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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SENATE.  In  32 
states  the  lioutt'iiant-governor  is  ex  officio  pres- 
ident of  tlie  uj)i)er  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
lature. In  14  states  tlie  senate  elects  its  own 
presiding  officer,  called  the  "Speaker  of  the 
Senate"  in  Tennessee — elsewhere  the  "Presi- 
dent." Eight  states  have  no  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and  upon  the  pr<?sident  of  the  senate 
devolve  the  governor's  duties,  in  case  that  office 
becomes  vacant.  In  Oregon  the  president  of 
the  senate  follows  the  secretary  of  state  and 
the  attorney  general  in  the  gubernatorial  suc- 
cession; in  Utah  he  follows  the  secretary  of 
state.  In  14  states,  where  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor presides  over  the  senate,  the  president 
of  the  senate  pro  tempore  is  placed  next  in 
succession  tp  the  governor. 

This  office  is  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  Senate  (see), 
but  the  state  officer  has  relatively  more  power 
than  the  national  Vice-President  (see).  In 
the  states  where  he  is  elected  by  and  from 
the  senate,  he  has,  of  course,  the  rights  of  a 
member.  In  Michigan,  Mississippi  and  Texas, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  acting  as  president  of 


the  senate,  is  given  the  right  to  debate  any 
question  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  in 
Kentucky  he  may  also  vote.  In  the  other 
states  he  has  a  casting  vote  in  case  of  a  tie 
in  the  senate,  and,  in  some  instances,  in  joint 
assembly,  of  which  he  is  ordinarily  president. 
In  some  states  he  appoints  the  senate  commit- 
tees. But  his  position  is  less  autocratic  than 
that  of  the  speaker,  for  the  senate's  smaller 
numbers  do  not  call  for  so  rigorous  a  rule. 
A  much  larger  proportion  of  its  members  are 
men  of  legislative  experience,  and  hence  less 
in  need  of  and  less  tractable  under  party  dis- 
cipline. The  office  of  president  of  the  senate  is 
one  of  more  dignity  than  influence,  and  is  often 
sought  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  governor- 
ship. 

See  Legislature  and  Legislative  Reform; 

LlEUTENAXT-GO\'ERXOR ;  RULES  IN  StATE  LEG- 
ISLATURES; Senate,  State;  State  Assembly; 
State  Legislature. 

References:  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Am.  Legislatures 
(1907)  ;  S.  P.  Orth,  "Am.  State  Legislatures" 
in  Atlantic  Monthly,  XCIV    (1904),   728-739. 

G.  H.  Haynes. 
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Foundation  of  the  Presidency. — A  remark- 
able and  in  many  ways  unexpected  result  of 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  was  the  provi- 
sion for  a  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
general  the  people  of  the  colonies  distrusted 
executive  power.  Except  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  the  governors  were  appointed 
by  a  higher  authority  and  were  looked  upon 
with  more  or  less  suspicion  and  dislike.  This 
feeling  was  reflected  in  the  new  government 
of  the  revolutionary  period.  Massachusetts 
had  no  governor  till  1780;  Pennsylvania  till 
1790  had  an  executive  council.    The  Continen- 


tal Congress  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
ation were  examples  of  a  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, in  which  every  executive  and  judicial 
officer  was  appointed  by  Congress  and  remov- 
able by  Congress. 

On  the  other  hand  the  experience  with  Con- 
gress from  1775  to  1787  aroused  popular  pre- 
judice against  that  form  of  national  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  earliest  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  convention  provided  for  a  government 
of  three  departments.  The  outcome  of  the 
convention  was  the  creation  of  a  very  powerful 
and  highly  concentrated  executive;   and  it  is 
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impossible  to  resist  the  belief  that  the  con- 
vention was  willing  to  provide  for  a  strong 
presidency  because  everybody  knew  that  the 
first  President  would  be  George  Washington. 
Constitutional  Powers. — Significantly  the 
President,  in  the  lir»t  article  of  the  Consti- 
tution (Sec.  vii,  H  2),  is  endowed  with  tiie 
great  function  of  vetoing  acts  of  Congress, 
subject  to  the  overruling  of  a  two-tiiirds  vote 
of  both  houses.  The  main  authority  of  the 
President  is  usually  derived  from  Article  II, 
in  which,  however,  more  than  half  the  text 
is  given  up  to  provisions  as  to  his  choice,  com- 
pensation, and  oath  of  office.  The  President 
lias  ten  carefully  enumerated  powers:  (1) 
command  of  the  army,  navy,  militia;  (2)  re- 
quiring opinions  of  heads  of  departments;  (3) 
pardons;    (4)   treaty  making  (two-tliirds  of  the 

.  Senators  concurring)  ;  (5)  appointment  of  offi- 
cials (a  majority  of  the  Senate  confirming); 
((J)  information  to  Congress  and  reconunenda- 
tion  of  measures;  (7)  calling  the  houses  in 
extra  session  and  adjourning  in  case  of  dis- 
agreement; (8)  receiving  public  ministers; 
(9)  taking  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed;  (10)  commissioning  officers.  The 
President  also  has  a  sphere  of  duty  in  guar- 
anteeing to  the  states  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  in  protecting  them  from  in- 
vasion and  from  domestic  violence. 

Extent  of  Powers. — Who  could  deduce  from 
these  few  and  moderate  powers  the  real  place, 
weight  and  autliority  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  accorded  directly  by  the  Con- 
stitution, or  indirectly  by  tlie  development  of 
executive  power?  As  commander-in-chief  of  the 
military  forces  and  vested  with  the  power  of 
nomination  and  cominission,  the  President  di- 
rects all  tlie  military  operations  in  time  of 
war.  He  has  control  over  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States.  His  apjxiintiiig  |)ower, 
authority  to  require  o[)inions  of  heads  of  de- 
partments and  commissioning  power  put  him 
at  the  head  of  a  hierarchy  of  ptildic  servants 

^numbering  more  than  two  hundred  tiiousand. 
His  power  to  summon  Congress  in  extra  ses- 
sion and  recommeinl  measures  gives  him  a 
legislative  initiative  of  great  significance.  His 
relations  to  state  governments  in  times  of 
disorder  practically  make  him  the  arl>iter  be- 
tween rival  governors  or  legislators.  The  sim- 
ple clniise  "he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
Iw  faithfully  executed"  makes  him  the  super- 
visor of  the  federal  service,  the  incit«'r  of 
fi'ih'ral  prosecutions,  and  the  center  of  asser- 
tion of  national  authority  in  case  of  revolu- 
tion or  relx'llion.  Conjfiined  with  these  offi- 
cially described  powers  is  a  vast  field  of  nu- 
thority  founfled  on  unwritten  [)rineiples  and 
praetices  which  in  the  course  «)f  tiine  enme  to 
have  almont   the   ff>rce  of  law. 

Power  of  Removal.  (Jrouping  these  ex|)reMH, 
implied  and  traditional  elements  together,  per- 
haps the  most  inifxirtant  authority  «)f  the 
President  is  his  headship  of  the  executive  serv- 


ice. His  great  inlluence  over  this  service  turns 
upon  the  adoption  in  1789,  by  the  casting  vote 
of  the  Vice-President,  of  a  statute  which  rec- 
ognized the  power  of  the  President  to  remove 
heads  of  departments  without  reference  to  the 
Senate  (see  Removal  of  Public  Officers ), 
though  the  consent  of  that  body  was  necessary 
for  the  confirmation  of  the  appointment. 

The  j>ower  to  block  removals  from  offices  in 
ai)i)ointments  to  which  they  participate  is  ex- 
ercised by  many  state  senates  and  by  boards 
of  aldermen  and  governor's  councils;  but  has 
never  been  recognized  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment except  for  the  brief  period  of  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Act,  passed  in  1867,  modified  in  1869 
and  repealed  in  1887.  The  power  of  removal 
througliout  the  federal  system  is  exercised,  in 
like  manner,  by  the  appointing  power,  for 
whatever  reasons  seem  good ;  except  that  under 
the  Civil  Service  Act  of  1883  no  person  can 
be  removed  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  a 
political  fund.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  Federal  Government.  Every  per- 
son who  draws  a  salary  from  the  United  States 
government  must  obey  legal  directions  given 
to  him  and  is  expected  to  be  honest  and  active 
on  pain  of  removal.  Inasmuch  as  nearly  the 
whole  federal  executive  service  is  subdivided 
into  ten  departments,  this  system  in  the  hands 
of  a  capable  President  makes  a  steady  and 
elective   policy   possible. 

During  the  last  thirty  years  all  the  Presi- 
dents, partly  acting  under  tlie  statute  of  1883, 
partly  under  rules  which  they  themselves  au- 
thorized, have  provided  for  the  appointment  of 
subordinates  by  competitive  examination;  and 
that  system  now  covers  all  but  about  50,000  of 
tlie  ])eisons  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
This  system  has  to  a  large  degree  removed  the 
temptation  to  remove  officials  simply  for  po- 
litical reasons;  but  it  leaves  the  authority 
to    discipline    pulilic    officials    undiminished. 

Military  Powers. — The  military  powers  of 
the  President,  together  with  his  authority  to 
keep  order  and  assist  the  states  against  ri- 
oters, when  necessary,  give  him  control  of  the 
most  powerful  jihysical  force  in  the  country. 
He  acts,  of  course,  under  the  general  limita- 
tions of  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  neces- 
sity of  congressional  aii|>ropriations  for  the 
supjiort  of  the  military;  and  the  power  of 
Congress  to  declare  war.  Excei)t  during  Pres- 
ident .Folmson's  administration  from  1865  to 
lH(i!>,  and  in  a  long  struggle  with  President 
Hayes  over  the  use  of  troops  at  the  polls  in 
the  South.  Congn-ss  has  never  sought  to  bring 
ttie  President  to  terms  by  refusing  to  authorize 
the  necessary  organization  of  military  forces. 
Tn  all  the  wars  since  the  R«'V(du(ion.  the  power 
of  the  President  to  appoint  Tuilitary  officers 
among  whom  members  of  Congress  and  their 
friends  have  always  iH'cn  included,  lias  given 
him  a  considerable  advantage  in  dealing  with 
Congress.  In  general,  C<mgress  is  willing  to 
vote  for   increases  of  military  force  for  which 
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tlio  President  asks,  tlioiiph  it  is  by  no  means 
so  ready  to  approve  military  reforms  wiiieli 
involve  a  reduction  of  ollii-ers  or  a  reduction 
of  expenses. 

Administrative  Powers. — Another  great 
presidential  force  comes  tliroiigli  the  Presi- 
ilent's  rehitions  to  the  Cabinet,  a  body  nowhere 
mentioned  in  the  Ci>nstitut ion,  even  the  heads 
of  dei)artments  beinj;  alluded  to  only  in  two 
incidental  clauses  (Art.  II,  See.  ii,  HH  1,  2). 
The  Federal  Convention  aliandoni'd  its  first 
plan  of  an  executive  council,  and  left  the 
organization  of  the  business  of  the  government 
to  be  determined  by  statute.  Inasmuch  as 
tliere  were  in  ojK'ration  in  17S7  several  federal 
executive  departments,  established  by  Congress, 
everybody  expected  that  there  would  continue 
to  be  such  departments.  Accordingly  in  the 
first  Congress  bills  were  passed  organizing  the 
Departments  of  State,  War,  and  the  Treasury; 
subsequently  by  subdivision  and  by  the  coming 
in  of  new  fields  of  activitv',  the  departments 
have  been  increased  to  ten.  each  created  by 
act  of  Congress.  Inasmuch  as  the  President 
under  the  Constitution  appoints  the  heads  of 
departments,  the  ultimate  right  to  make  de- 
cisions with  regard  to  the  work  of  all  the  de- 
partments is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Congress  controls  the  number  of  subordinates 
by  its  detailed  appropriations  and,  particularly 
in  the  ease  of  the  Treasury  Department  (see), 
prescribes  some  duties  for  tlie  Secretary  by 
statute.  New  federal  services,  the  extension  of 
the  post  office  and  other  federal  advantages, 
come  from  legislation;  but  it  is  the  President 
who  follows  up  the  legislation  and  controls, 
if  he  so  desires,  the  discretion  of  the  heads 
of  the  departments  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  law. 

The  President  also  harmonizes  the  adminis- 
tration and  thus  supplies  tlie  governmental 
solvent  which  is  so  lacking  in  all  the  state 
governments.  For  instance,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  cannot  have 
different  policies  with  regard  to  the  import 
trade,  because  the  President  sees  to  it  that 
they  act  on  the  same  principle  or  that  some- 
body resigns.  The  Cabinet  meetings  are  a 
kind  of  clearing  house  for  the  general  business 
of  the  executive.  Every  sensible  President 
leaves  plenty  of  leeway  to  his  secretaries  and 
interferes  in  details  as  little  as  possible;  but 
his  is  the  final  authority  in  the  decision  of  all 
questions,  whether  involving  discretion  or  the 
application  of  the  law;  hence  the  public  looks 
to  the  President  if  something  goes  wrong  in 
one  of  the  departments;  and  in  many  cases 
heads  of  departments  have  been  forced  to  re- 
sign because  tho  President  could  not  or  would 
not  stand   against  the  popular  pressure. 

Legislative  Powers. — Nominally  the  Presi- 
dent lias  no  express  power  to  draft  or  intro- 
duce legislation.  He  may,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, "recommend  to   their  consideration  such 


measures  as  he  shall  regard  as  necessary  and 
expedient"  (Art.  II,  Sec.  iii)  but  the  cases 
are  very  few  in  wiiich  the  I'resident  submits 
the  text  of  a  bill,  and  asks  Congress  to  enact 
it.  Nevertheless  many  measures  have  bt-en 
diafted  by  heads  of  departmeufs  and  intro- 
duced through  committees  or  members  of  Con- 
gri'ss,  as  for  instance  the  Second  F>aid<  Act  of 
IS  16  and  the  Walker  tariff  of  1X4(1.  A  more 
direct  process  is  not  necessary,  inasmuch  as 
the  President  powerfully  alVects  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  laws.  He  tells  memliers  of  Congress 
what  he  would  like  and  further  informs  them 
what  he  would  not  like  and  probably  veto." 
lie  sometimes  cuts  off  or  threatens  to  cut  off 
their  inlluence  on  the  President's  patronage. 
He  arranges  with  heads  of  departments  to 
present  the  views  of  the  administration,  and 
to  press  measures  upon  committees  and  lead-  ' 
ing  members  of  Congress.  He  sends  in  argu- 
mentative messages,  sometimes  repeatedly. 
When  a  bill  is  framed  and  under  discussion  he 
may  allow  his  opinions  of  it  to  be  know'u; 
and  in  a  last  resort  may  use  his  veto  power 
(see),  which  practically  gives  him  a  final 
weight  in  legislation  all  but  equal  to  tliat  of 
two-thirds    of    the    members    of    both    houses. 

Since  18S5,  all  Presidents  have  occasionally 
appealed  to  the  people  by  direct  addresses,  by 
messages  to  Congress,  or  through  their  friends 
in  the  public  press  in  order  to  put  a  pressure 
upon  their  Representatives  and  Senators  to 
vote  for  measures  which  the  President  is  urg- 
ing. During  the  administrations  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  President  Taft,  very  significant 
measures,  particularly  acts  on  transportation 
and  the  tariff  of  1909,  assumed  their  final 
shape  under  this  pressure  ujjon  Congress.  The 
taking  aw'ay  of  the  previous  powers  of  the 
speaker  (see)  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
in  1010,  has  tended  to  enlarge  the  legislative 
autliority  of  the  President.  The  public  seems 
to  recognize  that  some  one  person  or  very  small 
group  of  persons  should  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  preparing  measures  and  pressing  them 
to  a  vote ;  and  a  vigorous  President  is  the  most 
effective  fulcrum  for  such  action. 

Execution  of  the  Laws. — One  reason  for  this 
legislative  weight  of  the  President,  which  was 
neither  stated  in  nor  foreseen  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  that  the  American  people  are  coming 
to  recognize  that  the  people  who  carry  out 
the  laws  ought  to  have  some  hand  in  making 
them.  The  Constitution  does,  however,  give 
explicit  power  to  the  President  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  be  carefully  executed"  (Art.  IT, 
Sec.  iii)  and  this  is  one  of  tlie  largest  fields 
of  executive  power.  In  an  indirect  way  he 
takes  care  to  execute  the  laws  by  appointing 
suitable  persons  to  aid  in  executing  them; 
and  by  calling  upon  Congress  to  enact  such 
laws  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
laws  already  on  the  statute  books.  Directly, 
the  President  takes  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully    executed   by    removing    or    causing 
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the  removal  of  unfaithful  servants  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  judicial  systems,  both 
federal  and  state,  criminal  prosecutions  are 
generally  instigated  by  an  executive  official, 
the  prosecuting  attorney,  and  prosecutions  are 
pursued  through  or  in  liarmony  with  the  attor- 
ney general  of  the  United  States  though  tiiat 
functionary,  or  the  President,  may  set  in  mo- 
tion tlie  federal  prosecuting  officials.  He  may 
tlius  follow  up  officials  who  have  betrayed  their 
trust  and  he  may  also  throw  the  weight  of 
liis  inlluence  into  prosecutions  of  individuals 
or  corporations  whom  he  believes  to  be  vio- 
lators of  law.  The  prosecutions  under  the 
Siierman  Anti-Trust  Act  of  1890  (see)  are 
known  to  have  sprung  from  the  direct  and 
express  will  of  the  Presidents  under  whom  it 
was  carried  out. 

In  a  less  obvious  way  the  President  is  see- 
ing to  it  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed, 
when  he  keeps  an  eye  on  the  executive  service 
of  the  government;  when  he  tries  to  promote 
efficiency  througli  commissions  and  otlier  agen- 
cies to  find  out  wiiat  is  going  on  in  the  serv- 
ice; wiien  he  spurs  up  or  supports  collectors 
of  revenue  in  the  enforcement  of  the  tariff 
and  other  tax  laws;  wiien  lie  uses  his  discre- 
tion to  hold  up  land  entries  till  tiieir  real 
character  be  found  out;  wiien  he  makes  forest 
reservations;  wlien  he  insists  on  tiie  treaty 
riglits  of  the  United  States. 

The  duty  of  tlie  faitiiful  execution  of  the 
laws  is  especially  seen  in  times  of  disturb- 
ance. Many  Presidents  from  Washington  down 
liave  calU'd  out  regular  troops  and  sailors  or 
state  militia  to  execute  tiie  laws  against  com- 
binati(ms  otlierwise  too  powerful.  Thus,  in 
1H04.  I'lfsidcnt  Cleveland  calleil  out  troops  to 
I)rev('iit  interference  with  the  carriage  of  the 
mails  under  federal  laws  in  Chicago  (see  IN- 
NiitiM  (  TioNs,   SriMMtKssioy  of). 

Relations  with  the  States.— The  President, 
being  always  in  session,  and  standing  as  the 
bead  of  the  nation,  is  the  usual  center  of 
official  coinmunicaticm  with  the  states,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  keeping  of  order. 
Under  tlie  Constitution  he  may  furnish  federal 
forces  on  the  request  of  the  legislature  or  of 
the  governor,  if  the  legislature  cannot  be  con- 
vened, to  Hiifipress  disorder  (Art.  IV,  Sec.  iv). 
Such  a  call  was  declined  by  I'resident  Tyler 
in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island  in  1842,  but  is 
usually  heeded.  Hecent  I'reHidents  have  also 
ereatcfl  a  new  body  for  discussion  by  inviting 
the  governors  of  all  the  states  to  meet  and 
discuss  general  public  (pieslions;  but  the  gov- 
ernors have  formed  an  organization  of  their 
own  which  is  not  dependent  upon  the  call  of 
the    President     (  "'r    WoVHF.  OK  (JoVKIlNOKS )  . 

Foreign  Relations.-  Ever  since  the  founda- 
tion  of  tlie  federal  rejiublie  the  President  has 
exerciserl  discretion  over  the  rrlati«>ns  of  the 
United  StatcH  with  other  countries.  This  comcH 
about  both  through  written  and  unwritten  au- 
thority.    First  of  all  the  President  is  the  offi- 


cial head  of  the  nation  and  to  him  are  accred- 
ited all  the  representatives  of  foreign  powers, 
and  he  has  the  stated  riglit  to  receive  them 
(Art.  II,  Sec.  iii).  He  also  issues  the  exe- 
quaturs of  the  consuls,  without  which  they 
cannot  perform  tlieir  functions. 

The  President  also  nominates  and  may  re- 
move the  Secretary  of  State,  the  assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  other  officers  of  the 
department,  through  whom  correspondence 
with  foreign  nations  is  carried  on.  He  nom- 
inates all  the  foreign  ministers;  tlirough  his 
general  authority  over  the  Secretary  of  State 
controls  their  instructions ;  and  he  may  remove 
them,  and  in  many  cases  has  removed  them, 
for  such  reasons  as  seem  good  to  him.  In 
practice,  the  negotiation  of  no  treaties  is  be- 
gun except  by  the  direction  or  assent  of  the 
President.  Even  though  the  treaty  has  been 
negotiated  in  accordance  with  his  wish  he  may 
decline  to  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  ratifica- 
tion, or  may  withdraw  a  treaty  which  he  or  a 
predecessor  lias  submitted  to  tlie  Senate.  If  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  the  Senate  approves 
the  treaty,  the  President  must  still  complete 
the  ratification  before  it  becomes  part  of  the 
law  of  tlie  land  (see  Negotiation  of  Trea- 
ties). 

The  President,  further,  is  the  direct  repre- 
sentative of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  foreign  countries  and  may 
make  demands  in  their  behalf  upon  foreign 
governments.  Through  tiie  combination  of  his 
power  over  foreign  affairs  and  his  power  to 
command  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  call 
out  the  militia,  the  President  may  practically 
commit  the  United  States  to  such  a  hostile  at- 
titude that  war  will  result.  Upon  the  Presi- 
dent also  falls  the  responsibility  of  stating 
the  great  principles  of  American  foreign  rela- 
tions, such  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  the 
Open  Door  in  China,  which  in  course  of  time 
become  accepted  principles.  No  field  of  gov- 
ernmental power  within  the  I'nited  States  is 
so  concentrated  as  are  its  foreign  relations 
under  the  President.  By  his  authority  to  re- 
ceive and  apixiint  ambassadors,  he  has  the  pow- 
er to  recognize  or  refuse  to  recognize  a  new 
state  among  the  family  of  nations   (sec  Recq6- 

.MTION    OF    XKW    StATKS).  ]/ 

General  Influence.— Heyond  any  legally  de- 
fined authority  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  great  weight  in  government  through 
his  general  influence  on  public  sentiment.  The 
inaugurals  and  annual  messages  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  read  as  official  announcements  of  a 
policy,  and  many  of  the  sjieeial  messages  sent 
to  Congress  are  really  meant  to  affect  that 
body  through  the  comments  of  n>wspapers  and 
their  constituents  on  the  President's  proposals. 
Sineo  1885  all  I'residents  have  sought  to 
arouse  public  sentiuient  by  public  addresses 
(srr)  sometimes  deliveri-d  on  great  public  oc- 
casions siich  as  the  unveiling  of  a  public  mon- 
ument, frequently  delivered  at  public  dinners. 
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Presidonts  MoKinley,  Roosevelt  and  Taft,  went 
upon  loni;  trips  and  miido  sot  spoochos  and  otT 
hand  addresses  from  the  rear  platform  of 
trains.  This  meant  personal  contact  witli  a 
great  nnml)er  of  people  and  an  opportunity 
to  reiterate  and  to  enforce  the  announcement 
of  beliefs  and  purposes. 

Modern  Presidents  are  also  in  constant  rela- 
tion with  newspaper  men,  a  statf  of  whom  fre- 
quent the  Wliite  House  and  often  travel  with 
the  President.  A  multitude  of  different  people 
pet  to  the  President  at  tlie  White  House,  chief- 
ly from  tlie  desire  to  meet  the  head  of  the 
nation  personally.  In  these  addresses,  conver- 
sations, and  conferences,  the  President  con- 
stantly appears  as  a  directing  force.  Candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  are  discussed  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  ability  to  meet  and 
impress  thousands  of  their  countrymen.  The 
undeniable  power  of  the  President  and  par- 
ticularly his  power  to  examine  into  and  set 
risht  anv  trouble  anvwhere  in  the  executive 
service  can  be  invoked  by  those  who  have  com- 
plaints. The  President's  correspondence  is 
enormous ;  a  high  officer  of  state  has  said 
that  the   President  spends  too  much  time  in 


telling  other   people  where  to  go   in   order   to 
find   out   what   they   want.      A   great    part   of 
tlie  President's  authority  comes  from  tiiis  im- 
mense personal  prestige. 
See    Civil    Sekvick,    Fkdeual;     Executive 

AND  CO.NGRESS;  EXECUTI\-E  AND  EXECUTIVE  RE- 
FORM; Executive  and  Judiciary;  Executive 
Departments;  Implied  Powers;  Ordinances, 
Kxex'UTive  Paiujon  ;  President  of  the  United 
States,  Constitutional  Powers  of;  Veto 
Power. 

References:  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Gov.  and  Pol- 
itics (1910),  ch.  x;  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Gov- 
ernment ( rev.  ed.,  1909 ) ,  ch.  xv ;  J.  Bryce, 
Am.  Commomccalth  (4th  ed.,  1910)  ;  H.  J. 
Ford,  Am.  Politics  (1898),  ch.  xxii;  E.  C. 
Mason,  Veto  Poioer  (1890);  L.  N.  Salmon, 
Appointing  Power  (1893)  ;  A.  L.  Lowell,  Es- 
says on  Govt.  (1889),  I;  C.  R.  Fish,  Civil 
Service  and  the  Patronage  (1905)  ;  H.  C.  Lock- 
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Whiting,  War  Powers  of  the  President  (1871)  ; 
B.  Harrison,  This  Country  of  Ours  (1898), 
chs.  iv-xix;  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Constitutional 
Law    (1910),  II,  ch.  lix. 
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Constitutional  Provisions. — The  first  section 
of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  who  shall  be  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years  by  a  college  of  electors 
ciiosen  in  the  states,  each  state  to  have  a  num- 
ber of  electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  to  which  that 
state  may  be  entitled  in  Congress.  That  this 
indirect  mode  of  election  almost  at  once  be- 
came but  a  form,  direct  election  becoming  the 
substitute,  is  so  well  known  as  to  require  no 
comment.  The  powers  of  the  President  have 
greatly  changed  since  the  present  government 
was  established,  but  this  change  has  been  a 
more  gradual  one.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  those  who  framed  and  adopted  the 
Constitution  intended  that  the  President 
should  be,  primarily,  a  titular  chief  executive 
whose  functions  should  be  political  in  char- 
acter, that  is,  consist  of  the  performance  of 
formal  duties,  and  the  exercise  of  certain 
discretionary  powers  which  should  not  be  sub- 
ject to  judicial  review  or  control.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  especially  the  conduct 
of  foreign  affairs,  the  issuing  of  necessary 
proclamations,  the  summoning  of  special  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  the  nominating  and  commis- 
sioning of  officers  of  the  United  States,  the 
recommending  of  measures  for  the  action  of 
Congress,  the  receiving  of  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers,  and  the  general  direc- 


tion of  the  army  and  na  ry  as  their  commander- 
in-chief. 

Political  Functions. — In  addition  to  acting 
as  the  chief  executive,  with  respect  to  these 
purely  political  matters,  the  President  has, 
however,  come  to  exercise  two  otlier  quite  dis- 
tinct functions  in  the  field  of  national  politics 
and  administration.  In  the  first  place  he  is 
now  recognized  as  the  chief  of  his  political 
party — not  indeed  as  its  "boss"  but  as  the  one 
who  represents  and  is  supposed  to  voice  the 
will  of  those  who  have  elected  and  support 
him  (see  Party,  Place  and  Significance  of). 
Whatever  may  be  the  theory,  the  members  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
necessarily  are  influenced  by,  and,  indeed,  con- 
trolled in  a  very  large  measure  by,  tlie  wishes 
and  opinions  of  their  respective  constituen- 
cies. The  President,  alone,  is  able,  and  is 
expected,  to  seek  his  guidance  from  the  intel- 
ligent public  opinion  of  the  whole  community, 
and  especially  that  opinion  as  it  finds  expres- 
sion in  the  councils  of  his  party.  Thus  it  is 
that  no  matter  what  may  be  his  feelings  as  to 
the  impropriety  of  a  confusion  of  executive  and 
legislative  functions  it  is  unavoidable  not  only 
that  the  President  should  seek,  by  advice  and 
exhortation,  to  secure  from  Congress  the  legis- 
lation which  the  country  as  a  whole  seems  to 
him  to  desire  and  demand,  but  that  he  should, 
to  a  certain  extent,  attempt  to  obtain  this 
action  by  the  use  of  such  authority  as  he  may 
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have  as  the  head  of  his  party,  as  well  as  by 
the  powers  of  patronage  which  he  possesses. 
That  this  presidential  right  of  dictation  to 
Congress  may  be  carried  to  an  improper  extent 
is  possible,  but  tliat  it  must  be  exercised  to 
a  certain  extent  is  inevitable.  There  is  a 
growing  custom  of  having  important  legisla- 
tive propositions  drafted  by  the  President's 
immediate  executive  advisors,  and  introduced 
into  Congress  and  their  enactment  there  urged 
as  "administration"  measures. 

Administrative  Chief. — The  second  respect 
in  wliieh  the  President  of  tlie  United  States 
has  come  to  occupy  a  position  different  from, 
and  more  important  than,  that  originally  in- 
tended for  him,  is  as  administrative  chief.  If 
we  may  judge  by  the  early  acts  of  Congress 
establishing  the  great  executive  departments 
{see),  the  idea  was  tliat  tiiough  the  heads  and 
chief  officials  should  be  nominated  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Congress  siiould  retain  the  general 
control  and  direition  of  their  actions.  The 
act  establisliing  tlie  Department  of  State  {see 
State,  Department  of),  or,  as  it  was  then 
called,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  gave 
to  the  President  the  general  directing  power, 
but  this  department  has,  of  course,  to  deal 
princijially  with  those  matters  that  are  purely 
political  in  the  sense  which  has  Ijeen  men- 
tioned above.  But  tiie  provisions  and  phrase- 
ology of  the  acta  creating  the  departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Post  Office  clearly 
evinced  the  intention  that  these  branches  of  tlie 
federal  administrative  service  should  report 
to  Congress  and  act  under  its  direction  and 
control.  Tlie  coristitutimial  power  of  Congress 
thus  to  retain  and  exercise  this  control  re- 
ceived the  apfiroval  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Ki-ndall  vs.  United  States  (12 
I'etrrs  524),  decided    in    18:38. 

\N'itli,  however,  the  increase  of  federal  ad- 
ministrative fuiutions  in  number  and  variety, 
the  exigencies  of  administrative  efficiency  have 
impelled  Congress  to  grant  direct  administra- 
tivo  control  to  tlie  Presiilent,  and  liave  com- 
V  polled  the  courts  in  many  cases  to  recognize 
the  existence,  even  in  default  of  ex[)ress  stat- 
utory autliorization,  of  tlie  power  of  (lie  Presi- 
dent to  issue  orders  to  federal  administrative 
officials,  olM'dience  to  which  will  be  compelled 
by  the  writ  of  mamlaiiMis.  In  fact.  mor<'over, 
the  President's  position  as  nflministrative  chief 
is  reiKb-red  posHil)le  by  the  summary  right  of 
removal  from  office  which  he  possesses — a  right 
which  it  is  practically  certain  may  not  be  lim- 
it«-<l  by  Congress.  The  dominating  control  pos- 
Hible  of  exercise  by  thr-  I'lesidciit  by  tliis  means 
wa«  CHtablished  once  for  all  by  I'resident  .Tack- 
Hon  at  the  lime  tliat  he  obtained  the  withdraw- 
al of  federal  fiiiuls  from  the  state  banks,  by 
removing  the  S4MTetary  of  the  Treasury  who 
refused  to  do  this,  an<l  appointing  a  Secretary 
who  would.  But  Congress,  aware  of  its  own 
inability  to  cxerciiw  a  rontinjiing  efficient  ad- 
Tninistrative   control,    has    not   lM>cn    unwilling 
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to  place  the  burden  and  responsibility  upon 
the  President,  and  recent  years  have  witnessed 
a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  commissions 
and  otiier  administrative  agencies  created  by 
Congress  and  placed  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  President. 

Discretionary  Powers. — With  respect  general- 
ly to  all  of  the  laws  of  Congress,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  that  are  self -executing, 
the  power  of  the  President  is  decisive,  in  that 
it  lies  within  his  discretionary  judgment  to 
take  the  necessary  administrative  action,  or, 
in  cases  where  the  laws  are  violated,  to  direct 
the  institution  of  the  necessarj'  civil  or  judi- 
cial proceedings  for  their  enforcement.  Also, 
if  such  proceedings  may  be  instituted  without 
his  express  direction,  he  may,  by  orders  issued 
tlirough  his  Attorney  General  {see)  secure 
their  discontinuance.  It  is  established  that 
a  mandamus  will  lie  to  compel  tlie  perform- 
ance by  administrative  officials  and  even  by 
tlie  heads  of  tlie  groat  executive  departments 
of  acts  purely  ministerial  in  character,  tliat  is, 
which  involve  the  exercise  of  no  discretionary 
judgment.  But  no  such  writ  will  be  issued 
to  the  President  himself,  and  the  only  relief 
from  malfeasance  or  nonfeasance  of  office  upon 
his  part  is  by  way  of  impeachment  {sec),  or, 
of  course,  at  the  polls  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  office. 

The  powers  granted  to  the  President  by  the 
Constitution  are  not  subject  to  withdrawal 
or  curtailment  by  Congress  or  by  the  courts. 
Thus  with  reference  to  all  those  acts  of  a 
jiolitical  nature  which  he  is  called  upon  to 
perform,  the  courts  will  assume  no  reviewing 
P'ower;  and  the  same  is  true  where  he  ex- 
ercises a  discretionary  administrative  power 
constitutionally  vested  in  him.  Even  when  his 
acts  are  purely  ministerial  in  character,  the 
courts  will  not,  as  has  been  said,  issue  a  writ 
of  mandamus  or  of  injunction  directed  to  him. 
In  no  case,  however,  can  an  officer,  or  indeed, 
any  individual  derive  any  legal  support  for 
a  right  or  immunity  claimed  by  him  from  an 
order  which  the  President  is  without  the  legal 
authority  to  give.  Congress  may  enact  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces  of  the  country,  but  it  may  not 
curtail  the  President's  power  as  commander- 
iii-cliief  {see).  So,  similarly,  it  may  not  con-  ^ 
trol  the  appointment  of  those  officers  the  selec- 
tion of  which  lies  within  the  hands  of  the 
]'resi<leiit ;  nor,  it  seems  jiractically  certain, 
may  it  curtail  his  power  to  remove  them  from 
office.  Similarly  exempt  from  congressional 
control  are  his  pardoning  powers,  and  his  con- 
trol of  foreign  relations.  Generally  speaking, 
the  I'resident  acts  through  the  chiefs  of  the 
great  executive  departiiients.  and  their  acta 
are,  in  view  of  law,  his  acts.  So  also  the 
acts  of  suliordinate  administrative  officials  are. 
legally  speaking,  the  acts  of  the  official  superi- 
orH  at  whose  direction  they  are  performed, 
and  thus,  ultimately,  in  cases  where  the  supe- 
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rior  speaks  for  the  President,  of  the  President 
himself.  There  are.  however,  certain  functions 
the  performance  of  which  tlie  Pri»sident  ma\' 
not  delefrate  to  otliers.  These  are  those  regard- 
ing which,  it  may  fairly  he  hehl  that  the  Con- 
stitution or  law  intends  him  to  exercise  his 
own  individual  judgment.  Thus,  in  the  case 
of  Runkle  rs.  United  States  (122  U.  S.  543), 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  where  it  wjxj, 
provided  by  law  that  the  dismissal  of  an  oflicer 
of  the  army  should  not  become  operative  until 
approved  by  the  President,  the  actual  personal 
approval   by   him  had  to  be  shown. 

Execution  of  Laws. — The  special  powers  giv- 
en to  tile  President  by  the  Constitution  are 
elsewhere  separately  considered  under  the  ap- 
propriate titltn?    (sec  AlTOlNTMENTS  TO  OFFICE; 

Army:  Civil  SEKncE:  Ordinances,  Execu- 
tive; Pardon;  Removal  of  Officials;  War 
Power,  Constitittioxal;  etc.)  and  will  not 
therefore,  receive  treatment  here.  One  general 
power,  or  rather  duty,  remains,  however,  to 
be  here  considered.  This  is  the  obligation  laid 
upon  liim  by  the  Constitution  to  "take  care 
that  the  laws  are  faitlifully  executed"  (Art.  II, 
Sec.  3).  Strictly,  and  properly  construed, 
this  is  not  a  grant  of  power.  It  creates  an 
obligation  upon  the  President  faithfully  to 
perform  the  duties  laid  upon  him  by  the  Con- 
stitution or  by  the  statutes  enacted  or  treaties 
entered  into  in  pursuance  thereof.  As  is  the 
case  witli  the  legislative  or  judicial  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  (ioverninent,  the  President 
in  whom  is  vested  the  executive  authority,  has 
only  those  powers  which  have  been  specifically 
grante(J  to  him.  There  are  no  powers  inherent 
in  him  solely  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
the  chief  executive.  Hence  he  has  no  authority 
to  act  in  the  absence  of  existing  law,  nor,  of 
course,  in  violation  of  law.  It  is  true  that, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  powers  granted  to  him 
by  the  Constitution  or  delegated  to  him  by 
treaty  or  statute,  he  often  lias  a  wide  discre- 
tion as  to  how  he  shall  act,  or  whether  he 
shall  act  at  all,  l)ut  this,  of  course,  is  a  wiiolly 
different  matter  from  acting  in  the  absence  of 
law.  When,  therefore,  in  fine,  the  President  is 
called  upon  to  take  care  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed,  the  obligation  is  that  he 
shall  employ  for  this  purpose  such  constitu- 
tional, statutory,  and  treaty  powers  as  he  may 
possess.  It  is  not  a  general  authorization, 
as  has  sometimes  been  argued,  to  take  such 
action  as  he  may  see  fit  so  long  as  he  does 
not  actually  violate  an  existing  law.  Thus,  to 
illustrate  by  an  example  drawn  from  a  subject 
of  recent  controversy,  the  President  would  not 
have  the  constitutional  authority,  however  in- 
adequate may  be  the  provisions  of  existing 
law,  or  however  urgent  the  necessity,  to  estab- 
lish rules  for  the  management  and  disposition 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  except 
as  authorized  so  to  do  by  acts  of  Congress. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  Neagle  case 
(In  re  Neagle,  135   V.  S.  1)    expressions  are 


used  which  seem  to  go  somewhat  beyond  this 
doctrine.  That  case  is,  however,  an  isolated 
one;  moreover  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Justice 
Lamar,  concurred  in  by  Chief  Justice  Euller 
{sec  FuiXER,  MhXVlLLE  \V.),  is  a  very  strong 
one;  the  case  cannot  therefore  reasonably  be 
held  to  establish  a  principle  contrary  to  that 
which    has    been   stated    above. 

See  Executive  and  Congress;  Executive 
AND  Executive  Rp;form;  Executive  and  Ju- 
diciary; Executive  Power,  Theory  of;  Pres- 
ident, Authority  and  Influence  ok. 

References:  J,  A.  Fairlie,  National  Admin- 
istration- of  the  U.  -S'.  (11)05);  G.  Cleveland, 
Presidential  Problems  (1904);  J.  H.  Dougher- 
ty, Electoral  System  of  the  U.  .S'.  (1906);  F. 
J.  Goodnow,  Administrative  Law  of  the  U.  »S'. 
(1905);  J.  H.  Finley  and  J.  F.  Sanderson, 
Am.  Executive  and  Executive  Methods  (190S)  ; 
P.  S.  Reinsch,  Readings  on  Am.  Government 
and  Politics  (1911),  cli.  x;  W.  W.  \Villougiil)y, 
Constitutional  Law  of  the  U.  8.    (1910),  dis. 

Ivii-Lx.  W.    W.    WiLLOUGHBY. 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE.  The  name 
president  pro  tempore  is  applied  to  the  United 
States  Senator  who  is  chosen  by  the  Senate 
to  assist  the  Vice-President  as  presiding  ofiicer 
of  that  body.  No  Senator  by  becoming  presi- 
dent pro  tempore  loses  any  of  his  rights  or 
privileges  as  Senator.  The  president  pro  tem- 
pore was  originally,  as  the  name  shows,  a 
temporally  officer,  selected  for  distinct  occa- 
sions as  a  substitute  for  the  Vice-President. 
When  the  Vice-President  died  or  became  Presi- 
dent, the  president  pro  tempore  became  the 
permanent  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  al- 
though he  did  not  become  Vice-President.  In 
1890  the  Senate  decided  that  the  president 
pro  tempore  "shall  hold  the  office  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  Senate  until  another  is  elect- 
ed." In  the  absence  of  both  the  Vice-President 
and  the  president  pro  tempore,  the  latter  se- 
lects the  Senators  who  shall  act  as  presiding 
officer.  Being  usually  a  prominent  party  lead- 
er, if  not  the  leader  of  the  dominant  party  in 
the  Senate,  the  president  pro  tempore  frequent- 
ly exercises  greater  power  as  presiding  oflicer 
than  the  Vice-President.  For  two  periods,  ag- 
gregating ten  years,  the  president  pi'o  tempore 
was  allowed  to  select  the  Senate  committees. 
Had  President  Johnson  been  removed  from  of- 
fice (1868),  under  the  law  of  succession  then  in 
use.  Senator  Wade,  then  president  pro  tempore, 
would  have  been  acting  President  of  the  United 
States.  See  Presidential  Succession;  Sen- 
ate. Reference:  W.  Wilson,  ConMitutional 
Government  in  V.  8.  (1909),  131-133. 

R.  L.  A. 

PRESIDENTIAL  BEE.  A  phrase  applied  to 
the  ambitions  of  a  would-be  candidate  for  the 
presidential  nomination,  who  is  said  to  have 
"the  presidential  bee  in  his  bonnet." 

0.  C.  H. 
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Origin. — The  system  of  electing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  devised  by 
the  Federal  Convention  (see)  of  1787,  to  ac- 
cord with  political  conditions  destined  to 
change  within  a  few  years;  and  with  no  no- 
tion of  the  future  importance  of  those  elec- 
tions as  the  barometer  of  political  parties,  and 
as  a  means  of  securing  political  action.  The 
Convention  early  made  up  its  mind  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  and  single  executive,  and  floun- 
dered among  various  methods  of  choosing  that 
official.  An  obvious  way,  familiar  under  the 
Confederation,  and  practised  in  several  states, 
was  that  tlie  legislative  body  should  select 
him;  but  it  was  plain  that  such  a  system 
would  be  likely  to  make  the  President  the 
creature  of  Congress.  Direct  popular  vote  of 
the  whole  country  was  hardly  conceived  at  that 
time,  and  would  liave  withdrawn  from  the 
small  states  an  influence  for  which  they  never 
ceased  to  contend  throughout  the  Convention. 

Precedent  for  a  ciioice  by  electors  has  been 
sought  in  the  practice  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire  and  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  of  the 
Roman  Curia;  but  tlie  only  example  witli 
whicli  the  Convention  could  have  been  familiar 
was  that  of  the  election  of  the  Senate  in  Mary- 
land by  a  body  of  temporary  electors.  Hence 
the  method  chosen — namely,  election  by  a  spe- 
cial board  or  college  of  electors,  chosen  in  each 
state  for  the  sole  purpose  of  indicating  the 
choice  of  that  state,  and  then  dissolving — is  as 
near  a  political  invention  as  anything  in  the 
Constitution.  It  was  based  upon  the  state 
political  organizations  and  totally  ignored  the 
probable  growtli  of  great  national  parties.  It 
was  a  piece  of  elal)orate  non-partisan  machin- 
ery, intended  to  secure  a  President  who  should 
have  fame  and  popularity  in  a  considerable 
number  of  states. 

System. — The  longest  section  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  «l('Vot(>d  to  tho  detail  of  tho  presi- 
dential election,  inclmiing  the  following  im- 
portant factors:  (1)  The  electoral  college 
in  earh  state  was  to  be  in  number  equal  to 
the  total  number  of  Senators  and  Uepresenta- 
tivea  to  which  the  state  was  at  tho  time  of 
each  election  entitled  in  the  Congress  then 
existing.  (2)  The  electors  were  to  be  chosen 
in  each  state  "in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture thereof"  might  direct.  (3)  "\o  Senator, 
Refiresentative  or  holder  of  federal  ofTiee  of 
triist  or  profit"  could  he  an  elector.  (4)  Each 
eleetf)r  wa-<  to  votr-  for  two  persons,  one  of 
whctm  should  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  elec- 
tor's state.  (5)  The  person  having  the  great- 
est number  of  all  the  elertoral  votes  (if  a 
majority)  was  rliosen  Presidint;  and  the  per- 
Bon  having  the  next  largest  number  (whether 
a  majority  or  not)   was  chosen  Vice-President 
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(6)  In  case  of  a  tie,  or  if  no  one  had  a  ma- 
jority, tlie  House  of  Representatives  was  to 
choose  the  President,  voting  by  states;  in  such 
an  election  the  person  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes,  after  the  President  had 
been  chosen,  was  ipso  facto  Vice-President. 
Evidently  the  Convention  believed  that  it  had 
taken  every  reasonable  precaution  to  break  ties 
and  also  to  prevent  choices  of  President  by 
pluralities,  though  the  Vice-President  might  be 
so  chosen. 

Failure  of  the  Original  System. — This  care- 
fully digested  and  elaborately  stated  plan 
broke  down  after  two  trials,  and  would  have 
failed  earlier  but  for  the  great  personal  pop- 
ularity of  the  first  President,  George  Wash- 
ington. In  the  three  elections  of  1788-80, 
1792  and  1796  there  was  a  liberal  scattering 
of  votes,  13  persons  receiving  votes  in  1796; 
but  in  1800  there  were  only  five  names  voted 
on.  As  early  as  1792  an  understanding  was 
established  between  the  electors  in  some  of 
tile  different  states  that  they  should  combine 
on  the  same  man;  and  from  1796  on  there 
were  always,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
elections  of  1820  and  1824,  regular  party  can- 
didates. In  practice  most  of  the  members  of 
tlie  electoral  colleges  belonged  to  a  party,  and 
expected  to  support  it;  and  after  1824  it  be- 
came a  fixed  principle  tliat  the  electors  offered  j 
tliemselves  for  the  choice  of  the  voters  or  leg-  J 
islatures  upon  a  pledge  to  vote  for  a  pre- 
designatcd  candidate. 

In  the  tie  election  of  1800  the  careful  fabric 
of  the  constitutional  provision  was  shown  to 
be  so  defective  that  the  Twelfth  Amendment  ^ 
(see)  was  at  once  introduced,  and  was  pro-, 
claimed  to  be  in  force  September  25,  1804,  in 
time  to  control  the  election  of  that  year,  and 
ail   subsequent  elections. 

Qualifications. — The  choice  of  a  President 
in  practice  depends  to  some  degree  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidate  and  tlie  electors. 
The  only  legal  qualifications  for  the  candidate 
are  that  he  must  be  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  thirty-five  years  old.  and  a  resident 
for  fourteen  years.  The  age  qualification  has 
never  come  in  question,  and  President  .\rthur 
is  the  only  one  whose  place  of  birth  was  ever 
made  a  subject  of  particular  inquiry. 

The  qualifications  of  electors  are  not  set 
forth  in  tlie  Constitution,  but  in  practice  they 
are  always  voters,  frequently  men  of  rejiuta- 
tion  who  have  ni'ver  sought  other  office.  The 
question  what  is  an  office  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  United  States,  has  never  been  com- 
pletely settled.  In  the  election  of  1876.  the 
Democratic  governor  of  Oregon  refused  to  cer- 
tify one  of  the  Republican  electors  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  at  the  time  of  hia  election 
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a  federal  office-holder,  but  the  other  two  elec- 
tors reappointed  him  to  the  vacancy,  and  the 
Electoral  (.'ommission  allirmed  it.  In  i;)12  an 
attempt  was  made  to  throw  out  one  of  the 
Republican  electors  of  Maine  on  the  ground 
that  he  held  a  small   federal  oflice. 

Methods  of  Choosing  Electors. — Inasmuch 
as  the  Federal  Constitution  left  it  to  the  state 
legislatures  to  decide  how  the  electors  should 
be  chosen,  throughout  tlie  early  period  four 
ditTerent  methods  were  employed: 

{ 1 )  Tlie  wliole  body  of  electors  designated 
by  the  legislature  in  joint  session;  under  this 
system,  in  1820,  the  New  York  legislature 
chose  electors  as  follows:  Adams,  26;  Jack- 
son, 1 ;   Crawford,  5 ;   Clay,  4. 

(2)  Tlie  wiiole  body  of  electors  chosen  by 
the  two  houses  of  the  legislature  in  concur- 
rence; this  led  to  sudi  deals  and  confusion  as 
that  in  Pennsylvania  in  1800  (7  Adams  elec- 
tors, and  8  Jefferson  electors).  In  1824  the 
number  of  states  whicli  chose  their  electors 
by  legislatures  was  only  6;  and  the  practice 
speedily  died  out  except  in  South  Carolina 
which  held  to  it  down  to  1860;  and  the  un- 
usual case  of  Colorado  in  1876. 

(3)  Choice  of  electors  in  congressional  or 
other  districts;  the  chief  exponent  of  that  sys- 
tem was  Maryland,  in  which,  therefore,  we  find 
several  split  electoral  votes.  In  1892  the  leg- 
islature of  Michigan  districted  that  state  for 
the  purpose  of  splitting  the  electoral  vote. 
Though  successful,  the  act  was  highly  unpop- 
ular. 

(4)  Choice  of  electors  by  popular  vote  on  a 
general  state  ticket;  this  gives  the  whole  num- 
ber of  state  electors  to  the  party  polling  a 
plurality  of  the  popular  vote.  This  method 
prevailed  in  1796  in  six  out  of  the  sixteen 
states,  and  gained  ground;  but  no  statistics 
of  the  popular  vote  were  collected  before  the 
election  of  1824.  About  1830  began  to  appear 
the  political  almanacs  which  made  a  point  of 
tabulating  the  popular  vote  and  thus  made 
possible  comparisons  and  predictions. 

Relative  Popular  Vote. — The  percentages  in 
the  tables  which  are  appended  show  many 
variations  in  the  proportion  of  the  vote  to 
the  population.  In  1912  it  was  about  16  per 
cent;  in  1824  the  recorded  vote  was  not  4 
per  cent;  but  in  1828  (when  all  but  two  of 
the  states  used  the  popular  vote)  the  propor- 
tion at  once  rose  to  over  12  per  cent. 

The  differences  from  state  to  state  are  due 
principally  to  four  causes.  (1)  In  the  early 
elections  and  as  far  down  as  1840,  the  number 
of  voters  was  much  smaller  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  it  afterwards  became. 
Massachusetts  for  example — a  state  always  in- 
terested in  politics — in  1824,  though  the  final- 
ly accepted  candidate  for  President  came  from 
that  state,  cast  a  vote  equal  to  but  7  per  cent 
of  its  population;  and  that  of  Ohio  was  but 
8i  per  cent.  The  enlargement  of  the  suffrage 
and  other  causes  so  affected  those  states  that 
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in  1840  the  Massachusetts  vote  was  17  per 
cent;  and  the  Oliio  vote  was  18  per  cent.  (2) 
In  the  slaveiiolding  states  up  to  1860  the  negro 
population  varied  from  a  sixth  to  a  half  of 
tlie  total  population;  and  though  there  were 
negro  voters  in  North  Carolina  till  1835  their 
number  was  inconsiderable.  Hence  the  total 
potential  voting  population  was  corresponding- 
ly diminished.  (3)  Similar  causes  liave  been 
working  in  the  South  since  1876;  the  almost 
complete  exclusion  of  negroes  in  six  of  those 
states  by  constitutional  amendments  (see  Ne- 
GKO  SuFFRAUE;  SuFFB.VGE)  necessarily  dimin- 
ishes the  possible  number  of  votes.  (4)  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  particularly  tliose 
southern  states  in  wliicii  there  is  no  probabil- 
ity of  choosing  any  but  Democratic  electors, 
people  are  little  interested  in  going  to  the 
polls.  This  affects  congressional  and  state 
elections  more  than  the  national ;  so  tliat  in 
1884  New  Jersey,  with  a  population  of  130,- 
000  less  than  Alabama,  cast  108,000  more 
presidential   votes. 

Federal  Regulation.— The  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment (see)  corrected  a  manifest  defect  in  tlie 
machinery  of  elections,  which  had  been  felt 
for  several  years. 

In  general  the  conduct  of  presidential  elec- 
tions, including  registry,  form  of  ballot,  pro- 
tection of  the  polls  and  count  of  the  popular 
vote  is  in  the  hands  of  the  states.  Although 
Congress,  under  the  Constitution,  possesses 
and  has  exercised  the  power  to  regulate  elec- 
tions to  Congress,  its  principal  relation  to  the 
voters  for  presidential  electors  has  been 
through  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ments (see)  which  affect  the  suffrage  in  the 
states,  and  therefore  the  suffrage  for  presiden- 
tial electors. 

By  statutes  of  May  31,  1870  and  Feb.  28, 
1871  (both  of  which  were  repealed  in  1894),  on 
the  supervision  of  congressional  elections,  Con- 
gress also  practically  supervised  the  choice  of 
presidential  electors,  which  was  made  at  the 
same  time  and  by  the  same  voters.  A  statute 
of  February  25,  1865.  prohibited  the  military 
and  naval  forces  from  interfering  "with  any 
general  or  special  election  held  in  any  state." 

Time. — Under  the  Constitution  "the  Con- 
gress may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  tlie 
electors";  and  March  1,  1792,  it  was  enacted 
tiiat  the  choice  should  be  made  within  34  days 
preceding  the  first  Wednesday  of  December. 
By  a  statute  of  January  23,  1845,  electors 
were  thenceforward  to  be  chosen  on  the  Tues- 
day following  the  first  ilonday  in  November, 
in  each  quadrennial  year.  By  a  latier  statute, 
taking  effect  in  1876,  the  same  day  was  set 
in  biennial  years,  for  the  choice  of  members  of 
Congress  (with  some  slight  exceptions).  .Since 
nearly  all  the  states  hold  their  state  election 
for  the  year  on  the  same  day,  and  in  many 
cases  local  and  municipal  elections  are  append- 
ed, that  fixed  day  has  become  the  great  na- 
tional election  day. 
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Congress  further  has  power  to  determine 
the  day  on  which  the  electors  "shall  give  their 
votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  same  throughout 
tlie  United  States."  The  statute  of  March  1, 
1792,  fixed  the  day  for  voting  in  the  electoral 
colleges  as  the  first  Wednesday  in  December. 
By  the  act  of  January  23,  1845,  it  was  further 
provided  that  if  a  state  should  hold  an  elec- 
tion on  the  day  fixed  but  should  '"fail  to  make 
a  choice — then  the  electors  may  be  appointed 
on  a  subsequent  day  in  such  manner  as  the 
state  shall  by  law  provide."  This  was  intended 
to  cover  the  case  of  states  which  required  the 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  cast  for  a 
choice;  hence  the  statute  ceases  to  be  efi"ective 
now  that  a  plurality  elects  in  all  the  states. 

Status  of  Electors. — The  question  of  vacancy 
in  tlie  ekctorship  is  covered  by  the  same  stat- 
ute, under  which,  '"each  state  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  filling  of  any  vacancy  or  va- 
cancies wliich  may  occur  in  its  college  of  elec- 
tors when  such  college  meets  to  give  its  elec- 
toral votes."  This  provision  was  severely  test- 
ed in.  1876,  in  Oregon. 

Under  the  now  universal  system  of  a  choice 
of  electors  by  pluralities  of  the  popular  vote, 
on  general  ticket,  tlie  electors  are  nominally 
state  officers,  empowered  to  vote  according  to 
their  best  judgment  for  President;  but  they 
\  .  are  actually  markers  to  tnuismit  olliciuLlyLthe 
information  that  the  state  has  designated  the 
canflidates  for  which  its  total  electoral  vote 
is  to  be  cast.  On  a  very  close  vote  the  elec- 
tors may  be  split,  the  most  popular  man  or 
men  on  the  minority  creeping  above  the  least 
jKjpular  on  a  majority  ticlcet.  This  happened 
in  California  in  1880  and  1912,  and  in  Ohio  in 
1802. 

Counting  the  Vote. — Inasmuch  as  the  choice 
of  electors  is  made  by  voters  enfranchised  by 
the  states,  under  general  regulations  made  by 
the  states,  and  as  the  vote  is  canvassed  and 
declared  by  the  states,  the  ascertaining  of  the 
final  nsnlt  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  matter 
of  aritlimetic.  In  practice,  it  has  been  an 
uncertain  and  contested  function,  and  gave 
rise,  in  1877,  to  serious  difficulties.  Tlie  Con- 
stituti«>n  on  this  subject  provides  simply  that 
the  votes  shall  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the 
Senate  wlio,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Rejiresentatives,  shall  "open  all 
the  certificates  and  the  votes  shall  tlien  be 
counted."  By  whom  they  are  to  be  counted 
is  not  expressly  stated;  for  many  years  it 
was  expected  that  the  president  of  the  Senate 
would  count  them  hims«'lf. 

By  act  of  March  1,  1702,  Congress  made 
elaborate  provision  for  sending  to  the  seat  of 
government  the  results  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges; and  enacted  tliat  Congress  sliould  sit 
on  the  second  Wj-dnesday  in  February  for  the 
counting  «)f  the  vote  Down  to  1R21  the  votes 
were  actually  cfninted  and  so  rertifu'd  by  tlie 
president  of  the  Senate.  The  first  protest 
against  the  acceptance  of  electoral   votes  was 


made  in  1817  on  the  ground  that  Indiana  did 
not  become  a  state  till  after  its  choice  of  elec- 
tors. In  1821  similar  objection  was  made  to 
the  vote  of  Missouri  which  was  "counted  in  the 
alternative"  (see)  ;  and  later  similar  objec- 
tions were  made  to  the  first  vote  of  ^licliigan 
in  1837;  and  to  the  votes  of  Georgia  which 
were  counted  in  the  alternative  in  1869  and 
again  in   1881. 

The  Civil  War,  with  the  temporary  with- 
drawal of  eleven  states,  complicated  the  pres- 
idential election.  February  6,  1865,  the  Senate 
and  House  adopted  the  so-called  twenty-second 
joint  rule,  to  the  efi"ect  that  if  at  tlie  time 
of  count  objection  were  made  to  any  electoral 
vote,  it  should  not  be  received  unless  both 
houses  affirmatively  voted  to  receive  it.  By  a 
statute  of  February  8,  1865,  it  was  declared 
that  no  valid  election  had  been  held  in  1864 
in  any  of  the  eleven  states  named  in  the 
act.  In  the  election  of  1873  the  votes  of 
Louisiana  and  Arkansas  were,  under  the  twen- 
ty-second rule,  not  counted,  there'  being  double 
returns,  neither  of  which  were  adopted.  In 
1876  the  Senate  withdrew  from  the  twenty- 
second  rule,  thereby  leaving  the  nation  with- 
out any  aderjuate  madiinery  for  the  count  of 
the  close  election  of  that  year.  Twenty-one 
votes  from  South  Carolina.  Florida,  Louisiana 
and  Oregon  were  covered  by  double  returns,  a 
contingency  for  which  no  provision  had  ever 
been  made.  Tlie  crisis  was  surmounted  by 
the  creation,  January  2fl,  1877,  of  an  extra- 
constitutional  "'electoral  commission"  (sec) 
empowered  to  decide  which  of  these  rival  re- 
turns sliouid  be  accepted;  it  gave  them  all  to 
the  Hepulilican  candidates,  who  were  thus  elect- 
ed by  a  majority  of  one  electoral  vote  (see 
Table  XXI). 

Ten  years  later,  by  the  act  of  February  3, 
1887,  ami  supplementary  act  of  Oct.  10,  1888, 
a  new  and  workal)le  principle  was  adopted,  by 
enacting  that  where  there  is  but  one  return 
from  a  state,  it  shall  not  be  rejected :  if  there 
are  double  returns.  Congress  shall  accept  the 
finding  of  a  tribunal  previously  set  up  by  the 
state  with  power  to  decide  such  controversies; 
if  tliere  are  double  returns  and  the  state  has 
not  made  such  provision,  then  the  vote  shall 
not  lie  counted  unless  both  houses  agree.  Since 
that  time  no  difliculties  have  occurred  except 
questions  of  the  qualifications  of  some  electors 
who  were  held  to  occupy  federal  offices  which 
made  them    ineligible. 

Election  of  President  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Tlie  Federal  Constitution  wisely 
jirovided  a  machinery  for  ailjusting  contests 
wlien  no  person  had  received  the  constitutional 
majority  of  the  electoral  vote.  In  the  election 
utJLiillO  party  lines  were  for  the  first  time, 
closed  up.  Except  for  one  vote  thrown  olT 
fro?n  one  of  the  Federalist  candidates,  Piiick- 
iiey,  HO  that  he  should  not  come  in  ahead 
of  .John  Adams,  every  elector  was  either  Fed- 
eralist or  Uepublicany  and  Jefl^crson  and  Burr 
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had  each  73  votes.  Under  the  original  Con- 
stitution, the  House  was  to  decide  by  vote  of 
states  in  case  of  a  tie  (both  persons  having  a 
majority)  ;  and  that  funetion  was  assumed  by 
a  House  of  Kepreseiitatives  wliicli  was  about  to 
expire,  and  which  had  a  Federalist  majority 
both  numerical  and  voting  by  states.  Since 
under  the  Constitution  tliey  must  clioose  be- 
tween two  Republicans,  they  took  refuge  in 
trying  to  choose  the  man  wlio  had  not  been 
intended  for  President  by  their  adversaries. 
Hence,  during  35  ballots,  8  states  voted  for 
Jefferson,  6  for  Burr,  and  2  were  divided.  On 
the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  Fel)ruary  17,  1801, 
members  from  Delaware.  Maryland,  South  Car- 
olina and  Vermont  abstained  from  voting,  thus 
giving  to  Jefferson  10  states,  and  the  election 
{see  Table  IV). 

The  Constitution  further  provided  that  in 
case  no  person  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral 
votes  the  House  should  choose  from  the  five 
highest  candidates,  which  was  changed  by  the 
Twelfth  Amendment  to  the  three  highest.  In 
1824  none  of  the  four  presidential  candidates 

V  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  the 
election  therefore  went  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. In  that  House  Clay  was  the 
candidate  who  had  the  most  popularity,  and 
he  probably  would  have  been  elected  but  that 
he  was  fourth  in  the  number  of  electoral  votes. 
February  9,  1825,  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
13  of  the  24  states  voted  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  though  he  received  only  87  votes  out 
of  212  members  present  and  voting  (see  Table 
VII.  below). 

There  has  been  no  later  case  of  choice  by 
Congress,  though  it  was  suggested  in  1877  that 
one  of  the  Republican  electors  should  throw 
off  his  vote,  thereby  producing  a  tie,  and  en- 
abling the  House  to  break  it.  In  that  case 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
chosen    President. 

Election  of  Vice-President  by  the  Senate.— 
The  Constitution  likewise  provides  for  the 
breaking  of  a  tie  for  the  second  place  on  the 
ticket:  but  no  such  contingency  happened,  pre- 
vious to  the  Twelftli  Amendment.  Burr  was 
not  chosen  Vice-President  by  the  Senate,  in 
1801:  as  tlie  Constitution  then  stood,  when 
Jefferson  had  been  elected  President,  Burr,  as 
the  holder  of  the  greatest  number  of  votes 
remaining,  was  the  constitutional  choice  of 
the  electors  for  Vice-President. 

Under  the  Twelfth  Amendment  the  candi- 
dates for  the  vice-presidency  are  voted  on  sep- 

V  .  arately;    in   case  no  one   has   a  majority,   the 

Senate  chooses  between  the  two  highest  candi- 
dates. This  contingency  has  happened  but 
once.  In  the  election  of  1836,  Johnson,  who 
was  Van  Buren's  running-mate,  failed  to  get 
the  23  votes  of  Virginia  and  was  left  one  short 
of  a  majority.  The  election  was  therefore 
thrown  into  the  Senate,  which  used  its  discre- 
tion to  choose  Johnson  by  33  to  16  votes  {see 
Table  IX,  below).  In  such  elections  two-thirds 
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of  the  Senate  must  be  present;  and  a  majority 
of  the  wliok"  number  must  unite  in  tlie  choice. 

Minority  Elections. — Under  the  Constitution 
no  person  can  be  elected  President  or  Vice-  \ 
President  without  a  majority  of  tlie  total  ^ 
electoral  vote,  or  of  the  House  voting  by  states, 
or  of  the  Senate.  Tlie  constitutional  phrase 
"a  majority  of  the  wliole  number  of  electors 
appointed"  has  been  construed  to  mean  a  ma- 
jority of  the  electors  chosen  by  the  states  par- 
ticipating. Thus  in  the  election  of  1788-89 
only  69  of  the  91  assigned  electors  were  chosen 
[see  Table  II).  In  18G4,  11  of  the  36  states 
were  out  of  status  to  participate,  and  only  233 
of  the  317  electoral  votes  were  cast,  and  in  1868, 
294  out  of  317  were  cast;  but  in  these  cases 
the  electoral  votes  of  the  successful  candidates 
(Lincoln  and  Grant)  were  a  majority  of  all 
the  electoral  votes  assigned  to  all  the  states. 
In  several  of  the  early  elections  (particularly 
1820)  a  few  electors  either  died  between  their 
choice  and  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  col- 
leges or  neglected  to  cast  their  votes.  It  must 
be  presumed  that  in  such  cases  the  constitu- 
tional majority  would  be  a  majority  not  of  the 
actual  votes  in  the  colleges,  but  of  the  electors 
chosen,  whether  they  fulfilled  their  duty  of 
v;^ting  or  otherwise. 

The  majority  of  the  total  popular  vote 
has  no  constitutional  bearing  upon  the  choice 
of  President,  but  in  most  cases  the  successful 
candidate  has  had  more  popular  votes  than 
his  nearest  rival.  The  votes  of  Garfield  and 
Hancock  in  1880,  Cleveland  and  Blaine  in  1884, 
Harrison  and  Cleveland  in  1888,  ran  within  a 
few  thousands  of  each  other,  but  from  the 
figures  printed  in  the  accompanying  tables 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  candidate  successful 
in  the  electoral  vote  also  had  a  plurality  of '/ 
the  popular  vote.  Nevertheless,  according  to 
the  usually  received  count,  Hayes,  in  1876, 
received  about  200,000  votes  less  than  Tilden; 
and  Harrison  in  1888  was  elected  over  Cleve- 
land, though  he  had  96.000  fewer  votes. 

Wlien  it  comes  to  a  comparison  of  the  vote 
of  the  successful  candidate  against  the  total 
polled  by  all  his  opponents  there  are  numer- 
ous minority  Presidents;  beginning  with  Polk 
in  1844:  Taylor  in  1848;  Buchanan  in  1856; 
Lincoln  in  1860  (a  minority  of  over  900,000)  ; 
Hayes  in  1876,  344,000  behind;  Garfield 
(1880);  Cleveland  (1884);  Harrison  (1888); 
and  Cleveland  (1892).  In  1912,  Wilson,  the 
successful  candidate,  was  in  a  minority  of  2,- 
500,000. 

Proposed  Changes. — Ever  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Government  efforts  have  been  made  to 
change  the  system  of  presidential  election,  pre- 
sumably by  securing  a  uniform  rule  for  choos- 
ing electors  in  one  of  the  following  methods: 
(1)  choice  of  all  electors  by  districts;  (2) 
choice  of  all  electors  by  general  ticket;  (3) 
choice  by  a  general  direct  vote,  suggestions  for 
which  can  be  traced  back  to  1826;  (4)  choice 
by  Congress  out  of  candidates  nominated  by 
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the  states;  (5)  choice  by  lot  from  among  the 
retiring  Senators;  (6)  choice  by  a  combina- 
tion of  sections,  each  having  the  right  of  suc- 
cession, or  a  veto  on  the  others.  On  none  of 
these  propositions  has  the  necessary  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses  been  secured. 

Of  late  years  suggestions  have  been  made 
that  the  President  ought  to  be  elected  by  gen- 
eral  popular  vote  instead  of  by  the  unusual 
\^  and  formal  method  of  indirect  choice.  The  ex- 
istence of  small  but  tenacious  third  parties 
makes  it  difficult  to  secure  a  majority  of  the 
total  popular  vote;  arid  hence  such  a  system 
must  allow  a  choice  by  a  plurality.  The 
change  would  get  rid  of  the  present  practice  of 
swinging  a  state  block  of  electoral  votes  by 
a  small  plurality.  Thus  in  1884,  New  York 
showed  a  plurality  for  Cleveland  of  1,143  in 
a  total  vote  of  1,108,000,  and  he  was  elected. 
In  1888  Harrison  carried  the  state  by  a  plu- 
rality of  14,443  in  a  total  vote  of  1,317,000, 
and  was  thereby  elected.  On  the  other  hand 
the  result  of  the  election  under  the  present 
method  is  usually  known  by  midniglit  of  elec- 
tion day;  whereas  in  a  general  popular  vote 
the  counts  and  recounts  might  last  for  weeks; 
and  there  is  a  great  temptation  to  swell  the 
votes  in  sure  states  casting  large  majorities  on 
one   side   or   the   other. 

Actualities  of  Election. — The  final  choice  of 
a  President  depends  upon  many  factors  not 
recorded  in  the  Constitution  or  statute  books. 
He  must  first  of  all  be  nominated,  and  that 
depends  in  part  on  his  own  personality  and 
rejiutation  througliout  the  country,  and  in  part 
\  upon  the  management  and  machinery  of  his 
•^ party,  from  the  local  primary  election  up  to 
the  national  convention.  Since  1H36  no  one 
has  ever  been  elected  President  except  by  a 
'  strong  national  party  antedating  the  election. 
Third  party  movements  have  sometimes  had 
the  balance  of  power,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Liberty  party  of  1844  and  the  Free  Soilers 
of  1848  and  the  Progressives  of  ini2;  but  tlie 
requirement  of  a  majority  of  the  whole  elec- 
toral vote  makes  it  very  hard  to  carry  an 
election  without  long  and  tedious  preparation. 

The  presidential  campaign  is  the  greatest 
political  event  of  its  qnadrennial  and  absorbs 
the  political  activitii-s  of  tlie  country  for  six 
months  before  the  election.  It  was  long  a  tra- 
dition tliat  a  randidatf  must  not  take  the  field 
in  his  own  bflialf — tliongli  it  was  done  by  Scott 
in  1852.  Since  1880  the  opposite  practice  has 
grown  n[),  aixl  in  1012  every  one  of  the  six 
candid.itcs  on  tlie  ticket  made  numerous  speech- 
es in  widf'ly  difTfrcnt  parts  of  the  country. 

See  Bai.iot;  Campaigns,  Pomticai.;  Com- 
MirrKKs,  pAitTY;  Convention,  Poi.rncAi .;  Cou- 
RTTpT  Practk'fs  Acts;  rorxTiNo  in  the  Al- 

TFRNATIVK;  Fr.KfTION  PKTrRNS;  El  F.CTION.S. 
CONTESTKI);     Ei.E'TIONS.    FkDKRAI,    CoNIHOI-    OK; 

Er.ECTiox   System  in   Unitko  States;    Ei.ec- 

TOBAI,  Com. EOF;  El.KCTORAI,  Coi'NT  FOR  PRESI- 
DENT;  Nominating  Systems;   Nomination  of 


President;  Party,  Place  and  Significance 
OF;  Platform,  Political;  Qualifications  for 
Office;  Senate  of  United  States;  Suffrage. 
References:  J.  liryce,  Am.  Coriimonwealth 
(4th  ed.,  1910),  chs.  Ixxi,  Ixxii;  C.  A.  O'Neil, 
Am.  Electoral  System  (1887);  D.  A.  Mc- 
Knight,  Electoral  System  of  the  U.  S.  (1878)  ; 
J.  H.  Dougherty,  Electoral  System  of  the  U.  8. 
{ 1906 )  ;  E.  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  the  Presidency 
(1898),  Hist,  of  the  Presidency  from  1S07  to 
1909  ( 1912 )  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  Practical  Essays  in 
Am.  Gov.  (1894),  eh,  iii;  J.  Story,  Commen- 
taries (5th  ed.,  1891),  §§  1453-1460;  R.  L. 
Ashley,  Am.  Fed.  State  (1902),  326-340;  Fin- 
ley  and  Sanderson,  Am.  Executive  (1908)  ;  W. 
\V.  Willoughby,  Am.  Constitutional  Syston 
(1904),  Pt.  II,  ch.  vii;  "Counting  Electoral 
Votes"  in  House  Misc.  Docs.,  44  Cong.,  2  Sess. 
No.  13  (1877)  ;  House  Manual-,  Senate  Manual 
(annual).  Selected  lists  and  tabulations  of 
popular  and  electoral  votes  for  President  ap- 
pear in  many  places,  particularly,  Afn.  Almanac 
(1830-1862);  Whig  Almanac  (1838-1855); 
Tribune  Almanac  (1856-1913);  World  Alma- 
nac (1888-1913);  Niles'  Weekly  Register  and 
Xilcs'  Xational  Register  (1811-1848);  Apple- 
ton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  (1861-1875)  ;  Am. 
Annual  Cyclopedia  (1876-1902);  Am.  Year 
Book,  1912.  These  tabulations  were  presum- 
ably gathered  by  correspondence  with  state 
officials,  but  there  are  many  minor  differences. 
F.  W.  Hewes  and  H.  Gannett,  Scribner's  Sta- 
tistical Atlas  of  the  U.  S.  (1885),  contains 
diagrams,  maps  of  the  distribution  of  votes, 
the  popular  vote,  and  the  percentage  of  lead- 
ing votes  in  each  state,  covering  all  elections 
from  1788  to  1880.  In  Edward  Stanwood,  Hist, 
of  the  Presidency  (1898)  and  Hist,  of  the  Pres- 
idency from  1897  to  1909  (1912)  will  be  found 
tables  of  popular  and  electoral  votes  through 
the  election  of  1908.  Maps  of  the  distribution 
of  the  popular  and  electoral  votes  for  1800, 
1824,  1836  and  other  elections  down  to  1900 
will  be  found  scattered  tlirough  A.  H.  Hart, 
Ed.,  Am.  Nation  (1904-1908),  XI-XXV.  A 
semiofficial  statement  of  the  electoral  votes 
tlirough  the  election  of  1900  is  in  R.  B.  Mosher, 
Exrcutitv  Register  of  the  U.  S.,  17R9-t90.l 
(1903)  ;  and  that  statement  has  been  followed 
(with  a  few  corrections)  in  the  accompanying 
tables.  For  the  popular  vote  there  are  no 
available  figures  back  of  1824.  From  that  year 
to  1884  the  figures  used  in  the  tables  are  de- 
rived partly  from  political  almanacs  and  part- 
ly from  Hewes  and  Cannett,  Srrihner\t  Statis- 
tical Atlas  of  the  T'.  S.  (which  is  presumably 
founded  on  the  almanacs).  correct<'d  by  refer- 
ence to  Stanwood's  two  books.  On  the  elec- 
tions from  1SS8  to  1912  there  is  a  statement 
of  the  popular  vote,  based  on  the  reports  of 
state  officials  filed  in  tlie  Department  of  State, 
in  Department  of  ("oinmeree,  Slatisti<al  Ab- 
tract  of  the  U.  S.  Vo.  .^.7.  1912  (1913),  727- 
733;  and  it  has  been  followed  in  the  tables 
appended.  Ai.UERT  nrsiiNEi.L  Hart. 
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PKKSIDKNTIAL  FEVER— PUESIDENTS  OK  VlLLA<.iES 


PRESIDENTIAL  FEVER.  A  phrase  used 
to  diimtf  till'  tiijiiT  desire  for,  and  ambition 
to  gain,  the  presideni.y  of  the  I'nited  States, 
prevalent  umong  prominent  political  leaders 
and  '"favorite  sons"  in  the  several  states. 

0.  C.  H. 

PRESIDENTIAL  PREFERENCE  PRIMARY. 

See    I'KIMAUV.    I'KESIUENTIAL    I'UEFEKK.NCK. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION.  The  Con- 
stitution of  tlie  United  States  provides  (Art. 
II,   Sec.    i,   H   6)  : 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from 
office,  or  of  his  d<'ath.  resignation,  or  inability  to 
discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said  office, 
the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice-l'resident ;  and 
the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of 
removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability,  both  of 
the  President  and  \ice-President.  declaring  what 
officer  shall  then  act  as  I'resident ;  and  such  officer 
shall  act  accordingly,  until  the  disability  be  re- 
moved or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

In  1792  Congress  passed  an  act  providing 
that  in  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  disability  of  both  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent, the  president  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
would  succeed,  and  in  case  there  were  no  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  then  the  speaker  of  the 
House.  This  continued  to  be  the  law  until 
1886  when  the  law  now  in  force  (1913)  was 
enacted.  This  law  provides  for  the  succession 
of  Cabinet  officers,  constitutionally  eligible,  in 
the  following  order :  Secretary  of  State,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  At- 
torney General,  Postmaster  General,  Secretary 
of  the  Xavy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  There 
is  no  provision  concerning  an  election  before 
the  ordinary  time;  and  there  is  no  law  or 
precedent  enabling  us  to  determine  with  assur- 
ance whether  Congress  could  provide  for  such 
an  election.  There  is,  however,  some  reason 
for  thinking  that  Congress  in  passing  this  act 
of  1886  meant  to  leave  with  each  Congress  the 
right  of  deciding  whether  there  should  be  such 
an  election.  In  five  instances  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent has  succeeded  to  the  full  power  and  dig- 
nity of  the  office.  No  special  election  has 
been  held.  ^Moreover  the  law  does  not  seek  to 
define  "inability,"  although  it  is  quite  plain 
that  a  serious  question  might  arise,  as  in  fact 
it  did  during  the  long  illness  of  President  Gar- 
field. Who  is  to  decide  whether  the  inability 
is  such  that  the  next  officer  in  the  line  of 
succession  should  assume  the  presidential  du- 
ties? 

See  President;  Thibd  Tebm;  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

References:  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Cotistitution- 
al  Laic  of  the  United  States  (1910),  II,  ch. 
Iviii;  C.  S.  Hamlin,  "The  Presidential  Succes- 
sion Act  of  1886"  in  Harvard  Law  Review, 
XVIII,   182.  A.   C.   McLaughlin. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Following   is  a   list  of  the   first  28  Presidents 
of  the  United  States: 


i;S9  (April  30) -1797  (March  3).  George  Washington 
(reele<ted,  17112),  earlier  Commander  of  Coutiueutal 
.\fmv,    planter. 

ITit?  (.March  4»-lMll  (.March  3),  .lohn  Adams  (de- 
feated for  second  term,  ISOO),  previously  Vice-l'resi- 
dent. 

ISOl  (March  4)-lKii;t  (March  :ii,  Thomas  .lefferson 
(reelected,   1804),   j)reviously   Vice- I'resident. 

180!l  (.March  4)-lM7  (.March  3 1,  .lauies  Madison 
(reelected.   lS12t,   previously   Secretary   of  State. 

1S17  (.March  4I-1S25  (.March  3),  James  Monroe  (re- 
elected,  lMi(J),   previously    Secretary   of   Slate. 

1J>J5  (.March  ^i-lSJit  (.March  a.),  John  (.Jiuincy 
Adams  (defeated  for  second  term,  1S28),  previously 
Secntary    of    State. 

1S2;»  (.March   4)-l!v37    (.March   3),    Andrew   .lackson 
(reelected,   1S32),   earlier   general   and    Senator. 
1837  (.March  4)-lMl  (.March  3l,  Martin  Van  Uureu 
(defeated  for  second  term,  1S40},  previously  Vice- 
i'usiuent. 

1S41  (March  4)-1841  (.Vpril  4)  William  Henry 
Harrison  (died  in  otfice),  earlier  general  and  for- 
eign  minister. 

1841  (.\pril    4I-1S45    (.March    3),    John    Tyler,    ele- 
vated from  Vice- Presidency  by  Harrison's  death. 
1845  (March   4)-184i>    (March   3),   James   K.   Polk, 
earlier    Speaker   of    the   House. 

1849  (March  4>-1850  (July  9),  Zachary  Taylor 
(died   in   office),   previously    general. 

18oU  (July  10)-l!i33  (March  o).  Millard  fnilmore, 
elevated  from  Vice-Presidency  by  Taylor's  death. 

1853  (.March   4 1 -1857    (March   3i.    Franklin   Pierce, 
earlier   congressman   and    military    olHcer. 
1857  (.March  41-1861  (Marcli  3i,  James  Buchanan, 
previously    Minister    to    Great   biitaui. 

1861  (March  4) -1865  (April  15),  Abraham  Lincoln 
(reelected,  1864;  died  in  office),  previously  lawyer. 

18(;5  (.\pril  151-1869  (.March  3),  .Andrew  Johnson, 
elevated  from  Vice-Presidency  by  Lincoln's  death. 

1869  (March  5)-18S7  (March  3),  Ulysses  S,  Grant 
(reelected,   1872),   previously   general. 

187r  (March    4) -1881     (March    3i,    Rutherford    B. 
Hayes,  previously  general  and  governor  of  Ohio. 
1S81  (March    4)-1881    (Sept.    19),    James    A.    Gar- 
field (died  in  office),  previously  general  and  Repre- 
sentative. 

ISSl  (Sept.  20)-1885  (March  3),  Chester  .\.  Arthur, 
elevated  from  Vice-Presidency  by  Garfield's  death. 

1885  (March  31-1889  (March  3i,  (Jruver  Clevelaud 
(defeated  for  reelection,  1888),  previously  governor 
of  New  York. 

1889  (March  4)-1893  (March  3),  Benjamin  Harri- 
son,   previously    Senator. 

1893  (March  4)-lS97  (March  3),  Grover  Cleveland 
(second   term). 

1897  (March  4) -1901  (Sept.  14),  William  McKinley 
(reelected,  1900,  died  in  office),   previously  Repre- 

SPTltfl't'ivP 

1901  (St^pt.  14)-1909  (March  31,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, elevated  from  Vice- Presidency  bv  McKinlev's 
death  (elected  1904.  defeated  for  third  term.  1912). 

1909  (March  4i-1913  (March  3),  William  Howard 
Taft  (defeated  for  second  term,  1912),  previously 
Secretary  of  War. 

1913  (March  4 )-Woodrow  Wilson,  previously  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey. 


See  ExBCTTTTVE  AND  CONGRESS;  Under  Presi- 
dent; Presidential  Elections;  and  Presi- 
dents by  name.  A.  B.  H. 

PRESIDENTS  OF  VILLAGES.  The  official 
title  of  the  chief  officer  of  a  village  in  New 
York,  Vermont,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota.  More  often  the  title  mayor  is 
used,  and  in  some  cases  other  titles,  such  as 
intendant,  warden,  or  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  They  are  usually  elected  by  popular 
vote,  for  a  term  of  one  or  two  years.  They 
preside  over  the  meetings  of  village  councils, 
have  some  supervision  over  other  village  of- 
ficers and  a  more  definite  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  local  police  ordinances.  In 
some  states  there  is  a  tendency  to  vest  them 
with  the  special  powers  of  mayors  such  as 
the  power  to  veto  acts  of  the  councils  and  to 
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PRESS— PRICES  AND  CHARGES,  REGULATION  OF 


appoint  policemen  and  minor  officials.  See 
Villages,  Ixcobpobated.  Reference:  J.  A. 
Fairlie,  Local  Government  in  Counties,  Toicns, 
and  Villages    (1906),  209-10.  J.  A.  F. 


PRESS. 

THE   PbESS. 


See  Fkeedou  of  Speech  a^o)  of 


PRESS,    ASSOCIATED. 
Press. 


See     Associated 


PREVIOUS  QUESTION.  The  previous  ques- 
tion was  originally  a  devici'  for  suspending 
debate  on  a  subject  of  a  delicate  nature.  In 
Congress,  since  ISll,  the  purpose  of  the  motion 
has  been  to  close  debate  on  the  measure  under 
consideration  by  the  House  ( Rule  XVII ) . 
It  is  not  used  in  committee  of  the  wliole 
nor  in  the  Senate.  It  may  be  demanded 
by  any  member  and  if  ordered  by  a  majority 
the  main  question  as  ordered,  whether  a  single 
motion,  or  all  the  motions  required  to  put  the 
measure  through  all  its  stages  to  final  passage, 
is  put  to  a  vote.  Forty  minutes  of  debate  are 
allowed  whenever  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  a  question  on  which  there  has  been 
no  debate,  but  if  there  has  been  debate,  even 
though  brief,  before  the  ordering  of  the  pre- 
vious question,  the  ordering  of  the  previous 
question  must  be  followed  by  an  immediate 
vote.  The  forty  minutes  is  equally  divided 
between  those  favoring  the  question  and  those 
opposing  it.  In  practice  the  member  in  charge 
of  a  measure  brought  before  the  House  {see 
Leader  of  the  House)  and  having  the  floor 
usually  demands  the  previous  question  at  the 
end  of  his  hour  {see  Hour  Rule),  unless  the 
measure  is  being  debated  under  a  special  or- 
der. See  Parliamentary  Law;  RtxES  of 
Congress:  State  Legislature.  Reference: 
A.  C.  Hinds.  Digest  and  Manual  of  Rules 
(1908),  607-616.  A.  N.  H. 

PRICE,  ECONOMIC  THEORY  OF.  Price  is 
value  expressed  in  terms  of  money.  A  thing  has 
value  when,  and  only  when,  more  of  it  is  de- 
sired than  there  is  to  be  had.  When  a  great 
deal  more  is  desired  than  there  is  to  be  had, 
each  unit  of  it  will  have  a  high  value,  and 
when  there  is  almost  as  much  as  is  desired, 
each  unit  will  have  a  low  value.  When  there 
is  f|uite  a.H  much  as  is  dcsircfl.  each  unit  will 
have  no  value;  ami  if  there  should  be  a  great 
deal  more  than  is  desired,  it  may  even  have  a 
negative  value  and  iii'-n  will  jmy  money  to 
get  rid  of  it.  This  rule  applies  to  money  as 
well  as  to  everything  else. 

A  thing  may  l>e  scarce  either  l)Ocause  nature 
has  supplied  very  little  of  it,  or  because  it 
costs  HO  much  to  produce  it  as  to  discourage 
j>ro(Iu«tif»n.  It  may  be  desired  either  becmise 
it  is  ilireetly  useful,  as  in  the  case  of  consum- 
ers' gooils,  or  because  it  is  indirectly  useful, 
as  in  the  case  of  instruments  of  production. 
In  the  case  of  an  article  of  consumption,  the 


desire  for  each  unit  tends  to  grow  less  intense 
the  more  we  have  of  it,  for  the  physiological 
reason  that  our  capacity  for  consuming  any 
single  article  is  limited,  and  the  more  nearly 
we  reach  that  limit,  the  less  intense  our  desire 
for  it  becomes.  In  the  case  of  an  agent  of 
production,  say  a  tool,  the  desire  for  each 
unit  tends  to  grow  less  intense  the  more  we 
have  of  it,  for  the  physical  reason  that,  with 
a  given  supply  of  other  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, our  ability  to  use  profitably  that  particu- 
lar kind  is  limited,  and  the  more  nearly  we 
approach  that  limit  the  less  profitable  each 
additional   unit  becomes. 

See  Cost;  Value. 

References:  T.  X.  Carver,  Distribution  of 
Wealth  (1904),  ch.  i;  A.  Marshall,  Principles 
of  Econamiis  (6th  ed.,  19101.  Bk.  IV;  F,  von 
Wieser,  Satural  Value  (1893);  C.  W.  Mac- 
far  lane.  Value  and  Distribution  (1899)  ;  J.  R. 
Commons,  The  Distribution  of  Wealth  (1893), 
ch.  i.  T.  X.  C. 

PRICES  AND  CHARGES.  REGULATION 

OF.  The  guaranties  of  liberty  and  property 
found  in  the  state  constitutions  and  in  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution stand  in  the  way  of  general  legislative 
regulation  of  prices  at  which  goods  shall  be 
sold  or  the  rates  at  which  services  shall  be 
rendered  {see  Contract,  Freedom  of:  Labor, 
Freedom  of).  But  those  who  pursue  public 
callings  or  devote  their  property  to  a  public 
use  {see  Public  Use),  thereby  availing  them- 
selves of  advantages  specially  conferred  upon 
them  by  organized  society,  subject  themselves 
in  return  to  governmental  regulation  of  their 
rates,  charges,  and  methods  of  doing  business 
which  could  not  be  exercised  with  reference 
to  private  contracts  and  private  property  (sec 
Police  Power).  For  reasons  which  are  not  the 
same  in  each  case,  the  businesses  of  common 
carriers  in  general,  and  in  particular  railroad 
companies,  telegraph  and  telephone  companies, 
hackmen,  draymen,  bakers,  millers,  wharfin- 
gers, public  warehousemen,  public  ferrymen, 
and  innkeepers  have  been  said  to  be  in  sucli 
sense  public  as  that  they  are  burdened  with  du- 
ties not  resting  upon  those  callings  which  are 
strictly  private;  and  therefore  they  arc  subject 
to  public  regulation  which  may  include  regula- 
tion of  prices  and  rates  {see  Gbangeb  Cases; 
MuNN   vs.    Illinois  I. 

Any  business  which  can  be  carried  on  only 
under  the  grant  of  a  public  franchise  is  neces- 
sarily subject  to  regulation  as  to  prices  and 
charges  which  may  be  fixed  in  the  granting 
of  the  franchise  or.  if  it  involves  a  monopoly, 
may  be  regulated  under  the  general  police  pow- 
er {see  Franchises,  Corporation,  Legal  As- 
pects OK).  Thus  corporations  authorized  to 
supply  the  inhabit^ints  of  a  city  with  water, 
pas,  electric  light  and  power,  street  ear  serv- 
ice, etc..  are  subject  to  regulation  as  to  their 
rates  and  charges. 
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As  between  one  who  liolds  liimself  out  as 
pursuing;  a  puhlit.'  calling  and  one  of  the  public 
entitled  to  be  served  in  pursiumce  of  that  call- 
ing, it  may  be  a  judicial  question  whether  tiie 
rate  or  charge  in  a  particular  case  is  reason- 
able. But  the  general  regulation  of  rates  and 
charges  in  such  callings  is  a  legislative  func- 
tion, which  may  be  delegated  to  a  commission 

(see        l.NTERSTATK        tOMMtlKCE        tOxM.MlSSION  ; 
COMMEKlK.   (.JOVEKN-ME-NTAI,  CONTROL  OK). 

The  natural  and  necessary  limitation  upon 
the  exercise  of  the  legislative  power  to  regulate 
prices  and  rates  in  cases  in  which  such  rigiit 
of  regulation  exists  is  that  those  engaged  in 
a  pul>lic  calling  or  who  have  devoted  their 
property  to  a  public  use  siiall  not  be  deprived 
of  the  right  to  pursue  such  calling  or  make  a 
profit  out  of  the  business  to  which  their  prop- 
erty has  been  devoted;  for  to  deny  a  reason- 
able compensation  for  services  rendered  or  for 
the  use  of  property  is  to  infringe  tlie  lilx'rty 
of  contract  or  the  essential  right  to  the  en- 
joyment of  property.  In  the  case  of  Smyth  vs. 
Aiaes  (169  U.  S.  466)  the  court  said: 


••'• .v..      .-.        i.n        ■<^i.->i(iiiii«-      tpi       till-      ^-^u^l^' 

or  by  rot;uliUii>us  iul<)[)t<'(J  iiuilcr  its  authnrity  that 
the  matter  may  not  become  the  subject  of  judicial 
imiuiry. 

Tiie  reasonableness  of  the  compensation  per- 
mitted is  therefore  a  judicial  question  to  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  usual  profits  on 
property  employed  in  other  forms  of  business, 
the  usual  rate  of  interest  realized  on  property 
thus  invested  atlording  a  substantial  guide  to 
<leterniine  reasonable  profits. 

See  CoNTR.\cT,  Freedom  of;  Commerce, 
Governmental  Control  of;  Due  Process  of 
Law;  Interstate  Commerce  Leglslatio.v  ; 
Pi^Lic  Service  Corporations;  Quasi-Public 
Corporations  ;    Transportation,    Regulation 

OF. 

References:  Brass  vs.  Stoeser,  153  U.  S.  391; 
Budd  vs.  N.  Y.,  143  U.  S.  517;  Railroad  Com. 
Cases,  116  U.  S.  307.  Emlin  McClain. 
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Definition. — The  term  "primary"  is  applied 
to  a  party  election  for  the  purpose  of  choosing 
candidates  or  delegates  to  choose  candidates 
to  contest  in  the  following  regular  election. 
"Caucus"  {sec)  and  "primary"  are  sometimes 
used  interchangeably  but  generally  caucus  is 
used  to  describe  a  mass  meeting  of  party  voters 
assembled  at  a  particular  time  and  place  to 
-choose  candidates  or  delegates,  and  a  primary 
is  a  party  election  held  at  a  particular  place 
between  certain  fixed  hours  during  which  party 
vojtersjoay  appear  and  cast  their  ballots  for 
candidates  or  delegates.  The  term  caucus  is 
often  loosely  used  and  broadly  applied  to  a 
wide  variety  of  political  conferences:  primarj' 
has  an  increasingly  definite  use  in  connection 
with  primary  or  preliminary  elections. 

Historical  Growth. — Various  methods  of 
placing  candidates  for  office  in  nomination  have 
l)een  employed  in  the  United  States.  Origin- 
ally candidates  for  local  office  were  presented 
to  the  electorate  upon  their  own  announcement, 
upon  the  endorsement  of  mass  meetings,  or  up- 
on nomination  by  informal  caucus.  Candi- 
dates for  state  office  were  generally  named  by 
a  legislative  caucus  composed  of  members  of 
the  party  in  the  legislative  body  or  later  by 
a  "mongrel  caucus"  in  which  legislators  and 
other  representatives  of  the  party  united  in 
the  selection  of  nominees.  In  the  national  field 
candidates  for  President  were  named  by  the 
congressional  caucus.  After  a  long  struggle 
the  legislative  caucus  and  the  congressional 
caucus  were  overthrown,  and  the  system  of 
choosing  candidates  in  conventions  composed 
of  delegates  specially  chosen  for  that  purpose 


came  into  vogue.  By  1840  the  convention  sys- 
tem had  generally  been  adopted  for  national 
and  local  offices.  By  1866  abuses  in  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  had  begun  to  appear  and 
this  led  to  legal  regulation  of  nominations  in 
the  interest  of  the  purity  of  elections.  This 
process  continued  slowly  until  about  1890,  and 
then  very  rapidly  until  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  By  that  time  party  elections 
were  generally  placed  under  practically  the 
same  legal  restrictions  and  guaranties  as  regu- 
lar elections.  Dissatisfaction  with  the  work- 
ings of  tlie  delegate  system  gave  rise  to  an- 
other movement,  and  about  1900  the  direct 
nomination  system  began  to  be  generally  used, 
although  it  had  been  employed  as  early  as  the 
sixties  on  a  small  scale,  and  in  the  nineties 
on   an   increasing  scale. 

Convention  System. — At  the  present  time 
tliere  are  four  principal  methods  of  nominating 
candidates.  These  are:  (1)  the  delegate  con- 
vention system:  (2)  the  direct  primary;  (3) 
the  non-partisan  primary;  (4)  nomination  by 
petition  only.  Under  the  first  of  these  sys- 
tems, the  delegate  convention  plan,  candidates 
for  public  offices  are  selected  by  conventions 
which  are  made  up  of  delegates  who  have  been 
selected  either  by  other  conventions  in  smaller 
districts,  or  directly  by  the  voters  in  small 
districts.  Candidates  for  President  of  the 
United  States  are  named  by  national  conven- 
tions which  are  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
in  part  by  state  conventions  which  are  com- 
posed of  delegates  chosen  l>y  county  conven- 
tions, which  are  composed  of  delegates  chosen 
by  towns  or  wards  either  in  caucuses  or  pri- 
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maries.  This  system  of  indirect  choice  has 
been  accompanied  by  many  abuses  and  is  fast 
disappearing.  For  choice  of  state  and  local  of- 
fices it  is  found  in  most  of  the  northeastern 
and  some  of  the  central  states,  but  during  the 
last  ten  years  has  rapidly  been  supplanted  by 
the  direct  primary.  The  convention  plan  was 
so  indirect  and  complicated  as  to  make  effective 
popular  action  difficult.  Fraud  and  corruption 
also  crept  into  its  operations  and  rendered 
the  system  generally  unpopular.  It  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  instruments  of  control 
in  the  hands  of  the  machine  (see)  and  the 
boss  (see),  and  as  one  of  the  elements  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  spoils  system  (see). 

Direct  Primaries. — Under  the  system  of  di- 
rect nomination  candidates  are  selected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  party.  In  a  number  of 
states  provision  is  made  for  direct  vote  in 
eacli  party  on  choice  for  presidential  nominee 
(see  PRniARY,  Direct;  Primary,  Presiden- 
tial Preference).  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  direct  primary  makes  it  possible 
for  the  voter  to  exercise  more  complete  control 
over  party  nomination  and  makes  domination 
by  the  party  machine  and  the  boss  more  diffi- 
cult tlian  under  the  delegate  system. 

Non-Partisan  Primary. — The  non-partisan 
primary  has  been  developed  in  connection  with 
tlie  commission  form  of  government  as  worked 
out  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  other  cities. 
Under  this  system  a  preliminary  election  ia 
held  in  which  all  voters  may  participate.  The 
liighest  two  candidates  for  mayor  and  the  high- 
est eight  candidates  for  the  four  positions  of 
commissioner,  are  eligible  for  the  second  and 
final  election.  No  party  emblem,  circle  (see 
Party  Circle)  or  designation  is  permitted  in 
connection  with  the  name  of  any  candidate 
either  in  the  primary  or  first  election  or  in 
the  second  election.  In  some  cases  as  in  Berke- 
ley, California,  this  plan  has  been  so  modified 
as  to  provide  tliat  if  any  candidate  receives  a 
majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  in  the  first  elec- 
tion, the  second  election  shall  then  be  unnec- 
essary as  far  as  that  office  is  concerned.  In 
other  cases  the  system  of  preferential  voting 
lias  been  applied.  The  purpose  of  this  system 
is  to  eliminat<'  the  national  political  parties 
from  local  elections.  Thus  far  the  results  have 
been  satisfactory  and  city  elections  under  this 
system  have  been  conducted  on  a  non-partisan 
basis  (.srr  Vote,  Prekkrkntial)  . 

Nomination  by  Petition  Only. — The  system 
of  iKiiniiiation  i)y  jwlition  only  is  also  apjilied 
solely  to  local  elections.  This  jtlan  provides 
that  nominations  for  office  shall  be  made  by 
petition  only  and  that  no  party  designation  of 
any  sort  mIuiII  be  attached  to  the  name  of  the 
candidates.  This  system  has  been  adopted  in 
Newport,  R.  T.,  in  l?oston,  and  in  other  cities. 
It  is  also  employed  in  tlie  selection  of  judges 
ami  of  school  officials  in  certain  stat<'H  in  ac- 
cordance   with    recent    laws.      Tlie    purpose    of 


party  elections  in  local,  school  or  judicial  af- 
fairs  (see  Petition,  Nomination  by). 

A  modification  of  these  last  two  systems  is 
found  in  Wisconsin.  The  law  of  this  state 
(1907,  ch.  670)  permits  of  a  system  under 
which  nomination  may  be  made  by  petition 
only,  but  after  the  nominations  are  filed  upon 
petition  of  five  per  cent  of  the  electors,  a  pre- 
liminary election  may  be  called  at  which  the 
two  candidates  for  each  office  will  be  selected 
and  made  the  candidates  at  the  final  election. 

Test  of  Party  Affiliation. — As  the  party  pri- 
mary becomes  more  and  more  like  an  election 
the  question  of  a  satisfactory  legal  test  of 
membership  in  a  particular  party  becomes  more 
important.  Originally,  and  still  to  some  extent, 
in  the  South,  this  was  a  subject  over  which 
the  party  authorities  had  complete  control. 
In  recent  years,  however,  the  tendency  lias  been 
to  prescribe  tests ^f_partj^nember ship  in  the 
primary  law.  The  most  frequent  test  required 
is  an  expression  of  intention  to  support  th€ 
party  candidates  in  the  ensuing  election 
Sometimes  this  is  coupled  with  a  declaratior 
of  past  support  of  or  affiliation  with  the  party 
In  some  cases  the  voter  must,  if  challenged, 
merely  answer  affirmatively  the  question  "Are 
you  a  Republican?"  (or  a  Democrat,  etc.,  as 
the  case  may  be).  In  other  instances,  as  in 
Illinois,  it  is  further  provided  that  no  one 
may  take  part  in  a  primary  if  he  has  partici- 
pated in  the  primary  of  another  party  within 
a  jK^riod  of  two  years. 

A  number  of  states  have  provided  for  a  sys- 
tem of  party  registration  corresponding  some- 
what to  the  registration  in  connection  with  the 
general  election.  At  the  time  of  such  regis- 
tration the  voter  is  given  an  opportunity  of 
declaring  his  party  afliliation,  if  any,  and  a 
list  of  party  voters  is  then  made  up  from  these 
indications  of  preference.  This  list  then  serves 
as  the  registration  list  for  the  ensuing  primary 
election.  This  system  has  been  longest  in 
operation  and  most  completely  worked  out  in 
New  York  state. 

In  a  few  instances  the  party  test  has  been 
abolished  altogether.  In  California  the  law 
of  1809  contained  a  provision  which  enabletl 
the  voter  to  cast  a  ballot  for  either  party 
without  divulging  his  party  preference.  This 
clause  was  sub.se(iuently  declared  unconstitu- 
tional as  was  a  similar  provision  in  the  Oregon 
law  of  1901.  In  the  Wisconsin  Law  of  lOO.l 
absolute  secrecy  of  the  ballot  is  secured  and 
the  voter  may  vote  for  candidates  for  which- 
ever party  he  may  choose.  He  cannot  vote 
with  both  parties  at  the  same  time  however. 
This  is  called  the  "open  primary,"  as  distin- 
guished from  the  "closed  primary"  where  the 
])arty  test  is  ajtplied. 

In  the  so-called  "non-|)artisan  primaries" 
which  are  found  in  connection  with  the  coin- 
mission  form  of  government  (sec  Commlssion 
Sv.sTKM )    and   which   are   really   not    primaries 


this  plan  in  to  prevent  i)arly  nominations  and     at  all,  there  is  no  test  of  party  allegiance  or 
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affiliation.  An  elector  may  vote  for  any  can- 
ilidate  for  the  nomination  regardless  of  party 
ties.  It  is  clear  in  this  case,  however,  that  the 
ilesijrn  of  the  law  is  to  eliminate  parties  al- 
togi'ther. 

Judicial  Interpretation  of  Primary  Laws. — 
On  the  whole,  the  courts  have  sustained  the 
constitutionality  of  primary  legislation  of  the 
last  forty  years,  with  few  exceptions.  In  Cal- 
ifornia ami  in  Illinois  considerable  ditrKulty 
has  been  exix>rienced  in  securing  the  passage 
of  a  law  that  would  meet  the  approval  of  the 
courts,  but  elsewhere  the  judicial  veto  has 
been  very  sparingly  exercised.  In  no  field  of 
legislation  has  the  judiciary  shown  itself  more 
friendly  to  experiment  than  in  the  regulation 
of  political  organization.  There  has  been  iin- 
usually  little  of  the  "law's  delay"  to  hinder 
the  advance  of  primary  legislation.  The  objec- 
tion of  special  legislation,  of  unfair  discrim- 
ination between  political  parties,  of  interfer- 
ence with  the  freedom  and  equality  of  elec- 
tions, and  of  unwarranttd  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  political  parties  as  voluntary  asso- 
ciations, have  all  been  met  and  overruled.  The 
theorv  of  the  partv  as  a  voluntarv  association 
has  been  completely  overthrown  by  the  con- 
trary doctrine  that  the  party  is  in  reality 
a  governmental  agency,  subject  to  legal  regu- 
lation and  control.  The  element  of  public  con- 
cern in  the  making  of  nominations  has  been 
strongly  emphasized,  and  the  right  of  the  legis- 
lature to  make  reasonable  regulations  to  pro- 
tect and  preserve  the  purity  and  honesty  of 
elections  has  been  vigorously  asserted.  The 
police  power  has  been  invoked  against  the  un- 
regulated, party.     The  absence  of  any  constitu- 


tional prohibition  or  regulation  has  been  ad- 
vanced in  behalf  of  the  law-making  body  of 
the  state,  and  made  a  i>art  of  the  general 
argument  in  bi-iialf  of  the  laws  attacked.  And 
finally  the  privileged  position  of  the  party  up- 
on the  ballot,  under  the  ollicial  ballot  system, 
has  been  used  as  a  means  of  justifying  all  man- 
ner of  restraint  and  regulations  in  return.  As 
Justice  Holmes  said,  "The  legislature  has  a 
right  to  attach  rt-asonable  conditions  to  that 
advantage,  if  it  has  a  right  to  grant  the  ad- 
vantage." 

See  Ballot;  Ballot,  Australian;  Caucus, 
Legislative,  for  Nomix.vtio.x  ;  Convention, 
Political;  Nominating  Systems  in  the  Unit- 
ed States;  Party,  Pl^vce  and  Significance 
OF;   Primary,  Direct. 

References:  C.  E.  Merriam,  Primary  Elec- 
tions (lil08)  ;  Library  of  Congress,  Lint  of  Ref- 
erences on  Primary  Elections  (1905);  F.  W. 
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the  U.  S.  (1897)  ;  E.  C.  Meyer,  Xomin<iting  Sys- 
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tion, Report,  1909;  R.  H.  Fuller,  Government 
by  tlie  People  (1908). 
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\^  Definition. — A  direct  primary  is  a  party 
election  at  which  candidates  fox. nomination 
are  chosen  directly  by  the  party  voters.  It  is 
generally  contrasted  with  the  delegate  or  con- 
vention system  under  which  the  party  voters 
choose  delegates,  who,  in  turn,  select  tlie  party 
candidates.  By  the  one  plan  the  voter  selects 
his  choice  for  nomination  directly,  by  the  other 
plan   indirectly. 

Extent  of  Use.— The  direct  method  of  select- 
ing candidates  was  used  as  early  as  the  sixties 
in  Pennsylvania  and  was  known  as  the  Craw- 
ford county  system.  It  was  employed  for  many 
years  in  various  counties  and  cities  under 
rules  adopted  by  one  party  or  the  other  in  the 
central,  southern  and  western  states,  but  did 
not  come  into  general  use  until  the—nineties. 
The  direct  primary  was  adopted  by  a  legisla- 
tive act  instead  of  by  party  rule  in  ^Minnesota 
in  1899,  but  ajipliod  only  to  one  county  (Hen- 
nepin). The  first  state  to  adopt  the  system 
,by  legal  enactment  for  all  nominations  was 
\Visconsin   in   1903.     The   system  spread   over 
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the  United  States  with  very  great  rapidity. 
Jan.  1,  1914.  complete  state-wide  systems  of 
direct  nominations  had  been  established  in 
32  states,  wliile  in  five  others  the  direct  pri- 
mary was  established  by  party  rule.  In  addi- 
tion, two  states,  North  Carolina  and  Mary- 
land, had  incomplete  systems,  leaving  only 
nine  states  without  any  system  of  state-wide 
direct  primary. 

Reasons  for  Adoption. — The  direct  primary 
was  the  outgrowth  of  widespread  and  deep- 
seated  dissatisfaction  with  the  convention  (see 
Convention,  Political)  system.  It  was  a  re- 
sult of  a  desire  to  substitute  for  this  dis- 
credited method  some  more  effective  way  of 
nominating  candidates.  Under  the  worst  con- 
ditions the  delegate  system  was  accompanied  / 
by  bribery,  trickery  and  political  trading  on  a 
large  scale.  Under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances the  delegate  system  was  so  indirect  in 
its  methods  that  the  results  obtained  were 
frwjuently  wholly  unrepresentative  of  the  will 
of  the   rank   and  file   of  the  party.     It  was 
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generally  felt  that  political  bosses  and  ma- 
chines were  fostered  under  a  system  which  of- 
fered such  large  opportunities  for  their  char- 
acteristic methods  of  intrigue  and  corruption, 
and  that  the  introduction  of  more  simple  nomi- 
nation machinery  would  increase  tlie  chances 
for  a  genuinely  representative  selection  by  the 
people  of  the  party.  Widespread  disclosures 
of  corruption  within  the  ranks  of  the  ruling 
political  oligarchies  intensified  popular  dis- 
trust of  them  and  aroused  the  desire  to  secure 
a  really  representative  form  of  party  govern- 
ment. It  was  argued  tliat  the  direct  primary 
would  prevent  bribery,  trickery  and  corrupt 
deals  in  connection  with  the  delegates  and  con- 
vention, and  would  afford  the  party  electorate 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  will  more  di- 
rectly and  effectively.  It  was  asserted  that 
greater  interest  in  p£^±y_  nominations  would 
be  shown  by  the  electorate  and  that  the  chance 
\^  of  selecting  honest  and  capable  nominees  would 
be  materially  increased.  The  burden  of  tlie 
argument  was  that  the  control  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  parties  over  tiie  affairs  of  the 
])arty  would  be  restored,  or  at  least  an  oppor- 
tunity opened  for  party  democracy.  The  dis- 
repute into  which  party  management  and  ma- 
chines had  generally  fallen  added  force  to 
these  contentions  and  hastened  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  party  nomination  system  within 
tlie  limits  of  a  decade. 

Practical  Operation. — In  the  main  the  results 
obtained  under  tlie  direct  primaries  have  been 
satisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  tiie  change. 
The  vote  cast  at  tlie  primaries  has  been  larger 
than  under  the  delegate  system  as  a  rule,  and 
the  greater  interest  shown  within  the  party 
has  tended  to  make  party  rulers  more  amen- 
able to  the  will  of  tiie  party.  Notable  illustra- 
tions of  the  effectiveness  with  wiiicli  tlie  direct 
primaries  may  be  employed  are  found  in  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Bass  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  of  Governor  Jolinson  in  California 
in  1!)10.  and  in  numerous  other  points  since 
the  adoption  of  the  system.  The  appreliensions 
expressed  by  the  opponents  of  the  plan  wlien 
tlie  suliject  was  under  discussion  have  not  been 
realized,  as  for  example,  the  avalanche  of 
candidates,  the  danger  of  party  disruption  or 
destruction,  geograjthical  discriniinatioii  I'spe- 
cially  on  the  part  of  urban  districts,  the  un- 
due influence  of  the  press,  prohibitive  cost  to 
tlie  candidates. 

Pre-Primary  States.— Some  tendencies,  un- 
foreseen eitlier  by  the  friends  or  foes  of  tlie 
direct  [irimary  have  dev(  loped  in  the  practical 
operation  of  the  system.  The  tendency  to  hold 
preliminary  or  pre  primary  caucuses  is  strong. 
A  powerful  comliinatinn  of  "bosses"  may  make 
up  a  nomination  "slate"  or  list  of  candidates, 
which  is  not  easily  assailed  liy  the  unorganized 
mass  of  the  fiarfy.  In  theory,  any  one  is  free 
to  oppose  it,  liiit  ill  [iractice  an  attack  is  futile 
iinleMH  an  overpowering  public  sentiment  is 
aroused.     It  is  contended,  however,  that  slates 
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so   made    are    more   easily   broken   under    the    • 
direct  primaries  than  where  delegates  are  se- 
lected.    It  is  said  that  the  voters  become  more 
independent  and  are  often  disposed  to  "smash 
the  slate  in  whole  or  in  part."     The  primary  i 
amounts  to  a  referendum  on  the  caucus  nomiv 
nees,  and  the  elimination  of  the  unfit  is  made 
easier  than  under  the  convention  method,  where 
in  many  instances  the  candidates  for  the  mi- 
nor, and  sometimes   for   the  major,  offices  are 
not  even  mentioned  in  advance  of  their  selec- 
tion by  the  convention.     In  any  event  the  party 
leaders   are   made   directly    responsible   to   the 
party   voters   for   the   principles   and   the   per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  candidates  presented.     If 
these  nominees  are  unworthy,  the  voters  liave 
an  opportunity  to  reject  them  and  thus  to  dis-^ 
crt'dit   the   slate   makers.      Tlie   caucus   always 
runs    the    risk    of    repudiation    by    the    party 
electorate. 

Party  Harmony. — The  prediction  that  the 
direct  primary  would  "destroy  the  party"'  was 
obviously  untrue,  since  party  organizations 
continue  to  exist  in  flourishing  condition  under 
the  new  .system.  The  "party  suicide,"  which 
some  political  leaders  anticipated  would  fol- 
low the  passage  of  direct  primary  laws,  is  yet 
to  occur.  Some  complaint  has  been  made  that 
party  dissensions  are  more  frequent  than  be- 
fore and  that  factional  jealousy  and  bitterness 
within  the  ranks  are  more  common  than  in  the 
days  when  the  masters  of  tlie  convention  "har- 
monized" the  ticket.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  there  really  are  more  factional  dis- 
turbances of  a  personal  nature  under  the  new 
system  than  under  the  old.  Many  a  party  feud 
dated  from  some  ugly  fight  regarding  tlie  seat- 
ing of  delegates  or  the  general  conduct  of  the 
convention.  The  delegate  that  was  thrown  out 
of  the  convention  or  the  candidate  that  was 
beaten  by  unfair  tactics  very  often  developed 
political  hatred  of  a  most  bitter  and  enduring 
type. 

Influence  of  Press.— It  is  often  charged  that 
the  press  becomes  a  more  important  factor 
under  the  direct  primary  system  than  under 
the  delegate  plan.  Since  the  candidate  can  not 
meet  personally  all  of  his  constituents  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  great  organs  of  publicity 
seriously  affects  the  prospects.  It  may  happen 
that  the  press  is  dominated  by  a  factional  or 
other  sjiocial  interest,  and  hence  that  a  par- 
ticular candidate  or  group  of  candidates  may 
not  receive  proper  publicity.  The  general  dic- 
tation of  ntmiinations  by  a  preju(lice<l  or  venal 
jness,  would  of  course  be  a  political  calamity 
of  serious  proportions.  But  the  danger  to  the 
cause  of  good  government  from  this  stiurce  is 
not.  after  all,  as  great  as  it  is  frequently  jiro- 
suniecl.  A  newspaper  cannot  continuously  in- 
fluence large  masses  of  voters  unless  the  com- 
munity has  come  to  believe  that  this  journal 
is,  on- the  whole,  honest  in  its  intentions,  clear 
in  its  vision,  and  tem|)erale  in  its  judgment 
of    men    and    measures.      Insincere    apjieals    to 
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popular  passion  and  cunningly  concealed  pleas 
tor  special  interest  may  bring  temporary  suc- 
cess, but  in  the  long  run  newspaiRMS  of  either 
type  will  not  possi^ss  tlie  eonliilenee  of  the 
leetorate  and  will  not  enjoy  a  wide  circle  of 
Milluenee. 

Publicity  Pamphlets. — A  novel  publicity 
feature  in  connection  witli  prinniry  elections 
was  cstablislutl  in  Oregon  and  lias  since  been 
adopted  by  a  number  of  other  states.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Oregon  plan  each  candidate  may 
have  printed  a  cut  of  himself  and  a  statement 
of  the  platform  or  principles  upon  which  he 
stands,  together  with  similar  statements  from 
other  candidates,  in  a  publicity  pamphlet  for 
a  nominal  sum.  This  pamphlet  is  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  state  to  each  voter  prior 
to  the  primary.  In  this  way  the  candidates 
are  given  widespread  publicity  at  a  nominal 
expense  and  at  the  same  time  all  voters  are 
given  the  information  regarding  the  several 
candidates  in  compact  form. 

Character  of  Nominees. — That  the  demagogue 
will  on  the  whole,  fare  better  before  the  party 
voters  than  before  the  representatives  of  the 
voters,  is  an  assertion  that  can  not  be  estab- 
lished. The  "sober  second  thought"  of  the 
convention  can  scarcely  be  assumed  to  have 
unerringly  fixed  upon  the  ideal  candidate.  Al- 
so it  may  be  conceded  that  occasionally  a  con- 
vention nomination  was  given  to  a  man  who 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  run  the  gaunt- 
let both  at  the  primary  and  at  the  election. 
On  the  whole,  the  process  of  "deliberation" 
in  a  convention  tended  to  produce  candidates 
who  were  not  sufficiently  in  agreement  with 
the  conscience,  sentiment  and  judgment  of  the 
masses  of  the  party.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
the  direct  primary  was  to  establish  closer  re- 
lations between  the  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives. , 

Platform  Making. — ^lany  interesting  prob- 
lems arise  in  the  practical  application  and 
development  of  the  primary  system.  For 
example:  How  shall  the  party  platform  be 
framed?  What  majority  shall  be  required 
for  nomination?  How  far  shall  direct  pri- 
mary be  extended  to  the  choice  of  national 
officials  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  city  offi- 
cials on  the  other  hand?  In  local  districts 
where  direct  primaries  were  first  tried  the 
question  of  the  platform  did  not  occasion 
serious  trouble.  In  larger  districts,  however, 
the  question  became  more  important,  for  there 
are  occasionally  serious  divisions  of  opinion  in 
state  elections,  and  for  such  emergencies  pro- 
vision must  be  made  Jn  the  law. 

In  Wisconsin  the  state  platform  is  made 
by    a    candidate's    convention.      This    body    is 

composed    of    all    the    patty candidates    for 

state  offices  and  for  the  legislature  and 
also  the  party's  hold-over  members  of  the 
state  senate.  In  this  way  members  both  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  departments  may 
be  committed   to  a  definite  policy  and  their 


platform  formally  presented  to  the  voter.  In 
Missouri  the  law  provides  for  the  formulation 
of  the  platform  by  the  state  central  eomniittec 
acting  with  tiie  party  nominees  for  state  office, 
for  Congress  and  for  the  legislature.  In  Ore- 
gon provision  is  made  for  declaration  at  the 
time  of  filing  the  petition  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  candiilate  stands  in  not  exceed- 
ing 100  words,  and  12  words  are  permitted 
to  ap|)ear  upon  the  iiallot.  Rut  where  no  legal 
provision  is  made  for  such  a  declaration  upon 
the  ballot,  the  candidate  may.  of  course,  make 
a  statement  which  will  serve  as  tiie  basis  of 
his  campaign.  In  Texas  it  is  provided  that 
no  convention  shall  place  in  the  platform  or 
resolutions  of  the  party  it  represents  any  de- 
mand for  specific  legislation  unless  the  demand 
for  such  specific  legislation  shall  have  been 
submitted  to  a  direct  vote  of  the  people,  and 
shall  have  been  endorsed  by  a  majority  vote 
of  all  the  votes  cast  at  the  primary  election 
of  the  party. 

The  shaping  of  the  platform  by  the  candidate  / 
himself  seems,  all  things  considered,  most  like-/ 
ly  to  survive.  Where  there  is  a  serious  difi"er- 
ence  of  opinion,  the  platform  is  likely,  under 
any  system,  to  be  shaped  by  the  strongest 
faction  and  will  be  practically  the  prograin/ 
outlined  by  this  faction  in  its  primary  fight. 
Generally  issues  are  as  clearly  and  as  sin- 
cerely defined  during  the  primaries  in  this  w-ay 
as  they  would  be  in  a  convention  framed  plat- 
form. For  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  average  convention  platform  was  verbose 
and  perfunctory  and  often  served  no  real  pur- 
pose, since  the  elections  are  usually  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  national  issues.  Where  tliere  is 
no  living  issue  of  a  local  character  the  lack 
of  a  platform  is  not  serious. 

Majority  Necessary  for  Nomination. — Under 
a  system  which  provides  for  the  selection  of  / 
candidates  by  direct  vote  the  percentage  of  a  // 
total  vote  necessary  for  a  choice  is  subject 
to  considerable  importance.  The  common  plan 
is  to  require  merely  a  plurality.  In  the  south- 
ern states,  however,  a  clear  majority  is  often 
required,  and  if  no  candidate  receives  a  neces- 
sary vote,  a  second  primary  is  held  in  whicli 
the  two  leading  candidates  alone  participate. 
A  modification  of  the  plurality  system  is  the 
minimum  percentage  plan  now  used  in  Micli- 
igan  where  40  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  is 
required  for  governor  and  lieutenant-governor; 
in  Iowa  where  35  per  cent  is  necessary  for  a  . 
choice;  and  in  a  few  other  states.  In  these 
cases  nomination  by  convention  is  the  alterna- 
tive. This  plan  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  leading  candidates  at  the  polls  may  be 
beaten  in  a  convention  and  that  dummy  can- 
didates may  be  put  up  for  the  purpose  of  so 
dividing  the  vote  that  choice  must  be  made 
by  the  delegates.  The  lower  the  percentage, 
however,  the  less  is  the  likelihood  that  choice 
will  not  be  made  in  the  primaries  and  the  less 
the   opportunity  for  such   manoeuvres. 
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In  some  quarters  a  system  of  preferential 
voting  has  been  advocated.  Under  this  plan 
the  voter  indicates  his  first  and  second  choice 
for  the  given  office,  and  in  case  no  candidate 
receives  a  majority  of  first  choice  the  lowest 
candidate  is  dropped  and  his  second  choices 
are  tiien  distributed.  This  system  has  been 
adopted  in  Wisconsin,  Idaho,  North  Dakota, 
and  for  local  elections  in  other  states.  This 
preferential  system  is  designed  to  obviate  the 
necessity  for  a  second  ballot  and  at  the  same 
time  to  prevent  the  choice  of  a  candidate  by 
plurality  only.  It  is  also  intended  to  meet 
cases  where  a  majority  as  to  policy  is  divided 
as  to  a  candidate  and  is  likely  to  be  over- 
ridden by  a  minority  united  both  on  a  policy 
and  on  a  candidate.  Tims  an  anti-machine 
group  may  muster  50,000  votes  as  against 
30,000  machine  votes,  but  if  the  reform  voters 
are  divided  between  two  candidates  the  solid 
vote  of  the  "organization"  will  present  the 
candidate  of  that  faction  in  nomination  (see 
Vote,  Preferential), 

In  the  South  the  second  primary  does  not 
occasion  any  particular  difficulty.  As  there 
is  really  but  one  party  and  as  the  regular 
election  is  generally  perfunctory  the  second 
primary  is  usually  well  attended.  In  fact 
tliis  second  primary  wiien  held  is  in  reality 
the  election.  In  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  biparty  system  is  in  vogue,  it  is 
not  likely  that  second  primaries  would  prove 
practicable.  The  number  of  elections  is  al- 
ready so  great  that  an  additional  primary 
would  probably  be  poorly  attended  and  the  re- 
sults unsatisfactory.  In  many  instances  the 
second  primary  would  involve  the  holding  of 
two  primaries  and  an  election  in  the  spring 
followed  by  two  primaries  and  an  election  in 
the  fall. 

Direct  Primaries  and  Federal  Officers. — The 
relation  of  the  direct  primary  to  national 
elections  has  recently  become  an  important 
question.  The  choice  of  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, of  presidential  electors,  and  of  delegates 
to  national  conventions  is  afTected  by  the  pri- 
mary movement.  Selectif>n  of  members  of  the 
lower  house  has  ordinarily  been  provided  for 
in  direct  primary  laws  without  much  discus- 
sion. In  a  numlxT  of  states  the  jjrimary  law 
also  requires  the  nomination  of  Senators  in 
the  party  primary  and  provides  for  pledging 
the  candidates  for  the  state  legislature  to 
abide  by  the  restilt  of  the  vote.  In  other  states, 
notably  in  Oregon,  the  names  of  candidates  so 
chosen  are  jilaccd  upon  the  liallot  and  tlie 
candidate  receiving  the  highest  popular  vote 
is  ejected  by  the  jegislatiire.  This  situation 
J)^(^HentH  some  difliciilties  involved  in  binding 
the  legislator  to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  his 
party  who  receives  a  plurality  in  the  general 
<'leetion.  These  diflicnlt  ii's  have  Ix-en  overcome, 
l/howpver.  liy  [iledging  the  candidates  for  the 
legislature  in  advance  to  »uj>port  that  candi- 


date for  senator  who  receives  the  highest  vote/ 
in  the  election.  In  Oregon,  in  1910,  Mr.  George 
E.  Chamberlain,  a  Democrat,  received  the 
largest  vote  in  the  election  and  was  selected 
as  United  States  Senator  by  a  Republican  leg- 
islature. 

The  laws  of  a  number  of  states  provide  for 
the  choice  of  delegates  to  national  nominating 
conventions  by  direct  vote.  In  this  movement 
Wisconsin  was  the  pioneer  and  it  seems  prob-  | 

able  that  this  method  will  be  generally  adopt-  ] 

ed.     The  next  step  is  a  provision  for  a  vote  in  j 

each  party  on  the  question  of  the  party  nominee  /  ' 
for  the  office  of  President,  with  the  understand-  V 
ing  that  the  state  delegates  to  the  national 
CDAyention  shall  be  bound  by  this  expression 
of  party  preference.  In  Xoveniber,  1910,  Ore- 
gon adopted  a  primary  law  extended  to  presi- 
dential nominations. 

By  Jan.  1,  191.3,  the  presidential  preferen- 
tial primary  was  in  operation  in  11  states 
isec  Primary,  Presidential  Preference). 
Whether  the  direct  vote  system  will  be  carried 
so  far  as  to  provide  for  the  choice  of  a  Presi- 
dent by  popular  vote  of  the  entire  party  is 
problematical.  It  seems  likely,  however,  that  in 
the  near  future  all  states  will  choose  their 
delegates  to  the  nationaL  convention  by  direct 
j)riniary  and  that  these  delegates  will  be  in- 
structed by  the  popular  vote  of  the  state  or 
district  upon  the  question  of  presidential  nom- 
ination. Under  such  circumstances  the  nomi- 
nation of  a  minority  candidate,  even  though  he 
might  possess  a  majority  of  the  delegates, 
would  be  exceedingly  unpopular  and  politically 
inexpedient.  Hence  the  tenancy  would  in- 
evital)Iy  be  toward  accepting  the  popular  vote 
on  the  question  of  a  party  nomination  for  Pres- 
ident^ as  decisive.  This  may  be  checked  by 
consideration  of  the  federal  character  of  the 
government  and  the  fact  that  electors  are 
chosen  by  states  rather  than  by  popular  vote 
of  the  country  at  large.  Although  little  dis- 
cussed at  the  present  time  it  is  clear  tliat  this 
question  must  very  soon  become  a  subject  of 
great  importance  and  that  significant  develop- 
ments may  be  expected  in  this  field. 

In  the  case  of  municipal  elections  the  direct 
primary  has,  in  some  cases,  been  abandoned 
and  a  system  either  of  non-partisan  primaries 
or  of  nomination  by  petition  only,  has  been 
adopted  {sec  Primary).  This  movement  is 
due  to  a  desire  to  eliminate  national  party 
politics  including  partisan  primaries,  from  lo- 
cal elections. 

Direct  Primary  and  Short  Ballot. — A  study 
of  primary  election  legislation  and  practice 
shows  that  the  best  results  can  not  be  obtained 
until  other  and  important  political  changes 
have  been  made.  In  the  first  |)lacc  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  direct  nomination  system  will 
achieve  its  full  results  until  the  number  of 
elective  office's  is  nuiterially  nflucrd.  If  thirty 
or  forty  positions  are  to  1m-  filled  at  one 
primary,  it  is  not  probable  that  an  intelligent 
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choice  will  bo  made  from  the  preat  nunilK>r 
of  candidates  presoiited.  The  variety  of  qiiali- 
tications  to  be  considered  in  connection  witii 
the   several   oftices,   the  ninnlH>r   of   candidates, 

^the  framinji  of  deals  and  slates,  make  careful 
selection  dillicult.  A  great  array  of  elective 
public  offices  means  control  by  the  few  rather 
than  by  the  many.  Amenability  to  popular 
control  will  be  better  securetl  by  reducing  the 
number  of  offices  so  that  the  re<]uircments  of 
the  candidates  for  each  such  position  and  the 
policies  to  which  they  are  committed  may  be 
carefully    scrutinized   and   comjiared. 

Tile  simplilication  of  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment (sec  Ballot;  Ballot.  Shobt)  may 
most  easily  be  made  by  eliminating  adminis- 
trative offices  from  the  elective  list.  Tiie  true 
principle  is  that  the  people  should  choose  all 
officers  connected  or  concerned  with  the  for- 
mulation of  public  policies.  They  need  not 
choose  men  engaged  in  the  carrying  out  of 
policies.  Policy  framing  or  legislation  is  a 
matter  upon  which  tliere  may  and  will  be 
differences  of  opinion;  and  men  entrusted  with 
the  work  of  drawing  up  such  plans  must  be 
elected  by  and  made  responsible  to  the  people. 
Laws  should  not  be  administered  in  a  parti- 
san way  however,  but  with  efficiency  and  jus- 
tice. Administration  requires  technical  skill 
and  partisanship  is  destructive  of  its  best  de- 
velopment. If  any  administrative  officers  are 
to  be  selected  by  popular  vote  the  number 
should  be  confined  to  the  chief  executive  of- 
ficers, such  as  the  mayor  and  the  governor. 
Direct  Primary  and  the  Merit  System. — An- 
other requisite  to  tiie  complete  success  of  the 
direct  nominating  plan  is  the  further  exten- 
sion and  more  vigorous  enforcement  of  the 
merit  system  ( see ) .  As  long  as  an  army  of 
officials  can  be  thrown  into  tiie  field  in  support 
of  a  particular  slate,  it  will  be  difficult  for  a 
candidate  outside  the  organization  to  succeed. 
The  honest  and  intelligent  appKcation  of  the 
merit  principle  to  administrative  appointments 
reduces  the  number  of  workers  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  faction  or  organization  and  makes 
the  support  of  a  slate  far  less  formidable. 
Hence  the  mobilization  of  an  army  for  effective 
use  in  a  primary  campaign  becomes  far  more 
difficult  and  the  opportunities  for  success  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  correspondingly 
greater.  If  the  group  in  power  centers  around 
\  some  principle  or  policy  it  will  continue  to  be 
powerful  and  effective  in  the  primaries  under 
the  merit  system.  But  if  the  chief  element 
of  cohesion  in  this  group  was  patronage  it  will 

'  be  far  less  vigorous  than  before. 

Direct  Primary  and  Party  Circle. — Another 
essential  change  is  the  return  to  the  original 
form  of  the  Australian  ballot.  The  party  em- 
blem, the  party  circle  (see)  and  the  party 
column  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Australian 
ballot  (see  Ballot,  Australian)  and  were 
engrafted  on  the  system  by  American  legisla- 
tors in  the  haste  which  attended  the  original 
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adoption  of  these  laws.  The  secrecy  of  the 
ballot  was  secured,  but  the  party  managers 
obtained  the  comi'ssion  of  arranging  j)arty  can- 
didates in  columns  and  permitting  the  voters 
to  select  a  list  of  candidates  by  marking  in 
the  party  circle.  Tliis  nieciianical  arrange- 
ment places  a  premium  upon  undiscriminating 
voting  and  often  results  in  the  election  of  un- 
wortliy  and  unfit  candidates  by  sheer  advantage 
of  position  upon  the  ballot.  If  the  head  of 
tiie  ticket  is  elected  the  others  are  likely  to 
be  carried  along  witii  the  leader  regardless  of 
their  own  merits.  The  knowledge  that  candi- 
dates, when  nominated,  will  be  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  emblem  or  tiie  circle, 
makes  the  party,  especially  in  districts  where 
it  is  strongly  in  a  majority,  less  careful  in  its 
choice  of  candidates  than  would  otherwise  be 
tiie  case.  Ballot  reform  is  therefore  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  primary  reform.  The 
ballot  in  the  regular  election  should  be  made 
up  in  the  same  form  as  the  ballot  in  the  pri- 
mary election  with  tlie  party  designation  after 
the  name  of  the  candidate. 

See  Ballot;  Ballot,  Australian;  Ballot, 
Short;  Candidate;  Caucus;  Convention,  Po- 
litical; Nominating  Systesis;  Nomination 
OF  President;  Primary. 

References:  E,  C.  Meyer,  Homirwiing  Sys- 
tems (1002);  C.  E.  Merriam,  Primary  Elec- 
tions ( 1908 )  ;  Library  of  Congress,  List  of 
References  on  Primary  Elections  (1905)  ;  H. 
J.  Ford,  "Direct  Primary"  in  \orth  Am.  Rev., 
CXC  (1909),  1-14;  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Gov.  and 
Politics  (1909),  685;  M.  A.  Schaffner,  "Pri- 
mary Elections,  1908"  in  Wisconsin,  Compara- 
tive Legislative  Bulletin,  No.  13  (1908)  ;  C.  L. 
Jones,  Readings  on  Parties  and  Elections 
(1912),  57-79;  R.  Metcalf,  Direct  Primary  Leg- 
islation (1907)  ;  A.  H.  Tuttle.  "Limitations  on 
Power  of  Legislature  to  Control  Political  Par- 
ties and  their  Primaries"  in  Mich.  Lair  Rev., 
I  (1906),  466-95;  J.  D.  Verplank,  "A  Problem 
of  Primaries"  in  Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc. 
Sci.,  Atmals,  XXVIII  (1906),  No.  3,  84-94; 
E.  Freund,  Tlie  Police  Power  (1904),  §  483; 
L.  E.  Aylesworth,  "Primary  Elections"  in  Am. 
Pol.  Sci.  Rev.,  II  (1908),  578-585;  F.  R.  Mo- 
chem,  "Constitutional  Limitations  on  Primary 
Election  Legislation"  in  Mich.  Pol.  Sci.  Asso., 
Publications,  VI    (1905),  No.   1,   125-149. 

Charles  Edward  Merriam. 

PRIMARY.  PRESIDENTIAL  PREFER- 
ENCE. Ow^gto  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
system  of  choosing  delegates  to  national  polit- 
ical conventions  by  local  or  state  conventions 
does  not  ordinarily  reflect  the  real  preference 
of  the  majority  of  the  voters,  several  states  A-s  •  / . 
have  passed  laws  under  which  tlie  delegates/  J»  -^ 
are  chosen  directly  by  the  party  voters  in 
official  primaries.  The  difficulties  of  the  sys- 
tem are  those  of  all  primary  nominations  and 
particularly  of  state-wide  nominations:  (1) 
it   is   hard   effectively   to  prevent  members   of 
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one  party  from  voting  on  some  terms  or  pre- 
tense in  the  primaries  of  tlie  other  and  thus 
SAvamping  the  legitimate  majority;  (2)  the 
ordinary  precaution  is  that  all  the  caucuses 
shall  take  place  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
voter  shall  declare  when  he  asks  for  a  ballot 
with  what  party  he  means  to  vote;  (3)  this 
involves  in  some  statutes  legal  definitions  of 
what  constitutes  membership  in  a  party,  such 
as  having  voted  with  it  at  the  last  election, 
or  having  voted  for  a  majority  of  its  candi- 
dates, as  in  Pennsylvania.  Some  states  re- 
quire a  pledge  that  the  voter  will  support  the 
man  who  gets  the  primary  nomination. 

Until  1912,  in  the  few  states  that  had  a 
primary  for  delegates  to  the  national  conven- 
tions, the  district  delegates  were  chosen  by 
districts,  the  delegates  at  large  by  a  state 
convention.  In  that  year,  however,  various  at- 
tempts were  made  to  ciioose  the  delegates  at 
large  by  a  general  popular  vote,  just  as  presi- 
dential electors  are  chosen.  In  California  a 
new  statute  was  passed  in  1912,  witli  the  sup- 
port of  all  parties,  for  the  choice  of  the 
whole  delegation  to  the  national  conventions 
by  general  state  vote  of  tlie  members  of  each 
party.  Two  of  the  delegates  thus  chosen  to 
the  Republican  national  convention  were 
thrown  out,  on  the  ground  that  in  tlie  district 
in  wliich  they  lived,  there  were  more  votes 
for  another  candidate  than  for  the  men  living 
in  tliat  district  who  got  the  majority  of  tlie 
state  vote.  In  Massachusetts  there  was  provi- 
sion for  not  only  choosing  the  eight  delegates 
at  large  by  a  general  state  vote;  but  also  for 
the  expression  of  a  preference  for  tlie  candi- 
dates ex])('cted  to  come  before  the  national 
convention  for  nomination.  Through  a  con- 
fused and  clumsy  primary  law  the  result  was 
the  choice  of  eight  Roosevelt  delegates,  and 
an  expression  of  preference  of  the  majority 
of  voters  for  the  nomination  of  Taft. 

The  California  votes  were  thrown  out  in 
the  Chicago  Republican  convention  because  the 
California  law  was  considered  void  as  against 
a  conflicting  rule  of  the  Republican  national 
committee.  If  this  principle  is  correct  it  ap- 
jilies  to  all  attempts  by  the  states  to  throw 
legal  safeguards  around  tlieir  choice  of  dele- 
gates to  national  convx'ntions.  In  July,  1912, 
a  case  was  brought  from  Kansas  before  the 
Supreme  C!ourt  of  the  United  States  which 
raised  the  point  of  the  authority  of  state  legis- 
latures to  regulate  the  choice  of  delegates 
whose  function  was  confined  to  national  af- 
fairs. The  case  was  given  a  special  hearing 
by  .Tustices  I'itney  and  Vandevanter  who  main- 
tained that  the  state  legislatures  have  no  au- 
thority to   intervene. 

Growth. —  In  N'ovember,  1910,  Oregon  adopted 
the  presi(h'nt  ial  preference  j)Ian;  in  1911.  four 
states  followed — North  DakotJi,  Nebraska,  Wis- 
consin and  New  .Ters«'V.  In  the  spring  of 
1912  it  was  established  in  half  a  do/en  of 
the    other    states — California,    Illinois,    Mary- 


land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  South  Da- 
kota— and  subsequently  at  the  November  elec- 
tion it  was  submitted  under  the  initiative  to 
the  voters  of  Montana.  In  Michigan,  on  ac- 
count of  the  constitutional  provision  enabling 
new  legislation  to  go  into  effect  only  after  90 
days,  the  preferential  primary  law  could  not 
control  the  selection  of  delegates  to  the  na- 
tional conventions  of  1912.  In  1913  the  presi- 
dential preference  primary  was  adopted  by 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  New  York  State  Repub- 
lican Convention  of  1913  a  resolution  was 
passed  favoring  choice  of  delegates  in  each 
state  in  the  manner  preferred  by  the  Repub- 
lican voters  of  that  state. 

See  Cox%t:xtion,  Political;  Credentials 
OF  Delegates;  Nomixatixg  Systems  ix  the 
United  States:  Nomination  of  President; 
PRiiiARY;  Primary,  Direct. 

References:  A.  B.  Hart,  "The  Direct  Pri- 
mary vs.  the  Convention"  in  Acad,  of  Polit. 
Sci.,  N.  Y.,  Proceedings,  III  (Jan.,  1913),  210- 
219;  Republican  Campaign  Committee,  State- 
ment (1912).  A.  B.  H. 
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See    ScnooL,    Pbi- 


PRIME  MINISTER.  The  office  of  prime 
minister  is  a  development  of  the  cabinet  sys- 
tem that  was  slow  in  obtaining  oflicial  recog- 
nition. Statutory  recognition  it  has  not  yet 
received.  When  the  term  was  first  applied  to 
the  head  of  tlie  Cabinet  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. Constitutional  objection  was  taken  to 
Walpole's  use  of  the  term,  and  North,  to  the 
end  of  his  career,  deprecated  its  use.  Glad- 
stone once  explained  as  follows: 

Departmentally.  the  Prime  Minister  is  no 
more  than  tlic  lirst  namod  of  live  persons,  by 
whom  .iointlv  the  powers  of  the  local  treasurersliip 
ari'  taken  to  he  exercised.  He  is  not  their  master, 
or  otlierwise  tlian  hy  mere  priority  their  head, 
and  lie  has  no  special  function  or  preroj;ativo 
iind(M-  tlie  formal  constitution  of  the  office.  lie 
has  uo  ollieial  raul?  except  that  of  privy  councillor. 


The  first  traceable  use  of  the  term  prime 
minister  in  a  stato  document  was  in  the  pre- 
amble to  the  Treaty  of  Ik-rlin  of  187.S.  There- 
in Beaconsfield  was  described  as  "First  Lord 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury,  and  Prime  Mini.^- 
ter."  The  next  official  use  of  it  wa.s  in  the 
Court  Circular  for  March  3,  1S94,  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Queen  had  offered  to  Rose- 
hery  the  "jiost  of  Prime  Minister,"  vaeattnl  by 
(iladstone.  Cully,  speaker  from  1895  to  190.'i. 
is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  use  it  from 
the  chair;  and  it  was  not  until  May,  1904.  that 
it  appeared  on  the  "order  paper."  It  was 
then  used  in  a  motion  that  in  the  opinion  of 
(he    House    it   was    unnecessary    to   discuss    a 
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iK-rlaration  that  the  juiiiie  iniiiistor — Balfour 
— liad  inade  with  ri-jianl  to  tlie  lisi-al  iiiiostion 
at  Shertit'ld.  As  Gladstone  stated  in  his  de- 
sc-riptioii  of  the  ofliee.  it*!  holder  had  no  oflieial 
rank,  and  tlie  preuideiue  of  the  jireniier  wua 
not  determined  until  liXV).  The  prime  minis- 
ter now  has  |>reiedenee  over  all  menilx-rs  of 
his  ailministration  except  the  lord  ehaneelloi-. 

The  appointment  of  the  prime  minister  is 
detennineil  by  constitutional  usa^e.  The  king 
u|ipoints  him,  but  tiie  prime  minister  is  prac- 
tically chosen  by  the  political  party  which  a 
•ieneral  election  has  jilaeed  in  a  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Since  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832  the  only  premiers  who  were  not 
of  the  House  of  Comnu)ns  were  Grey,  Derby, 
Russell.  Beaeonsfield,  Salisbury  and  Rosebery. 
Melbourne  and  Palmerston  were  of  the  Irish 
peerage  and  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Lord  John  Russell  was  not  of  the  jjeerage 
until  he  was  created  an  earl  in  1861.  Premiers, 
when  of  the  Commons,  are  leaders  of  the  House 
— an  office  of  so  much  importance  as  to  make 
it  an  obvious  disadvantage,  especially  for  a 
Liberal  government,  when  the  prime  minister 
is  of  the  Lords.  The  prime  minister  usually 
holds  the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury — 
an  office  whose  duties  are  only  nominal.  On 
the  advice  of  the  prime  minister  to  the  king 
the  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  ministry  are 
appointed.  He  has  a  general  oversight  of  all 
the  state  departments  and  controls  the  ar- 
rangement of  business  in  Parliament.  He  is 
in  constant  communication  with  the  sovereign, 
and  when  Parliament  is  in  session  he  writes 
a  letter  to  the  king  which  is  despatched  at  the 
close  of  each  sitting,  reporting  the  progress  of 
business.  In  all  the  oversea  dominions  the 
office  of  premier  has  developed  on  the  same 
lines  as  at  Westminster. 

See  Cabinet  Go\t.b.\mext;  Executive  Sys- 
tem OF  Gbeat  Britain;  House  of  Cojemons; 
Party  Government  in  Great  Britain. 

References:  W.  R.  Anson,  Law  and  Custom 
of  the  Constitution  (3d  ed.,  1907),  II;  S.  J.  M. 
Low,  The  Goieniance  of  England  (1904),  153- 
162,  263;  J.  Morley,  Life  of  Gladstone  (1903), 
I,  297-300,  II,  416^24. 

Edward  Porritt. 

PRIMOGENITURE.  The  right  which  the 
first-born  or  eldest  son,  had  under  the  Nor- 
man and  English  law,  to  succeed  to  the  land 
of  his  father  in  preference  to  all  the  other 
children.  It  is  now  greatly  modified  in  Eng- 
land and  abolished  in  the  L'nited  States.  Ref- 
erence: Sir  H.  Maine,  Early  Law  and  Cus- 
toms   (1886),  260.  H.  M.  B. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  Prince  Ed- 
ward Island  is  the  smallest  among  the  nine 
provinces  of  Canada.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  off  the  northeastern 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  about  one  hundred 
and    forty    miles    long   and    at    its    narrowest 


l>oint  about  thirty-four  miles  in  breadtli,  hav- 
ing a  tot«l  area  of  sligiitly  more  than  two 
thousand  square  miles.  Its  population  in 
1911  was  9:5,722.  Tin'  island  was  discovered 
i>y  the  Cabots  ami  named  St.  John,  but  not 
being  taken  possession  of  by  England,  fell 
within  the  territories  claimed  by  France  a 
sliort  time  later.  After  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
the  island  received  a  considerable  inllu.x  of 
French  from  the  ceded  territory  of  Acadia, 
but  was  itself  taken  by  the  English  in  1745 
only  to  be  restored  to  France  by  treaty  in 
1748.  In  1763  the  Treaty  of  Paris  finally 
awarded  the  island  to  England,  and,  togetlier 
with  Cape  Bi-eton,  it  was  placed  under  the 
government  of  Xova  Scotia.  Seven  years  la- 
ter it  was  given  a  separate  administration. 
The  history  of  Prince  Edward  Island  during 
the  next  three  quarters  of  a  century  was 
marked  by  serious  troubles  over  questions  of 
land  tenure  and  by  political  bickerings  over 
questions  of  executive  responsibility  similar 
to  those  which  convulsed  the  other  Canadian 
provinces.  These  troubles  were  not  eliminated 
until  1851,  when  a  complete  system  of  respon- 
sible government  was  finally  established. 

Prince  Edward  Island  was  represented  at 
the  confederation  conferences  of  1863-64,  but 
public  feeling  among  the  islanders  was  so 
strongly  opposed  to  the  scheme  of  union  final- 
ly adopted  that  the  provincial  authorities  de- 
clined to  enter  the  federation  of  1867.  Six 
years  later,  however,  its  admission  as  a  prov- 
ince of  the  Dominion  was  brought  about  by 
special  act.  The  province  is  represented  in  the 
Dominion  Parliament  bj'  four  senators  and 
four  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  Its 
provincial  government  consists  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor  appointed  for  a  four-year  term  by 
the  governor-general  of  the  Dominion,  a  re- 
sponsible ministry  headed  by  a  provincial 
prime  minister,  and  an  elective  legislature  of 
thirty  members.  These  members  of  tlie  legis- 
lature are  chosen  ten  from  each  of  the  three 
counties  of  the  island.  A  general  election 
must  take  place  at  least  once  in  four  years, 
but  the  legislative  assembly  may  be  dissolved 
at  any  earlier  time  by  the  lieutenant-governor 
on  the  advice  of  his  ministers.  The  provincial 
capital  is  Charlottetown.  See  Canada-.  Ca- 
nadian Provinces.  References:  D.  Campbell, 
Hi^t.  of  Prince  Edward  Lsland  ( 1875 )  :  W. 
Kingsford,  Hi^t.  of  Canada  (1887-1898),  pas- 
sim; Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Public  Af- 
fairs. W.  B.  M. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  PUBLIC.  Pub- 
lic printing  and  binding  is  usually  let  by  con- 
tract, with  a  maximum  price  fixed  by  the  legis- 
lative body.  The  contracts  must  be  approved 
usually  by  the  Governor  or  the  treasurer.  In 
some  states,  there  is  a  state  printer,  appointed 
by  the  governor,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Louisi- 
ana, appointed  by  joint  vote  of  both  houses. 
In   Ohio,   the   public   printing   and   binding   is 
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to  be  done,  if  possible,  by  the  state,  by  the 
use  of  prison  labor.  The  Congressional  Print- 
ing Office  is  the  largest  and  most  extravagant 
publishing  establishment  in  the  world.  See 
Expenditures,  Federal;  Expenditures,  State 
AXD  Local;  Purchase  of  Pl'blic  Supplies. 
References:   Constitutions  of  the  states. 

T.  N.  H. 

PRINTING  AND  STATIONERY,  DIVISION 

OF.  The  Division  of  Printing  and  Stationery 
is  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  (see).  This  division 
keeps  the  records  of  incoming  and  outgoing 
mail,  and  preserves  the  files.  A.  N,  H. 


PRINTING  OFFICE,  GOVERNMENT. 
Government  Printing  Office. 


See 


PRISON  DISCIPLINE.  Purposes.— Prison 
discipline  has  two  objects:  (1)  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  institution,  which  involves  the 
safe  keeping  of  prisoners,  including  the  pre- 
vention of  escapes,  mutiny,  disorder,  immoral- 
ity, etc.,  the  maintenance  of  good  beliavior, 
self-control,  self-respect,  faithful  performance 
of  tasks,  etc.,  the  protection  of  the  officers  of 
the  prison,  the  preservation  of  the  health  of 
the  prisoners  and  officers,  including  proper 
ventilation,  heating,  plumbing,  cleanliness  and 
sanitation;  (2)  the  reformation  of  the  pris- 
oner. It  is  quite  possible  to  have  good  order, 
good  sanitation,  and  outward  compliance  to 
rules,  without  any  mat<'rial  effect  upon  the 
character  of  tlie  inmates.  It  is  well  under- 
stood tliat  the  worst  prisoner  sometimes  makes 
the  best  convict;  one  who  ha.s  lR>en  in  prison 
repeatedly  knows  tiie  ways  of  the  prison  and 
has  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  foolish 
to  resist  the  fixed  order  of  things.  Sucli  a 
prisoner  will  keep  all  of  the  rules,  conduct 
himself  witli  propriety,  save  his  good  time, 
and  return  to  criminal  courses  immediately 
ui)on    liis    discharge. 

Punishment. — Till  a  few  decades  ago  sever- 
ity wa,s  considered  an  essential  part  of  prison 
discipline.  Prisoners  were  sentenced  to  "con- 
finement at  liard  labor,"  with  an  implication 
that  this  involved  liardship  and  suffering. 
The  prison  was  a  place  of  punishment  and 
rigor  which  was  enforced  by  coarse  fare, 
striped  clothing,  shaven  heads,  rigorous  si- 
lence, harsli  commands  and  sometimes  torture. 
Prisoners  who  violated  tlie  rules  were  promptly 
subjected  to  such  jiunisliments  as  a  bread  and 
water  diet,  cat  o'  nine  tails,  jtaddle.  cold  sliower 
bath,  firo  hose,  dark  unveiitiiated  (!ung<'on, 
stringing  up  by  the  thuinl)s.  Punishments 
unknown  to  the  law  or  forbidden  by  law  were 
in  fr(<|u<'nt  us<'.  Thus  in  Sing  Sing  prison. 
New  York,  as  late  as  1885,  an  instrument  of 
torture  callc*!  a  "slide"  was  in  regular  use. 
The  officiTs  used  it  because  no  man  could  en- 
dure the  strain  of  it  for  more  than  five  min- 
utes witliout  fainting,  and  therefore  defended 


it  as  a  plan  which,  while  it  inflicted  no  physi- 
cal injury  upon  the  prisoner,  invariably  forced 
submission.  In  some  prisons  whipping  and 
otiier  tortures  are  still  in  regular  use.  In 
1912  a  prisoner  in  the  Michigan  penitentiary 
at  Jackson  died  under  a  torturing  punisliment. 

In  most  of  the  prisons  of  the  United  States 
these  severe  punishments  have  been  discarded. 
In  some  prisons,  convicts  who  are  reported 
for  misconduct  are  brought  before  the  deputy 
warden  who  gives  tiiem  a  patient  hearing.  If 
the  prisoner  has  acted  hastily  and  shows  peni- 
tence he  may  be  forgiven ;  otherwise  he  may 
be  confined  in  a  well  liglited  cell  where  he  is 
compelled  to  stand  at  ease  during  working 
hours,  where  he  sleeps  at  night  upon  a  wooden 
plank  and  where  he  remains  until  he  shows  a 
cheerful  disposition  to  render  reasonable  com- 
pliance witii  the  rules.  The  prisoner  may 
lose  good  conduct  time  or  he  may  lose  marks 
which  will  retard  his  advancement  to  a  higiier 
grade,  or  he  may  be  deprived  of  the  privilege 
of  writing  letters  or  receiving  visits. 

Garb. — In  many  prisons  stripes  are  no  longer 
worn  but  the  prisoners  are  divided  into  three 
grades.  On  commitment  the  prisoner  is  placed 
in  the  second  grade  and  may  rise  or  fall  ac- 
cording to  his  record.  Misconduct  may  place 
liini  in  tlie  third  giade  where  he  will  wear 
prison  stripes  and  will  be  conspicuous  as  a 
delinquent.  Good  conduct  will  advance  him 
to  tiie  first  grade  where  he  wears  a  neat  gray 
uniform  and  is  treated  with  an  increasing 
degree  of  confidence  and  good  will.  Continu- 
ance for  a  suitable  time  in  tiie  first  grade  is 
prerequisite  to  the  privilege  of  parole  which 
now   exists   in    many    prisons. 

Recreation.— Tlie  effort  is  made  to  enlist  the 
good  will  of  the  prisoner  and  secure  his  co- 
operation in  his  own  improvement.  Provision 
is  made  for  tlie  wholesome  employment  of 
prisoners  out  of  working  hours  by  books,  stud- 
ies, literary  societies,  etc.  The  best  penolo- 
gists now  recognize  tliat  a  man  cannot  be  re- 
formed by  degrading  him  or  according  him 
such  treatment  that  lie  will  set  himself  against 
every  reformatory  inlluence.  It  lias  been  found 
that  wholesome  recreation,  entertainments,  ath- 
letic contests,  baseball  games,  gymnastic  exer- 
cises and  social  intercourse  with  his  kind  may 
be  made  to  serve  the  proper  ends  of  imprison- 
ment. 

Tliere  has  long  been  a  deep  seated  feeling 
in  the  coniinunity  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
made  to  suffer  in  some  degree,  first  as  a  prop- 
er retribution  for  his  ill  desert,  and  second, 
as  a  deterrent  from  future  misdoing,  but  it 
is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  effort  to 
assign  to  the  prisoner  a  penalty  proportionate 
to  his  guilt  is  futile.  It  is  imjiossible  for  the 
state  to  establish  such  standards  as  will  enable 
one  human  being  justly  to  measure  the  desert 
of  another.  It  may  be  admitted  that  luinish- 
nient  has  a  certain  <leterrent  <'ffeet:  and  hence 
many  people  liavc  felt  tliat  the  introduction  of 
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aiiiusonionts.  recreation,  soliools,   literary  soci- 
eties, etc.,  tends  unduly  to  niitiiiutc  the  experi- 


W  itii  the  intnxhietion  of  the  "state  use  sya- 
tein."   tliere   is   Iwinff  introduced   the   niantifae- 


ence  of  tiie  prisoners  and  to  do  away  witli  the     ture  of  oiruc  furniture,  stliool  furniture,  pi  int 


wholesonu'  iletern^nt  elVect.  Many  \viu>  are 
familiar  with  prison  life  and  prison  conditions 
do  not  share  this  anxiety. 

Prison  Officers. — The  chief  hurden  of  the 
prison  falls  upon  the  deputy  warden  or  the 
disciplinary  oflicer  who  luxs  immediate  char-xe 
of  the  prisoners.  That  oHic(>r  must  he  a  nniu 
of  extraordinary  justice,  wisilom,  patience  and 
discrimination.  If  he  is  a  man  of  harsh  or 
unjust  dis|)osition  he  will  exercise  a  destruc- 
tive intluence  upon  the  characters  of  his  men. 
The  guards  must  be  men  chosen  with  special 
reference  to  their  intellijrenct^,  conscience,  and 
fair  mindedness.  There  is  a  growing  demand 
for  training  schools  for  prison  ofliceis  and  it 
is  probable  that  such  schools  will  be  organized 
and  conducted  I)V  oflicers  wlio  have  shown  spe- 
cial  skill    in   dealing   with    prisoneis. 

See  t'oiNTY  .JAii.s;   Pexitkntiakies. 

References:  F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and 
Reformation  (1010);  G.  W.  Cable,  "Convict 
Lease  System  of  the  Southern  States"  in  Nat. 
Conf.  of  Charities  and  Correction,  Proceedings, 
1883,  265;  C.  R.  Henderson,  Pen<tl  ami  Re- 
formatory Institutions  (1010);  H.  M.  Hoies, 
Science  of  Penology  ( 1001 )  ;  Am.  Prison  Assoc. 
(formerly  Nat.  Prison  Assoc),  Reports  (1870 
to  date)  ;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Fifty  Tears  of 
Prison  Service    (1012). 

Hastings  H.  Hart. 

PRISON  INDUSTRIES.  For  misdemeanant 
prisons,  workiiouscs,  liouses  of  correction,  etc., 
it  ha.s  be<'n  necessary  to  introduce  industries 
of  a  simple  character  which  require  little  train- 
ing, for  the  reason  that  tlie  prisoners  are  usu- 
ally low  grade  men  of  intemperate  habit  and 
their  stay  very  brief,  their  sentences  ranging 
from  five  days  to  six  months,  with  a  small 
iniinber  of  prisoners  who  serve  a  year  or  more. 
Such  industries  as  brush-making,  broom-mak- 
ing and  rug-making  have  Iieen  practiced.  Re- 
cently there  has  l^en  a  movement  in  favor  of 
placing  misdemeaiurnt  prisoners  on  farms,  and 
employing  prisoners  largely  upon  reclamation 
of  waste  land,  farming,  truck  gardening,  horti- 
culture, etc.  It  is  recognized  that  such  indus- 
tries as  brush-making  have  no  reformatory  in- 
fluence and  do  not  teach  practical  or  useful 
labor. 

In  state  prisons  and  penitentiaries,  a  wider 
range  of  industries  ha.s  Iwen  practicable  because 
the  prisoners  are  of  higher  grade  and  serve  for 
longer  terms.  The  leading  industries  in  state 
penitentiaries  have  been  such  work  as  stone 
quarrying,  stone  cutting,  mining,  shoe  making, 
shirt  making,  foundries,  including  stove  mak- 
ing, hollow  ware,  enameled  ware,  etc.,  manu- 
facture of  agricultural  implements  and  furni- 
ture, rug  making,  broom  making,  weaving, 
manufacture  of  binder  twine  and  seamless 
sacks,  agriculture  and  horticulture. 
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ing,  book  binding,  tin  ware,  clothing,  wagons, 
hand   carts,  etc. 

In  some  states,  the  law  requires  tli;\t  no 
jtower  machinery  shall  be  employed.  In  other 
states  the  number  of  men  that  can  l>e  <'m- 
l)loyed  up(m  a  given  line  of  industry  is  limited. 
Tliere  is  a  general  movement  toward  increas- 
ing the  employment  of  i)risoners  ujjon  farms 
and  farm  work,  which  has  la-en  prosecuted 
jjrolitably  in  several  southern  states.  In  a 
number  of  states  prisoners  are  employed  prin- 
cipally on  the  making  of  public  roads.  Coun- 
ty |)risoners  are  so  used  quite  extensively  in 
the  South.  Objection  has  been  raised  to  the 
employment  of  prisoners  on  the  public  roads 
in  that  it  exposes  them  to  the  public  view,  fa- 
cilitates escapes,  and  makes  it  dilhcult  to  pro- 
vide housing  facilities  and  to  provide  schools 
and   other    reformatory   agencies. 

A  great  effort  has  been  made  to  find  prison 
industries  which  would  not  compete  with  free 
labor.  Tins  search  is  futile,  for  the  reason 
tluit  if  the  prisoner  performs  any  productive 
labor,  he  must  compete  witii  free  labor.  If 
he  sweeps  his  own  cell,  if  he  cooks  his  own 
meals  or  sets  his  own  table,  he  does  work  for 
which  free  laborers  might  have  been  employed. 
All  agree  that  convicts  should  work  at  some 
productive  labor.  That  being  the  case,  it  is 
necessary  to  accept  the  fact  of  competition, 
but  to  endeavor  so  to  distribute  convict  labor 
as  to  avoid  unfair  comjK'tition  and  distribute 
the  burden  as  widely  aiul  equitably  a.s  possible 
between   the  difl'erent   industries. 

County  jail  prisoners  are  almost  invariably 
kept  in  idleness,  partly  because  tlieir  number 
is  too  small  to  permit  profitable  employment; 
partly  because  the  involuntary  employment  of 
unconvicted  prisoners  is  unconstitutional ;  but 
it  has  been  found  by  experience  in  Peinisyl- 
vania  and  New  Hampshire  that  most  prisoners 
prefer  to  work  if  suital)le  employment  is  pro- 
vided. 

See  Convict  Labor;  County  Jails ;  Crim- 
inal, Reformation  of;  Penitentiaries;  Pris- 
on Discipline;   Prison  Labor. 

References:  Am.  Prison  Assoc,  (formerly 
Nat.  Prison  Assoc),  Reports  (1870  to  date): 
Z.  R.  Brockway,  Fifty  Years  of  Prison  Scrmcc 
(1912);  F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Ref- 
ormation (1010);  New  York  State  Legisla- 
ture, An  Act  in  Relation  to  a  Farm  and  In- 
dustrial Colony  for  Tramps  and  Vagrants 
(1011),  ch.  812;  C.  R.  Henderson,  Penal  and 
Reformatory  Institutions  (1010);  Massacliu- 
sctts  State  Farm,  Annual  Reports  (1880  to 
date).  Hastings  H.  Hart. 

PRISON  INSPECTORS.  The  term  prison 
inspector  is  used  l)otli  with  reference  to  the 
boards  of  trustees  of  certain  prisons,  and  also 
with  reference  to  ofitrcrs  who  visit  and  super- 
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vise  prisons  without  administrative  authority. 
The  latter  is  the  correct  use  of  the  term. 

In  Rhode  Island,  Ohio,  Illinois  and  other 
states  having  state  boards  of  control  for  char- 
itable and  public  institutions,  both  the  duties 
of  management  and  inspection  fall  to  one 
board.  In  Massachusetts  and  New  York  the 
public  prisons  are  under  the  management  of 
the  state  prison  commission  and  are  also  sub- 
ject to  inspection  by  outside  officers.  In  the 
states  of  Indiana,  Colorado,  California,  etc., 
the  prisons  are  managed  by  special  boards  of 
trustees  but  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
state  board  of  charities. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  all  city,  county 
and  state  prisons  should  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  supervision  of  public  officers, 
entirely  separate  from  the  officials  whq  admin- 
ister the  prisons.  This  is  necessary  because 
prisons  are  closed  institutions;  and  prisoners 
are  of  necessity  subjected  to  a  degree  of  control 
which  gives  opportunity  for  abuses,  and  calls 
for  outside  A'isitation  both  for  the  protection 
of  the  inmates  against  possible  abuse  and  for 
the  improvement  of  the  administration.  The 
difficulty  of  adequate  supervision  is  increased 
by  tlie  tendency  of  officers  to  become  harsh  in 
the  effort  to  maintain  discipline,  and  the  ten- 
dency of  prisoners  to  complain  of  tilings  which 
are    unavoidable    incidents    to    administration. 

See  County  Jail.s;  Cuimixal,  Reformation- 
OF:    Penitentiaries;    Prison    Discipline. 

References:  F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and 
Reformation  (1910);  C.  R.  Henderson,  Penal 
and  lieformatory  Institutions    (1910). 

H.  H.  H. 

PRISON  LABOR.  The  prison  labor  question 
has  been  complicated  and  obscured  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  which  deals  with  this 
question  on  irrational  principles.  Every  one 
agrees  that  the  prisoner  ought  to  work.  There 
is  practically  universal  agreement  that  his 
labor  should  be  productive  and  that  he  should, 
as  far  as  practicable,  earn  his  own  keep.  Most 
students  of  penology  agree  further  that  prison 
labor  should  be  so  organized  as  to  promote 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  and  to  fit  him 
for  self-support  aft<'r  his  discharge.  But  most 
of  these  rational  jirinciples  have  been  disre- 
garded in  ill-considered  or  inconsiderate  legis- 
lation. 

Lease  System. — In  the  past,  prisoners  were 
worked  upon  the  lease  system,  under  wliich 
their  labor  was  sold  to  men  who  held  tliem 
practically  in  slavery;  or  have  been  employed 
under  the  contriut  .system  wliereby  the  em- 
ployer obtained  the  labor  for  a  nominal  sum, 
usually  forty  cents  to  seventy-five  cents  per 
(lay;  •>r  they  were  emi)loye(l  under  the  piece 
price  system,  under  which  the  contractor  paid 
by  the  piece  for  the  work  actually  performed. 
It  is  generally  bi'lii-ve<l  among  workingincn 
that  under  the  contract  system  and  the  piece 
price  system  the  contractor  enjoys  unjust  ad 


vantages,  and  free  laborers  are  exposed  to 
unfair  and  injurious  competition.  As  a  result 
of  this  belief,  irrational  convict  labor  laws 
have  been  enacted.  In  some  states  the  number 
of  convicts  to  be  employed  on  productive  labor 
is  limited ;  in  others  all  use  of  power  ma- 
chinery is  prohibited;  and  in  many  such  re- 
strictions have  been  established  as  to  make  it 
impossible  to  employ  convicts  remuneratively. 
As  a  result  few  prisoners,  though  provided  with 
a  free  plant,  earn  as  much  as  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance;  and  the  public  is 
charged  not  only  witii  the  burden  of  support- 
ing idle  prisoners  but  also,  in  many  cases, 
with  the  burden  of  supporting  their  dependent 
families   at    liome. 

Public  Account  System. — The  lease  system, 
the  contract  system,  and  the  piece  price  sys- 
tem have  generally  been  superseded  by  the 
"j)ublic  account"  system  and  the  "state  use'' 
system  (see  Prison  Labor,  Public  Account 
System   of.) 

Public  Use  System. — Under  the  public  use 
system  the  products  of  the  prison  labor  are 
dispo.sed  of  to  the  state,  the  counties,  and  the 
numicipalities  of  the  community.  They  in- 
clude the  manufacture  of  clothing,  furniture, 
wagons,  farming  utensils,  school  desks,  etc., 
for  use  in  public  institutions.  Usually  it  is 
made  mandatory  upon  the  administrators  of 
such  institutions  to  purchase  from  the  prison 
such  articles  as  the  prison  can  supply.  The 
state  use  system  is  followed  extensively  in  New 
York.  It  is  being  introduced  in  other  states 
and  is  generally  accepted  as  a  reasonable  so- 
lution of  the  prison  labor  problem.  It  is  prob- 
ably tlie  coining  system  of  prison  labor  in  the 
United  States,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  it 
involves  a  palpable  fallacy.  Theoretically,  it 
does  away  with  the  competition  of  prison  la- 
bor with  free  labor;  but  it  undoubtedly  takes 
away  desirable  customers  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  whoU-saler,  custtmiers  who  buy  in 
large  quantities,  tiie  year  round,  are  not  un- 
reasonably exacting  as  to  quality,  and  always 
sure  pay. 

Competition. — The  fact  is  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  organize  any  system  of  productive 
labor  in  jirisons  whicii  sliall  be  entirely  free 
from  competition.  Tlie  convict  is  a  prisoner 
becau.se  he  has  not  comjx»ted  with  free  labor. 
To  do  him  any  good,  he  must  be  qualified  to 
compete  with  free  labor,  and  put  back  into 
the  community  as  a  competitor.  If  the  con- 
vict performs  any  productive  labor  he  neces- 
sarily comiK'tes  with  free  labor.  The  remedy 
for  tlw  evils  of  convict  labor  are:  (1)  con- 
victs shall  be  employed  as  nearly  as  possible 
like  free  laborers:  (2)  their  product  shall  be 
sold  on  the  market  at  its  actual  value;  (:i) 
the  lal)or  shall  Im-  (listril)ute(l  as  equitably  as 
possible  among  dilferent  trades,  and  sliall  not 
be  concentrated  ujion  some  one  form  of  labor 
like  shoe-making  or  barrel-making  or  stove- 
making.         The      workingnian       must      choose 
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wlietlier  his  labor  shall  support  the  convicts 
in  idlt-nt'ss,  or  whother  tiie  convicts  shall  sup- 
port tiu-nisolves  by  their  own  labor  under  as 
fair  an  adjustment  as  possible,  and  the  free 
laborers  sliall  endure  a  reivsonable  amount  of 
fair  competition. 
See  Convict  Labok;  Criminal,  Rkkokmation 

OF;        PeNITKNTIARIES;        PRISON       DISCIPLINE; 

Prison    Indistriks;    Prisons    for    Women. 

References:  New  York  State  Commission  of 
Prisons,  Annual  Reports  (ISiXi  to  date)  ;  New 
York  State  Legislature,  .Ic^  in  Jiclati-on  to  a 
Farm  and  Industrial  Colony  for  Tramps  and 
Vayrants  (IDll),  ch.  812;  C.  R.  Henderson, 
I'cnal  ami  Reformatory  Institutions  (1910), 
Outdoor  Labor  for  Convicts  (1907);  F.  H. 
Wines,  Punishment  and  lieformation  (1910); 
Massachusetts  State  Farm,  Annual  Reports, 
No.  1  (1854),  (1889  to  date);  Am.  Prison 
Assoc,  (formerly  Nat.  Prison  Assoc.),  Reports 
(1870  to  date)  ;  E.  Stagg  Whitin,  Penal  Servi- 
tude (1912)  ;  .4m.  Tear  Book,  1910,  4G5,  1911, 
374,  and  vear  bv  vear. 

Hastincs  H.  Hart. 

PRISON  LABOR,  PUBLIC  ACCOUNT  SYS- 
TEM OF.  Under  the  public  account  system  of 
prison  labor  the  state  goes  into  business  on 
its  own  account,  providing  the  necessary  cap- 
ital, siiops,  machinery,  material  and  instruc- 
tors. The  goods  are  sold  in  the  public  markets 
and  the  profits,  if  any,  go  into  the  state 
treasury.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  state  ac- 
count system  successfully  it  is  necessary  either 
to  provide  a  large  capital  amounting  to  from 
$1500  to  $3000  per  man.  or  else  to  engage  in 
some  very  simple  manufacture  which  requires 
little  machinery'  and  a  moderate  capital,  such 
as  the  manufacture  of  brooms,  brushes,  door 
mats,  etc.  On  whatever  scale  the  state  ac- 
count system  may  be  operated  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  prison  warden  who  is  a  competent 
and  thorough  going  business  man.  This  is 
especially  true  when  the  manufacture  is  un- 
dertaken on  a  large  scale,  requiring  expensive 
machinery,  large  stocks  of  raw  material  and 
an  elaborate  system  of  marketing.  Examples 
of  success  in  the  state  account  system  are 
found  in  the  Minnesota  state  prison  which 
manufactures  binder  twine  to  be  sold  to  the 
farmers  of  the  state  at  prices  below  those 
which  are  obtained  by  the  trust,  and  the  De- 
troit house  of  correction  which  has  for  many 
years  successfully  maintained  a  large  furni- 
ture manufactury.  Any  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, carried  on  by  the  state  on  a  large  scale, 
involves  a  considerable  hazard  and  the  dis- 
appointments which  have  been  experienced  in 
this  method  in  the  past  have  discouraged  the 
establishment  of  new  public  account  ventures. 
See  Convict  Labor;  Prison  Labor.  Refer- 
ences: C.  R.  Henderson,  Penal  and  Reforma- 
tory Institutions  (19101;  Prison  Assoc,  (for- 
merly Nat.  Prison  Assoc),  Reports  (1870  to 
date).  H.   H.   H. 


PRISON  LABORATORIES.  Prisons  afTord 
an  e\lrat)r(iiMaiy  opportunity  for  study  rela- 
tive to  the  causes  and  prevention  of  crime. 
American  physicians  and  penologists  are  not 
generally  inclined  to  accept  the  French  doc- 
trine of  a  criminal  type;  but  it  has  long  been 
recognized  tliat  every  prison  contains  many 
individuals  wiui  are  defective  in  one  way  or 
another,  ami  are  not  to  be  considered  morally 
accountable. 

In  recent  years  the  scientific  study  of  pris- 
oners has  bein  undertaki'ii  in  such  prisons  as 
the  New  York  reformatory  at  Elmira,  the 
New  Jersey  reformatory  at  Rahway  and  the 
New  York  refornuitory  for  women  at  Bedford. 
These  inquiries  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  irresponsible  prisoners  is  larger  tlian  was 
formerly  supposed. 

It  is  nearly  self-evident  that  intelligent  re- 
formatory treatment  of  prisoners  ought  to  be 
ba.sed  upon  the  most  complete  and  careful  di- 
agnosis. The  following  course  of  procedure 
is  suggested: 

( 1 )  The  prisoner  should  undergo  an  elab- 
orate and  exhaustive  medical  examination 
more  thorough  than  would  be  requii'ed  for  life 
insurance,  in  order  to  ascertain  his  heredity; 
his  physical  development  as  compared  with 
normal  standards;  the  condition  of  all  his 
organs — brain,  heart,  lungs,  digestive  apparat- 
us, skin,  teeth,  eyes,  ears  and  nose;  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  chronic,  contagious  or 
infectious   diseases   and  tendencies. 

(2)  A  thorough  psychological  examination 
should  be  made  to  discover  the  prisoner's  men- 
tal aljility,  education,  capacity  and  bent;  es- 
pecially to  discover  whether  the  patient  is  in 
any  degree  feeble-minded,  insane,  epileptic  or 
otherwise  defective. 

(3)  The  examination  should  be  directed  also 
to  the  spiritual  capability  of  the  individual, 
his  perception  of  right  and  wrong;  the  devel- 
opment of  his  conscience;  his  regard  or  dis- 
regard for  the  truth  and  the  moral  law;  his 
good  and  bad  habits  of  mind  and  body;  his 
religious  affiliations,  and  his  susceptibility  to 
moral  and  religious  impressions. 

All  of  this  information  should  be  so  record- 
ed as  to  make  it  accessible  for  the  medical, 
educational,  religious  and  disciplinary  officers 
of  the  prison.  It  is  reasonable  to  anticipate 
that  within  a  very  few  years  careful  and  com- 
plete studies  like  those  here  outlined  will  be 
the  rule  in  all  well  organized  prisons  with  a 
corresponding  gain  in  the  opportunity  for  in- 
telligent treatment   of   prisoners. 

The  psychological  study  of  the  prisoner  is 
no  less  important  in  jails  and  detention  pris- 
ons than  in  penal  institutions.  Such  studies 
have  been  commenced  in  the  Tombs  prison  of 
New  York  and  the  need  of  such  studies  for  the 
guidance  of  judges  and  court  officers  is  already 
manifest. 

See    Criminal,    REFORiiATiox    oF;     CRnii- 

NOLOGY. 
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References:  Z.  R.  Brockway,  Fifty  Years  of 
Prison  Service  (1912)  ;  C.  R.  Henderson,  Prison 
Laboratories   (1900),  232-40. 

Hastings  H.  Hakt. 

PRISON  MATRONS.  Prison  matrons  have 
long  been  employed  in  state  prisons  where 
women  convicts  are  confined ;  hut  it  is  only 
within  a  few  years  that  the  custom  of  providing 
matrons  in  prisons  of  detention,  even  in  the 
larger  cities,  has  hccome  general.  Every  sucn 
prison  is  liable  to  receive  women  who  are  in- 
toxicated, sick,  insane  or  feeble  minded.  The 
difliculty  arises  from  the  fact  tiiat  in  most 
county  jails,  police  stations  and  lockups,  the 
number  of  female  prisoners  is  very  small  and 
the  public  authorities  have  objected  to  pro- 
viding matrons  for  so  few  prisoners.  This 
difliculty  has  been  met  in  the  state  of  ilin- 
iicsota  by  a  law  re«juiring  tliat  a  matron  shall 
be  appointed  for  every  jail  and  police  station 
in  the  state  and  that  in  those  jirisons  where 
few  women  prisoners  aie  con  lined  the  matron 
may  ix;  paid  for  actual  service  rendered  on  the 
per  diem  basis;  hut  tliat  slie  nuist  be  on  duty 
whenever  female  prisoners  are  confined.  In 
practice,  prison  matrons  have  been  found  ex- 
ceedingly useful  in  caring  for  cliiidren,  young 
gills  and  young  women  who  are  nut  hardened 
in  crime. 

In  California  and  some  other  states,  a  few 
women  are  regularly  appointed  on  the  police 
force  and  presumably  are  detailed  to  service 
in  whicii  tlieir  sex  will  be  of  sjjccial  advantage. 
Such  ofTicials  might  be  used  in  many  cases  as 
police  matrons. 

See  County  jAir.s;  Police  in  American 
Cities;    Pkiso.ns  iok  Women. 

Hastings  H.  Hart. 


PRISONERS,    GOOD    BEHAVIOR   OF. 

Good  Hkiiavior  of  I'kisoneks. 


See 


PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  "A  prisoner  of  war 
is  a  |)ublic  enemy  arnnd  or  attached  to  the 
hostile  army  for  active  aiil,  who  lias  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  captor,  either  fighting  or 
wouiKJed,  on  the  field  or  in  tlie  hospital,  by 
individual  surrender  or  by  ca])itulation."  As 
this  d<'nnition  has  largely  inliuenced  modern 
codifications  of  (he  laws  of  war,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  comprehensive  for  war  upon  the 
land.  On  the  sea,  similarly,  persfms  taken  by 
tlu!  enemy  would  Ix-  prisoners  of  war. 

In  early  dnys  prisf)ners  were  killed  or  en- 
slaved. At  tlie  |>resent  time  the  rules  of  war 
pri'scribe  that  tliey  nuiy  Ik-  "inlerru-d  in  a 
town,  fortress,  camj)  or  any  other  locality  and 
are  bound  not  to  go  beyond  fixed  limits;  but 
thev  can  be  confined  only  as  an  indis|MnsabIc 
measure  of  safety,  and  only  while  the  circnm- 
Htnnces  necessitating  flic  measure  continue  to 
exist."  They  must  be  maintained  by  the  state 
into  whose  hands  they  have  falhn  in  a  manner 
consistent   with   tlieir    rank.      They    may    labor 


for  pay  on  non-militarj-  works.  They  may  be 
paroled  but  are  not  obliged  to  accept  parole. 
Newspaper  correspondents  and  reporters,  sut- 
lers and  contractors  accompanying  the  army 
may  be  treated  as  prisoners  of  war.  All  are 
allowed  the  largest  freedom  consistent  with 
the  military  situation. 

See  Cartel;  Coirts  Martial;  Declara- 
tion    OF     WaB;      NON-COMBATANT;      MILITARY 

Prisons:  War,  International  Relations  in. 
References:  Hague  Convention,  Latis  and 
Customs  of  War  on  Land  (1907),  ch.  ii;  U.  S. 
War  Department,  General  Orders,  No.  100 
(1803),  §  4!),  Liel)er's  Code.     G.  G.  Wilson. 

PRISONERS,  PROBATION  OF.  Principle- 
Suspension  of  sentence  is  at  cominon  law  an 
inherent  power  of  a  court  of  record  and  was 
exercised  long  liefore  probation  as  a  form  of 
coirectional   procedure. 

Growth  of  Legislation. — The  first  adult  pro- 
hati<in  law,  that  of  ^lassachusetts  in  1878, 
pioviih'd  for  the  appointnu'nt  in  any  criminal 
court  within  tlie  county  of  Suffolk,  at  tlie  dis- 
crt'tion  of  tlie  court,  of  a  proliation  officer 
whose  duties  were  to  make  investigations  and 
recommendations  for  the  release  of  offenders 
on  proliation,  and  to  visit  and  assist  tliem. 
Rhode  Island  adopted  adult  probation  in  1890 
in  a  limited  form.  New  Jersey  and  Vermont 
followed  in  1900.  New  York",  in  1901,  au- 
tiiorized  all  courts  having  original  criminal 
jurisdiction  to  use  probation  practically  with- 
out restriction.  Calif<irnia.  Connecticut,  and 
Michigan  adopted  adult  ]>robation  in  1903. 
California  applied  it  in  all  courts  without 
restriction.  Michigan  limited  its  use  to  per- 
sons never  hefore  convicted  of  crime.  Elaine 
in  1905  instituted  adult  probation  in  Cumber- 
land County,  and  in  1909  extended  it  to  the 
icmainder   of  the  State. 

Indiana  established  adult  probation  in  1907 
excluding  specified  crimes.  It  was  the  lirst 
state  to  re(piire  the  supervision  of  probation- 
ers hy  the  authorities  and  agents  of  correc- 
tional institutions.  Ohio  in  1908  framed  an 
adult  probation  law  along  lines  similar  to  the 
Iniliana  statute. 

Cohirado,  by  a  uniipie  statute  of  1909.  ex- 
tended the  chancery  jirocedure  to  misdemean- 
ors of  adults,  and  created  a  probation  court 
to  whicli  the  state  as  parnut  patriae  coubl 
summons  adults  within  the  civil  jurisdiction 
<if  the  court,  and  if  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
place  them  on  jirobalion  by  an  order  of  the 
court;  violation  of  the  order  was  declared  to 
be  contempt  of  court  and  punished  accord- 
ingly. 

Kansas,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota.  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin  also  instituted 
adult  probation  in  190!t.  Kansas  restricted 
its  use  to  jiersons  convicted  of  the  violation 
of  ordinances  in  lilies  of  the  first  ami  secoml 
class.  Miiun'Hota  applied  it  generally  to  all 
olfinses   and   crimes   where   tlii"   maxinuim    |'en- 
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alty  dill  not  cMood  livo  yi-ars  iiu|irisninm>iit. 
Xnrtli  DaUota  t'xrliuh'il  all  persons  who  wt-ri" 
not  lirst  ollViuli-rs,  cxwptcil  specMlu'd  fiinu's, 
and  placetl  the  supervision  of  poisons  on  pro- 
bation under  tlie  l?»>ard  of  Trustees  of  the  peni- 
tentiary. Orejion  limited  adult  proliation  to 
persons  never  before  eonvicteil  of  felony  and 
allowed  their  release  under  the  oversi^dit  of 
the  court  or  a  Prisoners'  Aiil  Soeii'ty.  Pennsyl- 
vania jHMinitted  atlult  probation  for  persons 
never  previously  imprisoned  for  eriine  and 
exeeptcd  speeilied  erimes.  ^\  iseonsin  exeluded 
second  otfenders  and  {)ersons  convicted  of 
crimes  in  which  the  maximum  penalty  was 
tcu  years   imprisonment. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  \irginia 
adopted  the  prinei|)le  with  limiUitions  in  1910. 
Delaware  in  IDll  excluded  persons  pre- 
viously convicted  of  crime,  but  permitted  its 
use  in  all  crimes  not  capital.  An  adult  i)ro- 
Imtion  law  in  Illinois,  in  11)11,  restricted  pro- 
bation to  persons  never  previously  convicted 
of  crime  who  upon  conviction  could  retjuest 
the  court  that  they  be  releiised  on  probation; 
and  the  court  was  empowered  to  exercise  pro- 
bation provided  their  offenses  did  not  involve 
the  appropriation  of  $200  in  money,  or  other 
projierty  values  to  the  same  amount.  Tiie 
courts,  however,  were  jjiven  freedom  in  the 
use  of  probation  upon  conviction  of  violation 
of  ordinances.  The  tendency  since  1007  has 
been  to  impose  restrictions  and  limitations  on 
the  court. 

Comparison  with  Juvenile  Probation. — Al- 
though adult  probation  has  made  great  prog- 
ress, it  has  not  kept  pace  with  juvenile  pro- 
bation in  the  number  of  states  adopting  it,  or 
its  general  use  in  many  states  in  which  both 
systems  have  been  established.  The  difference 
in  growth  can  in  part  be  explained  by  the 
more  fundamental  and  preventive  nature  of 
juvenile  probation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
children's  courts  in  many  of  the  states  where 
adult  probation  has  lagged  behind  has  been 
transferred  to  chancery  courts  and  the  more 
attractive  features  of  child  reform  work  in 
civil  courts  may  have  detracted  tlic  interest 
of  social  workers  from  the  criminal  courts 
and  their  jtroljlems.  Public  impatience  with 
adult  crime,  the  traditional  fear  of  making 
punishment  ea.sy,  the  greater  social  values 
heretofore  attached  to  property  riglits  over 
[Mjrsonal  rights,  and  the  negro  problem  in  the 
southern  states,  have  been  other  contributing 
causes. 

Ideal  of  Reformation. — The  ideals  of  progres- 
sive jK-nology  are  reclamation  of  the  offender 
and  individual  treatment  of  each  human  prob- 
lem instead  of  mass  treatment.  The  same  prin- 
ciples should  be  applied  to  probation.  The 
provisions  in  some  of  the  recent  probation 
statutes,  notably  those  of  Indiana.  Ohio.  Nortli 
Dakota,  and  Wisconsin,  which  specifically  im- 
pute that  certain  classes  of  probationers  are 
on  the  same  moral  and  social  level  as  paroled 


pi'isoneis,  an>l  place  their  sii])er\i>ii)ii  umlet 
tile  control  of  the  autliorities  of  prisoners  and 
otlu'r  correetiiinal  institutions,  are  out  of 
harmony  with  the  redemptive  and  constructive 
spirit   of  jndliat  inn. 

Administration.  Tiie  judges  and  t!u>  proba- 
tion ollicers  are  the  keystones  of  the  system. 
Tiie  closer  the  probationer  can  be  kept  in 
t(>uch  with  them  tiic  better  results  follow.  Pro- 
bation ollicers  whose  duties  are  to  reform  and 
disi-ipline  and  who  are  expected  to  exercise 
great  personal  intluence  over  tlieir  wards  ought 
to  be  qiuililied  persons  carefully  selected. 
Civil  service  examinations  for  probation  of- 
licers  are  advisable.  I'^vi-ry  such  examination 
should  allow  about  oO  [)er  cent  on  written 
technical  work,  and  al)out  ">()  per  cent  to  be 
rated  in  an  oral  examination  for  personality 
and  experience.  Practically  all  the  public 
salaried  probation  oflicers  in  New  York  State 
have  l)cen  appointi'd  in  tliis  way  and  many  of 
tlie  best  oflicers  could  never  have  been  found, 
e\cej)t  for  the  open  competition.  Massa- 
ciiusctts,  New  York  and  W'rmont,  three  uf 
the  first  states  to  institute  probation,  have  es- 
tablished state  probation  eoniniissions,  and 
l)ills  for  such  departments  have  been  intro- 
duced in  other  states. 

Felonies. — In  states  which  permit  the  un- 
restricted use  of  probation  for  felonies,  the 
statistics  of  such  cases  have  shown  improve- 
ment almost  proportionate  to  those  in  tlie 
minor  offenses.  The  young  felon  from  Ki  to 
25  j'ears  of  age  has  offered  an  exceptional 
oj)portunity  for  proV)ation.  In  ]'"rie  County, 
New  York  state,  which  includes  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  45  per  cent  of  all  adult  felons  dis- 
posed of  by  the  courts  have  been  placed  on 
probation  during  the  past  two  years,  and,  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  these  cases  have  shown 
improvement  and  have  never  come  back  to  the 
criminal  courts. 

Non-Support. — Attention  should  be  called  to 
the  remarkable  development  in  non-support 
cases  under  probation.  Formerly  the  non-sup- 
port evil  was  neglected  everywhere,  and 
the  public  paid  tlie  price  in  poverty,  crime, 
ami  the  heavy  toll  exacted  from  unfortunate 
women  and  children.  The  probation  sy.ste}n 
has  shown  itself  to  be  ada]ited  to  t1ie  following 
up  of  these  ciiscs,  to  securing  ein[)loymcnt  for 
the  culprits,  to  colbx-ting  their  wages  and 
cementing    home    diffei-ences. 

Need  of  Federal  Laws. — The  enactment  of  a 
federal  probation  law  is  a  much  needed  reform 
in  the  criminal  procedure  of  the  l.^nited  States 
courts.  A  large  ])roportion  of  persons  con- 
victed in  the  United  States  district  court  are 
first  offenders  and  many  of  the  offenses  arc 
for  technical  violation  of  the  law.  Proliation 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  such  cases 
and  should  be  established.  Probation  bills 
have  been  introduced  during  several  sessions 
of  Congress,  but  have  never  been  reported  out 
of  committee. 
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See  Crimixal,  Reformation  of;  Good  Be- 
havior OF  Prisoners:  Indeterminate  Sen- 
tence: Legal  Procedure,  Proposed  Reform 
OF;  Parole  System. 

References :  National  Probation  Assoc,  Annu- 
al Report,  1910,  passim;  New  York  Probation 
Assoc,  Annual  Report,  1908,  passim.;  Am. 
Prison  Assoc,  Annual  Repart,  1870,  passim; 
Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  1911,  1912. 

Hastings  H.  Hart. 


PRISONS,     CITY 
County  Jails. 


AND     COUNTY.       See 


PRISONS  FOR  WOMEN.  The  United  States 
has  been  slow  to  establish  a  special  prison 
system  for  women,  partly  because  of  the  very 
small  number  of  women  convicted  of  crime, 
and  partly  because  of  general  traditions  which 
have  stood  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  prison 
system.  The  first  prison  exclusively  for  wom- 
en in  the  United  States  was  the  Massachusetts 
State  Reformatory  for  Women  at  Sherborn ; 
the  second  was  the  Indiana  Prison  for  Women 
at  Indianapolis;  the  third  was  the  New  York 
Prison  for  Women  at  Hudson,  subsequently 
transferred  to  Bedford;  the  fourth  was  the  New 
Jersey  Reformatory  for  Women  near  Clinton. 
These  four  remain  the  only  separate  prisons 
for  women  in  the  United  States    (19L3). 

Departments  for  the  confinement  of  women 
prisoners  exist  in  connection  with  nearly  all 
of  the  state  prisons  and  the  houses  of  correc- 
tion or  work  houses  in  the  United  States, 
tiiough  prison  officers  almost  universally  con- 
demn the  plan  of  keeping  men  and  women  in 
the  same  institution,  for  the  reason  that  the 
women  are  a  disturbing  influence  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison;  constant  vigilance  is  re- 
quired to  prevent  communication  between  the 
two  sexes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  give  the 
women  that  degree  of  liberty  and  outdoor  life 
which  is  essential  for  reformatory  treatment. 
P'urthermore  tlie  same  degree  of  rigor  is  un- 
necessary for  their  safe  keeping. 

The  Bedford  prison  for  women  illustrates 
the  plan  which  is  ada{)t('d  to  tlie  needs  of 
women  prisoners.  Tliere  is  no  prison  wall  and 
the  gates  to  the  prison  enclosure  stand  open. 
The  women  occupy  cottages  liolding  .30  to  .50 
women  each.  Tlie  cottage  windows  are  i)ro- 
tected  by  a  lattice  of  steel  wire  but  there  arc 
no  steel  doors  and  no  prison  ap])liance8.  Tiie 
women  go  back  and  fortii  tlirougli  the  grounds, 
work  in  the  stables,  grounds  and  fields,  build 
sidewalks,  do  painting,  w  liitewasliiiig,  etc 
The  life  appears  to  be  remarkably  free,  na- 
tural and  wholesome.  The  contrast  between 
the  aspect  of  these  women  and  those  who  are 
confined  in  ordinary  prisons  where  male  pris- 
oners are  confined  is  pal|)able  even  to  the 
casual  observer,  and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  an  esprit  dr  rnrps  can  be  established 
wliereby  restrictive  discipline  is  reduced  to  its 
lowest  terms. 


Public  sentiment  in  favor  of  separate  pris- 
ons for  women  is  rapidly  growing,  and  such 
prisons  are  contemplated  in  Ohio,  New  Jersey 
and  other  states  of  the  Union. 

See  Penitentiaries;  Reformatories,  Ju- 
venile. 

References:  New  York  State  Legislature, 
An  Act  to  Establish  a  State  Farm  for  Women 
(1908),  eh.  467;  United  States  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  Prisotiers  and  Juvenile  Delinquents 
in  Institution's  (1904);  C.  R.  Henderson, 
Penal   and   Reformatory   Institutions    (1910). 

Hastings  H.  Hart. 

PRIVACY,  RIGHT  TO.  The  right  of  invio- 
late personality — the  right  to  prevent  the  un- 
authorized use  of  one's  name,  reputation,  por- 
trait or  other  likeness,  or  the  unautliorized 
and  false  attributing  to  one  of  alleged  state- 
ments. The  existence  of  such  a  right  at  com- 
mon law,  independent  of  property  rights,  con- 
tract and  the  law  of  trusts  and  of  slander  and 
libel,  seems  not  to  have  been  asserted  in  any 
court  of  last  resort  until  after  1890.  It  lias 
l>een  most  frequently  claimed  to  recover  dam- 
ages for  the  unauthorized  use  of  one's  likeness 
or  alleged  statement  of  opinion  in  the  de- 
fendant's advertising  matter.  Those  courts 
which  have  passed  upon  the  question,  are 
about  evenly  divided  as  to  whether  the  right 
exists  in  the  absence  of  a  statute  giving  it.  On 
the  one  hand  it  is  asserted  that  tlie  non- 
recognition  by  the  courts  of  such  riglit,  except 
in  connection  with  property  or  contract  rights, 
or  trust  relations  is  practically  conclusive 
against  its  existence,  and  that  to  admit  it 
would  infringe  upon  the  freedom  of  the  press 
and  of  speech.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued 
that  the  right  which  one  has  in  his  name  or 
likeness  is  fairly  included  within  tlie  legal 
concept  of  property;  but  tiiat  even  if  it  were 
not,  the  common  law  has  in  spirit  and  in  fact 
recognized  such  a  rigiit.  in  affording  remedies 
for  private  nuisances,  against  eavesdroppers, 
in  tlie  riglit  to  be  secure  in  one's  home,  to  pre- 
vent the  unauthorized  publication  of  even  one's 
commercially  valueless  papers,  letters,  and 
works  of  art.  In  New  York  wlicre  tlie  right 
at  common  law  was  denied  by  tlie  Court  of 
Appeals,  a  statute  creating  smli  a  right  and 
providing  penalties  for  its  violations,  has  since 
been  passed.  References:  W.  1).  Warren  and 
L.  D.  Brandeis,  "Right  to  Privacy"  in  llarrard 
Lata  Rev.,  IV  (1890),  193;  Editorial  in  .l/iV/i. 
Law  Rev.,  Ill  (1905),  559-563;  ibid,  VIII 
(1910).  221;  Laws  of  A'cio  York  (1903),  clis. 
132,  308.  H.   M.   B. 

PRIVATE  BILLS.  A  private  bill  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  i)ublic  bill  is  one  which,  in- 
stead of  ap|)lying  generally  to  all  persons  in 
the  state  or  to  all  persons  in  a  class,  defined 
according  to  some  essential  characteristic,  af- 
fects only  a  particular  person  or  place.  Such 
arc    bills    for    the    incorporation    of    railway, 
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pas,  water  and  otlior  coinpiuiies;  hills  for  in- 
corporating towns  and  cities  or  for  extending 
their  powers;  hills  for  the  naturalization  of 
particular  individuals;  hills  to  change  the 
names  of  persons  or  pliu'cs;  divorce  hills;  hills 
granting  pensions  to  certain  individuals;  hills 
for  the  settlement  of  private  claims;  exemp- 
tion bills  and  the  like.  A  characti>ristic  fea- 
ture of  such  hills  is  that  tliey  are  usually 
designed  to  confer  a  heneJit  or  privilege  upon 
some  particular  person,  company  or  place  and 
the  proceedings  with  reference  to  them  are  to 
a  certain  extent,  judicial  as  well  as  legislative 
in  character.  In  England  private  bills  are 
brought  before  Parliament  by  "petition"  and 
may  be  introduced  only  after  public  notice  has 
been  given  by  advertisement  three  months  be- 
fore the  opening  of  Parliament.  Fees  are  also 
required  to  be  paid  by  the  parties  promoting 
or  opposing  such  bills.  They  must  be  de- 
posited before  December  31  in  the  "private  bill 
office"  where  they  are  open  for  public  inspec- 
tion and  the  question  of  the  notices  and 
other  preliminary  proceedings  required  is 
inquired  into  and  reported  upon  by  two  ex- 
aminers of  petitions  appointed  by  the  speaker. 
They  are  then  considered  by  a  committee  on 
private  bills  which  takes  evidence  regarding 
their  merits,  hears  arguments  from  promoters 
and  opponents  and  reports  to  the  house. 

In  the  United  States,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  procedure  in  respect  to  private  bills  differs 
in  no  essential  particular  from  that  with  ref- 
erence to  public  bills.  In  Congress  there  is  a 
private  bill  calender  to  which  is  referred  the 
large  mass  of  private  pension  bills,  relief 
measures,  and  the  like,  but  except  for  the  prac- 
tice by  which  such  bills  are  usually  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference in  the  procedure. 

In  a  few  of  the  states,  however,  the  English 
distinction  between  public  and  private  bills  is 
observed  and  a  different  method  of  procedure 
for  passing  them  is  followed.  For  example  in 
Massachusetts  a  private  or  local  bill  must  be 
proposed  by  petition  and  is  considered  only 
after  notice  has  been  given  by  advertisement 
or  otherwise  to  all  the  parties  interested,  fn 
Pennsylvania  and  a  few  other  states  notice  of 
hi  tent  ion  to  apply  for  a  special  act  must  be 
published  in  the  locality  where  the  matter  or 
thing  to  be  affected  is  situated,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  introduction  of  such  a  bill 
in  the  legislature. 

See  Bills,  Course  of;  Legislation,  Brit- 
ish System  of;  Legislative  Output,  State 
AND  National;  Legislative  System  in 
Europe;   Statutes,  State. 

References:  J.  Bryce,  The  Am.  Common- 
irealth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  I,  688-690;  W.  K. 
Clifford,  History  of  Private  Bill  Legislation 
(188.5);  L.  S.  Cushing,  Law  and  Practice  of 
Legislative  Assemblies  (1907),  9.3.3-975;  P.  S. 
Reinsch,  Am.  Legislatures  and  Legislative 
Methods    (1903).  James  W.  Garner. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  DAY.  Private-hills  day 
in  the  feiliral  House  of  Uepresentatives  is  the 
day  regularly  set  apart  for  the  consideration 
of  private  business — especially  of  claims 
against  the  government,  and  pension  hills. 
This  day  is  Friday  in  every  week,  hut  may  he 
devoted  to  other  business  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  House  (Rule  XXIV).  See  Privatk 
Bills,  Rules  of  Congress.  References:  A.  C. 
Iliuils,  Precedents  of  the  House  of  J{epresenta- 
tires  (1907-1908),  IV,  §§  3081-3085,  3201, 
3202,  3266-3282,  3310,  V,  §  6945.      A.  N.  H. 

PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  See 
International  Law,  Private. 

PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AT  SEA.  Private 
property  at  sea  in  time  of  war  may,  in  general, 
b"  in  form  of  vessels  or  goods,  and  may  belong 
to  a  belligerent  or  to  a  neutral. 

The  private  vessels  of  a  belligerent  are  liable 
to  capture  unless  specially  exempt  by  nature 
of  their  service,  as  hospital  or  scientific  ships; 
by  nature  of  their  occupation,  as  coast  fishing 
vessels  or  small  vessels  employed  in  local 
trade;  or  vessels  exempt  by  declaration  at  the 
outbreak  of  war. 

The  private  goods  of  a  belligerent  are  in 
general  liable  to  capture  unless  under  a  neutral 
flag,  and  even  then  if  they  are  of  the  nature 
of  contraband. 

The  private  vessels  of  a  neutral  innocently 
employed,  are  exempt  from  capture.  Such 
vessels  may  be  captured  for  violation  of  block- 
ade (see),  carriage  of  contraband  (see),  un- 
neutral service,  resistance  of  visit  and  search, 
sailing  under  enemy  convoy,  or  irregularity  or 
absence  of  proper  papers. 

The  private  goods  of  a  neutral  are,  in  gen- 
eral, exempt  from  capture  except  contraband 
of  war,  even  when  on  board  the  vessel  of  an 
enemy. 

The  United  States  has  from  the  very  early 
days  of  the  republic  been  in  favor  of  the 
exemption  from  capture  in  time  of  war  of 
private  property  at  sea,  except  contraband. 
Franklin,  in  1781  and  1783,  wrote  in  favor  of 
this  policy.  Various  representatives  of  the 
United  States  in  a  formal  and  informal  man- 
ner have  endeavored  to  bring  about  this  ex- 
emption. Secretary  Marcy  strove  to  secure 
exemption  in  connection  with  the  negotiations 
in  regard  to  the  adoption  of  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (see)  in  1856.  Congress  passed  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  exemption  on  April  28,  1904, 
and  the  American  delegation  at  the  Second 
Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1907  labored  earn- 
estly to  secure  an  international  agreement  ex- 
empting all  private  property  at  sea,  not  con- 
traband of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction 
by  belligerents. 

See  Commerce,  International;  Continu- 
ous Voyages;  Contraband;  Free  Ships 
:\rAKE  Free  Goods;  Makitime  War;  Neutbai* 
Trade:  Piracy. 
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References:  L.  A.  AtlifiUy-Joiu's,  Commerce 
ill  War  (l'J07);  N.  Bi-ntwicli,  War  and  Pri- 
vate Property  ( 1!)07  ) ,  7!>  vt  scq. ;  J.  B.  Moore, 
Digest  of  Int.  Law  (I'JOG),  VII,  398. 

George  G.  Wilson. 

PRIVATE  SUBSIDIES  TO  INSTITUTIONS. 
See  SuHsioiE.s,  Private,  to  Institutions. 

PRIVATEERS,  lu  the  early  days  of  mari- 
time warfare  it  was  customary  for  a  belliger- 
ent to  grant  to  j)rivate  vessels  letters  of  mar- 
que {sec),  commissioning  them  to  prey  upon 
the  enemy's  commerce.  These  private  vessels 
were  not  held  in  high  repute  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  as  the  practice  became  more  com- 
mon many  resorted  to  it  as  a  means  of  obtain- 
ing large  returns  even  when  patriotism  was 
not  a  moving  influence.  Some  states  forbade 
the  practice  in  treaty  agreements.  One  be- 
tween Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces  was 
negotiated  as  early  as  1675. 

Franklin  as  minister  of  the  United  States 
endeavored  to  negotiate  treaties  prohibiting 
the  resort  to  ])rivatecring  and  secured  the 
insertion  of  a  clause  in  tlie  treaty  witli  Prussia 
in  1785  to  the  effect  that  in  case  of  war 
"neither  of  the  contracting  powers  sliall  grant 
or  issue  any  commission  to  any  private  armed 
ves.sels,  empowering  them  to  take  or  destroy 
such  trading  vessels  or  interrupt  such  com- 
merce"; but  the  clause  was  not  retained  in  tlie 
treaty  of  1799  between  the  United  States  and 
Prussia.  The  United  States  resorted  to  pri- 
vateering  in  tlie   War  of   1812. 

WooLsey,  in  his  I iiternational  Law,  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  ISfiO  said;  "Tiic 
rigiit  to  emi>l()y  this  kind  of  extraordinary 
na\al  force  is  iin<|uestioned,  nor  is  it  at  all 
against  the  usage  of  nations  in  times  past  to 
grant  commissions  even  to  {trivateers  owned 
by  aliens."  This  opinion  was  in  accord  with 
the  American  sentiment  of  the  middle  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  as  shown  in  a  letter  of 
Secretary  Marcy  in  ISijG  which  says,  "It  is, 
in  the  opinion  of  this  fJovernment,  to  be  seri- 
ously apjirehended  that  if  the  use  of  privateers 
be  abandoned,  the  dominion  over  the  seas  will 
be  HUlTendered  to  those  jjowers  wliicli  adopt 
the  {)olicy,  and  have  the  means  of  keeping  up 
large  navies.  The  one  which  lias  a  decided 
naval  Huperiority  would  be  potentially  the  mis- 
tress of  the  ocean,  and  by  the  abolition  of 
firivateering  that  <lomination  would  be  more 
firmly  Hecured."  The  Btatea  which  signed  the 
Declaration  of  T'aris  of  .April  Hi.  IS.Tf!,  afTirmed 
that  "privateering  is  and  remains  abolished." 
'I'hc  I'riited  States  nniintaineil  that  her  jiosi- 
tion  was  such  that  unless  all  privaf4'  jiroperty 
at  sr-a,  «'xeept  cont  liibjind.  was  made  e\em|it 
from  capture,  slie  cniilil  not  sign  this  Declara- 
tion. All  the  leading  states  of  the  world 
adhered  to  the  Declaration  except  Spain, 
rhina,  ^lexico  an<l  the  liiited  Slates,  whii-h 
latter  power  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil   War 


in  vain  jiroposed  to  be  received  among  the 
signatories.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  of  1898  the  United  States  declared  that 
the  government  would  not  resort  to  privateer- 
ing and  Spain  did  not  use  privateers.  Spain 
in  1908  formally  adhered  to  the  Declaration, 
Mexico  did  the  same  in  1909.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  system  of  a  volunteer  or  auxiliary 
navy  under  which  private  vessels  may  in  time 
of  war  be  taken  over  and  placed  under  re- 
sponsible government  control,  and  the  growing 
sentiment  against  such  practices  as  were  in- 
volved in  privateering  make  its  further  con- 
tinuance  improbable. 

See  ^Maritime  War;  Piracy;  Private  Prop- 
EUTY  at  Sea;  Prfze  Law  ano  Courts. 

References:  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law 
(190G),  VII,  535-58;};  L.  A.  Atherley -Jones, 
Commerce  in  War  (1907),  315-321,  541-545; 
E.  S.  JlcC'lain,  Hist,  of  American  Privateers 
(1899)  ;Geo.  Coggshall,  Ilist.  of  the  Atnerican 
Privateers  (185(5)  ;  F.  R.  Stark,  The  Abolition 
of  Privateering  (1897).      Georue  G.  Wilson. 

PRIVILEGE,  PARLIAMENTARY.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (Art.  I,  See. 
vi,  ^  1)  says  that  Senators  and  Representatives 
"shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  jyeace.  be  privileged  from  arrest 
during  their  attendance  at  the  session  of  their 
respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  same;  and  for  any  speech  or  de- 
bate in  eitlier  House,  tiiey  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  place."  Provisions  similar 
to  tliis  appear  in  most  of  tlie  state  constitu- 
tions. The  Sui>reiiie  Couit  of  tlie  United 
States  has  decided  tiiat  the  terms  "treason,  fel' 
ony  and  breach  of  tiie  jieace,"  as  used  in  the 
Constitution,  are  intiiidcd  to  include  all  crimi- 
nal olTenses  (\\'iliiaiiison  vs.  U.  S..  207  ''. 
»S'.  425);  the  provision  therefore  amounts  to 
a  declaration  tliat  members  may  not  be  arrest- 
ed save  on  a  criminal  charge.  Some  of  the 
states,  for  example,  Michigan,  Indiana  and 
Kansas,  extend  the  jirivilege  to  exemption 
from   service  of  civil   process. 

The  i)rivilege  of  free  speech  in  legislative 
assemblies  is  based  on  a  long  struggle  of  the 
English  Parliament  to  secure  and  maintain 
the  right.  The  right  was  autiioritatively  an- 
nounced in  (he  llngiish  Hill  of  Rights  which 
declared  that  "the  freedom  of  speech  an<l  de- 
bati's,  or  proceedings  in  Parliament,  ougiit  not 
to  be  imiH-ached  or  cpiestioned  in  any  Court  or 
plac(«  out  of  Parliament."  While  the  terms 
used  in  diir<'rent  American  constitutions  vary, 
they  are  all  probably  of  like  elfeet,  and  would 
be  construed  to  cover  reports  and  other  of- 
ficial acts  as  well  as  words  u.sed  in  debate. 
The  legislative  body  must,  however,  be  in  ses- 
sion, or  at  hast  tlie  member  nuist  1h>  acting 
in  bis  ollirial  capacity,  if  he  is  to  have  the 
privilege    and    iminiiiiity. 

The  privilege  of  publication  is  not  so  clearly 
setth-d;    where    the    publication    of    debates    is 
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ollicial,  till'  puMiiiit ions  could  iii>t,  it  would 
sft'iii,  1)0  till'  basis  for  notion  auainst  tlu»  rcpri'- 
si-ntative  whose  words  are  complained  of;  and 
there  seems  to  he  like  jjood  reason  for  holdinj^ 
that  in  this  country  a  bona  lide  address  to 
one's    constituents    ia    privilejjed. 

The  word,  privih-jie,  is  also  used  with  refer- 
ince  to  the  rights  and  |irert)<j;atives  of  a  lej^is- 
lative  body.  For  example,  an  aflej^ed  infringe- 
ment by  the  treaty-mjikini;  powi-r  on  the  rij^ht 
t)f  the  House  of  l\epri'seiitatives  presents  a 
question  of  privilejie;  and  a  protest  by  the 
PresiiK'nt  airaiiist  certain  j)rocee(lin<is  of  the 
House  has  been  declared  a  breach  of  privilgo. 
Questions  of  privilege  (not  privilegeil  motions 
or  ])ri\ileged  (juestions)  relate  to  the  safety 
or  etlieiency  of  the  House. 

There  are  certain  motions  in  parliamentary 
practice    that    are    called    jirivileged    motions. 

See  Akuest;  CoxcitEss;  Fukedom  of 
Speech;  Parliamextaby  Law;  Rules  of  Leg- 
isi  ATivi;  JJodies. 

References:  T.  M.  Cooley,  Constitittiomil 
Limitations  (7th  ed.,  190.'});  Jefferson's  Man- 
ual,  §   iii;    Kilbourn  rs.  Thompson,   103    ['.   S. 


108  (ISSO)  :  Cotlin  rs.  Collin,  4  Muss. 
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Vccder,  "Absolute  Immunity  in  Defamation" 
in  Cohtmhia  Lair  h'cricir.  X  (1910),  i;U-14(i; 
A.  C.  Hinds,  Digest  of  Nidcs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (1908),  G30;  Uouse  Manual 
(1909).         "  A.  C.  McL. 

PRIVILEGED  COMMUNICATIONS.  Under 
the  law  of  libel  and  slander  some  communica- 
tions, the  making  of  which  orally  or  in  writing 
is  injurious  to  another  and  which  are  in  their 
nature  or  by  reason  of  the  circumstances  de- 
famatory, may  nevertheless  be  absolutely  or 
unqualifiedly  privileged  in  such  sense  as  not 
to  furnish  the  basis  of  a  civil  or  criminal  ac- 
tion. Under  the  rules  of  evidence  some  com- 
munications between  persons  standing  in  a 
contidential  relation,  as  between  husband  and 
wife,  doctor  and  patient,  lawyer  and  client, 
are  privileged  in  such  sense  tliat  one  of  the 
parties  to  such  communication  will  not  he 
allowed  against  the  objection  of  the  other  to 
testify  with  ri^erence  thereto  in  a  court  of 
justice.    See  Fkeedom  of  Speecu.      E.  McC. 

PRIVILEGED  STATUS  OF  PERSONS.  In 
earlier  times,  inequalities  in  the  legal  and  civil 
status  of  different  classes  of  persons  were  quite 
common.  Thus  in  ancient  Athens,  the  Eupat- 
ridae  enjoyed  special  j)rivileges  in  regard  to 
ofTice  holding.  So  in  Rome,  the  patrician  class 
was  especially  privileged  in  various  ways. 
Throughout  the  middle  ages,  the  existence  of 
privileged  orders  or  estates  each  with  its  own 
laws  and  courts  of  justice  was  one  of  the 
basic  facts  of  social  and  political  organization. 
The  chief  cause  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  enjoyment  by  the  two  upper  estates,  the 
nobility  and  the  clergy,  of  exclusive  privileges 
denied   to  the  third   estate.     The   nobility   en- 
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joyed  tlu'  right  to  collect  various  tolls  and 
other  impositions  from  the  peasant  class;  the 
aristocratic  privilege  of  the  hunt;  and  of 
course  most  of  the  ollicea  of  state  as  well  as 
military  conunissions  were  reserved  for  them. 
Their  military  obligations  were  exactly  li\ed 
and  delincd,  which  was  not  the  ease  with  the 
members  of  the  third  estate.  The  king  couhl 
imt  impose  taxes,  nuike  laws  or  issue  ordi- 
nances without  their  con.sent;  they  exercised 
an  inferior  jurisdiction  over  their  vassals  and 
to  a  certain  extent  possessed  a  limited  terri- 
torial sovereigntv;  they  had  the  privilege  of 
free  access  to  the  king  and  to  the  parliament 
of  Paris  before  which  alone  they  couhl  be  tried; 
besides  various  other  privileges  not  enjoyed  by 
the  third  estate.  The  clergy  also  constituted 
a  privilegcHi  class  during  the  middle  ages  and 
in  some  countries,  of  which  France  was  an 
example,  they  continued  to  be  treated  as  such 
until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
I'nglaiid.  they  were  early  exempted  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary  law  courts  in  all 
ecclesiastical  matters  and  in  time  they  asserted 
a  claim  to  imnuinity  from  trial  in  the  civil 
courts  even  for  criminal  acts,  and  for  a  lime 
the  privilege  was  conceded.  This  extraordi- 
nary assertion  of  j)rivilegc  was,  however,  later 
resisted  by  the  Crown  and  by  the  constitutions 
of  Clarendon,  in  11 04,  it  was  withdrawn  and 
tiicir  right  of  trial  before  the  ecclesiastical 
ct)urts  was  restricted  to  ecclesiastical  offenses 
only. 

On  the  continent,  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  clergy  were  even  more  extensive.     They  not 
only  claimed  and  secured  exemption  from   the 
jurisdiction    of   the   civil    courts,   but   asserted 
the  independence  of  the  church  as  over  against 
the   state;    maintained    that  the    laws    of    the 
state    were    not    binding   upon    them;    insist od 
tiiat   they   were  the    judges   of    how    far   their 
voluntary   obedience   to   civil   authority   should 
extend    and    even    demanded    that    the   secular 
authority  should  obey  the  laws  of  the  church 
and    lend    its    assistance    in    carrying    out    its 
will.     ]\Ioreovcr,  the  clergy  claimed  an  exemp- 
tion   from    military    service,    the    payment    of 
taxes    and    the    performance    of    other    ])ul)lic 
obligations.     Tlic  clergy,  like  the  nobility,  con- 
stituted  a  separate  estate,  the   highest  of  the 
three,  and  had  their  own  representation  in  the 
legislative  assemblies.     In  the  canon  law  they 
had  their  own  system  of  jurisprudence  and  in 
some  states  exercised  a  more  or  less  extensive 
civil  jurisdiction  in  their  domains.     Gradually, 
the   special    immunities    and    privileges    of   tlie 
clergy  as  a  class  as  well   as  those  of  the   no- 
bility, though  less  completely,  were  done  away 
with  and  they  were  assimilated  with  the  other 
classes  of  society  in  respect  to  their  legal  and 
civil   status.     In   France  this   was   one  of  the 
great    results    of    the    Revolution.      In    a    few 
countries  where  a  hereditary  nobility  still  sur- 
vives, certain  exclusive  privileges  are  still   re- 
tained by  those  who  belong  to  this  class    but 
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tliey  are  not  important  or  extensive.  Thus  in 
England,  peers  enjoy  the  right  of  access  to  the 
sovereign  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  public 
affairs  and  the  right  to  be  tried  by  their  own 
class  for  acts  of  treason  or  felony. 

In  the  United  States  where  a  hereditary 
nobility  has  never  existed  (see  Nobility, 
Titles  of)  and  where  the  clergy  never  con- 
stituted a  separate  class,  equality  as  regards 
the  legal  and  civil  status  of  all  persons  has 
been  a  fundamental  part  of  the  political  system 
though  as  regards  political  rights,  this  is  less 
true  (see  Suffrage).  For  reasons  of  public 
policy,  however,  special  exemptions  or  privi- 
leges are  sometimes  allowed  to  particular  per- 
sons or  classes.  Thus  some  are  exempted  from 
military  service,  jury  duty,  work  on  public 
roads  and  occasionally  certain  persons  or  com- 
panies are  exempted  from  taxation  permanently 
or  for  a  limited  period.  Military  veterans  are 
sometimes  allowed  special  privileges  or  prefer- 
ences in  regard  to  appointments  under  tlic 
civil  service  laws  and  in  a  few  states,  particu- 
larly in  the  South,  they  are  exempt  from  the 
payment  of  poll  taxes.  In  a  few  southern 
states  they  as  well  as  their  descendants  are 
also  exempt  from  educational  tests  for  voting. 
Lawyers,  spiritual  advisers,  members  of  legis- 
lative bodies  and  witnesses  enjoy  the  right  of 
"privileged  communication"   (see). 

A  common  provision  found  in  many  state 
constitutions  is  one  which  forbids  the  legisla- 
ture from  granting  to  any  citizen  or  class  of 
citizens  any  privilege  or  immunities  not  grant- 
ed equally  to  other  citizens.  Others  declare 
that  no  special  privileges  or  immunities  shall 
ever  be  granted  which  may  not  be  altered,  re- 
voked, or  repealed  by  the  legislature.  A  few 
allow  exclusive  privileges  to  be  granted  only 
in  consideration  of  public  services  rendered. 

See  Equality;  Liberty. 

James  W.  Garner. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  OF  CIT- 
IZENS. Tlic  Fourlccntli  Amendment  (see)  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  after  declaring  all 
persons  born  or  naturalized  in  the  United 
States  and  KiiV)ject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof 
are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  goes  on  to 
provide  that  no  state  shall  make  or  enforce 
any  law  which  sliall  abridge  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  such  citizens.  In  the  famous 
Slaughter  House  Cases  (ftee)  (Ifi  H'o//.  .30)  the 
dfK'trine  was  declared,  which  has  not  since  been 
disturbed,  that  these  privileges  and  immunities 
thus  secured  againnt  state  abridgement  are 
only  those  whicli  are  peculiar  to  and  arise  out 
of  federal  citizenship,  which  citizenship  it  is 
jiointed  out  is  still  distinct  from  that  of  the 
states.  It  is  thus  im|)ortant  to  determine  junt 
what  are  these  peculiar  federal  privileges  and 
inimuniti*-H.  In  the  Slaughter  House  Cases 
fill-  court  flocH  not  att<in|)t  an  exhaustive  enum- 
eration of  them,  but  does  mention  the  follow- 
ing  as   indubitably    falling   within   this   class 


The  right  of  the  citizen  "to  come  to  the  seat 
of  government  to  transact  any  business  he  may 
have  with  it.  to  seek  its  protection,  to  share  its 
offices,  to  engage  in  administering  its  functions. 
He  has  the  right  of  free  access  to  its  seaports, 
through  which  all  operations  of  foreign  commerce 
are  conducted,  to  the  subtreasurles.  land  offices, 
and  courts  of  justice  in  the  several  states"  (Crau- 
dall  IS.  Nevada,  6  Wallace,  35). 

The   court   also   quotes   the   words   of   Chief 
Justice  Taney: 

Another  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  is  to  demand  the  care  and  protection  of 
the  Federal  Government  over  his  life,  liberty  and 
property  when  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the  juris- 
diction of  a  foreign  office.  .  .  .  The  right  to 
peaceably  assemble  and  petition  for  redress  of 
grievances,  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  .  .  .  the  right  to  use  the  navigable  wa- 
ters of  the  United  States,  however  they  may  pene- 
trate the  territory  of  the  several  states,  all  rights 
secured  to  our  citizens  by  treaties  with  foreign 
nations  are  dependent  upon  citizenship  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  citizenship  of  a  state, 
.  .  .  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  can,  of  his 
own  volition,  become  a  citizen  of  an.v  state  of  the 
Union  by  a  bona  fide  residence  therein,  with  the 
same  rights  as  the  other  citizens  of  that  state. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  rights  secured  by  the 
Thirti'enth  and  Fifteenth  Articles  of  Amendment, 
and    by   the   .   .   .   Fourteenth. 

It  may  be  said  generally  that  federal  rights, 
including  within  this  term  both  privileges  and 
ininuinities,  embrace  all  those  rights  which  are 
recognized  and  supported  by  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution and  the  treaties  entered  into  and 
statutes  enacted  in  pursuance  thereof:  and  by 
this  is  meant  not  only  those  rights  which  are 
specifically  enumerated  but  all  those  which 
impliedly  exist  by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the 
American  constitutional  system  and  the  su- 
premacy of  national  authority.  It  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  remarked  that  the  limitations  which 
are  laid  upon  the  Federal  Government,  as,  for 
example,  by  the  first  eight  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  (see  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Amendments  to),  do  not  operate  to 
create  corresponding  federal  rights  of  the  citi- 
zen which  the  states  may  not  abridge.  This 
was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Maxwell 
vs.  Dow  (176  U.  8.  581)  in  which  case  the 
court  says  "in  none  are  the  privileges  and 
immunities  granted  and  belonging  to  the  indi- 
vidual as  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUites.  but 
they  are  secured  to  all  persons  as  against  the 
Federal  Government,  entirely  irrespective  of 
such  citizensliip."'  In  Minor  rs.  lla|)persett 
(21  Wall.  1(52)  it  is  specifically  denied  that 
the  suffrage  is  a  right  springing  from  federal 
citizenslii|). 

See  Citizenrttip  in  the  United  States: 
I'mtki)  States  as  a  Fedkrai,  State. 

References:  D.  K.  Watson,  Cnnstittttion  of 
ihe  U.  .S*.  (imO);  W.  \V.  Willoughby,  Cnmti- 
tutwnal  Lair  of  the  V.  S.  (1010)  J.  I*.  C.  Hare, 
Am.  Const.  Law   (1889),  .'>18-,'521. 

W.  W.  Wiu.oUGnnT. 

PRIVILEGES  AND  IMMUNITIES  OF 
STATE  CITIZENSHIP  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  provides  that  tlie  citizens  of 
each  state  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
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and  ininuinities  of  citizens  in  the  several  states 
(Art.  IV.  Sif.  ii.  ^  1).  In  a  fi-ileral  state,  in 
whioli  eat'h  nienibcr  of  the  I'nioii  nguhites  its 
internal  alTairs  and  has  its  own  citizenship,  the 
relations  bet  ween  the  commonwealths  is  of 
supreme  importance.  In  tiie  I  niteil  States  tiie 
principles  of  private  international  law  apply 
in  such  relations  in  many  particulars  just  as 
if  the  states  were  foreijjn  to  eacii  other;  but 
in  a  number  of  clauses  of  the  Constitution  the 
states  are  put  under  obli<;ations  to  rcj^ard  prin- 
ciples of  comity,  which  otherwise  might  have 
been  disregarded. 

The  clause  we  are  here  considering  made  it 
a  constitutional  duty  for  each  state  to  grant 
to  citizens  of  other  states  of  the  Union  the 
same  privileges  and  immunities  it  grants  to 
its  own  citizens.  These  privileges  are  only 
those  which  pertain  to  citizenship.  It  is  not 
a  privilege  of  citizenship  to  have  a  share  in 
the  property  of  anotiier  state;  the  people  of 
the  state  own  the  property;  for  example  a 
state  does  not  violate  this  constitutional  pro- 
vision by  granting  to  its  own  citizens  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  using  its  waters  for  maintain- 
ing oyster  beds  and  by  prohibiting  such  use 
by  citizens  of  other  states  (McCready  vs.  Vir- 
ginia, 94  U.  S.  391).  Suffrage  is  not  a  privi- 
lege or  immunity  of  citizenship.  The  privi- 
leges and  immunities  contemplated  are  the 
fundamental  ones — protection  by  government, 
the  right  to  acquire  property,  to  pass  through 
or  reside  in  a  state,  to  claim  the  benefit  of 
habeas  corpus,  to  institute  and  maintain  ac- 
tions in  the  courts,  etc.  The  term  citizens  in 
this  clause  of  the  Constitution  does  not  include 
corporations  but  natural  persons  only.  It  is 
therefore  constitutional  for  a  state  to  exclude 
a  corporation  established  by  another  state  or 
to  prescribe  certain  conditions  under  which 
such  corporations  may  do  business  within  the 
state,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples concerning  freedom  of  interstate  com- 
merce. 

See  Comity,  Inteknatioxal  and  Inter- 
state; Extradition,  Interstate;  Faith  and 
Credit:  Interstate  Law  and  Relations. 

References:  Corfield  vs.  Coryell,  4  Wash. 
C.  C.  371;  Paul  vs.  Virginia,  8  Wallace  168. 

A.  C.  McL. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL.  The  descendant  of  the 
curia  regis  or  permanent  council.  Itself  an 
inner  circle  developed  in  a  body  which  had 
become  unwieldy,  it  has  transmitted  its  active 
functions  of  advice  and  administration  to  a 
circle  within  itself,  the  Cabinet  (see  Cabinet 
Government  in  England).  The  ordinance 
power  of  the  Crown  is  still,  however,  exercised 
by  orders  in  council,  practically  by  represen- 
tatives of  the  departments  concerned :  and  ad- 
ministrative powers  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Privy  Council  by  numerous  statutes,  notably 
those  concerning  public  health,  and  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  of  1870.     The  board  of  trade, 


Ux-al  government  board,  board  of  education  and 
board  of  agriculture  were  all  created  as  com- 
mittees of  the  I'rivy  Council.  There  are  also 
permanent  committees  on  universities,  Scottish 
universities,  municipal  ciiarters,  and  the  alTairs 
of  Jersey  and  (Jut-rnsey.  Tiie  judicial  powers 
of  the  Privy  Council  are  exercised  by  tiie  judi- 
cial committee,  whiih  is  a  court  of  appeals 
fur  the  empire,  hearing  cases  from  tiie  colonial 
and  Indian  courts  and  the  ecclesiastical  courts, 
consular  and  prize  courts  and  vice-admiralty 
courts.  It  consists  (1911)  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  lords  of  appeal  in  ordinary  (who 
also  constitute  the  House  of  Lords  in  its  judi- 
cial capacity)  ;  tiie  lord  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, ex-lords  president,  other  members  of  the 
Pri\-y  Council  who  have  held  '"high  judicial 
otlice,"  two  former  Indian  judges,  five  colonial 
chief  justices,  and  either  one  or  two  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  by  special  appointment. 

Membership  in  tiie  Privy  Council  is  by  nomi- 
nation by  the  Crown.  There  were,  in  1911, 
about  295  members,  including  the  princes  of 
the  royal  family,  the  archbishops  and  tlie  Bis- 
hop of  London,  members  of  the  Cabinet  and 
ex-members,  several  other  principal  ollicers  of 
state  and  of  the  household,  principal  ambassa- 
dors, colonial  premiers  and  many  statesmen, 
politicians  and  men  of  distinction  in  arts,  let- 
ters and  science.  Appointment  is  for  the  life 
of  the  sovereign  and  six  months  following; 
but  in  practice  the  new  sovereign  renews  the 
appointment.  The  Privy  Council  meets  as  a 
whole  on  the  succession  of  a  new  monarch,  and 
may  be  summoned  on  other  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. At  other  times  only  those  concerned  in 
the  specific  business  are  invited. 

See  ExEcrnvE  System  in  Great  Britain. 

References:  L.  Courtney,  The  Working  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Kingdom  (1901); 
W.  R.  Anson,  Laic  and  Custom  of  the  Con.fti- 
stitution  (3d  ed.,  1908),  II,  Pt.  II;  A.  L. 
Lowell,  The  Government  of  England  (1908)  ; 
J.  Macy,  The  English  Constitution  (1897); 
tcatesman's  Year  Book  (annual). 

F.  D.  Bramhall. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  IN  COLONIAL  AFFAIRS. 
After  1600  the  council  took  an  active  part  in 
colonial  administration  either  through  the 
lords  of  trade  (see)  or  by  its  committees.  It 
approved  all  charters,  commissions  and  in- 
structions, and,  by  orders  in  council  gave  ulti- 
mate sanction  to  the  administrative,  commer- 
cial, and  military  recommendations  of  the 
board  of  trade  (see)  and  other  governmental 
departments.  On  the  advice  of  the  board  of 
trade  or  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  it  allowed 
or  disallowed  the  acts  of  the  colonial  legis- 
latures, and  through  its  committee  on  appeals 
was  the  final  court  for  the  decision  of  all 
colonial  cases.  See  Board  of  Trade;  Coloni- 
zation BY  Great  Britain  in  America.  Ref- 
erences: C.  M.  Andrews  and  F.  6.  Davenport, 
Cuid-e  to  Manuscript  Materials  in  the  British 
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Musemn,  etc.  (lOOS),  170-174;  C.  M.  Andrews, 

liritish  Comtnitlds and  Councils 

of  Trade  (1908),  60-114;  Acts  of  the  Privy 
Counvil,  Colonial,  Scries  (1908),  I,  chs.  xi-xvi, 
II,  chs.  xi-xxv.  E.  K. 

PRIZE  CASES.  In  May,  1861,  certain  ves- 
sels and  llifir  cargoes  were  seized  in  Hampton 
Roads  for  an  alleged  violation  of  the  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  state  of  Virginia  proclaimed 
hy  tlie  President  hefore  any  formal  declar- 
ation of  war  with  tlie  Confederate  States  had 
been  made  by  Congress;  and  the  question  dis- 
cussed on  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  from 
the  decisions  of  the  prize  court  in  which  the 
vessels  had  been  adjudged  to  be  lawful  prizes 
of  war  was  whether  a  state  of  war  justifying 
a  proclamation  of  belligerency  and  blockade 
could  constitutionally  be  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent prior  to  any  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress ([1862]  2  Black  635).  The  conclusion 
reached  by  the  majority  of  the  court  was  that 
a  state  of  war  miglit  exist  authorizing  a  proc- 
lamation of  blockade  prior  to  a  declaration 
of  war  hy  Congress  and  that  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  war  was  a  political 
(piestion  as  to  which  the  action  of  the  executive 
was  conclusive  on  the  courts.  The  theory  of 
the  dissenting  judges  was  that  while  the  action 
of  Congress  would  be  conclusive  on  the  courts, 
the  ])resident  had  no  authority  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  proclaim  a  blockade  until  Congress 
had  acted.  See  Blockade;  Disclvbation  of 
War.  Reference:  J.  R.  Tucker,  Constitution 
of  U.  S.  (1S9U),  II,  588-9.  E.  McC. 

PRIZE  LAW  AND  COURTS.  The  title  to 
propcity  ca|)ture(l  in  time  of  war  docs  not 
legally  pass  to  the  ca])tor  until  adjudication  by 
a  prize  court.  "The  right  of  capture  is  a 
limited  right,  is  derived  from  the  law,  and  is 
subject  to  all  the  restrictions  the  law  imposes, 
and  is  to  be  exercised  in  the  manner  which  its 
wisdom  imposes"  (The  Thomas  Gibbons,  3 
Crnnrh  421 ). 

In  the  I'liited  States  the  district  courts  are 
investi'd  with  the  jxiwer  of  ])rize  courts  with 
ayipcal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  prize  law 
of  (lifFerent  states  varies;  some  states  follow 
the  jirinciple  of  the  domicil  of  the  owner  as 
determining  «'nemy  character  of  property; 
other  states  follow  the  principle  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  owner.  The  methods  of  procedure 
in  the  prize  courts  of  ditferent  states  is  usually 
similar.  The  trials  therein  arc  to  lie  "accord- 
ing to  till-  usage  of  nations   and   not  by  jury." 

This  .American  position  that  the  prize  court 
should  administer  international  law  is  in  ac- 
cord with  I'.ritish  precedent  (TIm-  Maria  \\1W] 
1  C.  /{ohinson,  Admiralty  Urporls  340).  Winn 
administrative  ofTieers  fiit  in  the  court, 
ns  in  Russia  in  10(it.  di-cisions  are  sometimes 
less  accejitable  to  n<'utrals.  The  prize  court 
does  not  UHually  give  the  same  attention  to 
minute  technicalities  as  rlo  other  courts. 


In  1907  propositions  were  made  at  the  In- 
ternational Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague  to 
establish  an  International  Prize  Court  to  de- 
cide questions  on  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
national  prize  courts.  As  cases  of  prize  are 
essentially  international  questions  there  is 
ample  reason  for  the  establishnu>nt  of  such  a 
court.  A  convention  providing  for  such  a 
court  was  signed,  and  duly  ratified  by  the  Sen- 
ate, February  15,  1011,  though  with  the  proviso 
that  a  case  referred  to  this  court  might  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  before  it  de  novo. 

See  ^Iaritimp:  War-.  Piracy-,  Private  Prop- 
erty AT  Sea  ;  Privateers;  Prize  Money, 

References:  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  La-o 
(1906),  VII,  584.  655;  U.  S.  Rev.  fitatutcs 
(1878),   §§   503,   1024,   4615-21. 

George  G.  Wilson. 

PRIZE  MONEY.  Till  1899  it  was  custom- 
ary in  the  United  States,  and  in  many  states 
it  still  is  customary,  for  the  prize  court  to 
distribute  among  the  captors,  even  though  they 
be  of  the  public  forces,  the  proceeds  of  the 
capture.  It  was  formerly  accepted  that  such 
a  proceeding  stimulated  the  loyal  zeal  of  those 
engaged  in  war  on  the  sea;  though  such  ideas 
had  long  since  been  ])ut  aside  in  warfare  on 
land.  The  United  States  by  act  of  March  3, 
1899  provides  that: 

All  provisions  of  Inw  antliorizing  the  distribu- 
tion aninn«  captors  of  the  wliole.  or  any  pitrtion, 
of  the  pi-ociM'(is  of  vessels,  or  any  property  here- 
.'ifter  caplru'ed,  <-on<leiiine(i  as  i)rize,  or  providing 
for  tile  ])ayiiient  of  lioniity  for  tlie  sinking  or 
(lestnictioii  of  vessels  or  the  enemy  hi'reaft<'r  oc- 
curriiiK  in   time   of  war,  are   hereby  repealed. 

See  ^Iahitimk  ^^■AR:  Prize  Law  and  Courts. 
References:    U.  K.  /Statutes  at  Large,  XXX 
(1897).  G.  G.  W. 


PROBATE  COURT. 

BATE. 


See    CoLRT     OF     Pbo- 


PROBATION  OFFICERS.  Systems  of  pub- 
lic education  do  not  woik  automatically,  and 
wherever  they  are  carried  out  there  must  be 
some  .system  of  supervision.  In  many  places 
the  police  receive  lists  of  children  not  account- 
ed for  and  go  to  the  houses  and  make  in- 
(juiries.  In  Massachusetts  and  other  states 
there  is  a  much  more  elFective  system  of  truant 
odicers  or  probation  ollicers.  who  follow  up 
lists  given  them  by  the  school  authorities; 
they  not  only  try  to  restore  the  children  to 
school,  but  are  placed  in  charge  of  habitual 
truants.  Probation  oflieers  are  also  appointed 
by  juvenile  courts  and  sometimes  by  other 
courts  to  look  after  delin(pient  young  persons. 
Sometimes  they  are  also  |)ut  in  charge  of  pris- 
oners out  on  jirobation.  The  systi-m  is  a 
va  I  liable  adjunct  to  the  whole  method  of 
preventive  discipline.  See  Ciiildren,  Depend- 
KN  r.  Pi  lu.ic  Cake  uk;  Kiucation,  Compvl- 
soKv.   Priti.Tc  Morals,  Care  for:   Social  Pe- 

rciUM    PROI1LE.MH.  .\.    H.    H. 
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PROBATION        OF        PRISONERS. 

I'HISO.NEKS,    I'UOliA  HON    OV. 


See 


PROCLAMATIONS,  EXECUTIVE.  These 
are  issuoil  liy  tlio  txi'tiitivo  in  pursiumre  of 
constitutional  or  statutory  powers  anil  duties 
or  with  rej^aril  to  uuitters  wliifh  it  is  desirahle 
to  direct  tlie  jnihlic  attention  to.  There  is  no 
general  statute  of  Conjjress  regulating  their 
issuance.  For  many  of  them,  such  as  the 
Thanksgiving  l>roelamation,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision at  all.  The  few  subjects  on  which  tiie 
President  may  act  with  a  specific  authority 
conferred  by  Congress  include:  the  sale  of 
public  lands,  the  establishment  of  forest  re- 
serves, the  extension  of  co])yright  pri\  ileg«'s 
to  foreign  citizens  and  subjects,  the  apidica- 
tion  of  the  niininiuni  tarilV  of  the  Payne-AJd- 
rich  act  to  the  imports  coming  from  particu- 
lar countries,  the  conduct  to  be  observed 
toward  alien  enemies,  tlie  jurisdiction  of  for- 
eign consuls  over  disputes  among  seamen,  the 
suspension  of  discriminating  tonnage  duties  on 
foreign  vessels,  closing  a  port  of  entry  in  case 
of  insurrection,  and  exemjiting  hos])itaI  sliips 
from  taxes  and  pilotage  duties  in  time  of  war. 
The  great 'range  which  the  use  of  the  procla- 
mation may  cover  was  well  illustrated  in  the 
administration  of  President  Lincoln.  His 
powers  were,  of  course,  vastly  increased  by 
the  existence  of  war.  He  issued  proclama- 
tions admitting  West  Virginia  and  Nevada  as 


states,  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  at 
various  times  and  in  various  i)laccs,  •callin" 
for  militia  and  voiunt«'ers,  establisliing  and 
raising  blockades,  forl)idding  intercourse  with 
ronfederate  states  declaring  the  forfeiture  of 
property,  reguhiting  tlic  collection  of  taxes  in 
the  South,  oU'ering  pardon  to  deserters,  ex- 
tending amnesty  to  rebels  and  providing  for 
the  recognition  of  state  governments  in  tlie 
South,  enumcipating  the  slaves,  calling  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress  into  special  session,  ajipoint- 
ing  a  day  of  prayer,  a  national  fast  day, 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  victories,  subject- 
ing to  military  service  aliens  who  had  declared 
their  intention  of  becoming  citizens  and  sub- 
jecting to  court-martial  those  guilty  of  fur- 
nishing arms  to  tiie  Indians.  In  .some  of  these 
cases  Lincoln  acted  with  clear  legal  warrant; 
in  others  with  doubtful  authority,  as  was  seen 
when  the  Supreme  Court  condenmed  his  sus- 
pension of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  outside 
the  theatre  of  war.  It  is  customary  for  the 
executive  department  concerned  to  draft  the 
proclamation.  Tlius  in  two  cases  President 
Harrison  used,  with  some  alterations,  drafts 
of  the  Thanksgiving  proclamation  pi-epared  l)y 
the  Department  of  State  and  in  the  two  other 
cases  wrote  the  proclamation  himself.  See 
C.ovERXOR;  Messages;  Executive;  Phesidext. 
Reference:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  The  National  Ad- 
ministration  of  the  United  fitates  (li)05),  41- 
42.  Charles  A.  BeiiVrd. 


PRODUCTION 


Definitions. — Fundamental  to  all  production 
are  the  wants  of  human  beings.  Effective- 
ness for  the  satisfaction  of  want  is  termed 
utility.  Not  all  useful  things  need  to  be 
produced;  some  of  them,  e.  g.,  air,  are  to  be 
had  in  sufficient  supply  without  any'  need  of 
effort  or  attention.  These  are  called  free 
goods.  Only  goods  that  are  both  useful  and, 
relatively  to  the  need  for  them,  in  some  meas- 
ure scarce  can  require  to  be  produced  and 
can  as  product  indemnify  the  producer  of  them 
for  his  costs  of  production.  Such  useful  and 
scarce  goods  have  value ;  having  value,  that  is 
the  power  of  purchasing  other  things,  they 
become  profitable  of  production  if  their  costs 
are  not  out  of  proportion  to  their  value. 
Whether  then,  after  all,  the  process  of  pro- 
ducing these  goods  is  remunerative  to  the  pro- 
ducer depends  in  part  upon  what  they  wmII  sell 
for  and  in  part  upon  what  it  costs  to  produce 
them  (see  Cost,  Ecoxomic). 

Valuable  Goods.^ — Economic  products  are  di- 
vided into  two  classes  called:  (1)  wealth; 
(2)  services;  wealth  including  all  relatively 
permanent  items  of  value,  like  cloth,  wheat, 
lumber;  services  connoting  siich  evanescent 
yet  useful  facts  as  the  «'ffects  from  singing, 
preaching,  teaching,  or  acting.    The  maker  of  a 


violin  produces  wealth;  the  player  of  it  pro- 
duces services.  Either  is  economically  pro- 
ductive, as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  either 
commands  payment.  The  servant  or  tlie  advis- 
ing physician  furnishes  something  that  we  de- 
sire and  something  so  far  scarce  that  we  must 
pay  for  it  in  order  to  have  it.  Good  advice 
may  afford  more  benefit  than  an  equally  costly 
drug;    pills  are  wealth;    advice  is  service. 

The  amount  of  valuable  goods  that  can  be 
consumed  depends  upon  the  volume  which  is 
produced.  It  follows  that  the  average  or  per 
capita  production  of  valuable  goods — inclusive 
both  of  wealth  and  services — in  any  society, 
and  thereby  the  average  or  per  capita  command 
of  economic  welfare  in  tliat  society  is  con- 
ditioned: (1)  upon  the  quality  of  the  human 
laborer  as  producer;  (2)  upon  the  social  and 
institutional  conditions  within  which  the  la- 
borer works;  (3)  upon  the  environmental  situ- 
ation. This  same  fact  may  be  restated  to  assert 
that  the  standard  of  living  in  any  society  re- 
flects the  average  or  per  capita  production  and 
is  derivative  from  it.  Thus,  the  great  economic 
prosperity  of  America  is  due  in  large  part  to 
its  abundance  of  fertile  land  and  to  the  other 
great  natural  resources  and  opportunities  which 
the   continent   presents — great   stores   of  gold. 
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silver,  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  coal;  Tvide  ex- 
panses of  forests;  great  natural  advantages 
for  transportation;  an  especially  favorable  cli- 
mate. With  about  one-eighteenth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  world,  this  continent  produces 
three-fourths  of  the  maize,  more  wheat  than 
any  other  one  country,  one-third  of  the  oats, 
two-thirds  of  the  cotton,  one-half  of  the  iron, 
one-fourth  of  the  gold,  three-sevenths  of  the 
lead,  two-fifths  of  the  coal  (and,  exclusive  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  more  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  Avorld  combined),  three-fifths  of  the  copper, 
one-third  of  the  zinc. 

Not  only  does  the  per  capita  output  of 
America  advantage  greatly  by  the  generous  en- 
vironment, but  perhaps  even  more  by  the 
average  productive  efficiency  of  the  American 
as  economic  producer.  The  American  laborer 
is  vigorous  of  body,  rapid  of  movement,  in- 
dustrious, intelligent,  and  inventive,  and  en- 
joys in  especial  degree  the  aid  of  the  world's 
best  attainments  in  the  science  and  techniciue 
of  industry,  both  in  the  methods  of  industry 
and  in  the  equipment  of  instrumental  goods — 
tools,  machines,  and  appliances;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  stored  up  products  of  earlier  labor  set 
aside  for  further  production. 

Something  further  deserves  to  be  said  as  to 
the  scientific  and  institutional  situation,  and 
particularly  as  to  tlie  jjrevailing  organization 
of  the  processes  of  production.  Most  import- 
ant among  the  characteristics  of  man  as  pro- 
ducer are  his  intellectual  powers  and  acquire- 
ments. If  we  compare  modern  industrial  proc- 
esses with  the  methods  of  ancient  times,  we  get 
some  notion  of  the  importance  of  science  and 
art  in  ])roduction.  Especially  in  the  world  of 
economics  is  it  true  that  knowledge  is  power. 
The  savage  made  an  enormous  step  forward 
when  he  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  bow 
and  the  rod.  Tools  increase  by  many  fold  the 
effectiveness  of  human  energies.  But  when,  by 
the  use  of  machinery,  man  has  harnessed  to  his 
aid  the  forces  of  nature,  the  field  of  progress 
is  indefinitely  widened.  And  Ix-hind  the  art 
and  the  skill  in  all  these  processes  and  methods, 
there  is  a  world  of  pure  science.  No  one  has 
grown  more  grain  than  the  chemist.  Tlie  in- 
vestigators and  the  inventors  have  revolution- 
ized the  opinions  and  the  organization  of  the 
mfnlern  world.  The  ruling  forces  of  civilized 
life  are  the  intellectual  forces.  The  moral  code 
of  eighteen  hundred  years  ago  left,  indeed,  not 
much  to  be  added.  Laws,  governments,  insti- 
tutions, science,  art.  invention,  and  discovery, 
these  arc  the  facts  which  measure  the  distance 
between  civilization  and  savagery.  In  these 
directlf»na  the  progress  of  mankind  is  seeming- 
ly without  limit  f.frr  Division  of  Lahor). 

Productive  Wealth.-  Production  in  a  com- 
petitive society  Inking  place  commonly  and 
tv'pically  for  purposes  of  sale  in  the  market, 
each  producer  must  aim  at  results  in  terms  of 
price.  Tt  is  in  fcrnis  of  the  price  which  he 
receives,  and   as  limited   by   it.  that  he  comes 


into  command  of  the  other  things  that  satisfy 
his  needs.  Productive,  therefore,  are  those 
instruments  and  agents  which  bring  about  or 
aid  in  bringing  about  a  result  to  which  there 
attaches  a  price.  It  matters  not  for  this  pur- 
pose— but  only  for  purposes  of  ethical  esti- 
mate and  social  appraisal — that  the  result  may 
or  ma}'  not  be  a  pernicious  thing,  or  even  that, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  welfare,  the 
gain  rendering  process  be  essentially  predatory. 
Whiskey,  peruna,  hop  bitters,  corsets,  ribbons, 
caviare  and  mince  pie  are  products  market- 
able at  a  price:  therefore  the  labor  and  equip- 
ment employed  in  their  production  must  be 
accounted  productive.  So  burglars'  jimmies 
are  productive  by  the  mere  fact  that  they 
render  a  price  gain  to  the  owner,  either  through 
renting  them  or  through  direct  use. 

Nor  is  the  materiality  or  the  tangibility  of 
the  product  relevant  for  the  purpose:  actors, 
teachers,  preachers,  lawyers,  all  do  things  that 
men  are  content  to  pay  for.  Wages  are  earned 
by  winning  bad  law  suits,  by  writing  advertis- 
ing lies,  by  libeling  a  rival  candidate,  or  by 
setting  fire  to  a  competitor's  refinery. 

Factors  of  Production. — The  factors  of  pro- 
duction, so-called,  are  commonly  distributed 
into  tliree  classes — land,  labor,  and  capital. 
All  production,  and  therefore  all  income, 
whether  socially  or  individually  viewed,  must 
be  due  either  to:  (1)  human  activity.  (2) 
human  possessions.  The  productive,  or  gainful, 
or  acquisitive,  activity  of  human  beings  is 
called  labor.  Human  labor,  is  either:  (1)  em- 
ployed labor  remunerated  in  wages  (inclusive 
of  salaries,  fees,  etc.)  ;  (2)  the  labor  of  the 
employer  remunerated  in  profits  (see).  Wages 
connote  the  intermediation  of  an  employer; 
profits  are  remuneration  received  without  the 
intervention  of  an  employer. 

All  incomes  from  possessions,  property  or 
capital,  trace  back  either  to  natural  sources  of 
income,  commonly  called  land,  or  to  arti- 
ficial sources,  commonly  called  capital  (see). 
But  land  as  well  as  any  other  item  of  pro- 
ductive property  ranks  in  the  business  man's 
computation  as  capital,  by  the  sole  and  ulti- 
mate test  of  rendering  an  income. 

See  Cost,  Economic;  Economic  Theory, 
History  of;  Labor;  Price.  Economic  Theory 
OF:  Profit. 

References:  TI.  E.  fJregory.  A.  G.  Keller,  and 
A.  L.  Bisliop,  I'hi/siral  and  Commercial  Ceo- 
(jrnph)i  (ed.,  1010).  ch.  7 :  J.  S.  Mill,  Princi- 
pies  of  Pol.  Economy  (ed.,  1009).  I,  chs.  i, 
ii,  vii,  viii,  ix;  A.  ^larsliall.  Principles  of 
Kconomirs  (4th  ed.,  ISHS),  Bk. 
V,  vi,  viii.  ix,  xi-xiii.  H.  J 


II,  chs.   i-iii, 
Davenport. 
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PROFESSIONS  AND  CALLINGS,  PUBLIC 
REGULATION  OF.  ITnder  its  police  power  the 
state   may    impose   conditions   upon   admission 
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to  any  profession3  or  callings  wliose  ro<j\ila- 
tion  is  justilled  in  the  interest  of  society,  in 
order  to  protect  the  publie  iieiilth.  safety  or 
morals,  or  to  guard  the  public  from  fraud, 
crime  or  disorder.  A  calling  or  profession 
legitimate  in  itself  may  not  be  altogether  for- 
bidden, unless  the  dangers  arising  from  it 
clearly  outweigh  the  possible  aiivantages;  and 
every  public  regulation  of  legitimate  callings 
or  professions  must  bear  some  direct  and  ap- 
I)reciable  relation  to  possible  dangers  or  abuses 
arising  in  connection  with  sucli  culling  or  pro- 
fession. The  state  may  impose  reasonable  re- 
strictions upon  the  practice  of  any  calling 
wliicii  requires  special  knowledge,  experience 
or  skill.  The  state  control  of  professions  and 
callings  is  exercised  primarily  for  the  purposes 
of  preventing  crime  or  its  concealment,  of 
preventing  fraud,  of  protecting  morals  and 
order,  and  of  protecting  the  health  and  safety 
of  the  community. 

Licenses  and  Certificates. — The  method  ordi- 
narily employed  in  the  United  States  for  the 
regulation  of  professions  and  callings  is  tiiat 
of  licensing,  licenses  ordinarily  being  granted 
as  a  result  of  examinations  or  other  tests  of 
competency;  and  persons  without  licenses  being 
forbidden  to  engage  in  such  professions  or  call- 
ings. 

Another  method  of  control,  but  less  often  em- 
ployed in  the  United  States,  is  that  of  issuing 
certificates  to  those  who  comply  with  certain 
tests,  but  without  forbidding  the  exercise  of 
the  profession  or  calling  to  those  without  such 
certificates.  This  second  plan  is  not  a  safe 
one  with  respect  to  trades  and  professions 
closely  aflfecting  the  public  health  or  safety, 
but  has  been  employed  with  respect  to  account- 
ants and  nurses.  What  the  government  does 
in  such  a  case  is  merely  to  certify  to  the 
competence  of  the  person  having  a  certificate, 
thus  giving  him  an  advantage  with  the  public, 
as  against  his  competitors  who  have  not  com- 
plied with  the  test  necessary  to  obtain  such 
a  certificate. 

Law  and  Medicine. — Of  the  professions  sub- 
ject to  public  regulation,  the  most  important 
are  those  of  medicine,  pharmacy,  dentistry, 
veterinary  surgery,  architecture,  public  ac- 
countancy, and  tlie  practice  of  law.  Tiie  pro- 
fessions concerned  with  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease and  the  sale  of  medicine  are  usually  sub- 
ject to  strict  regulation;  and  properly  so,  in- 
asmuch as  tiiey  deal  most  closely  with  matters 
of  public  health.  The  practice  of  law  is  sub- 
ject in  most  states  to  a  similar  strict  control, 
and  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar 
have  been  materially  raised  in  a  number  of 
the  states  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
It  is  almost  universally  recognized  that  grave 
abuses  are  likely  to  arise  from  the  admission 
of  incompetent  persons  to  practice  a  profes- 
sion which  bears  such  a  close  relation  to  the 
administration   of   justice.     The   Indiana   con- 


person  of  good  moral  character,  being  a  voter, 
slial!  be  entitled  li)  adniissioii  to  jiractice  law 
in  ail  courts  of  justice."  In  general  tiic  legis- 
latures have  power  to  prescribe  regulations  for 
admission  to  tlie  bar,  I»ut  tiu^  su|)reme  courts 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  liave  held  tliat 
the  practice  of  law  is  so  closely  related  to  judi- 
cial fiinctions  tiiat  the  legislature  may  not 
l)rescribe  conclusively  tlie  conditions  for  ad- 
mission to  the  bar.  The  power  to  disbar  an 
attorney  for  improper  practices  is  one  exer- 
cised by  the  courts. 

Architects  and  Accountants.— Tlie  right  to 
practice  as  an  architect  is  one  not  so  general- 
ly subjected  to  public  regulation,  but  there  is 
a  tendency  to  make  the  practice  of  this  pro- 
fession subject  to  the  condition  that  a  license 
shall  first  be  obtained.  As  to  the  profession 
of  accountancy  it  has  already  been  suggested 
that  in  the  states  where  it  is  regulated,  the 
tendency  is  not  to  set  up  conditions  without 
compliance  with  which  no  one  shall  practice, 
but  rather  to  grant  certificates  of  competency 
to  those  meeting  certain  requirements,  and 
also  to  permit  practice  by  those  not  having 
such   certificates. 

Various  Callings.— Of  callings  subject  to  reg- 
ulation, those  of  plumbers,  barbers,  and  nurses 
are  regulated  in  the  interest  of  public  health; 
builders,  locomotive  and  stationary  engineers, 
and  mining  engineers,  are  regulated  in  the 
interest  of  the  public  safety;  auctioneers  and 
employment  agents,  largely  to  protect  from 
fraud;  and  to  this  list  may  be  added  a  great 
number  of  other  occupations  which  in  recent 
years  have  been  subjected  to  public  regulation. 
Laws  have  been  enacted,  for  example,  regula- 
ting the  business  of  horse-shoeing.  Recent  Il- 
linois legislation  which  goes  very  far  in  regu- 
lating a  hazardous  occupation,  but  which  has 
been  upheld  by  the  state  supreme  court,  di- 
rectly requires  coal  miners  to  pass  examina- 
tions and  obtain  certificates,  the  law  providing 
that  no  one  be  employed  in  a  mine  unless  he 
has  a  certificate  or  unless  he  is  working  with 
a  miner  who  has  such  a  certificate. 

See  Bills  of  Rights;    Business,  Goverx- 

MEXT    ReSTRICTIOX    OF;    EXAMIXATIOX    FOR    Em- 
PLOYMEXT   AXD   PROFESSIOXS  ;    HEALTH,   Pl^BLIC, 

Regltlatiox  OF:    LAnoR,  Freedom  of;   Labor, 

WOMEX'^'S,    LeGISLATI\TC    CoXTROL    OF;    LiCEXSES 

FOR  Callixgs;  Police  Power;  Privileges  axd 
Immunities.  W.  F.  Dodd. 

PROFIT  SHARING.  Profit  sharing  is 
an  arangement  between  employers  and  em- 
ployees usually  initiated  by  the  former  from 
a  desire  to  share  prosperity  resulting  from 
joint  enterprises,  and  to  stimulate  greater 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  employees.  It  takes 
the  form  of:  (1)  stock  ownership,  stock  often 
being  obtained  on  terms  more  favorable  than 
the  public  acquires  it.  and  bought  on  install- 
ments;     (2)     cash     bonus,     proportionate     to 


stitution  (1851),  however,  provides  that  "every    wages;    (3)    deferred   participation   in   profits 
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where  a  percentage,  of  profits  is  credited  to 
special  funds  to  meet  future  needs  of  eni- 
ploj-ees.  The  cash  bonus  is  the  most  popular 
form.  It  is  generally  in  use  in  department 
stores,  and  in  large,  highly  organized  indus- 
tries not  without  attendant  evils  in  exploita- 
tion of  lower  grailes  of  lal)or.  See  Cooi'EK- 
ATioN;  Welfare  Systems.  References:  X.  P. 
Oilman,  Profit  Sharing  and  Cooperation  in  the 
United  States  (1900),  Methods  of  Industrial 
Peace  (1904);  H.  R.  Burcii,  and  Scott  Xear- 
ing,  Elements  of  Economics  (1912). 

S.  McC.  L. 

PROFITS.  The  quest  of  the  business  man 
is  commonly  asserted  to  be  the  maximum  net 
profit  to  himself.  Obviously,  however,  he  is 
concerned  to  derive  from  his  capital  its  maxi- 
mum possible  return  interest,  from  his  lands 
tlie  maxinuim  rent,  from  his  nnichinery  its 
maximum  product  or  hire.  Used  to  connote 
all  of  these  returns  or  gains,  the  term  profit 
is  inaccurately  employed  and  comes  to  be 
practically  interchangeable  with  income.  Profit 
in  the  restricted  and  technical  sense  is  some- 
tiiing  more  specific  and  distinctive;  it  is 
the  share  accruing  to  the  independent  business 
operator — as  distinguislied  fiom  the  employee 
— for  his  own  personal  gain-acquiring  function 
{see  Wages). 

When  funds  arc  lent  to  a  borrower,  some 
charge,  or  premium,  representing  risk,  is  com- 
monly present  in  tbe  rate  paid  and  is  commonly 
designated  broadly  as  interest.  Tliis  risk  sliare 
is,  accurately  speaking,  risk  interest.  So  if 
one  em|)loys  his  own  ca])ital  in  hazardous 
ways,  his  return,  if  return  there  be,  must  in- 
clude some  indemnity  for  the  danger  incurred 
of  losing  his  capital.  Tliis  risk  charge,  also, 
is  properly  ranked  as  risk  interest  rather  than 
as  risk  ])rofit.  Only  when  the  reward  received 
is  an  indemnity  for  the  possible  loss  of  one's 
time  and  effort  is  the  return  accurately  to 
be  regarded  as  risk  profit.  Rut  there  is  wide- 
sfueail  confusion  in  tliis  regard.  Tbe  usage 
is  not  in  full  accord  with  tlic  logic. 

The  relation  of  profits  to  cost  of  production 
has  been  tlie  occasion  of  nuich  per|)lcxity  and 
of  much  inaccuracy  of  statement.  It  is  not 
true  tliat  profit  is  a  surplus  above  cost.  Xeces- 
sary  profit — tliat  portion  of  profit  which  must 
be  received  to  hold  the  producer  in  business 
as  aL'ainst  his  liest  alternative  opening  or  in- 
vestment— falls  within  cost.  Only  unnecessary, 
or  surplus,  profit  is  a  surplus  above  cost  {scr). 

Distribiitively  viewed,  profits  are  that  share 
out  of  tbe  joint  valne — product  of  several  co- 
operating factors  which  accrues  to  the  «'ntre- 
preneur  as  a  remainder  after  all  the  oilier 
shares  have  been  compufcd  and  allolted — rent, 
interest,  wages,  etc. 

See  Lahoh;  Pkouittton. 

References:  T.  \.  Carver.  Dixtrlhiitlnn  of 
W'nillh  (I9(in.  cb.  vii;  A.  Marsbiill,  I'rini'i- 
plr  of  Economics   (4th  ed.,  189S),  VF,  chs.  vii 


viii;  F.  A.  Fetter,  Principles  of  Economics 
(1904),  ch.  xxxi;  J.  S.  Mill,  Principles  of  Pol. 
Economy  ( ed.,  1909),  II,  ch.  xv;  H.  J.  Daven- 
port,  Value  and  Distribution   (1907),  ch.  viii. 

H.  J.  Da\^npobt. 

PROGRESSIVE  LABOR  PARTY.    The  name 

adopted  by  the  socialistic  element  that  seceded 
from  the  United  Labor  Party  at  Syracuse, 
X.  Y.,  Aug.  19,  1886.  See  Labor  Parties; 
Socialist  Labor  Party.  O,  C.  H. 

PROGRESSIVE    PARTY.      Name    officially 

adopted  by  the  Progressive  convention  at  Chi- 
cago, Aug.  7,  1912.  The  party  arose  out  of 
two  converging  forces: 

( 1 )  A  general  movement  for  a  broader  range 
of  government,  particularly  in  national  affairs 
l)egan  in  1909  [see  Procjkessives)  ;  it  aimed  to 
compel  the  Republican  ])arty  (sec)  to  take  up 
new  principles;  and  the  leaders  expected  to 
bring  over  to  their  point  of  view  sufiicient  Re- 
publicans to  give  them  permanent  control  of 
the  party. 

(2)  At  the  Republican  national  convention 
at  Ciiicago,  in  June,  l'.tl2,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
{sec)  was  supported  by  most  of  the  former 
Progressives  and  also  by  complete  or  partial 
delegations  from  Republican  states,  such  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  mostly  gained 
through  primaries  for  members  of  the  conven- 
tion. 

When  tlieir  candidate  lost  the  Republican 
nomination,  as  his  supporters  believed  because 
of  unfair  tactics,  at  a  mass  meeting  in  Orches- 
tra Hall  on  the  evening  of  June  22,  1912, 
IJoosevelt  was  infoi'mally  nominated  as  the 
candidate  of  a  new  pcditical  organization. 

For  some  time  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Roosevelt  men  would  call  themselves  Pro- 
gressive Rei)ul)licans  and  act  within  the  Re- 
publican party,  with  a  view  to  capturing  its 
organization;  or  would  form  a  third  party.  At 
a  convention  wliicli  nu't  in  Chicago  .Vug.  5, 
nuide  up  wholly  of  Poosevelt  men  from  47  of 
tbe  48  states,  chosen  in  infornuil  ways,  the 
name  Progressive  was  formally  adopted. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent and  Hiram  Johnson,  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  Vice-President;  and  an  elaborate 
platform  was  adopted. 

In  California,  Pennsylvania,  and  some  other 
states,  th(>  adlierents  of  the  new  party  for  the 
time  considered  themselves  still  within  the  Re- 
publican paity. 

Ill  the  presidential  election  of  November, 
1912.  the  Progressive  Party  carried  one  state 
on  the  state  ticket,  cast  4,123.20(i  popular 
votes,  and  elected  88  ]iresidential  electors. 
Many  of  the  f(unier  Progressives  did  not  come 
into  the  Progressive  party;  and  it  drew  some 
voters  o\it  of  both  Repul)Iican  and  nemocratic 
ranks,  who  had  not  been  Progressives  before 
1912.  In  1913  the  latter  began  noticeably  to 
drift    back   to  the  old   parties. 
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PROGRESSIVE  TAXATION— PROCiRESSIVES 


See  CoxvEXTiox,  Political;  Dhmoiratic 
Party;  Platkokm,  Tolitkal;  Primary,  Prksi- 

DEXTIAL       PREKKKE-NCK;        KkITHUCAN       PaRTY  ; 

Socialist  Party;  Third  Parties, 

References:  Tlioodoro  Rooscvolt,  Speech,  Aup. 
6,  11»12,  in  (.liicajio  Tribune,  Aujj.  7.  I!n2  luul 
New  York  Times,  Aug.  7,  1012;  Progressive 
National  Convention,  Offieial  Proceedings, 
1912;  A.  B.  Hart,  "A  New  Party,  the  People 
Want  It"  in  lieeiew  of  Kevietrs,  XLII  (Aug. 
1912),  197-200;  Am.  Year  Book,  1912,  1-14, 
20-27,   34-44.   and   vear   bv   vear. 

A.  B.  H. 


PROGRESSIVE  TAXATION. 

ATIO.N,    I'KOGKK.SSIVE. 


See 


TAX- 


PROGRESSIVES.     Conflicts  within  the  Re- 
publican Party. — Since  the  Civil  War  four  se- 
rious   splits    have   threatened    the    Republican 
Party:      the   Liberal    Republican    {sec)    move- 
ment   of    1S72;    the    Mugwump     (see)     move- 
ment  of    1884;    the    silver    controversy    (see) 
of  1890;  and  the  progressive  movement  wliich 
came    into    prominence    under    that    name    in 
1910.     Of  these  the  most  serious,  because  ap- 
pearing  in  the   largest  number   of   states   and 
involving  the  most  determined   internal  strug- 
gle,  is   the   progressive   movement.      In   origin 
this   movement   springs   from   the   belief   of   a 
considerable   number  of   Republicans,   reflected 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress  and 
then  through  state  legislatures,  that  the  party 
was  too  much  under  the  influence  of  "the  in- 
terests."   The  Silver  Republicans  from  1890  to 
1894  laid  hold  of  this  principle  in  their  pas- 
sionate protest  against  "gold  bugs";  and  their 
movement   had    its    origin    in    the    belief   that 
the  accepted  commercial  and  financial  system 
of  the  United  States  gave  to  the  eastern  com- 
munities  an   undue   share   of   the   profits   and 
advantages   of   the  common   national   prosper- 
ity.    The  movement  for  regulation  of  the  rail- 
roads culminating  in  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act    (see)    of  1887,  was  based  upon  the  same 
conviction — that   corporations    had    things   too 
much   their   own   way   out   of   doors,   and   had 
too  much  influence  on  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures.     Tiie  trust  problem,  which,  to  the 
public    mind,    was    a    problem    of    commercial 
and  financial  corporations  rather  than  of  rail- 
roads,  intensified   this   sense   of   protest.     The 
earliest  evidence,  however,  of  the  spirit  in  the 
party    was    the    protest    of    certain    western 
members,  particularly  from  Minnesota,  against 
the    three    successive    Republican    tariff's,    the 
McKinlev  tariff  of  1890,  the  Dingley  tariff  of 
1897,  and  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1009.   The 
Populist   and   silver   movements   broke   up   the 
tradition    that   states    like   Kansas    and    Min- 
nesota were  solidly  and  permanently  Republi- 
can in  politics.     A  few  Populists  and  eventu- 
ally a  few  Democrats  were  returned  to   Con- 
gress from  those  communities.     Their  protests, 
however,  had  very  little  effect. 


The  friction  within  tlie  party  was  much 
increased  by  the  opinion  of  a  vigorous  minor- 
ity of  the  party  tliat  the  organization  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  gave  too  much  power 
to  the  Speaker,  and  tluit  his  appointments  and 
favors  usually  went  to  those  who  supported 
what  by  1010  was  familiarly  called  the  "stand- 
pat  policy" — that  is,  the  policy  of  adherence 
to  existing  legislation  on  the  taritT,  railroads, 
trusts,  taxation,  and  coii-^t-rvation. 

Insurgency  on  the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff. — Tn 
1000  al)()ut  a  score  of  tlie  Republiian  Repre- 
sentatives refused  to  support  the  iK'nding  tariff 
bill,  and  in  tiie  next  session,  as  a  result  of 
tiie  congressional  election  of  1908,  this  body 
of  so-called  insurgents  (see)  mustered  40  votes 
in  the  House  and  eight  in  the  Senate.  They 
combined  with  the  Democrats  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  Sj)eaker,  and  seriously  to  amend 
railroad   and   otiier   legislation. 

Progressive  Republicans. — In  the  congres- 
sional compaign  of  1010,  the  insurgents  showed 
such  strength  that  it  was  no  longer  possible 
to  treat  them  simply  as  an  insubordinate  and 
troublesome  faction  of  the  part}'.  Tliey  took 
upon  themselves  the  title  of  Progressive  Re- 
publicans. The  most  aggressive  and  inllucntial 
of  them  were  Senator  La  Follette,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, Senator  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  Senator  Dol- 
liver,  of  Iowa,  and  Senator  Beveridge,  of  Indi- 
ana, who,  however,  lost  his  seat,  and  retired  in 
IMarcli,  1011.  The  political  iniluence  of  the 
progressives  was  felt  by  both  parties.  Some 
of  them  deadlocked  with  the  standpatters 
in  their  districts,  and  through  the  dissen- 
tions  in  the  ranks  of  the  Republicans  the  Dem- 
ocrats were  able  to  make  a  net  gain  of  51 
seats  in  the  House,  and  to  capture  nine  state 
legislatures  from  the  Republicans.  In  the 
Senate  of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  however, 
a  combination  of  Democratic  and  progressive 
votes  was  necessary  to  carry  a  measure  against 
the  regular  Republicans.  In  the  senatorial 
elections  of  the  early  part  of  1911,  the  term 
"progressive"  was  given  a  wider  signification 
through  the  action  of  a  small  body  of  "Progres- 
sive Democrats"  in  the  Democratic  legislature 
of  New  York,  who  stood  out  against  a  senato- 
rial nomination  which  they  thought  unfit.  Of 
the  old-line  leaders  of  the  regular  Republicans, 
two,  Senator  Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Sen- 
ator Hale  of  Maine,  declined  to  stand  for  re- 
election. Others,  like  Senators  Lodge  and  Crane 
of  Massachusetts  and  Senator  Penrose  of  Penn- 
sylvania, stood  out  against  a  more  moderate 
policy.  By  the  beginning  of  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1012,  the  progressive  movement 
had  acquired  such  strength  that  the  Progres- 
sive Republicans  attempted  to  take  possession 
of  the  party  and  to  dictate  its  platform. 

Principles  of  the  Progressive  Republicans. — 
Until  the  formation  of  the  Progressive  party 
(see)  the  general  principles  of  the  Progressive 
Republicans  were  not  authoritatively  defineil 
but  the  early  canons  of  the  progressives  may 
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be  deduced  from  state  platforms  and  from  the 
speeches  of  the  acknowledged  leaders.  In  tlie 
first  place  they  were  bent  on  changing  the  po- 
litical machinery  of  the  Republican  party. 
Senator  La  Foliette  began  the  campaign  in 
Wisconsin,  where,  after  service  as  representa- 
tive in  Congress,  he  became  governor,  and  sub- 
sequently United  States  Senator  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  tlie  party  machine.  To 
break  the  power  of  the  organization  he  advo- 
cated, finally  secured  in  his  own  state,  and 
thereby  set  an  example  for  other  states,  direct 
primary  (see)  nominations  of  state  officials 
and  of  Representatives  in  Congress.  In  other 
states,  particularly  Oregon,  this  principle  Avas 
extended  to  the  expression  of  a  ruling  prefer- 
ence for  United  States  Senators  in  the  pri- 
maries. This  device  enabled  the  progressives 
to  elect  a  large  numl)er  of  members  of  Con- 
gress who  owed  no  allegiance  to  the  old-line 
party  managers.  The  initiative  aod  referen- 
dum in  state  government  followed  close  after 
the  primary  system  in  several  states,  and  was 
favored  by  most  of  the  progressives. 

The  second  main  principle  of  the  progres- 
sives was  hostility  to  all  kinds  of  powerful 
corporations,  especially  railroads  and  great 
industrial  combinations  exercising  an  approach 
to  monopolistic  control  over  certain  industries. 
Hence,  the  progressives  favored  more  and  more 
stringent  legislation;  they  helped  to  carry 
against  the  standpatters  the  statute  of  1910 
extending  the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  (see),  and  they  supported 
prosecutions  of  corporations  under  the  Slicr- 
man  Act   (see)   of  1890. 

In  the  third  place,  the  progressives  advo- 
cated a  reduction  of  tlie  tariff,  the  question 
upon  which  tlicir  strength  was  first  revealed. 
They  fought  for  a  lower  rate  of  duties  in  the 
act  of  1909,  and  accused  the  stand-pat  leaders 
of  trickery  and  evasion  of  platform  obligations. 
Their  point  of  view  was.  however,  much  affect- 
ed by  tlie  reciprocity  legislation  of  1911,  which 
was  carried  by  a  combination  of  some  of  the 
regulars  with  the  Democrats.  It  proved  that 
the  constituents  of  many  of  the  progressives, 
especially  in  the  northwestern  states,  objected 
to  the  free  entry  of  Canadian  farm  products. 
The  rejection  of  reciprocity  by  Canada  (sec), 
therefore,  ndeased  the  progressives  from  a 
painful   dih'mina. 

Formation  of  the  Progressive  Party.— Among 
the  jcadiiiu'.  < hough  unofficial,  heads  of  the  pro- 
gressive movement,  was  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
ex-President  of  the  United  States.  On  August 
:^^,  1910.  Roosevelt  laid  down  a  platform  in 
seventeen  planks  which  he  called  the  "New 
Nationalism."  This  platform  included  most 
of  the  points  made  by  the  Progressive  Repub- 
licans, and  many  which  in  th''  campaigns  of 
1S92.  1890  and  1900  had  Ih-i-h  ])ut  forward  by 
tlie  Democratic  leader,  Mr.  Hryan.  It  advo- 
cated thoroiigh  Hiipervision  of  trusts  and  eor- 
jmrations  by  a  federal  agency  on  conservntion,^ 
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the  direct  primary,  and  the  recall  of  elective 
oflicials. 

Early  in  1912  the  Progressive  Republicans 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  the  renomina- 
tion  of  President  Taft  by  the  Republican  Par- 
ty and  prevailed  upon  Roosevelt  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion. The  defeat  of  their  candidate  in  the 
Convention,  the  progressives  attributed  to 
fraudulent  decisions  of  the  Republican  Nation- 
al Committee  in  a  large  number  of  contests  be- 
tween delegates  representing  the  opposing  fac- 
tions. A  convention  of  progressives  was  ac- 
cordingly held  in  Chicago,  August  5-7,  1912, 
which  resulted  in  the  formation,  under  tlie 
leadership  of  Tlieodore  Roosevelt  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Party  (see),  in  which  the  progressive 
elements  of  both  parties  were  thenceforth 
merged. 

See  Independent  Movements  in  Politics; 
IxsrmjENTS  IN  Congress;  Nomination  of  the 
President;  Parties,  State  and  Local;  Par- 
ty, Place  and  Significance  of;  Progressive 
Party;  Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Con- 
trol; Reform  Movements,  Political;  Repub- 
lican Pakty;  Third  Parties;  Voting,  Inde- 
pendent. 

Reference:    American  Year  Book,  1910,  31- 
54,  I'Jll,  G8-71,  1012.  1-44,  and  year  by  year. 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

PROHIBITION.  The  first  state-wide  prohi- 
bition law  was  enacted  in  Maine  in  1846.  It 
was  a  crude  measure  and  could  only  be  made 
partially  effective  because  it  contained  no  ade- 
quate provision  for  the  punishment  of  viola- 
tioTis  or  for  the  seizure  of  liquors  held  for  sale. 
A  new  measuii'  was  therefore  enacted  on  A])ril 
29,  1851.  It  was  the  first  full-Hedged  prohibi- 
tion law  and  became  famous  the  world  over  as 
the  Maine  Law.  In  1856  public  sentiment 
changed  and  swept  away  -all  this  legislation 
with  its  numerous  amendments  and  substi- 
tuted a  license  law.  In  1S5S  the  question  of 
license  or  prohibition  was  again  submitted  to 
the  voters  and  a  new  prohibition  law  was 
adopted.  An  amendment  to  the  constitution 
of  the  state  of  Maine  ])roliil)iting  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  licpiors  was  adojited  in 
1S84.  Since  1S50.  24  states  and  territories 
have  at  some  tinn'  adnpled  ])rohibition.  l)ut 
in  1912  only  S  of  them  remained  under  prolpl)i 
tion.  altiiough  the  adoption  of  the  prohibition 
anu-ndment  in  West  Virginia,  to  become  etfec- 
tive  July  1,  1914,  will  bring  the  total  up  to  9. 
The  tabular  statement  below  shows  the 
dates  on  which  i)rohibition  was  adopted  and 
repealeil   in  the  difTeicnt    states. 

In  a  number  of  other  states  the  question  of 
adopting  prohibition  has  been  submitted  to  the 
electorate  and  rejected  Thus  in  1910.  the 
states  of  Missouri.  Florida,  Utah  and  Oregon 
rejectiHl  stat<«  jirohibition.  as  did.  in  1011.  the 
state  of  Texas,  and.  in  1912.  the  state  of  Colo- 
re 1 1  o. 
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rUOIIiniTION    RY    STATITK    Oli    COXSTITU- 
TIONAI.    rUOVISION 


State 

Illinois .-- 

Slussuobusetts   

Ulioilo    Island    

Vorniont    

C'ounci  tk'Ut   

lulaware    

Iniliaua    

Iowa    

MUhlRan  - 

Nebraska   

New   llaiiipsliire  -- 

New  York  

Wiseousin  

Maine    

Kansas  

South   Dakota   

Alaska    I  leiiitory) 

North  Dakota 

(ieorgia  

(Oklahoma   

AlalKiina  

Mississippi  

Tennessee    

North    t'arolina    .- 
West  Virjrinia 


Ailopted 


to  pri'paro  a  iiarty  orpanizntion.  In  sdmh' 
states,  till'  I'roliiliitioiiists  liad  candidates  1h'- 
fore  tlie  tirst  national  ennvention  of  the  |)arty. 
Kepealed  which  was  hehl  at  Colunilms,  Ohio,  Fcbinaiv 
22.  1S72.  Nino  states  were  n-presented  liy  V.H 
delegates.  The  platform  favored  the  lej,'isla- 
tive  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxieating 
liquor,  abolition  of  tlie  fit-  system,  lower  rates 
of  postage  and  transportation,  sutfrage  for 
women  and  promotion  of  immigration.  James 
Blaek  of  Pennsylvania,  was  nominated  for 
President,  and  received  a  popular  vote  of  o.liUiS, 
almost  all  of  the  votes  being  cast  in  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan. 

The  second  convention  of  the  partj'  was  held 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  May,  1S7G.  Green  C. 
Smith  was  the  presidential  nominee  of  the 
Prohibition  Reform  party,  as  it  called  itself. 
In  the  preamble  of  the  platform,  it  stated  that 
the  party  was  '■organi/ed  ti)  revive,  enforce, 
and  perj)etuate  in  the  government  the  doctrines 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indejjendence."  It  ad- 
vocated prohibition  by  Congress  of  inij)ortati<ni. 
exportation,  manufacture  and  traffic  in  alco- 
holic beverages  in  all  places  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  Congress:  an  anieiidnient  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  make  prohibition  permanent  and 
universal;  treaty  stipulations  to  prevent  im- 
])ortation  or  exportation  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages. It  also  advocated  equal  suffrage,  reduc- 
tions in  transportation  charges,  suppression  of 
In  the  nine  states  at  the  present  time  under'  lotteries,  abolition  of  polygamy,  observance  of 


1S51 

i8r.3 

1K52 

1868 

1S69 

1875 

1852 

1863 

IS  74 

1875 

1886 

issy 

1S52 

iyo3 

1S54 

1872 

1S55 

1857 

1855 

'  l.V)S 

1855 

=  isy4 

1855 

18.5 

1855 

1858 

1855 

1903 

>1855 

*— _» 

»1855 

---- 

1858 



*1S67 

MS79 

ISSO 



1S85 

isye 

1S87 

isyy 

l&tO 



iy«7 



1907 



lyus 

1911 

i;io8 

lyoy 



lyoy 

iyi2 



'  Dodarort   nnconstitntional. 

-  Partial  law  oul.v  in  1855;  reeuacted  more  com- 
pletely   in    1NS5. 

'  Vetoed   hy  governor. 

*  I'artial  law  only. 

'  Superseded  by  constitutional  prohibitory 
amendment. 


prohibition,  namely.  Maine'.  Kansas.  North  Da 
kota,  Georgia,  Oklahoma,  Mississippi,  Tennes 
see,  North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  the  manu- 
facture as  well  as  the  sale  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages is  prohibited.     The  manufacture  of  cider 
and  wine  for  home  use  is  generally  permitted. 

See  Drunkenness.  Regulation  of;  Liquor 
Legislation  ;  Liquor  Licenses. 

References:  Committee  of  Fifty,  Liquor 
Problem  in  its  Leiiialative  Aspects  (IK  IS  ed.), 
1-140;  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell, 
Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Refm-m-  ( 1000 
ed.),  ch.  iii;  H.  Joyce,  Law  Relating  to 
Intoxicating     Liquors     (1010);     E.     L.     Fan- 

iw.  Liquor  Legislation  (1893);  J.  Koren, 
,  onomic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Problem 
(  ISO!))  ;  R.  Calkins,  Substitutes  for  the  Saloon 
1901);  Am.  Year  Book,  1!)10,  407,  410,  414, 
and  year  by  year;  bibliography  in  A.  B.  Ilart, 
Manual  (1908),  §  228.  John  Koren. 

PROHIBITION  PARTY.  The  Prohibition 
party  has  been  the  longest-lived  of  all  third 
parties  in  this  country.  Its  fundamental  prin- 
ciple is  the  opposition  to  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  for  purposes  other 
than  their  use  in  art,  science  or  medicine.  The 
prohibition  movement  was  active  long  before 
it  was  taken  into  politics.  Only  when  the 
principles  of  prohibition  were  not  taken  up 
by  an  existing  party,  was  a  distinct  party 
formed.  In  1869,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 


the  Saljbath,  compulsory  education,  use  of  the 
Bible  in  schools,  international  arbitration, 
civil  service  reform,  protection  to  immigrants, 
reduction  of  salaries  of  public  officials.  A 
popular  vote  of  9,522  was  cast,  mostly  in  New 
Y^ork,  Ohio,  Nebraska  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  1880,  the  convention  was  again  held  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Twelve  states  were  repre- 
sented by  142  delegates.  Neal  Dow  of  Maine 
was  nominated  for  President,  on  a  platform 
similar  to  the  one  of  1876.  The  popular  vote 
was  10.,S05,  of  which  2,616  were  cast  in  Ohio. 

In  1884,  there  were  the  American  Prohibi- 
tion, and  the  regular,  or  Pro!iil)ition-Home- 
Protection,  parties.  The  former  held  a  mass 
convention  at  Chicago,  and  nominated  S.  C. 
Pomeroy  for  President.  The  regular  Prohibi- 
tionists met  at  Pittsburgh,  and  nominated 
John  P.  St.  John  for  President.  In  the  plat- 
form adopted,  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  were  arraigned  for  their  records 
on  the  liquor  question.  The  platform  was 
rather  long,  with  much  of  the  "stump  speech" 
in  it.  The  popular  vote  went  up  to  150.369, 
and  of  these  votes.  25,016  were  cast  in  New 
York.  Since  the  Democratic  plurality  in  tint 
state  was  only  1.149.  it  is  readily  seen  that  the 
Prohibitionists  held  the  balance  of  power  there. 
This  was  also  true  of  Connecticut  and  New 
Jersey.  Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  nominated  for 
President  in  the  Indianapolis  convention  of 
1888,  in  which  almost  all  the  states  were  rep- 
resented   and    all    the    former    candidates    for 
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President  except  one  were  present.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  former  principles,  the  party  ad- 
vocated the  protective  system.  The  popular 
vote  was  250,125,  enough  in  Connecticut,  In- 
diana, Xew  York,  Ohio  and  Virginia  to  have 
changed  the  electoral  vote  of  those  states.  In 
1892  John  Bidwell  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent. The  platform  contained  the  usual  pro- 
visions, and  also  equal  salaries  for  women, 
government  control  of  corj)orations,  new  nat- 
uralization laws,  oppi^sition  to  sectarian 
schools.  The  popular  vote  was  271,058,  an 
increase  of  about  five  thousand  over  the  pre- 
ceding presidential  vote. 

In  the  campaign  of  1S96,  there  was  a  split 
in  the  party  over  the  silver  question  (see  Sil- 
ver Coinage  Coxtro\t:rsy ) .  Four  years  before 
this  question  was  a  prominent  one  in  the  con- 
vention, and  the  provision  for  free  and  unlimit- 
ed coinage  of  silver  had  been  voted  down  by  a 
vote  of  596  to  335.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Con- 
vention of  1896  were  two  factiims,  the  '"narrow 
gangers,"  opposed  to  the  free-silver  principle, 
and  the  "broadgaugers,"  favoring  the  inclusion 
of  several  other  planks  in  tlie  platform,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  liquor  provision.  The 
"narrow  gangers"  won  the  preliminaries,  and 
the  majority  report  of  the  committee  was  a 
platform  directed  against  the  liquor  interests. 
The  defeated  faction  withdrew  from  the  con- 
vention, and  the  remaining  delegates  nominat- 
ed Joshua  Levering  for  Presidint.  The  ''broad 
gaugers"  met  and  organized  the  "National" 
party.  In  addition  to  the  plank  on  the  liquor 
question,  the  principal  planks  were  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
rate  of  16  to  1,  without  consulting  other  na- 
tions; a  national  income  tax;  abolition  of  the 
contract  labor  .system;  direct  election  of  Presi- 
dent, Vice-President  and  United  States  Sena- 
tors; exclusion  of  alien  paujjcrs  and  criminals; 
initiative  and  referendum;  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Rev.  Cliarles  E.  Bentley  was  non>i- 
nated  for  President.  The  popular  vote  was 
141,676,  about  one-tenth  of  which  was  cast 
by  the  "broad  gaugers." 

In  recent  years  the  party  has  been  united. 
The  platform  of  1908  was  a  short  one;  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  provision  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, it  advocated  the  election  of  Senators  l)v 
I)opular  vote,  a  graduated  income  and  inheri- 
tance tax,  postal  savings  banks,  a  permanent 
tariff  commission,  uniform  marriage  and  di- 
vorce laws,  employers'  liability  act,  court  re- 
vision of  post  office  decisions,  prohibition  of 
child  labor  in  mines  and  workshops,  intel- 
lectual test  for  voting,  conservation  of  re- 
sources, improvement  of  higliways  and  water- 
ways, and  equal  siifTrage  for  women.  E.  W. 
Chafin  was  the  presidential  nominee.  The 
I)Mjnilar  vote  was  252.683.  The  same  candi- 
date was  nominated  in  1912  and  received 
a  popular  vote  of  207.905.  Tlic  platform  in 
aiMition  to  the  u.sual  planks  contained  the  fol- 
lowing:   one   presidential    term    of   six  years; 


I 
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protection  of  the  rights  of  labor  witliout  im- 
pairment of  the  rights  of  capital:  arbitration  f^ 
for  international  disputes:  initiative  and  ref-  \\ 
erendum;  an  elastic  currency  adequate  to  in- 
dustrial needs:  regulation  and  control  of  cor- 
porations engaging  in  interstate  business; 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  Government 
service.  The  Prohibition  party  has  never  elect- 
ed a  presidential  elector,  and  is  not  likely  to 
become  a  great  party,  but  it  has  had  a  great 
influence.  The  anti-saloon  league,  s+ate  pro- 
visions for  local  option  and  other  movements 
have  probably  been  responsible  for  the  loss  in 
Prohibition  votes. 

See  Liquor  Legislataox;  Presidenti.'VL 
Electioxs. 

References:  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Pol.  Parties 
(1909),  142:  D.  R.  Dewey,  Nationnl  Problems 
(1907),  ch.  viii;  E.  Stanwood,  IILit.  of  the 
Presidency  (1898),  passim;  T.  H.  McKee,  Xa- 
tional  Conventions  and  Platforms  (1901). 

T.   N.   1Ioo\t:b. 

PROMOTIONS  IN  THE  CIVIL  SERVICE. 
Advancement  in  rank  or  salary  in  the  civil 
service  is  generally  in  the  control  of  the  ap- 
pointing power.  Legislative  bodies,  however, 
in  exercising  their  power  to  create  positions 
and  appropriate  for  their  salaries,  not  infre- 
quently provide  for  the  promotion  of  particu- 
lar individuals  or  classes  of  employees.  The 
framers  of  civil  service  laws  in  this  country 
have  recognized  that  promotions  as  well  as 
original  appointments  in  the  public  service 
have  been  governed  by  political  influences 
wherever  the  spoils  system  has  prevailed  and 
liave  therefore  inserted  provisions  for  their 
regulation.  Nevertheless  tlie  princi[)le  of  pro- 
motion based  upon  competitive  examination 
has  not  generally  brn-n  carried  out.  It  is 
recognized  tliat  the  actual  record  of  work  per- 
formed by  the  employee  during  his  service  is 
a  factor  of  importance  in  determining  his  qual- 
ification for  promotion,  and  by  many  persons 
it  is  believed  that  this  factor  sliould  alone  con- 
trol. The  United  States  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission has  not  as  yet  attempted  to  introduce 
competitive  examinations  for  promotions  to 
any  considerable  extent,  although  it  has  en- 
couraged and  approved  department  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  keeping  of  efficiency 
records  as  a  basis  for  promotion.  Arti- 
cle V,  Sec.  9  of  the  New  York  state  con- 
stitution requires  promotions,  as  well  a" 
original  appointments,  to  be  "made  accord- 
ing to  merit  and  fitness,  to  be  ascertained,  so 
far  as  practicable,  by  examinations,  whicn  so 
far  as  practicable,  shall  be  comjietitive."  Com- 
petitive promotion  examinations  always  take 
intr)  account  the  previous  service  of  the  can- 
didates as  shown  by  department  records  and. 
to  tliis  as  well  as  to  seniority  in  service  a  con- 
siderable weight  is  given.  These  examinations 
have  reached  their  highest  development  and 
proved  most  successful  in  the  New  York  City 
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service,  particularly  in  tlie  police  and  firo  de- 
partments. Increases  in  salary  as  well  as  ad- 
vanivMient  in  position  are  recojjni/.ed  l)y  law 
as  promotions  and  tlie  civil  service  commis- 
sion is  empowered  to  establish  salary  f,'rades 
for   jnirposes   of   |>romotion   examination. 

See  Ai-roiXTXiKMs  to  Offkk;  Civil  Skrv- 
icK  KxAMiN.vnoN ;  Civih  Service,  Federal; 
Civil  Skkvu'e.  State. 

References:  Civil  Service  Commission,  U.  S., 
Xew  York  State.  Now  York  City,  Chicago,  etc.. 
Reports;  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League,  I^ublirations,  especially  Si)ecial  Com- 
mittee on  Promotions  in  the  Civil  Service, 
^Report,  iniO;  E.  B.  K.  Foltz,  Federal  Civil 
Service  as  a  Career  (1909),  ]79-18o. 
I  Elliot  H.  GooD^VIN. 

PROPERTY,   RIGHTS   OF.     Conceptions   of 
property  rights  as  well  as  of  personal  frct'doni 
antedate   organized   government    and    therefore 
Jo  not  spring  from  hut  are  merely  recognized 
ay    the    American    state    constitutions    whicli 
were  designed  for  the  protection  of  the  people 
in  tlie  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  liberties 
oy  tlie  establishment  of  a  more  perfect  system 
af  government  than  that  to  which  the  colonists 
had    been    subject.      The    nature    and    extent, 
therefore,  of  property  rights  and  the  remedies 
ivailable   for   their   protection   must  be   deter- 
mined by  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  sys- 
ilem    of    law    which    prevailed    in    tlie    colonies 
'  ind    was    recognized    under    the    governments 
'stablislied  by  the  people  with  such  moditica- 
tions  as  were  introduced  by  subsequent  legis- 
lation.     Our   written   constitutions,    therefore, 
guarantee  and  protect  property  rights  but  do 
;iot  create  them.      Tlie   fundamental    constitu- 
jtional  conception  is  that  it  is  beyond  the  power 
I  jf  government  to  take  property  from  one  per- 
[  5on  in  order  to  confer   it  upoii   another   or  to 
interfere  with  the  en-oyment  of  private  prop- 
I  erty  save  for  some  of  the  recognized  purposes 
for  which  governments  are  created  and  estab- 
I  lished. 

'      Rut   some   interference  with    the    ownership 
;  and    use    of    private    property    is    inherently 
necessary   in  the  exercise   of  the  functions   of 
arovernment.     Thus  it  may  be  necessary  to  ap- 
propriate private  projierty  for  public  use    {src 
E.MINEXT  DoMAix).     Interference  with  tlie  use 
I  of  property  or  even  its  entire  destruction  may 
I  be  essential   for  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
I'tnent,  as  in  militarv  operations:  or  for  the  pro- 
Itection  or  preservation  of  the   paramount   in- 
(terest  of  the   public,  as   in  the   prevention  or 
l^uppression    of    disease    or    in    avoiding    over- 
Uvhelming   disaster   to   many;    or    for    the   pro- 
Itection  of  individuals  from   injury  or  damage 
which  would  result  from  the  unreasonable  ex- 
l?rcise  of  his  property  rights  by  another. 

For  its  own  support  and  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  discharge  of  its  proper  functions  gov- 
?rnment  may  ))roperly  exact  tlie  payment  of 
|taxes    whicii    may,    among    other    methods,    be 


levied  on  tlie  owners  of  ])ro|)erty  in  jiroportion 
to  its  value,  tlie  limitation  on  this  power  be- 
ing that  tlie  burdens  of  government  shall  not 
lie  unjustly  and  without  reason  imiiosed  upon 
l»articular  persons  or  classes  of  jH>rsons  in 
ordir  to  relieve  other  persons  or  classes  from 
hearing  their  just  proportion. 

In  the  exercise  t>f  the  police  power  alreadv 
referred  to  those  who  devote  their  property  to 
a  public  use  so  as  to  allect  it  witii  a  public 
intenst  may  be  retpiired  to  do  so  under  reason- 
able regulations  as  to  rates  and  charges  and 
without      unreasonable      discrimination       {see 

MrXX   vs.   IlLIXOLS;    I'KICES   AXD  ClIARGES). 

The  essential  constitutional  guaranty  of 
property  rights  is  that  no  person  shall  be 
deprived  of  his  property  without  due  process 
of  law  {see  Die  I'uoce.ss  of  Law),  a  provision 
founded  upon  ^lagna  Charta  and  eniixxlied  in 
some  form  in  all  state  constitutions  and  now 
eU'ectually  guaranteed  against  federal  en- 
croachment by  tlie  Fifth  Amendment  and 
against  state  encroaehnient  by  the  Fourteenth 
-\meiulment  to  the  Fi'tleral  Constitution.  The 
leduction  of  rates  and  charges  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  deprive  the  owner  of  ])ro])erty  of  reason- 
able returns  has  been  held  to  be  a  deprivation 
of  property  without  due  process  (Smyth  vs. 
Ames,  IGd'u.  S.  4Gf)). 

See  Bills  of  Rights;  Fourteentu  Amexd- 
mext;  Police  Power;  Public  Use. 

References:  F.  J.  Goodnow,  Social  Beform 
and  the  Constitution  (1911),  23,  2t)4-274;  T. 
]\I.  Cooley,  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law 
(3d  ed.  1898),  206,  246,  260,  345-377. 

Emlix  McClain. 

PROPERTY  TAX.     See  Tax,  Property. 

PROPERTY,  THEORY  OF.  ^^lienever  and 
wlierever  there  is  any  appropriable  thing  which 
is  scarce  relatively  to  human  desires,  that  is, 
when  there  is  not  enough  of  it  to  go  around 
and  satisfy  every  one,  then  and  there  men  will 
try  to  get  more  of  it.  But  the  very  condition 
of  scarcity  makes  it  inevitable  that  if  some 
get  all  they  want  otliers  will  get  less  than  they 
Avant,  and  some  may  not  get  any  at  all.  In 
tlie  absence  of  any  social  regulation  or  law, 
written  or  unwritten,  regarding  it,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  general  scramble,  each  one  get- 
ting what  he  can  and  keeping  what  he  is  able. 
\Mien  by  some  social  arrangement,  regulation, 
or  law,  the  terms  are  laid  down  under  which 
one  may  acquiie  and  keep  or  enjoy  a  portion 
of  the  thing  in  question,  and  these  terms  are 
enforced  by  some  kind  of  governmental  or 
social  compulsion,  then  there  is  property. 
Otlierwise  there  is  not. 

Two  facts  are  iniimrtant:  (1)  nothing  is 
made  -the  object  of  a  property  right  unless  it 
is  scarce  and  needs,  therefore,  to  be  econo- 
mized; (2)  mere  possession  of  a  thing  does  not 
constitute  property  in  it.  There  must  be  some 
kind   of   a   social    recognition   of   the   right   to 
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possess  and  use  it,  and  some  kind  of  iniblic 
defense  of  that  right.  The  sole  legitimate  pur- 
pose of  such  laws  is  to  conserve  and  economize 
scarce  goods  and  see  that  they  go  to  the  per- 
sons who  ought  to  have  tiiem  rather  than  mere- 
ly to  the  strongest.  Two  basic  rules  are  gen- 
erally admitted:  (1)  he  Avlio  finds  or  first  ap- 
propriates a  natural  object  shall  possess  it  and 
be  defended  in  his  possession;  (2)  he  who 
makes  a  useful  thing  out  of  it  sliall  possess  it 
and  be  defended  in  his  possest^ion.  The  right 
of  possession  usually  carries  with  it  the  right 
of  transfer,  and  this,  in  turn,  the  right  to 
acquire  by  transfer  from  anotlier.  Then  follow 
endless  modifications   and   refinements. 

See  C'osT:  Price;  VAnfE. 

References:  T.  Hol)bes,  Tlie  Leviathan 
(1845)  ;  J.  Locke,  Treatise  on  Civil  Govern- 
mnit  (1884)  ;  J.  Beiitham,  Principles  of  Mor- 
als and  Legislation  (1S7!»)  -.  0.  D.  Argyll,  The 
Unseen  Foundations  of  Society,  an  examina- 
tion of  tlie  fallacies  and  failures  of  economic 
science,  due  to  neglected  clcnicnts  (18!);});  T. 
N.  Carver,  "The  Economic  Basis  of  the  Prob- 
lem of  Evil"  in  Harvard  Theologi-cal  Review, 
I,  1.  T.  N.  C. 

PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION.  Its 
Principles. — I'roportional  rcprcsi'iitation  in 
legislative  bodies  is  obtained  in  tiieoretical 
perfection  when  each  jiolitical  party  or  group 
is  represented  by  a  number  of  delegates  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  number  of  votes  cast  for 
each  grou]).  In  common  ])ractice  it  is  not 
covered  by  the  term  '"minority  repr<'scntation" 
(see)  for  tlie  latter  usually  provides  merely 
for  some  sort  of  recognition  of  tlie  cliicf  mi- 
nority group  without  regard  to  the  proportion 
of  its  voting  population.  To  obtain  the  cor- 
rect proportion  various  systems  of  voting  have 
fnmi  time  to  time  been  l)roiiglit  forward.  Tlie 
first  to  attract  general  public  attention  was 
that  of  Tliomas  Flare,  whose  tr<'atis('  ajipeared 
in  England  in  18r)9.  Hare's  ideas  were  given 
extensive  publicity  through  the  writings  and 
parliamentary  activity  of  .John  Stuart  Mi'l, 
and  since  that  time  various  modifications  of 
the  plan  have  Ix^en  proposed  and  in  certain 
instances  adopted.  Tiiese  variations  dider 
chiefly  in  tlie  devices  used  for  olttaining  ap- 
jiroximate  mathematical  exactitude  in  the  em- 
ployment of  all  votes  cast.  Under  plain  ma- 
jority rule  a  minority  wliich  is  but  one  less 
than  the  prevailing  jiarty  may  go  for  years 
Mithout  a  delegate  in  tlie  legislature.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  remedy  under  that  sys- 
tem is  to  divide  the  country  into  districts  ex- 
actly equal  in  population  with  one  representa- 
tive from  each,  liut  even  here  one  party  may 
get  all  of  the  representatives,  and  usually  does 
obtain  delegates  greatly  out  of  |troi)i>rt ion  to 
its    voters.      The    idi'al    basis    iijion    wliicli    to 


of  jjroportional  representation  make  use  of 
the  next  best  thing,  wliich  is  a  large  district 
from  which  several  delegates,  preferably  uj^ 
wards  of  five,  are  elected  at  the  same  tiraeT 
From  such  a  group  of  candidates  it  is  possible 
either  for  the  voters  by  one  system  to  select 
by  preference,  or  by  another  to  have  tlieir 
votes  take  efi"ect  for  their  group  iu  proportion 
to  their  strength.  In  either  case  the  next 
step  is  to  establish  the  quota,  or  number  of 
votes  necessary  to  elect  one  delegate.  If  there 
are  ten  places  to  fill  each  candidate  requires 
one-tenth  of  the  votes  cast,  hence  under  all 
systems  the  simple  quota  is  obtained  by  di- 
viding the  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  rep- 
resentatives. As  in  practice  there  frequently 
occurs  after  division  a  large  remainder,  some- 
times almost  equal  to  a  quota  for  one  delegate, 
it  has  been  found  more  nearly  correct  to 
divide  by  the  number  of  delegates  plus  one. 
This  is  called  from  the  author  the  Droop  quota. 

Hare  System. — Under  the  Hare  system  the 
citizen  is  given  l)ut  a  single  vote,  but  he  may 
indicate  his  preference  among  the  candidates 
by  numbering  them  all  as  first  choice,  second 
choice,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  Tiie  quota  ia 
ascertained  and  then  in  counting  the  votes  a 
candidate  of  the  first  choice  is  given  just 
enough  of  his  votes  to  fill  his  quota,  the  re- 
mainder being  passed  on  to  candidates  not  yet 
elected,  in  the  order  of  the  exjiressed  prefer- 
ences. If  any  candidate  is  elected  by  iiis  own 
votes  as  second  choice,  the  surplus  votes  are 
all  given  to  a  tiiird  choice,  and  so  on  until 
tlie  full  list  of  seats  is  filled.  Theoretically 
this  allows  the  fewest  possible  votes  to  go  to 
waste.  In  practice  the  system  is  difficult  to 
ajiply  to  large  districts  because  the  ballot 
boxes  must  all  be  brought  to  a  central  bureau 
to  be  counted.  There  is  also  a  ccmsiderable 
amount  of  chance  in  the  order  in  which  the 
ballots  are  counted,  although  various  devices 
have  been  suggested  to  insure  accuracy.  This 
single  transferable  vote  with  modifications  of 
the  Hare  system  is  in  use  in  Denmark,  Iceland, 
IMoravia,   aiul  Tasmania. 

List  System. — 'i'he  list  system  recognizes  not 
only  the  individual  voter,  but  also  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  party  or  group 
opinion.  Parties  may  nominate  tickets  con- 
tain! ntr  as  many  names  as  there  are  places  to 
fill.  The  citizen  has  as  many  rotes  as  there 
are  delegates  to  elect  and  may  scatter  them 
among  candidates  of  different  parties  if  he 
wishes.  In  a  constitutency  of  fiO.onO  voters 
with  ten  delegates  to  be  elected  from  three 
competing  parties  we  may  suppose  the  vote 
to  Iiave  fallen  out  as  follows:  Lilierals  .SO, 000, 
Conservatives  18.000.  Socialists  12.000.  The 
electoral  quotient  found  by  dividing  the  total 
vote  by  10  is  0000.  This  would  give  the  Lib- 
erals .'>  delegates,  the  Conservatives  H.  and  the 


determine  public  opinion  would  be  the  whole  Socialists  2.  Under  the  ordinary  form  of  ma- 
country  acting  as  a  single  voting  district,  but  jority  rule  the  Liberals  having  the  highest 
practically  this  is  unwieldy,  hcnw  all  systems    number  of  votes,  although  they  form  but  half 
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of  the  electorate,  would  have  obtained  all  of 
tlie  dolegiites.  Elections,  however,  do  not  fall 
out  in  sucli  convenient  round  numbers,  hence 
there  are  various  plans  for  justh*  computing 
the  value  of  remainders  and  for  givinjj  cretlit 
botii  to  tlie  voice  of  j>arty  and  to  tiie  persmial 
choice.  In  eipiit  of  tl»e  cantons  of  Switzerland 
proportional  representatii>n  obtains  eitiicr  with 
the  simple  quota  or  tiie  quota  plus  one.  In 
Belgium  and  a  few  other  states  a  system  of 
computation  is  used  wliich  was  first  proposed 
by  Victor  D'llondt.  The  vote  of  each  party 
is  divided  first  by  one,  then  by  two,  three,  four, 
etc.,  up  to  the  number  of  delegates.  The  tpio- 
tients  are  arranged  in  order  of  size  and  the 
largest  after  the  last  division  becomes  the 
electoral  quotient  below  wliich  no  one  can  be 
elected.  Using  the  example  given  above  the 
result  is  the  same,  but  where  the  votes  cast 
are  more  irregularly  divided  the  system  reach- 
es approximate  justice  without  arbitrary  use 
of  remainders  to  fill  out  the  proper  number 
of  delegates.  -  The  chief  objection  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  making  clear  to  the  ordinary  voter 
the  mathematical  reason  for  this  procedure. 
The  simple  quota  is  plainly  the  sliare  of  each 
man  and  the  party  gets  as  many  delegates 
as  it  has  shares. 

Variations. — Among  the  variations  which 
may  i)e  mentioned  the  HagenI)ach-Bischof  sys- 
tem simplifies  the  D'Hondt  calculation  by  first 
using  the  simple  quota  plus  one,  then  assign- 
ing unfilled  seats  according  to  percentages  of 
party  vote  as  before.  The  Gove  system  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  Hare  preferential  vote  but 
the  order  of  preference  is  fixed  by  tlie  candi- 
date by  public  announcement  in  advance.  The 
voter  needs  to  mark  only  the  name  of  the 
candidate  whose  preferential  list  he  approves. 
The  Cleveland  plan  is  also  a  preferential  sys- 
tem under  which  the  first  choice  is  given  addi- 
tional weight  of  numbers.  If  ten  names  are 
voted  the  first  choice  is  given  ten  tallies  and 
the  tenth  choice  one.  The  tallies  for  each 
candidate  are  added  and  the  ten  highest  are 
elected. 

See  MixoRiTY  Represextation  ;  Pabty, 
Place  axd  Sigmficaxce  of. 

References:  J.  R.  Commons.  Proportional 
Representation  (1007)  :  J.  H.  Humphries.  Pro- 
portirjnal  Representation  (1011)  ;  Library  of 
Congress,  A  List  of  Books  icith  References  to 
Proportional  Representation  (1004)  ;  R.  E. 
Curtis,  "Proportional  Repn^entation"  in  \Yis- 
consin  Library  Commission.  Comparative  Legis- 
lation Bulletin,  Yo.  l.)   (1008). 

J.  M.  Vincent. 

PROPRIETARY  VILLAGES.  In  the  mining 
regions  of  the  far  western  states,  mining  cor- 
porations in  many  cases  own  all  the  land 
in  mining  villages,  and  through  this  owner- 
ship control  many  matters  often  regulated 
by  public  officials.  In  such  towns,  sanitary 
conditions  are  apt  to  be  better  than  usual  in 


frontier  communities;  and  by  excluding  sa- 
loons and  gambling  places  from  the  company's 
property,  the  moral  conditions  are  much  im- 
proved. The  comjianies  often  furnish  water 
and  light,  and  sometimes  schools,  chureiies 
and  other  social  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  their  employees.  Resident  officials  of  the 
companies  take  an  active  part  in  school  man- 
agement. See  Tow.Ns  and  Townsiiu'S;  Vil- 
lages IxcojU'OKATED.  Reference:  F.  A.  Fair- 
lie,  Ijoval  (lov.  in  Counties,  Towns  and  Villages 
(1006),  211.  J.  A.  F. 

PROROGATION    OF    PARLIAMENT.      See 

PaULIAMK-NT,  ri!t)l{UCi.\TlU.\  AM>  DlSSOLUTlO.N 
OF. 


PROSECUTING  ATTORNEY. 
NEY  General,  State. 


See      Attob- 


PROSLAVERY.  The  term  proslavery,  ap- 
parently first  applied  by  the  opponents  of 
slavery,  was  accepted  by  the  friends  of  the 
institution.  It  included  many  shades  of  opin- 
ion with  regard  to  the  institution,  from  the 
planter  wlio  hated  tlie  system  but  saw  no  way 
of  getting  rid  of  it,  to  the  most  ardent  fire- 
eater  who  wanted  to  extend  the  system  as  far 
as  possible.  The  proslavery  men  had  all  the 
advantage  of  a  long  existing  system,  wliidi 
had  in  it  an  element  of  the  care  of  the  strong 
for  the  weak,  and  seemed  embedded  in  the 
social  existence  of  the  South.  Much  was  made 
in  proslavery  publications  of  the  mild  and 
kindly  side  of  slavery. 

The  proslavery  argument  took  on  several 
additional  phases  which  were  very  prejudicial 
to  the  continuance  of  slavery.  One  was  the 
theory  that  slavery,  which  in  a  late  period 
was  hailed  as  the  corner  stone  of  the  South, 
could  not  publicly  be  criticised:  that  it  was 
a  public  danger  to  debate  it  in  Congress;  and 
that  the  northern  ,states.  in  comity  if  not  in 
law,  ought  to  prohibit  the  discussions  of  the 
abolitionists  there.  If  it  were  true  that  slav- 
ery could  not  bear  discussion,  then  its  end 
was  not  far  off.  Xobody  used  the  obvious 
argument  of  induinng  known  abolitionists 
to  go  down  to  the  South  and  see  the  institu- 
tion at  short  range,  expecting  that  any 
intelligent  man  who  examined  slavery  must 
approve  it. 

During  the  period  previous  to  1830,  south- 
ern writers  on  the  subject  were  chiefly  hostile 
to  slavery;  but  when  the  southern  agitation 
died  out,  and  the  northern  abolitionists  (see) 
began  a  literary  and  journalistic  campaign 
against  slavery,  the  friends  of  the  slave  system 
replied  in  a  literature  of  defensive  argument, 
enlarged  by  many  public  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject. Thus  in  18.56,  Robert  Tombs  of  Georgia, 
lectured   in  Boston   in   favor   of   slavery. 

The  propaganda  was  much  aided  by  these 
arguments  from  those  who  best  knew  the  actu- 
al   conditions    of    slavery,   .although    the    most 
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important  defensive  works  appeared  very  late 
in  the  controversy.  Both  in  books  and  in 
speeclies,  there  was  a  tendency  to  ignore  the 
difficulties  of  the  argument,  and  to  insist  that 
slavery  was  in  its  details  almost  universally 
humane  and  easy.  From  the  argument  that 
slavery  was  unassailable,  it  was  a  short  step 
to  the  argument  tliat  it  was  a  positive  good 
which  ought  to  be  extended,  including  (in  some 
books)  a  demand  for  a  restoration  of  the  slave 
trade. 

Proslavery  was  for  thirty  years  on  the  de- 
fensive, but  as  a  propaganda  was  weakened  by 
abuses  of  slavery  tiiat  could  have  been  spared 
without  yielding  the  main  issue  of  keeping  up 
the  institution. 

See  Slavery  as  an  Economic  System; 
Slavery  Contro\'eksy. 

References:  A.  B.  Hart,  Slarery  and  Aboli- 
tion (1906),  ch.  x;  J.  H.  Hopkins,  Scriptural, 
Ecclesiastical  and  Historical  View  of  Slavery 
(1864),  The  Proslavery  Argument  (1852  1; 
H.  A.  Hilary,  Abolition  Crusade  and  its  Con- 
sequences (i912);  E.  A.  Pollard,  Black  Dia- 
monds (1859);  S.  D.  Smedes,  Memorials  of  a 
Southern  Planter  (1887);  bibliography  in 
Channing,  Hart  and  Turner,  Guide  to  Am. 
Hist.  (1913),  §§  209-212.  A.  B.  H. 

PROTECTION.  See  Free  Trade  and  Pro- 
tection ;    Tariff,   Protective. 

PROTECTION  TO  AMERICAN  CITIZENS 
ABROAD.  Basis  of  the  Right.— The  basis  of 
the  riglit  to  protect  citizens  or  nationals 
abroad  lies  in  a  state's  primary  right  of  self- 
preservation.  The  riglit  of  a  state  to  protect 
its  nationals  abroad  extends  to  the  protection 
of  property  as  well  as  of  person.  Coincident 
with  the  duty  of  allegiance  by  the  national 
is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  protect  him  wherever 
he  may  be. 

When  a  state  admits  a  national  of  another 
state  witliin  its  territory  it  assumes  a  duty  in 
international  law  to  tiie  state  to  wliich  such 
individual  owes  allegiance.  This  duty  is  to 
extend  to  such  individual  u  rrffiinc  of  law.  and 
to  protect  liim  and  liis  property  under  sucli 
rdgime  against  all  denials  of  justice.  These 
comprise  not  only  tlie  opfjressivc.  wilful,  and 
fraudulent  proceedings  of  courts,  !)ut  all  acts  of 
governmental  authorities  which  arbitrarily  in- 
terfere with  the  alien  or  deprive  liim  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  witliout  due  process  of 
law,  using  tliese  words  in  the  broadest  sense. 

Sucli  being  the  duty  of  one  state  to  the  na- 
tionals of  another  within  it,  the  second  has  the 
right  to  demand  of  tlie  first  that  it  perform 
its  duty.  The  duty  is  owed  by  state  to  state. 
The  state  to  whom  the  duty  is  owed  is  the 
subject  of  the  right;  while  tlie  individual  is 
the  object  of  tlie  right  and  diHy. 

Those  Entitled  to  Protection.— A  state  has 
the  right  to  jirotect  all  who  owe  it  allegiance 
when  beyond  its  borders.    The  conditions  whid 


•,overn  the  duty  to  protect  such  nationals 
depend  upon  a  state's  treaty  arrangements, 
its  municipal  law,  and  its  policy,  when 
not  in  conflict  with  international  law.  All 
whose  allegiance  it  recognizes  are  entitled 
in  some  circumstances  to  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  whether  citizens,  in  the 
constitutional  sense,  or  nationals,  not  being 
citizens,  such  as  Indians  in  tribal  rela- 
tions and  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependencies. 
The  degree  of  protection  alYorded  depends  not 
upon  status  under  the  Constitution  but  upon 
tlie  tie  of  allegiance.  The  United  States  also 
extends  protection  to  quasi-nationals,  those 
resident  aliens  who  have  begun  but  not  com- 
pleted the  process  of  naturalization.  Such 
protection  is  strictly  limited  by  the  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1907.  On  the  other  hand 
the  United  States  has  disclaimed  any  duty 
of  protecting  nationals  wiio  have  accjuired  a 
foreign  domicile.  The  earlier  doctrine  was 
that  foreign  domicile  worked  a  dc  facto  ex- 
patriation and  a  loss  of  rigiit  to  protection. 
The  later  doctrine  is  that  change  in  domicile 
does  not  work  change  of  nationality  and 
that  the  duty  of  protection  persists.  Under 
the  act  of  1907  it  would  seem  that  nationality 
under  the  United  States  is  dissolved  only  by 
the  positive  breaking  of  the  tie  of  allegiance 
tlirougii  naturalization  into  another  state. 

Right  to  Protection  against  Individuals. — 
As  it  is  the  act  or  omission  of  the  state  wliich 
produces  denial  of  justice,  the  right  which  tlie 
United  States  claims  of  protecting  its  na- 
tionals abroad,  is  directed  against  an  offending 
state  and  not  against  the  individual.  If  an 
American  national  abroad  is  injured  by  breach 
of  contract  or  tort  by  a  national  of  such  for- 
eign state,  he  must  ordinarily  seek  n-dress  in 
the  courts  of  such  country.  The  United  States 
will  intervene  only  if  the  court  has  denied 
justice  by  failing  to  act  or  by  acting  in  bad 
faith. 

Right  to  Protection  against  States. —  (1) 
W'lien  an  Aiiicrii'an  national  engages  in  rebel- 
lion or  revolution  against  a  foreign  state  he 
will  generally  be  held  to  have  forfeited  his 
riglit  to  protection,  especially  if  he  be  domiciled 
in  such  foreign  state.  The  United  States  has, 
however,  intervened  to  secure  to  such  national 
the  riglits  all'orded  by  the  laws  of  war.  (2)  In 
time  of  war,  while  the  United  States  does  not 
usiuilly  intervene  to  protect  its  nationals  from 
acts  arising  from  the  operations  of  war,  it  is 
justifie<i  in  securing  for  them  compensation 
for.  property  taken  for  belligerent  use  or  when 
damage  has  been  caused  liy  violation  of  the 
recognized  rules  of  warfare.  (3)  The  United 
States  has  been  conservative  as  to  the  protec- 
tion of  its  nationals  against  breaches  of  con- 
tract entered  into  by  them  with  foreign  states. 
At  one  time  its  policy  was  to  use  its  good  of- 
fices only.  The  later  policy  has  been  to  inter- 
vene more  actively  by  requesting  arbitration 
etc.,   when  a   foreign  state  has  declared  such 
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lutract  forfeited  for  causes  arising  outside 
le  coiitriiet  its^elf.  Even  whou  tiie  national 
as  waived  recourse  to  dipioniatic  action  by 
the  terms  of  the  contract,  the  United  States 
has  not  held  itself  inhil)iteil  from  exereisiiii^ 
its  rij;ht  of  protection,  l  nder  Convention  11 
of  the  Ilajiue  Conference  of  1907,  ratilied  by 
this  jiovernnient.  the  I'nited  States  has  bound 
itself  not  to  use  force  for  the  n-covery  of 
such  contractual  claims  unless  arbitration  has 
been  refused  or  abandoned  by  tht^  offending 
state. 

Acts  Arising  out  of  Torts. — These  are  de- 
scribed as  denials  of  justice  in  the  broadest 
sense.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  has 
been  to  assert  the  right  of  protection  over  its 
nationals  abroad  when  they  are  injured  or 
threatened  with  injury  as  to  person  or  prop- 
erty; either  positively,  by  the  oppressive  or 
arbitrary  acts  of  state  authorities,  or  nega- 
tively by  the  failure  of  the  government  of  t!ie 
foreign  state,  as,  c.  g.,  when  an  American 
is  subjected  to  mob  violence  because  of  his 
nationality. 

See  Aliex;  Claijis.  Intern atioxal;  Drago 
Doctrine  ;        Exi-atriatiox  ;        ExTRAniTiox ; 

HaGIE      CONFERENtES;       INTERNATIONAL      LaW, 

Private;      Kozta     Incident;      War,     Inter- 
national Relations  of. 

References:  Am.  Soc.  of  Int.  Law,  Proceed- 
ings, 1910,  46-122,  126-192;  "Citizenship  of 
the     U.     S.,      Expatriation,      and      Protection 


European  powers  and  the  native  chiefs,  or  of 
occupation  without  sudi  treaties.  In  order  to 
lix  a  state's  responsibility  for  such  actions, 
the  General  Act  of  the  Berlin  Conference  in 
LSS.3  stipulated  that  the  assumption  of  a  pro- 
tectorate by  a  J'^uio|)can  stati-  must  at  once 
be  notified  to  the  other  sigmitories  of  the  Gen- 
eral Act.  A  state  in  creating  such  a  condi- 
tion usually  discloses  the  intention  of  exer- 
cising sovereignty  over  the  territories  concerned 
and  thereby  assunu-s  some  responsibility  for 
administration.  Most  colonial  protectorates  in 
Africa  have  become  typical  colonies  upon  the 
organization  of  governmental  administration. 
See  Canal  Zune;  Clua  and  Cuuan  Diplo- 
macy; Hawaii;  Hayti;  Liberia;  Mexico; 
Panama,  Repi-hlic  of:  Samoa-.  San  Domingo; 

TkIUUTOUY,       CoN.STITrTlONAL      C,)lEST10NS      OF; 

West  Indies.  References:  J.  Wcstlake,  Chap- 
ters on  the  Principles  of  Int.  Law  (1894), 
177-178,  International  Law  (1906),  I,  119- 
127;  E.  Nys,  Le  Droit  International  (1904),  I, 
3G4-6;  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Principles  of  Int.  Law 
(4th  ed.,  1910),  168-173;  W.  E.  Hall,  Foreign 
Powers  and  Jurisdiction  of  the  British  Crown 
(4th  ed.,  ISO.J),  207-220:  E.  Engelhardt,  Lcs 
Protectorats  Anciens  et  Modernes   (1896). 

J.  S.  R. 

PROTECTORATES,  AMERICAN.  A  pro- 
tectorate is  a  state  whose  complete  inde- 
l)ondence  is  definitelv  limited  bv  the  control  of 


Abroad"  in  House  Docs.,  59  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  No.  ^  another;   the  term  also  designates  the  relation 
326    (1906)  ;   J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Laio    thus  established.     In  this  exact  sense  the  Unit- 
(1906),  VI,   60.J-1037:    Elihu  Root,   "Basis   of    ed    States    has    certain    protectorates,    and    to 
Protection    to    Citizens    Residing    Abroad"    in  j  other  countries  liolds  a  protective  attitude. 
Am.  Jour.  Int.  Law,  IV    (1910),  517-528.  Cuba.— Cuba  (.see)    is   an   undoubted   protee- 

J.  S.  Reeves.        torate.      The    United    States    administered    it 

from  1898  to  1902 :   then  acknowledged   its  in- 

PROTECTIVE  TARIFF.     See   Tariff,    Pro-    dependence,  subject  to  control   in  certain  par- 

TEcTiVE.  ticulars    which    were    specified    in    the    Cuban 

constitution  and  subsequentlv  in  a  treat v.  May 
PROTECTORATES.   See  Dependent  States.    22,    1903.      Later,    when   a  'revolution    seemed 

impending,  the  United  States  again  established 
PROTECTORATES.  International.— This    a  provisional  government,  which  continued  from 


word,  as  originally  used,  denoted  a  legal  re- 
lationship which  arose,  usually  by  treaty 
arrangement,  between  two  states,  one  of  which 
took  another  under  its  protection.  Such,  c.  g., 
is  the  relationship  between  Italy  and  tlie  re- 
public of  San  Marino.  The  term  was  next  used 
to  describe  the  relationship  between  a  state  and 
the  territories  of  a  country  which,  although 
not  a  state  in  the  strict  international  sense, 
remained  independent,  e.  g..  the  protectorates 
of  France  over  Tunis,  of  Great  Britain  over 
Zanzibar,  and  of  .lapan  over  Korea.  The  colo- 
nial protectorate  is  the  latest  form,  and  is 
usually  a  temporary  expedient,  being  a  step 
toward  the  complete  incorporation  of  the  pro- 
tected territory  as  a  colonial  possession.  Pro- 
tectorates of  this  type  have  played  a  large  part 
in  the  partition  of  Africa  among  the  European 
powers.  They  are  assumed  either  as  a  result 
of  so-called  treaties  between  the  agents  of  the 


1906  to  1909,  and  threatened  to  intervene  once 
more   in   1012. 

Panama. — The  protectorate  over  Panama 
(see)  is  technically  based  upon  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty  of  May  18.  1903:  "The  United 
States  guarantees  and  will  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Republic  of  Panama."  May, 
1908,  the  Secretary  of  War  made  a  special 
trip  to  the  country  to  prevent  a  threatened 
revolution.  This  is  an  extension  of  a  guar- 
anty made  by  the  treaty  with  Colombia  in 
1846,  by  which  tlie  isthmus  transit  was  placed 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 
The  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  of  1850  (see)  sub- 
stantially asserted  a  joint  British-American 
protectorate  over  any  isthmus  canal,  but  was 
abrogated   in   1902. 

Samoa. — The  Samoan  islands  were  under 
the  joint  protectorate  of  Great  Britain.  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States,  in  accordance  with 
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the  provisions  of  the  General  Act  of  Berlin  in 
1889,  till  the  subdivision  by  a  joint  treaty  in 
1899. 

Liberia. — Liberia  (see)  was  founded  jointly 
by  American  colonization  societies  and  the 
L'nited  States  Government,  in  the  twenties,  and 
has  frequently  sought  counsel  and  aid  from  the 
United  States.  Responding  to  its  urgent  ap- 
peal the  government  sent  a  commission  of  in- 
vestigation to  Liberia  in  lOOO,  and  has  since 
assisted  it  in  its  administration  and  its  for- 
eign  affairs. 

Hawaii. — HaAvaii  (sec)  was  under  American 
protective  intluence  from  about  184:2  until 
1898.  Webster  promised  in  1851  that  the 
navy  would  safeguard  tiie  independence  of  the 
islands.  By  tlie  treaty  of  IHl').  Hawaii  con- 
ceded important  privileges  definitely  denied 
to  all  other  states. 

Texas. — Texas  (sec)  was  a  virtual  protector- 
ate from  1836  to  1845,  during  the  continuous 
agitation  for  its  annexation. 

Mexico. — Mexico  may  be  considered  a  com- 
mercial protectorate,  due  to  tlie  great  influence 
of   Anitriiaii  ciiintal  there  invested. 

San  Domingo. — San  Domingo  is,  in  reality, 
a  financial  protectorate.  According  to  the 
treaty  of  1907,  the  l'iiit<>d  States  supervises 
its  customs  and  controls  its  debt.  Similar 
relations  will  probably  be  established  with  the 
Central  Anierican  r('i)ubli('s  and  llayti,  though 
treaties  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua  to  that 
effect  in  1912  were  not  ratified. 

Nicaragua. — In  July,  1913,  a  treaty  was 
negotiated  with  Nicaragua  wliich,  if  ratified, 
will  make  Nicaragua  a  definite  protectorate 
of  the  United  States,  under  substantially  tlie 
same  limitations  as  those  which  have  been 
placed  upon  Cuba. 

See  Cuba  and  Cuban  Diplomacy;  Depend- 
encies OF  THE  United  States;  IIayti;  Liber- 
ia; Mexico;  Philippine  Annexation;  Saaioa; 
\\'est  Indies. 

References:  A.  P>.  Hart,  Actual  Government 
(1908),  373-370;  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int. 
Law  (1906),  T,  475-520,  545-554,  III,  46-55. 
1.30-136,  V,  762-768;  J.  II.  Latan*?,  Am.  as  a 
World  Power  (1907),  179-181,  220,  279-282. 

Geokge  H.   Hlakeslee. 

PROTHONOTARY.  The  clerk  of  the  court 
of  common  f)leas  in  PeniiKylvania  and  Dela- 
ware. See  CociRT  of  Common  I'leas;  Court 
of  Probate;  State  Judiciary.  J.  A.  F. 

PROTOCOL.  The  term  "protocol"  ns  a  term 
in  iiiternat  ional  law  has  several  distinct  mean- 
ings, the  two  most  inifjortant  being:  (1)  as 
descriptive  of  the  pajwrs  aiwl  recorils  of  the 
meetings  preliminary  to  and  attending  the 
negotiation  of  international  agreements;  (2) 
aH  tiir-  name  of  a  written  intei'national  agr<'<'- 
ment  itself  which  stales  delinilely  the  points 
of  agreement  between  the  contracting  p(»werH 
upon   which    it    is   jiroposed   to  base  a    final    and 
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complete  treaty.  The  agreement  signed  by  the 
Allies  at  Pekin  in  1901,  after  the  Boxer 
troubles  (sec),  though  termed  a  protocol,  was, 
in  some  respects,  more  of  the  nature  of  a  mil- 
itary convention.  Some  of  its  provisions  were, 
indeed,  of  a  character  that  would,  under  usual 
circumstances,  find  embodiment  in  a  final 
treaty.  See  Diplomacy  and  Diplomatic 
Usage;  Diplomatic  Correspondence;  Nego- 
tiatiox  of  Tre-vties  by  the  United  States. 
References:  J.  B.  !Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law 
(1906);  J.  W.  Foster,  Practice  of  Diplomacy 
(1910).  W.  W.  Willouguby. 

PROVIDENCE         PLANTATIONS.  See 

Rhode  Island. 

PROVINCE,  ROYAL,  IN  AMERICA.  Al- 
though the  royal  province,  from  economic 
causes,  came  later  into  the  field  than  the  j)ro- 
prietary  colony,  it  represented,  throughout,  the 
type  at  which  Englisli  colonization  aimed. 
From  an  imperial  standpoint  the  benefits  con- 
feiied  by  colonies  could  not  be  secured  except 
by  means  of  an  executive  in  close  touch  with 
the  home  government;  and  it  was  the  presence 
of  such  an  executive  that  differentiated  the 
royal  from  the  other  types  of  colony.  Al- 
though, in  fact,  the  presence  of  a  nominated 
council  and  the  recognition  of  the  Crown's 
ownership  of  the  public  lands  encouraged  aris- 
tocratic tendencies,  the  system  was  compatible 
with  democracy,  its  one  essential  being  that 
the  governor  should  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Crown,  forming  part  of  the  English  gov- 
ernmental macliinery.  It  was  a  pale  imitation 
of  the  iMiglish  constitution,  the  governor  repie- 
senting  the  Crown,  the  legislative  council  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  the  assembly  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  the  governor  was  not  even  a 
viceroy;  the  council  was  small  in  numbers  and 
without  the  prestige  or  influence  of  a  heredit- 
ary aristrocracy ;  while  the  question  how  far 
the  representative  assembly  partook  of  tlie 
nature  of  a  parliament  or  how  far  it  was  mere- 
ly a  municipal  institution  never  receivcil  a  final 
answer  during  the  colonial   pi-riod. 

Lack  of  Elasticity. — Aloreover.  the  system 
showed  no  capacity  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, through  the  development,  as  the  work 
of  the  governor  increased,  of  separate  heads  of 
departments,  out  of  the  material  jirovided  by 
the  executive  council,  ^^'ithout  individual  le- 
s[)onsibi]ity.  and  consisting  of  members  ap- 
pointed in  England,  who  might  not  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  governor's  policy,  the  council 
was  either  a  mere  echo  of  his  voice;  or  else, 
in  a  few  cases,  a  centre  of  factious,  because 
irresponsible,  opposition.  The  rule  that  nmde 
the  second  branch  of  the  legislature  the  con- 
fidential advisers  of  the  govermu-.  led.  in  Mass 
aehnsetts.  to  the  paradox  that  a  |)o]iularly 
elected  legislative  council,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  might  be  consulted  as  to  the 
legality   of  legislation    ])assed   by    itself. 
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Lack  of  Effectiveness. — The  nntinoniy  causi-d 
by  a  ;;oviTiRir  i)o>M'ssiii<;.  in  tlieory,  ooiiipli-to 
oxi-cutive  power,  and  an  assi-mbly,  able,  tlin)u<,'li 
tlu"  power  of  tlie  purse,  to  hrinj;  pressure  iiiiou 
him,  was  ooninion  to  botli  the  royal  and  pro- 
prietary colonies,  but  the  greater  prestige  of 
the  governor  in  the  royal  province,  as  tiie 
direct  servant  of  the  Crown,  nuule  his  failures 
the  more  conspicuous.  The  reason  for  such 
failures  lay,  not  merely  in  the  coercive  charac- 
ter of  a  refusal  to  vote  supplies,  but  also  in 
the  fact  that  the  system,  by  making  liim  re- 
8ponsil>le  for  every  dejiartmeiit  of  goveniinent 
(the  customs  and  admiralty  ollicials  need  not 
for  this  purpose  be  considered),  demanded  tlie 
impossible;  thus  cr«'ating  neglected  fields  of 
government,  into  whieh  tiie  committees  of  the 
assembly  entered  without  effective  resistance. 
Accordingly,  after  tiie  removal  of  the  royal 
governor  at  the  time  of  the  Kevolution,  pub- 
lic affairs  went  on  much  as  before. 

Progress  of  Movement  towards  Single  Type, 
— Tiirougiiout  the  colonial  period,  Virginia  w;is 
the  typical  royal  province.  One  main  cause  of 
controversy  which  elsewhere  arose  was  here 
removed,  through  the  assembly  having  voted 
to  the  governor  a  permanent  salary;  in  return 
for  which  an  absentee  governor  in  England 
took  tlie  money,  doing  his  work  by  deputy. 
New  York  became  a  royal  province  on  James 
ITs  accession  in  IGS,");  Xew  Jersey  by 
surrender  of  the  proprietors  in  1702;  and  in 
like  manner  South  and  North  Carolina  in 
1719  and  1722.  Now  Hampshire  became  a  sep- 
arate royal  province  in  1691,  and  the  cor- 
porate colony  of  ^lassachusetts  at  the  same 
time  underwent  the  same  fate,  so  far  as  it  was 
brought  about  by  the  engrafting  of  a  governor, 
appointed  by  the  Crown,  upon  a  vigorously  in- 
dependent self-governing  community.  The 
compromise  under  which  the  main  privileges 
of  the  original  charter  were  restored,  in  re- 
turn for  the  peaceable  acceptance  of  a  royal 
governor  seemed  a  step  forward  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  empire  for  military  and 
trade  purposes.  It  is  true  that  the  governor 
proved  impotent  to  enforce  the  trade  laws,  in 
the  face  of  a  public  opinion  wholly  hostile,  but 
the  part  played  by  Massachusetts  in  the  re- 
sistance to  France  from  1745  to  1703,  was 
rendered  more  effective  by  being  in  touch, 
through  its  governor,  with  the  British  govern- 
ment. 

Later  Development. — The  colonies  which 
were  won  from  the  French — Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada — naturally  became  royal  provinces; 
representative  institutions  being  withheld  at 
first.  With  their  introduction  the  evils  of  the 
old  system  of  government  again  became  ap- 
parent, and  it  was  not  till  the  triumph  of  re- 
sponsible government  (circ.  1848),  under  which 
the  government  lay  with  a  ministry  possessing 
the  confidence  of  a  majftrity  of  the  legislature, 
that  a  solution  was  foun<l  for  the  problem. 

The  modern  British  colonial  svstem  is  to  con- 


fer full  responsible  government,  representative 
government  and  crown  colony  government, 
aceordiiig  to  the  character  of  tiie  ])oi)iilalion; 
whereas  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies the  same  form  of  royal  province  was 
considered  approjjriate  wherever  there  were 
Knglisli  inhal)itants.  Consecpieiitly  tlie  expres- 
sion "crown  colony,"  in  the  h'ulra  and  h'rguln- 
tiiins  of  the  Colonial  OHice,  meaning  a  colony 
in  whieh  the  Crown  has  the  entire  control  of 
legislation,  while  the  administration  is  carried 
on  by  public  officers,  under  the  control  of  the 
home  governnuMit,  has  no  connection  with  the 
royal  provinee  of  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth centuries. 

See    ('ou)Mz.\Tiox    by    Oreat    Britain    in 

A.MKKICA;   (.'OI.OM.VI,  (JOVKRNMKNT,  PROPRIETARY. 

References:  Sources  for  the  working  of  the 
royal  i)rovinces  in  '•Ollicial  U>tters  of  Alexander 
Spotswood"  in  Virginia  Historical  Society  '•Col- 
lections, I-II  (18-)4-18()())  ;  "The  Oflicial  Rec- 
onls  of  n.  Dinwiddle"  in  ibid,  III,  IV;  E.  B. 
O'Callaglian,  Documents  delating  to  the  Col- 
onial Hist,  of  iVeio  York  (1853-1801);  W.  A. 
Whitehead,  Documents  Relating  tc  the  Colonial 
JJist.  of  Xew  Jersey  (1880-1904)  ;  Thos.  Hutch- 
inson, Hist,  of  the  Provinee  of  Massachusetts 
Bo,/.  1691-1750  (2d  ed.,  1768);  E.  B.  Greene, 
Provincial  Governor  in  the  English  Colonies  of 
North  Ameri<:a  (1898),  H.  L.  Osgood,  English 
Colonics  in-  the  Seventeenth  Century  (1907), 
III;  P.  A.  Bruce,  Institutional  Hist,  of  Va.  in 
Seventeenth  Century  (1910)  ;  O.  M.  Dickerson, 
Am.  Col.  Government,  1696-1765  (1912);  the 
chief  authority  for  the  necessity  of  responsible 
government  is  Lord  Durham,  Report  on  the 
Affairs  of  British  North  America  (C.  P.  Lucas, 
Ed.,  1912)  ;  J.  Howe,  Speeches  and  Public  Let- 
ters (1858);  for  the  present  British  colonial 
system,  A.  B.  Keith,  Responsihle  Government 
in  the  Dominions  (1912)  ;  H.  Jenkyns,  British 
Rule  and  Jurisdiction  Beyond  the  Seas  (1902)  ; 
Colonial  Office  List    (annual). 

H.  E.  Egekton. 

PROXY.  A  written  authority  given  by  one 
person  to  another  to  act  in  his  stead  in  a 
meeting  of  which  the  giver  of  the  proxy  is  a 
member,  or  which  he  has  the  right  to  attend. 
Proxies  are  much  used  in  the  proceedings  of 
corporations,  which  are  commonly  attended  by 
only  a  few  persons,  particularly  if  a  stock 
vote  is  called  for.  Proxies  are  also  sometimes 
given  to  members  of  fraternal  or  other  conven- 
tions. From  the  governmental  standpoint  they 
are  especially  important  because  used  in  po- 
litical committees,  which  are  often  so  large 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  adequate  representa- 
tion. Hence,  a  member  who  cannot  be  present 
authorizes  a  friend,  presumably  of  the  same 
political  faith,  to  act  for  him.  Proxies  are  al- 
lowed in  national  party  committees,  and  in 
many  less  important  meetings.  They  are  often 
sought  in  advance  so  as  to  assure  a  majority  to 
a  particular  combination  of  men.   No  proxies  are 
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ever  allowed  for  members  of  public  legislative 
bodies,  city  councils,  legislatures,  or  Congress. 
Tliey  are  sometimes  used  in  local  and  state 
conventions    but    not    in    national    conventions 


where   their  place   is   taken  by  the   system   of 

alternates.  See     Alternates;      Committee 

System     in  U-mted     States;     Committees, 

Party.  A.  B.  H. 


PSYCHOLOGY   OF  THE  CROWD 


Crowd  Personality. — Every  crowd  has  a  per- 
sonality of  its  own.  Only  in  rare  instances 
does  this  personality  reflect  a  mere  average, 
or  a  mere  blend,  of  the  mental  traits  of  the 
persons  who  compose  it.  The  mind  of  the 
crowd  is  unique  and  in  many  particulars  un- 
like the  minds  of  its  constituent  members. 

Variations. — There  is  naturally  wide  varia- 
tion in  tlie  peculiarities  of  crowds,  depending 
in  part  upon  the  character  of  the  people  form- 
ing them,  in  part  upon  the  conditions  under 
wiiich  they  are  brought  together.  A  crowd  of 
politicians  assembled  to  nominate  a  ticket 
presents  features  differing  markedly  from  those 
of  a  religious  assembly  gatliered  for  worship, 
and  each  is  quite  remote  in  its  attril)uti's 
from  the  traits  of  a  mob  bent  on  murder. 
XevertheJcss  all  crowds  present  certain  com- 
mon characteristics,  in  so  far  as  t'ley  fall  under 
any  single  dominating  mental  influence.  A 
mass  of  persons  passing  to  and  fro  in  the 
street  is  not  psychologically  speaking  a  crowd. 
The  same  mass  of  persons  arrested  to  watch  a 
conflagration,  and  much  more  when  gathered 
to  hear  a  speaker,  is  a  crowd  in  the  sense  here 
contemplated. 

Crowd  Intelligence.— The  conditions  under 
which  crowds  gutiier  are  commonly  unfavor- 
able to  reflective  and  critical  thinking.  Hence 
it  comes  about  that  the  level  of  intelligence 
to  which  successful  appeal  can  be  made  is 
generally  low.  Political  speakers  often  take 
advantage  of  this  fact  to  em|)lov  analogies  by 
way  of  argument  such  as  would  never  for  a 
moment  stand  the  scrutiny  of  a  calmer  mo- 
ment. Moreover,  a  speaker  who  wanders  long 
from  the  obvious  and  the  concrete.  i)ays  the 
penalty  by  loss  of  attention,  which  is  merely 
loss  of  contact  with  his  heareis'  minds.  In 
comparison  with  the  normal  individual  con- 
sciousness, the  niinil  <pf  the  crowd  is  frag- 
mentary. iliscr)ntinuous  and  espe<'ially  siiscep- 
tii)le  to  suggestions.  It  forgets  the  most  evi- 
dent facts,  it  leaps  to  conclusions  over  chasms 
of  limitless  depths,  it  follows  with  unbridled 
enthusiasm  the  leader  who  once  holds  it  in 
his  grip  with  little  regard  to  rational  conti- 
nuity of  thought. 

Loss  of  Personal  Responsibility. — In  crowds 
moved  to  excitement  there  is  a  curious  and 
wfdl  recognized  fliminishmr-nt  or  hiss  of  the 
sense  of  [lersonal  respcmsibility.  The  individ- 
ual's own  personality  shrinks  and  is  enfolded 
within  the  mass  of  the  mob.  This  is  no  doubt 
in  part  an  immediate  result  of  the  sheer  awe- 
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someness  of  the  multitude.  Where  a  clever 
speaker  has  been  haranguing  the  crowd,  a  con- 
dition analogous  to  hypnosis  supervenes.  The 
mind  is  kept  riveted  upon  one  line  of  thought 
until  opposing  ideas  have  become  few  and 
feeble,  and  one  is  forthwith  ready  to  act.  In 
mobs  which  are  being  incited  to  violence,  any 
overt  move  on  the  part  of  a  leader,  when 
passion  has  been  thus  deeply  stirred,  may 
suflice  to  precipitate  united  action,  action  of 
which  no  one  of  the  participants  could  possibly 
be  guilty  when  alone.  Nor  must  one  suppose 
that  such  unreflective  and  impulsive  conduct 
is  evoked  only  in  response  to  unworthy  appeals 
and  in  the  interests  of  criminal  violence.  A 
similar  reaction  may  be  elicited  by  an  appeal 
to  protect  the  flag,  to  succor  the  oppressed, 
to  rescue  the  Holy  City.  Every  race  and  every 
generation  furnish  abundant  witness  to  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  the  mob  spirit  finds 
expression. 

Religious  Revivals.— Few  more  typical  ex- 
amples of  the  psychology  of  the  crowd  are 
to  be  found  than  those  afforded  by  revival 
.services.  This  fact  implies  neither  criticism 
nor  approval  of  the  institution.  As  conducted 
today  we  find  a  carefully  executed  prelimi- 
nary campaign,  in  wiiich  by  various  devices 
public  expectation  and  interest  are  aroused. 
At  the  .service  itself  there  is  a  skillful  com- 
bination of  emotionally  stirring  music  with 
a  persuasive  address  from  the  revivalist.  Lit- 
tle by  little,  step  by  step,  the  listener  is  car- 
ried along  until  the  liypnotic  spell  of  the  s|)eak- 
er,  together  witli  tlie  concentrated  thrust  of 
the  great  symi)athetic  crowd,  swee|>s  him 
wholly  off  his  feet;  he  olx'vs  the  invitation  to 
rise,  or  to  come  forward,  or  to  do  whatever 
else  is  called  for.  from  tliose  who  wish  to 
be  saved.  No  sooner  does  one  start  than  a 
dozen  follow.  All  over  tlie  hojise  people  are 
weeping.  The  choir  is  chanting  softly.  The 
sp(dl  is  irr<'sistible.  No  doubt  all  forms  of 
public  worship  contain  a  similar  clement  of 
liyi)ni)tic  influence.  The  revival  service  stands 
out  conspicuously  chiefly  because  of  the  vicv 
lence  of  the  reactions  it  invites.  In  the  old 
"cam))  meeting"  days  these  expressions  often 
partook    of   the  ])athological    and    hysterical. 

Group  Psychology. — There  is  a  group  psy- 
chology (dosidy  related  to  the  psychology  of 
the  crowd.  S<>cts  and  castes  often  exercise 
upon  one  another  influences  which  closely  re- 
semble those  already  described,  and  without 
essential   regard   to   the   physical    presence   to- 
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{j;ot!iiT  of  the  niemlnMS  of  tlio.  jjroup.  Any  opin- 
ion or  belief  lieKl  \>y  a  ^roup  is  thereby  likelv 
to  be  more  conlideiitly  eiierisiied.  We  eruve 
such  support  for  botli  our  convictions  and 
our  praetiees.  and  our  loyalty  to  them  bi'ars 
a  very  direct  relation  to  the  attitude  toward 
them  of  our  set.  To  do  as  others  do.  to 
think  as  others  think  has.  since  the  iief^innin;^ 
of  stH'iety.  U'en  the  comfortable  thing,  tiie 
thing  rewarded  by  neighborly  contidence  and 
approval.  To  dissent  has  always  reipiired 
liigh  courage  and  something  of  the  martyr's 
spirit.  In  primitive  society  the  dissenter  gen- 
erally gets  short  shrift.  Few  of  us  have 
evolved  so  far  as  to  have  had  this  lesson  of 
our   ancestors  bred   wholly   out  of   our   bones. 

Nowhere  are  these  tendencies  to  yield  to 
group  pressure  more  obvious  than  in  the  realm 
of  convention  and  fasiiion.  To  violate  the 
established  traditions  of  one's  profession,  to 
outrage  tiie  conventions  of  one's  social  peers, 
these  are  hardly  more  audacious  enterprises 
than  wholly  to  flout  the  demands  of  fashion. 
So  well  do  we  all  know  this,  and  so  con- 
vinced are  we  of  the  inflexible  irrationality 
of  our  contemporaries,  that  we  gladly  conform, 
allow  our  wives  to  wear  each  season  the  latest 
incongruity  in  dress  and,  yielding  to  an  an- 
cient human  desire  to  avoid  ridicule  and  an 
unflattering  eminence,  we  do  as  we  are  bid 
by  the  tradesmen  who  fatten  on  our  compli- 
ance. 

Distinctions.- -The  psychology  of   the  group 


then  is  largely  keyed  to  two  notes,  both  more 
or  less  c«>nscit)usly  recogni/cd :  (1)  tiic  de- 
sire for  moral  backing  and  sympathetic  sup- 
port in  our  beliefs  and  our  practices;  (2)  a 
keen  instinct  to  avoid  tin-  suspicion  of  bcin" 
■queer,"  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  ridicule. 
Hoth  these  motives  lead  us  to  cultivate  our 
imitative  capacities  almost  exclusively.  For- 
tunately, most  of  us  have  too  much  inde|)end- 
ence  of  spirit  to  conform  wholly.  J5ut  few 
of  us  go  .so  far  as  to  isolate  ourselves  from 
the  rank  and  file  by  an  independence  in  which 
they  could  see  only  idiosyncracy. 

The  psychology  of  the  crowd  on  the  oth>?r 
hand  is  almost  wholly  determined  by  subcon- 
scious, or  at  least  by  unrecognized,  influences, 
by  awe,  by  excitement,  by  semihypnotic  sug- 
gestion and  fascination  and  the  like.  Rational 
and  well-considered  motives  are  often  min- 
gled with  the.se,  but  the  tyi>ical  "crowd"  or 
"mob"  consciousness  is  essentially  emotional, 
suggestible,  fragmentary  and  unreflective.  It 
touches  springs  which  lie  far  back  in  the  dim 
twilight   of   the    history    of   the   race. 

See  MoBS;   Sociology. 

References:  G.  Le  Bon,  The  Crowd  (1000); 
G.  Tarde,  Les  Lois  dc  riniitation  (ISfl.j), 
265-394;  E.  A.  Ross,  Social  Psychology 
(1909),    43-110,    346-55. 

James  R.  Axgell. 
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PUBLIC   ACCOUNTS 


Definition  and  Necessity. — Public  accounts 
deael  with  the  operations  incident  to  the  re- 
ceipt and  expenditure  of  public  moneys.  The 
subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two 
branches:  (1)  the  system  of  accounting  as 
a  method  of  administration;  (2)  the  accounts 
themselves  which  are  available  for  public  scru- 
tiny and  popular  judgment.  A  division  is  also 
to  be  made  between  the  accounts  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  those  of  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  de- 
mands that  "  a  regular  statement  and  account 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public 
money  shall  be  published  from  time  to  time" 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  ix,  H  7).  There  is  also  a  pro- 
vision that  "no  money  shall  be  drawn  from 
the  treasury  but  in  consequence  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  law."  To  carry  out  tliese  pro- 
visions it  is  necessary  that  accounts  shall  be 
kept  in  an  orderly  manner  which  will  admit 
of  public  presentation ;  and  that  a  careful 
system  of  checks  be  adopted  to  prevent  pay- 
ments not  authorized  by  Congress. 

Legal  Provision  for  Pajonents. — By  the  act 
of    1789,    establishing    the    Treasury    Depart- 


ment, the  system  of  accounting  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  four  officers:  a  comptroller,  au- 
ditor, treasurer,  and  register.  (1)  The  comp- 
troller was  to  examine  the  propriety  of  the 
accounts,  ;'.  e.,  determine  whether  tliev  had 
been  authorized  by  law;  (2)  the  auditor,  to 
see  that  the  accounts  were  presented  in  proper 
form:  (3)  the  treasurer,  to  act  as  custodian 
of  public  funds  and  allow  no  money  to  pass 
from  the  safe-keeping  save  on  proper  war- 
rants; (4)  the  register,  to  act  as  bookkeeper 
and  keep  a  record  of  all  vouchers. 

In  practical  operation  the  system  was  as 
follows:  to  be  sure  that  no  money  was  paid 
out  except  under  a  congressional  appropria- 
tion; (1)  the  executive,  represented  by  an 
auditor  and  comptroller,  scrutinizes  and  en- 
dorses the  account;  (2)  a  warrant  must  be 
signed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  (3) 
countersigned  by  the  comptroller;  (4)  re- 
corded by  the  register;  (5)  then  payment 
could  be  made  by  the  treasurer.  The  system 
was  admirable  from  the  standpoint  of  safety, 
and  for  many  years  met  the  requirements  of 
business  convenience.  Although  it  was  the 
orio^inal  intention  that  all  accounts  should  be 
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"settled  first  and  last"  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, changes  on  account  of  the  increase 
of  financial  operations  were  introduced.  Ac- 
countants or  auditors  were  appointed  in  the 
Post  Office,  War  and  Navy  Departments,  in 
order  to  provide  for  a  more  accurate  and  ex- 
peditious settlement  of  accounts.  Thus  the 
accounts  in  these  departments  received  a 
double  audit,  first  in  an  executive  department, 
and  second,  in  the  accounting  offices  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  It  was  also  found  nec- 
essary to  make  another  departure  from  the 
original  uniform  system  in  permitting  agents, 
scattered  throughout  the  country,  to  act  as 
disbursing  ofiicers  for  certain  appropriations. 
Under  tliis  practice  certain  claims  may  be 
paid  before  the  account  has  been  finally  certi- 
fied by  an   accounting  officer. 

Various  changes  took  place  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  accounting  system;  new  comp- 
trollers and  auditors  were  added  as  business 
increased  and  new  govennnental  bureaus  es- 
tablished. Tlie  system,  however,  became  more 
and  nu)re  complicated,  resulting  in  friction 
between  difi'erent  clficials  and  delays  in  set- 
tlement. Particularly  was  this  so  at  the  time 
of  tlie  Civil  War,  when  the  accounting  officcis 
were  swamped  with  accounts  and  claims,  many 
of  which  remained  unsettled  for  years. 

Example  of  the  Routine  in  Passing  upon  an 
Account. — Tile  following  illiKstrution  may  be 
cited  from  a  description  given  by  the  court  of 
claims  in  1877.  (1)  An  account  in  the  War 
Department  relating  to  clothing  of  the  army 
is  received  and  examined  by  the  second  au- 
ditor; when  examined,  the  auditor  certifi"s 
the  balance  and  transmits  the  certificate  and 
vouchers  to  the  second  comptroller.  (2)  Tlie 
latter,  after  examination  aTid  comparison  witli 
tlie  law  making  tiie  appropriation,  certifies  tiie 
proper  balance  and  returns  to  the  auditor, 
(3)  who  transmits  the  certificate  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  for  a  requisition.  (4)  Tiie 
Secretary  of  War  draws  a  requisition  on  tlie 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  reipiesting  him  to 
issue  a  warant.  (o)  This  rccjuisition  is  then 
forwarded  to  the  second  comptroller,  wiio 
cotintcrsigns  it  and  once  more  sends  it  to 
the  second  auditor.  (0)  He  records  the  requi- 
sition, certifies  to  it,  and  sends  it  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  (7)  A  warrant  is 
then  drawn,  addressed  to  the  treasurer,  (8) 
examined  by  one  of  tlie  assistant  secretaries, 
(9)  signed  by  the  Secretary  or  an  assistant 
secretary,  (10)  sent  to  the  first  comptroller, 
who  countersigns,  (11)  tlien  to  the  register. 
and  (12)  finally  to  the  treasurer,  who  may 
issue  the  draft.  (l.T)  The  draft,  however,  must 
first  go  to  the  register  for  record  and  certifica- 
tion   before    delivery    to    the    patient    auditor. 

Such  a  procedure  n.itnrallv  mnld  not  long 
be  tolerated.  It  meant  a  triplicate  systi'in  of 
pxnmination,  delays,  and  solidifying  auditing 
officials  into  aiitomiitr.ns  who  were  unable  to 
exercise   any   real   judgment   whicli    might    se- 
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cure  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money. 

Accounting  Reforms. — In  1894  a  reform  was 
made  as  a  result  of  an  exhaustive  investi- 
gation by  the  Dockery  Commission.  The  new 
law  (July  31,  1894)  provided  for  one  comp- 
troller and  six  auditors.  The  administrative 
officers  approve  or  disapprove  claims  and  ac- 
counts and  submit  their  evidence  or  comment 
for  the  information  of  the  auditors.  Tiiese 
latter  then  examine  the  account  and  certify 
their  findings,  which  are  final,  subject  to  ap- 
peals to  tiie  comptroller,  and  to  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  direct  a 
reexamination  of  the  account.  Tiiis  reform 
lessens  the  number  of  accounting  ofiicers,  plac- 
ing greater  responsiliility  upon  the  auditors, 
who  are  held  responsible  for  the  settlement 
of  accounts  and  advances  of  money  to  dis- 
bursing officers.  The  duty  of  the  comptroller 
is  confined  more  strictly  to  the  construction  of 
the  statutes.  Under  this  new  procedure  the 
register  practically  drops  out  of  the  account- 
ing system,  so  far  as  taking  any  part  in  the 
accounting  of  receipts  and  expenditures  is 
concerned. 

It  is  believed  by  competent  experts  that 
still  further  reforms  in  the  interest  of  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  are  needed  in  tiie  auditing 
dciiurtment.  As  the  auditors  are  not  in  the 
classified  civil  service,  appointments  are  fre- 
quently made  for  political  reasons.  It  is  also 
asserted  that  there  should  be  grwiter  central- 
ization, placing  all  the  auditors  under  the 
supervision   of  one  auditor-in-chief. 

The  whole  accounting  system  is  antiquated. 
Not  till  under  Secretary  Cortelyou,  was  the 
system  of  double  entry  bookkeeping  intro- 
duced into  the  federal  service.  Trial  balances 
and  proofs  of  accounts  were  apparently  un- 
known; hence  in  1011,  a  special  commission 
was  directed  to  examine  the  system  and  re- 
\Hirt. 

Unadjusted  Accounts. — Under  the  elaborate 
system  of  checks  and  balances  which  has  iu'cn 
described,  the  public  funds  have  been  reason, 
ably  protected,  and  the  intention  of  the  law. 
in  the  main,  has  been  carried  out.  So  far 
as  the  law  is  impractical,  the  accounting 
branch  of  the  government  cannot  be  held  re- 
sjionsible.  The  only  serious  loss  on  the  books 
of  the  government  has  Im-cii  the  so  called  "State 
Deposit"  of  .*27,<)no.Onn.  inade  with  the  states 
from  the  ferleral  treasury  under  the  act  of 
.Tune  23,  183(5.  This  deposit,  was  generally 
regarded  as  a  gift;  but  in  order  to  remove 
all  doubts.  Congress,  in  1010.  authorized  the 
accounting  officers  to  place  to  the  credit  of  the 
treasurer  the  amount  of  the  public  moneys 
deposited  with  the  states.  Some  alight  losses 
have  ?>een  due  to  misninnairemeiit  in  subtrea>»- 
ury  offices  from  which  the  treasurer  has  also 
been  relieved.  Tn  1010  there  was  still  out- 
staudini!  against  the  oHice  nf  the  treasuier 
Al. 483.000,   a    sum    accumulating   yvcr   a    long 
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period  of  yoars,  rt-acliiiii;  hark  in  ]>art  to  1S.">T, 
and  for  which  the  otlii'o  will  not  jirolialily  bo 
lii'ld  liable  eitluT  for  fault  or  nejjl i<ience.  The 
laryer  part  of  the  above  sum  ia  due  to  defal- 
cations in  subtreasuries  and  mint  deposits. 
As  illustrating  the  magnitude  of  bookkeeping 
operations  of  tin*  governnn-nt.  the  following 
statisties  may  be  cited  for  lUll;  appropria- 
tion accounts  were  opened  during  the  year  to 
the  numlu'r  of  ti.*>00;  SOOO  active  accounts  of 
collecting  and  disbursing  ollicers  were  carried; 
and  124,l)i)5  receipt  and  pay  warrants  were 
issued  during  the  year,  aggregating  about 
$3.(iSl.()00.(M)().  . 

Publication  of  Accounts. — Information  in  re- 
gard to  public  accounts  of  tiu»  Federal  (!overn- 
ment  is  to  be  sought  in  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  bound 
form,  conunonly  called  the  Finance  Rriiort. 
In  the  text  is  generally  to  be  found  a  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  disbursements,  summar- 
ized for  the  current  year,  for  receipts  under 
50  headings;  and  for  disbursements  under 
nearly  180  headings.  In  the  statistical  part 
will  be  found  tables  showing  receipts  and 
expenditures  by  years  since  the  establishment 
of  the  government,  under  four  general  head- 
ings {sec  Expenditures,  Feder^vl;  REVEXtE, 
Public  ) . 

Formerly,  the  reports  of  the  auditors  and 
comptrollers,  which  contain  additional  data, 
were  included  in  the  Finance  Report;  but  since 
1899  they  have  been  omitted  and  are  issued 
as  separate  documents.  The  figures  in  these 
reports,  however,  are  not  conveniently  classi- 
fied. In  the  annual  Statistical  Abstract,  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  are  classified  in  great- 
er detail  than  in  the  Finance  Report.  Re- 
ceipts, for  example,  are  shown  under  customs, 
for  87  headings;  under  internal  revenue,  for 
8  headings;  and  under  other  items  for  nearly 
40  headings.  Disbursements  are  distributed 
under  90  headings. 

Considering  the  variety  and  magnitude  of 
the  operations  of  government  administration, 
there  is  much  to  be  desired  in  the  presentation 
of  the  public  accounts.  Improvement,  how- 
ever, is  not  likely  to  be  made  until  steps  are 
taken  to  secure  the  framing  of  an  orderly 
budget  {see  Budgets,  Federal).  Particularly 
to  be  desired  is  a  classification  of  expenditures 
according  to  objects  for  which  money  is  spent, 
rather  tiian  by  departments.  In  1911  Presi- 
dent Taft  appointed  a  Commission  on  Economy 
and  EfTiciency,  which  has  endeavored  to  intro- 
duce sonu'  reform  in  this  direction. 

State  and  Local  Accounts. — The  accounting 
systems  of  many  states  and  cities  have  been  of 
a  primitive  character  from  the  standpoint  of 
public  information;  and  in  many  instances  the 
machinery  for  safeguarding  funds  has  been 
inadequate.  Within  recent  years  there  has 
been  some  improvement,  particularly  in  the 
field  of  municipal  accounting.  As  a  rule  tiiere 
are  two  principal   otlicers — the  comptroller  or 


auditor  and  the  treasurer.  In  small  cities  the 
tt)wn  ileik  or  recorder  performs  the  duties  of  a 
coini)troller.  In  some  nuinicipalities  the  only 
books  of  account  are  tliose  of  tlie  treasurer. 
The  comptroUer  (in  Hoston,  the  auditor)  pass- 
es on  all  bills,  and  after  certification  transmits 
them  to  the  treasurer  for  paynu-nt. 

In  a  few  states  and  cities  the  comjjtroller 
has  the  power  of  inspection  of  work  and  sup- 
plies for  wliich  tlie  bills  are  rendered,  but  as 
a  rule  he  depends  upon  tlu-  endorsement  of  the 
department  or  bureau  in  which  the  expense 
was  incurred.  This  is  almost  invarialily  true 
in  tiie  handling  of  bills  submitted  by  school 
departments  in  cities.  A  more  fiagrant  evil 
is  the  not  luicominon  practice  in  sonu-  cities 
of  otlicials  incurring  bills  in  excess  of  aj)[)ro- 
priations,  in  the  expectation  that  the  city 
council  will  subseijuently  vote  the  deficiency. 
The  tendency,  however,  is  to  increase  tlie  pow- 
er of  the  comptroller  or  to  require  the  previous 
consent  of  the  mayor  for  expenditures  not 
specifically  autiiorizcd. 

Uniformity  of  Accounts. — From  the  point  of 
view  of  the  taxpayer,  a  serious  defect  lies  in 
the  lack  of  uniformity  of  city  accounts.  The 
financial  experience  of  one  city  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  another.  An  attempt  to 
remedy  this  defect  has  been  made  recently, 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  which  now  pub- 
lishes an  annual  volume  on  Statistics  of  Cities 
Hamng  a  Population  of  over  30,000.  Reports 
are  analyzed  so  as  to  show  the  cost  of  con- 
ducting the  city's  business,  together  with  the 
revenue  collected  and  the  debt  incurred.  These 
reports  also  contain  valuable  discussions  of 
accounting  terminology. 

Onlj'  with  great  dilficulty  has  the  Bureau 
been  able  to  reduce  the  data  into  comparative 
tables.  Financial  terms,  such  as  expenses,  ex- 
penditures, revenues  and  income,  are  used  with 
diflTerent  meanings.  Especially  confusing  is 
the  use  in  some  cities  of  "funds."  Receipts 
are  distributed  into  many  so-called  funds,  or 
accounts,  in  accordance  with  the  old  English 
practice  of  voting  supplies  for  a  specific  ex- 
penditure. The  result  is  the  keeping  of  a 
separate  account  for  each  fund.  As  Plehn  re- 
marks, "With  the  exception  of  a  few  trust 
funds,  these  funds  are  in  effect  mere  book- 
keeping contrivances." 

State  Supervision. — Of  interest  also  is  the 
tendency  for  state  governments  to  exercise 
some  form  of  state  supervision  over  the  ac- 
counts of  municipalities.  Some  25  states  now 
attempt  this,  either  by  requirement  of  accounts 
according  to  uniform  schedules,  by  examina- 
tion of  accounts,  or  by  simply  receiving  the 
reports  for  purposes  of  compilation.  Influ- 
ence toward  an  improvement  of  accounting  is 
also  being  exercised  by  the  National  Municipal 
League  and  the  National  Association  of  Comp- 
trollers and  Accounting  Officers. 

See  Appropriations,  American  System  of: 
Auditor    of   the   Treasury;    Budgets,    Fed- 
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ERAL;    Budgets,   State  axd   Local;    Commis- 
sions   ox    Admi.xistrative    Methods:    Comp- 


not  an  areliitect,  and  subsequently  worked  out 
by  Bullfinc'li.     Out^^ide  of  Washington,  most  of 


TROLLER  of  the  TREASURY:  FiscAL  Year ;  PuR-  j  tlie  uew  federal  public  buildings  were  of  the 
"HASE    OF    Public    Supplies    and    Property;     Greek   temple  type,  with  a  portico   of  heavy 


Uniformity  of  Public  Accounts, 

References:  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  Account- 
ing  System  of  the  U.  S.  from  1180  to  1910 
(1011);  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Statistics  of 
Cities  (1908),  Wealth,  Debt,  and  Taxation 
(1907)  ;  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
Statistics  of  Municipal  Finance  (annual)  ;  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  Proceedings  (annu- 
al) :  Am.  Year  Book,  1911,  238,  ibid,  1912, 
201-203,  and  year  by  year. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS,  BOARDS  OF.  Several 
states,  as  for  example,  Texas,  Colorado  and 
Connecticut,  have  within  a  few  years  cre- 
ated boards  of  state  accounting  or  account- 
ancy; in  some  states  simply  to  reform  the 
bookkeeping  of  the  state:  in  others  to  examine 
and  certify  public  accountants.  See  Budgets, 
State  axd  Local;  Expexditures,  State  axd 
Local;  Public  Accouxts;  Public  Property; 
Revexue,  Public,  Collectiox  of.  Reference: 
N.  Y.  State  Library,  Index  of  Legislation  (an- 
nual), title,  Accounts.  A.  B.  11. 

PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS,  UNIFORMITY  OF, 
See   Uniformity    of    Public   Accounts. 


PUBLIC      AID      TO      RAILROADS. 
Railroads,  Public  Aid  to. 
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PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  FEDERAL,  STATE 
AND  MUNICIPAL.  Colonial.— The  English 
coluiiists  of  America  hrouglit  witii  tliom  a  dig- 
nified tradition  of  the  public  buildings  of  the 
motlier  country  including  cluirchcs,  castles, 
I)aiaces,  town  lialls,  public  markets,  and  other 
.structures.  The  first  buildings  constructed  at 
tlie  public  cliarge  in  the  colonies  were  the 
churciies.  i)uilt  in  New  England  bj-  tlie  towns, 
in  the  South  by  the  parishes;  then  followed 
townhouses,  courthouses,  and  lu)uses  of  as- 
sembly, of  which  several  have  lasted  till  the 
present  day,  among  these  the  old  statehouses 
of    Boston    and    Providence. 

Tiie  Continental  Congress  met  in  what  came 
to  be  known  as  Indei)endence  Hall  in  Phila- 
flel[)Iiia  and  siilisef|uently  in  several  l)nrrowed 
halls  in  other  places.  A  Iniilding  fitted  up  in 
New  York  in  1780  by  subscription  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  first  Congress  was  known  as 
F.'deral    Hall. 

Early  National  and  State.— The  United 
States,  after  it  had  selected  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment in  1790  (see  Capitol  of  thf.  United 
States),  proceeded  to  construct  two  buildings 
in  Washington,  which  have  had  great  influence 
on  the  architecture  of  the  I'nited  Stales:  the 
President's  house,  said  to  have  been  modeled 
from  tlie  palace  of  an  Irish  nobleman;  and  the 
Capitol,  first  sketched  bv  Dr.  Eustis,  who  was 
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columns. 

In  the  South  there  has  been  a  strons  influ- 
ence  from  the  Georgian  brick  architecture  of 
the  colonial  period,  and  many  modern  county 
buildings  are  of  that  type.  The  capitol  at 
Richmond  resembles  a  temple,  but  many  of 
tlie  states  have  followed  the  type  of  the  federal 
capitol,  the  splendid  dome  of  which,  completed 
about  186.5  is  one  of  the  architectural  tri- 
umphs of  the  world.  It  set  an  example  fol- 
lowed by  many  of  the  states,  which  construct- 
ed for  various  purposes  domed  buildings  of  an 
inferior    model. 

The  United  States,  from  1789  to  1861,  built 
a  number  of  custom-houses,  usuallv  includins 
court  chambers,  most  of  them  in  the  classical 
style;  and  after  1830  began  the  construction 
of  elaborate  post  oflice  buildings.  Most  of  the 
states  built  their  capitols  a  few  years  after 
ti.eir  admission,  and  then  put  their  construc- 
tive energ}-  into  their  penitentiaries  and  in- 
sane hospitals,  most  of  which  were  put  up 
with  little  architectural  skill  or  supervision 
by  state  authorities.  As  a  consequence  many 
of  them  have  been  destroyed  by  fire. 

A  second  era  of  capitol  building  set  in  after 
the  Civil  War:  elaborate  new  buildings  have 
bei^n  constructed  up  to  1913  by  Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Y'ork,  Penn- 
sylvania,   Texas,    Minnesota    and   Wisconsin. 

Early  Municipal. — For  many  j'ears  the  mu- 
nicipalities had  few  buildings  except  a  city 
hall,  of  which  a  good  tyix>  is  in  the  lower  end 
of  New  York.  After  1830  the  localities  began 
to  build  city  schoolhouses,  mostly  plain  and 
incommodious  buildings.  From  ISoO  onward 
they  were  busy  with  engine-liouses  for  the 
public  fire  apparatus,  with  high  schools  and 
with  enormous  grade  school  buildings.  The 
first  public  libraries  of  architectural  preten- 
tions date  from  after  the  Civil  War,  as  do  the 
nninicipal  bathhousc^s,  park  pavilions,  and 
pumping  stations. 

After  ISOi)  the  Federal  Government  put  up 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  immense  buildings 
of  a  dilTerent  type,  imitated  from  the  French 
mansard ;  a  style  followed  by  the  state  and 
municipal  buihlings  of  that  epoch,  and  exem- 
plefied  by  the  Philadelphia  City  Hall.  After 
1880,  principally  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  architect,  Richardson,  liogan  a  period  of 
Romanesque  buildings,  with  porticos,  round 
arches,  broad  s])aces,  calculated  balance  of 
parts,    and    careful    aftention    to    the    interior. 

Methods  of  Building. ^For  this  vast  expend- 
iture of  jdiblic  money,  the  governments  of 
every  type  have  had  a  poor  and  extravagant 
method.  The  Federal  Government  retains  a 
pui>lic  architect,  but  many  fecleral  buildings 
have  been  planned  and  at  least  in  part  exe- 
cuted   by    ])rivate   architects.      Since   1893   the 
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states  of  New  York.  Iowa,  Illinois.  Nohraska, 
ami  Kansas  have  provided  for  state  areiiiteets, 
all  of  whom,  exfe])t  Nebraska,  appear  to  ho 
in  service  in  1!)13.  As  the  architect's  fee  is 
a  jH'reenta.<ie  of  the  cost  of  the  huildinj;,  this 
sometimes  creates  a  prolital)le  joh;  and  archi- 
tects are  often  seU>cted  by  political  inlluence. 
A  dishonest  or  incompetent  architect  will  al- 
low disadvantajreoius  contracts  and  jolihery. 
Many  modern  public  buildings  are  built  on 
plans  chosen  from  a  competition,  the  selection 
made  by  a  group  of  disinterested  professional 
architects. 

The  question  of  site  is  difficult  to  adjust. 
In  New  York  the  autliorities  were  busy  from 
1910  to  mi;{  trying  to  make  \ip  their  minds 
wiicre  to  i>ut  a  new  court  house.  Many  Amer- 
ican public  buildings  are  wedged  into  narrow 
spaces,  instead  of  choosing  a  site  fronting  a 
park  or  the  end  of  a  street  where  the  great 
building  could  be  seen.  A  frequent  method  of 
adjusting  this  question  is  to  create  a  commis- 
sion of  public  officials,  sometimes  of  private 
citizens,  who  have  autliority  to  make  a  selec- 
tion. 

The  question  of  outlay  for  public  buildings 
is  closely  allied  to  tiic  wliole  question  of  the 
contract  system  of  public  works  {see).  The 
advantage  of  contracts  is  that  tlie  total  cost 
of  the  building  is  supposed  to  be  known  in 
advance;  and  by  competitive  bids  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  profit  to  the  contractor  will 
be  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  amount. 
These  expectations  often  fail,  for  several  rea- 
sons :  ( 1 )  the  contract  may  not  include  tlic 
whole  building,  which  it  is  expected  will  be 
put  up;  (2)  it  may  omit  expensive  items  of 
interior  finish;  (3)  it  rarely  includes  furnish- 
ings and  fittings,  which  may  add  one-half  or 
more  to  the  cost  of  the  whole  installation; 
(4)  it  may  not  include  proper  guarantees  for 
the  carrying  out  of  tlie  contract,  exact  suffi- 
cient bond,  or  contain  an  adequate  penalty 
for  delay.  Contracts  are  further  uncertain  be- 
cause changes  are  likely  to  be  made  during 
construction  and  little  or  no  allowance  can  be 
secured  for  things  that  are  left  out.  while 
extra  construction  has  to  be  paid  for  on  a  non- 
competitive  basis. 

The  .supervision  of  public  buildings  is  in 
general  poor.  The  contractor  may,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  be  compelled  by  political  influences 
to  employ  people  who  can  give  liim  no  aid 
in  the  construction.  Failure  to  make  sure 
that  the  materials  are  of  the  quality  specified 
are  frequent.  Federal  structures  are  better 
looked  after  than  otiiers,  but  the  neglect  to 
hold  contractors  up  to  the  requirements  is  a 
constant  complaint  in  American  public  build- 
ing. 

Building  on  public  account  suffers  also  from 
delays,  from  fraudulent  purchases  of  material 
and  from  subcontracts  at  high  rates.  Public 
buildings  put  up  on  this  plan  are  sometimes 
years  in  construction;  in  the  meantime  there 
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may  be  a  succession  of  architects  and  super- 
visors, and  as  in  the  case  of  tlic  New  York 
capitol  at  Albany,  the  |)lan  of  the  building 
may  bo  seriously  changed  after  it  is  far  ad- 
vanced. 

Scandals. — Some  of  the  great  public  build- 
ings have  been  the  subject  of  serious  scandals. 
Tiie  New  York  state  capitol  cost  $-2.'.,()it(i.(iOil 
and  tiiougli  supposeil  to  be  lire  proof  was  badly 
damaged  by  fire  in  1911.  The  old  state  capitol 
of  Pennsylvania  at  Tlarrisbuvg  was  myster- 
iously burneil  in  18!i7,  and  a  lu'W  l)uilding  was 
constructed  by  a  commission  of  which  the  gov- 
i'rnor  and  the  state  treasurer  were  nu-mbers. 
Wiieii  tlu>  capitol  was  finished  the  commission 
boasted  that  it  had  been  constructed  within 
the  ai)propriation  of  $4,000,000.  A  new  state 
treasurer,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  ofiicc,  in 
1900,  found  evidence  on  the  books  of  the  state 
to  show  that  tliis  statement  was  not  true,  and 
that  the  building  was  enveloped  in  colossal 
frauds.  The  accounts  when  properly  made  up 
sliowed  that  the  shell  of  the  building  bad  cost 
$3,970,000 ;  that  tlie  "decorations"  had  cost 
in  addition  $7,721,000;  besides  $881,000  for 
'■furnishing";  that  some  of  the  marbles  for 
which  the  state  paid  were  nothing  but  painted 
stucco;  that  a  million  dollars  had  been  ])ai(l 
for  metal  filing  cases;  that  contracts  had  been 
made  for  artistic  bronzes  by  the  pound;  that 
the  building  was  crowded  with  bronze  cande- 
lebra  bought  at  outrageous  figures.  The  total 
cost  of  the  building  when  ready  for  occupancy 
was  $12,572,000  instead  of  the  $4,000,000 
appropriated.  The  next  governor  instituted 
suits  which  resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the 
former  state  treasurer,  architect  and  several 
contractors,  who  all  received  state  prison  pen- 
alties. 

Present  Results. — Notwithstanding  these  dif- 
ficulties the  United  States  abounds  in  magnif- 
icent public  buildings.  Besides  the  superb  fed- 
eral Capitol,  ^Yhite  House,  and  Library  of 
Congress  in  Washington,  there  are  beautiful 
state  capitol  buildings  in  Texas,  Minnesota. 
Rhode  Island,  Wi-sconsin  and  INIinnesota.  The 
City  Hall  of  Philadelpliia  is  an  enormous  and 
A'ery  expensive  building  which,  however,  has  a 
monumental  character.  Types  of  good  small- 
er municipal  buildings  are  the  City  Halls  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  and  Des  Moines, 
Iowa.  In  many  communities  the  schoolhouses 
are  the  most  imposing  buildings.  Many  of 
the  modern  ones,  particularly  the  high  schools, 
show  great  architectural  skill,  as  in  Okla- 
homa City  and  Los  Angeles.  The  most 
beautiful  buildings  recently  put  up  at  state 
expense  are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  imi- 
versities  and  normal  schools,  as  in  the  Uni- 
versities of  California  and  Illinois,  and  the 
Western  Normal  School  of  Macomb,  Illinois. 
The  public  libraries  are  often  very  good.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York  possess  two  of  tlie  most 
famous  buildings  in  the  country.  The  latter 
is  almost  the  only  public  American  building 
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which  suggests  the  splendor  of  buildings  of 
imperial  Rome. 

See  Bridges,  Public;  Coxtbact  System  of 
Public  Works;  Expositions,  Public  aid  to; 

MOXUMEXTS,   Pl^LIC;    PUBLIC  WoRKS,  NATION- 
AL, State  and  Municipal;  School  Property. 
References:  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government 

(1908),  §§  150-152;  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
"Annual  Reports"  to  date  in  Sec.  of  ^Yar,  An- 
nual Reports  (1862-1901);  Superintendent, 
Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds,  Annual  Reports 

(ISSl  to  date,  not  in  Cong.  Docs.)  ;  Supervising 
Architect,  "Reports,"  1862  to  date,  in  Sec.  of 
the  Interior,  Antiual  Reports;  F.  L.  Lord, 
"Groupings  of  Public  Buildings"  in  Municipal 
Art    Society    of     Hartford,    Bulletin,     Xo.     2 

(1904)  ;  G.  Brown,  "Hist,  of  U.  S.  Capitol"  in 
Senate  Does.,  56  Cong.,  1  Scss.,  No.  646  (1904), 
Hist.  Puhlio  Buildings  under  Control  of  the 
Treasury  Department  ( 1 901 ) . 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

PUBLIC  DOMAIN.  This  term  is  generally- 
applied  to  tlic  lands  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  subject  to  disposition  under  the 
authority  of  the  National  Government.  See 
Public  Lands  and  Public  Land  Policy. 

P.  J.  T. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE.  The  only 
branch  of  the  Government  charged  directly 
with  the  health  of  the  nation  is  the  Public 
Health  Service,  a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, formerly  called  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine  Hospital  Service.  This  service 
has  many  public  duties,  such  as  the  conduct 
of  maritime  quarantine,  the  collection  of 
information  of  the  occurrence  and  distribu- 
tion of  disease,  the  management  and  sup- 
pression of  epidemics,  the  medical  inspec- 
tion of  immigrants,  the  maintenance  of  a  hy- 
gienic laboratory,  the  enforcement  of  inter- 
state quarantine,  the  control  of  interstate 
traffic  in  serums,  vaccines  and  other  biological 
products,  the  conduct  of  marine  hospitals  for 
sick  and  disabled  sailors  of  the  merchant  ma- 
rine, the  examination  of  pilots  for  color  blind- 
ness, the  conduct  of  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
the  maintenance  of  a  leprosy  investigating 
station  in  Honolulu,  of  a  plague  laboratory 
in  California  ami  other  matters  afTecting  the 
public  liealtli.  The  service  is  presided  over 
by  a  surgeon  general  with  a  staff  of  assistant 
surgeons  general  entrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  its  various  division  details. 

'i'his  medical  service,  which  is  quasi-mili- 
tary in  organization,  dales  from  .Tuly  Ki,  179S, 
when  Congress  passed  an  act  for  sick  and  dis- 
abled seamen  creating  a  fund  designated  the 
Marine  Ilosjiital  Fund.  In  1H72  the  "Marine 
Hosj)ital  Service"  was  reorgani/ed  and  nuiny 
additional  duties  were  im|)()sed  upon  it  by 
Congress.  In  1902  C'ongress  changed  its  name 
to  the  "Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service"   at  the   same   time   further   enlarging 


its  scope  and  powers.  By  an  act  approved 
Aug.  14,  1912,  the  name  of  the  service  was 
again  changed  to  the  Public  Health  Service; 
its  powers  were  materially  enlarged  so  that  it 
now  constitutes  a  public  health  service  in  both 
name  and  fact.  The  service  publishes  numer- 
ous reports,  pamphlets  and  bulletins  of  gener- 
al sanitary  and  scientific  interest. 

The  Public  Health  Service  numbers  (1913) 
143  commissioned  medical  officers,  221  acting 
assistant  surgeons,  and  48  pharmacists,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  officers  and  employees.  The 
commissioned  medical  officers  are  commissioned 
by  the  President  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate  and  are  thereby  assured  a  life  tenure 
of  office. 

Among  the  fundamental  duties  imposed 
upon  the  federal  Public  Health  Service  is  that 
of  keeping  constantly  informed  of  the  preva- 
lence and  geographic  distribution  of  disease 
and  of  the  sanitary  conditions  of  localities. 
This  information  is  published  for  the  benefit 
of  health  authorities  and  those  engaged  in  sani- 
tary work  in  the  Public  Health  Reports,  a 
publication  issued  weekly  in  editions  of  8,000 
copies.  In  this  same  publication  are  printed 
currently  the  sanitary  laws  and  regulations 
enacted  and  promulgated  by  states  and  cities. 

The  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public  Healtli 
Service  is  required  by  law  to  hold  at  least  one 
conference  each  year  with  the  state  health 
authorities  for  the  discussion  of  current  sani- 
tary problems  and  to  effect  uniformity  in  pub- 
lic health  administration  and  practice,  in  so 
far  as  practicable. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  a  public 
health  service  consists  in  fostering  scientific 
researches  upon  the  problems  with  which  it 
has  to  deal.  For  this  purpose  the  government 
maintains  in  Washington  a  hygienic  labora- 
tory consisting  of  four  divisions;  viz.,  pathol- 
ogy and  bacteriology,  zoology,  pharmacology 
and  chemistry.  It  has  a  corps  of  forty  to  fifty 
research  workers  and  during  its  short  exist- 
ence has  solved  important  problems  connected 
with  the  hookworm  disease,  typiioid  fever,  tu- 
berculosis, yellow  fever,  plague,  diphtheria,  tet- 
anus, new  remedies,  milk  and  its  relation  to 
the  public  health,  etc.  Researches  have  also 
been  conducted  in  tropical  diseases  by  com- 
missions and  special  studies  upon  leprosy  have 
i)c<'n  made  with  the  result  that  the  bacillus 
of  leprosy  has  been  isolated  in  pure  culture, 
and  further  advances  achieved  that  promise 
results  in  the  prevention  and  cure  of  this 
loathsome   disease. 

See  Contagious  Diseases-.  Health.  PiTiMr, 

l{E(;ULATION  OE;  HOSPITALS,  PUHLIC :  QUARAN- 
TINE;   Tuberculosis,    Care    and    Reguijvtion 

OK. 

References:  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hos- 
pital Service,  Annual  Reports  (1872)  Ili/gienic 
Lahoratori/  liulhtins:  I'uJilir  Hrnlth  Reports; 
Am.  Year  Book,  li)12,  152,  715. 

M.  J.  ROSENAU. 
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PUBLIC   LANDS  AND  PUBLIC   LAND   POLICY 


One  of  the  most  inijiortant  factors  in  the 
buiklinj;  up  of  tlie  liiiti'il  States  as  a  nation 
has  been  the  puldie  domain  and  its  disposi- 
tion. The  presence  of  great  areas  of  unappro- 
priated land,  from  the  hejiinnin';  of  the  iiis- 
tory  of  tiie  country  to  the  present  time,  lias 
affected  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  people  and  profoundly  intluenced  the 
political  history  as  Avell.  The  history  of  tiie 
West  has  been  largely  written  in  terms  of 
land,  and  the  West  {sec)  has  been  an  ever 
shifting  region.  Witii  a  rich  empire  of  agri- 
cultural lands  at  its  disposal  Congress  has 
been  able  to  encourage  immigration,  education, 
and  internal  improvements.  Free  lands  and 
cheap  lands  have  meant  an  independent  body 
of  home-makers.  Democracy  owes  much,  from 
every  j)oint  of  view,  to  the  public  lands  and 
tlieir   wise   disposition. 

Colonial  Lands. — Within  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies lands  were  held,  by  tiie  terms  of  their 
grants  and  charters,  from  the  Crown  in  free 
and  common  socage.  The  Indians  were  consid- 
ered to  liave  merely  an  occupancy  claim,  which 
was,  in  most  cases,  extinguished  by  purchase, 
at  first  on  the  part  of  tiie  settlers  and  later  by 
or  for  the  colony  alone.  Eacii  colony  disposed 
of  its  own  lands.  In  the  royal  and  proprietary 
{see)  provinces,  although  grants  were  made  to 
encourage  settlement,  still  an  effort  was  made 
to  secure  a  small  revenue  from  the  land.  And 
in  every  case  the  use  of  quitrents  is  found. 
These  were  small  in  amount  but  were  univer- 
sally detested  by  the  grantees  and  were  col- 
lected with  difficulty.  Xot  until  tlie  Revolu- 
tion were  they  given  up,  in  New  York  not  till 
after  1840  (see  Axti-Rext  Riots).  In  New 
England  a  different  system  was  employed.  The 
prominent  feature  was  the  town  grant,  made 
by  the  colony  to  settlers  or  proprietors  and 
subdivided  by  them.  The  sale  of  land  by  the 
colony  appeared  only  in  the  18th  century,  and 
quitrents  were  rarely,  if  ever,  used.  Various 
social,  economic,  and  climatic  conditions  caused 
the  development  of  small  iioldiiigs  in  New  Eng- 
land and  larger  estates  in  tlie  South.  In  New 
York,  alone,  were  fully  developed  manors 
found.  During  the  Revolution  the  states  suc- 
ceeded to  the  rights  of  the  Crown  or  propri- 
etors. There  was,  therefore,  at  the  close  of 
the  Revolution  no  uniform  land  system,  while 
in  other  portions  of  the  present  United  States 
lands  were  granted  under  the  French  and  Span- 
ish  systems. 

Origin  of  the  Public  Domain. — At  the  close 
of  the  Revolution  all  lands  within  the  United 
States  were  considered  parts  of  the  original 
states.  Althougli  this  was  questioned  in  re- 
spect to  lands  beyond  the  Appalachian  moun- 
tains, the  issue  was  never  joined.     Tiie  public 


domain  originated  in  tlie  cessions  {sec  Ces- 
.sio.NS  nv  Statk.s)  hy  certain  states  of  their 
claims  to  lands  beyoiul  tlie  nioiiiitains.  Some 
of  these  claims  were  of  doubtful  value,  but 
controversy  was  eliininated  by  the  acceptance 
of  all  the  claims.  Tlie  (irst  cessions  (sec)  be- 
tween 1782  and  1787  served  to  unite  the 
loosely  confederated  states;  while  in  accept- 
ing them  and  providing  for  their  disposition, 
Congress  exceeded  its  small  powers  under  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Virginia  inserted 
in  her  deed  of  cession  tiiat  the  lands  should  be 
considered  "a  common  fund,  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have 
become  or  shall  become  members  of  tiie  Con- 
federation .  .  .  according  to  their  usual 
respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge 
ami  expenditure,  and  shall  be  faitlifuUy  and 
bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that  purpose,  and 
for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever." 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  made  almost  sim- 
ilar conditions.  This  clause  was  frequently 
cited  against  special  grants  of  public  lands 
for  private  purposes;  although  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1789  provided  that  "the  Congress  shall 
have  Power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful 
Rules  and  Regulations  respecting  the  Territory 
or  other  Property  belonging  to  the  United 
States." 

Growth  of  the  Public  Domain. — The  follow- 
ing table  gives  the  growth  of  the  public  domain 
in  scjuare  miles: 

State  cession,  1TS2-1802  (nominally) —  404.956 

Louisiana  purciiase,   1803  875,02.5 

Florida,   1819   70,107 

Oregon,  1846  2S8.G89 

Mexican   cession,  1848  52.3,802 

Texas  cession,  1850  101.360 

(Jadsden  purchase,  1853  36,211 

Alaslia,  1867  599,446 

Various  reservations  and  protected  claims 
reduced  the  amount  of  public  lands  in  tlie 
state  cessions  to  approximately  .'!40,227  square 
miles.  In  the  various  foreign  cessions  exist- 
ing land  titles  or  legal  claims  were  protected. 
By  1904,  33,440,482  acres  were  thus  confirmed, 
largely  in  New  Mexico,  California,  and  Louisi- 
ana. 

Origin  of  the  National  Land  System  (1785- 
1800). — The  first  act  for  the  disposal  of  the 
public  domain  was  the  Land  Ordinance  of 
178,5.  Congress  drew  upon  the  experience  of 
all  the  states  and  worked  out  a  plan  which 
was  superior  to  any  then  in  use,  and  which 
has,  in  its  most  important  particular,  come 
down  to  our  time.  The  public  lands  were 
looked  upon  as  a  source  of  revenue,  and  the 
land  ordinance  was  drawn  with  this  in  view. 
As  the  lands  lay  nortii  of  the  Oliio  it  seemed 
that  they  would  be  most  in  demand  by  New 
England  settlers,  and  the  ordinance  wa-s  framed 
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to  meet  their  desires.  It  called  for  the  survey 
of  all  land  into  townships,  six  miles  square. 
Half  of  the  townships  were  to  he  sold  intact — 
the  New  England  system.  The  rest  might  be 
sold  in  lots,  one  mile  square.  The  minimum 
price  was  $1.00  an  acre  in  specie  or  certificates, 
plus  the  survej'  charges,  sales  to  be  at  auc- 
tion. One  section  of  one  square  mile  in  every 
township  was  reserved  for  the  support  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  ordinance 
was  that  of  rectangular  prior  surveys  {see 
Surveys).  It  was  the  extension,  over  a  great 
stretch  of  territory,  of  the  system  used  in 
New  England  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  would 
have  been  cheaper  and  more  convenient  to 
sell  land  warrants,  subject  to  location  by  the 
purchasers,  but  tliis  would  iiave  bred  a  host 
of  conflicting  boundaries  and  law  suits.  The 
township  system  of  settlement  did  not  prove 
adai)ted  to  the  West,  and  so  a  regular  devel- 
opment of  the  land  system  was  the  reduction 
in  tlie  size  of  the  mlninium  lot.  In  ISOO  some 
half-sections  (320  acres)  were  offered;  in  1804 
a  quarter-section  was  the  minimum;  in  1820, 
an  eighty-acre  tract;  and  in  18.S2,  forty  acres. 
Little  land  was  sold  under  the  Ordinance  of 
ITS."),  because  of  Indian  difficulties  in  the 
Northwest,  but  it  introduced  the  system  of 
rectangular  surveys  which  has  been  of  such 
groat  service  in  the  orderly  settlement  of  the 
2)ul)lic  lands. 

The  first  important  sales  were  to  companies. 
Several  applications  were  made  but  (mly  two 
sales  were  effected:  to  the  Oliio  Company 
(see)  1787,  and  to  John  C'leve  Symmes  {see) 
1788.  The  former  contracted  for  about  7,500,- 
000  acres  at  two-thirds  of  a  dollar  an  aero, 
but  eventually  secured  al)out  1,000,000  acres, 
paying  part  in  securities  wortli  about  twelve 
and  a  half  cents  to  tlie  dolbir,  \ni\t  in  military' 
warrants,  while  100,000  acres  were  donated  by 
Congress.  Symmes  contriicted  for  1.000,000 
acres,  and  j)aid  for  2r)0,000  in  securities  and 
warrants.  These  sales  were  desirable  at  a 
time  when  money  was  n<'e(lc<i  and  scttleis  were 
wanted  on  tlie  frontier.  But  tliis  method  of 
disposing  of  the  public  lands  was  not  em- 
jiloyi-d    later. 

Credit  Sale  Period  (1800-1820). -Before 
1800  certain  lines  of  development  liad  been 
marked  out.  Bounties  {ftrr)  for  military  serv- 
ice had  iK-en  offered  during  tlie  Kcvohition. 
These  were  em|)lfi.ve(l.  also,  for  tlw  \\  nr  of 
1812  and  the  Mexican  War,  iind  in  I8."i(t  and 
]8.'ir»  even  more  iiln-ral  provisions  for  former 
service  were  made.  Educational  reserves  were 
made  in  178.T  and  in  tlie  sales  to  conii)anies, 
but  were  omitted  in  1700  and  1800.  and  only 
reHtf)red  in  the  Ohio  Enabling  Act  of  1802 
{src  EnucATioNAi,  Land  (Juants).  Liuge 
grants  for  a  universit.v  were  made  to  the  Oliio 
Cnnipanv.  and  several  years  later  to  Symmes. 
firaiits  for  religious  purposes  apj^'ared  only 
in   tlie  sales  to  companies.      In   the   Northwest 


the  presence  of  land  claims  founded  on  grants 
of  foreign  powers  led  to  troublesome  problems 
of  their  confirmation,  as  new  regions  were  ac- 
quired. The  Indian  occupancy  and  the  foreign 
land  claims,  more  than  anything  else,  served 
to  retard  the  regular  extension  of  the  land 
system.  The  minimum  price  per  acre  was  in- 
creased to  $2.00  in  1796,  with  one  year  credit, 
and  the  surveys  were  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
government. 

In  1800  the  act  which  determined  the  land 
system  for  twenty  years  was  passed.  This 
introduced  an  extended  credit  period;  one- 
fourth  must  be  paid  within  forty  days  of  the 
sale,  and  five  years  credit  was  allowed  on  the 
balance  with  interest  at  six  per  cent.  The 
auction  system  was  retained.  Under  this  law 
four  land  otlices  were  established  in  Ohio.  In 
spite  of  tlie  high  price  for  land  the  sales  rap- 
idly increased.  The  Indian  title  was  gradu- 
ally extinguished,  the  surveys  were  extended, 
new  land  oHices  were  opened,  and  in  1815  the 
sales  nortli  of  the  Ohio  reached  1,000,000  acres. 
A  payment  of  $128.00 — one-fourth  the  mini- 
mum price  plus  fees, — gave  a  settler  the  use 
of  a  half-section  for  five  years;  the  entliusi- 
astic  pioneers  believed,  often  mistakenlj',  tlxat 
at  the  end  of  the  credit  period  they  would  be 
able  to  make  final  |)ayment.  As  the  sales  in- 
creased the  unpaid  balances  grew  higher.  Af- 
ter 1804  repeated  efforts  were  made  to  reduce 
the  price  of  the  land  and  the  size  of  the 
minimum  tract,  and  to  demand  cash  payment-s. 
By  1820  over  $24,000,000  was  due  the  govern- 
ment, largely  tlie  result  of  speculation  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama.  That  year  a  general 
act  abolished  the  credit  system,  reduced  the 
price  to  $1.25  an  acre,  and  the  minimum 
tract  to  eighty  acres.  The  credit  system  was 
not  bad  in  itself,  but  in  its  administration. 
The  government  could  not  enforce  penalties 
for  non-payment,  so  that  recklessness  was  en- 
couraged; and  in  the  end  the  delinquents  bene- 
liti'd,  for  between  1821  and  18.'?2  eleven  acts 
granted  the  debtors  further  credit,  a  discount 
for  cash,  or  a  relini|uishment  of  part  of  their 
lands.  In  recent  years  the  credit  system  has 
been  used  in  certain  special  sales  of  reserva- 
tion or   irri;_fat('(l   land. 

Cash  Sale  Period  (1820-1841).— From  1820 
to  1841  the  public  lands  became  more  and  more 
involved  in  the  political  struggles  iji  Washing- 
ton. A\'itli  the  admission  of  |)ublic-land  states 
an  increasing  element  in  Congress  insisted  up- 
on a  symiiathetic  land  policy.  These  nn'ii 
sought  preemption  and  even  donations  for  the 
settlers.  They  desired  grants  of  land  for  the 
use  of  their  states,  and  some  sought  a  cession 
to  the  states  of  the  lands  within  their  limits. 
Measures  for  a  general  distribution  of  the 
]tiiblic  lands  or  their  procecvis — f(U'  education; 
for  internal  improvements,  or  for  general  pub- 
lic purposes — were  brought  before  Congress. 
At  this  time  the  western  memliers  stood  to- 
gether   on    public    land    (piestions,    apparently 
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bartorinjj  for  conci'ssioiis  witli  tlic  N'oitli  or 
Soutli,  witli  the  liigh  or  low  tarilV  udvocatos. 
In  this  period  tlie  {jrantin';  of  land  for  im- 
provements witliin  the  publie-iaiid  states  be- 
gan. The  eanal  and  \va<j;on-road  -grants  date 
from  1827,  and  river-improvement  jirants  from 
the  next  year.  The  perioil  eloscd  witli  the 
passage  of  Clay's  Distribution  Hill  in  1S41, 
to  which  a  general  preemption  measure  was 
added.  The  struggle  for  prwmption  (sec) 
had  been  in  process  for  forty  years.  It  was 
only  won  when  the  need  of  revenue  was  sliglit 
and  the  political  power  of  tlie  West  was  great. 
From  this  tinu-  tiie  old  auction  system  of  dis- 
posing of  public  lands  was  of  little  import- 
ance, for  most  of  the  good  land  was  taken  up 
under  preempt  ion. 

Land  Grant  Period  (1841-1862).— During  the. 
next  twenty  years  Congress  bestowed  tlie  public 
lands  with  lavisli  hand.  New  canal  grants 
were  made,  the  first  state  railway  grant  was 
authorized  in  1S;)0,  and  in  1S40-50  the  great 
swamp-land  grants  to  the  states  were  made 
{see  Land  Gr.\nts).  Between  1854  and  1862 
the  Graduation  Act  permitted  the  sale  of  land 
long  on  the  market  to  actual  settlers  for  from 
$1.00  to  twelve  and  a  half  cents  an  acre.  From 
1852  to  1802  a  strong  eflort  was  made  to 
write  a  homestead  law  (see)  upon  the  statutes 
as  the  final  act  in  the  increasingly  sympathetic 
treatment  of  the  liome-seeker.  The  issue  be- 
came a  political  and  a  sectional  one,  demanded 
by  the  North  and  resisted  by  the  South.  A 
partial  measure  was  vetoed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan, in  1860 ;  and  two  years  later,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War,  this  important  step 
was  taken.  To  such  an  extent  was  the  reve- 
nue side  of  tlie  land  policy  subordinated  to 
the  encouragement  of  settlement,  that  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  tlie  treasury  during  the  war  could 
not  imiK>de  this  legislation.  For  fifty  years 
the  L'nited  States  has  been  engaged  in  giving 
away  homesteads  to  all  qualified  applicants 
therefor. 

Period  of  Rapid  Disposal  (1862-1880).— The 
opening-up  of  the  far  West  presented  new 
conditions  which  were  met,  in  part,  by  new 
laws.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War  the  government 
had  principally  in  mind  the  agricultural  land, 
save  the  saline,  lead,  copper,  and  iron  lands 
which  were  limited  in  amount.  California 
suddenly  presented  the  problem  of  mineral 
lands;  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  coast  became 
valuable  as  population  increased;  and  in  the 
lands  of  little  rain  a  distinction  between  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  land  was  necessary.  The 
tree  claim  system  (see)  was  carelessly  drawn 
and  incompletely  administered.  The  railroad 
land  grants  (see),  beginning  in  1862,  hastened 
the  building  of  the  transcontinental  roads 
and  the  advance  of  population  (see  Pacific 
Railboads  ) .  These  railroads  were  soon  engaged 
in  a  great  land-office  business,  disposing  of 
their  enormous  grants.  Land  legislation  has 
always  loitered  behind  the  needs  of  the  hour, 


Coal  lands  (sec)  were  not  subject  to  special 
terms  of  sale  until  1864.  The  first  mineral 
act  (sec),  applicable  to  the  gold  fields,  was 
not  jiassed  until  1866.  The  timber  act  (see) 
dates  from  1S78.  No  distinction  was  made 
between  agricultural  and  grazing  land,  nor 
was  provision  made  for  leasing  tiie  latter;  and 
as  no  nuiii  could  afi'ord  to  iiuy  the  necessary 
land,  it  liccame  the  custom  for  the  first  comers 
to  take  up  snuiU  tracts  controlling  the  water 
supply   of  great   ranges. 

Tiie  forty  years  from  1865  to  1905  mark  the 
rapid  disposal  of  the  desirable  public  lands. 
The  people  of  the  public-land  states  and  ter- 
ritories, especially,  looked  upon  tiie  lands  as 
Iheir  peculiar  heritage  and  the  land  laws  as 
a  means  to  that  enil.  Public  opinion  generally 
seemed  to  sanction  evasion  of  tiie  law.  When 
land  was  abundant  no  one  cared  how  home- 
steads were  taken  or  timber  lands  sold.  The 
preemption,  homestead,  timi)er,  and  timber- 
culture  laws  were  constantly  violated.  The 
trouble  was  not  so  nuicli  with  the  laws  as 
with  their  administration.  And  as  long  as 
jiublic  opinion  was  indifiVrent  to  a  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  law  it  was  too  much  to 
expect  the  land  officers  to  go  behind  the  per- 
jured oaths  which  were  freely  taken  before 
them. 

Proposed  Reforms  (1880-1909).— In  1879  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  ex- 
amine and  report  on  the  land  system.  In 
carrying  out  its  instructions  the  commission 
compiled  all  the  land  laws,  temporary  and  in 
force,  and  Mr.  Donaldson  edited  the  Public 
Domain,  which  remains  the  most  useful  com- 
pilation of  statistics  regarding  the  public 
lands.  The  commission  prepared  a  land  bill 
which  covered  the  public-land  system  and  was 
jiroposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  existing  sec- 
tions of  the  Revised  Statutes.  It  advised  a 
classification  of  the  lands  into  arable,  irrig- 
able, pasturage,  timber  and  mineral;  the  re- 
peal of  the  preemption  law;  the  disposal  of 
arable  lands  in  the  West  only  under  the  home- 
stead law;  the  reduction  of  the  homestead 
period  to  three  years  and  the  withdrawal  of 
the  right  of  commutation;  the  sale  of  grazing 
lands  at  a  low  price;  the  .sale  of  timber  apart 
from  the  land;  tlie  location  of  square  mining 
claims  without  the  right  to  follow  the  lode; 
tlie  abolition  of  the  office  of  receiver.  Con- 
gress, however,  failed  to  act  on  this  careful  and 
searching  report.  Some  of  the  urgent  recom- 
mendations were  enacted  eleven  years  later, 
and  others  have  been  repeatedly  laid  before 
Congress  to  this  day.  It  was  the  old  diffi- 
culty. Western  congressmen  advocated  a  lib- 
eral land  system  and  men  from  tlie  East  were 
too  much  interested  in  other  questions  to  wor- 
ry about  the  public  domain. 

During  this  period  it  was  possible  for  a 
person  to  acquire  legally  1,120  acres  of  arable 
land,  imder  the  homestead  (160  acres),  pre- 
emption     (160     acres),     timber-culture      (160 
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acres),  and  desert-land  ( tUO  acres),  acts,  as 
well  as  large  quantities  of  coal,  timber,  and 
mineral  lands.  This  was  altered  in  ISOO,  by 
an  act  which  made  320  acres  the  total  amount 
which  might  be  entered  by  an  individual  under 
all  these  laws. 

In  1801  the  first  important  act  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  remaining  lands  was  passed. 
Up  to  this  time,  in  general,  the  tendency  of 
the  land  laws  was  toward  the  easy  disposition 
of  the  lands;  after  this,  a  few  conservative 
measures  gradually  find  a  i)lace  in  the  stat- 
utes. This  act  repealed  the  preemption  and 
timber  culture  laws;  increased  the  residence 
period  for  commuted  homesteads  to  fourteen 
months;  abolished  the  public  sale  of  land  save 
in  the  case  of  special  tracts  (the  private  sale 
had  been  abolished  in  1S89)  ;  autliorized  the 
reservation  of  forest  lands;  and  extended  cer- 
tain of  the  land  laws  to  Alaska.  Agricultural 
lands  could  now  only  be  obtained  under  tlie 
homestead  or  desert-land  laws,  with  the  320 
acre  total,  but  great  quantities  were  still  pro- 
curable from  the  railroads  and  the  stat^^s,  and 
by  means  of  bounty  warrants  and  various 
forms  of  scrip. 

Conservation  of  Land  (1901-1910).— The  ten 
years  from  1!)01  to  liHl  mark  the  rise  of  the 
conservation  movement.  As  tlie  desirable 
lands  rapidly  decreased,  their  value  rose.  The 
demand  for  land  called  attention  to  the  abuses 
under  the  existing  system  of  disposition. 
Clear-visioned  men  arcmsed  public  opinion 
which  responded  to  their  appeals.  The  forest 
(see)  reserve  policy  was  generally  endorsed, 
and  the  extension  of  the  principle  was  urged 
in  the  case  of  coal  and  oil  resources.  The 
land  laws  were  more  vigorously  enforced,  and 
corruption  in  higli  places  was  unearthed.  Ex- 
ploiters of  the  public  lands  soon  realized  the 
change.  Homestead  proofs  were  more  care- 
fully examined,  desert-land  claims  were  now 
inspected,  timber  and  coal  lands  were  ap- 
praised. Congress  was  asked  for  laws  to  meet 
the  new  conditions;  and,  pending  legislation, 
great  areas  of  coal  and  other  lands  were  with- 
drawn from  entry.  In  1!)03  President  Roose- 
velt appointed  a  Public  Lands  Commission 
which  presented  partial  reports  in  1004  and 
lOO.*),  the  aj)i)en(lix  to  wliich  is  a  valuable  ex- 
tension of  Donaldson's  Public  Dnrnain.  Once 
again  the  land  laws  and  their  administfation 
were  denounced  as  antiquated  and  ill  adapted 
to  the  existing  situation.  The  commission  rec- 
ommended a  careful  classification  of  the  re- 
maining land;  the  sale  of  timiter  and  not  of 
the  land;  the  modificaticm  of  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  homestead  act  to  three  vears  resi- 
dence;  the  insistence  nj)on  residence  and  culti- 
vation on  dc.scrt-land  claims;  the  regulation 
of  grazing  privileges:  and  legislation  designed 
to  prevent  the  ac<|uiHition  of  large  estates. 
Four  years  later  the  National  Conservation 
Commission  rejiorted,  .January  11,  1000,  ahmg 
very  similar  lines,  and  asserted  that  "tlie  pres 


ent  public  land  laws   as  a  whole  do  not  sub- 
serve  the   best  interests   of   the   nation." 

Although  no  general  revision  of  the  land 
laws  has  resulted  from  these  recommendations 
an  indication  of  the  future  developments  is 
found  in  the  acts  of  1010  which  permitted  the 
entry  of  the  surface  of  coal  lands  (see)  as 
agricultural  lands  with  the  reservation  to  the 
United  States  of  the  coal  and  the  right  to 
prospect  for,  mine,  or  remove  tlie  same,  and 
which  authorized  the  President  temporarily 
to  withdraw  lands  from  entry  for  the  purpose 
of  classification  or  other  public  purposes.  In- 
clusive of  Alaska  there  remains  711,086,400 
acres  of  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public 
lands.  Little  of  this  is  of  present  value,  some 
will  be  reclaimed  by  the  national  and  state 
irrigation  projects  (see  Irrigation;  Reclaxia- 
Tiox ) ,  some  will  be  adapted  to  dry  farming 
or  timber  culture,  while  a  careful  classification 
will  doubtless  show  a  wealth  of  coal  and  oil 
where  little  is  now  expected. 

The  Federal  Government  and  the  States. — 
The  public  lands  have  frequently  involved  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  new  states  in  con- 
troversies; the  states,  in  general,  believing 
that  their  sovereignty  was  impaired  by  the 
large  holdings  of  federal  lands  within  their 
limits.  In  Ohio,  the  first  state  to  be  erected 
ill  the  public  domain,  no  question  was  raised 
as  to  the  right  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
continue  its  control  of  the  public  lands  witliin 
the  limits  of  tlie  proposed  state.  INIoreover 
the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  bound  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  new  states  in  the  Northwest  never 
to  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the 
soil  by  Congress  nor  with  any  regulations 
which  Congress  might  find  necessary  for  se- 
curing the  title  in  the  soil  to  bona  fide  pur- 
chasers. No  tax  could  be  imposed  on  lands 
the  property  of  the  United  States.  However, 
under  the  system  of  credit  then  in  vogue  there 
was  a  question  as  to  the  right  of  the  state  to 
tax  lands  during  the  occupaiicy  of  the  pur- 
chaser but  before  a  patent  had  issued.  To  meet 
this  difficulty  Congress  ofTered  Ohio  a  grant 
of  school  lands,  salt  lands  (sec  Saf.t  Licks) 
and  five  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  of  lands 
sold  within  the  state  on  condition  that  no  tax 
be  levied  on  public  lands  until  five  years  after 
the  date  of  sale.  This  form  of  compact  was 
used  for  a  n\imber  of  years  and  seemed  satis- 
factory, although  some  of  the  states  raised  the 
protest  that  they  were  losing  more  by  the  tax 
remission  than  they  gained  from-  the  land 
grants. 

Tennessee  was  the  only  state  in  the  public 
lands  to  receive  all  the  nna])projiriated  lands 
within  its  limits.  This  was  conceded  by  Con- 
gress because  so  generally  had  the  lands  there 
Im-cu  taken  up  under  North  Carolina  warrants 
that  the  extension  of  the  federal  land  system 
over  the  scattered  remainders  would  have  oc- 
casioned too  great  an  expense.  In  the  twen- 
ties, however,  it  was  occasionally  urged  that 
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the  new  states  liad  a  ii,<,'ht  to  all  tiie  lands 
witiiin  their  limits.  This  was  maintained  in 
Con«:ress  and  as  stoutly  resisted.  Many  plans 
for  distributing  the  lands  wore  based  on  tiie 
alleged  dangers  of  federal  interferonee  wit!i 
the  states.  It  is  diflicult  to  believe  that  any 
danger  existed  comparable  to  the  evil  of  hav- 
ing the  western  lands  subject  not  to  one  but 
to  twenty  or  more  land  systems,  as  would 
have  been  the  case  had  tliey  not  been  admin- 
ist«.'red  by  Feileral  authority. 

A  gradual  development,  instead,  was  the 
granting  of  lands  to  the  states  for  public 
purposes.  Large  as  were  these  grants  for 
canals,  wagon  roads,  river  improvements,  and, 
linally,  railroads,  they  were  small  in  compari- 
son with  the  repeated  requests  of  the  states. 
The  grants  in  the  enabling  acts  also  increased 
in  size  and  new  objects  were  enumerated  for 
the  enlarged  grants.  After  1836  tiie  five  year 
tax  exemi>tion  was  dropjjed,  as  the  credit  sys- 
tem had  been  abandoned  in  1820;  but  a  com- 
pact containing  a  stipulation  that  the  public 
lands  were  to  be  free  from  taxation  was  re- 
tained. After  1864  the  land  grants  in  the  en- 
abling acts  were  made  without  condition,  as 
an  exercise  of  the  unlimited  power  of  Congress 
over  the  public  lands :  but  the  new  states  had 
to  disclaim  any  authority  over  the  public 
lands,  although  the  form  of  a  compact  was  no 
longer  used.  Within  recent  years  the  issue 
has  again  been  raised  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  some  of  the  states.  The  policy 
of  reserving  forest  and  other  lands  within  the 
states  has  been  opposed  as  derogatory  to  the 
rights  of  the  states  and  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  land  system,  that  the  lands  should  be 
''disposed  of."  Taxation  of  lands  within  the 
forest  reserves  ha^  been  suggested  on  the 
ground  that  as  the  Federal  Government  had 
broken  the  compact  by  failing  to  dispose  of 
the  lands  so  the  states  were  no  longer  bound 
by  the  tax-exemption  agreement.  The  forest 
policy  has,  however,  been  supported  by  the 
Supreme  Court  under  the  unlimited  authority 
of  Congress  over  the  public  lands.  The  appro- 
priation of  all  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
within  the  western  states  for  irrigation  works, 
1002,  was  a  measure  which  would  have  been 
hotly  contested  a  few  decades  ago,  although 
manifestly  designed  for  the  common  good  in 
the  largest  sense  of  the  term. 

Present  Land  System. — Public  lands  may  be 
acquired  by  individuals,  and  in  some  cases  by 
associations,  under  the  homestead,  timber  and 
stone,  desert-land,  mining,  military  bounty,  ! 
and  town  site  acts.  Abandoned  reservations, 
isolated  tracts,  and  certain  other  limited 
amounts  of  land  are.  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
ject to  cash  sale.  A  large  amount  of  land  is 
also  patented  each  year  to  the  land-grant  rail-  , 
roads  and  to  the  states  in  satisfaction  of 
grants,  and  is.  thereupon,  generally  subject  to 
sale  at  a  low  price.  Private  land  claims,  for- 
est lieu  selections,  Indian  allotments,  and  va- 
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rious  kinds  of  land  scrip  form  a  good  part  of 
th(>    n-niaining    entries    each    year. 

Public  Land  Statistics.— The  cash  sales 
to  lllOi),  including  original  desert- land  entries, 
were  28!),2!»;J,608  acres.  Tlic  aggregate  receipts 
from  ail  sources  of  pulilie  lands,  to  100!)  were 
!?42.?. 4.5 1,673.  The  following  table  summarizes 
public  land  transactions  in  acres: 

Finnl  honicstoad  entries 115.124.290 

Hoiint.v-laud  warrauts  issued 68,790,510 

Conliiiiiod    private    laud   claims,   to 

1!H14  ._,. 

Tinil)(T  and  stoue  entries  (Inc.  in 

Cash    Sales) 

Final   timber  culture  entries   ..."I 
Coiiuinited    tiinher-culture    entries 

(iHc.  in  I'ash  Sales (  

Final    desert-land   eutries    (Inc.   in 

I'ash  Sal.-si   5,119..';4fi 

Mineral  land    (inc.  in  Cash  Sales)       1,575,679 
Coal-land    entries     (inc.    in    Cash 

Sales)    .'■)0r),919 

Donations,    estimated    3,200,000 


acres 
acres 


33,440,482  acres 


12,55(5.015 
9,855,175 


acres 
acres 


1,010,305  acres 


acres 
acres 


acres 
acres 


Grants  to  the  States. 

Schools  „  77,359,443  acres 

Swamp  lauds 65,582,503  acres 

Railroads 37,85:5.079  acres 

Internal    improvements    12,651.482  acres 

Education,    etc. 18,407.480  acres 

Canals    4,598,668  acres 

Wagon  roads 2,986,632  acres 

River  improvement   2.245,2.")2  acres 

Public  buildings  1,362.7.'?1  acres 

Reclamation    297,W5  acres 

Grants  to  railroads 76,486,980  acres 

See  Boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
Interior;  Cessions  by  States;  Conserva- 
tion; Irrigation  and  Irrigated  Lands;  Land 
Grants;  Land  Office;  Public  Lands,  Res- 
ervation OF;  Surveys  of  Land;  West  as  a 
Factor  in  American  Politics. 

References:  T.  Donaldson,  Public  Domain 
(rev,  ed.,  1884)  ;  Public  Lands  Commission, 
Report,  1880,  Report  with  Appendix,  1005; 
National  Conservation  Commission,  Report, 
1900 ;  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office,  Annual  Reports;  "Public  Lands"  in 
American  f<tate  Papers  (1832-1861);  .T.  W. 
Magrath,  "Public  Lands"  in  Cyclopedia  of 
Law  and  Procedure  (1909),  XXXII,  759-1247; 
H  L.  Osgood,  Am.  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth 
Century  (1904),  I,  ch.  xi,  II,  ch.  ii;  Shosuke 
Sato,  Hist,  of  the  Land  Question  in  tJie  U.  S. 
(1886)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  "Disposition  of  our  Pub- 
lic Lands"  in  Practical  Essays  on  Am.  Gov. 
(1894),  ch.  x;  P.  J.  Treat,  Xation.al  Land 
System,  1785-1820  (1910);  C.  R.  Van  Hise, 
Conservation  of  National  Resources  (1010), 
270-297;  Monis  Bitch,  "Public  Lands  of  the 
U.  S."  in  His.  Assoc.  Rev.,  CXCII  (1910),  387- 
402;  Biorin  and  Dioane,  Laics  of  the  U.  S. 
(1815)  ;  Existing  Laws  of  the  U.  S.  of  a  Gen- 
eral Permanent  Character,  and  Relating  to  the 
Public  Domain  (1884)  ;  Lairs  of  the  U.  S.  of  a 
Local  or  Temporary  Character  and  Exhibiting 
the  Entire  Legislation  of  Congress — Public 
Land  Titles  (1884)  :  A.  C.  Ford,  Colonial  Prec- 
edents of  our  National  Land  System  (1010); 
R.  T.  Hill,  Publi^c  Domain  and  Democracy 
(1010);  Am.  Year  Book,  1911,  418,  420,  and 
year  by  year.  Payson  J.  TREAT. 
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PUBLIC   LANDS,   PREEMPTION   OF.     Pri- 
or  to    1841    public   lands   could   ordinarily    be 
purchased   only   after   survey    and    at    auction. 
This  was  considered  a  luudsbip  by  the  pioneers, 
who  desired  a  preferential   right  to  purchase, 
at  the  uiinimuni  price,  the  lands   improved  by 
them    prior   to    the    offering.     Under    the   land 
laws  these  men  who  moved  in  advance  of  the 
surveyors    were    law-breakers;     but    owing    to 
the  slowness  of  the  surveys  and  the  fact  that 
they  were   extended   over   good   and   bad   land 
alike    it    followed    that    the    "squatters"    were 
often  located  miles  in  advance  of  the  rodmen. 
As  long  as  the  lands  were  needed  for  revenue 
it  was  fitting  that  every  acre  sliould  bring  the 
highest    possible    price,    but   wlien    the   govern- 
ment grew  more  prosperous  it  became  easy  to 
favor    the    pioneers.      In    granting   preemption 
Congress   lost   little   in  revenue,  for  the   price 
of  lands  had  averaged  close  to  the  minimum 
for    many   j'cars.      The    preemption    right   was 
gradually  granted.     Before  1800,   four   special 
preemption  acts  were  passed;   from  that  time 
to   1830   it  was  the   practice  to  grant  preemp- 
tion, for  a  limited  period,  to  settlers  in  regions 
where   foreign    land   claims   retarded  the   sur- 
veys;  between   1830  and   1841   temporary  pre- 
emption laws  of  a  general  nature  were  passed ; 
and    in   the   latter   year   a   general   preemption 
was  carried,  under  which   the   normal   method 
of  acquiring  land  became  actual   residence  for 
six  months  on  IGO  acres,  and  the  payment  of 
$1.25  an  acre  therefor.     The  operation  of  this 
law  was  always  accompanied  with  much  fraud. 
After  the  Homestead  Act  of   18(52  preemption 
became  of  less  service  to  actual  settlers  and  of 
more   value   to   speculators.      For  many   years 
tlie   repeal  of  the   preemption   law   was  urged, 
but  it  was  not  carried  until  1891.     Under  the 
law    the    right    of    preemption    was    based    on 
residence  and  cultivation  for  the  exclusive  use 
of   the  settler.     The  tract  was   originally   640 
acres,  but  was  reduced   to  TOO.     Payment  was 
made    at    the    miminnim    price.      See    Pum.ic 
Lands    and    Public    Land    Policy;    Public 
Lands,     State.      References:     T.     Donaldson, 
Public  Domain  (1884  I  ;  U.  >S.  Statutes  at  Large 
(1841),  ch.  16,   (1891),  ch.  561.  P.  J.  T. 


PUBLIC  LANDS,  RECLAMATION  OF. 
Reclamation  ok  1'ihlic  Land.s. 


See 


PUBLIC  LANDS,  RESERVATION  OF. 
From  time  to  time  puldic  lands  have  been  re- 
served from  disposition  for  various  purposes. 
'Iliese  reservations  arc  made  by  Congress,  by 
the  treaty-making  power,  or  by  the  President 
as  chief  executive.  Early  reservations  were 
those  of  four  sections  in  each  township  (1785- 
1804).  military  bounty  lands  {sec),  salines, 
Hchool  lands  in  the  territories,  naval  timber 
lands,  townsites.  etc.  Later  large  areas  were 
proclaimed  as  Indian  reservations.  In  1880, 
1.'il,436.362  acri's  were  thus  reserved,  but  witli 
tlie    development    of    the    policy    of    ullotnients 


only  48,326,908  acres  remained  in  1910  (see 
Allotment  of  Land  to  Indians).  Of  recent 
years  lands  have  been  principally  reserved  for 
forest  purposes.  The  act  of  March  3,  1891,  au- 
thorized the  President  to  set  apart  forest  re- 
serves in  any  state  or  territory  having  public 
lands  bearing  forests;  and  the  act*  of  June  4, 
1897,  provided  for  the  administration  of  the  re- 
reserves  and  for  the  exchange  of  land  on  the 
part  of  persons  holding  valid  claims  or  patents 
within  tlieir  limits.  Under  this  act  some  187,- 
406,376  acres,  in  153  national  forests,  located 
within  twenty-two  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories, were  set  apart  by  executive  order  prior 
to  June  30,  1912. 

The   withdrawal   of   these   large   areas   from 
sale,   save  as  mineral  land    (although  agricul- 
tural lands  within  the  forests  may  be  entered 
under  the  homestead  law),  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable criticism  in  tlie  states  concerned.   Eith- 
er the  whole  theory  of  conservation  is  opposed 
because  of  the  checking  of  settlement  and  the 
loss  of  state  and  local  revenue  from  taxation, 
or  it  is  urged  that  the  states  rather  than  the 
National    Government    should    administer    the 
reserves.      The   authority    of    the   President   to 
withdraw  lands  for  the  public  use  or  welfare 
has  been  upheld  by  the  courts,  as  well  as  the 
constitutionality  of  the  creation  of  the  nation- 
al forests  within  the  states.     The  administra- 
tion of   these  forests  is   in   the  charge  of   the 
Forest   Service,   under   the   Secretary   of   Agri- 
culture.    Thirteen  national  parks,  totaling  4,- 
600,000   acres,   are   also   reserved,   the   Yellow- 
stone Park,  2,142,720   acres,   being  established 
in   1872.     Under   the   act  for   the   preservation 
of    American    antiiiuities.    1906,    a   number    of 
places   of   prehistoric   and   historic   importance 
or  of  scientific  interest  have  been  reserved  as 
national   monuments.      Since   1903   small   areas 
have  been  reserved  as  bird  reserves.     It  is  also 
possible  for  the  President  temporarily  to  sus- 
peiul  from  entry  portiDUs  of  tlie  public  domain. 
Since  1906,  pending  the  passage  of  much-needed 
legislation,  great  areas  of  coal  lands,  and  small- 
er   tracts    of    oil,    p]ios|)hate,    and    power-site 
lands    were   withdrawn.      This   action    aroused 
criticism  in  the  western  states,  and  the  power 
of    the    President    was   iiiiestioned.      I^y    act   of 
June  25,  1910,  however,  congressional  sanction 
of  the  practice  was  given  and  the  right  to  with- 
draw   temporarily    for    classification    or    otlier 
public  purposes  was  authorized.    Mining  rights 
on  the  lands  so  withdrawn,  save   for  coal,  oil, 
gas,   and    phosphates,   were   continued,  as   were 
homestead    and    desert-land    entries.      But    in 
seven  of  tlie  western  states  no  new  forests  can 
lie  created  except  by  act  of  Congress. 

See  Coal  Land.s ;  Conservation;  Irriga- 
tion; Mineral  Land;  Piblic  Land  Policy  ok 
the  United  States;  Salt  Licks;  Timber 
Lands;  Water  Power. 

References:  U.  S.  Secy,  of  the  Interior.  An 
vuiil  h'liturts;  U.  S.  Secy,  of  Agriculture.  An 
nual  Reports.  Payson  J.  Treat. 
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PUBLIC  LANDS,  STATE.  State  lands  arc 
of  two  kiiuls:  tliof^o  lii'ld  by  tlu'  stutos  prior 
to  tlie  formation  of,  or  admission  to,  tlie  Union, 
and  tlioso  <rrantod  by  tlio  Initi'il  Statos  to  tlio 
stati's.  Df  till'  ori-jinal  states,  Massailiusi-tts, 
New  York.  Vir<;inia,  tlie  Carolinas,  and  Geor- 
gia, jiossi'ssi'd  I'onsidoralile  areas  of  >in>^rantod 
land,  oven  after  tiiey  had  eeded  tlieir  western 
elaims.  Pennsylvania  also  had  state  laiuls. 
Conneetieiit.  which  had  no  uiij;raMted  lands 
within  her  limits,  reserved  3. ;!(>(•. <H)0  aen-s  from 
her  cession  (sec  Western  Kesekvk).  The 
other  orijiinal  states  ])ossossed  small  areas. 
These  states  itroeeedeil  to  dispose  of  their  lands 
by  grant,  by  sale,  and  in  satisfaction  of  mili- 
tary bounty  warrants.  Sales  were  made  at 
auction,  by  tender,  or  for  a  fixed  price.  Ver- 
mont and  Kentucky,  on  admission  to  the 
Union,  had  lands  at  their  disposal.  Tennessee, 
which  comprised  the  Nortli  Carolina  cession, 
never  came  under  the  national  land  system 
because  of  the  diiliculties  arising  from  the 
stipulation  that  North  Carolina  warrants 
should  be  located  therein.  By  acts  of  1806 
and  1846  Congress  vested  in  Tennessee  any 
unappropriated  lands  witliin  her  limits. 
Maine,  on  separation  from  Massachusetts,  re- 
ceived half  the  unajipropriated  lands,  some 
of  which  are  still  subject  to  disposition.  Texas 
retained  her  vacant  lands  on  admission  to  the 
Union.  Large  areas  were  granted  for  railroads, 
education,  and  public  purposes.  At  present 
there  are  no  unappropriated  lands  there,  but 
great  tracts  of  school  lands  are  subject  to 
lease.  The  enormous  grants  of  lands  to  the 
states  for  education,  internal  improvements, 
railroads  and  public  purposes,  have  been  admin- 
istered and  disposed  of  in  many  ways.  In 
general  the  lands  have  been  rapidly  sold  at  a 
low  price,  especially  the  school  lands.  A  few 
states  have  managed  their  property  more  wise- 
ly and  have  either  used  a  system  of  lease  or 
else  have  postponed  the  sale  until  the  land 
could  bring  a  fair  price.  See  Cessions  by 
States;  and  also  states  by  name.  References: 
Public  Lands  Commission,  lieport,  1905,  26- 
6.5:  P.  J.  Treat,  National  Land  System,  1788- 
1820    (1910),  340-355.  P.  J.  T. 

PUBLIC  MINISTERS.  See  Ambassadors; 
Diplomatic  Service;  Minister,  Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

PUBLIC  MONEY,  DIVISION  OF.  The  Divi- 
sion  of  Pul)lic  Money  is  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department 
(see).  It  exercises  a  certain  supervision  over 
the  nine  sul)treasurios.  designates  national 
bank  depositories,  and  exacts  the  deposit  of 
proper  securities  from  them,  records  receipts 
into  the  treasury,  issues  directions  to  pul)lic 
officers  with  respect  to  their  deposits,  and  to 
depositaries  with  respect  to  the  safekeeping  of 
the  funds.  See  Bank  of  the  U.  S.  ;  Deposit 
OF    Public     Funds  ;     Subtreasuby     Systoi. 
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Reference:   Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Annual 
h'epurt.  '  A.  N.  II. 

PUBLIC  MORALS,  CARE  FOR.  The  statute 
books  of  Anieiiian  states  too  often  contain 
mueii  legislation  tiuit  represents  merely  the 
"moral  yearnings  of  the  conununity"  as  a 
witty  tlistriet  attorney  once  put  it,  and  is  (piite 
incapable  of  enforcement.  Standards  of  con- 
duet  in  pul>Iie  morals  rellect  pul)lic  sentiment 
and  prejudice  and  may  l)e  int(tli'rant,  arbitrary 
and  despotic  even  in  an  otlierwise  enligiitened 
democracy.  They  are  nuire  often  expressed  in 
statutes  tliat  are  dead  letters  and  weaken  tlie 
whole  fabric  of  respect  for  law  ami  govern- 
ment. 

The  exercise  of  the  jiolice  power  for  tlie  pro- 
tection of  public  morals,  says  Freund,  pro- 
ceeds upon  a  number  of  grounds:  that  vice  is 
intrinsically  evil  and  has  no  riglit  to  exist- 
ence or  toleration;  that  it  impairs  the 
strength  of  the  community;  tiiat  its  practice  is 
of  evil  example  and  tends  to  corrupt  others; 
that  its  manifestation  is  oirensive  to  the  pub- 
lic and  violates  the  implied  conditions  of 
community  life  whereby  each  is  bound  not  to 
outrage  in  an  offensive  manner  prevailing 
public  sentiment.  Measures  to  secure  these 
ends  imply  a  greater  assertion  of  governmen- 
tal authority  than  the  protection  of  the  physic- 
al welfare  of  the  community  througli  peace, 
safety  and  order.  Some  of  the  commonest 
forms  of  regulations  of  public  morals  deal 
with:  Sunday  observance,  not  as  a  religious 
principle,  but  as  a  day  of  rest  and  quiet  {see 
Sunday  Legislation);  gambling  (see);  sale 
and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors;  drunkenness 
and  disorderly  conduct;  sexual  immorality; 
lewd  and  lascivious  conduct;  acts  of  indecency 
committed  in  public;  obscene  literature  or 
performances;  prostitution  {sec  Social  Evil)  ; 
brutality  and  brutal  sports  or  entertainments 
{see  Cruelty  to  Animals;  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren) ;  public  amusements  (see);  stage  cen- 
sorship; cigarette  prohibitions;  curfew  laws; 
and  regulation  of  public  speech  of  a  seditious 
or  libellous  character. 

In  spite  of  the  constitutional  guarantees  of 
religious  lilierty  and  of  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  such  freedom  does  not  leave  public 
morals  unprotected  and  government  impotent 
to  punish  abuse  of  freedom.  It  has  been 
held  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  that 
public  morals  may  not  be  perverted  through 
tlie  plea  of  religious  freedom,  for  example  in 
the  matter  of  plural  marriages  dictated  by 
religious  beliefs  (Reynolds  vs.  U.  S.,  98  U.  S. 
145.  u|>hol(liiig  Edmunds-Tucker  law  forbidding 
polygamy  in  Utah,  also  116  U.  S.  55). 

Some  very  important  economic  legislation 
has  grown  out  of  the  regulation  of  public 
morals  though  later  based  on  other  legal 
grounds  of  state  intervention.  Thus  the  begin- 
nings of  factory  legislation  in  England  were 
contained   in  the  Health   and   Morals   of   Ap- 
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prentices  Act  (1802).  In  the  regulation  of 
pure  foods  and  fabrics,  weights  and  measures, 
and  all  sorts  of  deceptive  practices  in  trade 
and  commerce  the  courts  often  sustain  legis- 
lation or  set  it  aside  on  grounds  of  well  de- 
fined public  opinion,  having  its  basis  in  the 
principles  of  public  morals,  of  which  the 
court  will  take  judicial  cognizance  or  refuse 
to  do  so.  Thus  when  Tennessee  prohibited 
{Acts,  1897,  ch.  30)  the  sale,  oflfering  to  sell 
or  bringing  into  the  state  for  the  purpose  of 
selling,  giving  away,  or  otherwise  disposing 
of  any  cigarettes,  cigarette  paper  or  substi- 
tute for  the  same,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  while  upholding. the  statute  as  a  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  the  police  power,  declined  to 
follow  the  supreme  court  of  Tennessee  which 
held  that  cigarettes  were  not  legitimate  articles 
of  commerce  and  said:  '"Cigarettes  are  but  one 
of  the  numerous  manufactures  of  tobacco  and 
we  cannot  take  judicial  notice  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  more  noxious  in  this  form  than  in 
any  other."  Probably  if  the  facts  concerning 
the  injury  to  healtir  and  morals  of  minors 
caused  by  the  use  of  tobacco  in  this  form  upon 
which  public  opinion  is  pretty  definitely  settled, 
had  been  placed  before  the  court  or  if  they 
are  brought  to  its  attention  in  future  cases 
that  may  arise,  it  will  hold  that  public  morals 
require  the  court  to  take  judicial  notice  that 
tobacco  in  this  form  is  more  noxious  than  in 
many  others. 

Justice   Brewer   once   said: 

The  polico  power  aims  primarily  at  the  pood  of 
the  individual,  and  it  is  only  incidentally  that 
the  state,  as  an  organized  entity,  is  bcucfltcd.     It 


cares  for  the  health,  the  safety,  the  life,  the  good 
morals  of  the  community.  In  each  of  these  cases 
it  is  the  individual  who  is  directly  aflfccted.  the 
individual  whose  health,  safety,  life  and  morals 
are  cared  for,  while  the  state,  as  au  organized 
entity,  receives  its  compensation  only  in  securing 
through  the  exercise  of  the  police  power,  strong, 
healthy,   moral  citizens. 

See  Amusements,  Public;  Amusements, 
Regulation  of;  Gambling;  Health,  Public, 
Regulation  of;  Police  Poweb;  Race  Track 
Gambling;    Sunday  Legislation. 

References:  Ernst  Freund,  The  Police 
I'ouer  (1904);  James  Bryce,  Am.  Common- 
wealth (4th  ed.,  1910),  II,  ch.  xcii,  on  Laissez 
Faire,  and  Part  IV  on  Public  Opinion;  D.  J. 
Brewer,  "Legitimate  Exercise  of  the  Police 
Power"  in  Charities  and  the  Commons,  XXI, 
Nov.,   1908,  238. 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

PUBLIC  OFFICE  IS  A  PUBLIC  TRUST. 
An  expression  which  became  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  civil  service  refortners  who  supported 
Grover  Cleveland  {see)  in  the  campaign  of 
1884.  The  expression  has  often  been  attributed 
to  Grover  Cleveland,  and,  although  the  senti- 
ment was  his,  the  exact  words  probably  were 
not.  As  early  as  1881  he  stated  that  "public 
officials  are  the  trustees  of  the  people."  The 
principle,  however,  was  expressed  by  Calhoun 
as  early  as  1835  when  he  said,  "The  very 
essence  of  a  free  government  consists  in  con- 
sidering offices  as  public  trusts."  The  words 
in  the  exact  form  of  the  title  above  are  found 
in  T.  ]\I.  Cooley's  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Law    (1st  ed.,   1880).  O.   C.  H, 
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Ofilicers  and  Persons  Employed  under  Con- 
tract.— The  state  or  government  may  contract 
for  .services  to  be  rendered  to  it,  like  an  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation.  Such  a  contract  is, 
subject  to  speciai  statutory  provisions,  gov- 
erned by  the  ordinary  principles  of  private 
law,  and  is  protected  by  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution (Art.  I,  Sec.  X,  1[  1 )  against  impair- 
ment by  subsequent  legislation  (Hall  vs.  Wis- 
consin, 103  U.  <S'.  5).  Such  contracts  are  com- 
mon in  the  carrying  out  of  public  works  and 
services;  thus  the  mail  is  carried  under  con- 
tract, while  it  is  collected  and  delivered  by 
officers.  An  office  rests  upon  appointment, 
which  ia  a  governmental  act,  and  not  upon 
contract.  While  in  the  earlier  English  law  an 
office  was  regarded  as  a  .species  of  property, 
and  one  American  jurisdiction  (North  Caro- 
lina, Hok(!  lis.  HenderHon,  15  ,V.  f.  1 )  at  one 
time  regarded  it  as  a  contractual  relation,  this 
idea  is  now  universally  rejected.  An  office  is 
therefore  never  a  vested  right,  and  the  Federal 
f'onstit)ition  protects  it  neither  under  tlie  con- 
tract clause   iKir  under  the  due   process  clause 

1 


against  legislative  action  abolishing  the  otTice 
or  ousting  the  officer. 

Ofi&cers  and  Clerical  Employees. — Clerical 
employees  share  the  official  status  in  so  far 
as  they  have  no  contractual  riglits  again.';!  the 
government.  The  line  between  thcni  and  officers 
cannot  be  sharply  drawn.  The  functions  of  a 
clerical  employee  are,  however,  regularly  as- 
signed by  his  chief  or  superior,  and  never  dis- 
tinctively conferred  upon  the  place  by  law; 
the  acts  of  a  clerical  employee  do  not  carry 
official  authority  and  he  never  exercises  com- 
pulsory power.  For  the  latter  reason  a  deputy 
sherifT  or  a  policeman  is  not  a  clerical  em- 
j)loyee,  althoiigli  the  functions  of  each  particu- 
lar place  are  not  specified  by  law.  The  posi- 
tions of  officers  are  generally  created  by  express 
li'gal  provision,  while  those  of  clerical  em- 
ployees are  merely  authorized  by  appropriating 
a  sufficient  amount  of  money.  An  offic«'r  al- 
ways takes  an  oath  of  office,  and  generally  is 
given  a  commis.sion,  while  the  latter  is  not 
issued  to  a  clerical  employee,  and  he  does  not 
necessarily  take  an  oath.  Legally  the  distinc- 
00  " 
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tion  is  important  in  so  far  as  constitutional 
provisions  ri'':;ariling  otliciMs  do  not  noLi'ssarily 
cover  I'niployccs.  Thus  tiiorc  are  persons  in 
the  odifial  service  of  the  I'niteil  States,  wlio 
are  appointed  neither  by  tlie  President,  nor 
by  heads  of  departments,  nor  by  courts  of 
justice,  as  tlie  t'onstitution  (Art.  II,  Sec.  ii, 
f2)  prescribes  with  rejjard  to  olUcers  (U.  S. 
fs.  Smith,  124  U.  S.  525),  and  if  the  provision 
that  ofliees  shall  be  lioKl  for  definite  terms  ap- 
plied to  clorii-al  employees,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  protect  them  by  civil  service  laws. 
An  ollicer  has  a  title  that  can  be  questioned 
by  quo  tcarranto  {sec)  proceedinjjs,  and  he 
can  be  reached  by  writ  of  mandamus  (see)  ; 
neither  of  these  remedies  is  applicable  to  a 
clerical  enij)lovee. 

Civil  and  Military  Officers. — The  distinction 
appears  from  the  designation.  The  chief  execu- 
tive does  not  cease  to  be  a  civil  ollicer  by  reason 
of  being  commander-in-chief  of  the  armed 
forces.  The  diplomatic  and  consular  service 
belongs  to  the  civil  service,  but  constitutes  a 
distinct  branch. 

Legislative  Officers. — Where  the  administra- 
tive department  of  the  government  is  carried 
on  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  officers  are 
regarded  as  the  king's  servants,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  or  other  members  of  par- 
liament are  not  officials,  since  they  do  not 
derive  their  authority  from  the  Crown  nor 
exercise  it  in  subordination  to  the  same.  In 
America  a  member  of  the  legislature  has  been 
held  not  to  be  a  civil  officer  within  the  con- 
stitutional provision  regarding  impeachment, 
this  form  of  dealing  with  misfeasance  being 
either  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  each 
house  over  its  members,  or  superfluous  in  view 
of  it.  Otherwise,  however,  members  of  the 
legislature  must  be  regarded  as  officers.  They 
enjoy  various  privileges  enumerated  in  the 
constitutions,  the  principal  one  being  their 
immunity  from  civil  liability  for  acts  done 
in  their  capacity  as  members. 

Judicial  Officers. — The  judges  of  superior 
courts  of  record  are  distingiiished  by  special 
constitutional  provisions  intended  to  safe- 
guard their  independence;  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mon law  they  also  enjoy  absolute  immunity 
from  civil  liability  by  reason  of  their  official 
acts.  Inferior  judicial  officers,  notably  jus- 
tices of  the  peace,  have  this  immunity  only 
when  they  act  within  their  jurisdiction.  It 
was  in  connection  with  judicial  officers  that 
the  view  of  office  as  a  beneficial  franchise  was 
first  questioned  and  eventually  broke  down. 

Ministerial  Officers. — Sheriffs,  recorders, 
clerks,  highway  and  election  officers  are  fre- 
quently designated  as  ministerial.  The  chief 
legal  consequence  of  the  ministerial  character 
of  the  office  is  that  the  officer  acts  at  his  peril 
in  misjudging  law  or  fact,  although  with  re- 
gard to  election  officers  this  liability  is  much 
controverted,  ^finisterial  officers  may  be  com- 
pelled by  mandamus  to  do  official  acts;  for  this 


purpose,  however,  the  character  of  the  particu- 
lar function  rather  than  that  of  the  office  is 
controlling.  Thus  certain  acts  of  high  exec- 
\itive  officers,  like  heads  of  departments,  and 
also  acts  of  judges  may  be  treated  as  minister- 
ial; while  the  President  is  never  lu-ld  to  act 
ministerially.  The  term  quasi-judicial  is  often 
used  to  designate  acts  of  administrative  officers 
which  are  not  ministerial. 

Constitutional  and  Statutory  Officers.— The 
Federal  Constitution  prov  iiKs  in  terms  for  few 
offices — Congress,  President  and  \'ice-Presi- 
dent,  Supreme  Court;  the  stiite  constituticms, 
for  nearly  all  the  principal  offices  of  the  state 
and  county  government.  If  an  office  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Constitution,  the  functions 
usually  appertaining  to  it  cannot  be  abrogated 
by  statute  or  taken  from  the  holder  of  the 
office.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  constitutional 
provisions  cannot  be  impaired  by  legislation, 
constitutional  officers  have  no  status  superior 
to  that  of  officers  created  by  statute;  and 
especially  the  difference  does  not  affect  the 
liability  to  judicial  control. 

State  and  Local  Officers. — The  difference  re- 
lates chiefly  to  territorial  jurisdiction;  the 
authority  of  most  state  officers  extends  to 
every  part  of  the  state.  The  local  office  more 
particularly  is  one  that  is  constituted  on  the 
basis  of  local  self-government  or  has  at  least 
some  organic  connection  with  the  organization 
of  local  government.  Within  the  locality 
(county,  city,  etc.)  a  further  distinction  is 
made  between  officers  exercising  delegated 
functions  of  the  general  governments  and  those 
exercising  corporate  functions.  For  tlie  de- 
fault or  misfeasance  of  the  former  the  local 
government  in  its  corporate  capacity  incurs  no 
liability,  and  some  courts  claim  that  there  is 
an  implied  constitutional  guaranty  that  corpo- 
rate offices  shall  be  filled  on  the  principle  of 
local  self-government,  i.  e.,  not  by  state  appoint- 
ment. Officers  dealing  with  justice,  police, 
health  and  education  are  deemed  to  exercise 
general  governmental  functions. 

Office  and  Commission. — It  is  sometimes  de- 
clared that  an  oflice  is  a  more  or  less  perma- 
nent place  under  the  government,  and  on  that 
basis  is  distinguished  from  commissions  creat- 
ed for  temporary  purposes,  and  whose  author- 
ity ends  when  their  purpose  is  accomplislied. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois  sustained  the 
legislative  creation  of  a  commission,  although 
the  constitution  prohibited  the  legislature  from 
appointing  or  electing  officers  ( Bunn  vs.  Peo- 
ple, 45  III.  397).  The  definition  of  office  in 
the  present  constitution  of  Illinois  is  derived 
from  this  decision. 

See  Appoixtments  to  Oi^tice;  Employees 
OF  Government;  Governor;  Superior  Offi- 
cers: OrnrE;   Patronace. 

References:  F.  J.  Goodnow,  .4m.  Adminis- 
trative Laic  (1905);  F.  R.  Mechem,  Law  of 
Public  Officers  (18S0);  M.  H.  Throop,  Law 
of  Public  Officers  (1892).        Ernst  Freund. 
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Definition.— It  is  not  easy  to  limit  by  pre- 
cise definition  the  term  "public  opinion."  It 
may  be  the  mere  "prevalent  impression  of  the 
moment"  of  some  fraction,  however  small, 
of  human  society;  or  it  may  be  the  permanent 
and  general  conviction  of  a  whole  nation,  or 
of  the  world.  It  generally  represents  the  aver- 
age of  what  men  believe  and  feel  upon  a  given 
subject  within  a  given  social  unit  and  it  is 
commonly  the  result  of  the  action  and  re- 
action of  the  thoughts,  feelings,  wishes  and 
prejudices  of  individuals  upon  each  other 
which  produces  a  result  in  wliich  the  element 
of  pure  personal  conviction  is  comparatively 
small.  It  may  be  applied  to  every  conceivable 
object  of  tliought  or  feeling.  We  can  trace 
it  in  the  development  of  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  poetry  and  other  literature,  and 
of  the  moral,  political  and  religious  ideals  of 
different  times  and  in  different  communities. 
It  has  existed  from  the  foundation  of  human 
society;  it  underlies  the  customs  of  barbarous 
tribes  which  it  enforces  without  laws  or  courts, 
as  well  as  the  elaborate  jurisprudence  of  civil- 
ized nations  and  empires.  And  yet  at  times 
it  exerts  its  power  against  the  law,  for  it  not 
only  changes  legislation,  it  not  only  uproots 
and  overthrows  the  institutions  and  ideals  of 
the  past,  but  it  may  also  defeat  and  nullify 
existing  provisions. 

Even  in  autoc-ratic  or  aristocratic  govern- 
ments it  lias  often  exercised  a  greater  inllu- 
ence  upon  institutions  and  policies  than  the 
will  of  tlie  ruler  or  of  the  ruling  class.  Very 
few  despotisms,  even  military  tyrannies,  wliich 
persistently  disregard  it  are  permanently  suc- 
cessful and  an  oligarchy  is  obliged,  from  time 
to  time,  to  consult  it  and  to  conform  to  its 
desires  (as  the  nobles  of  Venice  did)  in  order 
to  retain  a  secure  tenure  of  ])ower. 

Public  opinion  l)eing  a  composite  of  individ- 
ual opinions  is  formed  of  the  same  elements: 
(1)  conscionsn<'ss  and  knowledge,  real  or 
imagined  of  certain  facts;  (2)  feeling  and 
desire  which,  rather  tlian  mere  judgment,  U 
the  predominant  motive  for  action;  (li)  voli- 
tion, tlie  resolve  to  act — "Let  us  inarch  against 
IMiilip;"  witness  the  general  volunteering  for 
service  "to  save  tlieir  country"  during  the  first 
period    of    the    Civil    War. 

Sources. — The  sources  of  public  opinion  arc 
manifold.  It  may  grow  spontaneously  or  it 
may  be  designedly  created  or  encouraged.  It 
is  formed  wln-rever  human  beings  come  to- 
gether for  social  intercourse  or  wherever  they 
use  the  same  written  veliicles  for  the  com- 
munication of  thouglit — in  the  home,  the 
school  (and  there  are  few  places  where  it  is 
more  arbitrary),  in  tlie  village  store  or  post 
office,  iu  the  Btrcct,  in  the  mujty  of  business. 


in   public   conveyances,   in   the   town   hall,   the 
courtroom,    the    church,    the    lyceum,    the    the- 
atre.    It  is  especially  disseminated  by  volun- 
tary associations  formed  for  the  purpose  like 
the    anti-slavery,    civil    service,    municipal    re- 
form  and    peace    and    temperance    societies    as 
well  as  by  political  meetings  and  conventions, 
by   party   organizations  and   perhaps  most  of 
all   by  the  press.     Newspapers  have  a  power- 
ful though   not  always  a  controlling  influence 
over  it.     "Newspapers,"  says  Bryce,  "are  nar- 
rators,   advocates    and    weathercocks."      Their 
inlluence    as    advocates    has    diininisiied    some- 
what   with    the    disappearance    of    the    "great 
editors"    from    Franklin    to    Greeley.      Public 
opinion   is    now    inlluenced   quite    as   much    by 
the  facts  contained  in  their  news  columns  as 
by  their  arguments;  and  the  tendency  of  many 
of  them  to  follow  and  conform  to  it,  so  as  to 
maintain  and  increase  their  circulation,  makes 
such  papers  more  reliable  as  an  index  of  what 
current  sentiment  is  than  as  a  guide  to  what 
it  ought  to  be.     The  ownership  of  newspapers 
I)y   great  capitalists,   the   alliance   of  some   of 
tiiem  with  certain  siwcial   interests,  local  and 
otherwise    (sometimes  unknown  to  their  read- 
ers),  and   their    frequent   subservience   to   the 
desires  of   influential  advertisers  often   arouse 
l)ublic  distrust  and  make  them  less  the  oracles 
tliey    used    to    be    and    still    are    in    a    country 
like  England.     Still  they  are  powerful  agents 
in   controlling  opinion,   and   are  so  recognized 
by  the  important  offices  often  given  as  govern- 
ment patronage  to  their  editors  or  proprietors. 
Characteristics. — In  spite  of  great  diversity 
of  views  upon  other  questions,  public  opinion 
has  been  quite  uniform   in  America  upon  cer- 
tain   princii)les    considered    fundamental;     for 
instance,  as  to  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  complete  religious  toleration,  separation 
of  church  and  state,  jury  trial,  freedom  from 
monarchy    or    hereditary    nobility,    the    public 
school  system,  etc.     There  is  also  a  very  dei-p 
devotion  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  .so  great 
as  to  render  any  specific  amendments  to  that 
instrument    quite    difficult.      But    the    Consti- 
tution  has  grown    under    interpretation.     Tliis 
interpretation   was    inevitable   and   arose   from 
the  necessities  of  a  growing  and  changing  civ- 
ilization, and  especially   from  tlie  greater  con- 
centration of  power  in  tiie  Federal  Government 
required     by     our     increased     iiit4'rstate     com- 
merce   as    deveU)|)ed    by    improved    transporta- 
tion   facilities     {sec    Constitution.    Guowtti 
OK).     Publico    opinion     has    generally    justified 
(aiftl    perhajis    required)     the    rules    of    int^-r- 
pretation  adopted    {sec  Gkowtii  of  the  Con- 

HTITl'TION  I. 

Within    nvent   years,    mon-over,    a   doubt    is 
l)eginning  to  arise  whether  American  institu- 
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tions  arc  in  all  respects  so  exeellent  na  we 
liaii  iinii<;iiu'(l  them.  The  great  power  of  in- 
dustriiil  eomliiiiations  to  control  political  ac- 
tion, tiie  enornunis  fortunes  and  ajrirrej^ations 
of  capital  anil  the  enormous  inetjualities  in 
the  distrihution  of  wealth  liave  convinced 
many  tluit  fundamental  chan^'es  may  ho  neces- 
sary to  give  tlie  government  fuller  control  than 
at  present  over  comliinations,  both  of  lahor 
and  capital,  whidi  injuriously  allect  puhlic 
life.  How  far  tliis  discontent  will  spread  and 
how  radical  the  changes  it  will  effect,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  foresei>. 

Public  opinion  has  been  less  dejx^ndeiit  upon 
leadership  in  America  than  elsewhere,  althougli 
not  unatfeited  by  hero-worsliip.  The  aver- 
age of  intt'Uigence  being  high  and  tlie  citizens 
self-confident  and  conscious  of  tlicir  political 
responsibility,  the  standard  of  politicians  be- 
ing often  low  and  inliuenced  by  special  in- 
terests, each  man  relies  more  upon  his  own 
conclusions  a.s  formed  or  modified  by  liis  gen- 
eral environment,  tiuan  upon  any  special  lead- 
er or  organ.  Yet  there  has  been  less  indi- 
viduality of  political  conviction  than  in  many 
other  places,  and  a  greater  willingness  to  sub- 
ordinate one's  individual  views  not  to  a  leader, 
but  to  the  will  of  the  majority.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  stronger  conviction  that  it  is  vain  to 
oppose  this  will,  and  the  minority,  accepting 
defeat  with  good  grace,  is  often  persuaded  that 
tlie  decision  made  was  right.  Public  opinion 
and  government  itself  acquires  great  strengtli 
and  solidity  from  this  fact,  although  at  some 
expense  of  individuality,  ^lajorities  have  not 
often  been  wantonly  tyrannical.  They  have 
been  more  arbitrary  in  regard  to  slavery  and 
in  matters  of  race  prejudice  than  upon  any 
other  subject.  The  American  people  generally, 
are  good-natured  and  tolerant — often  far  too 
tolerant  of  abuses  till  these  become  insupport- 
able, wlien  they  suddenly  rise  and  overthrow 
them   and  then   relapse   again   into   inactivity. 

Public  opinion  varies  somewhat  in  different 
sections.  It  is  controlled  in  the  East  more 
by  the  commercial  and  manufacturing,  and 
in  the  west  more  by  the  agricultural,  interests. 
It  has  special  currents  on  the  Pacific  slope 
and  particularly  in  the  South  where  race  ques- 
tions a„ssume  a  greater  importance  than  else- 
where. Party  feeling  is  strong,  though  it  can- 
not count  today  upon  so  much  blind  adher- 
ence as  in  the  past.  Independence  of  politi- 
cal   organizations    is    undoubtedly    increasing. 

Independent  opinion  is,  however,  often  dif- 
ficult to  express.  It  may  seek  first  to  obtain 
its  desires  within  one  of  tiie  parties;  failing 
this,  to  organize  a  new  party  of  its  own;  or 
if  that  be  impracticable,  to  support  the  party 
offering  the  greatest  concessions  to  its  views 
(xee  Party,  Place  and  Significance  of). 

Effect  on  Government. — In  a  general  way 
public  oj)inion  must  finally  control  the  politi- 
cal action  of  every  popular  government,  and 
there    is   no   other   couMtrv   in   which    it   is   so 


powerful  a«  in  the  United  States.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  many  instances  in  which  it  has 
been  slow  and  sometimes  inelVective  in  estab- 
lisiiing  that  control,  l)otli  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  accurate  information,  and  on  account 
of  defects  in  the  metiiods  of  ri-presentation. 

( 1 )  Lack  of  knowledge  exists  not  so  niucli 
in  regard  to  the  particular  (piestions  at  issue 
as  in  respect  to  tiie  ipialilications  of  the  lep- 
resentative.  People  are  often  mistiiken  as  to: 
(a)  his  views;  (b)  his  intelligence;  (c)  his 
honesty.  He  may  disappoint  tlieiii  in  supjtort- 
ing  measures  they  do  not  approve,  especially 
as  to  questions  which  have  arisen  since  his 
election;  he  may  unconsciously  be  tricked  into 
a  false  course,  or  he  may  betray  them  for  a 
consideration  in  money,  office,  or  other  ad- 
vantage. No  constituency  can  always  predict 
the  conduct  of  its  representative,  especially  if 
he  be  an  untried  man.  To  remedy  this  in- 
firmity the  recall  of  tlie  representiitive  lias 
l>een  tried  with  more  or  less  success  in  various 
municipalities  (.see  Recall).  The  objection 
to  this  is  that  the  liability  to  be  recalled  may 
well  discourage  men  of  independent  views  from 
running  for  office  and  may  thus  lower  the 
character  of  the  place  or  the  representative 
body,  though  it  will  certainly  make  it  more 
answerable   to  public   control. 

The  ignorance  of  the  public  regarding  tiie 
qualifications  of  candidates  is  further  accentu- 
ated by  the  large  number  of  elective  officers 
to  be  chosen  at  a  single  election  and  the  ten- 
dency to  place  more  and  more  names  upon  the 
official  ballot.  The  voter  rarely  knows  any- 
thing about  the  qualifications  of  the  candi- 
dates and  is  thus  often  driven  into  the  blind 
support  of  a  complete  party  ticket.  The 
'"sliort  ballot"  {sec  Ballot,  Short)  is  now 
devised  to  remedy  this  defect. 

(2)  Even  if  a  constituency  were  perfect- 
ly informed  as  to  its  candidates  it  would 
often  happen  that  a  largo  portion  of 
that  constituency  would  not  get  the  men  it 
wanted.  (a)  They  may  have  merely  a  choice 
between  objectionaI)le  candidates  forced  up- 
on them  by  a  primary  system,  in  which 
they  have  no  adequate  voice,  esiK»cially  if 
they  are  independent  in  politics.  To  rem- 
edy the  evils  of  the  system  of  party  conven- 
tions and  delegates,  which  commonly  prevails 
for  the  selection  of  candidates,  direct  primary 
laws  have  been  enacted  in  a  number  of  states 
and  the  .systei^  is  ra[)idly  spreading  though 
all  the  difficulties  att<-nding  it  have  not  been 
overcome  {see  Direct  Primaries),  (b)  Rep- 
resentation in  legislative  bodies  being  mainly 
by  districts  or  wards,  it  often  occurs  that  a 
majority  of  close  districts  may  favor  policies 
obnoxious  to  the  majority  of  the  entire  com- 
munity and  misrepresentation  follows.  This 
result  is  sometimes  accentuated  by  the  gerry- 
mander {sec),  wliere  districts  are  formed  by 
the  action  of  a  party  for  the  express  purpose 
of    perpetuating    its    power    even    against    the 
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popular  will.  This  evil  can  be  remedied  (as 
in  Switzerland)  by  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  {see  Minobity  Kepresexta- 
Tiox),  which  seems  particularly  applicable  to 
municipalities,  where  the  evils  of  a  division 
of  the  representative  body  into  small  and  in- 
dependent groups,  to  which  it  may  lead,  would 
seem  less  tlian  in  national  affairs. 

In  the  Federal  CJovernment  defective  repre- 
sentation also  results  from  the  constitution 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  equal  votes  of  the 
smaller  states  may  outweigh  the  vast  popula- 
tions of  the  greater  ones;  also  in  the  electoral 
college  which,  voting  by  states,  as  entireties, 
without  regard  to  popular  majorities,  some- 
times chooses  a  President  (e.  g.,  Benjamin 
Harrison)  whose  competitor  may  receive  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote  cast.  To  remedy 
these  defects  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Constitution  would  be  necessary,  and  as  to 
Senators,  such  an  amendment  would  require 
the  consent  of  all  tlie  states,  which  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  impossible  to  secure.  The 
federal  Senate  may  also  Ix;  unrepresentative 
from  the  fact  that  the  state  legi.slatures  by 
which  Senators  are  elected,  may  not  properly 
represent  the  people  in  their  choice.  To  rem- 
edy this,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
providing  for  the  election  of  Senators  by  direct 
vote  has  been  adopted  {see  Sex  ate;  Sena- 
tors), (c)  Another  defect  in  representa- 
tion results  from  the  nature  of  representative 
government  itself.  Such  government  seems  in- 
evitably to  be  a  government  by  political 
parties  and  the  party  candidate  represents  the 
sum  total  of  the  jjrinciples  for  which  the 
party  stands;  at  all  events  he  represents  a 
certain  aggregate  of  views  upon  various  sub- 
jects. Many  of  the  voters  agree  witli  him  on 
some  of  tliese  and  differ  from  him  on  others. 
They  must,  therefore,  support  a  man  who  will 
misrepresent  them  on  certain  questions,  and 
the  aggregate  often  involves  a  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  opinicm  of  a  majority  of  the  whole 
constituency  upon  these  questions  {see  Rep- 
RE.SENTATIO.X  ;  KePRE.SE.NTATIVE  GOVERNMENT). 
(<1)  The  views  of  the  community  itself  may 
change  subsequent  to  the  election,  in  which 
case,  the  representative,  if  he  follow  the  policy 
to  whidi  lie  was  ])h'(lgr(l,  must  inevitably  mis- 
represent his  constitutency.  Prycc  tells  ua 
that  the  Americans  are  a  changeal)le  people. 
American  opinion  regarding  public  men  has 
sometimes  shown  itself  quite  volatile,  and  of- 
ten in  regard  to  [lublic  measures  unexpected 
waves  of  pul)lic  sciitiiiicnt  sweep  over  large 
portions  of  the  country.  When  this  occurs 
iliiring  tlie  term  of  one  elected  under  the  older 
regime,  miHre])reseiit  atioii  may  result.  l''or 
this  also  the  recall  mny  lie  an  appropriate 
remedy,  but  the  two  most  cdmnionly  urged 
for  all  defects  in  ri'preseiitatioii  in  city  and 
state  governments  (they  are  not  applicable  in 
natiimal  affairs)  are  the  initiative  (see)  to 
comj)el    the    enactment    of    desired    legislation 


and  the  referendum  (see)  to  defeat  laws  that 
are  not  desired  (see  Legislation,  Direct). 
The  United  States  seems  to  become  more  and 
more  a  democracy,  so  far  as  the  vast  popula- 
tion and  complex  sj'^stem  of  government  ren- 
ders this  possible. 

But  public  opinion,  as  we  have  seen,  may 
not  only  create  and  modify  legislation,  it  may 
defj'  and  even  paralyse  it.  This  appears,  not 
onlv  in  the  disregard  of  obsolete  laws  (like  the 
common-law  wager  of  battle  or  the  blue  laws 
in  New  England  which  fell  into  disuse  before 
repeal)  but  also  by  the  frequent  ineffectiveness 
of  new  legislation;  for  instance,  prohibitory 
liquor  laws  and  laws  against  prostitution  in 
local  communities  which  do  not  desire  them. 
It  also  appears  in  unpunished  lynchings  and 
white-capping  for  criminal  or  unpopular  con- 
duct and  in  the  persistence,  especially  in  tiie 
South  and  West,  of  the  "unwritten  law"  or 
right  of  private  vengance  for  offenses  against 
the  chastity  of  tlie  female  members  of  a  man's 
household.  In  these  cases  opinion  is  stronger 
than  law  and  an  entire  community  sometimes 
unites  to  set  the  law  at  naught. 

Indeed  many  communities  have  far  too  little 
respect  for  law.  This  is  caused,  in  part,  by 
the  delays  and  miscarriages  of  justice,  especial- 
ly in  criminal  jurisprudence,  and  points  out 
the  need  of  a  stricter  criminal  code  and  a  speed- 
ier and  more  effective  procedure.  But  this  is 
by  no  means  the  only  cause  of  lawlessness.  It 
is  often  the  result  of  mere  passion  and  preju- 
dice, and  tlie  tortures  and  burnings  by  which 
(especially  in  the  South)  it  is  sometimes  ac- 
companied reflect  the  utmost  discredit  upon 
the  communities  where  they  occur  and  even 
upon  the  country  in  which  such  things  are  pos- 
sible. 

The  decisions  of  our  courts  as  well  as  the 
verdicts  of  juries  are  sometimes  bent  (often 
unconsciously)  in  favor  of  the  thing  which 
jmblic  opinion  demands,  a  fact  which  adds  to 
the  uncertainties  of  litigation.  While  over  the 
judiciary  jiiiblic  opinion  ought  not  to  havo 
unlimited  control,  yet  even  here  the  gen- 
eral sentiment  of  the  people  is  sure  to  be 
ultimately  recognized  in  interpreting  and  de- 
veloping existing  law.  .Tudges.  like  all  other 
humans  beings,  are  swayed  by  the  beliefs  and 
feelings  of  the  times.  Mr.  A.  V.  Dicey  has 
shown  in  his  f.air  mid  Pnhlic  Opinion  in  Enfi- 
1(1)1(1  that  English  imblie  opinion  is  ultimately 
supreme  even  in  common  law  decisions  and 
he  has  traced  tlie  three  phases  of  siich  opiniori 
(luring  the  last  century  (Toryism,  ISOO-IS.'JO. 
Individualism,  lS!2r)-1870;  and  Collectivism. 
1  Htif)- ]<)()()) ,  as  rellected  in  tlie  judgments  of 
the  courts,  sometimes  in  advance  of  Parlia- 
mentary enactment.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  America:  but  judges  ought  to  be  ]irolected 
against  the  need  of  yielding  to  mere  temporary 
eiirrents  of  opinion  to  such  an  extent  that  jus- 
tice and  the  rights  of  litigants  under  existing 
law  will   be  disregarded.      From   this  point  of 
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view,  tlie  project  of  making  jiulfros  subject  to 
ailiitrary  neall  is,  tlieiefore,  fraught  with  se- 
rious danger. 

General  Effects. — But  whatever  niny  be 
thought  of  its  injurious  intluenee  in  excep- 
tional eases  and  of  the  folly  of  certain  tem- 
porary manifestations,  like  the  free  silver 
movenuMit,  or  of  local  prejudices  like  tiiose 
prevailing  against  the  negro  or  against  Ori- 
entals (whicii  seem  to  be  increasing  rather 
than  diminisiiing)  it  must  be  said  that  tiie 
general  etfect  of  public  opinion  upon  both 
private  and  official  life  has  been  wiiolesome. 
It  iuis  helped  to  preserve  morality  and  tlie  in- 
tegrity of  tiie  family,  it  has  restrained  both 
private  and  public  peculation  and  corruption, 
it  has  restricted  tiie  seltisii  macliinatious  of 
professional  politicans  who  are  always  alert 
to  watch  it  and  to  follow  it  but  who  seldom 
anticipate  or  lead  it.  It  acts  with  peculiar 
force  upon  immigrants  to  America,  moulding 
them  sooner  or  later  into  citizens  with  Ameri- 
can sympathies  and  aspirations.  It  has  dis- 
couraged class  feeling;  it  is  divided,  as  Bryce 
says,  by  lines  vertical  rather  than  liorizontal. 
The  poor,  even  where  they  preponderate  great- 
ly at  the  ballot  box,  have  seldom  sought  to 
despoil  or  injure  the  rich,  or  destroy  the 
rights  of  property,  the  conviction  being  gen- 
eral that  the  protection  of  these  rights  is  de- 
manded by  the  welfare  of  all.  In  most  par- 
ticulars the  tendency  of  opinion  in  late  years 
is  to  become  more  and  more  forbearing  and 
reasonable,  although  the  deep  feeling  now 
arising  between  certain  labor  unions  on  the 
one  hand  and  corporations  and  other  employ- 
ers on  the  other,  threatens  to  become  an  ex- 
ception to  this  salutary  condition  and  to  give 
rise  to  more  class  feeling  than  has  heretofore 
existed. 

While  public  opinion  often  errs  as  to  mere 
methods  and  in  the  complex  details  of  ad- 
ministration, yet  it  is  essentiallj'  reliable  as 
to  ultimate  aims  and  ideals.  Give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  simple  proposition  and  time 
enough  to  think  it  over  carefully  and  dis- 
passionately and  they  will  nearly  always  de- 
cide it  right. 

Public  opinion  has  operated  more  beneficent- 
l.v  in  the  whole  nation  as  expressed  through 
federal  laws  and  administration  than  in  the 
smaller  units  of  government,  the  states  and 
municipalities.  Tlius  the  anti-trust  and  anti- 
railroad  laws  of  various  states  as  well  as 
numerous  other  laws  and  city  ordinances  af- 
fecting public  service  corporations  have  often 
been  ill  devised  and  ineffective  where  not  posi- 
tively unjust  or  corrupt,  and  federal  legisla- 
tion, in  spite  of  many  shortcomings  has  been 
slower  but  more  salutary.  Federal  officials 
(except  in  tlie  South,  where  public  opinion  has 
less  influence)  are  generally  of  a  higher  grade. 
Thus  the  dogma  that  popular  government  is 
only  suitable  in  small  communities  is  abun- 
dantly refuted. 


The  power  of  public  oiiinion  depends  first 
upon  its  extent  and  second  upon  its  intensity. 
If  it  be  practically  universal  and  sufficiently 
strong  notiiing  can  withstati.l  it.  It  often  ex- 
ercises a  power  over  individuals  greater  tlian 
the  fear  of  death  itself,  and  while  its  ephemer- 
al or  loeal  pliases  may  often  be  disregarded 
or  ridiculed,  notiiing  is  more  reliable  than  its 
widespread  and  uniform  convictions  extending 
over  consideraide  periods  of  time.  But  tiiis 
need  for  time  and  rellection  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Even  in  such  measures  as  the 
initiative,  refereiidiun.  and  recall,  whicli  are  de- 
signed to  give  more  iiiiinediate  effect  to  popu- 
lar desires,  there  should  still  be  left  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  rellection  and  for  tlie 
subsidence  of  those  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
and  prejudice  wliich  may  make  of  the  opinion 
of  the  moment  an  untrustworthy  guide. 

See  Popular  Gover.n.mk.nt;  Repkese.ntative 
Government;  Sociology,  Theory  of. 

References:  J.  Bryce,  Am.  Commonwealth 
(4tli  ed.,  11)10),  II,  252;  J.  W.  Jenks,  "Guid- 
ance of  Public  Opinion"  in  Am.  Journal  of 
Sociology,  I  (189.5)  ;  E.  A.  Ross,  "Social  Con- 
trol" in  ibid,  I,  II  (1895-6);  A.  V.  Dicey, 
Law  and  Public  Opinion  in  England  (1905); 
W.  Kittle,  "The  Making  of  Public  Opinion" 
in  the  Arena,  XLI  (1909),  433-450;  W.  J. 
Shepard,  "Public  Opinion"  in  Am.  Jour.  Soci- 
ology, XV   (1909).  22-00. 

William  Dudley  Foulke. 

PUBLIC  POLICY.  That  principle  of  the  law 
which  holds  that  no  person  can  lawfully  do 
any  act  which  has  a  tendency  to  be  injurious 
to  the  public  or  against  the  public  good.  Tiie 
term  is  not  susceptible  of  precise  definition, 
for  it  changes  with  changes  in  the  law,  and 
with  the  controlling  current  conceptions  of 
what  is  right  and  politic.  By  it  all  agree- 
ments, contracts  or  acts,  having  for  their 
object  that  which  is  repugnant  to  justice  or 
good  morals,  or  in  derogation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law,  or  violative  of 
statutes,  are  forbidden  and  void.  Wliether  an 
act,  agreement  or  contract  is  contrary  to  pub- 
lic policy,  must  be  determined  witli  reference 
to  its  "probable  effect,  tendency  or  object,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  tiie  social  or  politi- 
cal well-being  of  the  state."  The  United 
States  Supreme  Court  lias  indicated  a  nar- 
rower test  as  to  the  scope  of  the  term  for 
judicial  purposes,  saying: 

The  question  what  Is  the  public  policy  of  a 
state,  and  what  is  contrary  to  it.  if  inquired 
into  lieyond  these  limits  Itlie  Cdiistitiitiun  and 
laws  and  jndieinl  flecisiousl  will  he  found  to  be 
one  of  great  vairneness  and  uncertainty,  and  to 
involve  discussions  which  scarcely  come  within 
the  range  of  judicial  dut.v  and  functions,  and 
upon  which  men  may  and  will  complexionallv 
differ. 

References:  E.  Greenhood,  Public  Policy 
(1886).  2:  Vidal  r.9.  Girard,  2  Howard  127, 
197;  Egerton  vs.  Brownlow,  4  House  of  Lords 
Cases  1.  H.    M.    B, 
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Tlie  largest  property  owner  in  the  United 
States  is  the  United  States  Government;  in 
eacli  state,  the  state  government;  in  eaeli  mu- 
nicipality, the  city  government;  chielly  because 
of  the  possession  of  land  and  Imildings,  but 
also  because  of  cash  in  liand,  supplies,  and 
military  material,   including  ships  of  war. 

Public  Money. — Inasmuch  as  the  states  have 
no  coinage  power,  or  autliority  to  issue  pai)er 
money,  the  great  accumulations  of  specie  and 
evidences  of  public  debt  are  in  the  liaiuls 
of  the  Federal  Government.  During  the  pe- 
riod of  the  first  two  national  banks  (17!)1- 
1811  and  ISIG-IS.-JS)  the  balances  of  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  were  deposited  in  the  United 
States  l^aiik;  but  for  a  brief  period  (1840- 
1841)  and  since  1846,  the  Treasury  has  kept 
its  own  balances.  On  June  30,  1912,  the  Treas- 
ury held  a  reserve  fund  of  .$150,000,000  in  gold 
coin  and  bullion;  trust  funds  in  amount  equal 
to  the  paper  currency  outstanding,  $1,524,- 
5.35,.360.  of  which  $l.d40.0.'')7.3fln  was  in  gold 
coin  and  l)ullion;  and  a  balance  in  the  general 
fund  of  $167,152,479,  of  which  $48,506,186  was 
in  national  i)ank  dei)Ositories.  On  Mav  31, 
1913,  tlie  total  casli  lioldings  (assets)  were 
$1,976,650,034.23;  the  available  cash  balance 
was  $1.33.977,282;  and  tlie  total  cash  in  sub- 
treasuries  was  $353,612,436. 

The  cash  balances  of  the  state  or  local  gov- 
ernments are  commonly  dejjosited  in  banks, 
either  public  money  subject  to  the  check  of 
disbursing  officers,  or  deposited  to  the  private 
account  of  the  financial  ofTioial,  who  is  re- 
spoiisil)le  for  its  repayment.  Inasmuch  as  tax- 
es are  collected  commonly  once  a  year  (in  some 
conununities  twice  a  year),  tlie  available  cash 
varies  from  month  to  montli,  but  the  state 
and  local  governments  together  jjrobably  have 
not  less  tlian  $100,000,000  on  (lei)osit. 

Public  Land. — Tiie  Federal  (iovernmcnt  and 
many  of  tlie  states  own  tracts  of  land  which 
liave  never  been  in  jirivate  hands.  The  Federal 
Government  is  the  j)rimfc  possessor  of  the  un- 
granted  lands,  but  several  of  the  original 
states  hold  large  areas  of  public  land  wliicli 
were  in  their  ])ossession  before  the  Revolution, 
while  other  states  have  obtained  large  grants 
for  various  purposes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  area  of  land  held  by  the  Federal 
CJovernment  in  the  continental  Unittd  Stales, 
exclusive  of  .Alaska  on  July  1.  1912.  was 
314,874.119  acres.  The  holdings  of  the  states 
cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  states  quickly  to  dispose  of 
lanils  granted  to  them  by  giving  (hem  away, 
by  granting  (hem  as  an  aid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads  ami  canals,  or  by  selling  them 
an<l  applying  (be  proceeds  (o  piililif  )iurposes. 
Maine    ^(ill    ban   sotnr   original    |MibIic    j.-iiid,    as 


has  also  Now  York;  and  in  the  states  admit- 
ted since  1889  there  are  still  large  areas  held 
over  from  the  grants  transferred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  when  those  states  came  into 
the  Union,  ^lost  of  Alaska  is  still  the  prop- 
erty  of  the  Uniti-d  States,  and  in  the  Phil- 
i])pine  Islands  nine-tentlis  of  the  area  belongs 
to    the    Insular    Government. 

The  policy,  both  of  the  nation  and  the  states, 
has  been  to  divest  itself  of  public  land,  but 
the  conservation  policy  has  caused  a  change, 
and  the  tendency  is  now  to  withhold  forest 
areas  supposed  to  protect  the  head  waters  of 
navigable  streams,  water  power  sites  and  ir- 
rigation sites,  and  thus  to  conserve  the  gifts 
of  nature  for  the  interest  of  future  generations. 

Real  Estate. — Practically  all  governments 
have  a  title  to  real  estate  held  for  common  pur- 
poses. Roads  and  streets  are  either  public 
property  outright  or  the  public  has  the  sole 
riglit  to  use  them  for  transportation  and  for 
collateral  purposes,  such  as  carrying  sewers, 
and  water,  gas  and  electric  mains.  The  title 
is  usually  vested  in  the  local  government,  but 
sometimes  in  the  states.  All  roads  are  subject 
to  being  designated  by  the  Federal  Government 
as  post  roads,  which  does  not  affect  the  title, 
but  makes  tliem  interstate  highways. 

Another  class  of  real  estate  is  tlie  public 
buildings,  often  placed  in  large  grounds.  The 
United  States,  besides  a  group  of  enormous 
structures  in  Washington,  has  hundreds  of 
public  buildings,  used  as  courtliouses,  post  of- 
fices, custom-houses,  and  internal  revenue  of- 
fices, and  the  luimber  is  constantly  increasing. 
The  military  posts  and  navy  yards  occupy  sites 
which  in  many  cases,  like  the  Presidio  in  San 
I'rancisco  and  the  navy  yards  of  Brooklyn  and 
Boston,  have  become  very  valuable.  Many 
cities  have  costly  city  halls,  schoollunises  are 
liiiilt  in  the  smallest  school  districts,  and  police 
stations  and  engint^hoiises  make  up  an  enor- 
mously valuable  projierty. 

One  of  the  most  important  classes  of  real 
estate  is  the  parks,  ])laygrounds,  and  boule- 
vards, in  many  cases  acquired  when  land  was 
clieap,  now  lying  in  the  midst  of  thickly  built 
quarters.  .Ml  three  types  of  government,  na- 
tional, state  and  local,  have  such  pleasure 
grounds,  varying  in  size  from  the  Yellowstone 
National  Park  and  the  Palisades  along  the 
llinlson  to  the  little  common  of  a  New  England 
tf)wn. 

In  acquiring  ])ublic  real  estate  Die  right 
to  condemn  land  by  eminent  domain  {fire)  i.s 
essenlial.  (bough  tiacts  are  frequently  botiglit 
by  mutual  agre<'nien(. 

Productive  Property  in  the  United  States.— 
Few  elTorfs  are  made  to  set  on  foot  ])ublic  en- 
terpris<'s  wliich  shall  return  a  profit.     A  great 
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exception  is  in  the  field  of  water  supply,  for 
which  tlie  rates  are  commonly  suflicient  to  ex- 
tinguish the  cost  of  tlie  enterprise  in  the  course 
of  years;  but  American  municipalities  are  ob- 
ligetl  from  time  to  time  to  extend  their  water- 
works both  in  tlie  cnlargment  of  the  supply 
and  in  its  distribution — and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  such  can  actually  show  a  credit 
balance  for  the  conihut  of  its  waterworks. 
Some  cities  have  municipal  gas  works  (see 
Mf.MClPAi,  OwNKRSiiii')  which  are  seldom  prof- 
itable in  the  long  run;  and  numy  more  have 
nuinicipal  light  and  power  works  upon  which  at 
least  a  paper  profit  appears.  Two  cities 
(New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati)  own  railroails. 
The  Cincinnati  Southern  road  has  sunk  about 
$20.000.(KH) ;  the  other  is  a  belt  line  the 
productivity  of  which  has  not  yet  developed. 

Many  foreign  cities  realize  large  sums  from 
breaking  new  streets  through  contracted  quar- 
ters, taking  the  wliole  area  affected,  readjust- 
ing the  street  lines,  and  selling  the  improved 
lots.  This  is  the  means  by  which  Paris  has 
been  rebuilt;  but  only  very  few  American  cities 
have  received  authority  to  engage  in  a  real 
estati'  business  of  this  kind. 

Supplies  and  Munitions  of  War. — Local  gov- 
ernments often  own  road  machinery  and  fire 
engines:  some  cities  have  plants  for  prepar- 
ing road  material :  and  schools  and  other  pub- 
lic institutions  keep  a  stock  of  supplies,  such 
as  stationery,  furniture  and  fuel.  All  the 
states  have  some  stock  of  military  clothing, 
equipment,  arms  and  ammunition,  and  own  a 
few   pieces  of  ordnance. 

The  United  States  has  a  much  larger  amount 
of  property  in  supplies.  In  its  58,700  post 
offices  there  lie  constantly  small  stocks  of  sta- 
tionery; there  is  also  an  equipment  of  mail 
bags  and  other  paraphernalia.  Iii  the  depart- 
ments in  Washington  there  is  a  similar  accu- 
mulation of  material,  but  the  largest  accumula- 
tion of  government  property  exists  in  military 
supplies;  the  arsenals  contain  machinery  and 
stocks  of  weapons,  explosives,  and  ammuni- 
tion; quantities  of  military  clothing  are  kept 
on  hand  and  also  a  supply  of  food  for  the 
Army  and  Navy.  The  Government  books  do  not 
show  the  value  of  this  moveable  property,  but 
it  is  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 

Xeither  the  states  nor  smaller  localities  have 
public  vessels,  except  a  few  municipal  ferry 
boats  and  tugs  for  health  officers;  but  the 
United  States  owns,  in  addition  to  other  craft, 
a  fleet  of  over  150  naval  vessels,  and  the  invest- 
ment in  this  class  of  property  is  constantly 
rising. 

Defects  of  the  System. — The  main  trouble 
with  public  property  in  the  United  States  is 
that  it  is  carelessly  and  improvidently  used. 
An  immense  mineral  value  lying  below  the 
surface  of  former  public  lands  has  gone  into 
private  ownership;  the  forests  which  are  a  very 
important  federal  property,  and  which  the 
states  are  now  acquiring  by  purchase  or  gift, 


are  as  yet  crudelj*  administered;  supplies  aro 
not  properly  accounted  for.  Almost  no  govern- 
ment of  any  kind  takes  the  precaution  followed 
by  a  cautious  business  man  of  making  an  inven- 
tory of  its  j)roperty  every  year.  Some  cities 
have  not  even  a  register  of  nuinicipal  real 
estate,  anil  condemned  property  is  sold  in  an 
improvident  and  irregular  way.  In  fact,  the 
ordinary  American  conception  of  public  prop- 
erty is,  in  general,  that  it  is  an  adjunct  to  the 
regular  public  service;  engine-houst's,  school- 
houses  and  arsenals  are  looked  upon  merely 
as  agencies  for  protection  from  fire,  for  educa- 
tion, and  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  and  not 
as  pieces  of  property  wiiich  might  be  turned 
from  one  use  to  another;  and  the  condition  of 
which  is  a  matter  of  public  concern. 

See    CO.NSERVATION  ;     CURKE.NtY;     HOSPITALS, 

PtJBLic;  Museums,  Public;  Parks  and  Boul- 
evards: Public  Domain;  Public  Utilities; 
Public  Works,  Xatioxal,  State  and  Munic- 
ipal; Purchase  of  Public  Supplies;  Rail- 
roads, Public  Ownership  of;  Real  Estate, 
Public  Ownership  of;  Roads ;  Streets;  and 
under  Public  Lands. 

References:  Com.  on  Econ.  and  Effic,  "Re- 
port, Dec.  lo,  1911,"  in  House  Docs.,  62  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  No.  670  (1912)  ;  U.  S.  Census  Bureau, 
Statistics  of  Cities  Earing  a  Population  of 
over  30,000  (1902  to  date)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual 
Govt.  (1909),  §  181;  D.  Kinley,  Independent 
Treasury  of  the  U.  8.  (189.3);  J.  B. 
McCrellis  (compiler),  Mil.  Reservations,  Xat. 
Mil.  Parks  and  Sat.  Cemeteries,  Title 
and  Jurisdiction  (rev.  ed.,  1907);  X'a- 
tional  Park  Conference,  Annual  Proceedings 
(1911  to  date)  ;  H.  S.  Burrage,  Gettysburg  and 
Lincoln  (1906);  J.  R.  Bartlett,  Soldiers'  Xat. 
Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  (1874);  George  Hess, 
Hist,  of  Antietam  Xat.  Cemetery  (1890)  ;  U. 
S.  Quartermaster  Gen.,  Regulations  for  Gov- 
ernment of  Xational  Cemeteries  (1911)  ;  U.  S. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  General  Information 
regarding  YeUoustone  Xational  Park  (1912), 
Yosemite  Xational  Park  (1912),  Se^uaia  and 
General  Grant  Xational  Parks  ( 1912 ) ,  Mt.  Ra- 
nier  Xat.  Park  (1912),  Mesa  Verde  Xat.  Park 
(1912),  Glacier  Xat.  Park  (1912),  Casa  Grande 
Ruin  (1913),  Crater  Lake  Nat. , Park  (1912), 
Laas  Relating  to  Yellowstone  Xat.  Park 
(1908),  Hot  Springs  Reservation  (1883),  Gla- 
cier Xat.  Park  (19H)  ;  J.  I.  Mitchell,  The  Xa- 
tional Home  (1891);  C.  E.  Hay.  U.  S.  Mil., 
Reservations.  Xat.  Cemeteries,  and  Mil.  Parks 
(1904);  John  Muir,  Our  Xational  Parks 
(1901)  ;  D.  W.  Reed.  Xational  Cemeteries  and 
Xational  Mil.  Parks  (1898). 

Albert    Bushnell   Haet. 


PUBLIC  PURPOSES  OF  TAXATION. 
Taxation,  Public  Purposes  of. 


See 


PUBLIC  RECORDS.  The  English  have  al- 
ways been  careful  to  preserve  their  documents 
and   records,  partly  because  private   property 
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and  corporate  and  municipal  riyhts  were  so 
dependent  upon  a  preservation  of  muniments; 
partly  from  a  veneration  for  the  past.  The 
colonies  kept  up  the  habit,  both  for  colonial 
and  local  purposes;  and  followed  the  EnglisU 
practice  of  keeping  a  journal  of  the  proceedings 
of  deliberative  bodies,  such  as  the  legislatures, 
town  meetings,  county  courts,  the  New  Eng- 
land Confederation,  and  the  Continental  Con- 
gresses. 

All  public  records  are  public  property  (see) 
and  no  one  can  obtain  a  title  to  tlie  documents 
by  long  possession;  but  many  executives  have 
looked  upon  it  as  their  right  to  take  away  the 
correspondence  and  other  pai)ers  accumulated 
during  tlieir  term  of  oftice;  or  have  made  a 
distinction  between  private  and  public  corres- 
pondence, so  that  the  records  are   impaired. 

Later  generations  have  been  less  regardful 
of  the  sanctity  of  tlie  records  of  their  ances- 
tors. Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  New 
York,  are  among  the  few  states  that  liave  well 
organized  arciiives  going  back  to  the  colonial 
period.  Many  significant  documents  are  neg- 
lected, fall  into  decay,  or  are  sold  for  waste 
paper. 

Since  the  Revolution,  parts  of  the  early  pub- 
lic records  liave  been  gathered  up  and  printed 
by  enterprising  states,  and  some  current  rec- 
ords are  i)rinted  at  or  near  tlie  time  when 
they  are  made.  All  tlic  states  (except  Rhode 
Island)  print  the  jotinials  of  their  two  houses, 
their  statutes  and  the  decisions  of  tiieir  Su- 
preme courts;  some  of  them  have  series  of 
reports  of  lieads  of  state  departments  and 
other  public  officials.  'I  lie  cities  rarely  print 
their  journals  except  in  a  few  cases  where 
there  is  an  olTicial  newspaper,  but  they  issue 
plenteous  financial  reports,  and  reports  of  their 
principal   public  services  from  year  to  year. 

The  manuscript  records  of  tiie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  enormous  in  extent,  notwitlistand- 
ing  (jestrnctive  fires  in  1814  and  again,  in 
the  Treasury  Depjirtment,  in  18.3.'?.  Parts  of 
these  records  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Library  of  Congress;  and  pressure  has  been  ex- 
ercised to  secure  an  archive  building. 

The  printed  records  of  the  Government  in- 
clude journals  of  the  two  houses,  statutes,  re- 
ports of  the  decisions  of  tlie  Supreme  Court, 
and  a  complex  mass  of  reports  of  committees, 
of  executive  officials,  and  otlier  matter.  Print- 
•  ed   editions   of   tiu-   statutes,   l)otli    federal    and 


state,  are  by  law  made  the  official  text,  not- 
withstanding any  variations  from  the  original 
manuscript  rolls.  In  addition  the  Federal 
Government,  down  to  1873  subsidized  pub- 
lications of  its  debates,  and  since  that  time 
has  issued  an  official  Congressional  Record 
containing  those  debates.  No  state  or  city 
legislature  is  thus  reported. 

See  Debates  ix  Legislature;  Messages, 
Executive;  Publications,  Governmental; 
Reports,  Judicial;   Reports  of  Committees. 

References:  Committee  on  Documentary  Hist. 
Publications  of  U.  S.  Gov.,  "Report"  in  »S'e'n. 
Docs.,  60  Cong.,  2  Sess,,  No.  714  (190!)); 
lists  and  bibliography  in  Channing,  Hart  and 
Turner,  Guide  to  Am.  Hist.   (1912),  §§  42-44. 

A.  B.  Hart. 

PUBLIC  REVENUE,  COLLECTION  OF.  See 
Revenue,  Public,  Collection  of. 


PUBLIC    REVENUE,    SOURCES    OF. 
Revenue,  Public  Sources  of. 


See 


PUBLIC  ROADS,  OFFICE  OF.  The  Office  of 
Public  Roads  is  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  De- 
Iiartment  of  Agriculture  {see  Agriculture, 
Department  of).  The  Office  has  no  general 
powers  of  road  administration,  construction, 
or  maintenance,  but  confines  its  activity  to 
educational  and  scientific  work.  It  gives  in- 
struction in  mctliods  of  road-building,  tlirough 
the  medium  of  short  object-lesson  roads,  built 
at  local  expense,  under  the  supervision  of  an 
eiigiiieer  from  the  office,  furnishes  advice  to 
local  road  authorities  upon  request,  and  ar- 
ranges for  lectures  and  the  su])i)ly  of  informa- 
tion on  good  roads  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  also  tests  road  materials,  and  un- 
dertakes other  scientific  investigations  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  roads,  especially  in 
rural  districts.  See  Roads.  Reference:  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Atmual  Reports. 

A.   N.   H. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.    See    Schools,  Public. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE.  A  term  denoting  both 
the  ai>pointive  and  elective  official  positions  in 
government.  It  also  applies  to  military  serv- 
ice. It  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  duties 
of  such  service  performed  in  an  honorable 
manner.  O.   C.   IL 


PUBLIC   SERVICE   COMMISSIONS 


Public  service  commissions  are  of  two  kinds, 
state  and  municipal.  Although  the  two  classes 
are  created  ff>r  tiie  same  general  jmrpose  anrl 
pfiflsesH  certain  character  isfirs  in  common, 
they  are  so  difTerent  in  functions  that  they 
Bhould  be  treated  separately. 


State  Commissions. — Although  commissions 
having  jurisdiction  over  particular  classes  of 
'orporations  had  been  established  earlier,  the 
New  York  statute  of  1907  was  the  first  to 
create  a  "public  service  commission."  When 
Governor  lIuRhes  took  office   in   New  York   in 
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190"),  lie  stated  that  the  time  had  oonio  for  a 
revision  of  tlie  statutes  rolatinj^  to  tlie  re;j;ula- 
tion  of  public  serviee  loi  poiutiiius,  for  the 
extension  of  the  field  of  control,  and  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  various  autliorities  haviiii^ 
to  do  with  its  various  phases.  He  urj^ed  upon 
the  lejiislature  the  enactment  of  a  law  earry- 
injj  »)ut  tiiese  {general  recoiinnciidat ions,  and 
altiioujih  there  was  eonsiderahlo  opposition 
from  the  corporations  upon  the  one  hand  and 
certain  politicians  upon  the  other,  the  Public 
Service  Commissions  Law  of  l!t()7  was  linally 
adopted  with  sinj;ular  unanimity,  only  five 
votes  hein«j  recorded  ajjainst  it  in  both 
branches  of  a  legislature  having  a  total  mem- 
U'rship    of   200. 

Followinjr  tile  exainjile  of  New  York,  otlier 
states  iiave  established  similar  commissions. 
In  some  instances,  (c.  g.,  Vermont  and  Ohio) 
tliey  are  called  pul)lic  service  commissions; 
in  others,  public  utilities  commissions  (c.  g., 
Connecticut  and  Kansas)  ;  elsewhere,  corjiora- 
tion  commissions  (c  g.,  Virginia  and  Okla- 
homa): and  also  railroad  commissions  (c.  g., 
Wisconsin  and  Georgia).  Although  varying 
greatly  in  organization,  jxtwers  and  duties, 
there  is  no  fundamental  dill'erence  represented 
by  their  ditTerences  in  name.  Most  commis- 
sions have  developed  out  of  or  been  formed 
about  the  railroad  commissions  found  in  prac- 
tically every  state. 

Scope. — Generally  speaking,  common  carri- 
ers, and  particularly  steam  railroads,  were 
the  first  public  utilities  to  be  subjected  to 
public  regulation,  largely  for  the  reasons  tliat 
local  authorities  were  unable  to  deal  efTective- 
ly  with  them;  that  the  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  were  more  numerous  and  more  wide- 
spread than  in  other  fields;  and  that  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  country  was  more 
dependent  upon  transportation  facilities  than 
upon  any  other  public  utility.  Consequently, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  twentietli  century, 
nearly  every  state  in  the  United  States  had  a 
railroad  commission.  These  commissions  were 
<lissimilar  in  many  regards,  but  generally 
their  functions  were  limited  to  railroads  and 
other  common  carriers  connected  therewith, 
street  railways  occasionally  being  included. 

Recently,  the  movement  for  regulation  and 
control  of  all  public  service  corporations  has 
gained  considerable  headway.  Massacliusetts 
was  the  pioneer  state  with  its  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commission  of  1885;  but  for  fifteen 
years  Massachusetts  was  practically  the  only 
state  which  provided  for  effective  control  of 
lighting  companies.  In  certain  states  the 
movement  for  public  regulation  has  resultetl 
in  the  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  rail- 
road commission  to  include  other  corporations, 
so  that  the  title  railroad  commission  may  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  functions  performed  o.r 
of  the  corporations  under  its  jurisdiction.  In 
other  states,  the  railroad  commission  has  been 
abolished  or  reorganized  and  given  a  new  title 


(sec  instances  mentioned  above).  In  others, 
tlie  functions  distributed  among  various  de- 
partments have  been  transferred  to  one  de- 
partment and  its  jurisdiction  extended  to 
many  matters  theretofore  outside  of  the  field 
of   siipcrvisiiin. 

New  York.— In  New  York  two  public  service 
coimiiissions  were  created.  One,  olTicially 
known  as  the  Public  Service  Commission  for 
the  first  district,  was  given  general  jurisdic- 
tion over  public  service  corporations  in  New 
York  City,  although  in  certain  respects  its 
jurisdiction  extends  beyond  city  boundaries. 
Tlie  other,  ofiicially  known  as  the  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  for  the  second  district,  was 
given  general  jurisdiction  over  the  rest  of  the 
state,  altliougli  in  certain  respects  its  jurisdic- 
tion extends  witliiii  the  City  of  New  York. 
In  addition  to  the  regulation  of  railroad,  street 
railroad  and  other  commcm  carrier  corpora- 
tions, and  gas,  electric  light,  telephone  and 
telegraph  companies,  the  Public  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  first  district  may  construct, 
equip,  lease  and  operate  rapid  transit  lines  or 
award  franchises  to  private  corporations,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  city  autiiorities. 

Functions. — c;enerally  speaking,  pulilic  serv- 
ice commissions  and  the  other  state  boards 
having  a  similar  title,  supervise  and  regulate 
the  principal  jmblic  service  corporations.  Al- 
though, naturally,  the  functions  of  the  various 
commissions  vary  greatly  in  detail,  the  more 
important  have  power:  (1)  to  fix  maximum 
rates   charged   for   various   classes   of   service; 

(2)  to  prescribe  the  character  and  kind  of 
service  rendered,  e.  g.,  number  of  trains  and 
cars  operated,  time  schedules,  speed,  quality 
and  pressure  of  gas,  quality  of  water  supplied; 

(3)  to  order  repairs,  improvements  and 
changes  in  plant,  such  as  tracks,  terminals, 
stations,  motive  power,  gas  works,  electric 
lines,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  water 
supplies,  etc.,  in  order  that  tlie  company  may 
have  the  projier  equipment  with  which  to  give 
adequate  service;  (4)  to  require  the  installa- 
tion of  devices  to  promote  health,  safety  and 
convenience  to  the  public,  such  as  automatic 
couplers,  air  lirakes,  fenders,  wheelguards, 
signal  systems,  ventilation  facilities,  etc.;  (5) 
to  investigate  accidents  and  to  determine 
whether  changes  in  plant,  equipment  or 
method  of  operation  sliould  be  adopted  in  or- 
der to  prevent  repetition;  (6)  to  receive  and 
investigate  complaints  bj^  aggrieved  persons 
and  to  order  such  relief  as  the  facts  warrant; 
(7)  to  establish  uniform  .systems  of  accounts 
and  prcscrilie  the  manner  in  which  records 
shall  be  kept,  including  the  form  of  annual, 
quarterly  and  other  periodic  reports;  (8)  to 
test  gas  and  electric  meters;  (0)  to  authorize 
the  issuance  of  stock,  bonds  and  other  finan- 
cial obligations;  (10)  to  approve  franchises, 
rights  and  privileges  which  have  just  been 
granted  or  which  have  not  heretofore  been  ex- 
ercised,    including     the     right     to     determine 
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whether  convenience  and  necessity  require  the 
construction  and  operation  of  transportation 
lines  and  other  means  of  communication,  light- 
ing systems  and  water  works;  (11)  to  examine 
into  the  general  condition  and  management  of 
public  service  corporations  and  to  keep  in- 
formed as  to  their  methods,  practices  and  regu- 
lations, in  order  to  enforce  the  fulfillment  of 
obligations  to  the  public  and  the  proper  man- 
agement of  their  property.  In  addition  a  few 
commissions  have  a  limited  jurisdiction  over 
municipal  plants  (e.  g.,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts and  particularly  Wisconsin). 

Legislative,  Judicial  and  Administrative 
Control. — It  is  apparent  that  some  of  these 
functions  are  legislative,  others  quasi-judicial 
and  others  administrative.  For  example,  the 
rate-making  authority  ordinarily  belongs  to 
the  legislative  branch,  but  tlie  courts  have 
held  that  the  delegation  of  such  powers  to 
administrative  bodies  is  constitutional.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  that  regulation  by  legisla- 
tive act,  by  judicial  decree  or  by  a  suit  at 
law,  is  ineffective.  Legislatures  are  not  al- 
ways in  session,  in  some  states  only  once  in 
two  years:  their  problems  are  numerous  and 
varied:  they  do  not  have  the  time  or  the 
staff  of  experts  to  deal  with  corporation  prob- 
lems; their  work  must  necessarily  be  restrict- 
ed to  the  establishment  of  certain  broad  prin- 
ciples. The  application  of  these  principles 
must   be   turned   over   to   special    departments. 

The  principal  function  of  the  judiciary  is  to 
rule  upon  questions  of  law  and  not  to  estab- 
lish new  rules  of  conduct.  Judges  are  selected 
presumably  because  of  their  legal  knowledge 
and  attainments.  Familiarity  with  public 
utilities  and  the  needs  of  the  people  are  not 
within  tlie  usual  requirements  for  judicial 
position.  The  courts  have  no  staff  of  experts 
and  are  not  organized  to  direct  such  a  staff 
if  one  were  established.  The  reasons  are 
plain,  therefore,  why  regulation  through  the 
judiciary  and  through  law  suits  did  not  prove 
satisfactory. 

A  profK-rly  organized  pul)lic  service  commis- 
sion has  a  staff  of  experts:  its  members  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  special  prol)lems  with  which 
they  have  to  deal;  the  commission  is  constant- 
ly in  session ;  its  attention  is  not  diverted  to 
other  and  dissimilar  matters;  and  when  it  has 
ac(|uired  experience,  it  deals  with  corporation 
problems  prf)mptly  and  fairly. 

Organization. — The  organization  of  commis- 
sions varies  consideralily.  The  number  of 
members  is  usually  tliree  or  five.  Their  sal- 
aries rarely  exceed  $5,000.  but  in  New  York 
each  member  is  paid  $ir>.000  a  year.  Terms 
of  office  usually  range  from  three  to  six  years, 
and  members  are  generally  appointed  by  the 
governor,  although  in  some  states  they  are 
elected.  The  numlK-r  of  «'mployees  varies 
greatly.  In  tin-  larg<T  sfates  where  great 
powers  have  been  confern-d.  there  is  a  con- 
siderable   staff,    consisting    of    engineers,    ac- 
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countants,  statisticians,  clerks  and  lawyers. 
Generally  speaking,  the  appropriations  are  too 
small  for  efficient  regulation. 

Municipal  Commissions. — Since  1908,  public 
service  commissions,  or  authorities  having  a 
similar  title,  have  been  established  in  about 
ten  cities — St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  three 
other  Missouri  cities,  Denver,  Seattle,  Los 
Angeles,  Wilmington.  Del.,  and  Houston,  Tex- 
as. The  Denver  Public  Utilities  Commission 
was  established  to  acquire  and  operate  water 
works,  and  in  this  respect  differs  from  the 
authorities  in  other  cities.  Generally  speak- 
ing, these  commissions  do  not  have  authority 
to  issue  orders  or  to  exercise  the  powers  above 
stated  as  appertaining  to  state  commissions. 
Ordinarily,  they  investigate  complaints,  in- 
quire into  the  enforcement  of  franchise  pro- 
visions and  ordinances  affecting  public  service 
corporations,  recommend  rates  to  be  estab- 
lished and  regulations  as  to  service,  report 
upon  applications  for  franchises  and  superin- 
tend construction   work. 

In  a  few  instances  they  have  gone  further. 
Thus  the  Wilmington  commission,  established 
under  a  special  act  of  the  legislature,  has  au- 
thority to  issue  orders  requiring  safe  and  ade- 
quate service,  prescribing  an  accounting  sys- 
tem, and  fixing  rates;  and  no  franchise  may 
be  granted  without  the  commission's  certificate 
that  it  is  necessary  and  proper  for  public  con- 
venience. The  St.  Josepli  commission  was  also 
established  under  a  special  act  and  has  sim- 
ilar powers,  including  approval  of  transfers, 
assignments,  leases  or  contracts  relating  to  a 
franchise,  the  acquisition  of  stocks  and  bonds 
of  one  corporation  by  another,  and  the  is- 
suance of  bonds. 

In  two  cities  these  powers  are  vested  in  a 
single  individual.  In  tlie  others,  tliey  are 
exercised  by  a  board  having  three  or  five  mem- 
bers. Their  salaries  are  not  large,  and  the 
staff  is  naturally  limited   in  luimbers. 

See  BoAuns,  ^Municipal;  Charters,  Munici- 
pal; City  and  the  State;  Commission  Sys- 
tem OF  City  Government  ;  Municipal  Govern- 
ment; Municipal  Go\trnment  in  Conti- 
nental Europe;  Municipal  Ownership, 
FiTNCTioNs  OK:  Puni.ic  Service  Corporations; 
Railroad  Commissions,  State;  Transit  in 
Cities,  Problems  of. 

References:  M.  Thelen,  Report  on  J.cading 
Railroad  and  I'lihlic  Scrricc  Commissiotis 
(1011):  A.  R.  Foote,  Regulation  of  Public. 
T^tilities  (1011):  Lairs  of  MafisacliUftetts,  Xew 
York  and  WLseonsin  Regidating  (las  and  Klee- 
tric  Companies,  pul)lished  by  National  Elec- 
tric Light  Association  (IflOS):  Am.  Year 
Hook,  1910,  31.3-:n(5.  mil.  44G-4.'52.  1912,  280- 
28.3;  B.  IT.  Meyer.  "Central  Utility  Commia- 
sions  and  Home  Rule,"  Am.  Pol.  .Sfri.  Rev., 
V.  Aug.,  1011.  MiLo  R.  Maltbie. 

PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATIONS.  Pub- 
lic     service     (■(ir|)<ii:i(  ions      (  Miiiict  inns     called 
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quasi-public  corporations)  hnw  icrtaiii  cliar- 
actoristics  of  public  or  municipal  corporations. 
Thcv  have  also  numy  of  the  essential  cluirac- 
toristics  of  jirivatc  corporations,  c.  «/.,  limited 
liability,  perpetual  existence  and  the  riglit 
to  sue  and  be  suetl.  Tliey  have  also  certain 
powers  and  duties  which  do  iu)t  attacii  to  pri- 
vate corporations,  altlioujjh  tiiere  is  no  sharp 
dividinjr  line  of  demarcation. 

Statutory  definitions  vary  (for  example, 
Dliio.  .Maryland  ami  \  crmont  laws)  ;  but  gen- 
erally speakinjr,  a  public  service  corporation 
is  one  which  operates  a  public  utility  {sec) 
and  it  is  largely  the  public  character  and 
necessity  of  the  service  supplied  that  leads 
to  the  ap|)lication  of  certain  rules  which  do 
not  apply  to  private  corporations.  A  corpor- 
ation operating  a  telephone  system  upon  pri- 
vate property  for  its  own  use  is  not  a  public 
service  corporation.  On  the  other  hand,  gen- 
eral use  by  the  public  does  not  alone  define 
a  public  service  corporation:  a  corporation 
supplying  food  products  performs  a  general 
function,  but  it  is  not  considered  a  public 
service  corporation. 

Eminent  Domain. — The  right  to  take  land 
necessary  for  the  service  is  another  character- 
istic.    A  railroad  corporation  would  be  practic- 


not  like  bis  religion,  race  or  habits;  but  the 
public  service  cor])oration  must  serve  all  in- 
dividuals regardless  of  personal  likes  or  dis- 
likes. I'asscngers,  shippers  and  consumers  may 
bi>  classilied  and  regulations  may  be  enforced 
to  protwt  the  interests  of  the  corporation,  but 
tliis  power  may  not  be  used  to  deny  aervice  to 
anyone  or  to  any  class. 

Public  service  corporations  must  provide 
ailccpuite  facilities.  The  j)rivate  corporation 
has  no  such  duty.  The  grocer  is  under  no 
legal  obligation  to  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  potatoes;  and  if  he  docs  not,  the  citizen 
has  no  legal  remedy.  He  must  raise  his  own 
potatoes  or  secure  them  from  .some  other 
grocer.  A  gas  company,  upon  the  other  hand, 
must  provide  sullicient  gas  to  supply  every- 
one applying.  The  consumer  Jias  the  right  to 
legal  redress  if  the  company  is  careless  and 
indiflerent  as  to  the  supply. 

All  charges  must  be  reasonable,  and  excessive 
or  extortionate  rates  are  illegal;  a  private  cor- 
jx)ration  may  ordinarily  exact  all  it  can  col- 
lect, particularly  if  tiiere  is  actual  and  free 
competition.  A  public  service  corporation  may 
not  overcharge,  even  though  it  may  have  a 
monopoly. 

Further,  it  may  not  discriminate  or  grant 
ally  helpless  without  such  riglit,  for  the  refusal  undue  preference.  This  principle  does  not 
of  a   few  owners  to  sell  their  property  might  |  mean  that  everyone  must  be  charged  the  same 


effectually  block  the  construction  of  the  road 
The  public  necessity  and  convenience  of  trans- 
portation systems  is  so  great  and  the  exist- 
ence and  development  of  a  community  so 
largely  depend  upon  adequate  transportation 
that  it  is  considered  proper  to  clothe  a  public 
service  corporation  with  the  right  to  condemn 
private  property  for  pul)lie  uses.  This  power 
is  not  vital  to  all  public  service  corpo- 
rations, for  many  need  private  property  only 
to  a  limited  degree;  gas  and  electric  com- 
panies often  do  not  possess  such  right,  for 
they  can  usually  secure  what  land  is  needed 
without  recourse  to  condemnation  proceedings. 

Franchises. — Usually  a  public  service  cor- 
poration must  have  a  special  local  franchise 
in  addition  to  its  corporate  charter.  The  right 
to  be  a  corporation  does  not  necessarily  con- 
fer any  authority  to  occupy  the  streets,  high- 
ways or  public  places,  and  most  public  serv- 
ices involve  such  use.  But  neither  street  use 
nor  a  special  franchise  is  ab.solutely  necessary 
to  a  public  service  corporation:  express  com- 
panies usually  operate  without  such  franchise, 
and  common  carriers  may  operate  wholly  on 
private  land. 

Obligations. — Because  of  the  public  nature 
of  the  industry  and  the  special  powers  con- 
ferred, public  service  corporations  have  im- 
portant duties  and  are  subject  to  restrictions 
that  do  not  apply  to  private  corporations 
generally.  In  the  first  place,  they  must  serve 
everyone  who  complies  with  reasonable  regii- 
lations.  The  private  corporation  may  refuse 
to  supply  a  person  because  its  managers  may 


rate  or  that  there  must  be  one  rate  for  every 
commodity  or  kind  of  service.  Classification  of 
service  and  consumers  is  permissible,  provided 
such  classification  does  not  result  in  discrimi- 
nation or  preferential  treatment.  But  when  a 
classification  has  been  made  which  is  proper, 
every  person,  community,  or  locality  within 
each  class  must  be  cliarged  exactly  the  same 
rate  and  no  variance  is  permissible.  The  pri- 
vate corporation  incurs  no  legal  penalty  when 
it  violates  such  a  principle  and  may  serve 
one  consumer  free  while  charging  another 
under  the    same    circumstances. 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  public 
service  corporations.  But  the  list  of  specific 
public  services  covered  is  enlarging  from  de- 
cade to  decade,  for  functions  which  were  once 
considered  private  and  which  were  defined  by 
contract  are  now  regulated  by  law  and  ad- 
ministrative order.  In  essence  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  public  service  corporations  are 
not  new,  but  only  in  recent  times  have  they 
been  worked  out  in  such  detail  and  made  to 
apply  to  such  a  variety  of  services. 

Publicity. — Two  public  demands  have  been 
prominent  in  recent  years,  of  which  the  first 
is  publicity  (see).  It  is  ordinarily  impossible 
for  the  public  to  secure  accurate  information 
regarding  the  operations  of  private  companies. 
Even  stockholders  are  not  able  to  get  full  in- 
formation, and  it  is  not  considered  desirable 
that  a  private  corporation  should  be  required 
to  make  public  all  of  its  business  relations. 
A  public  service  cor[)oration  has  unusual 
corporate    powers,    and    has    public    duties    to 
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perform.  Naturally  neither  the  public  which 
it  serves  nor  the  governmental  authorities,  who 
are  supposed  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds, 
are  able  to  act  Avisely  and  intelligently  unless 
they  have  complete  and  accurate  information. 
It  is  advantageous  also  to  a  corporation  which 
is  conducting  its  business  properly  to  have 
the  facts  placed  before  the  public.  The  refusal 
to  give  information  and  protests  against  pub- 
licity usually  inspire  suspicion  and  invite  at- 
tack. The  corporations  which  have  received 
most  consideration  and  have  been  most  fairly 
dealt  with  are  those  who  have  followed  a  policy 
of  publicity  and  frankness. 

Government  Regulations. — The  second  great 
public  demand  is  for  governmental  regulation, 
and  within  the  last  decade  it  has  spread  wide- 
ly and  rapidly.  Kegulation  by  statute  and 
judicial  decision  have  been  found  inadequate 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public,  and 
many  states  have  established  administrative 
bodies  for  that  purpose.  Public  service  cor- 
porations have  existed  so  long  without  ade- 
(juate  regulation  and  the  laissez  fairc  doctrine 
has  had  such  a  strong  hold  that  the  extent  of 
regulation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  need 
for  it.  In  ordinary  business,  competition  sup- 
plemented by  statutes  requiring  competitors  to 
keep  within  certain  bounds,  has  been  considered 
sufliciently  forceful  to  protect  the  public 
against  poor  service,  high  rates  and  improper 
treatment  in  other  directions.  The  movement 
towards  monopoly,  however,  has  been  so  strong 
and  the  elimination  of  competition  has  been 
so  complete  that  the  state  has  had  to  step  in. 
Even  competing  services,  such  as  gas  and  elec- 
tricity, have  frequently  Ix'cn  brought  under 
a  single  management,  and  there  are  a  number 
of  holding  companies  which  control  public  serv- 
vice  corporations  scattered  tiiroughout  the 
United  States.  In  the  face  of  such  a  general 
and  widespread  ni()\('nu'iit,  the  individual  has 
been  helpless  without  the  aid  of  governmental 
supervision. 

See  BusiNES.s,  Governmkxt  Eestricttox  on; 
c'oui'okations,  buiskau  ok;  fua  nc'ihsks  to 
Corporations;  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; Laisskz  Faike;  AlrMciPAL  Owner- 
ship; Pliilic  Service  Commissions;  I'm-. 
LiciTY  OF   Corporate  Accounts;    Railroads, 

i'nU.IC  r)WNERSlllI>   OK. 

References:  Bruce  W'ynian,  Special  Lau:  flov- 
crning  J'ublio  Hervice  Corporations  (1011); 
IviiiH  and  Mason,  Control  of  I'lihlir  Utilities 
(1908).  MiLo  K.  Maltuie. 


PUBLIC  USE.  Some  constitutional  ques- 
tions as  to  tlie  acquisition,  dcjirivation  or  con- 
trol of  property  depend  for  their  solution  on 
the  question  whether  tlie  use  or  purpose  for 
which  it  is  taken  or  acquired  is  public. 

(1)  The  owner  of  private  property  may 
be  deprived  of  its  ownership  or  use  without 
lii.s  consent  tinder  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of    eminent    donuiin    only    where    it    is    taken 


for  or  appropriated  to  a  public  purpose    {see 
Eminent  Domain). 

(2)  The  power  of  taxation  is  a  sovereign 
power,  the  exercise  of  which  results  in  a 
forced  appropriation  to  the  public  use  of  pri- 
vate property,  and  such  aijpropriation  can 
only  be  justified  within  the  proper  limits  of 
the  taxing  power  when  the  purpose  is  pub- 
lic. Otherwise  such  appropriation  constitutes 
a  deprivation  in  violation  of  due  process  of 
law  (see  Loan  Association  vs  Topeka). 

(3)  Private  property  devoted  bj'  its  owner 
to  a  public  use  becomes  subject  in  various 
ways  to  governmental  regulation,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  rates  of  charge  which 
may  be  made  for  the  use  of  the  property  thus 
employed  iscc  MuNN  vs.  ILLINOIS;  Prices 
and  Charges  ) . 

The  purposes  or  uses  which  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  public  in  these  three  groups  of 
cases  are  not  capable  of  very  exact  definition 
nor  are  they  the  same  in  one  group  as  in 
another.  They  are  the  subject  i)rimarily  of 
the  exercise  of  legislative  discretion  under 
general  constitutional  limitations  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  over  indi- 
viduals and  property. 

Other  proper  interference  with  private  prop- 
erty amounting  even  to  a  complete  destruction 
or  deprivation  of  a  beneficial  use  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  exercise  by  the  states  or  the 
United  States  of  their  essential  powers  of 
sovereignty. 

See  Due  Process  of  Law;  Nuisances, 
Ahatement  of;  Police  Power;  Property, 
Ric.iits  ok. 

Reference:  F.  J.  Goodnow,  Social  Reform  and 
the  Constitution  (1911),  2G4-274. 

Emlin  McClain. 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES.  This  phrase  has  re- 
cently been  eoiiied  and  has  as  yet  no  clear 
definition  except  as  defined  in  certain  statutes 
for  a  special  purpose  as  in  New  Jersey  and 
(  alifornia.  Ordinarily,  it  includes  railroads, 
street  railroads  and  other  common  carriers, 
water  works,  gas  works,  electricity  supplies, 
and  telegraph  and  telephone  systems — plants 
used  l)y  the  public  for  the  transjiortation  of 
persons,  property  and  communications,  with 
sjieeific  compensation.  Streets,  sewers  and 
hridges  are  not  ordinarily  included,  for  a  specif- 
ic charge  is  not  made  for  the  service  rendered, 
although  in  a  broad  sense  they  are  public 
utilities;  but  where  a  charge  is  made,  like  a 
bridge  toll,  they  are  properly  included  under 
the  definition. 

Public  use  is  an  important  element,  for  a 
railroad  operated  wholly  upon  private  prop- 
erty to  which  the  pnblic  has  no  access  is  not 
a  public  utility.  Tlu-  existence  or  non-exist- 
ence of  a  franchise  is  not  a  determining  char- 
acteristic, altliongh  most  ]>nblic  utilities  can- 
not legally  be  operated  withovit  it;  but  there 
are  exceptions,  such  as  express  companies, 
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which  ordinarily  have  no  franchise.  Use  of 
tlic  puhlie  hij,'hways  is  not  definitive.  A  rail- 
road may  bo  oi>erati'd  exclusively  upon  pri- 
vate property,  not  even  crossing  a  street,  hut 
in  ordinary  parlance  it  is  considered  a  public 
utility.  Likewise,  a  warehouse  for  the  storage 
and  transfer  of  grain  is  in  certain  states  in- 
cluded among  public  utilities.  The  method  of 
operation  is  unimportant,  for  many  utilities 
are  operated  directly  by  public  authorities 
while  others  are  in  the  hands  of  private  corpo- 
rations subject  to  governmental  control  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree. 

See  KxrRESS  Service,  Regulation  of;  Fran- 
chises TO  Corporations;  Lighting,  Electric; 
Plbuc     Service     Corporations;     Railroads, 


REGIL.VTION      OF;      Ra1L1«)AI)S,      STREET;      TELE- 

GR.\Pii;  Telephones;  Transit  in  Cities,  Prob- 
lems OK;  Water  Sipply. 

References:  Bruce  Wyman,  The  Special  Law 
liurcrniiig  I'ublic  Service  Corporations  ( 1911)  ; 
E.  \V.  Bemis,  Municipal  ilutwpolies  (18!)!)). 

M.  R.  Maltbie. 

PUBLIC     UTILITIES,     VALUATION     OF. 

See    \  ALLATIO.N    OF    I'UIJLIU    UTILITIES. 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  BOARDS  OF.    See  Boards 

OF  I'LULic  Works. 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  CONTRACT  SYSTEM  OF. 

See  Co.NTRAcx  System  of  1'urlic  Works. 
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Variety. — The  term  "public  works"  may  be 
defined  as  physical  constructions  or  improve- 
ments carried  out  by  governmental  agency  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public.  Works  of  this  kind 
are  inaugurated  and  prosecuted  by  every  type 
of  public  administrative  body  from  the  Con- 
gress of  the  L'nited  States  to  the  village 
council,  acting  directly  or  through  authorized 
agencies. 

The  United  States  Government  has  been  en- 
gaged in  enterprises  of  this  kind  almost  from 
the  time  of  its  organization.  The  public  works 
of  the  United  States  Government  have  been 
of  a  varied  character  and  are  administered 
by  diflferent  departments.  Military  fortifi- 
cations and  river  and  harbor  improvements 
are  under  the  charge  of  the  War  Department; 
the  construction  of  naval  vessels  under  the 
Navy  Department;  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  lighthouses  and  of  public  buildings 
under  the  Treasury  Department ;  and  tlie  recent 
extensive  irrigation  and  desert  reclamation 
work   under   the   Department   of   the   Interior. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  public  work  men- 
tioned, the  improvement  of  the  rivers  and  har- 
bors of  the  country  is  perhaps  of  most  im- 
portance and   interest   to  the  public. 

Constitutional  Question. — The  authority  of 
the  national  government  to  engage  in  the  con- 
struction of  lighthouses,  the  improvement  of 
rivers  and  harbors  and  other  public  projects 
is  usually  derived  from  that  clause  of  the 
Constitution  which  confers  upon  Congress  the 
right,  "to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes"  (Art.  I,  Sec.  viii,  ^3). 
It  has  generally  been  accepted  that  this  clause 
implies  the  right  and  duty  of  the  national 
government  to  control  the  physical  agencies 
and  facilities  of  foreign  and  interstate  com- 
merce, including  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors,  so  far  as  they  are 
an  element  in  such  commerce. 
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The  question  whether  the  national  govern- 
ment may  undertake  public  improvements  that 
are  purely  intrastate,  or  that  may  be  main- 
ly for  the  benefit  of  a  part  of  the  nation  only, 
was  raised  and  vigorously  discussed  in  the 
early  history  of  the  government.  One  political 
party  strongly  advocated  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  Government  to  engage  in  the  construc- 
tion of  canals  and  highways  in  the  interior 
of  the  country  that  liad  little  or  no  relation  to 
foreign  or  interstate  commerce,  or  which  were 
wholly  within  the  limits  of  a  single  state; 
while  the  other  party  stood  for  a  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  the  Constitution, 
as  they  understood   it. 

Up  to  1829  Congress  was  not  far  from  even- 
ly divided  upon  the  question ;  numerous  acts 
were  passed  appropriating  money  for  such 
internal  improvements,  some  of  which  were 
approved  and  some  vetoed  by  the  diflferent 
Presidents;  for  the  famous  Cumberland  Road 
(see)  appropriations  aggregating  about  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  were  made  from  time  to 
time.  Both  Presidents  IMadison  and  ilonroe 
in  veto  messages  entered  into  exhaustive  dis- 
cussions of  tlie  constitutional  question  in- 
volved. 

Appropriations  for  National  Improvements. 
— From  182!)  to  18G0  it  semed  to  be  conceded 
generally  that  the  strict  construction  view  was 
right;  but  soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil 
W^ar,  Congress  began  making  liberal  appro- 
priations for  river  and  harbor  improvements, 
without  strict  regard  to  whether  they  were 
interstate  or  intrastate  in  character,  and  in 
time  Congress  became  very  lavish  with  such 
appropriations.  The  controlling  motive  of 
many  congressmen  seemed  to  be  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  money  to  be 
expended  in  their  own  districts,  with  little 
regard  to  the  total  cost  of  the  improvements 
or  their  ade(iuacy  for  any  useful  purpose.  The 
practice   of    members    joining   their    efforts   to 
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secure  desired  local  appropriations,  commonly 
called  "log-rolling,"  was  freely  resorted  to  in 
the  effort  of  each  to  obtain  as  large  a  share 
of  the  spoils  as  possible.  In  hundreds  of 
cases  the  money  thus  appropriated  and  expend- 
ed was  practically  squandered,  and  served 
no  public  purposes.  Little  or  no  permanent 
benefit,  even  local,  resulted  from  many  of 
these  hastily  planned  and  executed  projects, 
and  many  of  them  have  long  since  passed  into 
desuetude  and  oblivion. 

Furthermore,  the  appropriations  for  worthy 
projects  were  generally  inadequate,  partly  at 
least,  because  of  the  dissipation  of  the  ag- 
gregate appropriations  available  among  petty 
and  ill  considered  projects;  and  tlie  works  of 
real  importance  were  hampered  and  delayed 
by  the  want  of  funds  to  carry  them  on  prop- 
erly, so  that  in  the  end  they  cost  far  more 
than  they  should. 

Eventually,  public  opinion  forced  upon  Con- 
gress a  more  reasonable  and  conservative 
policy,  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  government  aid  for  a  river 
and  harbor  improvement  that  is  not  warrant- 
ed by  its  prospective  usefulness.  The  ap- 
propriations are  concentrated  upon  projects  of 
actual  value  and  provision  is  usually  made  to 
carry  out  meritorious  projects  without  delay 
or  the  lack  of  funds  to  conduct  the  work  in  the 
most  economical  manner. 

Engineer     Corps. — Improvements     of     rivers 


tion  of  the  officers  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  and 
the  records  of  this  body  of  civilian  assistants 
for  ability,  integrity  and  faithful  service  have 
compared  very  favorably  with  those  of  the 
members  of  the  corps  itself. 

The  work  has  been  done  under  the  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Army,  which 
while  doubtless  admirably  adapted  to  the  con- 
trol of  military  operations,  are  in  many  re- 
spects not  so  well  suited  for  the  conduct  of 
civil  public  works,  and  tliis  fact  has  made  tlie 
efficient  and  economical  administration  of  such 
work  more  difficult  and  perplexing. 

The  long  experience  of  the  War  Department 
in  conducting  civil  public  works  has  developed 
a  very  complete  and  elective  organization  and 
system  of  administration.  Under  the  Secre- 
tary of  W^ar,  the  executive  head  of  the  Engi- 
neer Corps  is  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The 
country  is  divided  into  geographical  districts 
to  tlie  general  charge  and  control  of  each  of 
which  is  assigned  one  of  the  senior  or  more 
able  officers  of  the  Corps.  These  districts 
may  be  divided  into  subdistricts  in  charge  of 
younger  officers,  many  of  whom  are,  however, 
assigned  to  the  immediate  charge  of  some  in- 
dividual project  though  these  are  more  fre- 
quently under  the  direct  charge  of  the  U.  S. 
assistant  engineers.  The  strict  discipline  of 
the  military  arm  of  the  service  is  enforced  in 
the  engineer  corps  and  its  work,  with  such 
modifications   onlv  as   the   different   nature   of 


and     liarbors    have    Ijcen    carried    out    almost    the  work  makes  necessary 


wholly  by  the  War  Department  through  the 
agency  of  the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Unitod 
States  Army.  As  early  as  1824  Congress 
enacted  that  all  such  work  should  be  executed 
under  the  control  of  tiie  Army  engineers,  and 
that  policy  has  been  continued  ever  since.  Tlie 
Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army  is  a  body  of  able 
engineers  built  up  by  selecting  from  each 
graduating  class  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  a  small  number  of  the  ablest  and 
most  promising  young  men,  those  standing 
highest  in  each  class,  and  assigning  them  to 
j)ermanent  duty  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  where 
in  course  of  regular  service  they  acquire 
practical  knowledge  and  experience  in  conduct- 
ing public  works.  Tlie  record  of  this  body  of 
men,  both  for  ability  and  integrity  has  been 
n'markablc.  In  tlic  long  period  during  wliicli 
tlic  iiicMibcrs  of  tlie  corps  have  had  control  of 
work  of  great  magnitude,  involving  the  ex- 
penditure of  enormous  sums  of  money,  often 
under  conditions  that  presented  peculiar  oppor- 
tunities for  wrong  doing,  only  a  very  few  in- 
dividuals have  been  convicted  of  unfaitliful- 
ness  or  dislionesty. 

The  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  work,  par- 
ticularly since  the  Civil  War.  has  made  it 
necessary  to  employ  a  large  number  of  civilian 
engineers  under  tiie  title  of  U.  S.  assistant 
ciigiiier'rs,  to  whom,  in  a  large  measure,  the 
iletails  and  actual  supervision  of  the  work 
has   been   entrusted,  under   the  general   direc- 


Expenditures  and  Notable  Works. — The  to- 
tal amount  appropriated  by  Congress  for  tlie 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  rivers,  har- 
bors and  canals,  and  for  examinations,  surveys 
and  contingencies  relating  thereto,  up  to  the 
end  of  1910,  has  been  nearly  $025,000,000, 
of  which  only  about  2.7  per  cent  was  ap- 
propriated liefore  the  close  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  over  43  per  cent  was  appropriated  in 
the  period  from  1900  to  1910  inclusive.  This 
does  not  include  the  expenditures  for  the 
Panama  Canal. 

The  most  important  public  work  upon  which 
tlie  government  is  now  engaged,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  works  of  the  age,  is  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  {sec  Canai.  Dum.omacy:  Panama 
Canal).  Congress  ])laced  the  construction  of 
this  gigantic  project  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
though  the  work  is  being  done  under  the  im- 
mediate superintendence  of  officers  of  the  Engi- 
ncK'r  Corps  of  the  Army. 

Other  Federal  Putlic  Work. — The  construc- 
tion and  maint(>nance  of  lighthouses  and  lights 
along  the  coasts  and  upon  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  country  is  one  of  the  most  important 
services  and  aids  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  This  work,  under  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, is  in  charge  of  the  Light  House 
Board,  composed  of  two  Navy  officers,  two 
'  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army, 
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and  two  oiviliniis  of  liijrli  si-iontilii"  attainmonts. 
'i  lie  work  in  tliis  lii'paitnu'nt  lias  \hvi\  of  a 
hijih  character,  coniparinjr  very  favorably  witii 
that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Treasury  Deiiartnient  also  has  charge  of 
the  construction  anil  maintenance  of  the  gov- 
ernment huihiinjrs  of  till'  country,  such  as  post 
otlices,  custom-houses,  courthouses,  etc.  This 
work  is  under  the  immediate  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  "Supervising  Architect  of  the  Treas- 
urv"  by  wluun  plans  for  new  buildings  are 
prepared  or  approved  and  the  buildings  erected. 

The  very  extensive  tlescrt  land  reclamation 
work  now  being  carried  on  under  the  Interior 
Department  through  the  reclamation  depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Department  is  not,  strict- 
ly speaking,  government  pul)lic  work.  Its 
object  is  to  expedite  the  reclamation  of  desert 
lands  by  the  construction  of  irrigation  projects 
the  cost  of  which  is  to  be  refunded  to  the 
government  within  stated  times  by  the  owners 
of  the  reclaimed  land.  The  work  has  been  con- 
ducted on  a  very  large  scale  with  eminent 
success,  and  it  atTords  some  quite  remarkable 
examples  of  modern  engineering  work  and  skill. 

State  Works. — Public  works  confined  witliin 
the  limits  of  a  single  state,  other  than  those 
relating  to  general  commerce,  are  carried  out 
under  the  direction  of  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  individual  states.  Such  jirojects  belong  to 
the  class  to  which  the  general  name  '"internal 
improvements"  is  usually  applied.  Projects  of 
this  class  have  a  very  wide  range  in  character 
and  extent,  and  the  tendency  seems  to  be  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  the  state  activities  to 
embrace  classes  of  public  work  that  hereto- 
fore have  been  assumed  by  counties  and  munic- 
ipalities, such  as  the  construction  of  higli- 
ways  and  the  control  of  water  resources  for 
power  or  for  domestic  use.  In  the  earlier  his- 
tory of  many  of  the  states  large  sums  were 
contributed  by  the  legislatures  to  private  per- 
sons or  corporations  to  encourage  and  assist 
in  the  construction  of  public  projects  that 
were  deemed  important  for  the  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  state,  such  as  highways, 
canals  and  railroads. 

The  methods  adopted  for  carrying  out  public 
enterprises  by  the  .state  have  not  been  uniform. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  they  have  been  execut- 
ed under  the  immediate  direction  and  control 
of  some  state  department  or  oflicer,  either 
exi.sting  or  created  for  the  purpose,  but  in 
many  cases  special  boards  or  commissions  have 
been  appointed  to  carry  out  individual  projects. 
Canals  and  Highways. — In  the  earlier  history 
of  the  country,  before  the  era  of  railroads, 
facilities  for  transportation  were  considered  of 
prime  importance  and  very  large  sums  of 
money  were  expended  by  the  .states  in  the 
f'lnstruction  of  canals  and  higliways.  New 
^  ork.  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  particularly,  ex- 
['•  nded  sums  tliat,  for  the  period,  may  fairly 
'       termed    enormous,    in    the    construction    of 

mals,    whose    life    and    usefulness    were    cut 
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short  by  the  rapid  and  extensive  development 
of  railroads.  The  Krie  Canal,  lirst  opened 
from  liutl'alo  to  Albany  in  1S4'2,  was  not  only 
one  of  the  mo.st  notaiile  public  works  of  tlie 
period,  exerting  a  vast  inlluence  on  tiie  com- 
merce of  the  state  and  the  country,  but  its 
useful  life  has  extended  <lown  to  the  present 
time,  and  it  is  now  (l!tl4)  being  rciiuilt  on  u 
much  larger  scale  at  an  expense  to  the  state 
of  more  tlian  one  hun<lred  millions,  and  its 
friends  predict  a  great  I'lilargi'mciit  and  a  long 
extension  of  its  life  of  usefulness  {sec  Canals 
A.Ni)  Other  Aktifuiai.  Watkrways), 

At  the  jircsi'ut  time  the  revival  and  ex- 
tension of  the  work  of  b\iilding  highways  is 
perhaps  the  most  notal)le  feature  of  state  pub- 
lic work.  In  a  large  number  of  the  states 
special  departments  have  been  created  to  deal 
with  the  matter,  and  very  large  sums  of  money 
are  expended  every  year  to  aid  the  counties 
and  municipalities  in  the  construction  and 
maintenance   of   improved    roads. 

Contract  System.  -Public  work,  whether  na- 
tional, state,  or  municipal  is  to  a  large  extent, 
carried  out  under  the  contract  method,  though 
a  great  deal  of  river  and  harbor  work  has  been 
done  by  the  government  by  the  direct  or  day's 
work  method  (see  Contract  System  oe  Pub- 
lic Works).  This  has  l)een  resorted  to  in 
many  cases  because  the  contractors  defaulted 
or  failed  to  satisfactorily  prosecute  their  work. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  such  failure  seems 
to  1^  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  national 
government  contracts  than  in  any  other  class. 
Furthermore,  not  a  little  of  the  work  is  of- 
such  a  character  that  it  is  difficult  to  esti- 
mate in  advance  its  quantity,  cost,  or  the  dif- 
ficulties to  be  encountered,  and  contractors  can 
not  intelligently  submit  proposals,  particular- 
ly in  view  of  the  rigid  compliance  with  con- 
tracts and  specifications  which  the  officers  in 
cliarge  have  no  choice  but  to  enforce. 

State  public  work  is  in  most  cases  carried 
out  under  the  contract  system  and  the  state 
laws  frequently  peiinit  no  other  course,  thougli 
in  many  instances  it  would  be  better  if  the 
state  authorities  w'cre  permitted  to  exercise 
their  discretion  in  the  matter. 

In  a  great  majority  of  American  cities  the 
laws  require  that  all  construction  of  public 
works  shall  be  awarded  at  public  letting  to 
the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  although  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  work  could  doubtless  be 
done  both  more  satisfactorily  and  economically 
by  the  municipality  itself.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  prosecution  of  public  works  under  the  con- 
tract system  lias  been  proved  by  long  ex- 
perience to  be  preferable. 

See  AQUEDUCTS;  City  Planning;  Contract 
Sy.stem  of  Public  Works:  Eminent  Doxiain; 
Experts  in  American  Government;  Cood 
Roads  ^Movement;  Panama  Canal;  Parks 
AND  Boulevards  :  Public  Buildings.  Federal, 
State  and  Municipal:  Roads;  Street  Com- 
missions AND  Commissioners. 
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References:  W.  M.  Black,  United  States  Pub- 
lic Works  (1895)  ;  Chief  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 
Annual  Reports;  A.  B.  Hart  "Biography  of  a 
River  and  Harbor  Bill"  in  his  Practical  Essays 
in  Am.  Gov.  (1894),  ch.  ix;  U.  S.  Secretary 
of  War,  "Preliminary  Examinations,  Surveys, 
Projects  and  Appropriations"  in  Uouse  Docs., 
55  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  No.  482  (1898),  57  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  No.  421  (1892)  ;  American  Year  Book, 
1910,  and  year  by  year. 

Samuel  Wiiixeky. 

PUBLIC  WORKS,  STATE  ACCOUNT  SYS- 
TEM OF.  Under  the  state  account  system  of 
public  works,  the  government,  city,  state  or 
national,  undertakes  to  do  the  work  directly 
and  not  by  contract,  furnishing  the  capital, 
the  material,  the  tools,  the  machinery,  employ- 
ing the  labor,  etc.  Tlie  fundamental  defect  in 
constructing  public  works  indirectly  through 
contract  instead  of  directly  by  government 
officials  is  the  ever-present  temptation  of  dis- 
honesty. The  contractor's  compensation  is  the 
difference  between  what  the  work  costs  him 
and  what  the  government  pays  him  for  doing 
it.  He  is,  therefore,  too  often,  tempted,  by 
peculation,  fraud  and  corruption,  to  increase 
his  compensation  in  tiie  numerous  ways  known 
to  the  contractor.  Another  defect  in  practice 
has  been  the  collusion  or  ])ooling  of  interests 
so  that  bids  are  not  competitive,  and  that  the 
price  at  which  the  work  is  done  bears  no  con- 
sistent relation  to  its  actual  cost.  Moreover, 
the  governmental  activities  involved  in  the 
adequate  inspection  of  work  done  under  con- 
tract necessitates  as  expert  knowledge  as  if  tlie 
public  authorities  were  doing  tiie  work  them- 
selves. The  third  defect  in  the  contract  nu'thod 
lies  in  careless,  inade(|uatc  inspection  through 
collusion  between  tlie  inspector  and  tlie  con- 
tractor. A  troublesome  defect  lies  in  tlie  s])eci- 
fications  given  in  tlie  requests  for  bids.  Unh'ss 
these  are  drawn  with  as  great  care  as  if  tlie 
public  authorities  were  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves, there  is  opportunity  for  needless  leak- 
age of  pul)lic  moneys. 

Those  who  favor  the  direct  system  of  build- 
ing public  works  urge  tiiat  tliese  various  de- 
fects and  wastes  can  be  eliminated.  Hiey 
point  to  tlie  (|iiality.  <liiral)ility.  us<'fiiliiess  and 
reasoiialdeness  of  cost  witli  wliicli  sucli  works 
have  been  accomplished.  The  opponents  of 
direct  government  actifiii  dwell  on  the  possi- 
liilities  of  political  interference.  To  this  the 
friends  of  the  nu'thod  reply  that  political 
int<'rference  is  no  greater  inub'r  the  direct  sys- 
tem than  under  the  contract  system,  and  that 
there  is  no  pHsential  reason  why  public  activi- 
ties of  this  direct  nature  should  lie  allowed 
to  become  eitluT  a  jiension  agency,  a  charitabh' 
organization,  or  an  adjunct  to  a  political 
jtarty. 

See  CoNiKAcr  Syhtkm  ov  Pummc  Works-, 
I'l  iii.K!  WouKs,  Natio.nal,  Statt-:  and  Mu- 
nicipal. Clydi:   L.   Kin(;. 


PUBLICATION.  (1)  Publishing  and  distrib- 
uting copies  of  a  law.  This  is  no  part  of 
the  enactment  of  law,  and  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  promulgation.  (2)  The  declara- 
tion by  a  testator  that  a  certain  writing  is 
his  will.  (3)  The  opening  of  depositions,  in 
chancery,  to  the  inspection  of  the  parties.  (4) 
Advertising  in  a  newspaper  or  otherwise  the 
summons  or  other  process  or  order  in  a  case. 
(5)  The  communication  of  a  libelous  state- 
ment to  third  persons.  (6)  In  copyright  law, 
making  public  a  book,  chart,  map  or  picture. 

H.  M.  B. 

PUBLICATIONS,    GOVERNMENTAL.      The 

ofTicial  publications  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment are  classed  as  congressional  or  depart- 
mental according  as  the  order  to  print  origi- 
nates with  the  legislative  or  the  executive 
branch,  court  reports  being  as  a  rule  issued 
by  private  publishers. 

Congressional  publications  include  the  Jour- 
nals of  each  house,  the  debates  (see  Coxgres- 
sional  Record),  House  Reports  and  Senate 
Reports,  House  Documents  and  Senate  Docu- 
ments, bills  and  resolutions,  testimony  taken 
at  committee  hearings  and  other  material 
printed  for  legislative  use.  The  House  and 
Senate  Journals,  published  generally  at  the 
close  of  each  session,  contain  the  official  min- 
utes of  the  legislative  proceedings  as  distin- 
guished from  the  full  report  of  debates  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  House  and 
Senate  Reports  are  strictly  legislative,  being 
the  reports  of  committees  on  bills  and  resolu- 
tions referred  to  them.  The  House  and  Senate 
Documents  include  Presidents'  messages  and 
the  foreign  relations ;  reports  of  the  executive 
departments,  bureaus,  commissions  and  other 
government  establishments,  and  estimates  of 
apjirojiriations,  transmitted  annually  to  Con- 
gress ill  accordance  with  law.  various  other 
departmental  publications,  of  which  an  edi- 
tion is  provided  for  congressional  distribution; 
the  official  dnifiressionnl  Dii-ectory ;  House 
and  Senate  Manuals  of  ]irocedure;  and  mis- 
cellaneous piiblicatioTis  ordered  to  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  either  house.  The  Reports  and 
Documents  in  each  series  are  now  numbered 
consecutively  throughout  the  Congress  to 
which  they  belong  and,  beginning  with  the 
]5th  Congress,  are  made  up  into  numbered 
volumes  known  collectively  as  "Congressional 
Documents."  Bills  and  resolutions  are  jninted 
when  introduced  and  reprinte<l  with  amend- 
ments at  various  stages  of  their  legislative 
history,  for  the  use  of  members.  The  text 
of  a  hill  is  occasionally  printed  in  the  report 
ii|>on  it  and  efforts  have  recently  been  made 
to  induce  Congress  to  provide  for  its  inclusion 
in  the  case  of  every  public  bill.  Testimony 
taken  at  hearings  is  generally  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  eoinmittee.  occasionally  included 
or  summarized  in  the  committee's  report,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  more  important  legislation, 
10 
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printed  also  as  a   House  or  Si-nato  Dorumvnt. 

The  Journal  of  the  Exccutire  Proceedings 
of  the  Senate,  as  a  |>art  of  tlio  treaty -niakinjT 
power  or  on  nominations  of  public  olVicors,  is 
not  publisiied  until  after  the  lapse  of  several 
years.  Treaties  siihniitted  for  ratilieatitin  and 
e.\eeutive  eoniniuniiations  relatin<i  tliereto  are 
printed  as  conlidential  documents  and  are  not 
made  j»ublic  until  the  injunction  of  secrecy  is 
removed   by   order  of   the  Senate. 

Publication  of  historical  documents  and 
records  has  Ixvn  provided  for  or  authorized  liy 
Congress  from  time  to  time  but  no  definite 
plan  has  been  followed.  The  creation  of  a 
permanent  commission  on  national  historical 
publications,  as  proposed  by  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  historians  to  the  Committee  on  De- 
partment Metliods  in  lOOiK  is  urgently  needed 
both  in  the  interest  of  economical  expenditure 
for  this  purpose  and  to  provide  that  the  whole 
field  of  American  liistory  shall  be  adequately 
covered.  The  principal  collections  which  have 
been  publislied  otlicially  are:  American  Ar- 
chiics.  a  documentary  liistory  of  the  American 
Revolution,  nine  volumes  covering  the  period 
1774-1776;  Public  and  Secret  Journals  of  the 
Continr-ntal    Conjpcss;    Rerolutionartj    Diplo 


money  in  circulation,  condition  of  the  national 
banks,  production  of  precious  metals  (Treas- 
ury Dept. );  census  reports  and  bulletins  on 
population,  vital  statistics,  occupations,  agri- 
culture, nianufatturing  and  otlier  industries, 
wealth,  dei)t  and  taxation,  tlependents,  de- 
linquents and  di'fectives;  stati.stics  of  com- 
merce and  navigation;  consular  reports  and 
sj>ecial  investigations  of  trade  conditions 
aitroad;  reports  on  industrial  combinations 
{l)ei)artment  t>f  Commerce);  reports  and  bul- 
letins on  labor  statistics  and  social  conditions, 
and  on  infant  mortality  and  child  welfare 
(Department  of  Labor)  ;  statistics  of  railways 
(Interstate  Commerce  Commission);  statistics 
of  crops  and  farm  animals  (Department  of 
Agriculture)  and  of  mineral  production  (Goo- 
logical  Survey).  (5)  Results  of  scientific  inves- 
tigations— in  relation  to  the  following:  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  forestry,  animal  industry 
and  foods  (Department  of  Agriculture)  ;  fisii 
and  fishculture  (Bureau  of  Fisheries);  nat- 
ural history  (National  Museum  and  Biolosi- 
cal  Survey)  ;  geology,  water  supply  and  min- 
eral resources  (Geological  Survey)  ;  mining 
(Bureau  of  Mines);  weights  and  measures 
(Bureau    of    Standards);    aids    to    navigation 


matic  Corrcspondcn<'c ;  Atncrican  State  Papers,  i  (Coast  Survey,  Hydrographic  Office,  Naval  Ob- 


38  volumes  of  selected  documents  covering  the 
early  Congresses  (down  to  18.38  in  some  cases) 
and  classified  in  ten  divisions — foreign  rela- 
tions, Indian  affairs,  finance,  commerce  and 
navigation,  military  affairs,  naval  affairs,  post 
ofBce,  public  lands,  claims,  and  miscellaneous; 
Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution; 
Journals  of  the  Confederate  Congress;  the  Re- 
bellion Records;  Messages  and  Papers  of  the 
Presidents. 

Departmental  publications  may  be  grouped 
by  subject  matter  in  the  follo\ying  classes: 
(1)  Law  and  administration — laws,  treaties 
and  executive  proclamations,  issued  by  the 
State  Department;  opinions  of  the  attorneys 
general,  and  decisions,  rules  and  regulations 
made  under  the  laws  relating  to  the  public 
treasury,  customs,  internal  revenue,  money 
and  banking,  interstate  commerce,  shipping, 
quarantine,  immigration,  naturalization,  pub- 
lic lands,  patents,  pensions,  food  and  drug  in- 
spection, etc.,  by  the  executive  officers  charged 
with  tlieir  administration;  annual  adminis- 
trative reports,  official  registers,  manuals,  or- 
ders and  circular  instructions  for  the  various 
branches  of  the  civil,  military  and  naval  serv- 
ices. In  other  countries,  much  of  this  ma- 
terial, here  issued  in  numerous  leaflets  and 
pamphlets,  is  included  in  a  single  publication, 
the  ofiicial  (lazette.  (2)  Foreign  affairs — dip- 
lomatic correspondence  and  international  law 
publications  (State  Dept.) .  (3)  Territories  and 
insular  possessions — reports  of  territorial  gov- 
ernors and  fin  Indian  affairs  (Interior  Dept.) 
and  Porto  Rico  and  tlie  Pliilippines  (Insular 
Bureau).  (4)  Economic  and  social  condi- 
tions— statements     of     the     public     finances, 
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servatory  and  Nautical  Almanac  Office)  ;  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  and  public  hy- 
giene (Public  Health  Service)  ;  American 
Indians  (Bureau  of  American  Ethnology). 
(6)  Public  works — reports  on  river  and  har- 
bor improvements  (Engineer  Corps)  ;  the 
Panama  Canal  (Isthmian  Canal  Commission)  ; 
irrigation  works  (Reclamation  Service),  etc.; 
tests  of  engineering  materials  (Ordnance 
Board)  and  of  road  making  materials  (Public 
Roads  Office).  (7)  Public  instruction — reports 
and  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Each  state  issues  its  session  laws,  legisla- 
tive journals,  and  reports  of  the  various  state 
officers,  departments,  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, and  state  educational,  charitable,  and 
correctional  institutions.  In  many  states  a 
collected  edition  of  tliese  reports  {e.  g.,  "Ap- 
pendix to  the  Journals,"  "Documentary  Jour- 
nal," "Public  Documents"  or  "Reports")  is 
published  in  addition  to  the  separate  issues. 
The  journals  often  include  governors'  messages 
and  reports  of  legislative  committees;  but  in 
Massachusetts  these,  together  with  bills,  re- 
ports of  special  commissions,  etc.,  form  sepa- 
rate series  of  house  and  senate  documents. 
Pennsylvania  is  the  only  state  which  publishes 
its  legislative  debates.  Proceedings  of  con- 
stitutif)nal  conventions  are  generally  reported 
currently  in  local  newspapers  and  afterwards 
reprinted.  Among  other  state  publications  are 
legislative  manuals,  compilations  of  laws,  pub- 
lic service  regulations,  school  documents,  sta- 
tistics, bulletins  on  agriculture,  geology  and 
mining,  natural  history,  public  health,  chari- 
ties and  corrections,  historical  records  and  the 
publications   of  state   historical   societies,  and 
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reports  of  agricultural,  horticultural  and  live 
stock   associations. 

See  Act  of  Congrkss;  Coxgkessio]s-al  Rec- 
ord; GovEKNiiEXT  Prixtixg  Office;  Journals 
OF  Legislatia-e  Bodies:  Library  of  Con- 
gress: Reports  of  Heads  of  DEPABTiiENTS ; 
Reports  of  Judicial  Cases. 

References:  A.  W.  Greely.  Public  Documents 
of    the   First   Fourteen   Congresses,   1789-1817 


(1900);    B.    P.    Poore, 
of      the      Government 
U.  S.,  177 .',-1881   (1885 
hensive  Index  to 
1881-93    (1905) 


Descriptive    Catalogue 

Publications      of      the 

;  J.  G.  Ames,  Compre- 

the  Publications  of  the  U.  S. 

Supt.    of   Documents,    Cata- 


Igue  of  the  Public  Documents,  1893-1907 
(1896-1912);  Monthly  Catalogue,  V.  S.  Pub- 
lic Documents  (current)  :  Tables  of  and  An- 
notated Index  to  the  Congressional  Series  of 
V.  8.  Public  Documents,  15th-52d  Cong.,  1817- 
93  (1902),  continued  by  Index  to  the  Reports 
and  Documents  for  each  session  to  the  62d 
Cong.;  Cheek  List  of  V.  8.  Publi<;  Documents, 
1789-1909  (1911),  Vol.  I:  Lists  of  Congres- 
sional and  Departmental  Publications  (1911)  ; 
Committee  on  Department  Methods,  Re- 
port on  Documentary  Historical  Publica- 
tions of  the  U.  8.  Government  (1909);  E. 
Everhart.  Handbook  of  U.  8.  Public  Docu- 
ments (1910):  R.  R.  Bowker,  State  Publica- 
tions (1899-1908);  A.  R.  Hassc,  Index  of 
Economic  Material  in  Documents  of  the  States 
of  the  U.  8.  to  190.',  (1907-12),  in  progress, 
12  vols,  issued  to  date,  viz.  X.  Y.,  X.  H.,  Vt. 
Me.,  :\Iass.,  R.  I..  Cal.,  111..  Del.,  Ky.;  Library 
of  Congress,  Monthly  list  of  State  Publications 
(current).  J.  David  Tiiosipson. 

PUBLICITY.  In  a  popular  government  a 
large  amount  of  pul)licity  concerning  public 
affairs,  is  absolutely  necessary.  For  the  people 
to  decide  any  public  question,  knowledge  is 
requisite  and  knowledge  by  the  people  means 
pul)licity.  Xo  popular  government  can  tlirivo 
without  it.  The  genius  for  publicity,  an  in- 
quisitive desire  for  news  (greatly  promoted 
l)y  newspaper  entfTprise)  ;  nay  more,  an  ina- 
bility to  keep  even  those  things  secret  which 
ouglit  to  be  kept  secret,  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  tlie  American  people.  Com- 
pare for  instance  the  state  secrets  of  the  Vene- 
tian oligarchy,  secrets  which  after  centuries  are. 
many  of  them,  still  unrevealcd,  with  tlie  piti- 
ful and  unsuccessful  effort  to  keep  from  the 
press  the  proceedings  of  our  federal  Senate 
wlien  in  executive  session.  Tlie  desire  for 
puldicity  as  well  as  the  need  of  it.  increases 
with  the  present  tendency  toward  a  more  com- 
jiittc  (iemocracy  as  shown  in  tlic  acbiption  by 
many  municipalities  and  by  some  states  of  the 
initiative,   referendum  and  recall. 

In  tlic  «-arlier  day.s  of  oiir  nqmblic  the  need 
for  jniblicity  was  by  no  means  as  apparent  as 
it  is  at  tlie  present  time.  Tlie  United  States 
Senate  sat  witli  clo.sed  d'>ors  until  February 
12,     1794,     wlien     a     resolution     i»asse<l     tliat 


these  should  be  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the 
following  session  at  all  times  while  the  Senate 
was  engaged  in  its  legislative  duties.  Its 
executive  sessions  are  still  secret.  This  is 
quite  proper  while  that  body  is  considering 
foreign  treaties  or  other  diplomatic  business, 
but  in  the  consideration  of  general  executive 
appointments  there  is  doubt  whether  it  has 
not  produced  far  more  harm  than  good.  The 
purpose  is  to  secure  greater  freedom  of  dis- 
cussion regarding  the  records  and  character 
of  the  men  nominated  to  office;  but  the  free- 
dom thus  secured  is  not  only  subject  to  abuse, 
but  like  all  other  secret  proceedings,  it  is 
open  to  suspicion  even  where  it  is  not  abused 
(see  Senate).  It  is  natural  that  the  people 
should  distrust  what  is  concealed  from  them. 
This  distrust  also  extends  to  all  legislative 
proceedings  which  are  not  published — to  hear- 
ings upon  particular  measures  by  committees 
witli  closed  doors;  to  the  smothering  of  vari- 
ous projects  in  such  committees;  to  the  secret 
agencies  by  which  bills  are  prepared  outside 
of  the  legislature  itself:  to  the  manipulations 
of  secret  caucuses  and  of  political  rings  and 
bosses  which  determine  what  bills  shall  pass 
and  what  shall  be  defeated  or  suppressed. 
This  distrust  has  led  to  a  demand  for  increased 
action  by  the  executive  as  the  responsible  head 
of  the  community,  even  in  matters  which  prop- 
erly belong  to  legislative  bodies.  It  has  also 
led  to  greater  constitutional  restrictions,  limit- 
ing the  powers  of  such  bodies  and  the  terms 
of  their  sessions,  and  to  the  further  demand 
for  the  direct  participation  of  the  people  in 
the  election,  for  instance,  of  United  States 
Senators,  and  in  the  determination  of  measures 
of  various  kinds  by  popular  vote. 

It  is  everywhere  realized  that  secrecy  pro- 
tects corruption,  tliat  jobs  are  undertaken  and 
bad  appointments  made  in  inverse  ratio  to  the 
notice  they  attract;  that  publicity  not  only 
exposes  impurities,  for  removal  or  salutary 
treatment,  but  also  of  itself  purifies  the 
currents  of  governmental  affairs  and  gives  to 
the  people  that  confidence  and  hopefulness 
necessary  to  the  success  of  their  institutions. 
Publicity  in  official  accounting,  publicity  in 
campaign  contributions,  publicity  in  corporate 
management,  are  only  three  illustrations  of 
that  general  publicity  desirable  in  all  public 
affairs  in  every  department  of  government  and 
in  regard  to  all  matters  in  which  the  people 
have  a  general  concern.  Only  three  important 
exceptions  still  remain:  st-crecy  is  still  con- 
sidered indisjK'nsable  in  war.  in  diplomacy  and 
for  the  detection  of  criminals. 

See  I'opii,.\R  Government;  Public  Opinion 
AND  Popular  Control:  Publicity  of  Corpo- 
rate .\((ni-\TS. 

References:  F.  Lieber,  Civil  Liberty  and  Self- 
Government  (1859).  eh.  xiii:  J.  Bryce,  Am. 
Commonirealth  (4th  ed.,  1910).  11.  -i.vi.  el  srq.  ,- 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Address  at  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, May  IS,  1911    ( re[)orted  in  press  the  fol- 
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lowing  day)  :  H.  \V.  Steel,  ''Publicity  in  Social 
Work"  in  Ctinfi'iome  of  Chiiritios  and  Correc- 
tion. I'rucccdiitys  (litOS).  2t)2-7 ;  C.  J.  Bona- 
parte, "Gov.  by  Public  Opinion"  in  Forum,  XI 
(IPOS).  3S4-00;  A.  T.  Vance,  "Value  of  Pub- 
licity in  Keforni"  in  .l»»i.  Avad.  of  I'olit.  and 
Soc.'Sci.,  AntMls,  XXLX   (in07).  87-02. 

WiLUAM  Dudley  Foulke. 

PUBLICITY  OF  CORPORATE  ACCOUNTS. 

Publicity  of  corporate  accounts  involves:  (1) 
the  prescription  by  competent  authority  of 
forms  of  account  in  which  the  results  of  the 
business  of  j)ublic  service  corporations  may  be 
clearlv  stated;  (2)  the  publication  of  these 
reports  in  a  form  available  for  general  use. 

Advantages. — The  advantages  of  publicity 
are:  (1)  public:  (2)  private.  In  the  field  of 
public  service  corporations  the  right  and  duty 
of  tlie  legislature  to  regulate  rates,  fares  and 
prices,  either  directly  or  by  commissions  to 
which  its  authority  is  delegated,  is  generally 
admitted.  This  duty  cannot  be  properly  dis- 
charged without  full  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  regulating  body  of  the  financial  condition 
and  the  oj)erating  results  of  the  companies 
which  it  is  desired  to  regulate.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  public  whose  intelligent 
support  and  cooperation  is  necessary  to  the 
satisfactory  working  of  any  plan  of  regulation, 
should  be  fully  informed  as  to  the  affairs  of 
the  corporation  subject  to  regulation,  so  that 
an  intelligent  public  opinion  can  be  developed 
as  to  the  rights  and  duties  of  public  service 
corporations. 

The  private  advantages  of  publicity  relate 
to  the  investor.  If  a  full  disclosure  at  regular 
intervals  is  made  of  the  condition  of  a  cor- 
poration, including  its  income  and  operating 
accounts,  and  a  statement  of  its  assets  and 
liabilities,  the  investor  can  buy  its  stocks  or 
bonds  on  the  basis  of  an  investigation  of  their 
value  as  revealed  by  the  reports.  There  is, 
moreover,  less  opportunity  for  the  carrying 
on  of  speculative  manipulations  in  securities 
when  the  facts  concerning  these  securities  are 
generally  known. 

Custom. — Publicity  is  now  the  rule  in  the 
United  States.  All  railroads  doing  an  inter- 
state business  are  required  to  file  complete 
statements  annually  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  well  as  brief  statements 
of  earnings,  etc.,  monthly.  The  public  service 
commissions,  now  found  in  many  of  the  larger 
states,  require  similar  statements  from  all  cor- 
porations subject  to  their  jurisdictions.  These 
reports  are  published  and  are  available  to  any 
i  citizen. 

It  is  now  the  custom  of  most  industrial  cor- 
porations, although  this  may  not  be  required 
I  by  any  public  authority,  to  issue  to  their 
atockholders  fairly  complete  reports  of  their 
condition.  These  reports  made  out  in  great 
I  detail  are  also  furnished  to  stockholders  by 
the  railroad   companies.      Similar   reports   are 


requiretl  by  all  stock  exchanges  for  listed  secur- 
ities. All  reports  funiisbcd  to  stockholders  in 
advance  of  the  annual  nuttings  are  promptly 
sent  to  the  newspapers,  and  receive  e.\tend»'d 
reviews  in  the  linaneial  eolunins. 

Effect  of  Taxation.  -Tlie  Corporation  Tax 
Law  retiuires  annual  statements  of  income  and 
expenditure  to  be  filed  with  tlie  various  com- 
missioners of  internal  revenue  by  every  cor- 
poration whose  net  income  exceeds  $5,000,  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  assessing  the  tax.  Tiiese 
reports  are  considered  as  confidential  so  far 
as  the  general  public  is  concerned,  but  any 
stockholder  of  any  company,  and  in  the  case 
of  companies  making  a  public  ofiering  of  se- 
curities, or  whose  stocks  or  bonds  are  dealt 
in  on  any  public  exchange,  any  person  having 
a  legitimate  interest,  may  upon  a!t|)lieation  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  obtain  permis- 
sion to  inspect  these  confidential  records  and  to 
make  copies  of  the  figures  tlierein  contained. 
As  a  result  of  this  permission,  it  is  not  going 
too  far  to  assert  that  pul)licity  of  corporation 
accounts  is  now  universal  in  the  United 
States. 

See  Baxks,  Examination  of;  Franchises 
TO  Corporations;  Inspection  as  a  Function 
OF  Government;  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions; Public  Service  Corporations;  Rail- 
roads, Physical  Valuation  of;  Stockhold- 
ers, Legal  Status  of;  Uniformity  of  Public 
Accounts. 

References:  C.  E.  Littlefield,  "Publicity  and 
the  Trusts"  in  Independent,  LV  (1903),  539; 
F.  E.  Horack,  Organization  and  Control  of 
Industrial  Corporations  (1903);  E.  S.  Mead, 
Trust  Finance  (1903),  371-374;  Arthur  W. 
iNIachen,  Jr.,  Treatise  on  the  Modern  Law  of 
Corporations    (1908),    ch.    xviii. 

E.  S.  Mead. 

PUBLICITY  OF  PARTY  EXPENDITURES. 
See  Party  Expenditures,  Publicity  of. 

PULLMAN  CARS,  REGULATION  OF.  By 
an  amendment  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  in  1906,  sleeping-car  companies  were  de- 
clared to  be  common  carriers  witliin  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act  and  were  therefore  subjected  to 
all  its  provisions.  Two  classes  of  sleeping-car 
companies  exist:  those  owned  and  operated  by 
railroad  companies  as  a  part  of  their  regular 
service,  and  hence  subject  to  the  act  from 
the  beginning;  and  independent  car-owning 
companies,  of  which  at  present  the  Pullman 
Company  is  the  sole  representative.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  sleeping  cars  are  owned 
by  the  Pullman  Company  and  are  operated  by 
the  railroads  under  contract.  The  terms  of 
these  contracts  vary  greatly  and  involve 
numerous  details  as  to  the  care  and  repair 
of  cars,  their  equipment,  liability  for  accident, 
and  the  like,  but  the  principal  clause  usually 
provides  for  the  payment  by  the  railroad  for 
the  use  of  the   car,   of  mileage  graduated  ac- 
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cording  to  Pullman  earnings.  The  Pullman 
Company  receives  in  addition  the  special  fares 
from  passengers. 

Sleeping-car  companies  have  claimed  that 
they  are  not  common  carriers  but  merely  equip- 
ment companies  engaged  in  providing  a  special 
facility,  and  courts  have  in  past  years  some- 
times sustained  this  contention.  But  the  issue 
has  not  been  drawn  since  1906. 

The  commission  has  required  an  annual 
report  from  the  Pullman  Company  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce  and  has  examined  and  to  some 
extent  modified  its  accounting  practice.  More- 
over, in  one  important  decision  (Loftus  i,s. 
Pullman  Co.,  18  /.  C.  C.  Rep.  L35,  19  /.  C.  C. 
Rep.  102),  it  has  lowered  certain  berth  rates, 
the  significant  point  of  the  decision  being 
the  creation  of  a  discrimination  between  the 
rates  for  lower  and  upper  berths. 

See  Common  Carrier:  Interstate  Com- 
merce Decisions;  Interstate  Commerce 
Legislation;  Railroad  Commissions.  State; 
Sleeping  Cars. 

Reference:  E.  R.  Johnson  and  G.  G.  Hueb- 
ncr,  Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates  (1911),  II, 
102-106.  F.  H.  D. 

PUNISHMENTS,  CRUEL  AND  UNUSUAL. 
The  Eighth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution provides  that  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment shall  not  be  inflicted.  The  state  consti- 
tutions have  like  provisions.  The  Massachu- 
setts Body  of  Liberties  (1641)  contained 
words  of  similar  character  and  the  same  ex- 
pression was  used  in  the  English  Bill  of  Rights 
of  16S8. 

What  punishments  arc  cruel  and  unusual 
it  is  difiicult  to  say.  Plainly  the  mere  novelty 
of  the  method  of  inflicting  punishment  does 
not  brihg  it  witliin  the  prohibition.  Execution 
by  shooting  (Wilkerson  v.^.  Utiih,  99  U.  S. 
1.30)  and  also  the  infliction  of  death  by  elec- 
tricity (  People  ex  rcl.  Kemmler  vs.  Durston, 
119  .V.  }'.  r)69)  have  been  upheld  as  not  cruel 
and  unusual.  Plainly  on  the  otlier  hand, 
punishments  involving  torture  or  lingering 
death  are  forbidden.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  however,  in  1910  went  far- 
ther than  this  (Weems  rs.  U.  S.,  217  V.  .S'. 
349 ) ,  and  declared  an  act  void  because  the 
punishment  provided  by  statute  appeared  to 
be    altogether    disprfHiortionate   to   the  ofl"ense. 

See  Cri.mes;  Criminal  Law;  Penalties  for 
Crime. 

References:  T.  ^L  Cooley,  ConatHuiionnl 
Limitutifms  (fith  ed.,  1890)  j  401-40.3:  D.  K. 
Watson,  Comtitution  of  the  U.  S.  (1910),  I, 
1512-1522.  A.  C.  McL. 

PUPILS  IN  SCHOOL,  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF. 

In  gi'iicrai  pulilic  .sclmols  must  pios  i(l<'  instruc- 
tion for  all  children  that  are  (Iclined  as  b(i?ig 
of  legal  Hchool  age.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
this  inHtniction  onlv  within  the  district  when- 


the  child  lives.  When  no  me^ns  for  education 
are  at  hand  within  the  district  some  fair  ar- 
rangement must  be  made  such  as  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees  in  a  nearby  school  dis- 
trict. Instruction  can  be  refused  when  the 
child's  conduct,  attitude,  or  health  is  a  menace 
to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  power  of 
punishment  of  the  teacher  and  school  officiala 
is  not  limited  to  acts  of  the  pupil  during 
school  hours  but  extends  to  acts  in  going 
to  or  returning  from  school,  and  even  beyond 
that  if  the  welfare  of  the  school  is  affected. 
It  has  been  held  that  regulations  for  the 
social  life  of  the  pupils  during  the  school  year 
are  valid.  Race  or  nationality  bars  no  child 
from  a  public  school  unless  a  special  school 
is  provided  that  furnishes  equal  privileges  and 
educational  facilities.  Pupils  need  not  do 
work  that  should  be  performed  by  school 
officials.  Teachers  have  the  right  to  punish 
so  long  as  they  are  not  actuated  by  malice, 
or  inflict  punishment  wantonly.  In  many 
states  pupils  are  required  to  attend  a  certain 
number  of  days  each  year  unless  a  reasonable 
excuse  is  accepted  by  the  truant  officer.  See 
Educational  Administration.  References: 
S.  M.  Wilcox,  "Legal  Rights  of  Children"  in 
Bureau  of  Education,  Circitlar,  No.  .3  (1880) 
96;  R.  C.  Hill,  "High  School  Fraternities"  in 
Educational  Review  (Feb.,  1912).       J.  V.  B. 

PURCHASE  OF  PUBLIC  SUPPLIES  AND 
PROPERTY.  One  of  the  most  diflficult  func- 
tions of  American  government  is  to  make  the 
necessary  purchases  of  materials  and  supplies 
for  public  use,  an  outlay  which  is  surpassed 
only  by  the  salaries  of  ]iublic  oflicers  as  a 
department  of  public  expenditure.  The  Ameri- 
can government  erects  public  buildings  and 
buys  building  niaterials  of  every  kind:  it  sup- 
ports paupers,  prisoners  and  other  dependents 
and  provides  food,  clothing  and  other  neces- 
saries for  them;  it  constructs  public  works  in- 
volving heavy  purchases:  supplies  working  ma- 
terials and  tools,  work  animals  and  other 
forms  of  power:  purchases  large  quantities  of 
office  supplies  and  stationery.  Nowhere  in  the 
Ihiitcnl  States  is  there  a  proper  machinery  foi 
this  public  function,  constructed  with  the  same 
skill  and  exercising  the  siiine  ])recaution  as  'm 
daily  shown  by  the  purchasing  agents  of  rail 
roads  and  other  great  corporations. 

A  prime  difllculty  is  the  dillusion  of  pur 
chases  among  a  nuiltitude  of  individuals  anr 
boards.  Normally,  every  separate  organiza 
tion,  such  as  school  trustees  in  a  district 
wardens  of  county  jails,  overseers  of  the  poor 
highway  commissioners,  managers  of  public 
bathhouses,  city  school  boards,  trustees  of  in 
sane  hospitals  and  other  public  institutionf 
and  each  of  hundreds  of  state  and  nationa 
bureaus  and  executive  officers  have  legal  nil  ■ 
tliorily  to  make  pur<hases  for  public  pinpospp 
'this  means  waste,  since  quantities  are  ncvei 
very   economically  caleulate<l:    it   means   dupli 
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cation,  since  the  sanu'  kind  of  tliin-j;  is  bought 
or  miiilo  at  ditlVriMit  phii-os  for  dilForont  insti- 
tutions; it  moans  great  dilliculty  in  socuring 
thf  quality  of  tlio  artii'lo  orderod:  it  means 
also  indi'linito  opportunities  for  fraud  in  both 
qualities  and  quantities.  The  whole  system  is 
an  invitation  to  extravagance,  to  looseness  of 
business  methoils,  and  to  positive  frauds  in 
wiiich  public  otlieers  are  too  fretiuently  j)arties. 

Audit. — Various  means  have  been  devised  for 
the  reform  of  this  notable  evil.  The  lirst  is 
the  use  of  a  complicated  accounting  system, 
in  which  one  ollicer  is  appointed  to  ciicck  up 
tlie  accounts  of  another.  Most  large  ollices 
have  by  hiw  an  olFR-ial  commonly  called  an 
auditor,  who  passes  upon  bills  tiiat  are  to  be 
paid,  and  who  is  in  a  position  to  detect 
obvious  errors,  such  as  rendering  more  than 
one  bill  for  the  .same  transaction;  raising 
prices  above  tiie  agreed  amount ;  and  false 
additions  or  multiplication.  On  the  whole  this 
system  strains  out  the  grosser  frauds  and 
errors.  Sometimes  it  is  carried  to  preposter- 
ous lengths.  Under  the  old  Indian  service  of 
the  I'nited  States  the  accounts  were  so  con- 
torted that  a  squaw  could  not  draw  a  paper 
of  pins  from  the  agency  store  without  the 
words  "paper  of  pins"  being  written  or  print- 
ed in  the  accounts  of  tlie  government  twenty- 
seven  times;  and  yet  no  department  of  tiie 
government  is  more  subject  to  frauds  in  piir- 
chasi-s  tlian  tlie  Indian  service. 

Boards  of  Control. — A  reform  wliich  is  now 
making  rapid  headway  in  the  states  of  the 
Union,  is  to  bring  all  the  state  institutions 
under  one  direction  commonly  called  a  board 
of  control  (see),  in  some  states  board  of 
affairs.  Minnesota,  West  Virginia  and  Okla- 
homa are  examples  of  states  in  which  the  sys- 
tem has  been  worked  out.  In  \Yest  Virginia 
a  board  of  three  persons  in  1911  took  over 
the  duty  of  boards  previously  aggregating 
about  120  people.  This  central  board  makes 
the  purchases  and  keeps  the  accounts  for  all 
the  institutions  committetl  to  it;  thereby  a 
breach  is  made  in  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
extravagance,  namely  the  habit  of  local  boards 
to  place  their  orders  only  with  local  business 
men.  However  honest  boards  and  purveyors 
may  be,  that  system  tends  to  higher  prices 
than  would  be  paid  in  the  open  markets  of 
the  state. 

A  serious  difficulty  of  the  control  board 
system  is  that  it  has  in  several  states  collided 
with  the  state  educational  board  or  boards; 
thus  in  Minnesota  the  board  of  control  re- 
ceived authority  to  decide  on  the  scale  of  ex- 
penditures of  the  state  university,  leaving  the 
repents  of  the  university  the  task  of  making 
decisions  on  the  educational  question  with- 
out any  power  to  decide  in  what  direction  in- 
1  atruction  should  expand  or  contract. 

So  far,  boards  of  this  type  have  been  set 
I  up  in  few  municipalities;  the  finance  coramis- 
I  »ion   of  Boston,   which   is   a   part   of   the    city 


government,  answers  much  the  same  purpose 
through  its  power  to  call  public  attention  to 
irregularities  in  the  city  government.  Com- 
mission governments  bei-onie  sulistantially  one 
board   for   the   nniking  of  j)urchase8. 

Uniform  Accounts. — Even  where  the  purchas- 
ing is  not  centralized  great  gains  may  I)e  made 
by  compelling  states  or  local  institutions  to 
siiltmit  their  accounts  in  a  prescribed  and 
uniform  system.  ]$y  the  use  of  the  deadly 
per  capita  comparison  it  is  easy  to  see  where 
one  institution  is  ])aying  a  higher  price  for 
tiie  same  kind  of  sujiplies  than  another.  The 
Ft'deral  (lovernnient  now  systematically  collects 
and  compares  the  statistics  of  .American  munic- 
ipalities, so  that  tax-payers  may  see  for  them- 
selves where  their  city  government  is  waste- 
ful  or   dishonest. 

Competitive  Contracts.— The  commonest  re- 
striction on  public  purcha.ses  is  that  they  shall 
be  made  by  contract  under  competitive  bids. 
Many  states  have  specific  laws  to  the  etlect 
that  state  or  municipal  purchases  beyond  a 
certain  amount  (usually  from  $100  to  $000) 
shall  be  made  only  in  this  manner.  These 
acts  are  evaded  in  various  ways:  (1)  by 
simply  ignoring  them,  which,  however,  is  like- 
ly to  lead  to  trouble  witli  the  auditor;  (2)  by 
allowing  favored  bidders  to  know  the  figures 
of  the  other  people;  (3)  by  encouraging  com- 
binations of  bidders  each  of  whom  gets  the 
contract  in  his  turn;  (4)  by  buying  succes- 
sive small  lots  of  supplies  just  under  the  limit 
for  non-advertised  purcliases.  The  principal 
defect  of  the  contract  system  is,  however,  the 
difTiculty  of  checking  up  deliveries  by  samples 
and  of  controlling  weights  and  measures.  Since 
purchases  are  made  in  so  many  varied  lots, 
difl'erent  standards  are  used;  and  in  the  pur- 
cliase  of  many  supplies  such  as  stationery,  tex- 
tiles, and  the  commoner  food  stufTs,  the  sam- 
ple or  the  standard  is  likely  to  be  ignored. 

Efficiency  Commissions. — Various  state  com- 
missions have  gone  into  tlie  question  of  pur- 
chases and  accounts  in  connection  with  the  gen- 
eral financial  system  of  states  and  cities;  but 
the  most  searching  investigation  has  been  ma<le 
by  the  so  called  "President's  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Efficiency"  appointed  in  IDll 
by  President  Taft.  This  commission,  composed 
of  experts  in  municipal,  territorial  and  national 
finance  and  administration,  has  made  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  purchajiing  and  accounting 
methods  of  the  Federal  Government  with  a  view 
to  standardizing  the  supplies,  concentrating 
the  purchasing  officials,  and  keeping  such  rec- 
ords as  will  enable  the  government  to  know 
where  its  supplies  go  and  liow  they  are  used. 

The  Future. — The  ultimate  reform  in  this 
field  will  probably  be  in  all  types  of  Amer- 
ican government  the  designation  of  a  central 
purchasing  authority — commi.ssioner,  board  or 
office — tlirough  whose  hands  all  orders  will 
pass,  and  who  will  make  it  his  business  to  see 
I  that    the    estimates    and    requisitions    are    for 
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needed  supplies:  and  tliat  the  goods  are  actual- 
ly delivered  in  the  quantities  and  qualities  or- 
dered; and  that  they  are  distributed  to  those 
ollicials  who  are  to  use  them. 

See  AppRorRiATioxs,  American  System  of; 
Boards  of  Control,  State;  Boards,  State  Ex- 
ecutive; Committee  System  in  the  United 
States;  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United 
States;  Exn-:Ni)iTURES,  State  and  Local; 
ExpiaiTS  IN  American  Coxtoinment;  Institu- 
tions, State  Administration  of;  Inn'estiga- 
tions,  Legislative;  Public  Accounts;  Pub- 
lic Proi'erty  ;  Treasury  Department. 

References:  Boston  Finance  Commission,  An- 
imal Report  (liiOO  to  date);  Commission  on 
Economy  and  Elliciency,  Reports  (1912-13); 
Sec.  of  Treasury,  Annual  Repai'ts  (1789  to 
date),  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

PURE  FOOD.  :Most  people  regard  as  pure 
food  all  commercial  edibles,  which  are  not  de- 
based by  the  addition  of  chemical  preservatives, 
coloring  matter,  or  objectionable  outside  in- 
gredients, or  are  not  manufactured  out  of  unfit 
material.  There  is  considerable  confusion  be- 
tween "purity"  and  "(luality."  An  article 
of  diet  may  be  "pure,"  yet  of  a  very  inferior 
(piality;  or  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  high- 
grade  and  expensive,  yet  be  adulterated  and 
therefore  impure.  Food  adulteration  is  as  old 
as  trade,  but  the  concentration  of  what  used 
to  be  preserving  and  cooking  exclusively  by 
vast  commercial  corporations  has  increased  the 
possiltilities  for  fraud;  and  also  makes  the 
sophistication  of  food  a  serious  menace  to  the 
health  of  millions  of  people. 

Federal  Law. — After  twenty-five  years  of 
cirort,  |>iiMif  ()|)iiiion  compelled  Congress  to 
enact  a  federal  law  .Tune  30,  1900.  called  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Foods  are  now  held 
to  In-  adulterat<'<l  if  any  lum-nutritious  sub- 
stances have  been  substituted  for  tliem:  if 
any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article  has 
been  removed  (this  is  broadly  true  but 
must  I"'  limited  because  there  are  many 
cases  where  a  valuable  constituent  is  ex- 
tract e«l  in  the  preparation  of  food  and  no 
adulteration  practiced);  if  tiny  be  mixed,  col- 
<»red,  powdered,  coated  or  stained,  whereby  dam- 
age or  inferiority  is  concealed;  if  tiiey  contain 
any  added  |)f)isonoiis  or  otiier  delett-rious  in- 
gredients which  tniii/  render  the  foods  injnrious 
to  liealtli:  if  the  food  eonsists  «if  a  liltliy  di'rom- 
p«ised  or  putrid  animal  or  vegetable  substance, 
or  of  any  |>ortion  of  an  animal  unlit  for  food. 
The  use  of  pre?<ervat ives  by  external  applica- 
tion is  permitted  when  the  directions  for  their 
removal   are   printed    on    the   package. 

N'ioliit iojis  of  the  liiw  lire  iniiile  misdemeanors 
and  pnoh  ofTonw«  is  punishable  by  fine  or  ini- 
]irisf>nment  or  both.  Food  is  hebl  to  be  mis- 
lirandetl  when  tlte  container  bears  any  state- 
ment that  IH  false  or  misleading. 

Tlie  Inw  permitH  the  sale  «>f  iinitnfion  foods, 
if   manufacturer^    label    tlirni    imilat  ion-i,   com- 


pounds or  blends.  The  jobber  or  retailer  buys 
them  as  "imitations."  but  unless  they  are  con- 
tained in  the  original  packages  they  are  sold 
to  the  consumer  as  real,  genuine  food. 

This  Food  a-nd  Drugs  Act  affords  pretty  ade- 
quate protection  to  people  intelligent  enough 
to  read  the  labels;  but  certain  manufacturing 
interests  which  insist  upon  artificial  preserva- 
tives, have  struggled  ceaselessly  to  nullify  some 
of  the  provisions  of  tiie  law.  Its  interpreta- 
tions, too,  by  bodies  outside  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  (and  by  certain  of  those  within) 
has  tended  to  combat  the  spirit  of  the  law 
itself. 

The  most  radical  and  far  reaching  extension 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  probably  ever  made 
went  into  effect  June  10,  1913,  putting  domes- 
tic meat  and  meat  food  products  for  the  first 
time  fully  under  the  provisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act. 

Tills  action  was  taken  by  revoking  Regula- 
tion 39  which  specifically  exempted  meats  and 
meat  food  products  and  their  producers  from 
the  operation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  revocation  of  Regulation  39  now  gives 
the  DepartnuMit  of  Agriculture  the  power  to 
treat  meats  and  meat  food  products  exactly 
like  any  other  food  in  interstate  commerce. 
The  ciiange.  however,  in  no  way  interferes  with 
the  powers  of  the  De])artment  of  Agriculture 
conducted  under  the  iSIeat  Inspection  Law.  It 
simjtly  brings  meat  under  the  Food  Act.  as  well 
as  under  the  Meat  Inspection  Law.  and  thus 
gives  the  Government  control  over  meat  foods, 
not  only  in  the  federally  inspected  establisii- 
ments,  but  after  the  meat  product  has  left  such 
establishment  on  an  interstate  journey. 

State  and  Local  Laws. — Any  firm,  which  does 
not  carry  on  an  interstate  business  may  sell 
impure  foods  in  its  own  state,  without  being 
aineiiat)le  to  the  National  Food  Law.  Tliese 
firms  are  governed  only  by  state  laws  and  the 
extent  of  adulteration  will  depend  upon  tiie 
character  of  these  statutes  and  the  numner  in 
which  they  are  enforced. 

Some  cities  liave  "sanitary  codes,"  whose 
rulings  affect  hotels,  restaurants,  and  delicates- 
sens. Frequently,  however,  cheap  food  coin- 
binations  are  sold  in  poor  districts.  expos(>d  to 
flies,  aninnils  and  vermin.  All  such  articles 
might  be  technically  consi<lered  as  "pure  food." 
so  long  as  not  aduHerated — yet  \V(nild  form  a 
serious  menace  to  health. 

Even  the  rich  who  can  afford  the  best  ]iro- 
dncts  have  no  knowledge  outside  their  own 
houses  as  to  the  jiurity  <>f  the  food  they  are 
consuming.  .Although  the  law  compels  cer- 
tain ingredients  to  be  staled  on  the  lab(«i  of  tlie 
origimil  package  or  container,  the  food  which 
is  taken  out  of  this,  and  served  upon  the  tal)le 
in  dishes,  bears  no  label,  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  chemical   jireservatives,  etc. 

Among  some  of  the  adulterations  are:  (1) 
nie;its  treateil  with  chcTuical  jireservat i\t's  and 
artificial  colors,  sausages,  and  other  prepared 
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meats  adulterated  with  starch;  (2)  the  mix- 
ture of  lard  with  other  and  olieaper  fats; 
(3)  the  suhstitution  of  cheaper  meats  for  the 
genuine  article  in  potted  chicken,  and  the  sale 
of  diseased,  tainted  and  liltliy  meat;  (4)  the 
canning  of  an  inferior  grade  of  fish,  or  even  a 
different  kind  of  fish  under  the  name  of  the 
better  species;  (5)  the  coloring  of  butter, 
cheese,  canned  fruit,  jellies,  ice  cream,  tea, 
cakes  and  other  products  with  coal  tar  and 
other  dyes,  and  misbranding  cheese  in  respect 
of  the  country  where  made,  the  selling  of 
oleomargarin  for  butter;  (6)  the  mixture  of 
rye  flour,  Indian  corn  flour,  wheat  flour  and 
otlier  ground  cereals  for  buckwheat;  (7)  the 
adulteration  of  canned  corn  with  saccharin, 
maize,  starch  and  bleaching  agents,  and  rye 
flour  by  the  admixture  of  flours  of  other 
cereals;  (8)  fruit  juice  is  found  preserved  by 
means  of  antiseptics,  fruit  syrups  imitated  by 
synthetic  products  and  jellies  artificially  fla- 
vored and  preserved  with  chemical  preserva- 
tives; (9)  olive  oil  is  adulterated  with  cot- 
ton seed  oil,  milk  with  chemical  preservatives 
and  water,  and  peppers  and  spices  with  coarse- 
ly ground  shells  and  fruit  stones;  (10)  filthy 
and  decayed  tomato  pulp  is  used  in  the  mak- 
ing of  ketchup;  (11)  candy  is  coated  and 
painted  with  varnish  and  even  soapstone  and 
has  been  found  to  contain  sulpliites,  paraflln, 
gum  benzoin,   shellac   and   stearin.     A   recent 


bulletin  from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture stat<?s  that  analysis  has  disclosed  the 
presence  of  considerable  arsenic  in  practically 
all  shellacs  used. 

The  "adulterators,"  the  manufacturers  who 
make  their  living  by  putting  up  foods  which 
are  treated  with  chemical  preservatives,  etc., 
oppose  all  good  food  legislation,  in  a  systema- 
tized and  concerted  way.  The  only  solution  of 
the  problem  of  securing  absolutely  pure  food 
for  the  people,  is  an  educated  public  demanding 
government  inspection  of  factories  where  foods 
are  manufactured,  state  and  city  food  laws  in 
harmony  with  the  national  law,  and  the  strict- 
est health  regulations  and  legislation  requiring 
the  use  of  good  sound  raw  material,  and  for- 
bidding all   harmful   ingredients. 

See  Drugs,  Public  Regulatiox  of;  Health, 
Public.  Regulatiox  of  ;  Markets,  Regulation 
OF;  ]\Ieat  Inspection. 

References:  H.  C.  Wiley,  Foods  and  Their 
Adulteration  (1911);  C.  Baskerville,  Mti~ 
nicipal  Chemistry  (1911).  chs.  ii,  ix,  xi; 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Food  Inspec- 
tions  Decisfows  (issued  from  time  to  time); 
Rutledge  Rutherford,  "Child  Murder  Traffic"  in 
Xatioual  Food  Magazine,  August,  1911;  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  of  House  of  Rep.,  Re- 
port. 62  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  Jan.  22,  1912 ;  Atn.  Year 
Book,  lUlO,  405-407,  and  year  by  year. 

Paul  Piebce. 
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QUALIFICATIONS  FOR  OFFICE.  Federal. 
Tlic  Constitution  of  tlu-  Unitoil  States  stati-s 
the  qualifications  for  holding  each  elective  offico 
in  the  general  <rovernmont  and  further  requires 
that  all  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  otli- 
cers  in  the  states  and  nation  shall  be  bound  by 
oath  or  afTirniation  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion (Art.  I.  Sec.  ii,  \.  2,  Sec.  iii,  !;  3,  Art.  II, 
Sec.  i,  nil  2,  5,  Art.  VI,  H  3).  The  application 
of  any  religious  test  for  officeholders  under  the 
national  government  is  expressly  forbidden. 
No  federal  ofiiceholder  may  be  a  presidential 
elector.  These  are  the  only  general  limitations 
made.  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  declares 
that  "No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen, 
or  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  elig- 
ible to  the  office  of  President,"  nor  one  who  is 
not  thirty- five  years  of  age  and  for  fourteen 
years  a  resident  within  the  United  States.  It 
also  prescribes  the  oath  of  oflice  and  provides 
that  the  Vice-President  shall  succeed  to  the 
office  of  President  when  for  any  cause  it  be- 
comes vacant.  Foreign-born  citizens  are  ex- 
cluded from  this  office.  Children  born  to  cit- 
izens temporarily  residing  ai)roiul  are  counted 
as  native-born  citizens.  Although  the  Con- 
stitution places  no  restriction  on  rei-lection  to 
the  presidency  the  two-term  precedent  estab- 
lished by  Washington  has  so  far  (1914)  been 
followed.  (For  q\ialifications  arising  from  our 
party  system  see  C.vndiuate;  Pakty  Svste.m  in 
I>ofHTKUi,  States;  Party  Syste:m  in  Sure 
State.s.  ) 

A  candidate  for  the  United  States  Senate 
must  1k'  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Stati-s  for  nine  years  and  a  resid- 
ent in  the  state  from  which  he  is  electetl.  The 
last  jtrovisions  d<M's  not  prevent  Senators  from 
making  their  homes  in  \Vasliingt<m  while  pre- 
serving their  legal  residence  in  their  states. 
Representatives  meet  the  sanu'  residence  re- 
quirement, but  ne<'d  be  only  twenty-five  years 
of  age  and  citizens  of  s«'ven  years'  standing. 
No  nwniber  f)f  either  house  of  ( 'ongress  during 
bin  term  of  service  may  hold  any  other  otliii' 
under  the  Unite<l  States.  If  a  Kepresentaf ive 
or  Senator  ncccjjts  a  federal  office,  that  act 
vacates  his  seat  in  Congress.  Hut  if  the  holder 
of  a  federal  office  is  oleeted  to  Congress  he 
may  continue  to  serve  until  he  is  ready  to  as 
Hunio  the  active  <lutieH  of  the  House;  then 
the  other  oflice  Iwcomes  vacant.  Members  of 
ConprcHH  are  disquiilitied  until  the  end  of 
their  term  of  service  in  Congri-ss  from  appoint- 
ment to  offices  which,  as  lawmakers,  thev  have 


created  or  the  salaries  attached  to  which  thev 
have  increased. 

The  Constitution  [)laces  no  limitations  as  to 
the  choice  of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
other  federal  courts.  They  are  appointed  by 
the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 
The  President  selects  his  Cabinet  without  re- 
striction, except  that  Congress  has  forbidden 
anyone  interested  in  import  trade  to  hold  the 
office  of  Secretary   of  the  Treasury. 

The  remaining  federal  offices  are  filled  by 
appointment,  which,  save  for  the  general  oath 
of  office,  is  limited  only  by  acts  of  Congress  or 
by  custom  (sec  Appointmexts  to  Office). 
Women,  minors  and  aliens  may  and  do  hold  ap- 
pointive ofliices.  In  connection  with  foreign 
legations  and  consulships  citizens  of  foreign 
states  are  often  sworn  into  the  service  of  the 
United  States.  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
or  statutes  forbids  such  a  practice.  By  stat- 
ute and  executive  order  an  increasing  number 
of  offices  in  the  civil  service  (see)  are  being 
put  under  the  "merit  system"   (see). 

State. — The  Federal  Constitution  at  first  lim- 
ited the  states  in  respect  to  office  only  by  the 
requirement  that  '"all  state  and  local  ollicers 
shall  be  bound  by  oath,  or  affirmation,  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 
The  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
(see)  have  made  only  a  slight  change  in  the 
power  of  the  states  over  their  officers.  A  state 
law  that  in  express  terms  deprived  a  negro 
citizen  of  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office  woiild 
be  held  unconstitutional;  but  state  laws  of 
<lis(iualifying  effect  have  been  held  valid  by 
federal  courts.  States,  therefore,  still  have 
practical  control   over  local  and  state  office. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  a  major- 
ity of  the  states  required  religious  tests  for 
officeholders.  The  franchise  was  grant<^d  in 
several  New  England  states  only  to  church 
members,  and  in  South  Carolina  (constitution 
of  177S)  only  to  those  who  "acknowledged  the 
being  of  a  TJod  and  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  p\inishments."  The  state  constitutions 
ailo])ted  betwe«>n  177(5  and  1800  very  generally 
contained  some  sort  of  religious  test  as  a  qual- 
ification for  ollice.  MemlKTs  of  the  state  legis- 
lature should  be  "Protestants."  or  "Christ- 
ians." or,  a.s  in  Pennsylvania  (17f10),  they 
should  "believe  in  (Jod  and  a  futiire  state  of 
rewards  and  punishments."  or.  as  in  IVlaware 
(1770),  they  should  "believe  in  the  Trinity 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures."  Willi 
the  rise  of  .Teffersonian  democracy  to  power, 
religious  tests  gradually  disappeared,  although 
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a  remnant  still  survives  in  eight  states.  South 
I'arolina.  liavino;  omitted  all  religious  tc-sts 
from  the  constitution  of  ISOo,  iiiserttxl  a  clause 
three  years  later  forbidding  anyone  to  hold 
tiie  office  of  governor  who  "denies  tiie  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Reing."  Tliis  clause  is  continued 
in  the  constitution  of  1S95.  Property  qualifi- 
cations have  run  a  similar  course  to  that  of 
religious  tests,  going  down  before  tlie  wave 
of  democracy  in  tiie  early  part  of  tlie  nine- 
teentli  century.  The  required  amount  of  prop- 
erty usually  varied  witii  tlie  dignity  of  tlie 
office.  In  the  Massachusetts  constitution  of 
1780.  for  example,  a  graded  requirement  rises 
from  the  elector's  freeiiold  yielding  a  rent  of 
£3  to  the  governor's  free-hold  of  £1000.  The 
governor's  property  in  South  Carolina  at  the 
same  date  must  be  £19,000.  Property  or  tax- 
paying  limitations  in  recent  constitutions  of 
certain  southern  states  form  a  part  of  the 
plan  to  exclude  negroes  from  vote  and  office. 

In  requirements  as  to  age,  residence  and 
citizenship  state  constitutions  resemble  the 
Federal  Constitutioii  witii  varying  details.  For 
governor,  the  minimum  age  varies  from  twenty- 
five  to  thirty-five  years,  thirty  years  being  the 
prevailing  limit;  for  senator,  from  twenty-one 
to  thirty-five  years;  for  members  of  the  lower 
house,  ordinarily  twenty-one  years,  in  a  few  in- 
stances twenty-five  years.  Citizenship  is  al- 
most universally  required  for  holding  any  state 
office.  A  few  of  the  earlier  constitutions  speci- 
fied that  the  governor  should  be  native-born. 
Illinois  (1818)  required  a  citizenship  of  thirty 
years;  Massaclmsetts  (1817)  one  of  twenty 
years;  Connecticut  (1818)  is  contented  with 
the  bare  fact  of  citizenship.  Within  these  lim- 
its the  variations  are  numerous.  The  present 
requirement  as  to  residence  within  the  state  va- 
ries from  the  bare  fact  of  residence  to  residence 
for  a  period  of  ten  years  next  preceding  the 
election.  For  members  of  the  legislature  ten 
years  of  citizenship  is  now  the  maximum  re- 
quirement; five  years  is  ordinary;  and  several 
states  assign  no  mimimum  limit.  The  rule 
concerning  residence  within  the  state  varies 
from  no  limit  to  ten  years ;  within  the  district 
it  is  nearly  always  one  year  for  both  senators 
and  representatives. 

These  constitutional  laws  usually  apply  only 
to  the  governor  and  members  of  the  legislature. 
Most  state  constitutions,  like  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, fix  no  limitations  for  admission  to 
judicial  oflSce.  But  the  constitution  of  Cali- 
fornia requires  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  attorneys  with  a  license  to  practice  be- 
fore the  court.  Colorado  specifies  qualifications 
of  other  executive  officers  along  with  the  gov- 
ernor and  requires  that  the  attorney  general 
shall  be  a  lawyer  with  a  license  to  practice 
before  the  supreme  court.  Oregon  requires 
of  the  judges  citizenship,  a  three  years'  res- 
idence in  the  state  and  residence  in  the  dis- 
trict of  their  oflScial  duties.  All  these  are  ex- 
ceptional   provisions.       Except    in    the    states 


having  woman  suffrage  slate  constitutions 
specify  "male  citizens"  as  having  a  rigiit  to 
vote,  but  most  constitutions  make  no  such 
specification  in  respect  to  tlie  iiolding  of  office. 
Consequently  women  have  made  good  their 
claim  to  the  right  of  holding  elective  offices. 
Tliis  they  cannot  do  where  the  constitution 
contains  the  sweej)ing  provision  that  all  ofii- 
cers  ciiosen  by  election  siiall  iiave  the  qualifi- 
cation of  electors  in  the  state. 

Quite  apart  from  constitutional  provisions 
state  legislatures  exercise  a  wide  range  of 
powers  over  minor  offices.  Many  of  the  states 
have  elaborate  civil  service  laws.  Rut  the  most 
important  office  subject  to  regulation  l)y  state 
legislatures  is  tliat  of  teaciier  in  tlie  pulilie 
schools.  Every  state  prescrilies  tlie  conditions 
for  entering  and  following  the  profession  of 
teaching. 

See  Appointments  to  Office;  Congress; 
Governor;  President,  Power  and  Authoe- 
iTY  OF;  PuBiJc  Officials. 

References:  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government 
and  Politics  (1010),  ch.  vi;  F.  N.  Thorpe, 
Federal  and  State  Constittitions  (1909),  Con- 
stitutional  Hist,  of  Am.  People  (1898), 
I,  ch.  iii,  II,  ch.  xiii;  B.  Moses,  Govern- 
ment of  U.  S.  (1906),  64,  73,  153;  A.  B. 
Hart,  Actual  Gove}-nment  (1903),  128,  223;  F. 
H.  Miller,  "Legal  Qualifications  for  Office  in 
America,  1619-1899"  in  Am.  Hist.  Assoc,  An- 
nual Report,  1899,  I,  87-154. 

Jesse  Macy. 

QUARANTINE.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  Italian  quaranta,  and  refers  to  the  forty 
days'  detainment  customary  in  Italian  ports 
from  mediaeval  times  onward,  for  vessels  sus- 
pected to  be  infected  with  contagious  disease. 
Quarantine  was  the  earliest  and  the  crudest 
form  of  public  health  work  both  in  this  covintry 
and  elsewhere.  It  is  rapidly  becoming  sup- 
planted by  methods  whicli  tend  to  stamp  out 
the  disease  at  its  source,  as  yellow  fever  has 
been  stamped  out  in  Cuba.  See  Contagious 
Diseases;  Health,  Public,  Regulation  of. 

R.  C.  C. 

QUASI-PUBLIC  CORPORATIONS.  Nature; 
Definition;  Classes. — Some  corporations,  al- 
tliougli  in  nature  jirivate,  are  organized  for  tiu^ 
transaction  of  kinds  of  business  which,  as  they 
directly  affect  the  public,  are  especially  sub- 
ject to  legislative  control,  or  for  tlie  manage- 
ment of  property  especially  devoted  to  a  pub- 
lic use,  or  are  authorized  to  exercise  privileges 
especially  for  the  puIilic  benefit,  and  are  there- 
fore said  to  be  quasi-public.  Tlie  term  is 
inapt  for  they  are  not  public  corporations  nor 
quasi-corporations.  They  Iiave  sometimes 
more  aptly  been  called  public  service  corpora- 
tions. The  public  nature  of  their  subject  mat- 
ter may  consist  in  the  fact  that  they  are  au- 
thorized to  exercise  the  power  of  eminent  do- 
main   (see)  ;    or  to   transact  for  the  profit  of 
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their  members  business  which  the  state  might 
under  its  own  autiiority,  or  tlirough  its  mu- 
nicipal corporations,  transact  directly  for  the 
public  benefit;  or  to  devote  property  to  gen- 
eral public  uses  (see  Public  Use)  although 
for  their  own  profit:  or  to  engage  in  forms  of 
business  which  liave  been  generally  regarded 
as  peculiarly  subject  to  legislative  regulation. 
These  classes  are  not  exclusive  nor  exhaustive 
liut  descriptive  only,  as  furnishing  one  or  more 
grounds  on  which  such  corporations  have  been 
subjected  to  various  forms  of  public  regula- 
tion (see  GRANCiKK  Cases;  Munn  vs.  Illinois). 
Within  the  description  of  tliis  title  have  been 
included  companies  authorized  to  construct 
and  operate  turnpikes,  bridges,  ferries,  rail- 
roads, street  and  interurban  railways,  tele- 
graph and  telephone  lines,  electric  liglit  and 
power  plants,  gas  and  water  plants,  heating 
plants,  grist  mills,  grain  elevators,  etc.;  also 
jirivate  corporations  autliorized  to  construct 
jiublic  improvements,  such  as  irrigation  or 
drainage  ditches  and  levees,  and  companies  au- 
tliorized to  im[)r(,ve  tlic  navigation  of  streams. 

Regulation  of  Business  and  Rates. — .\lthough 
till'  chaitcrs  or  fraiu-liiscs  granted  to  pul)lic 
service  coiporations  arc  contracts  whicli  can 
not  be  impaired  by  legislation  unless  tlie  right 
has  i)('en  reserved  at  tlu'  time  of  their  creation 
or  grant  (see  Charles  River  liRiiKiE  vs.  War- 
ben  BRIIMiE;  DaRTMOITH  COLLEGE  CaSE  )  , 
nevertheless  the  nature  of  the  l)usiness  justi- 
fies such  regulation  and  control  as  might  be 
exercised  with  reference  to  like  forms  of  busi- 
ness condufted  by  private  individuals.  Such 
power  of  regulation  and  control  involves  the 
imposition  of  conditions  on  which  private  prop- 
erty may  Ix-  taken  uikIit  the  power  of  eminent 
dornain,  and  public  property  such  as  highways 
anrl  Htreets  ni;iy  Ik-  used :  the  regulation  of 
rateM  which  may  be  chargfd;  and  rc<|uiitincnts 
for  service  to  all  without  unreasonable  dis- 
crimination. In  the  regulation  of  rates,  leg- 
islative power  must  not  be  so  exercised  as  to 
de|)rive  the  corporation  of  a  fair  return  upon 
the  reasonable  value  of  the  property  used,  or 
a  fair  coin|KMisation  for  the  services  rendered; 
for  to  deny  to  a  private  corfjoration  a  just 
compensation  for  its  services  or  for  the  use 
of  its  |iro|)erty  would  \<t-  to  deprive  it  of  its 
pro|HTty  without  due  process  of  law  in  viola- 
tion <if  constitutiomil   provisions. 

See  ISrsiNEMs.  (ifivERNME.vT  Hkstriction  or; 
Coki'ouations,    HiRKAr   ok;    Die    I'kch  es.s   ok 

f.AW;    FRANCIirSE.S.  CoRI'OUATION  ;    MONOPOLIES; 

Vvnuic  Service  < 'ohi-orationh;   I'rnLic  Utili- 
TIEH;   I{Aii.Rr)Ai)  Commissions.  State. 

Emi.in   McClain. 

QUAY,  MATTHEW  STANLEY.  Matthew 
S.  Quay  (1H.'{:»  I'Mil)  wiis  born  at  Dillsburg. 
Pa.,  .September  TMI,  IH.TI.  He  was  iidmitted  to 
the  bar  in  \>''t\.  and  in  IH.'iCt  and  \A','.)  was 
elceted  pro! Iionotary  of  Heaver  county.  lie 
Hervi'd    in    the    Union    aiiiiy    during    the    Civil 
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War,  receiving  a  congressional  medal  of  honor. 
Erom  18U5  to  18G7  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature,  secretary  of  the  com- 
monwealth from  1S72  to  1S7S  and  1870  to 
1882,  and  in  1885  state  treasurer.  By  this 
time  he  had  become  the  Republican  boss  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  elected  United  States  Sen- 
ator in  1887,  and  in  1888  was  chosen  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  national  committee. 
His  use  of  money  in  the  campaign,  in  i)art.  it 
was  alleged,  for  corrupt  purposes,  was  severely 
critieizx'd;  and  he  was  further  believed  "to 
have  bound  IIai-rison  hard  and  fast  in  the  dis- 
pensing of  patronage."  Harrison  freed  him- 
self in  the  course  of  his  administration,  and 
Quay  opposed  his  renomination  in  1802.  In 
1804  he  confessed  to  having  speculated  in  sugar 
stock,  anticipating  a  rise  through  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Corman-Wilson  tariff  (see  Wil- 
son-Gorman Tariff).  In  1800  he  was  tried 
for  misappropriation  of  state  funds,  and  ac- 
quitted; the  same  day  he  was  a])])ointed  I'nit- 
States  Senator  ad  interim,  and  in  1001  was 
reelected.  He  died  at  Beaver,  Pa.,  May  28, 
1004.  See  Boss  and  Boss  System  in  Party 
Organization  ;  Party  Organization  in  Penn- 
sylvania; Republican  Party.  References: 
Applcton's  Annual  Cyclopaedia  (1887-1001); 
II.  T.  Peck,  Twenty  Years  of  the  h'epublie 
(lOOG).  W.  MacD. 

QUEBEC.  History.— Quebec  is  the  largest 
of  tlie  nine  provinces  of  Canada,  with  an  area 
of  over  350,000  square  miles.  It  comprises  the 
territory  lying  northwnrd  of  the  Ottawa  and 
St.  Lawrence  riveis,  together  with  some  small- 
er areas  on  the  south  side  of  these  two  streams. 
The  poj)ulation  of  the  province  at  the  last  ofll- 
cial  census  (1011)  was  2.()()2,712.  The  history 
of  Quebec  as  a  British  province  begins  with 
the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  Septemln'r  8, 
17ttO,  when  the  civil  go\('rninent  of  New  I'rance 
was  replaced  by  a  tei\iporary  system  of  mili- 
tary rule  by  the  British  concpierors.  .\fler 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  (17().'})  tJeorge  III  issued 
a  royal  proclamation  establishing  a  civil  ad- 
ministration consisting  of  a  governor  appoint 
ed  by  the  Crown  and  a  legislative  council  sim- 
ilarly appointed.  (Quebec  was  therefore  gov- 
erned its  a  crown  colony  until  1774.  In  1774 
the  British  Parliament  passed  the  Quebec  Act 
(14  Ceo.  III.  c.  8.3)  which  greatly  extended  the 
boundaries  of  the  province,  reestablished  the 
old  l-'rench  system  of  law,  and  removed  exist- 
ing religious  disabilities.  It  did  not,  however, 
establish  representative  government,  but  left 
the  civil  administration  in  the  hands  of  tlie 
governor  and  council  as  before  (scr  QUEBEi; 
Act  I.  Under  these  arrangements  the  provinc 
passed  through  the  turmoils  accompanying  the 
American  Revolution  including  the  invasions 
of  l77.")-7r.. 
,  Afti-r  the  close  of  the  Rev(dutionary  \\'ar 
there  was  n  large  immigration  of  Tories  from 
the  s<>:iboard  stati's,  especiiilh    from   New  Kng- 
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land  and  New  York,  ^[any  of  tlioso  came 
northward  by  way  of  Lake  t'lianiplaiii  and 
Rieliolieu  River,  and  took  up  lands  in  the 
territories  soutli  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  the 
"Eastern  Townships"  as  they  were  subsequent- 
ly called.  A  larger  number,  however,  went  to 
the  regions  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario, or  to  the  Niagara  peninsula.  Tliis  influx 
of  settlers  had  two  important  political  results: 
(1)  it  accentuated  the  growing  demand  for  a 
system  of  representative  government;  (2)  it 
gave  rise  to  a  movement  for  the  separation  of 
Quebec  into  two  provinces,  one  of  which  should 
contain  the  bulk  of  tlie  newly-arrived  Loyal- 
ists. Accordingly,  in  1791,  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament passed  an  enactment  commonly  known 
as  the  Constitutional  Act   (31  Geo.  HI.  c.  31). 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitutional  Act 
the  territory  formerly  included  within  the 
province  of  Quebec  was  divided  into  two  prov- 
inces to  be  known  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 
Each  province  was  given  a  civil  administra- 
tion consisting  of  a  governor,  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  a  legislative  council  similarly  appoint- 
ed, and  an  elective  assembly.  In  Upper  Can- 
ada the  legislative  council  was  to  have  not 
less  than  seven  members,  and  an  assembly  of 
not  less  than  sixteen.  In  Lower  Canada  the 
council  was  not  to  be  less  than  fifteen,  and  the 
assembly  not  less  than  fifty  members. 

In  their  actual  workings  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitutional  Act  did  not  prove  satisfac- 
tory. The  governor  and  the  legislative  council, 
in  both  provinces,  came  into  frequent  and  some- 
times bitter  conflict  with  the  assembly,  so  that 
the  political  annals  of  Upper  and  Lower  Can- 
ada during  the  ensuing  forty  years  form  little 
more  than  a  record  of  persistent  strife  over 
the  question  of  executive  responsibility.  After 
1830  matters  culminated  in  the  refusal  of  the 
assembly  to  vote  appropriations,  and  in  1837 
rebellions  broke  out  in  both  provinces.  These 
were  quelled  with  some  difficulty,  and  Lord 
Durliam  was  sent  out  to  Canada  in  1838  to  in- 
vestigate and  report  upon  the  true  causes  of 
colonial  discontent.  As  a  result  of  the  recom- 
mendations contained  in  his  famous  report, 
Parliament  in  1840  passed  an  act  for  the  re- 
union of  the  two  provinces. 

The  Union  Act  of  1840  (3  &  4  Vict.  c.  35) 
in  addition  to  providing  for  the  consolidation 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada  into  the  single 
province  of  Canada,  changed  tlie  structure  of 
government  so  that  it  henceforth  consisted  of 
a  governor,  an  appointive  executive  council  or 
ministry,  an  appointive  legislative  council  of 
not  less  than  twenty  members,  and  an  elective 
assembly  of  eighty-four  {see  Responsible  Gov- 
EENMENT  IN  CANADA) .  This  system  was  con- 
tinued until  1867  when,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Confederation  Act  the  province  of  Canada 
was  again  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

Government. — Quebec  accordingly  became  one 
of  the  original  provinces  of  the  Dominion;    it 
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has  its  own  provincial  constitution,  and  its 
own  provincial  government.  This  consists  of 
a  lieutenant  governor,  appointed  for  a  five- 
year  term  by  the  governor  general  of  tlie  Do- 
minion; a  small  executive  council  or  ministry, 

governor  but  respon- 


legislative  council  of 


named  by   the  lieutenant 
sil)le  to  the  assembly;   a 

twenty-four  members  appointed  for  life  by  the 
lieutenant  governor  on  the  advice  of  his  min- 
istry and  an  elective  assembly  of  seventy-four 
members.  The  province  is  represented  in  the 
federal  parliament  by  twenty-four  senators  and 
sixty-five  members  of  the  liou.se  of  commons. 
The  province  lias  a  code  of  civil  law  based 
largely  upon  the  old  French  system;  but  the 
English  system  of  criminal  law  prevails.  The 
public  schools  of  the  province  are  under  sec- 
tarian control ;  but  a  system  of  separate  schools 
is  provided  for  non-Catholics.  The  provincial 
capital  is  at  Quetec;  but  Montreal  is  the 
commercial   metropolis. 

See  Canada;  Canadian  Provinces. 

References:  F.  X.  Garneau,  Histoire  du  Can- 
ada (1882-1883)  ;  Robert  Christie,  Hist,  of  the 
Proi-ince  of  Lower  Canada  (1866)  ;  J.  A.  Chap- 
eau.  The  ConstitiUion  and  Government  nf 
Canada  (1894)  ;  J.  C.  Hopkins,  The  Canadian 
Annual  Review  of  Public  Affairs;  G.  :\I.  Mo- 
rang,  The  Annual  Register  of  Canndian  Affairs. 
William  Bennett  Munbo. 

QUEBEC  ACT.  According  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  the  Quebec  act  was  designed 
"for  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English 
laws  in  a  neighboring  province,  establishing 
therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarg- 
ing its  boundaries  so  as  to  render  it  an  example 
and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same 
absolute  rule  into  these  colonies."  More  accu- 
rately, it  was  the  result  of  a  policy  naturally 
evolved  by  careful  attempts  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  governing  the  territory  ceded  by  France 
in  1763.  It  sanctioned  English  criminal  law 
with  jury  trial ;  retained  French  law  in  civil 
suits;  practically  established  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion;  set  up  a  highly  centralized 
government;  reserved  to  Parliament  a  power 
of  taxation  except  for  local  purposes;  vested 
all  other  legislative  authority  in  a  crown- 
appointed  council,  subject  to  royal  veto.  From 
considerations  of  policy  relating  to  Indians 
and  the  fur  trade,  it  extended  the  boundaries  of 
Quebec  to  include  the  future  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, which,  although  still  vaguely  claimed 
by  Virginia  under  the  extinct  charter  of  1609, 
was  considered  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
coast  colonies  after  the  royal  proclamation  of 
1763.  See  Boundaries  of  the  United  States; 
Colonization  by  Great  Britain  in  America; 
Quebec.  References:  Victor  Coffin,  "Quebec 
Act  and  Am.  Revolution"  in  Am.  Hist.  Assoc, 
Report,  1894,  273-79;  G.  E.  Howard,  Pre- 
liminaries of  the  Revolution  (1905),  276- 
79;  Am.  Hist.  Rev.,  I   (1896),  436-442. 

J.  M.  Callahan. 
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QUESTIONS  IN  PARLIAMENT.  Questions 
may  be  asked  by  any  member  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  They  are  usually  addressed  to 
a  minister,  but  may  be  put  to  the  speaker  on 
a  point  of  order  or  to  a  private  member  re- 
garding business  for  which  he  is  personally 
responsible.  The  practice  is  nearly  two  cen- 
turies old  and  has  been  regular  for  some  fifty 
years.  The  procedure  in  the  Lords  is  more 
clastic  and  informal  than  in  the  Commons  but 
not  essentially  dissimilar.  Questions  in  the 
Commons,  unless  of  an  urjzent  character,  are 
written  out,  handed  to  the  clerk  and  printed  in 
the  notice  paper.  \\Tien  time  for  questions 
arrives  the  speaker  puts  them  successively 
by  number.  If  an  oral  answer  is  desired,  the 
member  must  mark  his  question  with  an  as- 
terisk. A  question  not  so  marked,  or  not 
reached,  or  for  which  the  member  putting  it 
does  not  rise  when  called,  is  answered  in  the 
published  Votes  and  Procccdinfjs  of  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Questions  may  contain  no  argu- 
ments, epithets  or  statements  of  opinion  and 
no  recitals  of  fact  except  those  necessary  to 
clearness.  Their  object  is  information.  The 
motive  of  the  questioner  varies.  It  may  be  to 
get  information,  to  secure  notoriety,  to  air  a 
grievance,  to  embarrass  the  ministry,  or  even 
to  give  a  minister  a  chance  to  make  an  effect- 
ive statement. 

The  privilege,  though  often  abused,  is  a  con- 
stant encouragement  to  publicity.  Ministers 
may  decline  to  answer,  but  a  refusal,  without 
obviou.s  reason  assigned,  usually  leaves  a  bad 
impression.  This  publicity,  moreover,  is  se- 
cured without  the  constant  risk  to  the  minis- 
try involved  in  interpellations  (sec)  in  con- 
tinental chambers.  Supplementary  questions 
may  1k>  asked  witliin  narrow  limits,  hut  an- 
swers are  followed  by  neither  debate  nor  vote. 

See  Cahinkt  (Jovkkn-mknt;  Executivk  Sys- 
TK.M  OK  Great  Hkitain;  House  of  Commons; 

I-FT.ISI.ATIO.\,      PRITISH      SYSTEM      OF;       PAUI.IA- 
ME.NT. 

References:  A.  L.  Lowell,  The  Government  of 
i:»;/l>i„d  (rev.  ed..  lOKS),  ].  .^.Tl-3.33;  .T.  Red- 
lich.  The  Procedure  of  the  lluuse  of  Commons 
(in08),    II,  241-243. 

Henry  A.  Yeomans. 

QUIDS.  The  Quids  were  the  John  Randolph 
(sec)  men,  opposed  to  .lelTerson  and  Madison. 
They  formed  the  first  "third  party"  in  the 
United  States.  Randolph  claimed  that  hi.s  were 
tin-  Keptrbliran  principles  of  17!IS.  and  that 
.FelTerson  and  Ma<liHon  had  d«'[)art«'d  from 
them.  The  Quids  opposed  the  Yazoo  land 
frauds,  the  West  Florida  (sec)  affairs,  tlie 
purchase  an«l  government  of  the  Louisiana 
territc»rj',  the  embargo  policy,  an<I  the  "back 
Htairs"  influence  of  .Tefferson  r>n  Congress. 
They  favored  Monroe  to  mucccimI  .lefferson,  and 
opposed  Madison.  They  did  not  IsToine  a 
strong  factor  nor  influence  i|eve|o|imriiti  very 
much.        See  I)E.MofRATic  Party.    References: 


J.  A.  Woodburn,  Pol.  Parties  and  Party  Prob- 
lems (1909),  136;  E.  Channing,  Jeffersonian 
System  (1907),  ch.  x;  H.  Adams,  John  Ran- 
dolph   (1887),  passim.  T.  N.  H. 

QUINCY,  JOSIAH.  Josiah  Quincy  (1772- 
1864)  was  born  at  Boston,  February  4,  1772. 
In  1793  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1800 
he  was  the  Federalist  candidate  for  Congress, 
but  was  defeated.  He  was  elected  in  1804, 
however,  and  held  his  seat  until  1812,  when  he 
declined  a  reelection.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Federalist  "Essex  junto"  {see),  and  was  bitter 
in  his  opposition  to  the  embargo  and  the  War 
of  1812.  In  1811  he  declared  in  the  House  his 
"deliberate  opinion''  that  the  admission  of 
Louisiana  as  a  state  would  be  a  virtual  dis- 
solution of  the  Union;  and  that  it  would  be  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  states  "to  prepare  defi- 
nitely for  a  separation — amicably,  if  they  can; 
violently,  if  they  must."  This  was  the  first 
enunciation  in  Congress  of  the  doctrine  of  se- 
cession. From  1814  to  1820  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  senate,  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  in  1820,  and 
in  1821  speaker  of  the  house.  In  1823  he  be- 
came first  mayor  of  Boston,  declining  reelection 
in  1828.  From  1829  to  1S45  he  was  president 
of  Harvard  College.  He  died  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
July  1,  1864.  He  wrote  a  History  of  Harvard 
University  (2  vols.,  1840)  ;  Municipal  History 
of  Boston  (1852)  ;  and  Memoir  of  J.  (J.  Adams 
(1858). 

See  FEU)E:a.\xiST  Party;  Secession  Contro- 
versy. 

References:  IC.  Quincy,  -Life  of  Josiah  Quin- 
cy (  1S07  I  ;  Josiah  Quincy,  Speeches  delivered 
in  tfic  Cong,  of  tlic  U.  S.   (1874). 

W.  liLicD. 

QUIT  RENT.  The  established  rents  of  free- 
holders and  copyholders  of  a  manor,  so  called 
because  the  tenant  went  free  of  any  other 
services.  It  was  a  service  to  the  king  or  lord. 
No  rent  of  this  sort  can  exist  in  the  United 
States,  but  the  term  is  sometimes  loosely  ap- 
1)1  ied  to  other  forms  of  rent.  It  was.  however, 
common  in  the  colonies.  References:  W. 
I^lackstone,  Commcntarirs  (17t).")).  11,  42;  W. 
S.  Holdsworth,  Hist  of  English  Law  (1909), 
IIL  125.  H.  M.  B. 

QUORUM.  In  all  legislative  bodies  a  cer- 
tain specified  number  of  members,  called  a 
(pKMiim.  must  be  present  for  fh(>  transaction 
of  business.  In  tlie  I'nited  States  and  in  .some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  this  number  is 
prescriberl  by  the  constitution,  elsewhere  it  is 
fixed  by  statute  or  the  rules  of  procedure. 
In  the  British  Parliament,  the  presence  of  three 
members  constitutes  n  (piorum  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  40  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  and 
those  of  most  of  the  states  declare  that  a 
majority  of  the  elected  membvrti  to  each  house 
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shall  constitute  a  quorum  tiieroin  (Const.,  Art. 
I,  Sec.  V,  11  1).  In  a  few,  however,  the  num- 
ber required  is  two-tliirds.  Tlie  constitution 
of  New  Hampshire  provides  tiiat  not  less  than 
seven  members  of  the  senate  shall  make  a 
quorum.  That  of  Massachusetts  likewise  pro- 
vides that  not  less  than  16  members  of  the 
senate  and  60  members  of  the  house  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum.  It  is  generally  provided  that 
a  smaller  number  than  a  quorum  may  adjourn 
from  day  to  day  and  compel  the  attendance  of 
aLsent  members. 

In  the  Iloiise  of  Representatives  at  "Washinstou 
the  practice  was  loug  continued  of  noting  only  the 
members  voting  and  thus  by  refusing  to  vote  mem- 
bers might  break  a  quorum.  In  1S90,  Speaker 
Itced  "directed  the  Clerk  to  enter  on  the  journal 
as  part  of  the  record  of  a  yea  and  nay  vote  names 
of  members  present  and  not  voting."  ...  At  the 
time  of  the  establishment  of  this  principle  the 
Speaker  revived  the  count  by  the  chair  as  a 
method   of  determining  the   presence  of  a  quorum 


at     a     time     wlien     no     nn-ord     vote    was     ordered 
(Hinds). 

See  Divisions;  Reed,  Thomas  B.;  Voting  in 
Legi.slative  Bodies. 

Reference:  A.  C.  Hinds,  House  Maitual 
(1909),  §54.  J.  W.  G. 

QUO  WARRANTO.  This  ancient  writ  was 
a  prerogative  writ  of  the  Crown,  against  one 
who  usurped  or  claimed  any  office,  franchise  or 
liberty  of  the  Crown,  dcnumding  by  what  right 
he  supported  his  claim.  In  modern  practice 
it  has  been  supplanted  by  an  "information 
in  the  nature  of  quo  warranto,"  criminal  in 
form,  presented  to  the  court  by  the  public 
prosecutor,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
usurpation,  misuser,  or  nonuser  of  a  public 
office  or  corporate  franchise.  Reference:  J.  L. 
High,  Exiriiordinary  Legal  Remedies  (3d  ed., 
1896),  544-5i6.  H.  M.  B. 
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RACE  ELEMENTS.  The  United  States  is 
that  country  of  the  world  in  which  tliere  is 
the  greatest  variety  of  race  elements,  most  of 
them  settled  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other 
and  put  on  an  equal  political  footing.  An 
obvious  classification  of  these  race  elements 
is  as  follows :  ( 1 )  tiie  native  race,  or  ratiier 
races,  since  there  are  several  definite  Indian 
stocks  within  the  present  area  of  tlie  United 
States;  (2)  the  African  race,  including  a 
small  Arab  element,  all  descended  from  African 
ancestors,  most  of  whom  arrived  here  between 
1700  and  1775;  (3)  tlie  Euroj)ean  races,  nearly 
all  the  race  stocks  of  Europe  having  large  rep- 
resentations, especially  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Ger- 
man, Italian,  Hel)rew,  Hungarian  and  various 
Slav  races,  with  smaller  numbers  of  Greeks, 
Portuguese,  Russians  and  Turks;  (4)  Asiatic 
races,  of  which  only  two,  the  Chinese  and  .Jap- 
anese have  a  numerous  representation.  See 
Arorigines;  Censcs;  Foreign  Elements  in 
the  initei)  state.s;  native  american  race; 
Negro  I'koiu.em  :  Population  of  the  United 
States.  References:  A.  il.  Low,  Ainerican 
J'ropir  (l!)(i!();  C.  D.  Wright.  Outline  of 
Practical  Hociology  {rev.  ed.,  1900),  ch.  iv;  J. 
R.  Commons.  It'aos  and  Immigrants  in  Am. 
(1!M»7);  C.  A.  lianna,  Hcotrh-Iri^h  (1902);  A. 
B.  Faust,  derman  Elements  (1909);  E.  G. 
Balch.  Oi/r  SUiric  Frlloir  Citizens  (1910);  C. 
S.  Heriiiicimer.  Russian  Jew  in  U.  »S'.  (1905); 
Eliot  Lord.  Italian  in  Am^  (1905);  L.  .1.  Fos- 
dick.  French  lilood  (19(t());  l)ibliograpliy  in  A. 
It.  f".  Grilliii.  I{ihlii)(/rapliy  on  Immigration 
(1907).  A.  1?.  H. 

RACE-TRACK  GAMBLING.  Special  efTorts 
have  be«'n  made  to  pri>hil)it  racetrack  gamliling 
Ih-c'iiihc  of  tlic  vast  number  of  j)er«oiis  who 
take  part  in  the  betting  on  the  outcomes  of 
races  luid  on  raee-tracks.  a  form  of  betting 
not  prohibited  by  the  usiml  anti-gamliling  laws 
uiib-s.H  H(i  Hpeeified,  and  a  means  of  petty  gamb- 
ling tluit  has  worked  great  liavoc  among  iM'ople 
of  Hmall  means.  \'aHt  sums  of  money  have 
been  invested  in  rnre-tra<'ks  and  horse  bree<ling, 
HUppoHod  to  be  dependent  )i|)on  the  bookmakers' 
large  profits.  .Agricultural  societies  and  tlie 
farmer  interest  were  generally  persuailed  that 
it  was  necTHsary  to  permit  this  form  of  gam- 
bling. Eleven  states  ( ,\riz.,  Colo..  (Ja.,  \.  TL, 
N.  Mex.,  Okln..  Ore..  S.  C,  I'tab.  \V.  Va.,  \Vy.) 
have  no  legislation  Ix-aring  on  race  track  gam- 
bling. Kigbt  states  ( Fla..  III..  Kans.,  Ky., 
Md.,  N.  I).,  Vt.,  Va.)  permit  it  in  licensed 
plaeew;    the    reninining    27    states    prohibit    it 
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unconditionally.  In  North  Carolina  it  ia  re- 
stricted to  certain  counties  and  in  Montana, 
prohibited   on    Sundays. 

The  tenacity  of  the  gambling  interests  is 
best  illustrated  in  the  enactment  of  prohib- 
itive legislation  in  New  Jersey  and  New  York. 
In  New  York  as  early  as  1802  a  bill  was  passed 
limiting  racing  to  certain  periods,  and 
to  courses  owned  by  recognized  racing  asso- 
ciations. The  Ives  Law  (1887)  allowed  horse 
racing  for  thirty  days  each  year  on  tracks 
controlled  by  the  racing  association,  and  re- 
quired five  per  cent  of  the  gate  receipts  to  be 
paid  to  the  state  treasury  for  prizes  to  the  state 
agricultural  societies  to  encourage  the  breeding 
of  horses.  The  state  constitution  (1894)  provided 
that  "no  lottery  or  sale  of  lottery  tickets,  pool 
selling,  bookmaking  or  any  other  kind  of  gam- 
bling shall  hereafter  be  authorized  or  allowed 
within  the  state,"  and  required  the  legislature 
to  pass  appropriate  laws  accordingly.  Amend- 
ments to  tlie  Penal  Code  (1895)  and  the  Percy- 
Gray  Law  (1895,  ch.  570)  failed  to  do  this,  and 
left  ways  open  for  the  violation  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision.  Governor  Hughes  called 
attention  to  the  necessity  for  obeying  the 
constitutional  mandate;  and  after  two  years 
hard  campaigning  secured  the  enactment  of 
the  Agnew-Hart  bills  (1908)  which  appro- 
priated state  money  outright  for  the  encour- 
agement of  the  agricultural  societies,  and 
amended  the  penal  code,  making  the  penalty 
for  race-track  gambling  imprisonment  with- 
out the  option  of  a  fine.  At  first  a  way  for 
the  bookmaker  to  evade  tliis  law  was  found 
and  attempts  were  ma<le  in  1909  to  again  go 
liack  to  spi'cial  exemption  for  race-track  gam- 
Iding;  but  on  .Fune  15.  1910.  as  the  result  of 
furtlier  efforts  on  tlie  part  of  Governor  Hughes 
svipplementary  legislation  was  enacted  which 
made  bookmaking  imjiossible  and  held  the  di- 
rectors of  coiporations  or  racing  associations, 
like  individuals,  liable  for  the  presence  of 
gambling  in  rooms,  sheds,  tents,  tenements, 
booths,  buildings,  tloats  or  vessels,  or  any  other 
enclosure  or  jilace,  and  also  did  not  make  writ- 
ten record  nt'cessary  for  the  conviction  of  the 
bookmaker. 

See  (Jamhi.ing;  Police  Power;  Public 
MouAi.s.   Care  niR. 

References:  The  New  York  City  Federation 
of  Chu relies  published  (May,  1909)  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  anti-race-track  gambling  cam- 
paign in  N.  Y. ;  L.  Scott.  "Horse  Racing  and 
the  Public"  in   M'orld's  Work.  XII.   Aug.,   1900. 

H.  \V.  XiT-m. 
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RADICAL  PARTY.  A  name  sometimes  giv- 
en to  the  Republican  party  especially  soon 
after  the  Civil  War,  and,  wiiile  often  applied 
generally  to  tlie  wlioie  [)arty  by  its  opponents, 
more  commonly  applicable  to  the  extreme  ele- 
ment and  its  leaders  in  determined  opposition 
to  tlie  policy  and  acts  of  President  Johnson. 
See  Rads;  Reconstruction;  Republican  Par- 
ty. Reference:  Gideon  Welles,  Diary  (1911), 
II,  pasfiiiii.  A.  C.  McL. 

RADIO-TELEGRAPHY.  The  scientific  name 
for  wireless  telegrapliy    {scc).  A.  15.  II. 

RADS.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  by  the 
Democrats,  especially  in  tlie  South,  to  the 
members  of  the  Republican  party  during  the 
reconstruction  days,  particularly  to  those  lead- 
ers in  Congress  who  formulated  the  recon- 
struction policy.  It  is  an  abbreviation  of  Rad- 
icals.    See  Radical  Party;   Reconstruction. 

0.    C.    H. 

RAG  BABY.  A  pictorial  invention,  the  crea- 
tion of  the  caricaturist  Thomas  Xast,  pub- 
lished in  Harpers'  Weekly,  September  4,  1876, 
and  much  used  by  political  speakers  in  the 
campaign  of  that  year  to  personify  green- 
back currency.  See  Greenback  Party;  Paper 
Money.  0.  C.  H. 

RAG  CURRENCY.  A  derisive  term  applied 
to  paper  money  especially  in  the  period  of 
the  Greenback  agitation,  1866-84;  but  the  use 
of  the  term  rags  for  paper  money  appears  as 
early  as  1840   in  a  political  scuig: 

"The  banks  are  all  clean  broke, 
Their  rags  are  good  for  naught." 

See   Greenback  Party;    Paper  Money. 

O.  C.  H. 


RAILROAD  ACCIDENTS. 
Railroad  and  Steamship. 


See     Accidents, 


RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS,  UNIFORMITY  OF. 
See  Uniformity  of  Railroad  Accounts. 

RAILROAD  ASSOCIATIONS.  As  soon  aa 
railroads  were  established  in  the  L^nited  States, 
some  provision  had  to  be  made  for  rates  and 
accounts  relating  to  the  passing  of  travel  and 


fri'ight  from  one  railroad  to  another;  and  these 
relations  gradually  developed  into  railway 
clearing  houses,  a  great  part  of  wliich  were 
consolidated  into  one  trunk  line  clearing  house 
in  1877.  As  competition  developed  among  the 
railroads,  and  a  system  of  through  sleeping 
cars  and  througli  tickets  was  worked  out,  agree- 
ments, understandings  and  meetings  became 
necessary  to  adjust  the  details  and  to  fix  rates 
so  that  they  would  be  approximately  equal  on 
all  lines  between  competing  points.  The  next 
step  was  the  formation  of  local  pools,  sub- 
sequently developing  into  a  large  pool  on  all 
traffic  between  Chicago  and  other  western 
l)asing  points  and  the  Atlantic  coast.  This 
pool  assigned  to  each  road  a  fixed  propor- 
tion of  the  tonnage  and  diverted  freight  to 
make  those  assignments  good.  The  practice  ir- 
ritated shippers  and  was  the  means  of  main- 
taining rates;  and  therefore  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  of   1887,   it  was  forbidden. 

The  railroads,  however,  continued  to  act 
through  associations,  which  adjusted  passen- 
ger and  freight  rates  for  large  sections  of  the 
country.  Since  about  1900,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  assumed  authority  over 
the  results  of  such  deliberations.  In  addition 
to  these  associations,  the  largest  body  of 
which  is  the  American  Railway  Association, 
there  are  great  systems  having  common  owner- 
ship, which  of  late  have  developed  in  the  far 
West  into  the  Hill  roads  and  the  Harrinian 
roads,  each  made  up  of  units  held  together 
l)y  a  community  of  interest,  if  not  by  stock 
ownership.  The  four  or  five  great  express  com- 
panies of  the  country  are  practically  an  asso- 
ciation through  mutual  ownership  of  each 
other's  stock.  In  1912  and  1913  the  admin- 
istration in  Washington  compelled  the  separa- 
tion of  the  Harrinian  system  by  reversing  the 
union  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  the  Southern 
Pacific. 

See  Interstate  Commerce  Decisions;  In- 
terstate Commerce  Legislation;  IMerger  of 
Railroads;  Pooling  in  Railroads;  Railroad 
Commissions,  State;  Transportation,  Regu- 
lation of. 

References:  F.  Hendrick,  Rail  way  Control 
by  Commission  (1900),  ch.  viii ;  D.  C.  Knowl- 
ton,  "Bibliography  of  Transportation"  in 
Teachers'  Mag.,  IV,  Oct.,  1913,  232-235. 

A.  B.  H. 
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Capitalization  Statistics. — For  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1911,  railways  in  the  L^nited 
States  with  a  single  track  mileage  of  234,717 
miles,  reported  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  a  capitalization  of  $19,208,93.5,- 
081,  made  up  of  .$10,738,217,470  of  funded  debt 
and    $8,470,717,611    of    stock,    or    $41,489    of 


bonds  and  $36,089  of  stock  per  mile  of  line. 
These  figures  were  gross.  In  order  to  arrive 
at  the  volume  of  securities  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  it  is  necessary  to  deduct  inter- 
railway  holdings  of  stocks  and  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  $4,164,452,187 ;  and  in  order  to  ascertain 
the    securities    resting    solely    upon    the    rail- 
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way  system,  $35,775,324  must  be  further  de- 
ducted as  assigned  to  other  tlian  railway  prop- 
erties. This  leaves  a  net  capitalization  ot 
$15,908,707,570,  or  $03,944  per  mile  of  line. 
The  figure  thus  arrived  at  is  43  per  cent,  of 
the  value  which  tiie  Census  placed  on  the  farm 
lands  and  buildings  of  the  country  in  1910; 
it  exceeds  by  36  per  cent  the  total  liabilities 
of  the  national  banks  in  the  United  States 
on  September  4,  1912;  and  it  is  greater  than 
the  value  of  the  products  of  all  our  mines  in 
1912  capitalized  at  12  per  cent. 

Tlie  statistics  of  gross  capitalization  since 
1900  are  given  for  convenience  in  the  following 
table.  Figures  for  switching  and  terminal  com- 
panies are  excluded  in  1908  and  following 
vears. 


Year 

Stock 

Fimded 
Debt 

Total 

1912   — 

$8,469,560,687 

$11,064,190,115 

$19,533,750,802 

1911   — 

8.470.717,611 

10.738.217.470 

19,208,937,081 

1910    — 

8,113,657.380 

10.303.474,858 

18,417,132,238 

1909     — 

7.686.278,545 

9,801, 5!tO.:&<J 

17,487,868,;t;'..j 

1908    ... 

7.373.212.323 

9,3y4,:K2.r,04 

16.767,544,827 

1907    ... 

7.356.861.691 

8,725.2.84,992 

16.082,146,683 

1906    — 

6.803.760,093 

7,766,6t;i.;585 

14,570.421.478 

1905    ... 

6.554  ..5.57.051 

7.250,701.070 

13.805.2.58,121 

1904    — 

6.339.899,329 

6,873.225.3.')0 

13,213.124,679 

1903    — 

6.155..559.0;i2 

6.444.431.226 

12,599,990,2.'k8 

1902    — 

6.024.201.295 

6.109 .9M.l«» 

12.134.182.964 

1901    — 

5.806.566,204 

5.S81. 5811.887 

11,688,147,(»91 

1900    — 

5.845.579,593 

5,645.455,3«;7 

11,491,034,960 

In  1911  and  1912  the  capitalization  of  rail- 
roads reporting  to  tlie  Interstate  Commerce 
Conuniasion  was  classified  as  follows: 


("lasses  of  Securities 

1911 

1912 

)'i>iiiiiion    stock    

I'Ti'Ti-rrcd    stock    

.Morti;!i;r<'   l)onds    

Collateriil  trust  bonds 

rijiiri     bonds,    dclK-u- 

turcs  nnd  notes  .. 

Iiicomi-    bonds    

.Mlsi-clbinoous   obliga- 
tions          ... 

$7,074,917,501 
1.3!t5,S0l),(l52 
7.825.269.102 
1,183,766,188 

951.377.816 
261,777,220 

195.430,395 

319.596.749 

$6.RS2,S13.008 
1.586,747.679 
8,019,700,886 
1.2TJ.12S,266 

1.067..567..350 
263.441,054 

116.170,300 

Kijoltinient        trust 
obllKations     

318,182,259 

Total    cnpltnl    

L9.21I8.935.081 

19.5.33,750.802 

The  large  amount  of  collat<'ral  bonds  was 
mainly  due  to  the  extensive  holdings  of  each 
other's  He<'urities  which  American  railroails 
have  acquired  in  the  piust  few  years  in 
the  course  of  their  consolidation  into  a  rel- 
atively small  niimlMT  f)f  great  systems.  More 
than  half  of  the  obligations  listed  as  "plain 
bonds,  debentures,  and  notes"  consisted  of  short 
time  notes,  payable  in  from  «ine  to  three  ye.-irs 
from  date  of  issue,  and  bearing  a  high  rate  of 
interest.  These  securities  were  sold  freely  in 
1907  and  1908  in  order  to  avoid  placing  long 
time  bonds  in  an  unfavorable  nujrket.  The 
great  bulk  of  outstanding  bonds  were  in  1909, 
as  we  should  r\p«-ct.  of  tlic  regular  mortgage 
variety;  the  holders  of  70  |)er  cent  of  lliem 
rereiving  an  interest  of  frotii  four  to  six  [ler 
cent.  Income  bonds,  equipment  trusts,  and 
miscellaneous  togctbcT  made  up  less  than  one 
tentli    of  the   total. 
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Securities  per  Mile. — A  cursory  examination 
of  oHicial  figures  shows  that  tlie  amount  of 
securities  per  mile  of  line  varies  widely  in  dif- 
ferent countries  and  even  in  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  There  were  no  less  than 
$423,705  of  stocks  and  bonds  per  mile  out- 
standing upon  the  eastern  section  of  the  New 
York  Central  in  1909,  and  $320,072  upon  the 
Pennsylvania.  The  average  capitalization  of 
railways  per  mile  in  England  was  $328,701  in 
1909.  The  book  cost  of  German  state  railways 
the  same  year  was  $115,989  per  mile,  and  of 
railways  in  France  it  was  $130,850  per  mile 
in  1908.  On  the  other  hand,  the  capitalization 
per  mile  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  &  Quincy 
west  of  the  Missouri  River  was  $35,680  in 
1909  and  that  of  the  Chicago.  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  in  the  same  territory  .*47.014. 

Capitalization  and  Cash  Investment. — Three 
standards  have  been  held  up  with  which  the 
volume  of  railroad  capitalization  has  been 
compared.  The  first  is  the  amount  of  cash 
invested  in  the  property  upon  which  the  capi- 
talization rests;  the  second  is  the  cost  of  re- 
producing that  property;  and  the  third  is  the 
capitalized  value  of  the  earnings. 

It  is  very  certain  that  in  the  history  of 
American  railroads  capitalization  and  invest- 
ment have  been  far  apart.  In  the  twenty-one 
years  from  the  beginning  of  1875  to  the  end  of 
1895,  railroads  to  the  extent  of  107,204  miles 
were  built  in  the  United  States.  At  an  es- 
timated cost  of  $30,000  a  mile  the  total  ex- 
penditure for  construction  would  have  been 
$3,217,920,000,  to  which  should  perhaps  be 
added  $500,000,000  for  equipment.  During 
tills  period,  however,  the  stock  outstanding  in- 
creased by  $3,191,124,513  and  the  funded  debt 
by  $3,571,708,075. 

Between  1895  and  1900  the  increase  in  se- 
curities outstanding  was  slight  because  of  the 
depr«'ssed  business  conditions  of  the  time.  The 
following  seven  years  witnessed  the  construc- 
tion of  some  25,000  miles  of  line,  and  an  in- 
crease in  securities  of  .$4,591,111,723.  There 
is  little  doubt  but  that  in  the  earlier  period 
the  securities  issued  were  vastly  in  excess  of 
Ibe  capital  invested  in  railroad  building.  Poor's 
Manual,  tiie  best  unoOicial  source  of  railway 
securities  for  this  country,  estimated  in  1900 
tlinf  $1.8.')0.000.000  of  the' stock  outstanding  in 
1S99  rejiresented  no  cash  paid  in.  It  is  con- 
tended by  railroad  men  that  heavy  reinvest- 
ment in  railroad  properties  from  earnings  in 
later  years  has  olf.set  tiie  policy  of  inflation 
purHUe<l  to  1899.  Imt  inasmuch  as  this  net  in- 
crea.s4's  in  railroad  capitalization  between 
1900  and  1907  amounted  to  $84.(i90  per  mile 
of  new  construction,  there  is  ground  for  qties- 
(ioniiig   tlie    truth    of    the   assertion. 

Capitalization  and  Cost  of  Reproduction.  - 
The  relation  of  cost  of  rcfirodiict  ion  of  capital- 
ization is  more  dilfieult  to  ascertain.  The 
U'st  evidence  that  we  have  is  the  result  of  half 
a  dozen  state  railroad  valuations  made  during 
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the   last  few  years.     The   results  are  given  in 
the  followinj'  table: 


Pi{i.NcirU':s  OF;   Tr.vnsi'ort.vtion,  Regulation 

OF. 


I'hysica 

1   Value 

State 

Cost  of 
Reproduction 

Cost  of 

Reproduction 

less  Depreciation 

Capitalization 

Total 

Per  Mile 

Total 

Per  Mile 

Total 

I'er  Mile 

Washinjjton,    1905    

South   Dakota,   1908 

Michigan,    1900 

Miuui-sota,  1907  : 

Estimate    A    

Wisoousin.  1909 

Texas,    1896    

$194,057,240 
106,494,503 
202,716,262 

411,735,195 
296.803.322 
212.794.586 

$64,343 
26,933 
25,946 

54,201 
41,811 
17,198 

$175,797,025 

91.695,132 

166,398,156 

360,480,160 
240,718,711 

$58,288 
23,190 
21,298 

47,454 
33,910 

$168,696,670 
138,850,297 
291,605,232 

300,027.696 
311.819.128 
420,031,677 

$53,267 
3.5.116 
37,323 

39.496 
44,167 
31.910 

per  cent  on  nearly  60 
and  interest  at  3  per 
cent   of   their   funded 
figures   mean   is  hard 


In  two  states  the  phj'sical  value  and  cost  of 
reproduction  at  the  time  of  valuation  was  less 
than  the  outstanding  capitalization.  In  four 
the  capitalization  was  superior.  Omitting 
Texas,  where  the  estimates  were  in  the  main 
made  during  the  exceptional  years  of  1804- 
1896,  the  total  capitalization  of  the  railroads 
in  five  states  appears  to  have  been  $1,210,999,- 
023;  the  cost  of  reproduction  new,  $1,211,806,- 
522  and  the  physical  value  with  allowance  for 
depreciation,   $1,035,089,184. 

Capitalization  and  Earnings. — If,  finally,  we 
compare  tlie  earnings  of  American  railroads 
with  their  capitalization,  we  find  that  in  1909 
dividends  at  an  average  rate  of  6.53  per  cent 
were  paid  upon  64.01  per  cent  of  the  stock  and 
interest  at  3  per  cent  or  better  on .  92.18  per 
cent  of  the  funded  debt.  During  the  last 
decade   carriers    have    paid   on   the   average    6 

per  cent  of  their  stock, 
cent  or  over  on  91  per 
debt.  Just  what  these 
to  say,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  only  about  80  per  cent  of  outstanding 
railway  securities  are  in  the  hands  of  the  pub- 
lic, the  rest  being  held  by  railroad  companies 
between  themselves.  It  may  lie  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  financial  condition  of  American 
railroads  has  steadily  improved  since  1897,  and 
that  in  1904  a  valuation  made  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  and  based  on  earnings  placed 
their  value  at  $52,600  a  mile  at  a  time  when 
the  capitalization  in  the  hands  of  the  public 
was  $52,009. 

The  conclusion  to  which  we  come  is.  there- 
fore, that  the  volume  of  railroad  securities  in 
the  United  States  corresponds  exactly  to  neith- 
er of  the  three  standards  mentioned — the  excess 
being  greatest  when  the  capitalization  is  com 
pared  with  cash  invested,  and  least  when  com- 
pared with  an  estimated  value  based  on  earn- 
ings. This  fact  is  one  reason  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  proposals  for  more  complete  railroad 
regulations. 

See  Corporation  Charters:  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission:  Interstate  Com- 
merce Legislation;  Publicity  of  Corporate 
Accounts;  Public  Service  Corporations: 
Railroad  Commissions.  State;  Railroad 
Management;      TbansPOKtation,      Economic 


References:  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Statistics  of  Railways  (1888  to  date).  In- 
tercorporate Kelationsliips  of  J'ailicays  in  the 
United  States  (1908);  four's  Manual  (1868-9 
to  date,  esp.  1900 )  ;  T.  L.  Greene,  Corporation 
Finance  (3d  ed.,  1901),  also  in  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  1  (1891),  474-492;  A.  T. 
Iladlej-,  Railroad  Transportation  (1903),  ch. 
iii;  E.  R.  Johnson,  Atncrican  Railway  Trans- 
portation (2d  ed.,  1908),  ch.  vii;  W.  M.  Ac- 
worth,  Elements  of  Railway  Economics  (1905), 
ch.  ii;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  in  Quart.  Jour.  Econ.,  XV 
(1900),  106-137,  "XXV  (1911),  185-215,  in 
Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  XXII  (1907),  577-610,  XXVI, 
(1911),  98-121,  in  Railway  Age  Gazette,  XLIX, 
732-734,  778-782;  A.  W.  Spencer,  in  Journal 
Pol.  Econ.,  XIV  (1906),  542-552,  Bureau  of 
Railway  Economics,  Comparative  Statement  of 
Physical  Valuation  and  Capitalization  (1911)  ; 
S.O.Dunn,  in  Journal  Pol.  Econ.,XVII  (1909), 
189-205:  H.  C.  Adams,  in  Am.  Economic  Assoc. 
Quart.,  3d  Series,  XI  (1910),  184-195;  W.  H. 
Williams,  in  ibid,  196-238;  M.  Rollins,  Money 
and  Investments  ( 1907 ) ,  Convertible  Securities 
(1909);  J.  Moody,  Analyses  of  Railroad  In- 
vestments (1909);  C.  Snyder,  American  Rail- 
ways as  Investments  (1907):  F.  W.  Mundy, 
Earning  Power  of  Railroads  (1906),  11-41; 
T.  F.  Woodlock,  Anatomy  of  a  Railroad 
Report  (1909);  A.  D.  Noyes,  in  Atlan- 
tic, XCVIII  (1906),  532-541;  J.  Singer, 
Die  amerikanisehen  Bahnen  (1909),  chs.  vi, 
viii;  J.  Swann.  An  Investor's  Notes 
American     Railroads     (1886)  ;       A.    v.    d. 
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Stuart  Daggett. 
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RAILROAD  COMMISSIONS,  STATE.  State 
railroad  commissions  in  their  modern  form  date 
from  the  seventies  and  eif^hties,  when  the  at- 
tempt at  stringent  legislative  control  of  the 
railroads  in  the  Middle  West,  due  to  the 
Granger  movement  (sec),  proving  unsatisfac- 
tory, resort  was  had  to  hortatory  or  adminis- 
trative commissions.  The  commission  as  an 
authority  having  general  supervisory  powers 
over  railroads,  together  with  certain  special 
powers,  had  existed  long  prior  to  1870,  how- 
ever. Rhode  Island,  for  instance,  had  a  com- 
mission as  early  as  1839.  All  but  four  of  the 
states  now  have  railroad  commissions.  The 
increase  both  in  the  total  number  and  in  the 
number  of  the  more  vigorous  type,  has  been 
very  rapid  in  the  past  few  years.  Wiiile  the 
net  increase  in  commissions  from  1890  to  1902 
was  only  from  28  to  30,  in  the  period  1902  to 
1908  it  was  from  30  to  40,  and  four  more 
states  established  commissions  between  190S 
and  1914.  Much  the  greater  number  of  the 
new  commissions  are  of  the  "mandatory"  type. 

State  commissions  consist  of  from  two  to 
five  members.  New  York  has  two  "public  serv- 
ice" commissions  of  five  members  each.  Tlie 
favorite  number  of  members  is  three,  and  the 
single  commissioner  system,  at  one  time  com- 
mon, is  now  almost  obsolete.  In  1890  choice 
by  the  governor,  in  1902  and  1913  election  by 
tiie  people,  was  the  most  common  method  of 
obtaining  the  commissioners.  The  term  of  of- 
fice is  from  two  to  six  years,  with  a  marked 
t^-ndency  toward  the  longer  terms.  The  .sal- 
aries of  the  commissioners  range  from  $1,000 
to  $1.").000;  .$2.0nn  to  $5,000  is  tlie  amount 
u-suaiiy  |)aid.  As  a  rule  no  qualilication  of 
railroad  or  professional  experience  is  required 
for  these  positions,  thougli  recently  a  slig'nt 
tendency  away  from  this  condition  of  alTairs 
is  traceable. 

The  powers  of  the-  commissions  vary  greatly. 
Their    jurisdiction   is  of   minor   importance,   ,is 


it  is  limited  to  intrastate  commerce ;  and  is 
threatened  with  even  further  limitation  by  the 
contra-action  of  the  federal  courts.  The  House 
of  Governors  at  their  meeting  of  September, 
1911,  took  extraordinary  measures  to  ciieck  this 
tendency,  creating  a  committee  of  their  own 
number  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court 
in  appeals  then  pending,  and  there  to  argue  for 
tlie  maintenance  of  state  powers.  Authority 
over  conditions  of  business  administration, 
such  as  tlie  requirement  of  uniform  systems  of 
accounting,  are  common;  and  almost  all  the 
commissions  have  important  powers  over  the 
physical  operations  and  maintenance  of  tlie 
roads.  The  rate  making  or  regulating  power 
is  most  important.  Prior  to  1871,  there  was 
no  commission  having  such  power;  in  1913 
more  than  three-fourths  of  them  had  it.  Such 
commissions  are  usually  known  as  "manda- 
tory" or  "strong"  commissions.  To  appreciate 
the  position  of  the  commissions  of  the  present 
time  several  tendencies  must  be  particularly 
observed.  These  are  the  tendency  to  increase 
the  commissions'  powers  over  rates:  to  make 
them  more  independent  of  the  judiciary;  to 
extend  their  authority  over  practically  all 
transportation  agencies:  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, to  give  them,  as  public  service  com- 
missions, power  over  public  service  utilities 
that  are  purely  local  in  character.  There  is  a 
growing  belief  that  the  increasing  powers  .)f 
these  bodies,  whatever  their  legal  definition 
shall  ultimately  prove  to  be.  will,  in  the  main, 
be   upheld   as   constitutional. 

The  title  of  less  than  half  of  these  bodies 
is  railroad  commission  or  board  of  railroad 
commissioners.  Jlost  of  tliem  are  public  serv- 
ice commissions;  a  few  states  have  corpora- 
tion commissions.  The  states  with  public  serv- 
ice commissions  numln'r  22.  Those  having  cor- 
poration commissions  are  four  in  number. 
The  following  table  shows  the  railroad  com- 
missions now   in   cxisttiKo    (1914): 


Advisory 

Miincliitfiry 
i*owc»rs    over 

Pnblir  rtmtips 

rorpnrntlfin 

No 

I'owcrs 

KnilrondH 

Commisslous 

Commissious 

CouunissIoDs 

None 

Alnlinmn 

Colorndo 

A  rl/onn 

f>i>lawnr<" 

Ark.'inHns 

roniii'ctlciit 

North  CnroUna 

New   Mexico 

<!iliff)rnln 

FHstrlcf    of 

Okliihoina 

ftah 

riorl.la 

rolunililn 

\irKlnla 

Wyoming 

I  own 

Ci'orKlii 

Kinliicky 

lliiwnll 

l.oiilsliinn 

lilalin 

AficliiK'in 

Illinois 

Mlniii'sot)) 

In<llnnii 

MIsNNsipiil 

Kniisiis 

MIsKdiirJ 

Miiini- 

N'cliniskii 

Miiryliind 

.Vcvndii 

.Miissncliiiscttu 

North    fmkotn 

MontiiiiM 

South   <'iiro|lfin 

N«'w    lliiiiipHhlre 

Sotitli    Diikuta 

NfW    .Icrscy 

Ti'nncHwc 

New  York 

TixnH 

Ohio 
i  iri-Kon 
I't-nnwylvunlii 
Ithod"'    Isliind 
\rrmont 
^ViiHlihiLMon 
West    Vlrirlnln 
WlHDinxIa 
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tiro    first 


having  au- 


Tho  followinfr  tal>lo  shows  when 
coinmissioiuT,  commission  or  board 
thority  over  railroads  was  established  in  each 
state,  also  the  year  since  which  each  state 
now  having  such  an  authority  has  been  in 
continuous  possession  thereof.  It  does  not, 
however,  indicate  the  chanj^cs,  which  have  been 
many  and  often  important,  in  titles,  powers 
or  composition. 


State 


Alabama    

Arizona    

.\rkansas     

(.'alifornia   

Colorado    

I'onnecticut  

Delaware  

Florida   

(Jeorgia  

Itlaho  

Illinois    

Indiana    

Iowa  

Kansas    

Kentucky    

Louisiana    

Maine    

Maryland  

Massachusetts   -. 

Michigan   

Minnesota     

Mississippi   

Missouri  

Montana    

Nebraska   

Nevada    

New   Hampshire 

New  .Jersey  

New    Mexico   — 

New   York   

North  Carolina  . 
North    Dakota   - 

Ohio    

Oklahoma    

Oregon    

I'ennsylvania    _- 
Rhode   Island  -_ 
South    Carolina 
South    Dakota   . 

Tennessee   

Texas  

rtah     

V>rmont  

Virginia    

Washington   

West  Virginia  - 

Wisconsin   

Wyoming  


First 
Commission 


1881 
1891-1895 
1899 
1876 
1885 
1853 


1887 


-1891 
1879 
1913 
1871 
1905 
1878 

1883-1898 
1880 
1898 
1858 
1910 
1869 
1873 
1871 
1884 
1875 
1907 

1885-1901 
1907 
1884 
1907 

1855^1857 
1891 
1885 
1867 
1909 

1887-1898 
1907 
1839 
1878 
1885 

1883-1884 
1891 

""'"1877 
1877 
1905 
1913 
1874 


Continuously 
Since 


1881 
1909 
1899 
1876 
1885 
1853 

1897 
1879 
1913 
1871 
1905 
1878 
1901 
1880 
1898 
1858 
1910 
1869 
1873 
1871 
1884 
1875 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1884 
1907 

1883 
1891 
1889 
1867 
1907 
1907 
1907 
1872 
1878 
1889 
1897 
1891 

1877 
1877 
1905 
1913 
1874 


See  Accidents,  Railroad  and  Steamship: 
Freight,  Classification  of;  Differentials 
in  Railroad  Traffic;  Discrimination  in 
Railroad  Rates;  Express  Service.  Regula- 
tion OF;  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
Long  and  Short  Halx:  Public  Service  Com- 
missions and  under  Railroad;  Railroads; 
Transportation. 

References:  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, Railways  in  the  United  fitates  in  1902, 
Ft.  IV,  State  Regulation  of  Raihcayfi:  New 
York  State  Library,  Yearbook  of  Lec/islation 
(annual),  F.  H.  Dixon,  in  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  XX,  Dec,  1905;  State  R.  R.  Com- 
missions, Reports;  Poor's  Raihcay  Manual 
(annual);  Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  .544:  1911, 
556-58;   1912,  543-544:    7.07.7,  570-57.3. 

Harold  M.  Bowman. 


RAILROAD  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  MAN- 
AGEMENT. Commercial  Considerations,  iiio 
beginning  of  American  railroads,  and  their 
remarkal)le  growth  in  mileage  were  due  almost 
entirely  to  commercial  reasons.  In  a  few  cases 
political  considerations  had  weight,  and  in  tlie 
construction  of  the  first  transcontinental  rail- 
road military  reasons  were  potent;  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  military  and  political  in- 
tluences  affecting  the  transportation  agencies 
of  Europe  have  had  jjractically  no  play  in  the 
railroad  development  of  the  United  States. 
The  growth  of  mileage  front  18.35  to  1010  is 
seen  in  the  following  tabic  (the  term  "mileage" 
signifies  single-track  mileage)  : 


Year 

1S35 


Mileage  in 
Operation 


will    take 
sub- 
sale  of 


1.09S 

1S45  4,633 

li55  - 18.374 

1S60  30.625 

1S70  52.922 

ISSO  -   93,262 

l.^CO  167,191 

1900  198.964 

1910  249,992 

The  commercial  stimuli  in  railroad  building 
are:  (1)  profit  on  construction  contracts; 
(2)  profit  on  sale  of  bonds;  (3)  speculative 
value  of  capital  stock;  (4)  dividends  to  be 
earned  by  operation. 

The  promoters  of  a  new  railroad,  when  sat- 
isfied that  its  construction  is  advisable,  have 
first  to  organize  and  incorporate  a  company 
and  obtain  a  charter  from  the  state.  If  backed 
by  an  existing  railroad  with  financial  resources, 
or  by  banking  interests,  tlie  necessary  funds 
may  be  had  without  difficulty.  If  an  entirely 
independent  project,  the  promoters 
steps  to  enlist  private  capital  by  inviting 
scription  to  stock  issues,  and  by  the 
bonds  with  or  without  stock  bonus. 

Stock  and  Bonds. — A  railroad  is  usually 
bonded  for  an  amount  nearly  that  which  it 
would  probably  bring  at  a  forced  sale.  The 
payment  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  a  first 
lien  on  the  property  after  the  payment  of 
operating  expenses.  The  remaining  surplus 
from  operation  is  then  available  for  dividends, 
first  on  tlie  preferred  and  ne.xt  on  the  common 
stock;  or  it  may  be  held  in  reserve  for  addi- 
tions and  betterments.  The  stockholders  man- 
age the  property  through  a  board  of  directors 
elected  at  their  annual  meeting.  The  bond- 
holders have  no  voice  in  management  so  long 
as  interest  charges  are  paid  regularly.  If  de- 
faulted, the  bondholders  have  a  receiver  ap- 
pointed, foreclose  their  mortgage,  or  reorgan- 
ize without  foreclosure.  In  that  event,  the  in- 
terests of  the  stockliolders  may  be  seriously  re- 
duced or  wiped  out,  and  those  of  the  junior 
bond  issties  scaled  downward  in  amount  or  in 
interest  rate.  The  laws  of  some  states  pro- 
vide that  the  paid  in  capital  stock  must  not  be 
less  than  the  bonded  indebtedness,  but  the 
average  for  the  country  in  1010  was  56  per 
cent  funded  debt  and  44  per  cent  capital  stock. 
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Construction. — Lepal    and    financial    prelinii-  '  estate  agent  has  the  custody  of  all  deeds,  re- 

narios  liaving  l)een  arranged,  the  next  step  is  ;  leases,   plans   and   records   of   real   estate,   and 

the  construction  organization.     Sometimes  the  has  charge  of  negotiations  relating  to  real  es- 

entire  work  is  done  by  company  forces;   more  tate,   water   rents,   taxes,   etc.     The  active  ad- 

often  it  is  done  by  contractors.     In  eitlier  case,  ministration  of  the  pension  department  is  vest- 

the  chief  engineer  is  in  charge,  assisted  by  res-  ed  in  a  committee  made  up  of  officials  of  sev- 


ident  engineers  on  each  section.  Ordinarily 
tliere  are  two  forces,  one  at  headquarters  pre- 
paring plans  and  directions,  and  one  in  the 
field  prosecuting  the  work  according  to  the 
plans  provided.  Wiien  coniplet<'d,  tlie  road  is 
turned  over  to  the  operating  department  and 
the  road  is  then  ready  to  solicit  and  move 
freiglit  and  passengers. 

Executive  Organization. — The  major  depart- 
ments of  a  railroad  organization  are:  (1) 
executive,  including  financial,  accounting,  and 
legal;  (2)  maintenance  of  way  and  structures; 
(3)  maintenance  of  locomotives  and  ears;  (4) 
solicitation  of  traffic :  (5)  operation — the 
movement  of  traffic. 

The  responsibility  for  the  management  of  a 
railroad  is  vested  in  the  board  of  directors  {see 
Directors).  The  cliairman  of  the  board  pre- 
sides   at    its    meetings    but    his    authority    and 


eral  operating  departments. 

The  second  vice-president  supervises  the  ac- 
counting department  and  is  assisted  by  a  comp- 
troller or  general  auditor  who  has  charge  of 
the  books  and  accounts  wliich  must  be  kept  in 
the  form  prescribed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (see  Uniformity  of  Railro.\d 
Actou.VT.s ) .  The  checking  and  regulation  of 
returns  from  agents,  otiier  employees  and 
other  railroads  are  in  immediate  charge  of  an 
auditor  of  merchandise  receipts,  an  auditor  of 
coal  receipts,  an  auditor  of  passenger  receipts, 
and  an  auditor  of  miscellaneous  receipts.  On 
a  smaller  road  the  auditing  of  all  revenue 
would  be  in  charge  of  one  auditor.  There  is 
also  an  aiiditor  of  disbursements  whose  duties 
are  indicated  by  his  title. 

The  third  vice-president  has  charge  of  the 
organization    for   solicitation   of  traffic   and   of 


importance  vary.  In  some  cases  his  position  relations  witii  connecting  and  competing  rail- 
is  virtually  that  of  president  emeritus;  on  i  roads  and  steamship  companies.  The  traffic 
other  railroads  he  wields  an  important  influ-  1  department  also  makes  rates.  It  has  two 
ence  in  siiaping  tiie  policy  of  the  company,  grand  divisions,  the  first  in  cliarge  of  a  freiglit 
The  active  head  is  the  president.  He  repro-  1  traffic  manager,  tiie  second  administered  by  a 
sents  the  board  in  dealing  with  other  officers  passenger  traffic  manager.  I'ndor  tlie  former 
and  employees  and  tiie  public,  and  has  general     are   the   general    and    division    freight   agents, 


supervision  and  direction  over  all  branches  of 
the  service.  His  active  participation  in  de- 
tails, and  the  number  of  vice-presidents  and 
other  officers  to  assist  him,  dej>end  upon  the 
size  of  the  road  and  the  volume  and  diversity 
of  its  traffic.  On  a  very  small  line  the  presi- 
dent may  assume  also  the  functions  of  the 
general  manager  or  the  cliief  engineer,  or  even 
of  the  superintendent.     On  a  very  large  system 


superintendents  of  fast  freight  lines,  and  the 
freight  claim  agent.  '  Under  tlie  latter  come 
tiie  general  and  division  passenger  agent  and  a 
general  baggage  agent.  On  other  railroads  it 
is  usual  for  tlie  freight  claim  agent  to  be  a 
part  of  the  accounting  department. 

The  fourth  vice-president  supervises  the 
tn-asury  department  and  has  general  over- 
sight  of   the   financial   alTairs   of   the   corpora- 


he  can  do  little  more  than  outline  a  policy  and  j  tions  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has 
exercise  the  most  gem-ral  supervision  over  the  ;  p<'cuniary    interest.      Under    his    direction    tlie 


various  (h-partnicnts. 


treasurer    is   the   custodian   of   all    money   and 


Example  of  Division  Organization. — Tlie  or-  securities,  and  keeps  tlie  financial  accounts, 
gani/.ation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  '  lie  pays  the  vouchers  drawn  by  the  various 
illii.Htrate    the  gi'iieral    jilan.      On    railroads    of     departments  and  aiijiroved  by  the  comptroller. 


HmalliT  niileagi'  the  organization  is  less  elab- 
«rat<',  but  the  basic  structure  is  cnminon  to  all. 
The  Pennsylvania  has  five  vice-presidents,  a 
secretary,  and  a  general  coun.sel  reporting  di- 
rect to  the  president.  The  secretary  keeps  the 
corporate  records  and  is  assisted  by  a  rj-gistrar 


and  attends  to  the  piiyment  of  interest  on  fund- 
ed debt  and  dividends  on  stock.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  cashier  and  a  registrar  of  bonds. 

The  fifth  vice-president  has  supervision  and 
direction  of  the  ojterating  department  and  is 
assisted   by    a   general    manager,   a   cliief   engi- 


of  stock  and  a  transfer  clerk.  The  general  iieer,  and  a  chief  of  motive  |)o\ver.  The  general 
cdiinsej  has  general  charge  of  all  litigation  and  manager  has  charge  of  all  operations  of  the 
other  legal  business  and  is  assistf-d  by  district  transportation  and  maintenance  departments, 
counsels  and  a  clniin  agent,  the  bitter  in  charge  Tlie  chief  engineer  has  cliarge  of  engintcring 
of  the  investigation  and  settlement  of  claims  and  constructicui  work  (not  maintenance),  in- 
for  (lersonal   injury.  rinding  the  ])r('|)aration  of  jilans  and  spccifica- 

Tlie  first  vice-president  supervises  and  di-  tion.  .\s  a  stall  officer  he  prescribes  standards 
rects  the  purchasing,  real  estate,  and  pension  ]  for  the  guidance  of  the  line  officers  under  the 
de|)artnientM.  The  purchasing  agent  is  in  di-  j.'eiieral  manager.  Similarly,  the  chief  of  mo- 
ri'ct  cliarge  of  the  [mrcliase  of  materials  and  tive  power  is  a  stall  ofilcer  prescribing  stan- 
Hiipplies  for  all  «lepartmentH.  He  is  assisted  |  dards  for  the  line  officers  of  tlie  motive  power 
by    a    fuel    agent    and    a    stationer.      The    real  '  an<l  car  departments.     The  general  manager  is 
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assisted  by  a  cliiof  oiijiiiu'or  of  maintenance  of 
way,  wlio  lias  supervision  over  tlie  mainte- 
nance of  roadway,  track,  bridges  and  build- 
ings; a  general  superintendent  of  motive  pow- 
er, with  supervision  over  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  locomotives,  cars  and  machin- 
ery ;  a  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion, who  supervises  station,  train,  and  yard 
service,  and  distribution  of  equipment;  a  su- 
perintendent of  telegraph,  in  charge  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  line  construction  and 
maintenance;  and  a  general  superintendent  on 
each  operating  district.  The  general  superin- 
tendent and  the  division  superintendents  are 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  operations  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  chief  engineer  of  main- 
tenance of  way  for  matters  relating  to  main- 
tenance of  way  and  structures;  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  general  superintendent  of  motive 
power  for  matters  relating  to  maintenance  and 
care  of  equipment;  and  under  the  direction 
of  the  general  superintendent  of  transporta- 
tion in  matters  relating  to  transportation. 
They  regulate  the  employment,  discipline,  and 
wages  of  employees  of  the  operating  depart- 
ment, and  are  responsible  for  the  safe,  prompt, 
and  economical  movement  of  trains. 

Departmental  Organization. — The  Pennsyl- 
vania follows  the  so-called  divisional  plan  of 
organization  in  the  operating  department,  i.  e., 
the  unit  is  the  division  and  the  superintend- 
ent has  complete  jurisdiction  over  all  operating 
branches  on  his  division.  The  British  type  is 
known  as  the  departmental  organization,  the 
unit  being  the  department.  Each  department 
has  a  head  with  a  subordinate  official  on  each 
division  reporting  to  him  instead  of  to  the 
superintendent.  With  the  divisional  type  the 
superintendent  must  have  a  broad  training  and 
an  understanding  of  technical  matters,  and  as 
well  possess  the  knowledge  and  experience  nec- 
essary to  handle  large  forces  of  men  in  the 
complex  work  of  operating  trains  and  termi- 
nals. The  advocates  of  the  departmental  plan 
believe  that  better  results  follow  specializing 
in  the  technical  branches  of  railroading,  witli 
the  division  officials  in  charge  of  maintenance 
of  way,  structures,  and  equipment,  reporting 
direct  to  their  department  heads.  Under  this 
organization  the  superintendent  is  in  direct 
charge  of  train,  station  and  yard  service  only, 
and  has  no  jurisdiction  over  maintenance.  The 
majority  of  American  railroads  favor  the  divi- 
sional plan,  notably  the  Pennsylvania  and  Har- 
riman  lines.  The  New  York  Central  is  a 
good  example  of  the  departmental  type. 

Under  the  divisional  plan,  the  superintend- 
ent is  assisted  in  maintenance  of  way  and 
structures  by  a  division  engineer,  track  super- 
visors, signal  supervisors,  and  a  master  car- 
penter. In  equipment  maintenance  he  is  assist- 
ed by  a  division  master  mechanic,  a  master 
car  repairer,  a  road  foreman  of  equipment,  en- 
gine house  foremen,  and  specialists  in  mechan- 
ical matters  such  as  air-brake  instructors,  trav- 


I  fling  firemen,  etc.  In  transportation,  the  su- 
jK-rinteiident's  chief  assistant  is  the  train  mas- 
ter, who  regulates  train  and  yard  service,  and 
has  immediate  supervision  over  train  and  yard 
employees.  The  chief  train  dispatcher  has  im- 
mediate charge  of  tlie  transmission  of  train 
orders  and  attends  also  to  the  execution  of 
orders  relating  to  the  distribution  of  equip- 
ment. 

Cooperation. — There  is  close  co<"iperation  be- 
tween tile  railroads  in  organizing  associations 
of  officers  for  mutual  benefit  {see  Railroad 
Associations).  The  ranking  body  is,  the 
American  Railway  Association  composed  of 
executive  and  operating  officials.  Through  the 
work  of  its  officers  and  committees,  and  in  dis- 
cussion at  its  semi-annual  meetings,  mueli  has 
been  done  to  standardize  railroad  operation, 
notably  the  establishment  of  standard  time  and 
tile  compilation  and  general  adoption  of  the 
standard  code  of  train  rules.  The  association 
regulates  relations  between  railroads  in  such 
matters  as  rates  for  hire  of  equipment,  de- 
touring  trains,  etc.  In  the  maintenance  de- 
partments, the  American  Railway  Engineering 
Association  has  promulgated  a  Alanual  of  Rec- 
ommended Practice,  and  the  Master  Car  Build- 
ers' Association  has  a  code  of  rules  governing 
the  interchange  and  repairs  of  cars  used  joint- 
ly. The  master  mechanics,  signal  engineers, 
general  foremen,  roadmasters.  and  many  other 
technical  associations  have  an  active  existence. 
In  other  departments  there  are  associations  of 
superintendents,  accounting  officers,  freight 
claim  agents,  telegraph  superintendents,  and 
many   others. 

Employees. — Civil  service  is  the  general  rule 
for  promotion  of  men  in  the  ranks,  and  in  the 
branches  of  the  service  which  are  strongly 
organized  the  principle  of  seniority  is  strict- 
ly adhered  to.  The  oldest  man  in  service  au- 
tomatically progresses  to  the  next  best  posi- 
tion when  it  is  vacated,  unless  tliere  is  posi- 
tive evidence  of  his  unfitness,  and  then  the 
burden  of  proof  in  refusing  promotion  is  on 
the  superintendent.  The  labor  unions  insist 
upon  this  principle  because  of  former  injustice 
through  favoritism.  The  strongest  union  is 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  num- 
bering 72,500.  Then  come  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors  (49.000)  ;  Brotherhood  of 
Rahroad  Trainmen  (136.000);  and  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 
(75,000).  Other  railroad  labor  unions  are  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Telegiaphers,  Switchmen's 
Union,  and  various  shop  crafts.  The  teleg- 
raphers, switchmen  and  shopmen  are  affili- 
ated with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
but  the  four  train  service  brotherhoods  have 
held  aloof  from  such  an  alliance. 

See  AcciDEXTs.  Railroad  axd  STEAiiSHiP; 
Bill  of  Lading;  Differentials  in  R.\ilroad 
Traffic  ;  Discriminatiox  ix  Railroad  Rates  : 
Freight  Traxsportatiox.  Classificatiox  of; 

IxTEBSTATE  CoiEMEBCE  LeGISLATIOX  ;   L(ONG  AND 
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Short  Haxji.;  Merger  of  Railroads;  Poolixo 
IX  Railroads;  Pullman  Cars,  Regulation 
OF;  Rebates  in  Transportation;  and  under 
Railroad;  Railroads;  Traffic;  Transporta- 
tion. 

References:  Ray  Morris.  Railroad  Adminis- 
tratiun  (I'JlO);  M.  L.  Byers,  Economics  of 
Hailicay  Operation  (1906);  L.  G.  McPherson, 
Working  of  the  liailroads  (1906).  Transporta- 
tion in  Europe  (1910)  ;  E.  R.  Jolmson,  Ameri- 
can Railicay  Transportation  (1910);  E.  R. 
Dewsnup,  liaiUcay  Organisation  and  Working 
(1906);  E.  R.  Johnson  and  G.  G.  Huebner, 
Railroad  Traffic  and  Rates  (1911);  F.  L. 
McVey,  Railroad  Transportation  (1910);  J. 
A.  Droege,  Freight  Terminals  and  Trains 
(1912);  J.  S.  Eaton,  Handbook  of  Rail- 
road Expenses  (1913);  U.  S.  Census,  Com- 
mercial Valuation  of  Railway  Operating 
Property,  Bulletin,  No.  21,  1905;  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Monthly  Ihtllrtin 
of  Accidents  in  the  U.  S.  (from  1909), 
Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  U.  »S'.  (1909), 
Annual  Reports  (from  1887)  ;  Am.  Year  Book, 
1910,  5.35,  ibid,  Wll,  549  et  seq.,  ibid,  1912, 
538  and  year  by  year;  the  foUowing  weekly 
periodicals:  Railway  Age  Gazette;  Railway 
World;  Railway  and  Engineering  Review; 
Commerciul  and  Financial  Chronicle. 
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RAILROAD,  PANAMA. 
road. 


See  Panama  Rail- 


RAILROAD  RATES,  DISCRIMINATION  IN. 
See  Discrimination  in  Raiijioad  Rates. 

RAILROAD     TRAFFIC,     DIFFERENTIALS 

IN.      See    DIFFEREXTIAL.S  IN  R.MLROA1)  TrAFTIC. 

RAILROADING.  A  term  indicating  the  ef- 
fort in  a  legislative  assembly  to  force  through 
the  enactment  of  a  measure  into  law  ly  un- 
scrupulous means  and  witliout  time  for  rea- 
sonable investigation  or  debate.  O.  C.  H. 


RAILROADS,  ELECTRIC.  Serviceability  of 
Electricity. — A  great  variety  of  practicable 
methods  present  thejnsclves  for  use  in  electric 
railway  work,  and  all  of  them  are  in  success- 
ful use.  The  principles  of  current  supply  are 
OBsentially  the  same  as  those  which  have  be- 
come standard  in  electric  light  and  power  dis- 
tribution, namely,  the  generation  of  electrical 
energy  by  larg«',  thrrr  jihase,  liigli  volt:i;,'e,  al- 
t«'rnating  dynamos  driven  by  steam  engines, 
Htram  turbines,  gas  engines,  or  water  turbine.s; 
sai<l  energy-  l>eing  delivered  to  distant  sub- 
stations and  there  transformed  for  use  as  di- 
rect current  in  the  motors  on  the  track.  There 
are,  however,  many  roads  on  which  alli-rnating 
current  is  used  in  the  motors  without  conver- 
sion, nlthough  phase  or  freqtiency  may  he  i 
change«I.    or    the    pressure    1m'    l»»wiTed.      TJrcat  ;  them. 


ing  easy  tlie  adaptation  of  plant  to  any  set  of 
operating  conditions;  and  the  art  is  still  far 
from  having  reached  standardization  or  uni- 
formity. It  has,  nevertlieless,  conquered  the 
entire  domain  of  street  railways,  is  used  ex- 
clusively on  numerous  interurban  and  long 
main  lines,  and  is  rapidly  being  introduced  for 
the  city  terminals  of  the  leading  trunk  sys- 
tems. In  underground  and  subwater  trans- 
portation it  reigns  supreme,  as  well  as  on 
elevated  railroads,  giving  service  utterly  im- 
possible under  steam  conditions.  For  such 
electrical  transportation,  the  public  of  New 
York  City  now  pays  nearly  $80,000,000  annu- 
ally or  about  .'?l().0(l  jicr  capita. 

Transmission  of  Power. — Methods  of  con- 
necting the  car  in  motion  with  the  source  of 
current  supply  are  numerous.  The  overhead 
trolley  {see)  system  is  almost  universal.  Tlie 
"ircuits  for  contact  are  carried  by  centre  poles, 
side  poles,  brackets,  arms,  etc.,  and  l)y  span 
wires  covering  one  or  two  tracks.  On  such  roads 
as  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  the 
contact  wires  are  held  up  by  catenary  con- 
struction attached  to  fre(iuent  steel  bridges. 
With  the  downward  or  under  running  con- 
tact, as  on  elevated  roads  and  in  subways,  and 
along  the  New  York  Central  or  other  long 
lines,  the  "picking  up"  device  is  a  sliding  metal 
shoe  pressed  against  a  third  rail,  usually  out- 
side the  track  rails:  and  this  third  rail  is 
sometimes  protected  by  a  hood.  On  Manhattan 
Island,  many  miles  of  important  thorough- 
fares, such  as  Broadway,  have  a  conduit  be- 
tween the  rails,  and  a  bar  from  the  car  chassis 
passes  dowh  through  the  slot  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  plow  carried  along  makes  sliding 
(•oiitact  with  metal  conductor  i)ars  therein. 

This  does  not  exhaust  the  range  of  feasibil- 
ity. Several  self-contained  cars  are  in  service 
equipjjed  with  storage  batteries,  and  in  com- 
petition with  these  are  "trackless  trolleys,"  in 
which  rails  are  dispensed  with,  current  being 
taken  from  overhead  wires  in  the  usual  way, 
but  with  double  contact  devices,  to  complete 
the  circuit. 

Motors. — With  regard  to  the  motors,  a  vari- 
ety of  methods  is  seen.  For  heavy  main  line 
traffic,  the  locomotive  principle  still  applies, 
liut  the  hauling  machine  is  sometimes  divided 
into  twf)  similar  units;  while  the  revolving 
|)arts  driv(>  directly  on  the  wheels.  As  a  gen- 
eral tiling,  eh'ctric  traction  depends,  however, 
on  the  principle  of  distributing  the  propelling 
power  thr(Highout  the  train  of  cars,  in  several 
motors,  under  "nuiltiple  unit"  control,  thus 
securing  better  starting  and  stopping,  and 
swifter  acceleration.  The  iuiml>er  of  motors  to 
a  locomotive,  a  train,  or  a  single  car,  varies 
with  the  work  to  be  done.  A  .street  car  usual- 
ly has  two  motors,  but  many  of  the  larger  in- 
terurban cars  have  four,  althougii  these  often 
have  trailers  without  motors,  attached  to 
Such   trail   cars  were  once  common  r)h- 


flexibilitv  exists  in  all  these  respects,   render-     jects  in  city  streets,  but  the  tendency  has  been 
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to  abandon  them  and  lonjjthon  tlio  ptnvcrod 
unit  car  so  as  to  increase  passcngi-r  capacity 
and  sikhmI  up  the  ninninji  schedule. 

Extension  of  the  System. — Most  remarkable 
in  electric  railway  work  has  been  the  swift 
expansion  of  the  interurban  trolley  system,  bo 
that  whole  regions  are  networked,  and  one  can 
go  by  trolley  car  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Middle  West.  In  fact,  sleeping  cars,  dining 
cars,  etc..  can  be  found  on  some  of  the  lines, 
which  operate  under  interstate  commerce  laws, 
and  differ  in  no  respect  except  motive  power 
from  the  steam  railroads,  with  which  they  fre- 
quently compete  although  in  many  instances 
they  serve  as  valuable  feeders.  The  rates  of  fare 
are  lower  and  cases  are  numerous  where  they 
have  absorbed  practically  nearly  all  the  sliort 
haul  passenger  traffic — as  between  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis,  Albany  and  Schenectady. 
So  far,  the  freight  traffic  is  in  an  undeveloped 
condition  on  these  lines,  but  they  have  already 
monopolised  the  milk  and  fruit  delivery  at 
many    points,    and    by    express    systems    and 


(4)  in  many  instances  the  city  receives  a  share 
of  the  gross  receipts  in  return  for  the  use 
of  the  streets;  (5)  various  cities  impose  spe- 
cial taxes,  additional  to  or  in  lieu  of  those 
on  real  estate  or  personal  property,  sucli  as 
so  nuuh  per  car,  or  per  mile  of  track,  or 
per  pole,  or  even  per  mile  of  wire;  (6)  luira- 
crouH  cities  nuike  tlie  upkeep  of  street  paving 
along  the  route  a  condition  of  the  franchise, 
eitlier  from  curb  to  curb,  or  adjacent  merely 
to  the  tracks;  (7)  in  many  places  there  ia 
a  requirement  as  to  street  sprinkling,  either 
to  be  done  by  the  company  itself  or  on  a  basis 
of  division,  the  city  sometimes  supplying  the 
water  free;  (8)  many  cities  exact  the  free 
tiavel  of  city  employees  in  uniform  such  as 
policemen  and  tiremen,  and  in  various  cases, 
tliere  are  special  rates  of  fare  reduction  ex- 
acted for  workingmen  during  certain  hours, 
or  for  children  in  attending  tlie  public  schools. 
The  following  condensed  table  shows  the 
general  situation  in  1907  as  compared  with 
that  of  1902: 


Number  of  operating  and  lessor  companies 

Length  of  1st  train  track    (miles)    

Total  length  of  single  track   (miles)    

Number  of  cars   

Passenger   cars   

Other   cars  

Passengers    carried    

Total    car    mileage    

Gross  Income  

Net    income   

Capital  stock    (par  value)    

Bonds    (par   value)    

Total    employees    - 


1902 

1907 

Per  Cent 
Increase 

977 

1.236 

25.2 

16,645.34 

25.547.19 

53.5 

22.576.99 

34,403.56 

52.4 

66.784 

83.641 

25.2 

60.290 

70,016 

16.1 

6.494 

13.625 

109.8 

5.836.615.296 

9,533,0S0,7);6 

63.3 

1.144.430.466 

1,617,731,300 

41.4 

$2.50,504.627 

$429,744,254 

71.6 

$30.-596.977 

$40,340,286 

31.8 

$1.315.572.9(>0 

$2,097,708,856 

59.5 

$922,709,139 

$1,677,063,240 

6S.9 

140.769 

221,429 

.57.3 

special  fares  have  built  up  a  great  number  of 
prosperous  suburbs  in  rural  regions,  allecting 
profoundly  the  condition  of  the  farmer,  to 
thousands  of  whom  they  also  furnish  electric 
light  and  power  for  agricultural  implements, 
churning,  fodder   cutting,  grain  grinding,   etc. 

Fares. — In  the  cities,  a  Hat  rate  of  five  cent 
fare,  regardless  of  distance,  has  been  almost 
universal ;  by  a  widespread  system  of  trans- 
fers this  is  reduced  in  many  cities  to  not 
much  more  than  three  cents  per  ride  to  the 
company.  In  some  parts,  as  in  ^Massachusetts 
and  New  York,  owing  to  increased  cost  of 
operation,  consent  has  been  given  to  raising 
the  rate  to  six  cents. 

Joint  Public  and  Private  Ownership. — There 
are  very  few^  roads  owned  by  municipalities, 
but  a  practice  is  growing  up  of  joint  public 
and  private  ownership,  or  of  the  representa- 
tion of  the  city  in  the  directorate,  or  of  ulti- 
mate ownership  by  the  city  if  it  desires.  Such 
conditions  exist,  for  example,  in  New  York 
City,  Chicago  and  Philadelphia.  Chaos  prevails 
generally  as  to  the  granting  of  such  fran- 
chises :  ( 1 )  some  reserve  to  the  city  the 
right  to  purchase  the  property  at  the  expira- 
tion of  a  limited  term;  (2)  some  franchises 
are    indeterminate;     (3)    some   are   perpetual: 


Electrification  of  Steam  Roads. — The  conver- 
sion of  large  main  steam  railroad  systems  to 
electricity  involves  many  problems  besides  that 
of  cost  in  making  the  change,  and  many  ele- 
ments in  the  question  are  still  hotly  disputed, 
but  the  process  has  actually  begun,  and  the 
electrical  arguments  as  to  greater  flexibility, 
economy,  cleanliness,  etc.,  have  been  sustained 
wherever  the  test  has  been  made. 

Incidental  to  the  change  to  electricity  from 
steam  has  come  a  new  problem  in  the  control 
of  these  utilities  by  governmental  authority. 
Where  there  are  interstate  trolley  lines,  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  inter- 
vened and  has  insisted  that  such  properties 
must  obey  its  rulings  as  to  systems  of  ac- 
counts and  other  features  of  actual  operation. 
But,  in  many  instances,  these  roads  are  al- 
ready under  the  supervision  of  two  or  per- 
haps three  state  public  service  commissions, 
none  of  which  has  standardized  its  control 
into  conformity  with  that  of  kindred  bodies. 
Hence  it  is  literally  impossible  for  the  man- 
agement of  such  a  utility  to  comply  with  all 
the  requirements,  some  of  which  are  contra- 
dictory; and  one  process  of  solution  is  that 
of  terminating  any  such  system  at  a  state 
line,  and  there  exclianging  traffic  with  another 
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separate  member  of  tlie  same  system.  Such 
methods  work  against  improvement:  and  it  ii 
obvious  that  the  ultilities  must  soon  be  re- 
lieved from  conflicting  requirements,  if  the 
public  is  to  be  fully  benefited  by  the  exist- 
ence of  the  service. 

In  the  early  days  when  each  little  road  car- 
ried relatively  few  passengers,  the  problems 
were  simple,  but  now  in  almost  every  instance 
a  street  railway  system  operates  far  beyond 
its  original  city  limits,  lias  control  of  splicres 
of  influence  outlying  its  suburban  area,  and 
carries  not  only  passengers,  but  freight,  ex- 
press and  mail;  so  tliat  the  spliere  of  govern- 
ment has  to  be  correspondingly  enlarged. 

see  interurbax  lines;  pxjblic  service 
Commissions;  Public  Utilities;  Rapid  Tran- 
sit IN  Cities;  Subways  and  Tunnels;  Trol- 
ley Lines;   and  under  Railroad;   Railroads. 

References:  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
Street  and  Electric  Railways,  Report,  l!t07, 
Hpccial  Report,  1010;  New  York  and  Wis- 
consin Public  Service  Commissions,  Reports 
(1909-12);  Massachusetts  Higlnvay  Commis- 
sion, Reports  (1909-12);  Electric  Railway 
Journal,  Files  (1910-12);  American  Electric 
Railway  Assn.,  Proceedings  (1911-12);  "Elec- 
tric Railway  Transportation"  in  Am.  Acad. 
Pol  it.  and  Sec.  Sci.,  Annals,  XXVII  (Jan., 
1911);  Board  of  Supervising  Engineers  Chi- 
cago Traction,  Reports  (1908-12);  Pittsburg 
Transportation  Problem,  City  Report,  1910. 
T.  CoMJiERroRD  Martin. 

RAILROADS,  ELEVATED.  The  first  ele- 
vatccl  railroads  in  tliis  country  were  con- 
structed  in  New  York  City  about  1S7S.  At  the 
present  time  (1913)  tliis  method  of  transpor- 
tation is  in  use  in  N<'\v  York.  Brooklyn.  Clii- 
cago,  Boston,  Philadelpliia,  Berlin,  Paris  and 
Liverpool.  All  of  tlicse  roads  are  now  elec- 
trically operated,  altliough  many  of  tliem  were 
originally  Imilt  for  operation  with  steam.  The 
cost  of  elcvatinl  railroads  of  each  tyjic  at  tlie 
present  time,  per  mile  of  doul)le  track,  com- 
pare as  follows:  open  floor,  lowest  cost,  .$.300,- 
000;  average  cost,  $400,000;  solid  floor,  low- 
est  cost,    .'?;").'"iO,000 :    average   cost.   .$700,000. 

The  elevated  railroad  as  a  method  of  rapid 
transit,  has  been  superseded  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  popular  favor  by  the  snbway.  Al- 
though considerable  improvenn'iit  has  been 
made  HH  regards  the  architectural  appearance 
of  elevated  lines,  they  are  always  iinsiglitly 
and  derreast!  tiie  capacity  of  the  streets.  The 
introduction  of  solid  floors,  supporting?  stone 
l)alla'«t  in  which  tlie  trui'ks  are  laid,  has  elim- 
inated to  a  large  extent  the  objectionable  noise 
aernm|»nnyinff  this  type  of  rapid  transit. 
NevertlielesH,  pxjjerience  has  shown  that  where- 
over  elevated  roads  are  j>rop«)Hed  on  streets 
orcnpied  to  a  considerable  extent  for  resi- 
dential purposes,  loeal  opjiosition  develops.  It 
Is  the  opinif>n  of  expert  engineers,  however, 
that  the  tflevated   road   is  a  necessary  part  of 
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any  well  developed  system  of  urban  transpor- 
tation, eitlier  as  trunk  lines  leading  from  tlie 
residential  sections  to  the  down  town  business 
districts,  or,  more  especially,  as  feeders  to  a 
trunk  line  subway  tajiping  the  business  section. 

The  great  cost  of  subway  lines — approximat- 
ing from  four  to  seven  times  as  much  as  ele- 
vated lines  of  a  similar  trackage  capacity — 
precludes  the  construction  of  this  type  of  rapid 
transit  into  all  sections  of  a  city.  With  the 
same  capital  investment,  it  is  possible  through 
the  use  of  elevated  lines,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
to  secure  a  much  greater  measure  of  rapid 
transit.  Tliis  is  tlie  basis  for  the  engineer's 
preference  for  the  continued  use  of  this  type 
of  road.  In  addition,  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  in  every  case  the  streets  on  which 
elevated  lines  are  constructed  become  almost 
immediately  business  thoroughfares,  although 
theretofore  they  may  have  been  used  for  resi- 
dential purposes.  This  change  is  due  to  the 
fact  tliat  the  convergence  of  streams  of  travel 
makes  the  frontage  desirable  for  retail  stores. 

See  City  Planning;  Franchises,  Cor- 
i'oration;  Municipal  Ownership;  Rail- 
roads, Street;  Rapid  Transit  in  Cities; 
Subways  and  Tunnels  for  City  Transit; 
Transit  in   Cities,  Problems  of. 

References:  American  Railway  Investments 
(annual);  B.  J.  Arnold,  Report  on  the  Loop 
J'rohlem  in  Chicago  (1911),  Report  on  the 
J'ittsbiirg  Transportation  Problem  (1910), 
Ixerommendations  and  General  Plans  for  a 
Comprehensire  tiuhicay  t^ystcni  for  the  City  of 
Chicago  (1911)  ;  New  York  Pub.  Service  Com., 
Xcio  Suhirays  for  Xew  York — the  Dual  Sys- 
tem of  Rapid  Tran,<iit  (191.3);  A.  M.  Taylor, 
Report  of  the  Transit  Commission,  City  of 
I'hiladelphia   (191.3). 

Thomas  Conway,  Jr. 

RAILROADS,  INTERURBAN.       See    Inteb- 

I'RitAN    I.i\i:s. 

RAILROADS,   MERGER   OF.     See     Merger 

OK     l;  AIl.KOAItS. 

RAILROADS,  PACIFIC.  See  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. 

RAILROADS,  PHYSICAL  VALUATION  OF. 
.All  iu\entory  liy  <'\j>c'it  engineers  of  tlie  con- 
stituent physical  elements  of  a  railroad.  Each 
separate  physical  form  of  railroad  property  is 
assigned  a  value,  which  as  a  rule  is  based  on 
its  cost  of  reproduction  ami  the  length  of  its 
life,  or  in  other  words,  tin-  average  ni:irket 
value  less  de|)reciation.  These  ])roperty  ele- 
ments include  real  estate,  grading,  bridges, 
culverts,  stations,  terminals,  rails,  ties,  poles, 
locoinotiveH,   cars,   ami    many   other   itt-nis. 

Many  valuations  of  railroad  properly  have 
be<Mi  nuule  Init  not  all  of  them  with  the  same 
object  in  view.  Hanking  houses  liave  had 
valuations    made    to   a.ssist   them    in    elTecting 
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railroad  rcorfiauizations.  Raibdad  coimianics 
have  tlionisolvos  undortakt'ii  valuations  and 
some  companies  have  valuations  now  under 
way,  l)cing  dominated  in  their  action  hy  tlie 
same  purpose  as  a  merchant  who  takes  an 
inventory  of  his  stock  in  trade.  The  state 
of  Texas  made  a  jiliysieal  valuation  of  the 
property  of  all  railroads  in  the  state  in  1803, 
and  has  continued  the  process  since  with  new 
railroads  as  they  are  built,  as  a  part  of  its 
function  in  the  enforcement  of  the  stock  and 
bond  law  to  prevent  over-capitalization.  Mich- 
igan in  1000  and  Wisconsin  in  1003  made 
valuations  for  equalizing  taxation. 

But  the  widespread  public  demand  for  a 
general  valuation  of  railroads  is  based  on  more 
fundamental  considerations.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  effort  to  solve  the  problem  of  reasonable 
rates.  The  reasonableness  of  no  individual 
rate  can  be  determined  by  reference  to  tlie 
value  of  the  property  of  the  railroad  charging 
the  rate,  but  the  reasonableness  of  an  entire 
schedule  of  rates  should  bear  some  relation, 
so  the  advocates  of  physical  valuation  insist, 
to  the  value  of  the  property  employed  in  trans- 
portation. Judicial  support  for  this  position 
is  commonly  drawn  from  a  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  1808 
(Smyth  vs.  Ames,  169  U.  S.  466)  in  which  the 
Court  declared  that  "the  basis  of  all  calcula- 
tions as  to  the  reasonableness  of  rates  .  . 
must  be  the  fair  value  of  the  property  being 
used  by  it  for  the  convenience  of  the  public." 

It  was  with  this  purpose  in  mind  that  valu- 
ations were  made  by  the  respective  state  rail- 
road commissions  in  Minnesota  in  1007,  in 
South  Dakota  in  1908,  and  in  Washington  be- 
ginning soon  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Commission  in  1905. 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  fre- 
quently urged  in  its  annual  reports  that 
adequate  provision  be  made  for  a  physical  valu- 
ation of  all  interstate  railroads.  Such  valua- 
tion, it  was  said,  would  not  only  be  helpful  in 
the  determination  of  the  reasonableness  of 
rates,  but  would  make  possible  an  accurate 
statement  of  corporate  assets  on  tlie  railroad 
balance  sheet  and  would  aid  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  any  law  to  regulate  the  issue  of 
securities.  In  response  to  this  recommenda- 
tion the  House  of  Representatives  added  an 
amendment  to  the  measure  which,  in  June, 
1910,  became  law  as  the  Mann-Elkins  Act,  but 
it  was  later  eliminated  in  conference  between 
the  two  Houses.  This  amendment  directed  the 
Commission  to  ascertain  the  value  in  money 
of  all  railroad  property  in  the  United  States 
and  to  keep  the  valuation  up  to  date  by  peri- 
odical estimates  of  improvements. 

Continued  recommendations  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  finally  resulted  in 
the  passage  of  the  Adanison  Act  of  March  1, 
1913.  The  act  directs  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  investigate,  ascertain,  and  re- 
port   the    value    of    every    piece    of    property 


owned  or  used  by  all  common  carriers  subject 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  wliich  include 
railroad,  sleeping  car,  express,  steamboat,  pipe- 
line, telegrapli,  and  telejjhone  companies.  As 
to  every  piece  of  projierty,  the  rejjort  is  to 
show  in  detail  "the  original  cost  to  date,  the 
cost  of  reproduction  new,  and  the  cost  of  repro- 
duction less  depreciation."  It  is  to  "state  in 
detail  and  separately  from  all  improvements 
the  original  cost  of  all  lands,  rights  of  way, 
and  terminals  owned  or  used  for  the  purposes 
of  a  common  carrier,  and  ascertained  as  of  the 
time  of  dedication  to  public  use,  and  the  pres- 
ent value  of  the  same."  In  ascertaining  oris- 
inal  cost  to  date  the  Commission  is  instructed 
"to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  history  and 
organization  of  the  present  and  of  any  2)reviou3 
corporation  operating  such  property;  upon  any 
increases  or  decreases  of  stock,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  in  any  reorganization;  upon  moneys 
received  by  any  such  corporation  by  reason  of 
any  issues  of  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  securities; 
upon  the  syndicating,  banking,  and  other  finan- 
cial arrangements  under  which  such  issues  were 
made  and  the  expense  thereof;  and  upon  the 
net  and  gross  earnings  of  such  corporations; 
and  shall  also  ascertain  and  report  in  such  de- 
tail as  may  be  determined  by  the  Commission 
upon  the  expenditure  of  all  moneys  and  the 
purposes  for  which  the  same  were  expended." 

All  final  valuations  by  the  Commission  are 
to  be  accepted  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
value  of  the  property  in  all  proceedings  under 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  and  in  all  judi- 
cial proceedings  brought  to  enjoin,  set  aside, 
annul,  or  suspend  any  order  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

See  Interstate  Commerce  Commtssiox; 
R.\iLROAD  Capitalization;  Railroad  Com- 
missions, State. 

References:  H.  C.  Adams,  W.  H.  Williams, 
and  J.  P.  Cotton,  Jr.,  in  Am.  Econ.  Assoc, 
Proceedings,  XI,  April,  1910;  W.  Z.  Ripley  in 
Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  XXII  (1007),  577-610; 
Railroad  Commission  of  Washington,  Find- 
ing of  Facts  Relative  to  the  Valuation 
of  Railroads  (1909);  Railroad  and  Ware- 
house Commission  of  INIinnesota,  Annual  Re- 
port, 1908.  Frank  Haigh  Dixon. 

RAILROADS,  POOLING  IN.  See  Poolinq 
in  Railroads. 

RAILROADS,  PUBLIC  AID  TO.  The  need 
for  domestic  markets  and  for  political  coher- 
ence early  caused  a  demand  for  aid  to  rail- 
ways in  the  United  States.  The  eagerness  of 
states  and  cities  for  trade  connections,  coupled 
with  a  jealousy  of  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  a  relatively  unimportant  in- 
terstate commerce,  explains  why  a  large  part 
of  the  aid  given  came  from  state  and  local 
governments. 

Periods  and  Amounts  of  State  Aid. — The  aid 
granted  by  states  falls  into  well-defined  periods. 
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l.L.r0ATa  IN«II*I  00.,  M.T. 
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Raii.boads   and  Canals   in    1S40 


(1)  Hf-pinninj,'  in  ISlf).  tlio  (Itvclopmcnt  of  tlic 
Wc-Ht  and  tlio  Hproml  of  t-otton  culture  l)roiij,'lit 
^rrnt  prcHwiir*'  u|i<in  l<j,'iHliitiin's  ti>  HuliHidi/c 
or  ronHtriict  tranHportiition  farilitit-H — soon  in- 
rinding  railwavH — a  pn-HHurp  wliicli  readied 
itH  rlimax  jiiHt  before  tlie  crisiH  of  1H:{7.  At 
firMt.  eanalH  rivalled  railways  and  retarded  aid 
to  them,  hut.  thp  rapid  improvement  of  rail 
trnnHportation  and  tlie  realization  of  tlie  limi- 
tation.H  f)f  eanalw  overcame  thin  re«iHtaiiie  atioiif 
183.1.  In  1H27  rame  the  (irHt  ronHideral)le  Mtnte 
aid    to    railways,    when    Maryland    Buh«crilM'd 


.'i;r>On.n(U)  to  the  I'-altiinor.'  and  Oliio.  Between 
that  year  ami  1S41.  this  state  issued  bonds 
to  railways  to  an  amount  over  .$(1.^00,000.  At 
about  the  sanu'  time  (1SJ7),  Massailiusetts 
appropriated  $  10.0(H)  to  ascertain  the  best 
route  westward  tlirou;:h  tlu^  state  to  tlie  Hud- 
son. The  real  bef,Miininn  of  aid  in  Massachu- 
setts, liowever.  came  in  18.10,  when  $1,000,000 
was  subscribed  to  the  Western  Railroad  (Wor- 
cester t«»  Albany);  and,  by  l.SJl.  at  leasl 
.$.">.(l."iO,000  of  the  state's  eredK  had  been  ex. 
tended    to    railways.      IV-nnsylvania    made    her 
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Raileoads  and  Canals  in  1860 


first  appropriation  of  $800,000  for  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  and  Canal  Co.  in  1S28;  and 
New  York  took  up  the  policy  with  a  grant  of 
$3,000,000  to  the  Erie  Railway.  By  1840, 
New  York  had  aided  railways  to  the  extent  of 
$4,450,000.  The  great  rush,  however,  came  be- 
tween 1836  and  1841:  then  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  and  Louisiana,  all  granted  aid 
to  railways.  The  speculative  activity  preced- 
ing the  crisis  and  the  distribution  of  the  sur- 
plus federal  revenue  may  be  mentioned  as 
factors. 


(2)  In  1841,  a  period  of  little  aid  began. 
The  crisis  was  followed  by  a  long  depression, 
lasting  till  about  1850.  The  period  is  marked 
by  the  constitutional  prohibition  of  aid  to 
improvements  in  several  northern  states. 

(3)  1851-1861:  With  the  renewal  of  pros- 
perity, about  1850,  a  new  period  of  state  aid 
began.  It  was  most  marked  in  the  South, 
where  such  states  as  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  Missouri  virtually  began  the  public 
aid  policy. 

(4)  1865-1870:  After  the  Civil  War  Ala- 
bama, Florida,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  had  their 
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fling;  and  sevi'ial  other  soutliorn  states  re- 
sumed the  aid  policy.  By  far  the  largest 
grants  of  state  aid  were  maile  in  the  South. 

With  tlie  early  seventies  the  aid  policy  may 
be  said  to  end.  By  1!>07,  all  but  livo  states 
had  in  some  way  forbidden  state  participation 
in  internal  improvements. 

Altogetlier,  it  has  been  estimated  that  over 
$228,000,000  was  appropriated  or  expended  by 
states  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  railways.  This 
does  not  include  land  grants  made  by  states, 
which  were  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
cases  of  Texas — a  state  which  retained  pos- 
session of  the  public  lands  witliin  its  bounds — 
Florida,  and  Minnesota.  Xor  does  it  include 
the  item  of  exemption  from  taxation  or  free 
surveys. 

Forms  and  Restrictions. — The  chief  forms  in 
which  aid  was  granted  by  states  were  land, 
stock  subscriptions,  and  loans  of  public  credit; 
and  under  the  last  head  either  the  bonds  of 
the  state  might  be  granted,  or  the  bonds  of 
the  railways  or  of  municipalities  for  railways 
might  be  guaranteed.  Stock  subscriptions  were 
more  common  in  the  South. 

The  provisions  made  in  the  grants  of  aid, 
by  way  of  limitations,  safeguards,  and  means 
of  repayment  dilTered  greatly.  Thus  some 
states,  such  as  Ohio,  provided  that  aid  should 
be  given  only  when  two-thirds  of  the  capital 
stock  or  of  the  estimated  cost  had  been  sub- 
scribed; others — Xorth  Carolina,  for  example 
(1848-49) — specified  one  dollar  of  public 
fimds  for  every  dollar  of  private  expenditure; 
still  others,  like  Georgia,  merely  provided  a 
maximum  amount  for  each  case.  Often  a 
maximum  per  mile  allowance  was  set,  as  in 
Tennessee.  As  to  provisions  for  repayment, 
sometimes  there  were  none;  in  other  cases,  the 
state  provided  for  a  lien  on  the  road  or  parts 
thereof;  and  in  several  instances,  sinking  funds 
were  prescribed  (as  in  Tennessee,  1852).  Too 
often,  bonds  were  turned  over  to  the  railways 
before  any  real  work  was  begun  (e.  g.,  Xorth 
Carolina)  ;  but  sometimes  it  was  enacted  that 
aid  could  only  be  given  as  sections  of  varying 
length  were  completed.  It  is  generally  recog- 
nized that  the  usual  grants  inadequately  guard- 
ed the  interests  of  the  state;  and,  where  safe- 
guards were  attempted,  they  were  not  always 
enforced.  Ohio  and  ^lassachusetts  were  among 
the  more  successful  states  in  this  regard. 

Federal  Aid. — The  Federal  Government  also 
gave  much  aid  to  railways.  Two  great  periods 
may  be  distinguished:  that  between  1825  and 
1850,  and  one  extending  from  1850  through 
1870.  Prior  to  1850,  aid  was  given  in  the 
shape  of  surveys  made  by  federal  engineers; 
remission  of  duties  on  railway  iron;  rights  of 
way  over  public  land;  and  proceeds  of  land 
sales  turned  over  to  the  states  for  railway 
purposes.  The  first  aid  was  a  survey  made 
between  the  Kanawha  and  James  rivers  in  the 
years  182.5-26.  In  1832  iron  for  railways  Avas 
placed  on  the  free  list,  where  it  remained  until 


1842.  The  first  grant  of  a  right  of  way  came 
in  1835,  the  Tallahassee  Railroad  Co.  of  Flor- 
ida being  the  recipient.  In  1850,  began  the 
ei)()ch  of  great  land  grants,  when  3,751,711 
acres  were  granted  for  the  Illinois  Central, 
jMobile  and  Chicago,  and  Mobile  and  Ohio 
railways.  After  tliis,  hardly  a  session  of  Con- 
gress passed  without  some  grant  till  1871,  when 
the  last  one  was  made.  The  largest  donations 
were  made  to  the  Pacific  railways.  Alto- 
gether some  155,504,000  acres  were  given, 
though  the  amount  actually  received  by  rail- 
ways has  been  somewliat  less  on  account  of 
forfeitures.  Land-grant  acts  generally  pro- 
vided that  troops,  mails,  etc.,  should  be  trans- 
ported free  of  toll  or  other  charge;  but  such 
indirect  return  was  decided  against  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  187G,  and  the  government 
merely  receives  reduced  rates  of  50  per  cent. 

In  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Central 
Pacific  group.  Congress  granted  the  national 
credit,  loaning  30-year  6  per  cent  bonds  of  the 
United  States  to  the  amount  of  $16,000  per  mile 
through  level  country  and  as  much  as  $48,000 
per  mile  in  the  mountains.  This  meant  a  total 
grant  of  $64,023,512.  After  much  litigation 
Congress,  by  1899,  was  able  to  secure  or  ar- 
range for  the  repayment  of  the  principal  and 
most  of  the  interest  on  these  loans. 

Local  Aid. — Probably  the  aid  given  by  the 
states  and  nation  has  been  exceeded  by  the 
donations  of  counties  and  municipalities.  X^o 
complete  information  exists,  but  the  census  of 
1870  showed  that  these  local  units  had  out- 
standing bonds  issued  in  aid  of  railways  to 
the  amount  of  $185,000,000,  and  many  had  been 
retired.  The  1871  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
railway  commission  exhibited  171  local  bond 
issues  made  betwen  1830  and  1 870  which  aggre- 
gated $2,351,000.  An  investigation  in  Illinois 
in  1873  showed  that  the  bonds  and  money  aid 
voted  and  issued  to  railways  in  86  counties 
out  of  102  approximated  $16,087,000.  In  Xe- 
braska,  between  1869  and  1892,  43  counties 
voted  subsidy  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,918, 
000.  Texas  local  units  began  to  issue  bonds 
in  order  to  subscribe  to  railways  in  1850; 
between  that  time  and  1876,  Texas  municipali- 
ties voted  $347,000  and  the  counties  over  $1,000, 
000;  but  in  1875  a  clause  was  inserted  in  the 
constitution  which  prohibited  local  units  from 
lending  to  or  becoming  stockholders  in  such 
associations  or  corporations.  Baltimore  sub- 
scribed $3,500,000  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 
All  this  leaves  unmentioned  the  almost  in- 
numerable grants  of  rights  of  way,  terminal 
facilities,  etc.  Relatively  few  counties  and 
towns   exist  whicli   have   not  aided   a   railway. 

Difficulties  of  the  Aid  System. — It  is  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  expe- ' 
diency  of  the  policies  indicated  in  this  brief 
account.  Some  grants  appear  to  have  been 
wise;  others  were  obviously  foolish.  Looking 
from  the  long-time  standpoint  at  the  vast  mass 
of    aid    as   a    whole,    one    can    not    but    doubt 
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wlu'tlicr  any  not  pain  accrues.  Aside  from 
j)oliti«.al  exigency,  the  urgency  and  extent  of 
which  can  liardly  be  measured,  it  is  doubtful 
if  tlie  nation  would  not  be  as  well  supplied 
with  railways  today  if  no  aid  had  been 
given,  and  in  the  long  run  it  can  make  little 
dilVerence  whether  any  particular  town  or  state 
or  region  is  settled  now  or  ten  years  hence. 
\\  lien  to  these  negative  considerations  are 
added  the  clear  debits  of  waste  and  corruption, 
judgment  must  be  rather  unfa\orable;  lor, 
even  granting  that  it  has  been  essential  that 
the  land  be  settled  with  a  rush  and  taxable 
values  raised  at  once,  the  clear  losses  have 
been  tremendous.  Construction  has  been  poor- 
ly planned  and  executed:  railways  bave  been 
built  where  no  economic  conditions  warranted, 
and  two  lines  where  one  would  do;  hasty, 
cheap  construction  has  been  general,  necessi- 
tating reconstruction  almost  immediately. 
Great  areas  of  land,  including  forest  and  min- 
eral resources,  have  been  squandered.  Lax 
charters  have  been  granted.  Finally,  the  pol- 
icy has  been  the  occasion  for  the  most  disgust- 
ing  political   corruption. 

Provisions  for  sinking-funds,  reductions  on 
government  transportation,  etc.,  generally 
proved  a  disajjpointment  to  the  government ; 
and,  at  tlie  same  time,  railway  stockholders 
found  that  the  lands  rarely  etiualled  their 
estimated  value  and  were  often  misapplied. 

See  Government.  Theory  of;  Railroads, 
Pt'DLic  Ownership  of. 
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RAILROADS,    PUBLIC    OWNERSHIP    OF. 

The  public  ownership  of  steam  railways  has 
not  been  a  live  issue  in  the  United  States,  and 
no  comprehensive  investigation  of  the  subject 
exists.  Down  to  the  present  day,  the  railway 
situation  has  been  so  dynamic  and  speculative, 
tlie  private  capitalist  so  active,  and  the  laissec- 
faire  philosophy  so  dominant,  that  this  policy 
could  hardly  thrive.  The  Federal  Government 
has  really  owned  no  railways,  and  there  has 
been  no  considerable  advocacy  of  such  owner- 
ship as  an  immediate  step  since  1850  when  the 
Pacific  lines  were  being  planned,  until  the 
determination  to  build  the  Alaska  railroad  was 
reached  in  1914.  Several  states  and  cities,  how- 
ever, have  owned  and  have  even  operated  rail- 
ways. 
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State  Ownership.  Pennsylvania.— The  earli- 
est consiik'i  aide  lase  is  that  of  I'l'unsylvania, 
wiiich  constructed  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  and  the  Portage  railways.  Owing 
largely  to  the  compel itiim  of  the  Erie  canal, 
these  roads  were  not  profitable  and  in  1857 
were  sold  to  the  Pennsylvania  railway  at  a 
loss. 

Georgia. — Perhaps  the  most  notable  case  is 
that  of  Georgia.  Tiiis  state,  between  18;i(!  and 
1851,  built  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railway 
(132  miles)  and  operated  it  until  1870.  Sev- 
eral schemes  of  administration,  both  elective 
and  appointive,  were  tried.  A  board  of  com- 
missioners was  unable  to  report  their  exact 
expenditures,  attributing  the  fact  to  poor  book- 
keeping; but,  on  the  whole,  the  road  was  not 
notably  ill-managed.  It  was  poorly  built, 
however,  with  the  result  that  for  a  long  time 
its  small  earnings  were  turned  into  construc- 
tion. It  sufi"ered,  too,  both  from  an  unbal- 
anced trafiic  and  from  a  lack  of  through  trafiic. 
In  1857  the  state  was  paying  six  per  cent  on 
the  $(),000.000  whicli  it  had  cost,  while  the 
road  did  not  yield  tlie  treasury  over  one  per 
cent.  By  1866,  however,  it  brought  in  .$600, 
000,  and,  in  1870,  $1,000,000  clear  revenue. 
Shortly  after  this,  a  private  company  was 
formed  and  succeeded  in  persuading  the  legis- 
lature to  lease  the  road  for  a  fixed  annual 
rental.  In  1890,  the  Nashville,  Cincinnati,  and 
St.  Louis  became  the  lessee  at  $420,000  per 
year.  The  history  of  this  experiment  shows 
that  public  construction  and  ownership  may 
lead  to  uneconomic  routes  and  methods  of 
construction:  there  was  some  extravagance  in 
the  salaries  and  wages;  freight  rates  were 
altered  rather  frequently  to  allay  popular 
clamor;  and,  in  at  least  one  case,  a  private 
road  that  appeared  likely  to  divert  some 
traffic  was  denied  a  charter.  But  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  does  not  seem  to  hav'e  been  much 
in  politics  nor  to  have  induced  al)use  of  patron- 
age. 

North  Caxolina. — North  Carolina  also  tried 
pulilic  ownership.  The  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road (223  miles)  was  constructed  between  1S49 
and  1856.  Between  1859  and  1894,  when  it 
was  leased  to  the  Southern  Railway  Company, 
the  road  paid  thirty-nine  cash  dividends.  The 
lease  was  extended  in  1890  to  run  99  years, 
and  an  annual  rental  of  $286,000  is  now  re- 
ceived. The  state  owns  $3,000,000  of  the 
$4,000,000  capital  stock. 

Michigan. — Michigan  had  a  brief  and  unprof- 
itable experience  with  public  construction  and 
ownership.  Having  purchased  the  rights  of 
the  Detroit  and  St.  Joseph  Railroad,  she  car- 
ried on  construction  at  an  expense  of  some 
$2,076,112,  to  sell   out  for  $2,000,000   in   1846. 

Indiana. — Indiana  built  a  short  road  from 
Madison  to  Jennings  county  in  1839  and  it 
was  operated  by  the  state  till  1843. 

Illinois. — Between  1838  and  1847  Illinois 
tried  a  similar  experiment  with  her  Northern 
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Cross  road;  but  found  it  a  losing  venture  and 
sold  out  in  the  latter  year. 

Massachusetts.— From  1863  to  1887  the  com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  built  the  five  mile 
Hoosac  Tunnel,  together  with  about  forty  miles 
of  connecting  railroad.  Later  this  stretch  was 
sold  bv  the  st;ite  to  the  Boston  and  Maine 
Railroad  for  $5,000,000. 

Texas. — Te.xas  owns  and  operates  a  short 
line  between  Palestine  and  Rusk.  It  is  ill-kept 
and  apparently  not  profitable. 

City  Ownership. — Several  cities  have  built 
and  owned  steam  roads  with  success.  Thus 
Cincinnati,  being  forbidden  by  an  Ohio  law 
to  aid  railways,  obtained  an  Ohio  charter  in 
1869,  raised  over  $18,000,000,  and  constructed 
the  Cincinnati  Southern  to  Chattanooga  by 
1880.  This  road  was  very  well  built  and  it 
has  paid  a  good  revenue  to  the  city.  It  was 
early  leased  to  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans, 
and' Texas.  Between  1840  and  18.53,  tlie  city 
of  Troy  owned  the  Schenectady  and  Troy 
Railway;  but  there  was  no  economic  excuse 
for  the  road  to  start  with,  its  directors  were 
inefficient,  and  it  was  sold  to  become  a  part  of 
the  New  York  Central  system.  Another  in- 
stance is  that  of  the  town  of  Nortli  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  which  between  1875  and  1877  con- 
structed and  leased  to  tlie  Boston  and  Albany 
a  short  brancli.  This  proved  a  profitable  ven- 
ture, and,  like  tlie  Western  and  Atlantic  and 
the  Cincinnati  Southern,  suggests  that  public 
ownership  with  private  operation  may  be  con- 
sidered to  have  proved  practicable  in  the  past 
experiments  in  this  country. 

The  city  of  New  Orleans  has  constructed  and 
now  operates  a  belt  railroad  to  connect  its 
lines  intersecting  on  the  east  side  of  tiie  river. 
Criticism. — Public  ownership  of  railways  is 
dominant  in  Europe.  The  argument  for  the 
policy  has  always  lain  in  tlie  fact  that  tlie 
railway  is  neccs-sarily  a  monopoly,  wiiile  at  the 
same  time  its  service  is  vitally  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  society.  There  is  danger  that 
under  private  ownersliip  the  public  will  suffer; 
and  the  history  of  discrimination  between  [xr- 
Hons  and  localities,  jiolitical  coriMiptioii.  etc., 
indicates  the  nature  of  tlie  danger.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rnihvay  liusiness  is  so  vast  and 
complicated,  involving  vast  capital  and  an 
army  of  employees,  and  the  |iroblem  of  rate 
making  is  so  delicate,  that  pul)lic  ownership 
cannot  well  be  risked  unless  ellicicnt  and  non- 
partisan management  is  asHured.  .Xnierica  be- 
gan with  jirivnte  ownership  and  the  difficulty 
of  ac<iuiring  private  lines  would  now  be  enor- 
mous. Regulation  of  privately  owned  lines 
has  b«'en  the  ap|ir<ived  |i(ilicy  in  tliis  country. 
In  a  rapidly  growing  tiation  where  great  elas 
ticity  is  needed,  the  ease  for  tliis  policy  is 
the  stronger.  .As  the  ditTicuity  of  a  regiilntion 
adeciuate  to  meet  tlie  growing  consciousness  of 
the  potontialitien  and  duties  of  railway  trans- 
fiortntion  to  society  hns  been  realized,  liowever, 
tile  policy  lias  been  more  seriously  queiitiuncd 


Experiments  with  public  ownership  in  the 
United  States  throw  little  light.  A  capital 
criticism  of  public  procedure  in  the  past  has 
been  that  it  is  apt  to  take  up  with  uneconomic 
routes;  tiiis,  however,  would  be  less  and  less 
likely  to  be  a  serious  difficulty  as  the  railway 
net  becomes  more  dense.  It  must  in  all  fair- 
ness be  observed  that  the  experiments  noted, 
iiave  generally  been  tried  with  relatively  un- 
profitable lines,  and  have  not  iiad  tiie  advan- 
tage of  tiie  more  recent  developments  in  ac- 
countancy and  administrative  efficiency  wliich 
could  be  presumed  to  play  a  part  in  any 
serious  present-day  experiment. 

See    Government,    Theory    of;     Railroad 

ESTAULISIL-MENT  AND  MANAGEMIiXT;  RAIL- 
ROADS, Public  Aid  to. 
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RAILROADS,  REGULATION  OF.  From  the 
inception  of  the  railroad  system  in  tlie  United 
States  there  has  lieen  some  regulation.  Some 
of  tiie  original  charters  contained  maximum 
provisions  as  to  rates.  In  some  cases,  com- 
panies were  required  to  submit  reports,  ])ar- 
ticularly  if  tiie  state  had  a  pecuniary  interest 
in  tiie  road;  under  tlic  police  power,  states  and 
local  governments  have  made  regulations  as  to 
speed,  stops,  protection  of  grade  crossings  of 
street  and  other  railroads.  Fundamental  regu- 
lation of  rates,  however,  did  not  begin  until 
tlie  seventies;  and  regulation  of  rolling  stock 
and  safety  appliances  and  the  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  came  later.  .\t  j)resent  regu- 
lation is  divided  among  tlie  Interstate  Com- 
merce Connnission  and  a  large  numi)er  of 
state  railroad  and  jjublic  utility  commissions. 
See  .Accidents,  Railroad  and  Steamshit; 
Discrimination  in  Ivaii.road  Rates;  Kkeiciit 
Transportation,  Classification  or;  and  un- 
der  Railroad;    Railroads.  A.  B.  11. 

RAILROADS,  STREET.  Horse  Cars.— Sur- 
face street  railway  lines  have  bad  an  interest- 
ing history.  In  the  majority  of  cities  at 
the  present  time  these  roads  are  operated  by 
one  company,  controlling  the  entire  system. 
Originally  there  was  a  large  number  of  sepa- 
rate companies,  each  of  which  built  a  short 
stretch  of  line.  The  street  railroad  system 
had  its  beginning  before  the  (  i\il  War.  A 
light,  crude,  single  track  was  constructed  on 
one  or  more  streets,  and  horse  cars  were  oper- 
ated  at    infrequent    intervals.      Fares,    ranging 
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from  seven  to  ten  cents  for  a  siii^li'  ride,  were 
cliarged. 

Other  Power. — As  the  cities  increased  in  area 
anil  popuhitioii.  and  the  demand  for  more  rapid 
service  t'lisncd.  experiiiient.s  were  made  witli 
otiier  forms  of  motive  power.  Steam  "dum- 
mies," or  cars  ijjierated  by  a  steam  enj^ine 
bnilt  into  tiie  forward  end.  were  tried,  imt 
aroused  considerable  opposition  because  tliey 
frightened  horses.  Another  system  extensively 
tried  and  still  used  in  some  places  was  the 
cable  road ;  cars  were  drawn  by  a  mechanical 
grip  afhxed  to  the  bottom  of  the  car  which, 
when  it  was  desired  to  start  the  car,  gripped 
a  cable  running  in  a  slot  in  the  middle  of  the 
track.  The  car  thus  was  drawn  along  by  the 
cable,  which  was,  in  turn,  driven  by  engines 
in  power  houses  located  at  regular  intervals 
along  the  line.  This  system  of  propulsion  was 
unsatisfactory  because  it  was  impossible  to 
drive  cars  except  at  one  speed,  because  the 
cars  started  with  a  violent  jerk,  because  it  was 
dangerous  and  also  because  the  cost  of  con- 
struction, up-keep  and  operation  was  extra- 
ordinarily heavy. 

Storage  batteries  have  been  repeatedly  tried, 
and  are  now  giving  satisfactory  service  on  lines 
with  liglit  traffic  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where. 

Electric  Power. — The  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity as  motive  power  for  surface  street  rail- 
way lines  began  about  1890.  Within  a  few 
years  the  older  methods  of  transportation  were 
practically  superseded,  although  at  the  present 
time  a  few  horse  cars  are  still  operated  in  New 
York  City  and  other  places  (1914).  The  de- 
velopment of  electric  traction  since  that  time 
has  been  rapid.  The  earlier  cars,  which  were 
small,  were  soon  superseded  by  larger  and 
more  speedy  equipment.  The  industry  has 
passed  through  an  era  of  rapid  development, 
carrying  complex  financial  and  technical  prob- 
lems. 

Franchises. — In  addition  to  construction 
questions  most  of  the  street  railway  systems 
have  been  forced  to  meet  important  questions 
concerning  franchises.  In  many  of  the  western 
cities  this  class  of  corporation  is  granted  a 
limited  term  franchise,  running  for  a  specified 
period,  ranging  usually  from  20  to  50  years. 
The  expiration  of  these  franchises  leads,  first, 
to  a  period  of  doubt  and  uncertainty^  during 
which  the  properties  of  the  corporations  fall 
into  disrepair  and  the  service  becomes  anti- 
quated; and,  finally,  to  an  adjustment  under 
which  a  new  franchise  is  given  for  another 
period  of  years. 

Various  solutions  of  this  franchise  problem 
have  been  worked  out.  In  Chicago  an  excellent 
franchise  is  in  force,  by  which  the  city  re- 
ceives 5.5  per  cent  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
corporation  after  a  sum,  equivalent  to  five 
per  cent,  has  been  set  aside  to  pay  the  inter- 
est upon  the  actual  physical  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  time  of  the  granting  of  the  fran- 


i'hi.-.c.  together  with  sucli  increases  tliereto  as 
may  be  approved  by  a  IJoard  of  Supervising 
Engineers  created  to  administer,  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public,  the  railways  of  that  city. 
Tiiis  franciiiso  is,  in  a  sense,  self-renewing,  for 
provisions  are  inserted  looking  towards  the 
automatic  readjustment  of  conditions  at  tiie 
expiration  of  tiie  period  of  years  for  whicii 
it  is  granted. 

A  very  similar  solution  to  the  franchise  diffi- 
culty was  secured  in  Cleveland  in  1911,  al- 
though in  this  case  the  city  chose  to  lower  the 
rate  of  fare  by  progressive  stages  rather  tlian 
to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  company  upon  a 
fixed  rate  of  fare,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Chicago. 
Still  other  solutions  are  being  worked  out  or 
have  been  devised  in  the  case  of  other  western 
cities.  The  state  of  Wisconsin  has  endeavored 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  limited  term 
franchise  without  subjecting  the  people  to  the 
inevitable  disadvantages  which  arise  because 
of  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  attendant 
upon  the  renewal  of  franchises.  This  has  been 
done  through  the  use  of  an  "indeterminate  per- 
mit," which,  in  effect,  gives  a  corporation  a 
franchise  lasting  during  good  beliavior. 

Taxation. — An  important  corollary  of  the 
franchise  question  is  taxation.  In  most  cities 
street  railway  companies  pay  taxes  upon  their 
physical  property  in  the  same  manner  as  pri- 
vate individuals  or  other  classes  of  corpora- 
tions. It  is  coming  to  be  recognized,  however, 
that  such  taxation,  where  the  companies  are 
under  strict  regulation  as  regards  service, 
fares,  and  earnings,  is  in  reality,  an  indirect 
method  of  taxation  upon  the  people  as  a  whole, 
since  the  street  railway  company  must  include 
the  amount  of  the  tax  as  a  portion  of  its  rate 
of  fare. 

Capitalization. — The  process  of  consolida- 
tion of  the  several  street  railway  lines  operat- 
ing within  a  given  city,  into  one  system,  was, 
in  most  cases,  attended  by  the  injection  of  a 
large  amount  of  "water,"  or  capitalization  in 
excess  of  the  physical  value  of  the  property. 
This  over-capitalization  in  certain  cities,  such 
as  New  York,  reached  the  point  of  a  national 
scandal.  Electric  railway  officials  were  called 
upon  by  their  stockholders  to  earn  dividends 
upon  this  enormous  capitalization.  The  result 
of  this  demand  was  that  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  curtail  service  and  the  privileges,  such 
as  free  transfers,  etc.,  which  might  otherwise 
be  extended  to  the  patrons  of  the  road. 

The  evil  of  over-crowding  of  cars,  inadequate 
service,  the  failure  to  grant  transfers,  and 
similar  matters  contributed  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  the  movement  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  public  service  commissions 
and  the  local  boards  of  rapid  transit.  These 
bodies  have  undertaken,  in  behalf  of  the  public, 
to  require  corporations  to  give  adequate  service 
and  proper  rates  of  fare.  In  doing  this  they 
have  worked  upon  the  principle  that  the  stock- 
holders   are    entitled   only    to   a   fair    rate  of 
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return  upon  the  lutvial  value  of  tlic  property, 
regardless  of  its  capitalization.  The  law  creat- 
ing tiie  public  service  commission,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  proliibits  the  issue  of  securities 
except  for  money  or  property  of  equal  value, 
and  gives  to  the  commission  the  power  to  dis- 
approve security  issues,  where  this  principle 
is  not  observed,  as  well  as  the  right  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  proposed  consolidations  or 
other  changes  in  corporate  relations. 

See    City    Planning;    Franchises,    Corpo- 

BATION;  InTERURBAN  LiNES  ;  MUNICIPAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT, Functions  of;  Municipal  Owner- 
ship; Public  Service  Corporations. 

References:  "Electric  Railway  Transporta- 
tion" in  Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  An- 
nals (Jan.,  1911);  H,  F.  Parshall  and  H.  M. 
Hobart,  Electric  Railioai/  Engineering  (1908)  ; 
A.  B.  Herrick,  Practical  Electric  Railway 
Handbook  (1906);  J.  R.  Cravath,  Electric 
Railways  (1908);  B.  J.  Arnold,  Chicago 
Transportation      Problem      (Jan.,    1911)  ;      A. 

E.  Pinanski,  street  Railway  System  of  Met- 
ropolitan Boston  (1908);  A.  L.  Rosenberg- 
er.  Street  Railway  Law  (1894-1901),  Com- 
mercial and  Financial  Chronicle,  Semi-Annual 
Electric  Railway  Supplement,  Municipal  Fran- 
chises (1911);  Lee  ^Mt-rriwi-atiier,  Street  Rail- 
way Franchises  (1896)  ;  Ford,  Bacon  and 
Davis,  Report  Philadelphia  P.  R.  T.  (Marcli, 
1911);  A.  B.  Herrick  and  E.  C.  Boynton,  Am. 
Electric  Railway  Practice  (1906);  F.  W. 
Johnson,   Prcrrntion   of   Accidents    (1910);    G. 

F.  Deiser  &  F.  \V.  Johnson,  Claims,  Fia;ing 
Their  Values  (1911);  T.  Conway,  Jr.,  Am. 
Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  Aiinals,  Sept., 
1904,  Jan.,  1911,  "Trallic  Problems  of  Interur- 
ban  Electric  Railways"  in  Journal  of  Account- 
ancy, VT,  VII  (1908-1909);  Am.  Railway  In- 
vestments (annual)  ;  Electric  Railways  Journal 
(weekly);  Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  549;  ibid, 
pit  I.  .'i63;   ibid,  1!)12,  548. 

Tho.\ias  Conway,  Je. 
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OF.      See    Tax- 


RAINES  LAW.  The  New  York  lifpior  tax 
law  of  IS'.Kj.  no  callrd  from  its  author.  Senator 
John  Raines,  the  important  provision  of  which 
prohibited  lifpior  selling  on  Suiidiiy  except  in 
liotels,  which  mu.st  have  at  least  ten  iH'drooms. 
It  rpHultrd  in  turning  hundreds  of  saloons 
into  "F?aines  law  hotel.H"  which  are  said  to 
linve  iK'come  houses  of  a.ssignation  and  prosti- 
tution. O.  C.  II. 

RANDALL,  SAMUEL  JACKSON.  Samuel  J. 
Randall  (  lK'2H-lH!tO)  was  born  at  Phila- 
delphia, Ortober  10.  1828.  He  ent.red  busi- 
ness, but  his  tnstj'H  drew  him  into  politics, 
and  for  four  years  he  was  a  W'liig  nuinber 
of  the  city  council.  On  the  break-up  of  the 
\N'hig  party,  in  18.'>fi,  he  became  a  Democrat, 
and   in   IH.IS   was   elected  to   the   state  senate. 


On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  en- 
listed in  the  Union  army,  but  in  1862  was 
elected  to  Congress,  and  served  continuously 
in  the  House  from  1863  until  his  death. 
In  1874  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  rules,  and  in  1875  defeated  a  Re- 
publican attempt  to  reenact  the  "Force  Bill" 
of  1871  by  unprecedented  pertinacity  in  filibus- 
tering, holding  the  floor  for  three  days.  On 
the  death  of  Michael  C.  Kerr,  in  1876,  he  was 
chosen  speaker,  filling  the  office  until  March, 
1881.  His  attitude  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  con- 
troversy was  largely  responsible  for  breaking 
down  the  Democratic  opposition  to  the  com- 
pletion of  the  count.  In  1880  he  was  an  un- 
successful candidate  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  President.  Throughout  his  public 
career  he  was  a  protectionist,  and  little  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  his  successive  elections.  In 
1884  and  1886  the  "Randall  Democrats"  joined 
the  Republicans  in  defeating  the  Morrison  bills 
for  horizontal  reduction  of  duties.  He  died 
at  Washington,  April  12,  1890.  See  Speaker 
OF  the  House.  References:  M.  P.  Follett, 
Speaker  of  the  House  (  1896)  ;  W.  A.  Dunning, 
Reconstruction  (1906),  281,  237;  E.  E.  Sparks, 
Xational  Development   (1907),  129,  303. 

W.  MacD. 


RANDOLPH,  EDMUND  JENNINGS.  Ed- 
nuimi  .1.  Itandolpli  ( I7.">3  1813 )  was  horn  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  August  10,  1753.  He  was 
admitted  to  tlie  liar,  and  in  1775  was  for  a 
sliort  tinu'  f)iie  of  Washington's  aides.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Virginia  constitutional  con- 
vention of  1776,  and  tlie  first  attorney  general 
of  the  state;  and  from  1779  to  1782  was  a 
member  of  Congress.  In  1786  he  succeeded 
Patrick  Henry  as  governor  of  Virginia,  at- 
tended the  Annapolis  convention,  and  was  a 
delegate  to  the  federal  convention  of  1787, 
where  he  submitted  what  is  known  as  the 
"Virginia  plan"  (sec).  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  Constitution,  and  declined  to  sign 
it.  but  as  a  member  of  the  Virginia  conven- 
tion worked  for  its  ratification.  In  1788  he  re- 
signed the  governorship  and  entered  the  assem- 
bly, wlu-re  he  was  on  a  committee  to  codify 
the  state  laws.  In  September,  1789,  he  was 
appointed  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  ofiice  he  prepared  a  report  on 
the  judicial  system,  appeared  in  the  case  of 
Chisholm  vs.  Georgia  (2  Dal.  419)  and  issued 
a  pamphlet,  under  the  pseudonym  "Germani- 
cu.s,"  against  the  Democratic  clubs.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1794,  he  succeeded  JefTcrson  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  but  resigned  in  1795  as  the 
resiilt  of  charges  of  bad  faith  in  the  nego- 
tiations with  France.  He  published  a  Vindi- 
cation  (17!I5)  of  his  coiirse.  He  was  one  of 
the  counsel  for  Aaron  Burr  in  1807.  He  died 
in  Clarke  county.  Va..  September  13,  1813. 
See  St.\te.  Department  ok.  References:  M.  D. 
Conway,  Omitted  Chapters  of  History  nisclo.tcd 
in   the  Life  and  Papers  of   Edmund  Randolph 
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(1888);  M.  FarranJ,  liccorcLi  of  the  Federal 
Cuniention  (1911);  R.  Hildretli,  Uist.  of  the 
U.  S.  (1849-56),  III,  IV.  W.  MacD. 

RANDOLPH,  JOHN.  John  Randolph  was 
born  at  C'awsons,  Virginia,  June  2,  1773,  and 
died  in  Pliih^delphia,  June  24,  1833.  Loft  an 
orphan  at  a  tcndor  age,  young  Randolph's 
education  was  committed  to  a  stepfather,  St. 
George  Tucker,  who  took  the  greatest  inter- 
est in  the  boy.  lie  was  s«nt  to  William  and 
Mary,  Princeton  and  Columbia  colleges  and  he 
"read  law"  in  Philadelphia  under  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph (sec),  and  returned  to  Virginia  to  be- 
come a  planter-politician  rather  than  a  lawyer, 
lie  began  his  career  at  Charlotte  Courthouse 
as  an  opponent  of  Patrick  Henry,  attracted 
state-wide  attention,  and  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress the  same  year,  1799.  In  1801  he  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
which  position  he  held  until  he  broke  with 
Jefferson  in  1806.  From  1806  till  1815  he 
was  leader  of  the  so-called  "tertium  quids"  a 
small  party  of  independents.  Randolph  op- 
posed the  War  of  1812  and  became  a  bit+er 
enemy  of  the  southern  school  of  politicians 
beaded  by  Calhoun  and  Clay  in  1816.  The 
tariff,  internal  improvements  and  broad  con- 
struction of  the  Constitution  he  always  ridi- 
culed. Randolph  was  a  member  of  the  House 
or  Senate  at  irregular  intervals  between  1819 
and  1828  when  he  became  an  ardent  "Jackson 
man"  and  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia  in 
1830,  only  to  return  two  years  later  a  strong 
opponent  of  the  President  on  his  nullification 
policy.  See  Democratic-Republican  Party; 
Tertium  Quid;  Virginia.  References:  H. 
Adams,  John  Randolph  (1S8S)  ;  H.  A.  Garland, 
Life  of  John,  Randolph   (1850). 

W.  T.  D. 

RAPID  TRANSIT  IN  CITIES.  When  the 
population  of  our  large  cities  passes  a  cer- 
tain point,  the  problem  of  street  car  trans- 
portation begins  to  assume  a  serious  aspect. 
The  concentration  of  the  central  business  dis- 
trict within  a  narrow  area,  and  in  many  cases 
the  engineering  faults  in  city  planning  (see), 
which  cannot  be  rectified  at  this  time,  cause 
extreme  traffic  congestion  at  certain  points, 
tending  to  paralyze  the  transportation  system. 
It  becomes  imperative  when  this  point  is 
reached,  that  rapid  transit  facilities  be  intro- 
duced. This  can  be  accomplished  either  by 
the  construction  of  elevated  or  subway  (see) 
lines,  or  a  combination  of  elevated  and  sub- 
way lines.  The  problems  arising  out  of  traffic 
congestion  have  been  responsible,  to  a  large 
extent,  for  the  creation  of  public  service  com- 
missions and  local  boards  of  rapid  transit  or 
supervising  engineers.  See  City  Planning; 
Franchises,  Corporation:  Public  SiatviCE 
Commissions;  Railroads,  Elevated;  Rail- 
roads, Street;  Subways  and  Tunnels. 

T.  C. 


RATES.     See  Prices  and  Charges. 

RATES,  REGULATION  OF.  Control  or  de- 
termination of  rates  by  a  governnu'ntal  agency, 
state  or  federal.  See  Differentials  in  Hail- 
road  Traffic;  Discrimination  in  Railroad 
Rates;  Express  Service,  Regulation  of; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Inter- 
state Commerce  Decisions;  Long  and  Short 
Haul;  Pooling  in  Railroads;  Prices  and 
Charges  ;  Pullman  Cars  ;  Railroads,  Physic- 
al Valuation  of;  Rebates;  Traffic  Agree- 
ments. F.  H.  D. 

RATIFICATION  OF  CONSTITUTIONS.  See 
Constitution  Making;  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  AMENDjrENTS  TO;  I"ta)ERAL 
Convention. 

RATIFICATION  OF  STATE  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS.  See  Constitu- 
tions, State,  Amendment  of. 

RATIFICATION  OF  TREATIES  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  Constitutional  Provisions. 
— Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  all  parts 
of  the  treaty  making  power  were  exercised 
by  Congress,  a  vote  of  nine  out  of  thirteen 
states  being  necessary  for  confirmation.  The 
Federal  Constitution  declares  that  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  power  "by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  present 
concur;"  and  that  "all  ti'eaties  made,  or  which 
shall  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land"  (Art.  II,  Sec.  ii,  jf  2,  Art.  VI,  ][  2). 
Under  these  articles,  the  President  has  clearly 
the  exclusive  right  to  negotiate  and  to  pro- 
pound treaties;  but  the  legislating  power  is  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Senate  as  a  Council. — President  Washington 
construed  the  clause  on  ratification  to  mean 
that:  (1)  he  might  and  ordinarily  would 
consult  the  Senate  while  negotiations  were  in 
progress;  (2)  the  decision  of  the  Senate  was 
to  be  made  in  a  kind  of  council  session  while 
the  President  was  present;  (3)  he  could  bring 
in  during  the  discussion  any  member  of  his 
Cabinet  to  give  information  on  the  pending 
treaty.  None  of  these  methods  pleased  the 
Senate,  which  in  1789-1790  showed  unwilling- 
ness to  discuss  any  treaty  officially,  either  with 
the  President  or  with  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment; and  the  President  ceased  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  this  confidential  relation.  A  few 
times  since  then,  the  President  has  consulted 
the  Senate  in  advance;  Polk  ascertained  from 
the  Senate  in  1846  that  it  would  ratify  a 
treaty  for  settling  the  Oregon  boundary  on  the 
49th  parallel  (see  Northwestern  Boundary 
Controversy).  Unofficially  the  President 
through  friends  in  the  Senate  finds  out  whether 
a  two-thirds  majority  is  at  hand  in  favor  of 
provisions    which    he    desires    to    insert    in    a 
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treaty.  Of  late  years  the  same  object  has  been 
secured  by  making  prominent  Senators  mem- 
bers of  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  treaty. 
Tlius  the  envoys  sent  to  Paris  in  1898  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain,  included 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  of  for- 
eign relations  and  two  of  tlie  other  Senators, 
who  might  be  supposed  to  know  the  frame  of 
mind  of  their  follows. 

Discussion  by  the  Senate. — The  regular 
method  for  dealing  with  a  treaty  is  as  follows: 
Tlie  President  sends  in  the  text  of  the  docu- 
ment, commonly  with,  or  followed  by  corres- 
pondence and  otlier  papers  bearing  upon  tlie 
treaty.  The  treaty  is  then  referred  to  tlie 
Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations,  whicli, 
if  it  deems  necessary,  makes  a  call  upon  the 
President  for  additional  material;  such  docu- 
ments as  tlie  Senate  pleases  may  be  printed 
confidentially  for  the  use  of  Senators  or  as  a 
public  document.  Tlie  coniniittee  then  con- 
siders the  treaty  in  private  session  at  its  con- 
venience. It  may,  and  frequently  does,  invite 
the  Secretary  of  State,  or  other  officials  of  the 
Department  of  State  to  appear  and  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  to  the  committee; 
or  tliey  may  ask  for  sucli  an  opportunity  of 
explanation.  Public  bearings  are  soiiietiracs 
held  by  the  committee,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  commercial  treaties. 

Most  treaties  are  reported  to  the  Senate 
after  a  few  weeks  or  months,  whetlier  the 
committee  approves  them  or  not;  but  treaties 
may,  if  the  committee  feels  pretty  sure  that 
they  would  not  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  be 
held  indefinitely,  and  thus  perish.  The  Sen- 
ate may,  at  any  time,  by  vote,  call  for  a  report 
from  the  committee,  though  that  is  unusual 
action.  The  chairman  of  tlie  Senate  comniittoo 
on  foreign  afi'airs  is  a  kind  of  parliamentary 
assistant  Secretary  of  State;  and  if  of  the 
same  party  as  the  Secretary,  is  in  close  con- 
fidentinl    relations   with   him. 

Discussion  and  Vote. — The  Senate  almost  in- 
variably discusses  treaties  in  executive  session, 
all  ofTifials  being  sworn  to  secrecy;  but  some 
Senator  is  certain  to  com niiini rate  the  proceed- 
ings to  a  reporter,  and  frequently  confidential 
documents  leak  out  in  the  same  way.  Dis- 
cussion ?nay  proceed  for  days  and  be  renewed 
from  time  to  time. 

Since  the  Senate  ban  no  closure  inrc).  an 
opponent  of  a  treaty  may  talk  against  it 
indefinitely;  but  eventually  it  is  brought  to  a 
vote  by  rin-orded  yen.M  and  nays.  If  two-tliirds 
of  tlie  members  present  vote  for  it.  it  is  tlien 
transmitted  to  the  President  that  he  may  com- 
plete the  rntificntion  and  proclaim  it.  If  the 
vot«'  is  n<l verse,  tlint  disposes  of  the  matt^-r; 
ns  treaties  are  praeiically  never  brought  up  in 
the  sfinu'  form  the  second  time. 

Amendment. — 'I'Ih-  Ponst  itution  seems  (o 
hnve  been  framed  on  the  Hiip|iosition  that  when 
the  treaty  lind  once  left  the  President's  hand, 
if    Miiist    lie   accepted    or    rejected   as   a    whole; 

1 


but  in  the  ratification  of  the  Jay  Treaty  (see) 
in  1794,  the  Senate  introduced  an  amendment 
relating  to  the  West  India  trade;  that  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  British  Government, 
arid  as  the  two  powers  were  in  unison  as  to 
the  text  of  the  treaty,  it  was  not  thought 
necessary  to  refer  it  a  second  time  to  the  Sen- 
ate. In  numerous  cases  since,  where  amend- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  Senate,  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  foreign  government  of  the  text 
which  the  Senate  has  thus  approved  is  held 
to  settle  the  authentic  text  of  the  ratified 
treaty. 

Later  Action  of  the  President. — The  Presi- 
dent is  under  no  constitutional  obligation  to 
exchange  ratifications  of  a  treaty  which  lias 
been  approved  by  the  Senate;  it  does  not  be- 
come a  law  of  the  land  until  it  has  been  thus 
sanctioned  by  a  joint  formal  exchange  of  sig- 
natures, and  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, it  then  becomes  a  part  of  the  file  of  laws 
and  is  published  in  the  next  issue  of  the  fed- 
eral statutes. 

See  Annexatioxs  to  the  I'xited  St.\te.s: 
Commercial  Policy  and  Relations  oe  the 
United  States;  Ixterxational  Law.  Sources 
OF;  .Jay  Treaty;  Law  of  the  Laxd:  Peace, 
CoxcLUsiox  OF;  Presidext,  Authority  and 
Influence  of;  Sexate. 

References:  J.  W.  Foster,  Practice  of  Dip- 
lomacy (1!)0G),  eh.  xiii;  C.  H.  Butler,  Treaty 
Making  Poioer  of  the  U.  S.  (1902);  S.  B. 
C'randall.  Treaty  Power  (1904);  Francis 
Wharton.  Commentaries  (1884),  §§  155-lGl, 
383,  505,  506;  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Laio 
(1906).  V.  jiS  734-780:  M.  L.  Hinsdale.  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  (1911)  ;  C.  C.  Kerr,  Oriyin  and 
Development  of  the  V.  8.  Senate  (1895). 
Albert  Bushxell  Hart. 
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Taxatiox  of  Raw  Materials. 


See 


RAWLE,  WILLIAM.  William  Rawle  (1759 
1S3())  was  iiorn  at  l*iiiiad<'l|iliia.  .\])ril  2S, 
1759.  Ilis  family  were  loyalists,  and  re- 
moved to  New  York  when  the  British  evacuat- 
ed Pliiladelpliia.  lie  studied  law  at  the  Mid- 
dle Temjile,  London,  and  on  bis  return  to  the 
United  States,  in  1783,  settled  at  Pliiladel]>bia 
and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1791  he  was 
appointed  United  States  district  attorney,  and 
in  this  capacity  conducted  the  prosecutions 
arising  out  of  tlie  Wliiskey  Insurrection  of 
1794  and  1798.  lie  was  also  counsel  for  tlie 
first  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  1798  lie 
was  elected  to  the  assembly.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  bis  life  his  professional  <liities,  and 
those  of  tlie  numerous  leariietl  so<ieties  and  in 
stitutions  with  which  be  was  connected,  ab- 
sorl)ed  most  of  his  time.  His  "Vieir  of  the 
Const  Hut  ion  of  the  United  States"  (1S25) 
wiiM  lield  in  repute  liy  early  constitutional  writ- 
ers, but  is  no  longer  of  particular  importance. 
In  1830  he  was  associated  with  Thomas  I. 
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Wharton  and  Joel  Jonos  in  rovisinj^  tlic  civil 
code  of  the  state.  He  died  at  IMiiladclphia, 
April  12,  IS.IO.  Reference:  T.  I.  Wliarton, 
Memoir    of    William    liaicle    (1840). 

W.  MacD. 

READJUSTER.  A  party  in  Virginia  advo- 
cating repudiation  or  partial  repudiation  of 
the  state  debt — part  of  tlie  time  a  coalition 
against  the  old  Democratic  regime.  Its  best- 
known  leader  was  William  Mahone,  Senator 
of  tlie  United  States.  A  separate  party  or- 
ganization was  formed   in   1879.     For  a   time 


( 1S81-18S5)  it  was  in  control  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  See  Rkpudiation  of  Pub- 
lic Dkijt.  References:  Apptcton's  Annual  Cy- 
clopedia- (187!)  to  188(3);  J.  E.  Cooke,  Vir- 
ginia (1903),  512.  A.  C.  McL. 

REAL  ESTATE.  An  expression  loosely 
used  to  denote  tlie  rigiit  or  property 
wliich  one  has  in  lands  or  any  interests  in 
land  wliich  are  held  for  life  or  for  a  greater 
estate.  The  term  is  often  inaccurately  used  to 
denote  the  land,  itself,  with  appurtenances. 

H.  M.  B. 
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Just  as  the  control  of  a  territory  sufficient 
for  national  life  underlies  the  existence  of  all 
states,  so  the  occupancy  of  particular  areas  of 
soil  is  necessary  for  all  governments.  Under 
the  theories  of  monarchy,  particularly  when 
founded  on  military  conquest,  land  has  com- 
monly been  treated  as  the  property  of  the 
sovereign,  to  be  by  him  granted  outright  or  on 
condition  of  certain  services  by  the  occupant. 
Hence,  in  England  real  estate,  the  property  of 
persons  dying  without  heirs,  goes  back  to  tlie 
Government,  and  that  rule  is  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed in  the  United  States, 

Furtlier,  in  this  country,  the  original  land 
was  actually  in  tlie  possession  of  and  distrib- 
uted b}'  governments.  Almost  all  the  land 
titles  in  the  United  States  can  be  traced  back 
to  grants  by  the  Spanish,  French,  Mexican, 
Texan,  or  Hawaiian  (jlovernments,  or  by  Great 
Britain,  one  of  the  English  colonies,  the  United 
States  or  a  state.  Lands  necessary  for  gov- 
ernmental purposes  have  usually  been  reserved 
in  making  these  grants,  sucli  as  the  sites  of 
public  buildings  and  institutions.  Beyond 
that  it  has  been  the  policy  of  every  colony 
and  state  to  get  the  land  out  of  public  owner- 
ship into  private  hands,  so  that  at  the  present 
day  almost  no  land  out  of  its  original  grant 
is  held  by  any  state  in  the  Union  except  Texas 
and  !Maine.  New  York  and  New  Hampshire, 
however,  have  recently  acquired  a  few  small 
areas  for  state  forests. 

Federal  Real  Estate.— The  United  States  re- 
mains the  proprietor  of  considerable  areas  of 
land  within  the  states,  particularly  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  region.  Out 
of  this  land  some  permanent  reservations  have 
been  made  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  government  forests,  which  on  June 
30,  1913,  included  187,008,793  acres. 

(2)  Indian  reservations;  the  land  in  these 
technically  belongs  to  the  Indians,  but  the 
United  States  from  time  to  time  has  reduced 
the  reservations,  setting  apart  certain  areas 
actually  or  nominally  at  a  price  per  acre  to 
constitute  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  tribes. 


(3)  Reservations  for  government  posts  and 
forts.  The  present  policy  of  the  Government 
is  rapidly  to  reduce  these  posts.  Many  of  the 
sites  lying  within  cities  have  long  since  been 
sold  or  transferred.  Of  a  similar  character 
are  the  arsenals,  armories,  ordnance  depots, 
navy  yards,  lighthouses,  and  public  buildings. 

(4)  Special  reserves  of  natural  scenery,  es- 
pecially the  Arkansas  Hot  Springs,  Yellow- 
stone Park,  Y''osemite  Park,  Grand  Canon  of 
the  Colorado,  Glacier  Park,  and  three  reserva- 
tions of  big  trees  in  California. 

(5)  The  public  buildings  and  grounds  in 
Washington. 

State  Real  Estate. — Besides  the  small  reser- 
vations of  their  original  holdings  as  states, 
the  states  more  recently  admitted  have  great 
areas  of  school  land  and  lands  given  by  the 
United  States  for  other  purposes.  Thus,  the 
state  of  Washington  in  1889  received  2,700,000 
acres,  part  of  wliich  is  still  unsold;  and  the 
new  states  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  entered 
the  Union  in  1912  with  their  whole  grant  for 
school  and  other  purposes  intact.  In  addition 
the  states  have  purchased  land  from  time  to 
time  for  their  own  needs,  particularly  for  the 
following  purposes: 

( 1 )  State  forests,  of  which  the  Adirondack 
tract  in  New  York  of  about  800,000  acres  is 
the   only   notable   example. 

(2)  State  parks  and  reservations,  mostly 
to  commemorate  historic  events  or  to  preserve 
historic  relics,  as  the  Valley  Forge  Park  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Rufus  Putnam  house  at 
Rutland,  Mass.  In  several  states  picturesque 
areas  have  been  made  parks,  particularly  Mt. 
Wachusett  and  Mt.  Greylock  in  ^lassachu- 
setts,  Mt.  Ranier  in  the  state  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  Niagara  Falls  Park  in  New 
York. 

(3)  Sites  for  public  buildings.  In  the  older 
states  buildings  from  colonial  times  are  still 
in  use  or  new  ones  have  been  built  on  the  same 
land,  but  all  the  states  have  bought  and  are 
constantly  buying  land  for  enlargements,  trans- 
fers  and   new   sites.     The   states   go   into   the 
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market  like  any  private  individual.  Frequent- 
ly tracts  of  land  are  given  them  as  an  induce- 
ment to  set  up  sucli  institutions  as  insane 
asylums  and  universities.  Failing  an  amicable 
purcliase,  the  states  under  eminent  domain 
(see)  take  possession  of  any  land  required  for 
their  purposes,  the  compensation  to  be  fixed  by 
judicial  process.  The  public  usually  pays  con- 
siderably more  than  tiie  ordinary  market  price 
for  such  real  estate.  Upon  the  land  thus 
acquired  are  placed  state  public  buildings  and 
institutions  which  frequently  include  large 
farms.  Tiiere  is  a  tendency  to  scatter  these  in- 
stitutions tlirough  the  state,  even  some  state 
universities  being  split  up  into  sections  which 
are  located  at  difTerent  places. 

The  states  also  own  the  beds  of  state  canals 
that  are  in  operation,  and  sometimes  discon- 
tinued canals,  and  a  few  states,  especially 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia,  are  still  owners 
of  the  roadbed  of  pieces  of  railway  which  are 
leased  to  private  citizens. 

Municipal  and  Local  Real  Estate. — The  cit- 
ies and  other  local  governments  obtain  neces- 
sary real  estate  in  the  same  manner,  by  gift, 
purchase  or  condemnation,  but  tliey  own  much 
more  valuable  real  estate  tlian  the  state  gov- 
ernments. In  addition  to  the  usual  city  hall, 
tliere  are  fire  houses,  public  batlis,  multitudes 
of  schoolhouses,  water  works,  gas  works,  elec- 
tric light  and  power  works.  The  title  to  the 
streets  is  commonly  vested  in  the  local  govern- 
ment, sometimes  in  the  state,  thougli  in  con- 
si<k'rable  parts  of  New  York  tiie  abutters  own 
the  streets  subject  to  their  use  for  public  pur- 
poses. 


unearned  increment.  In  America  people  are 
very  unwilling  to  trust  the  municipalities  with 
such  responsibility,  and  propositions  to  give 
such  authority  to  city  governments  have  been 
repeatedly  voted  down;  though,  in  1913,  in 
two  states  tlie  authority   had   been  granted. 

See  CoxsERVATioN ;  Eminent  Domain  ;  In- 
dian Reservations;  Land  Grants;  Public 
Buildings;  Public  Domain;  Pltblic  Propeu- 
TY;  Public  Works,  National,  State  and  Mu- 
nicipal; and  under  Public  Lands. 

References:  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Govt.  rev. 
ed.,  1910),  ch.  xviii;  E.  Washburn,  Am.  Laic 
of  Real  Property  (6th  ed.,  1902)  ;  T.  M. 
Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations  (1903),  cli. 
XX ;  C.  E.  Hay,  Ed.,  U.  »V.  Military  Reserva- 
tions, 'National  Cemeteries  and  Military  Posts 
(1904).  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 


REAL  ESTATE  TAXES. 
AND  Real  Estate. 


See      Tax,  Land 


REAL  UNION.  A  real  union  arises  from 
tlie  indissoluble  combining  of  two  or  more 
states  under  the  same  monarch,  througli  the 
deliberate  creation  of  a  common  constitution 
for  external  i)urposcs.  tliough  each  state  may 
retain  distinct  internal  laws  and  institutions. 
An  example  is  Austria-Hungary  {see).  See 
States,  Classification  of.  Reference:  J.  W. 
Garner,  Intro,  to  PoL  ^ci.    (1910),   i;i9. 

B.  e.  h. 

REASONABLENESS  IN  RESTRAINT  OF 
TRADE.  Two  iiioiiientoiis  (leeisii)ns  rendered 
by  the  United  States  Sujireme  Court  in  June, 


Tlic  cities  also  have  immensely  valuable  real     1911,  gave  tlie  fust  definitive  interpretation  of 
estate  in  parks  and  boulevards.     vSomc  of  them  i  the  Sherman  Aiiti-'iriist   Act    (srr)    ad(i]>ted  in 


are  strung  out  in  systems  scores  of  miles  in 
lengtii  as  the  rings  of  parks  about  Chicago  and 
Kansas  City.  In  addition  to  the  large  parks, 
there  are  the  open  spots  often  made  by  tearing 
down  old  buildings  {see  Parks  and  Boule- 
vaiu>s). 

Some  cities  own  water  fronts  which  enable 
tliem  to  build  f)nblic  dfn-ks,  which  in  New 
York  are  very  profitable  to  tiic  city.  Two 
cities,  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans,  own  rail- 
roads. Many  cities  have  the  title  to  long  lines 
of  u(iueduct,  in  a  few  cases  taking  water  from 
outside  the  state. 

In  general.  |iiililie  real  estate  is  not  treated 
as  a  cor|)oration  would  treat  its  property. 
Some  cities  have  no  inventory  of  their  own 
real  estate.  There  is  more  or  less  jobbery  over 
the  piirebiuse  of  real  estate  and  sometitiies  val- 
uable tracts  of  city  proin-rty  not  in  immeiliatc 
UHf  are  sold  on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 
Cities  in  many  foreign  countries  have  the  right 
to  lay  out  new  streets  and  take  over  the  whole 
of  every  [)arcel  of  real  estate  affected.  They 
then  fix  the  street  lines  and  sell  the  abutting 
properly,  ho  that  cities  like  Paris  and  X'ienna 
have  Ix'en  transfornied  without  any  expi-nse 
to  the  ptihiic,  which   liy   this  process  gets   the 
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1890.  In  the  agitation  against  trusts  this 
statute  was  passed  by  Congress  after  con- 
siderable debate.  It  ai)|)lied  only  to  interstate 
commerce  over  wliich  state  laws  had  no  control, 
and  for  that  reason  was  necessary,  there  being 
no  common  law  of  the  United  States;  that  is  to 
say,  nothing  can  be  made  criminal  without  an 
act  of  Congress,  and  in  civil  matters  the  com- 
mon law  can  only  be  ap|)lied  by  federal  courts 
to  a  contract  or  transaction  localized  in  any 
state,  and  then  they  must  apply  the  common 
law  of  that  state.  It  is  probable  that  the  Sher- 
man law  would  have  bad  the  same  result,  and 
all  the  doubts  and  uncertainties  of  twenty 
years  have  been  escajied,  if  Congress  had  mere- 
ly said  that  they  meant  to  apply  the  principles 
of  the  common  law  to  interstate  conunerce  af- 
fairs. 

The  act  transcended  the  common  law  on  its 
face  in  two  particulars.  First,  in  its  first  sec- 
tion it  forbade  every  contract,  combination  in 
the  form  of  a  trust  or  otlierwise,  or  eonspira<y, 
in  restraint  of  trade  among  the  several  states 
or  with  foreign  nations.  The  common  law  did 
not  projiihit  ('(uitraits  in  restraint  of  trade 
when  not  intended  for  the  purpose  of  monopoly 
and  when  growing  out  of  a  natural  and  law- 
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fill  transaction;  as,  for  instance,  when  one 
tradesman  sold  out  his  business  and  goodwill 
to  a  neijifhbor  and  ajjreed  not  to  set  up  a  shop 
in  the  same  place  or  for  a  certain  number  of 
years.  It  is  said  that  the  suggestion  of  in- 
serting the  word  "reasonable"  was  brought 
before  the  notice  of  Congress  and  rejected; 
and  that  fact  probably  led  to  the  earlier  more 
drastic  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  Association  case  (166 
U.  S.  290),  and  the  Joint  Traffic  case  (171 
U.  8.  505),  wherein  a  majority  of  the  Court 
held  that  they  could  not  look  into  the  reason 
of  the  matter,  and  were  obliged  to  follow  the 
strict  words  of  the  statute,  so  that  any  con- 
tract or  agreement,  however  natural  and  prop- 
er, was  denounced  by  the  statute  if  it  tended 
to  eliminate  or  did  eliminate  one  person  from 
the  trade  in  question.  This  led  to  a  state 
of  affairs,  particularly  after  the  Northern 
Securities  case  (193  U.  8.  197)  (see),  which 
extended  the  same  doctrine  to  a  combination 
effected  through  one  corporation,  wherein  no 
business  man  or  corporation  manager  could 
safely  make  any  agreement  with  a  competitor, 
nor  could  he  consolidate,  nor  even,  possibly, 
form  a  partnership,  certainly  not  a  corporation 
of  such  competitors. 

The  second  point,  even  more  important,  in 
which  the  Sherman  Act  transcends  the  com- 
mon law  is  that  it  put  a  mandate  upon  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
as  party  plaintiff,  either  criminally  or  civilly, 
against  any  obnoxious  combination  or  cor- 
poration that  might  be  thought  to  be  liable. 
The  common  law  on  monopoly  only  gave  the 
right  to  sue  to  a  person  injured  by  the  monop- 
oly, giving  him  double  or  treble  damages  (The 
Great  Case  of  Monopolies,  7  Howell's  8tate 
Trials  513),  and  this  remedy  is  authorized  in 
the  Sherman  Act.  But  the  statute  goes  fur- 
ther; besides  placing  the  duty  upon  the  gov- 
ernment through  its  district  attorneys  to  bring 
a  bill  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law  and  to 
destroy  the  corporation  or  combination  ( U.  S. 
Statutes  1890,  ch.  647,  sec.  4;  U.  S.  Comp.  Stat- 
utes 1901,  Tit.  LVI  B  3200),  it  provides  that 
any  property  owned  under  such  contract  or  by 
such  combination,  being  in  the  course  of  in- 
terstate transportation,  shall  be  seized  and  for- 
feited to  the  United  States  as  in  the  case  of 
property  imported  contrary  to  law. 

A  further  provision  in  section  1,  as  has  been 
said,  declared  every  contract  or  combination  in 
restraint  of  interstate  trade  to  be  illegal,  and 
made  any  person  engaged  therein  gviilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  with  fine  and  impris- 
onment; section  2  provides  that  every  person 
who  shall  monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize, 
or  combine  or  conspire  with  any  other  person 
to  monopolize  any  part  of  interstate  trade 
shall  be  similarly  guilty.  What  new  thing  did 
section  2  add  to  section  1  ? 

This  great  statute  was  interpreted  in  many 
decisions    during   the    twenty    years    after    its 


eiuictment  with  ever  increasing  stringency. 
The  Supreme  Court  started  in  the  Knight  Case 
(U.  S.  vs.  Knight  Company,  156  U.  8.  1),  with 
the  position  that  the  statute  did  not  cover 
ordinary  manufacture,  such  as  the  refining  of 
sugar,  although  tlie  sugar  was  sold  through- 
out the  United  States,  a  decision  Avhich  led 
many  people  to  look  upon  the  statute  as  a 
dead  letter;  the  court  finally  got  to  a  point 
where  they  held  that  even  an  ordinary  bill 
for  goods  sold  could  not  be  collected  by  a  com- 
bination or  corporation  obnoxious  to  the  stat- 
ute (Continental  Wall  Paper  Company  vs. 
Voight,  212  U.  S.  227). 

The  first  effect  of  the  Sherman  Law,  as  is 
often  the  case  with  ill  considered  legislation, 
was  to  compel  the  very  thing  which  it  sought 
to  prevent;  that  is  to  say,  where  before  its 
enactment  persons  or  corporations  could  make 
reasonable  trade  contracts  or  agreements,  after 
the  Sherman  law  they  could  not;  and  the  only 
method,  therefore,  was  to  consolidate  into  one 
corporation,  such  as  we  now  term  a  trust 
(see).  Obviously  under  the  common  law  of 
conspiracy,  one  individual,  a  person,  or  a  cor- 
poration cannot  combine;  at  least  this  was 
supposed  to  be  so  until  the  Northern  Securi- 
ties case  (see)  where  the  court  decided  that 
they  could  look  through  the  screen  of  a  cor- 
poration to  the  real  intention  of  the  transac- 
tion; and  could  declare  a  combination  whicii 
restricted  competition,  even  though  under  cor- 
porate form,  to  be  covered  by  the  statute. 
Up  to  that  time,  therefore,  the  anti-trust  law 
v/as  a  law  which  stimulated  the  formation  of 
"trusts."  But  since  the  Northern  Securities 
case,  even  that  method  did  not  protect  them. 
It  was  then  believed  by  most  business  men 
that  every  contract  or  combination  that  was 
engaged  in  by  as  many  as  two  persons,  or  any 
corporation  where  more  than  two  pieces  of 
property  were  put  together,  was  a  criminal 
conspiracy.  Business  was  checked.  Then 
came  the  Standard  Oil  and  Tobacco  cases, 
based  on  facts  not  essentially  dissimilar,  al- 
though in  the  Oil  case  it  was  the  New  Jersey 
charter  of  the  corporation  that  was  principally 
attacked  and  in  the  Tobacco  case  there  were 
many  agreements  between  constituent  com- 
panies. The  Court  held  that  the  Sherman  Act, 
having  been  written  by  lawyers,  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  written  in  the  language  of  the 
common  law;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  words 
"restraint  of  trade"  and  "monopoly"  were 
terms  of  art;  and  as  such  bore  with  them  all 
the  connotation  of  eight  centuries'  interpreta- 
tion of  those  words  under  the  common  law. 
This  sensible  and  almost  obvious  decision  was 
generally  misunderstood  by  the  newspapers, 
and  wilfully  by  certain  politicians,  who  stated 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  legislated,  by 
interpolating  the  word  "reasonable"  before  the 
words  "restraint  of  trade"  in  section  of  the 
statute.  They  did  nothing  of  the  sort;  the 
reasonableness  of  a  contract  is  only  one  of  the 
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many  tests  which  the  common  law  applies  to 
matters  of  monopoly  and  restraint  of  trade. 
The  final  result,  therefore,  is  that  in  matters 
of  interstate  commerce,  where  the  federal 
courts  have  jurisdiction,  the  common  law  on 
these  matters  is  held  to  be  applied  by  the  Sher- 
man Act;  with  the  additions  mentioned — that 
property  may  be  seized;  and  that  the  govern- 
ment may  intervene  as  party  plaintiff  for  direct 
destruction  of  the  combination  or  corporation; 
besides  the  common  law  remedy  of  double  dam- 
ages to  the  persons  injured.  There  has  been, 
however,  agitation  to  amend  the  act  by  insist- 
ing on  its  strict  grammatical  form,  and  some 
statutes  have  been  passed  to  that  effect  in  the 
states  (Michigan.  Public  Acts  1005.  No.  32!)); 
while,  at  the  behest  of  President  \Mlson,  Con- 
gress undertook  in  1914  the  amendment  of  the 
Sherman  Act  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible 
the  area  of  its  "debatable  ground." 

See  Corporation  Charters;  Corporation, 
Public;  I.nterstate  Commerce:  ^Monopolies; 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act;  Trusts. 

References:  A.  W.  Walker,  Hist,  of  the 
Hherman  Law  (1910)  ;  F.  J.  Stimson,  Popular 
Law  Making  (1910),  176-181;  E.  P.  Prentice, 
Federal  Power  over  Carriers  and  Corporations 
( 1907 ) .  F.  J.  Stimson. 

REBATES  IN  TRANSPORTATION.  A  re- 
bate is  an  allowance  granted  to  a  shipper  as 
a  result  of  which  he  secures  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  goods  at  less  than  the  legal  rate. 
This  abatement  may  be  accomplished  by  such 
crude  devices  as  underbilling  the  weight  of 
freight,  fal.se  cla.s.sification  or  a  return  in 
cash  of  a  portion  of  the  freight  charges.  But 
these  more  obviou.s  methods  have  been  largely 
eliminated  in  recent  years  and  such  rebating 
as  exists  is  more  indirect  and  elusive.  Two  of 
the  most  serious  of  the  recent  forms  of  dis- 
crimination have  had  to  do  with  private  cars 
ami  industrial  railroads.  I'ayments  to  large 
Hhi|»|K'rH  for  the  use  of  their  cars  and  pay- 
ments to  industrial  plants  for  the  use  of  their 
connecting  trafks  under  the  form  of  a  divi- 
sion of  the  through  rate,  have  fic<nieiitly  been 
excessive  and  have  amminti'd  tr)  reftate.s.  Still 
another  oy)portunity  in  nbating  has  existed 
in  the  ownersliip  by  railroads  of  coal  mines 
from  which  they  have  transported  their  pro- 
duct in  competition  with  indejiendent  oper- 
ators. It  should  nls«i  be  noti-d  that  the  grant- 
ing of  pns.ses  except  to  certain  exempted 
claMHCH  was  held  to  Ik*  rebating. 

Under  fhe  original  FTiffrstate  ConimiTce  Act 
it  was  diflicult  to  secure  ctinvictions  for  re- 
liating,  partly  heransc  the  olTicer  r>r  agent  of 
the  carrier  was  alone  liable  to  conviction  and 
the  penalty  provided  was  imprisonment  as  well 
as  finr-,  and  partly  Ix-cniise  uiidrr  the  interpre- 
tation fif  the  cdurts,  no  cunvictinn  f<>r  rt'b.'iting 
Was  possible  unless  it  could  be  |)rov(>d  that  some 
cnm[n'titfve  shipper  had  jinifl  the  legal  rate. 
These  diniculties   wir<'  riniovcd   by  the   passagi- 


of  the  Elkins  Act  in  190.3,  largely  through  the 
effort  of  the  railroads  themselves,  which  made 
the  corporation  liable  as  well  as  the  individual, 
and  the  shipper  as  well  as  the  carrier, 
abolished  the  imprisonment  penalty  and  made 
every  departure  from  the  published  rate  a  mis- 
demeanor. By  amendment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  1906  the  imprisonment  pen- 
alty of  the  Elkins  Act  was  restored.  The 
commission  was  given  authority  over  all  serv- 
ices performed  by  private-car  lines  and  it  was 
provided  that  all  charges  for  special  facilities 
such  as  terminals,  storage  and  icing  should  be 
separately  published.  Likewise  the  commis- 
sion was  given  authority  to  determine  a  proper 
switching  charge  or  the  proper  proportion  of 
a  through  rate.  Tliese  provisions,  together 
with  the  "commodities  clause"  amendment, 
which  forbids  carriers  to  transport  in  inter- 
state commerce,  except  for  their  own  use,  pro- 
ducts which  they  own,  are  material  aids 
toward  the  permanent  solution  of  the  rebate 
problem. 

The  commission  in  a  recent  annual  report 
(1910)  declares  that  the  fight  against  dis- 
criminations is  by  no  means  won,  and  that 
the  practices  still  remaining  are  more  insidi- 
ous and  dilhcult  of  extirpation  than  open  re- 
bating because  hidden  in  contractual  arrange- 
ments between  shipper  and  carrier. 

See  Discrimination  in  Railroad  Rates; 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  Inter- 
state Commerce  Decisions;  Railroad  Com- 
missions, State. 

Reference:  Beale  and  Wyman,  Railroad 
Rate  Regulation  (1006),  chs.  xxix,  xxx.  869- 
899,  Frank  Haigh  Dixon. 

REBEL  BRIGADIERS.  An  epithet  of  con- 
tempt applied  by  the  radical  Republicans  in 
Congress  about  1874  to  Congressmen  from  the 
southern  states  because  a  larger  portion  of  the 
Representatives  had  been  officers  in  the  Con- 
federate army.  O.  C.  H. 

REBELLION.  This  term,  nowhere  strictly 
defined  by  law.  applies  to  acts  and  prepara- 
tions for  destroying  the  existing  governnuMit 
of  state  or  nation.  It  is  separated  from  in- 
surrection rather  by  nature  than  by  extent. 
Thus  the  so  called  Shay's  Rebellion  of  1787 
in  Massachusetts  was  not  so  concerted  or  so 
long  and  <lee])-reacliing  a  movement  as  tlie 
Whiskey  Insurrection  of  1794  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  D<irr  Itebellion  (sec)  of  1842  in  Rhode 
Island  is  one  of  the  few  historical  movements 
of  a  determined  faction  to  destroy  a  slate 
government,  except  in  some  of  the  abnormal 
n-construeted  states   {srr  Ri:coN.snu ction  ) 

As  resi>ects  the  national  government,  the 
term  rebellion  appears  in  the  Constitution 
only  in  the  clause  (Ui  habeas  corpus;  but  trea- 
son is  defined  as  levying  war  against  the 
United  Stat<»H  or  adhering  to  their  enemies; 
and    rebellion    again.st    the    United    States    is 
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always  treason,  though  lesser  forms  of  opposi- 
tion or  resistance  may  also  be  treason.  The 
power  of  tiic  President  to  call  out  militia  to 
surfiress  insurrections  or  to  execute  tlie  laws 
of  the  Union,  together  witii  iiis  position  as 
commander-in-chief,  gives  undoubted  autliority, 
without  furtiier  action  of  Congress,  to  resist 
rebellion  by  armed  force;  this  autliority  has 
been  made  elective  by  acts  of  1792.  17!>5,  1807, 
and  1S33,  prescribing  tlie  terms  and  manner 
in  which  force  may  thus  be  applied. 

Tlie  critical  question  as  to  rebellion  is 
whether  it  existed  in  ISGl,  when  eleven  states 
of  the  Union  formally  and  solemnly  declared 
that  they  were  no  longer  parts  of  the  United 
States.  The  words  rebellion  and  rebel  in  whicli 
the  Revolutionarj^  patriots  rather  rejoiced 
were  offensive  to  the  South,  and  have  remained 
so  to  this  day.  Congress  in  various  statutes 
declared  the  war  to  be  a  rebellion,  and  the 
name  appears  as  part  of  the  title  of  the  of- 
ficial series  of  Civil  War  Records.  Southern 
writers  prefer  the  term  "War  between  the 
States,"  adopted  by  Alexander  PL  Stephens  for 
his  book;  but  certainly  tlie  nortliern  states 
neither  in  theory  nor  in  fact  made  or  accepted 


war;  they  acted  solely  Ihroiigli  the  Federal 
Government  of  which  tlu^y  considered  them- 
selves constituent   and  unalteralile   parts. 

Congress  not  only  calh'tl  tlie  war  rebellion 
but  applied  to  it  the  penalties  of  rebellion  by 
two  confiscation  acts  in  ISfil  and  1802,  wliicli 
resulted  in  tlie  coiideinnatioii  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  private  property  belonging  to  so- 
called  rebels;  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  a 
prosecution  for  treason  was  entered  against 
Jefferson  Davis  substantially  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  rebel. 

See  CoEKcioN  of  States;  Order,  Mainte- 
nance OF;  Secession  Controversy;  State 
Sovereignty;  States  in  the  Union;  Treason. 

References:  W.  E.  Whiting,  War  Powers  of 
the  President  (18G4);  J.  C.  Hurd,  Theory  of 
Xatio7ial  Existence  (1881);  W.  W.  Willougli- 
by,  Constitutional  LaiL-  (1!)10);  "Federal  Aid 
in  Domestic  Disturbances"  in  Sen.  Docs.,  57 
Cong.,  2  Sess.,  No.  209  (1903);  A.  B.  Hart, 
Actual  Government  (rev.  ed.,  1908),  §§  55-57; 
bibliography  in  Channing,  Hart  and  Turner, 
(luidc  to  Am.  Hist.  (1904),  §§  231-234;  A.  B. 
Hart,  Manual  (1908),  §§  140-14],  149,  150, 
157,  160.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
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Genesis  of  the  Recall. — The  recall  is  a  process 
by  which  the  electors  may  discharge  a  pub- 
lic officer  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected.  Both  the  name, 
recall,  and  analogies  to  the  present-day  pro- 
cess were  familiar  in  tlie  days  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Thus,  because  Pennsylvania's  del- 
egates to  the  Continental  Congress  (sec)  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
they  were  "recalled,"  and  other  delegates  sent 
in  their  place.  By  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion the  power  was  reserved  to  each  state  "to 
recall  its  delegates  (to  Congress)  or  any  of 
them  at  any  time."  In  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, Luther  Martin  protested  that  under  the 
proposed  Constitution,  however  serious  the 
Senators'  or  Representatives'  offenses,  "their 
states  cannot  recall  them,  nor  exercise  any 
control  over  them." 

Present  Systems. — The  eighteenth  century 
recall  was  applied  by  representative  assemblies 
to  officers  whom  they  had  elected.  The 
twentieth  century  recall  transfers  this  power 
of  removal  to  the  individual  voter  in  the  bal- 
lot booth.  This  modern  recall  first  found  place 
in  American  law  in  an  amendment  to  the  Los 
Angeles  (see)  charter,  1903,  introducing  a 
process  of  removal  the  model  for  wliich  seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  cantonal  law 
long  in  force  in  Schaffhausen,  Switzerland. 
It  has  since  been  'given  a  place  in  the  new  or 
revised  charters  of  many  cities  of  the  Pacific 
Ccast  states — particularly  in  cities  which  have 
adopted  government  by  commission    (see  Coii- 


MissioN  System  of  City  Government). 
Iowa,  1907,  made  it  applicable  to  all  cities 
of  25,000  or  over.  In  South  Dakota  city  of- 
ficers may  be  removed  by  the  recall,  and  in  in- 
dividual city  charters  it  has  been  introduced 
in  states  as  unlike  as  Massachusetts  and 
Florida.  In  Boston  there  is  a  limited  power 
of  recall;  the  mayor  is  elected  for  a  term,  of 
four  years,  but  at  the  state  election  one  month 
before  the  expiration  of  the  second  year,  there 
must  go  on  to  the  ballot  the  question:  "Shall 
tl'.ere  be  an  election  of  mayor  at  the  next  mu- 
nicipal election?"  If  a  majority  of  the  city's 
voters,  registered  for  ttxnt  election  vote  yes, 
any  number  of  candidates,  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion may  compete  with  the  incumbent  for  his 
office.  By  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one,  the 
voters  of  Oregon,  1908,  made  every  public  of- 
ficer of  the  state,  including,  thus,  judges  of 
every  grade,  "subject  to  recall  by  the  legal 
voters  of  the  state  or  of  the  election  district 
from  which  he  is  elected."  Equally  sweeping 
recall  amendments  have  been  adopted  in  Cali- 
fornia (1911),  Colorado  (1912),  and  Nevada 
(1912)  ;  and  in  1912  the  voters  of  the  new 
state  of  Arizona  removed  from  the  recall  pro- 
vision in  the  original  constitution  adopted  in 
1911  the  clause  excepting  elective  judicial  of- 
ficers from  the  operation  of  the  recall.  Idaho 
(1912),  Wasliington  (1912),  and  Michigan 
(1913),  have  ratified  amendments  applying  the 
recall  to  all  elective  state  ofiicers  with  the  ex- 
ception of  judicial  officers.  In  1912  the  voters 
of    Arkansas    and    Louisiana    rejected    recall 
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amendments,  and  constitutional  conventions  in 
New  Hampsliire  and  Ohio  refused  to  submit 
them  to  the  people. 

As  applied,  for  example,  to  a  mayor,  the 
Oregan  recall  process  is  as  follows.  Recall 
petitions  must  be  filed,  bearing  the  signatures 
of  2')  per  cent  of  tlie  numlxT  of  electors  who 
voted  in  the  preceding  election  of  mayor.  Un- 
less the  mayor  resigns  upon  the  filing  of  such 
a  petition,  his  name,  togetlier  with  tliat  of  any 
candidate  duly  nouiinated,  goes  upon  the  ballot 
for  the  special  election.  The  ballot  contains 
in  not  more  than  200  words  the  reasons  al- 
leged why  the  present  mayor  should  not  con- 
tinue in  office,  and  the  same  amount  of  space 
is  available  for  him  to  justify  his  course  in 
office.  If  some  otlier  candidate  receives  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  he  is  declared  elected 
for  the  unexpired  term;  the  discredited  mayor 
is  deemed  removed  from  office  upon  the  quali- 
fication of  his  successor. 

Arguments,  For  and  Against. — Advocates  of 
tiie  recall  insist  that  it  atfords  the  only  de- 
pendable metliod  of  enforcing  upon  public  of- 
ficials tlieir  responsibility  to  the  people  and 
of  preventing  grievous  harm  to  the  public  serv- 
ice by  the  continuance  in  office  of  men  be- 
lieved to  l)e  thoroughly  incompetent  or  cor- 
rupt. Opponents  of  tlie  recall,  on  tiie  other 
hand,  insist  tliat  neither  signing  a  recall  peti- 
tion nor  ca.sting  a  ballot  in  a  recall  election  is 
likely  to  represent  an  informed  and  unpreju- 
diced judgment  on  the  part  of  tlie  voters  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  the  con- 
sciousness that  lie  may  at  any  time  be  iialed 
before  sucli  a  court  is  less  likely  to  impel  an 
oflTicer  to  zealous  public  service  than  to  a 
sycophantic  cultivation  of  the  voters'  favor. 
It  is  also  objected  that  the  recall  would  enable 
small  minorities  to  multiply  elections,  tlius 
causing  nocfljoss  expense  and  unsteadiness  of 
administration.  After  tiic  jK-riod  of  novelty 
in  passed,  however,  tiie  recall  is  likely  to  be 
invoked  <mly  in  case  of  sul)stantial  cliarges; 
its  chief  value  may  pfove  to  be  as  a  preventive 
or  deterrent  of  faithless  service. 

The  severest  criticisin  of  the  recall  has  been 
directed  against  its  ai)pli<ation  to  judg<'s. 
They  may  be  thus  removed  in  .\rizoiia,  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado.  Nevada,  and  Oregon. 

The  (irst  iiisUmce  of  the  removal  of  a  judge 
from  oflice  l)y  the  recall  in  the  United  States 
was  the  defeat  of  ('.  L.  \\ellcr.  a  police  jiidg<' 
of  San  Krancisco.  at  the  election  held  April  2'2, 
HM.'J.  The  {irincipal  fibjection  urged  against 
him  was  that  in  living  an  averagr  amount  of 
bail  in  citHr-.s  of  attacks  of  girls  less  than  «>n«'- 
foiirtli  of  the  average  amount  fiM-d  in  grand 
lar<'eny  <'aseH.  he  showed  a  failure  to  niidrr- 
staiid  the  deniantls  of  hiiiiianity  as  against  the 
riglitM  of  property  {KquH\i,  Vol.  XV,  p.  183, 
.Inly,  im.T).  The  llrsf  priitioti  circnlat<'d  for 
till-  removal  of  a  judge  (l!lll)  alleged  that  in 
presiding  over  the  rane  of  Ori'gon  vh.  Roy  Me- 
Clallcn  the  judge,  "demon.Mtrated  his  gross  in 


competency  and  unfairness  by  giving  to  tlie 
jury  .  .  .  unfair  and  erroneous  instructions 
as  to  law,  intended  to  bias  the  jury  and  cause 
an  acquittal,"  .  .  .  which  contributed  to 
and  brought  about  the  defeat  of  the  ends 
of  justice. 

So  serious  a  menace  did  President  Taft  con- 
sider the  recall  of  judges  that  on  that  gi'ound 
he  vetoed  the  bill  for  the  admission  of  New 
Mexico  (see)  and  Arizona  (see)  ;  in  the  act 
finally  passed  it  was  provided  that  Arizona's 
admission  should  be  conditioned  upon  her  vot- 
ers' ratifying  and  adopting  an  amendment  to 
her  draft  constitution,  expressh^  excepting 
members  of  the  judiciary  from  the  public  of- 
ficers subject  to  recall.  President  Taft  in- 
sisted tliat  tlie  process  of  removing  judges 
should  afford  "opportunities  for  judicial  hear- 
ing and  defense  liefore  an  impartial  tril)unal." 
He  characterized  the  recall  as  "destructive 
of  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,"  likely  to 
subject  "tlie  rights  of  the  individual  to  tl'.e 
j)ossible  tyranny  of  a  popular  majority,"  and 
"injurious  to  the  cause  of  free  government," 
a  system  "ingeniously  devised  to  subject  judges 
to  momentary  gusts  of  pojJiilar  passion." 

Recall  of  Judicial  Decisions. — In  the  cam- 
paign of  1912  Mr.  Roosevelt  proposed  a  jilaii 
for  the  recall,  not  of  judges,  but  of  judicial 
decisions,  a  plan  whereby  the  people  should 
have  the  right  to  recall  the  decision  itself  and 
autlioritatively  to  ratify  or  stamp  with  dis- 
approval the  constitutional  principle  underly- 
ing the  decision.  In  a  speech  before  the  Ohio 
constitutional  convention,  Feb.  21,  1912,  he 
.said: 

If  .any  considerable  nniiilicr  of  people  feel  that 
a  decision  is  in  dctiance  of  justice,  tbey  slioiihl 
he  Kiveii  tlie  rijrlit  liy  petition  to  hriiifi  before 
the  voters  at  some  siilise(|iient  election,  special 
or  otlierwise,  as  iiiij;:lit  lie  decided,  and  after  (lie 
fullest  oppurt  unit  y  for  delllieration  and  debate, 
the  <|uesliun  wheiher  or  not  the  .judfje's  intiT- 
pretatiou   of   tlie  t'onstit utitui    is   to    he  sustained. 

Colorado  is  the  only  state  which  iias  adopted 
the  recall  of  judicial  decisions.  An  ainendment 
to  the  .state  constitution,  restricting  the  right 
to  declare  laws  unconstitutional  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  jiroviding  a  iiioie  direct  j>r(M't>ss  by 
which  nullified  statutes  may  be  constitutional- 
ized,  so  to  say.  was  submitted  under  the  initia- 
tive and  adopted  by  the  people  in  1912.  This 
amendment  virtually  authorizes  the  people  by 
the  use  of  the  referendum  to  order  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  statute  which  has  been  enacted  by 
the  legislature  and  apjiroved  by  th(<  governor 
but  \ctoed  by  the  su)ireine  court. 

Advisory  Recall  of  Federal  Officers. — The 
legislature  of  .Arizona  in  1912  provided  fiir 
the  extension  of  the  recall  to  United  States 
Si-ntitors,  F^'presentaf  ives  in  Congress,  and 
judges.  Holding  office  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Federal  Constitution,  tln-se  officials  are  not 
directly  amenable  to  recall  in  a  state  electi(  n. 
The  "advisory"  recall  for  which  the  statute 
establishes  the   machinery  can  be  enforced  by 
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no  k'jral  process  hut  (Ifpt'iids  for  its  eflfoct  on 
the  foroo  of  piiblii.'  opinion.  In  tlie  case  of  the 
Federal  judge,  tlie  people  are  permitted  to  ad- 
vise his  resignation  and  at  the  same  time  to 
recommend  to  the  President  tlieir  ciioice  for 
tiie  appointment;  whether  the  advice  is  taken 
depends  wliolly  on  the  judge  and  tlie  Presi- 
dent. Against  Senators  and  Representatives, 
the  advisory  recall  is  a  much  more  etl'ective 
weapon.  Candidates  for  these  offices,  who  are 
nominated  in  direct  primaries,  are  given  the  op- 
tion of  pledging  or  not  pledging  themselves  to 
obey  an  advisory  vote  of  recall;  few  care  to 
risk  prejudicing  their  chances  for  nomination 
by  witholding  the  pledge. 

See  Initiative;  Legislation,  Direct;  Ref- 
erendum. 

References:  JJ.  8.  Sen.  Doc,  61  Cong.,  2  Scss. 
(lUlO),  603;  President  Taft,  Veto  Message, 
August  15,  1911 ;  C.  A.  Beard  and  B.  E.  Shultz, 
Documents  on  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Re- 
call (1912)  ;  W.  B.  Munroe,  Initiative,  Referen- 
dum, and  Recall  (1912);  E.  P.  Oberholtzen, 
Referendum.  Initiative  and  Recall  in  America 
(1912);  E.  Pomeroy,  "The  Recall"  in 
Arena,  XXXVI  (1906),  45-6;  J.  Bourne,  "In- 
itiative, Referendum  and  Recall"  in  Atlantic 
Monthly,  CVIII  (1911),  122-1.30;  S.  W.  Mc- 
Call,  "Representative  against  Direct  Govern- 
ment" in  ibid,  454-466;  B.  J.  Hendrick,  "Re- 
call in  Seattle"  in  McClure's  Magazine, 
XXXVII  (1911),  647-663;  Am.  Year  Book, 
1911,  184,  ibid,  1912,  64-67;  Lists  of  recalls  in 
A.  L.  Lowell,  Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Gov- 
ernment   (1913),   App.  G.  H.   Haynes. 

RECEIVER.  A  person  (sometimes  a  cor- 
poration) appointed  by  a  court  of  equity  to 
take  charge  of  and  manage  property,  pending 
litigation,  for  the  benefit  of  the  litigant  own- 
ers, stockholders  or  creditors,  as  they  may 
prove  themselves  entitled.  In  criminal  law, 
one  who  receives  stolen  goods  from  thieves  and 
conceals  them.  H.   M.   B. 

RECIPROCITY.  Reciprocity  refers  to  tariff 
agreements  between  nations  whereby  certain 
commercial  privileges  of  mutual  advantage  are 
granted.  Such  agreements  have  been  made 
with  increasing  frequency  since  the  breaking 
down  of  the  mediaeval  policies  of  national 
commercial  isolation.  Countries  which  were 
not  prepared  for  the  more  liberal  policy  of 
free  trade,  were  yet  stimulated  by  the  accept- 
ance of  the  reasoning  of  Adam  Smith  (1776) 
and  of  laissez-faire  doctrines  which  made  head- 
way early  in  the  nineteenth  century;  and 
found  it  advantageous  to  modify  the  severity 
of  protectionism  by  special  agreements  with 
other  countries.  This  may  be  done  either  by 
a  commercial  treaty  or  by  legislation. 

The  term,  reciprocity,  is  loosely  used  in  cur- 
rent discussion,  being  applied  to  any  kind  of 
arrangement  whereby  some  special  benefit  is 
supposed  to  be  gained  for  a  nation's  trade  in 


return  for  a  relaxation  of  its  own  tariff  policy, 
it  may  include  agreements  affecting  com- 
petitive as  well  as  non-competitive  products. 
It  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  admission  of 
goods  free  of  duty  or  at  low  rates,  nor  docs 
it  necessarily  involve  the  disturbance  of  a 
protective  system.  For  example,  a  country 
exporting  agricultural  products  and  possess- 
ing undeveloped  manufacturing  industries 
which  require  protection,  may  make  an  agree- 
ment of  reciprocity  with  another  nation  which 
can  supply  raw  material  needed  in  manu- 
factures, to  tlie  effect  that  it  will  admit  the 
raw  materials  at  favored  rates  provided  tliat 
the  foreign  nation  will  be  hospitable  to  the 
exported  agricultural  products. 

The  United  States  has  entered  into  reciproc- 
ity treaties  with  Canada  (1854-1866)  and 
with  Hawaii  (1876-1900).  Several  other 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  as  with  Mexico 
(1883)  and  Spain  (1884),  but  have  failed  to 
secure  ratification  by  the  Senate.  Because  of 
these  failures  and  a  desire  to  promote  tlie  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pan  American  commercial 
union,  warmly  advocated  by  Secretary  Blaine, 
a  change  in  the  method  of  making  agreements 
was  adopted  by  the  McKinley  tariff  (see)  law 
of  1890.  Power  was  given  to  the  President 
to  make  concessions  in  tariff"  duties,  upon  satis- 
faction that  certain  privileges  were  granted  to 
the  exports  of  the  United  States.  Under  this 
authority  a  number  of  commercial  agreements 
were  made  with  Latin-American  countries  and 
also  with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary. 

In  the  tariff  legislation  of  1894  reciprocity 
fared  ill.  It  became  involved  in  the  question 
of  sugar  duties,  and  there  was  also  lack  of 
support  from  many  tariff  reformers  wlio  be- 
lieved that  reciprocity  treaties  which  implied 
the  alternative  of  retaliation,  stood  in  the  way 
of  genuine  reform.  The  result  was  the  prac- 
tical abandonment  of  reciprocity.  The  Ding- 
ley  tariff  (see)  of  1897  reintroduced  the  princi- 
ple but  made  the  agreements  operative  by 
treaties  executed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  by 
executive  proclamation  as  in  1890.  Although 
treaties  were  subsequently  negotiated,  the  privi- 
leges were  used  as  a  club  to  hold  over  other 
protectionist  countries  rather  than  as  an  in- 
strument to  bind  a  group  of  countries  into 
closer  commercial  union.  In  1909  reciprocity 
as  a  special  detail  of  tariff  legislation  was 
dropped.  In  1911  an  effort  was  made  to  ar- 
range a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada,  hut 
failed  through  opposition  in  that  country. 

See  British  North  America,  Diplomatic 
Relations  With;  Tariff  Policy  of  the 
United  States  ;  Tariff  Reform. 

References:  J.  L.  Laughlin  and  H.  P.  Willis, 
Reeiprocity  (1903),  bibliography,  treaties  and 
legislation;  Libiary  of  Congress,  List  of  Ref- 
erences on  Recipi-ocity  (1902);  F.  E.  Haynes, 
"Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Canada  of  1854"  in 
Am.  Econ.  Assoc,  Publications,  VII  (1892), 
No.  6.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 
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RECIPROCITY  POLICY.  Prior  to  1815.— 
From  ITfjiJ  to  ISIO,  the  polky  of  the  United 
States,  like  that  of  otlier  countries,  was  to 
favor  domestic  shipping  by  imposing  liiglier 
duties  upon  goods  imported  in  foreign  siiips 
than  upon  goods  carried  in  American  vessels, 
and  by  subjecting  foreign  ships  to  heavier 
toniia.<.'e  taxes  tiian  American  vessels. 

Shipping  Reciprocity  of  1815. — The  policy  of 
discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  taxes  was 
modified  by  act  of  Congress  in  1815,  whereby 
tlie  I'nitcd  States  offered  to  remove  its  dis- 
crimination as  regards  direct  trade  with  such 


would  cease  to  discriminate 
liipjiing  and  iroods. 


foreign  nations  a 
against  American  s 

Indirect  Trade.— In  1828,  the  United  States 
adopted  the  policy  of  full  reciprocal  trade  re- 
lations as  regards  the  indirect  as  well  as  the 
direct  foreign  trade.  Up  to  that  time,  the 
trade  l)etween  the  United  States  and  any  other 
particular  country  was  open  only  to  the  ship- 
ping of  tlie  two  countries. 

Canadian  Treaty.  1854-1866.— The  United 
States  entered  into  a  treaty  witii  Great  Britain 
in  1854  greatly  reducing  the  tariff  restrictions 
upon  the  trade  Ix'tween  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Tlie  economic  ellects  of  the  treaty 
were  largely  nullified  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  in  IHOl  which  tended  to  decrease 
our  exports  to  Canada  and  to  increase  our 
imports  therefrom.  The  treaty  was  denounced 
by  the  United  States  in  1866,  and  was  termi- 
nated the  next  year,  partly  because  exports  to 
Canada  had  not  increased  during  the  treaty's 
life,  but  more  because  of  the  resentment  of  the 
people  of  the  I'nitcd  States  against  Canada 
for  having  sympathized  with  the  southern 
stati's  during  the  Civil  War.  Another  reason 
why  the  treaty  was  abrogated  was  the  strong 
and  rising  sentiment  in  the  I'nited  States  in 
favor  of  restrictive  protective  tariffs. 

Hawaiian  Treaties. — The  United  States  en- 
t<'red  into  a  reciprocity  treaty  with  Hawaii  in 
1S70  which  providcfl  for  practically  free  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  islands. 
This  treaty  was  renewed  in  1887;  and  three 
years  later  the  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
United  States.  The  purpose  of  the  two  treaties 
with  Hawaii  was  partly  economic  and  i)artly 
pulit  ical. 

McKinley  Tariff  of  1890.— Section  throe  of 
the  McKinley  'JarifT  Act  of  18!I0  placed  sugar, 
molasses,  coffee  and  hiiles  upon  the  free  list, 
but  gave  the  President  the  authority  to  impose 
stijiulated  duties  upon  these  articles  when 
importi'cl  from  any  country  which  placed  <lis- 
criminating  duties  upon  American  products. 
Uiuler  this  law,  executive  agreements  wi-re 
made  with  fJermany,  .Austria-Hungary,  four 
Central  .American  States,  Cuba,  and  with  CIreat 
I'.ritain  as  regards  her  possessions  in  the  West 
Hulies.  The  elTeet  of  the  agreements  was 
slight  because  most  of  tlu-m  had  been  in  force 
barely  two  years  when  they  were  all  termi- 
nated by  thoWilHon  Tariff  Act  of  1804 
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Dingley  Tariff  of  1897. — Sections  three  and 
four  of  the  Tarilf  Act  of  1897  provided  for 
reciprocity  arrangements  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. By  the  first  part  of  section  three  the 
President  was  authorized  to  negotiate  recipro- 
cal agreements  providing,  in  the  case  of  coun- 
tries making  compensatory  concessions,  for  the 
reduction  of  our  tarills  upon  argols,  crude  tar- 
tar, wine  lees,  brandies,  spirits,  champagne, 
and  sparkling  wines,  vermouth,  paintings,  and 
sta.tuary.  The  .second  part  of  this  section  au- 
thorized the  President  to  negotiate  for  trade 
concessions  by  offering  to  place  upon  our  free 
list,  coffee,  tea,  tana  beans,  and  vanilla  beans. 
Section  four  gave  the  President  power  to  ne- 
gotiate reciprocity  treaties  and  he  was  author- 
ized to  make  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  in  the 
regular  tariff  duties  to  secure  concessions  by 
other  countries. 

The  President  entered  into  agreements  of 
limited  scope,  under  section  three,  with  Ger- 
many, France,  Italy,  Portugal  and  Switz-erland. 
Section  four  proved  ineffective.  The  President 
negotiated  eleven  treaties  and  sent  them  to  the 
Senate,  where  all  action  was  blocked  by  those 
ojjpost'd  to  any   reduction   in  the  tariff. 

Cuban  Treaty,  1903. — By  treaty  concluded 
with  Cuba,  in  190.3,  the  United  States  agreed 
to  take  20  per  cent  off  tlie  duty  on  all  dutiable 
goods  from  Cuba,  and  Cuba  consented  to  admit 
a  long  list  of  enumerated  articles  at  reductions 
of  25  to  40  per  cent,  and  all  other  dutiable 
articles  at  20  per  cent  off  her  tariff  rates. 
Both  countries  made  these  concessions  pref- 
erential— ?'.  c,  not  to  be  granted  to  any  other 
nation  without  a  similar  equivalent.  The  trade 
with  Cuba  has  increased  rapidly  since  the 
treaty   became   cfTective. 

Maximum  and  Minimum  Provisions  of  the 
Payne- Aldrich  Act  of  1909.— The  tarifT  law  of 
19(19  jjiovided  that  25  jK-r  cent  ad  ralorcm 
should  be  added  to  the  rates,  March  31,  1910, 
on  dutiable  goods  from  each  country  not  pre- 
viously declared  by  the  President  to  be  treat- 
ing our  imports  fairly.  The  President  was  for- 
tunately able,  as  the  result  of  vigorous  negot- 
iating, to  proclaim  Mithin  the  time  limits,  that 
all  countries  were  dealing  fairly  with  Ameri- 
can goods. 

Proposed  Canadian  Reciprocity  of  1911. — The 
most  inijM)rtant  reciprocity  arrangement  ever 
lir()posed  by  the  United  States  was  offered  to 
Canada  in  1911,  by  an  agreement  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  legislativt'  action  of 
both  countries.  It  was  submitte<l  by  Presi- 
dent Taft  to  Congress  at  the  close  of  .Tnn- 
uary,  1911.  It  was  adopt«-d  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  failed 
to  act  bi'fore  the  close  of  the  session. 
March  4.  Accordingly,  the  President  called 
Congress  in  special  session  in  April,  1911, 
and  the  agreement  was  finally  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  a|i|)roved  by  the  President.  July  20. 
The  Liberal  ministry  in  Canada  favored  the 
measure  but  the  Opposition  made  it  an   issue, 
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and  in  the  resulting  general  elections  the 
ministry  was  defeated  and  the  plan  was  there- 
by set  aside. 

See  Canada;  Commerce,  American,  Move- 
ment OF;  Great  Britain,  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions WITH;  Tariff  Policy  of  the  United 
States. 

References:  G.  G.  Iluehncr,  "TarilY  Pro- 
visions for  Promotion  of  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
United  States"  in  Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc. 
Science,  Annals.  XXIX  (May,  1907),  498-514; 
"Reciprocity  with  Canada"  in  Sen.  Doc.,  51 
Cong.,  3  S^ss.,  No.  862  (1889);  W.  H.  Taft, 
"Reciprocity  with  Canada"  in  Jou)-nal  of  Pol. 
Econ.,  XIX '(July,  1911),  513-526;  H.  P.  Willis, 
"International  Aspects  of  Reciprocity"  in  ibid, 
527-541;  F.  W.  Taussig,  "Reciprocity  with 
Canada"  in  ibkl,  542-549;  E.  V.  Robinson,  "Re- 
ciprocity and  the  Farmer"  in  ibid,  550-566;  G. 
C.  White,  "The  Proposed  Agreement  as  Viewed 
by  the  Farmer"  in  ibid,  567-573. 

Emory  R.  Johnson. 

RECLAMATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS.     For 

the  reclamation  of  swamp  or  overflowed  lands 
all  such  lands  were  granted  to  the  states  with- 
in which  they  lay,  1849-50,  and  the  proceeds 
were  to  be  used  for  the  building  of  levees  and 
drains.  Some  64,700,000  acres  had  been  pat- 
ented before  1912,  but  little  has  been  done 
by  the  states.  For  the  reclamation  of  desert 
land  the  act  of  1894  granted  1,000,000  acres 
to  each  state  that  would  irrigate,  reclaim,  and 
cause  to  be  occupied  the  same.  The  terms  were 
later  extended  to  the  territories,  and  further 
grants  have  been  made.  To  June  30,  1912,  7,- 
301,036  acres  had  been  applied  for,  3,- 
291,231  segregated,  and  473,999  patented  to 
the  states.  National  reclamation  of  desert 
land  dates  from  the  act  of  June  17, 
1902.  All  moneys  received  from  the  sale 
of  lands  in  certain  of  the  western  states 
and  territories,  except  the  five  per  cent  fund, 
are  set  apart  as  a  reclamation  fund.  Lands 
susceptible  of  irrigation  may  be  withdrawn 
from  public  entry  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. They  then  may  be  entered  only  under 
the  homestead  law,  without  commutation,  and 
the  maximum  area  may  be  reduced  to  an 
acreage  suitable  for  the  support  of  a  family. 
Units  may  be  as  small  as  ten  acres,  but  in 
most  cases  they  are  from  forty  to  eighty.  Pat- 
ents issue  after  the  usual  homestead  proof  and 
the  irrigation  of  at  least  one-half  the  tract. 
The  charge  for  the  water  rights  on  all  land  in 
the  project  is  based  on  the  cost  and  charge  for 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  works.  Prior 
to  June  30,  1912,  28  primary  projects  had 
been  undertaken,  and  $72,234,486  net  invested. 
From  present  works  1,143,000  acres  can  be  irri- 
gated, and  3,100,000  are  within  the  projects 
under  way.  In  1910  Congress  advanced 
$20,000,000   for  this   fund. 

See  Agriculture,  Relation  of  Government 
TO;  Consebvation ;  Irrigation. 


References:  General  Land  OfTice,  Laios  and 
Jicgtilations  Relating  to  the  Reclamation  of 
Arid  Lands  by  the  U.  S.  (1912);  National 
Conservation  Commission,  Report,  II  (190!)), 
85;  C.  R.  Van  llise,  Con^servation  of  Natural 
Resources  (1910),  185-207;  Director  of  the 
Reclamation   Service,  Reports. 

Payson  J.  Treat. 

RECLAMATION  SERVICE.  The  Reclama- 
tion Service  was  establislied  by  act  of  Con- 
gress api)roved  June  17,  1902,  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  irrigation  works  for  the  recla- 
mation of  arid  lands.  It  is  organized  as  a 
bureau  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (see 
Interior,  Department  of)  and  is  supported  by 
the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in 
the  sixteen  western  states.  The  total  amount 
allotted  for  the  reclamation  fund  from  1902 
to  December  31.  1910,  was  $59,257,000.  Dur- 
ing that  period  34  projects  were  undertaken  in 
16  states  {see  Public  Lands).  From  time  to 
time  as  funds  have  become  available  and  as 
the  preliminary  investigations  of  the  several 
projects  have  shown  their  feasibility  and  prac- 
ticability, the  construction  of  projects  has  been 
authorized  and  allotments  have  been  made  in 
order  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  work.  In  1910-11,  a  special  loan  was 
authorized,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  com- 
pletion of  works  then  in  progress,  beyond  the 
funds  available  from  the  sale  of  lands.  See 
Conservation;  Irrigation;  Public  Lands. 
References:  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  An- 
ginal Reports:  Director  of  the  Reclamation 
Service,  Annual  Reports.  A.  N.  H. 

RECOGNITION.  The  rules  of  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  provide  (Rule  XIV, 
see.  2)  "When  two  or  more  Members  rise  at 
once,  the  Speaker  shall  name  the  Member  who 
is  first  to  speak."  In  early  days  the  speaker 
recognized  the  member  first  arising,  and  there 
was  also  an  appeal  from  his  decision;  but  as 
business  became  more  complicated  and  as  it 
became  necessary  to  follow  an  order  of  busi- 
ness, "recognitions,  instead  of  pertaining  to  the 
individual  Member,  necessarily  came  to  pertain 
to  the  bill  or  other  business  which  would  be 
before  the  House  under  the  rule  regulating  the 
order  of  business"  (Hinds,  Manual,  Sec.  737). 
In  1879  the  committee  on  rules  declared  that 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  discretion  must  be 
lodged  in  the  presiding  officer,  and  in  1881  the 
speaker  declined  to  allow  an  appeal,  a  practice 
which  still  continues.  The  speaker's  power  is 
not  entirely  arbitrary;  for  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  he  must  recognize  certain  members 
under  certain  circumstances.  F''or  example, 
"When  the  order  of  business  brings  before  the 
House  a  certain  bill  he  must  first  recognize,  for 
motions  for  its  disposition,  the  Member  who 
represents  the  committee  which  has  reported  it" 
{ibid,  738).  The  speaker  is  guided  by  his 
"list"  of  those  who  have  expressed  their  desire 
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to  speak;  but  he  is  not  bound  by  it.  In  gen- 
eral debate,  the  chair  commonly  alternates  be- 
tween those  favoring  and  those  opposing  the 
measure  under  consideration.  When  a  person 
is    recognized,   the   speaker   calls   him,   not   by 

name,    but   as    "the   gentlemen    from    " 

"ivine  the  name  of  the  state.  The  power  of 
recognition  is  one  of  the  sources  of  the  speak- 
er's great  power  and  authority.  See  Rules 
OF  Congress:  Rules  of  Legislative  Bodies; 
Speaker.  References:  A.  C.  Hinds,  House 
Manual  (liKJO),  index;  M.  P.  FoUett,  Speaker 
of  the  Uouse  of  Rep.  (1896).  A.  C.  McL. 


RECOGNITION  OF 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 
States,  Recogmtion  of. 


CONFEDERATE 

See     CONFEDEKATE 


RECOGNITION  OF  NEW  STATES.  The 
admission  of  new  states  to  the  so-called  family 
of  nations  depends  upon  the  action  of  the 
states  already  members  of  the  international 
family.  A  state  may  have  a  de  facto  existence 
and  may  enter  into  certain  relations  with  the 
states  which  are  members  of  tiie  family  of 
nations,  without  receiving  the  recognition 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  state  may 
have  full  international  standing.  G.  G.  Wil- 
son says: 

The  l)asis  of  this  family  of  nations  or  inter- 
national circlf.  which  admits  other  states  to  iiioni- 
bership,  is  historical,  resting  on  the  policy  of 
the  older  Kuropcau  states.  These  states,  throujih 
the  relations  into  which  thoy  were  broufiht  by 
reason  of  proximity  and  intercourse,  developed 
among  thcm.'ielvps  a  system  of  artion  in  their 
mutual  dealings:  and  international  law,  in  its 
beginning,  proposed  to  set  forth  what  this  law 
was  and  should  be.  This  family  of  states  could 
not  permit  new  aceessions  to  its  membership, 
unless  these  new  states  were  properly  constituted 
to  assume  the  mutual  relationships,  and  as  to 
the  proper  qualifleations  for  ailmission  in  each 
case  the  states  alre.nly  within  the  family  claim 
and    exercise    the    right    to    judge. 

Other  states  were  from  time  to  time  and  in 
various  wavs  reeognlzed  as  members  of  the 
fnmllv  of  "nations.  The  family  was  at  first 
European,  and  its  law  Kuropean.  fJradnally  the 
group  admitted  new  members;  these  new  mem- 
bers acknowledged   the  existing   law   as   binding. 

Recognition  Is  Political.— The  recognition  of 
a  new  state  by  a  state  or  by  states  already 
members  of  the  family  of  nations  is  a  political 
act  and  not  dependent  upon  the  area,  popula- 
tion, age,  power,  or  other  attributes  of  the 
8tat«-  recognized.  The  United  States  was  the 
first  non-European  state  admitted  to  the  fam- 
ily of  nations.  Other  American  states  were 
gra<!ually  arlmitted.  In  1850  tlie  five  great 
powers  recognize<l  that  the  Turkish  Empire 
was  entitled  to  "the  participation  in  the  ad- 
vantage of  European  piililic  law  and  concert." 
Japan,  a  f/r  farto  state  for  many  years,  had 
only  u  (inalified  international  status  and  .Amer- 
ican and  Kuropean  subjects  witliin  .Japanese 
territory  enjoyed  extraterritoriality  and  other 
special  privileges.  In  180J  tlie  l'nile<|  States 
made  a  treaty  with  Japan  which  with  those  of 
other  powers,  was  to  become  operative  in   1800 
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and  to  continue  12  years.     This  treaty  recog- 
nized the  full  international  status  of  Japan. 
The  Japanese  ministry  in  1899  said: 

The  revision  of  the  treaties,  in  the  sense  of  plac- 
ing on  a  footing  of  equality  the  intercourse  of 
this  country  with  foreign  states,  was  the  basis  of 
the  great  liberal  policy  adopted  at  the  time  of 
the  restoration,  and  that  such  a  course  conduces 
to  enhance  the  prestige  of  the  Empire  and  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  a  proposition 
not   requiring   demonstration. 

The  United  States  cotirts  hold  that  when  the 
political  branch  of  the  Government  has  recog- 
nized a  state  all  other  departments  are  bound 
thereby  (Jones,  Admr.  vs.  United  States,  137 
U.  S.  202   [1890]). 

Formal  and  Informal  Recognition. — The 
method  of  recognition  may  vary  according  to 
circumstances.  If  the  recognition  is  of  a  state 
which  has  had  a  considerable  period  of  de 
facto  existence  it  is  usually  by  a  formal  act 
such  as  the  grant  of  equal  rights  by  treaty  or 
the  admission  to  full  privileges  of  the  inter- 
national family  by  a  group  of  states.  If  recog- 
nition is  of  a  political  unity  whose  dc  facto 
status  is  uncertain,  as  of  a  newly  organized 
political  unity  which  has  not  existed  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  period  to  make  its  continuance 
assured,  less  formal  methods  are  usually  em- 
ployed. An  official  salute  of  the  flag  which 
has  been  raised  by  the  new  aspirant  for  state- 
hood, the  grant  of  an  exequatur  to  a  consul  or 
the  official  reception  of  a  diplomatic  agent  rep- 
resenting the  political  unity  may  be  sufficient. 
The  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  recently 
established  Republic  of  Panama  in  presenting 
his  letter  of  credence  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  November  13,  1903,  said: 

Mr.  President:  In  according  to  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  Republic  of  Tanama  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  you  his  letters  of  credence, 
you  admit  into  the  faniily  of  nations  the  weakest 
and  the  last-born  of  the  republics  of  the  New 
World. 

The  President,  after  mentioning  the  attitude 
which  the  United  States  had  assinued  in  recog- 
nizing other   South   American   states  said: 

.\nd  it  is  equally  fitting  that  the  United  States 
should,  now  as  then.  l)e  the  first  to  stretch  out 
the  hand  fif  fellowship  and  to  oliservi-  toward  the 
new-born  state  the  rules  of  ecpial  intercourse  that 
regulate  the  relations  of  sovereignties  toward  one 
another. 

Date. — In  cases  wiiere  the  new  state  has 
broken  off  from  an  established  state  and  is  rec- 
ognized by  other  states,  it  is  customary  to  date 
the  beginning  of  the  new  state  fror.i  the  time 
when  it  declared  its  indejMMidence  of  the  parent 
state.  The  Su|)renie  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  said  of  tlie  independence  of  the  United 
States,  that  it 

originntofl  from  and  rommencnd  with  the  derlnr.n- 
tlon  of  Congress,  on  tin-  Ith  of  .luly,  1776  and  that 
no  other  period  <'nn  be  fixe<l  on  for  lis  ronimence- 
ment,  and  Ibal  all  laws  made  liy  the  btlslature  of 
tlu-  Heviral  states,  after  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
I)enden<e,  were  thi'  laws  of  sovereign  and  Inde- 
pendent governments  (Ware  t«.  Hylton,  3  Dallas. 
199). 
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Previous  Obligations, — When  a  state,  is 
formed  by  the  voluntary  union  of  states  already 
recognized  as  menihers  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions, recognition  of  tiie  new  state  is  usually 
accorded  as  a  matter  of  course  and  prior  inter- 
national obligations  of  tlie  parts  of  the  new 
state  are  for  the  most  part  taken  over  by  the 
new  state. 

U'hen  states  are  formed  by  the  dissolution  of 
an  established  state,  the  new  states  are  gen- 
erally recognized  at  once.  The  obligations  rest- 
ing on  the  state  from  which  the  new  states  are 
formed  are  usually  assumed  under  agreement 
by  the  new  states  if  the  parts  of  the  prior  state 
have  not  acted  separately  in  international  ne- 
gotiations before  their  dissolution  (as  in  the 
case  of  Sweden  and  Norway  before  their 
division  in  1905  ) . 

Recognition  of  a  belligerent  community  or 
of  a  political  unity  which  is  in  opposition 
to  the  state  of  wliich  it  has  formed  a  part  may 
be  premature  and  may  be  regarded  as  an  un- 
friendly act  by  the  established  state. 

No  Withdrawal. — Recognition  once  granted 
cannot  be  withdrawn  and  the  recognized  state 
can  claim  the  rights  to  which  it  Avould  be  en- 
titled under  international  law.  Sometimes 
recognition  is  granted  under  condition  that  the 
recognized  party  fulfil  specified  obligations  or 
observe  certain  conditions.  The  recognition 
may  not  be  withdrawn  because  the  recognized 
state  has  failed  to  meet  the  obligations  or  con- 
ditions, but  other  measures  may  be  taken,  even 
war  measures,  to  compel  fulfilment. 

Parent  State. — On  recognition  of  a  new  state 
the  recognizing  state  is  bound  to  accord  to  the 
state  which  it  has  recognized  the  riglits  to 
which  a  state  is  entitled  under  international 
law.  If  the  new  state  is  formed  by  separation 
from  an  established  state  the  parent  state  is 
relieved  of  liability  for  the  acts  of  the  recog- 
nized state;  and  the  recognized  state  may  be 
under  obligations  to  assume  certain  liabilities 
which  formerly  rested  upon  the  established 
states,  €.  g..  certain  obligations  resting  upon 
the  territory  now  within  the  limits  of  a  recog- 
nized state.  Other  states  are  bound  to  respect 
the  consequences  of  the  recognition  so  far  as 
these  afi"ect  the  relations  between  the  recogniz- 
ing and  recognized  states.  Recognition  by  one 
state  does  not,  however,  involve  another  state 
in  obligation  to  accord  recognition.  A  parent 
state  would  have  little  ground  to  regard  as 
unfriendly  a  recognition  by  any  one  state,  after 


recognition  iiad  been  accorded  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  states. 

Tiic  policy  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to 
recognition  lias  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances. Sometimes  recognition  has  been  early, 
as  in  tile  case  of  Pananui  in  1!»0.3.  Some  states 
were  very  slow  in  recognizing  the  existence  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Relations  Short  of  Recognition. — The  recog- 
nition of  a  change  in  tiic  form  of  government 
or  of  otiier  political  changes  may  require 
state  action  even  tiiougli  no  new  state  may  be 
established.  A  monarciiy  may  ciiange  to  a  re- 
public or  other  govermnental  changes  may 
occur  which  wliile  working  no  change  in  inter- 
national responsibilities  and  liabilities  may 
raise  questions  as  to  what  party  in  a  state  is 
legally  responsible  for  state  action  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  foreign  states  to  decide  with 
which  government  they  will  transact  interna- 
tional business.  Thus,  while  the  continuity 
of  the  state  may  be  admitted,  tliere  may  be 
doubt  as  to  the  person  properly  entitled  to 
represent  the  state.  American  instructions  to 
diplomatic  officers  have  often  been  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect;  "As  soon  as  you  are  satisfied 
that  the  new  government  is  in  possession  of  the 
executive  forces  of  the  nation  and  administer- 
ing the  public  affairs  with  due  regard  for  the 
obligations  of  international  law  and  treaties, 
you  will  enter  into  full  relations  with  it."  It 
may  be  and  often  is  necessary  to  enter  into  re- 
lations with  the  de  facto  government  without 
in  any  way  afiirming  or  denying  its  right  to  be. 
This  often  happens  when  a  state  has  many 
interests  in  another  state  where  conditions  are 
disturbed.  The  subject  of  recognition  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  American  diplomatic 
negotiations:  and  was  brought  to  public  no- 
tice by  the  non-recognition  by  the  United 
States  of  a  government  set  up  in  Mexico  by 
revolution  {see  Meixico,  Diplomatic  Refla- 
tions with)  . 

See  Belligerexcy  ;  Diplomacy  and  Diplo- 
matic Usage;  Ixternatioxal  Law,  Influence 
OF  THE  United  States  on  ;  Protectorates,  In- 
ternational. 

References:  J.  B.  Moore.  Digest  of  Int.  Laio 
(1906),  I,  72-254;  W.  E.  Hall,  Int.  Law 
(1909),  82  et  seq.;  G.  G.  Wilson,  Int.  Law 
(1910),  24-30;  F.  L.  Paxson,  The  Independ- 
ence of  ^outh  American  Republics  (1903); 
bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart,  Manual  (1908), 
§  182.  George  G.  Wilson. 
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The  Problem,  1862-1870.— The  governmental 
problem  of  reconstruction  arose  from  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  civil  governments  and  re- 
storing suspended  federal  relations  in  the  states 
which  seceded  in  1861  and  w^ere  conquered. 
The  easiest  method  would  have  been  to  main- 
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tain  military  control,  until  the  disorganization 
caused  by  war  was  at  an  end,  and  to  restore 
full  self-government  only  so  soon  as  the  in- 
habitants appeared  ready  to  act  with  complete 
loyalty.  But  any  such  policy  was  impossible, 
since  it  involved  ignoring  the  existence  of  the 
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southern  sti-tes  as  "states,"  which  would  have 
been  inconsistent  with  the  avowed  pui-pose  of 
the  war.  Lincoln's  inaugural  address  laid 
down  the  doctrine  that  secession  as  a  legal 
act  was  null  and  void:  and  Congress,  in  July, 
1861,  not  only  reiterated  this  theory,  but  de- 
clared that  the  object  of  the  war  was  to  restore 
the  Union  with  all  the  rights  of  the  states  un- 
impaired. All  the  oflicial  acts  of  the  United 
States  government-  from  Lincoln's  proclama- 
tion of  April  15,  1861,  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Prize  Cases  (see),  in- 
cluding the  confiscation  acts  and  other  laws 
of  Congress,  assumed  to  deal  with  rebellious 
individuals  within  certain  states  and  ignored 
the  states  as  such.  The  whole  war  was  fought 
on  the  avowed  theory  that,  legally,  nothing 
had  been  done  which  in  any  way  took  the  Con- 
federal States  out  of  the  Union.  They  were 
prevented  from  occupying  their  proper  fed- 
eral relations  only  l)y  the  rebellion  of  their 
inhabitants  (see  Secession  Controversy). 
It  was  an  inevitable  corollary  tiiat  recon- 
struction must  sonieliow  bear  a  federal  char- 
acter. In  the  effort  to  discover  such  a  process, 
great  diversity  of  opinion  developed,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  anything  in  the  Constitution  it- 
self which  threw  light  upon  the  problem  of  re- 
storing the  suspended  functions  of  a  state. 
The  only  clause  which  seemed  to  contemplate 
possible  federal  intrevention  was  '"The  United 
States  shall  guarantee  to  every  state  in  thi.s 
union  a  republican  form  of  government"  (Art. 
IV,  Sec.  iv) .  This  might  be  interpreted  to  war- 
rant intervention  against  usurpation  or  revo- 
lution, and  hence  upon  this  sU'nder  basis  of 
constitutional  authority,  the  actual  process  of 
recnnstniction   |iiu  porti-d   to  rest. 

Constitutional  Theories. — The  principal  the- 
ories advanced  to  serve  as  bases  for  recon- 
Htruotion  were  as  follows.  (1)  The  self-recon- 
struction theory.  This  was  held  by  Lincoln 
and  his  succes-sor  Johnson,  and  was  a  direct 
outgrowth  of  the  theory  of  the  legal  nullity 
of  secession.  If  the  states  were  unalfected 
legally  by  secession,  they  might  resume  their 
normal  functions  in  the  Union  as  soon  as 
their  loyal  inhabitants  were  able,  under  fed- 
eral protection,  to  control  their  governments. 
Lincoln  accordingly  held  that  the  duty  of 
affording  this  protection  to  loyal  men  in  the 
South  reste<l  with  the  executive  and  was  an 
outgrowth  both  of  his  power  as  commander-in- 
chief  and  of  his  power  to  pardon.  (2)  The 
theory  of  forfeited  rights.  Tliis  was  the  theory 
ultimately  a<loi)ted  by  Congress  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  held  that  the  states  did  not. 
tlirougb  the  rebellion  of  tlieir  inliabitiints,  cease 
to  be  states  in  the  Union,  Imt  forfeited  their 
rights  as  states.  It  Indonged.  accordingly,  to 
tlie  Kcrieral  (Jovernmeiit.  to  prescrilie  by  law 
the  termn  and  the  methtnl  of  tln-ir  reinstate- 
ment. This  thedry  was  ingiiiiiMisly  contrived 
to  leave  a  semblance  of  federalism  bnt  to  place 
nil   final  power  in  the  hands  of  the  legislativr 


department.  ( 3 )  The  theory  of  state  suicide. 
This  theory  was  brought  forward  by  Senator 
Sumner  (see  Sumner,  Charles)  during  the 
war.  It  maintained  that  the  states,  bj-  taking 
the  unconstitutional  step  of  seceding  had  com- 
mitted suicide  and  were  simply  territories  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
later  restatemi'uts  of  liis  theory,  Sumner  made 
it  appear  similar  to  the  preceding  one. 
(4)  The  "conquered  provinces"  theory.  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  (see)  proclaimed  that  the  south- 
ern states  had  rebelled  in  fact,  whatever  the 
theoretical  impossibility  of  secession  migiit 
be,  and  that  they  were  actually  conquered  as 
rebels  and  retained  no  constitutional  rights 
whatsoever.  The  territory  of  the  South  was 
comiuered  soil  open  to  any  treatment  which 
commended  itself  to  the  victorious  United 
States.  Constitutional  rights  of  individuals 
and  of  states  ceased  to  mean  anything  when 
they  were  in  full  revolt.  This  theory  described 
the  facts  exactly  and  would  have  given  a  free 
hand  to  the  Federal  Government,  but  it  was  far 
too  railical  to  gain  general  acceptance  and  was 
practically  discarded  by  its  author  for  the 
theory  of  forfeited  rights.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  last  three  theories  agreed  in  regard- 
ing reconstruction  as  a  subject  for  legislative 
determination  and  differed  accordingly  from 
the  first  theory,  which  left  all  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  executive  and  the  action  of  loyal 
individuals. 

Presidential  Reconstruction  under  Lincoln, 
1862-1865. — The  first  theory  was  put  into  op- 
eration early  in  the  war.  Immediately  after 
the  secession  of  Virginia,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  western  counties  met  in  convention,  repu- 
diated the  action  of  the  Confederates  and  as- 
sumed to  reestablish  a  loyal  state  government. 
The  governor,  legislature  and  members  of 
Congress  chosen  by  this  reorganized  "Virginia" 
were  recognized  by  the  President  and  by  Con- 
gress. In  1862  this  government  gave  the  con- 
sent of  "Virginia"  to  the  erection  of  West  Vir- 
ginia (sec)  as  a  separate  state  and.  even  when 
thus  reduced  to  a  few  counties,  tlie  loyal 
"\'irginia"  continued  to  be  recognized  by  Lin- 
coln as  the  legal  state  governnu-nt.  This  ac- 
tion served  as  a  model  for  Lincoln's  later 
policy.  In  1862  he  apjiointed  military  gover- 
nors in  Louisiana,  Arkansas  and  Tennessee  and 
encouraged  the  loyalists  in  those  states  to 
begin  civil  government.  Tn  December.  1S6.1, 
he  went  further  by  issuing  an  anniesty  procla- 
mation intended  to  pave  the  way  for  recon- 
struction by  i)roviding  a  test  of  "loyalty."  All 
persons  except  the  higlier  oHicials  in  the  Con- 
federacy, or  those  who  had  left  the  United 
States  service  to  aid  the  relx-llion  or  who  had 
treated  colored  troops  otherwise  than  as  pris- 
(UH'rs  of  war,  might,  on  taking  an  oath  of  al- 
legiance, receive  full  pardon.  Tl>e  oath 
included  a  |)lcdge  to  support  all  laws  and 
proilamations  alfecting  slavery  hitherto  is- 
sued.    Lincoln  further  announced  that  when  a 
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number  equal  to  ono-totitli  of  tlic  (nialilitd 
votors  of  IStiO  liad  takt-u  tlic  ualli.  tlioy  niiulit 
loconstituti'  a  stato  <;o\ L-rninout  w iiicli  would  l)c 
roi'O^inized  by  the  executive  as  the  true  govcrn- 
uuMit  of  tlio  state. 

Altliougli  LiiK'olu  inchuk'd  in  the  proclama- 
tion a  reminder  that  lie  did  not  pretend  to  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of_  Congress  to  admit 
or  reject  Senators  and  Representatives,  lie 
soon  showed  tliat  he  did  not  intend  to  permit 
any  interference  with  the  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion thus  established.  In  the  session  of  1S04 
Congress  passed  a  bill  overriding  tlie  Am- 
nesty Proclamation  {sec)  in  several  respects, 
chiefly  through  requiring  a  more  stringent 
oath,  a  majority  of  "loyal"  men  before  the  be- 
ginning of  reconstruction  and  the  consent  of 
Congress  before  the  state  government  could  be 
recognized.  This  measure  was  killed  by  Lin- 
coln through  a  pocket  veto.  He  explained  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  overthrow  civil  govern- 
ments already  begun  or  to  render  the  process 
of  restoration  more  difficult  by  confining  it  to 
one  method.  Under  the  terms  of  the  Am- 
nesty Proclamation  three  southern  states  car- 
ried through  a  process  of  reconstruction  and 
"ten  per  cent"  governments  were  set  up  in 
Arkansas,  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  much  to 
the  discontent  of  Congress,  which  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  February  S,  1865,  prevented  elec- 
toral votes  from  any  of  them  from  being 
counted  in  the  presidential  election  then  pend- 
ing. 

Presidential  Reconstruction  under  Johnson, 
1865-1866, — After  Lincoln's  assassination,  the 
process  of  reconstruction  under  executive  pro- 
tection was  carried  through  by  President 
Johnson.  On  May  29,  1865,  he  replaced  Lin- 
coln's Amnesty  Proclamation  by  a  new  one 
excluding  more  classes  of  individuals  from  the 
privilege  of  taking  the  amnesty  oath,  but  au- 
thorizing such  to  apply  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  Johnson  did  not  reissue  the 
reconstruction  clauses  of  the  earlier  procla- 
mation but  continued  Lincoln's  policy  of  ap- 
pointing governors  and  hastening  reorganiza- 
tion in  the  southern  states  by  the  loyalists. 
By  the  autumn  of  1865  every  one  of  the  se- 
ceded states  was  reconstructed  except  Texas 
which  followed  in  1866.  Virginia  still  re- 
mained under  its  voluntary  reconstruction  of 
1861 ;  Tennessee,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  were 
under  Lincoln's  "ten  per  cent"  governments, 
and  the  remaining  states  were  under  the  "John- 
son governments."  Each  state  abolished  slav- 
ery, revised  its  constitution  and  set  up  a  state 
government.  Each  chose  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives. So  far  as  the  action  of  Lincoln 
and  Johnson  could  bring  it  about  the  states 
of  the  South  were  ready  to  resume  their  sus- 
pended constitutional   functions. 

The  theory  on  which  the  war  had  been  begun 
was  now  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion. 
An  insurrection  of  individuals  had  been  sup- 
pressed  and   loyal    persons   had   been    assisted 


ill  setting  up  governments.  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  tliat  neither  Lincoln  nor  John- 
son strictly  followcil  out  tlie  theory.  It  was 
not  until  Ajiril  2,  1866,  that  Johnson  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  the  war  at  an  end 
in  ten  states,  adding  Texas  on  August  30. 
l^ven  tiien  troops  were  not  wholly  withdrawn 
nor  martial  law  formally  terminated.  Fed- 
eral courts  began  to  hold  sessions  (see)  but  in 
certain  districts  only.  The  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
estal)lished  in  ^larch,  1865,  continued  to  exer- 
cise powers  of  military  control  over  freedmen, 
refugees  and  abandoned  lands.  Clearly  the 
authority  of  the  new  governments  was  not 
complete.  They  were  deemed  able,  however, 
to  exercise  constitutional  powers  in  one  import- 
ant respect  for  it  was  through  the  ratification 
by  these  "presidential"  state  governments,  of 
the  Thirteenth  Amendment  (see)  abolishing 
slavery,  that  it  became  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion on  December  18,  1865. 

This  action  showed  that  the  southern  vot- 
ers accepted  the  chief  result  of  the  war  but 
their  attempts  in  1865  and  1866  to  legislate 
for  the  freedmen  indicated  that  anything  be- 
yond the  termination  of  mere  chattel  slavery 
was  not  in  their  minds.  In  nearly  every  stat'". 
a  special  code  applicable  to  negroes  gave  them 
a  subordinate  civil  status,  subjected  them  to 
restrictions  in  business  and  in  contracts,  and 
provided  a  system  of  penalties  for  vagrancy 
and  minor  offences,  which,  taken  with  appren- 
tice laws,  seemed  to  establish  compulsory  labor 
as  their  normal  condition.  Considered  as  a  gov- 
ernmental process  the  "self-reconstruction" 
plan  was  certainly  hasty  and  wanting  in  firm- 
ness of  control.  Whether  in  spite  of  its  draw- 
backs it  might  have  worked  satisfactorily,  can- 
not be  proved  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
scarcely  completed  before  it  was  superswled 
by  another  and  a  wliolly  different  scheme. 

Fourteenth  Amendment,  the  Congressional 
Compromise,  1866. — The  Thirty-ninth  Congress 
which  met  in  December,  1865,  found  the  results 
of  the  Lincoln-Johnson  theory  before  it  and  at 
first  was  inclined  to  accept  them  provided 
certain  safeguards  could  be  secured.  In  order 
to  control  the  situation  each  house  excluded 
all  members  elected  from  the  seceded  states 
and  refused  to  admit  them  until  Congress 
should,  by  law,  declare  the  states  entitled  to 
representation.  To  protect  the  freedmen  from 
the  operation  of  the  vagrancy  and  apprentice 
laws  and  to  prevent  "disloyal"  action  on  the 
part  of  the  former  Confederates  two  important 
acts  were  passed  over  the  veto  of  the  indignant 
Johnson  and  a  fourteenth  constitutional 
amendment  was  offered.  A  Civil  Rights  Act 
(see),  April  9,  1866,  declared  that  civil  equali- 
ty was  a  result  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment; 
and  a  second  Freed^nen's  Bureau  Act,  July 
16,  1866,  empowered  that  organization  to  pro- 
tect freedmen   from  all   unjust  discrimination. 

The  proposed  amendment  contained  four 
clauses.      The    first    protected    all    citizens    of 
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the  United  States  from  discrimination  at  the 
hands  of  the  states;  the  second  provided  for 
the  reduction  of  the  representation  in  Con- 
gress of  any  state  which  disfranchised  any 
of  its  citizens  except  for  rebellion  or  crime; 
the  third  excluded  from  office  any  Avho  had 
left  the  service  of  the  United  States  or  any 
state  to  serve  the  Confederacy;  and  the  fourth 
safeguarded  the  United  States  debt  from  re- 
pudiation while  prohibiting  the  payment  of 
any  debt  incurred  in  aid  of  the  rebellion.  Be- 
fore tlie  end  of  the  session,  the  "ten  per  cent" 
government  of  Tennessee  ratified  the  amend- 
ment and  was  immediately  declared  entitled 
to  be  represented  in  Congress.  This  showed 
that  Congress  was  ready  to  recognize  tlie 
"'presidential"  governments  on  condition  of 
their  ratifying  the  Amendment,  but  this  plan 
encountered  the  violent  opposition  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  resented  seeing  his  policy 
blocked.  In  the  autumn  of  1866  and  the 
winter  of  1867  nearly  all  the  northern  states 
ratified  the  amendment  but  the  southern 
states  refused  to  imitate  Tennessee,  and,  with- 
out their  cooperation,  the  necessary  three- 
fourths  of  the  states  could  not  be  obtained. 
When  Congress  met  for  its  second  session  it 
was  seen  that  tiic  plan  of  exacting  safe- 
guards    was     a     failure      (see     Foubteenth 

AMENr)MEXT)  . 

Congressional   Reconstruction    Acts,    1867. — 
In    till-   year    ISfiT.    tiio   majority    in    Congress 
tlirew  entirely  aside  all   tiiat  had  been  accom- 
plislied  and  entered  upon  a  wholly  new  method 
of  reconstruction.     This  embodied   in   full   the 
"forfcited-rights"    theory,    and    revolutionized 
the   constitutional    law   of   the    United   States. 
In   two   statutes   of   March   2    and   March    23, 
each  pa.ssed  over  the  unavailing  veto  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  the  following  program  was  laid 
down.      After    a    preamble    asserting    that    no 
h'gal  governments  existed  in  the  "rebel  states," 
nor  adequate  protection  for  life  and  property, 
the  first  act  divided  the  states  into  five  military 
districts,  authorized  the  establisliment  of  mil- 
itary government,   and  declared   that    in   order 
to  he   restored    to   representation    in    Congress, 
each  state  must  frame  a  constitution  by  a  con- 
vention elected  by  all  male  citizens  twenty-one 
years  old,  not  dis(|na!ifi<'d   for  participation  in 
rel)ellion;  this  constitution  must  Im'  ratified  by 
an  elfcfion   in  which  a  majority  of  the  voters 
hIiimiUI  taki-  part  and  must  further  be  approved 
l)y  Congress;  the  state  legislature  must   ratify 
the    Fourteenth    Amendment,    and    the    Amend- 
ment   must    bectiine    part    of    the    C'onstitutinn. 
The    Beeond    act    provided    the    machinery    for 
carrying    through    tlie    process.      The  'military 
commanders    were    directed    to    enrtill    a    new 
electorate   employing    a    stringent    oath    which 
would     exehule     practically     all     Coiifeijerates. 
to  hold  eh'ctions,  summon  the  convention,  and 
conduct    the    final    vole    on    ratification.      The 
existing  ".Fohnson"  state  goverimients  were-  de 
clart'd  provisional   only  and  subject  in  all   n' 


spects  to  the  military  authority,  A  third  act 
of  July  19,  1867,  reinforced  this  last  provision 
bj'  specifically  giving  the  commanding  gener- 
als power  to  remove  or  suspend  officials  of  the 
so-called  "provisional  governments"  and  to  fill 
vacancies  by  appointing  loyal  individuals  or 
by  detailing  members  of  the  army. 

These  laws  if  enacted  at  the  end  of  the 
war  would  have  seemed  severe,  perhaps,  but 
logical  and  practical.  Coming  as  they  did 
after  two  years  of  peace,  and  imposing 
despotic  military  authority  upon  communi- 
ties wliich  had  had  civil  government  for  periods 
varying  from  nine  months  to  three  years, 
they  seemed  excessively  harsh.  The  legal 
and  constitutional  inconsistencies  involved 
were  almost  beyond  reconciliation  with  any 
coherent  principles  of  constitutional  inter- 
pretation. The  governments  of  the  so-called 
"rebel  states,"  now  declared  illegal  and  pro- 
visional, had  been  competent  to  ratify  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment  in  1865  and  had  been 
expressly  invited  to  ratify  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  in  1866.  One  of  them,  that  of 
Tennessee,  differing  in  no  respect  from  the 
other  "ten  per  cent"  states,  had  actually  been 
admitted  to  representation  in  Congress.  The 
war  luid  been  recognized  by  both  Congress  and 
the  President  as  having  ended  in  1866;  and 
nothing  in  the  Constitution  could  be  discov- 
ered authorizing  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  except  in  cases  of  "rebellion 
or  invasion."  The  authority  by  which  Congress 
assumed  to  create  a  wliolly  new  electorate  and 
prescribe  the  contents  of  the  required  consti- 
tutions could  only  be  derived  from  the  guar- 
antee of  a  republican  form  of  government  (see 
Republican  Form  of  Government)  by  violent 
distortion  of  language.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  anomalies  and  apparent  usurpations  of 
the  reconstruction  measures  would  not  have 
appeared  had  they  been  put  in  operation  two 
years  earlier.  It  was  the  lapse  of  time  and 
the  action  of  Lincoln  and  Johnson  which  led 
to  the  logical  and  constitutional  difliculties 
of  the  congressional   reconstruction   acts. 

Process  of  Congressional  Reconstruction, 
1867-1868.— The  actual  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion was  not  completed  until  July,  1870.  All 
of  the  southern  states  except  Tennessee  were 
accordingly  subjected  to  despotic  military 
government  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
State  and  municipal  ofiicials  were  ajipointed, 
removed  and  suspended  by  the  military  au- 
thorities. State  laws  were  overridden,  sus- 
pended, modified  or  actually  super.seded  .Jjy 
military  orders.  The  state  judiciary  was 
checked  and  made  subject  to  military  control. 
Taxes  were  collected  under  military  authority 
for  the  support  of  "state"  officials  who  re- 
ceived their  power  from  the  military  com- 
mandtT.  To  reconcile  the  conditions  of  south- 
ern government  with  any  const itntioiuil  theory 
under  this  r<''gin)e  is  an  almost  hojieless  task. 
Practically  the  government  by  the  federal  gen- 
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erals  seems  to  have  been  just  and  efTicieiit ;  but 
the  fact  that  it  was  superiniposod  on  actually 
existing  civil  governments  made  it  appear  to 
the  South  as  simple  tyranny. 

The  registration  of  electors,  the  vote  on  the 
question  of  calling  a  convention,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  were  carried  through  in  18(J7 
in  most  of  the  states;  and  the  constitutional 
conventions  were  in  session  during  the  winter 
of  1867-18GS.  The  new  electorate  contained 
all  adult  male  negroes  and  such  whites  as 
were  not  expressly  excluded  by  the  reconstruc- 
tion acts  or  by  the  oath  required  by  the  regis- 
tration boards.  The  "loyal"  voters  thus  es- 
tablished were  the  most  ignorant  members  of 
the  community,  and  those  least  qualified  by 
training  for  leadership.  But,  since  the  con- 
gressional scheme  demanded  that  a  "loyal" 
majority  be  found  in  every  state  in  order  to 
safeguard  the  results  of  the  war,  it  was  neces- 
sary, if  reconstruction  was  not  to  be  indefi- 
nitely prolonged,  to  use  the  freedmen  to  create 
such  a  majority.  Moreover,  there  was  a  gen- 
eral feeling  that  only  through  the  possession 
of  the  ballot  could  the  late  slaves  protect  their 
rights  against  their  former  masters.  The  un- 
fortunate result  was  the  immediate  alignment 
of  society  in  the  South  into  two  parties,  divid- 
ed on  race  and  class  lines.  Governmental  ques- 
tions became  wholly  subordinated  to  political 
considerations,  and  the  process  of  reconstruc- 
tion under  the  congressional  plan  was  an  un- 
remitting and  mercilessly  partisan  contest  from 
beginning  to  end.  "Loyalty"  became  identified 
with  adherence  to  the  congressional  scheme 
and  to  the  Republican  party  which  controlled 
Congress.  "Disloyalty"  consisted  in  any  op- 
position to  negro  suffrage  or  to  the  control  of 
the  community  by  the  new  "loyal"  organiza- 
tion. 

Restoration  of  the  First  States,  1868.— In 
1867  and  1868  the  new  progi-am  was  carried 
through  with  partial  success.  In  spite  of 
every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  southern  whites, 
constitutions  embodying  negro  suflfrage  and 
disfranchisement  of  Confederates  were  drafted, 
submitted  to  popular  vote  and  adopted  in  six 
states.  Congress  modified  the  requirement 
that  a  majority  of  the  registered  electorate 
must  participate  in  the  vote  on  ratification,  by 
an  act  of  March  11,  1868.  which  was  not 
passed,  however,  until  in  Alabama  the  con- 
stitution was  apparently  defeated  through  the 
operation  of  the  original  proviso,  less  than 
half  of  the  registered  Aoters  having  cast  bal- 
lots. Apparently  out  of  anxiety  to  allow 
these  states  to  participate  in  the  coming  pres- 
idential election,  the  majority  in  Congress  now 
abandoned  another  requirement  laid  down  in 
the  first  Reconstruction  Act  and,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
part  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  accepted  the 
ratification  of  the  amendment  by  the  state 
legislatures  as  sufficient.  An  act  of  June  22, 
1868,    declared    Arkansas    admitted    to    repre- 


sentation, and  another  of  June  25,  admitted 
not  only  North  and  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Georgia  and  Florida  to  representation,  but  also 
Alabama,  whose  constitution  bad  been  voted 
on  by  less  than  the  reciuired  majority.  A  so- 
called  "fundamental  condition"  was  imposed 
upon  each  of  these  states,  that  its  constitution 
should  never  be  amended  so  as  to  disfranchise 
any  of  its  citizens  who  were  then  entitled  to 
vote.  Georgia  was  also  re(]uired  to  alter  cer- 
tain parts  of  its  constitution. 

In  the  remaining  three  states  the  process 
came  to  a  halt.  In  Texas  the  convention  ad- 
journed witliout  completing  a  constitution;  in 
Virginia  the  draft  was  completed  and  the  con- 
vention adjourned;  but  there  were  no  funds 
to  defray  the  expense  of  the  vote  on  ratifica- 
tion; in  Mississippi  the  opposition  or  "Con- 
servative" party  brought  about  the  outright 
rejection  of  the  constitution  at  the  polls.  The 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  however,  secured  the 
necessary  number  of  votes  and  was  proclaimed 
on  July  20,  1868.  ^Military  government  ceased 
in  all  but  three  of  the  southern  states  and 
the  new  governments  were  left   in  full  control. 

Fifteenth  Amendment  and  the  Last  States, 
1869-1870. — The  final  stages  of  reconstruction 
were  aff'ected  in  two  ways  by  the  election  of 
1868.  In  the  first  place  General  Grant,  elected 
President  by  the  Republican  party,  was  able  to 
exercise  an  influence  over  Congress  such  as  had 
been  lacking  since  the  days  of  Lincoln ;  more- 
over, Grant  himself  was  inclined  to  moderation 
in  the  treatment  of  the  South.  In  the  second 
place  the  bitter  struggle  which  raged  in  every 
southern  state  between  whites  and  blacks,  the 
operations  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and  the  sud- 
den and  violent  overturning  of  Republican 
majorities  in  Georgia  and  Louisiana,  led 
the  radicals  in  Congress  to  devise  additional 
means  for  protecting  the  right  of  the  freed- 
men to  vote.  In  the  session  of  1869,  a  new 
constitutional  amendment  was  passed  and 
submitted  to  the  states  to  the  eft'ect  that  the 
right  of  citizens  of  the  f  nited  States  to  vote 
should  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. Then  the  three  remaining  states  were 
dealt  with.  First  an  act  of  February  18,  186'J, 
purged  their  provisional  governments  by  caus- 
ing the  exaction  of  the  so-called  "iron-clad" 
oath  of  July  2.  1862.  Then  by  an  act  of  April 
10,  1869,  President  Grant  was  authorized  to 
provide  for  the  resubmission  of  the  Missis- 
sippi constitution  and  the  submission  of  the 
Virginia  and  Texas  constitutions  in  whole  or 
in  part  at  his  discretion.  The  purpose  of  this 
act  was  to  allow  the  disfranchising  clauses  of 
the  proposed  Virginia  and  Mississippi  con- 
stitutions to  be  voted  on  separately,  a  policy 
strongly  advocated  by  the  President.  These 
states  were  also  called  upon  to  ratify  the  new 
proposed    Fifteenth    Amendment    (see). 

The  plan  worked  smoothly:  each  state  ac- 
cepted   its    constitution,    Virginia   and    Missis- 
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sippi  rejecting  the  disfranchising  clauses;  and 
C  ongress,  by  acts  of  January  20,  February  23, 
and  .March  30,  1870,  declared  Virginia,  Missis- 
sippi and  Texas,  respectively,  readmitted  to 
representation.  Two  more  "fundamental  con- 
ditions" were  imposed,  however,  upon  these 
states.  The  constitutions  were  never  to  be  al- 
tered so  as  to  deprive  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  tlie  right  to  hold  office  or  enjoy 
scliool  privileges  on  account  of  race  or  color. 
The  Fifteenth  Amendment,  helped  to  its  rati- 
fication by  tliese  measures,  became  part  of  the 
Constitution  on  March  30,  and  the  process  of 
reconstruction    seemed   to   l)e  complete. 

The  Third  Reconstruction  of  Georgia,  1868- 
1870. — The  last  act  in  the  process  proved  to  be 
notliing  less  than  a  third  reconstruction  of  the 
single  state  of  Georgia,  whose  "loyalty"  ap- 
peared dubious.  The  Georgia  legislature,  in 
1808,  after  the  state  had  been  declared  re- 
stored, refused  to  ratify  tlie  Fifteentii  Amend- 
ment and  ejected  all  its  negro  members  on 
the  ground  that,  while  the  new  constitution 
gave  ail  nu-n  the  ballot,  it  did  not  guarantee 
them  the  rigiit  to  hold  office.  In  the  session 
of  Congress  beginning  December,  18G8,  the 
Georgia  Senators  were  denied  admission  and 
the  radical  members  of  Congress  urged  a  new 
interposition.  In  the  next  year  an  act  of 
December  22,  18G9,  autiiorized  tiie  purging  of 
the  Georgia  legislature  by  an  oath  substan- 
tially tlie  same  as  that  of  the  first  Reconstruc- 
tion Act,  or  by  an  oath  to  tiic  effect  that  the 
testator  had  been  relieved  of  disability  by  an 
act  of  Congress.  The  exclusion  of  negroes  from 
office-holding  was  proiiil)ited  and  the  governor 
of  the  state  was  authorized  to  call  upon  the 
I'nited  States  military  forces  for  assistance. 
Georgia  was  also  required  to  ratify  the  Fif- 
teentii Amendment. 

Tlie  result  of  tiiis  act  was  to  impose  military 
control  upon  tlie  state  for  tlie  tiiird  time. 
Tlie  fJovernor  proiiiiitly  called  for  military  aid 
and  (ieneral  Terry  as.sumed  charge  of  the 
purging  of  the  legislature.  The  outcome  of 
tli<'  jiroccsH  was  the  unseating  of  enougli  "dis- 
loyal" conservatives  and  the  seating  of  enough 
negro  radicals  to  give  the  state  a  "loyal" 
government,  wliicli  prom[itly  ratified  the  Four- 
teenth and  Kiftceiitli  .Amendments.  .\n  act 
of  .Inly  l.">.  1><70,  finally  restored  Georgia  to 
repreH«'ntation  with  no  fiirllMT  impcditiiciits. 
In  this  hist  alliiir  the  legal  status  of  Georgia 
and  the  eoiisf  itnt  ional  basis  for  tin*  reversal 
of  its  action  by  Congress  are  in  hopeless  self- 
rontrndietion.  Only  by  the  widest  possible 
extension  of  the  Tiieaning  of  flie  "giiaranfee 
of  repiildican  goviTiiiiieiit"  could  llic  fbird  iiii- 
[lOHJtion  <if  military  povernnient  lie  justified. 
The  action  of  tlie  Senate-  in  ailmiltiiiL'  as  Sen- 
ators the  persons  rlioHcn  by  tlic  original  legis- 
lature in  IHfiH  marks  the  crowning  inconsis- 
tency. With  tliis  final  restornfion  of  Georgia 
the  proccHH  of  recmist  rud  ion  iiinv  lie  consid- 
ered as  complete. 


Supreme  Court  and  Reconstruction,  1866- 
1872. — The  third  braiuh  ut  tlie  Federal  (iuvcrn- 
ment  remains  to  be  considered.  The  Supreme 
Court  under  the  headsiiip  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase  {see),  had  tiie  undoubted  right  to  de- 
clare the  true  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  course  of  reconstruction  offered 
numerous  opportunities  for  test  cases  to  be 
brought  before  it.  But  from  18G5  to  18C9  a 
consistently  cautious  policy  controlled  every 
decision  of  the  court.  The  justices  had  no  wisli 
nor  intention  to  become  involved  in  the  bitter 
struggle.  Whatever  their  private  views  might 
be,  they  saw  clearly  that  the  crisis  was  such 
as  to  be  beyond  merely  legal  .adjudication.  In 
1867  two  decisions  regarding  test  oaths,  ex 
parte  Garland  (42  Ala.  S/in)  and  Cummings 
r,s.  Missouri  (4  Wall.  277),  declared  a  law  of 
Missouri  and  part  of  a  law  of  Congress  in- 
valid as  ex  post  facto.  In  another  case,  ex 
purtc  Milligan,  which  involved  an  appeal  from 
a  capital  sentence  by  court  martial  in  the  state 
of  Indiana,  the  court  held  that  the  suspension 
of  the  writ  of  liabeas  corjius  and  of  jury  trial 
was  unconstitutional  in  states  where  the  ordi- 
nary civil  courts  were  open.  Encouraged  by 
these  decisions  the  governor  of  Mississippi 
asked  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Presi- 
dent from  carrying  out  the  recon.struction  acts; 
but  tiie  court  declined  to  interfere.  A  second 
attempt,  made  by  the  governor  of  Georgia 
against  Stanton,  the  Secretary  of  War,  was 
also  unsuccessful ;  for  the  court  would  not 
undertake  to  enjoin  the  chief  officers  of  the 
executive    department    in    political    matters. 

The  next  year,  however,  a  test  case  came 
squarely  before  the  court.  McCardle,  a  Mis- 
sissippi editor  who  came  into  conflict  with 
tiie  military  government  in  his  state,  sued  for 
a  writ  of  halieas  corpus  and  was  able,  under 
an  act  of  1867,  to  bring  his  case  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  If  the  court  held  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Milligan  case  it  could  not  avoid  a  de- 
cision against  the  reconstruction  acts.  Con- 
gress now  interposed,  and  by  il  statute  of 
March  27.  1868.  relieved  the  Supreme  Court  of 
jurisdiction  in  such  cases;  and  the  justices 
made  haste  to  drop  the  dangerous  subject. 
Wiien  the  process  was  substantially  comph'teil. 
tin-  court  was  ready  to  act.  In  the  case  of 
Texas  vs.  White  Ihe  Supreme  Cf)urt  upheld  the 
right  of  the  ".lohnson  government"  of  Texas  to 
liring  suit,  'i'lie  sfatc  of  TcNas.  it  said,  had  not 
ceiused  to  exist,  since  tlie  Constitution  jirovided 
for  "an  in<lestnict ibie  union  of  iinlestnict ibie 
states"  {srr)  \  the  "Johnson  government"  had 
been  legally  established  under  tlii"  military 
authority  of  the  I'rcsidi'iit  and  lience  was  able 
to  bring  suit.  Tliree  years  later  in  1S72  in 
Wliite  vs.  Hart,  the  Court  expressly  refused  to 
inquire  into  the  validity  of  tii<'  Georgia  con- 
stitntion  of  1868  on  the  ground  that  this  was 
a  matter  in  which  the  judiciary  was  clearly 
bound  to  follow  Hie  action  of  the  political 
departments    of    the   goveriinnnt.      On    each    of 
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these  opinions  Chase  took  occasion  to  expound 
the  doi'triuo  of  forfoitoil  lij^hts  as  the  true  ex- 
planation of  the  status  of  the  seeedcd  states. 
With  the  ratilication  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  action  of  t^onjjress  the  linal  sti'j)  was  taken 
to  complete  the  process  of  reconstruction. 
See  Democratic  Party;  Johnson,  Andrew; 

NeC.ro   SrKKKAO.E;    REPUBLICAN    PARTY. 

References:  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  V.  S., 
V,  VI  ( 1904-6 )  ;  W.  A.  Dunning,  Reconstruc- 
tion, Political  and  Economic  (1007),  Essays 
on  the  Ciril  War  and  Reconstruction  (1898)  ; 
J.  W.  Burgess,  Reconstruction  and  the  Con- 
stitution (1902);  J.  G.  Blaine.  Tiventy  Years 
of  Congress  (1884-1886);  E.  McPherson, 
Political  History  of  the  United  fitates  during 
Reconstruction  (1875);  W.  L.  Fleming,  Docu- 
mcntary  History  of  Reconstruction  (1900- 
1907),  Cjn7  War  and  Reco)istruction  in  Ala- 
barna  (1905):  C.  H.  McCarthy,  Lincoln's  Plan 
of  Reconstruction  (1901);  H*.  G.  Flack,  "Tlie 
Adoption  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment"  in 
Johtis  Hopkins  Univ.  Studies  (1908):  J.  M. 
Mathews,  "Legislative  and  Judicial  History  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment"  in  ibid  (1909);  H. 
J.  Eckenrode,  "Virginia  during  Reconstruction" 
in  ibid  (1901)  ;  J.  W.  Garner,  Reconstruction 
of  Mississippi  (1901)  ;  J.  W.  Fertig,  Secession 
and  Reconstruction  of  Tennessee  (1898)  ;  E.  C. 
VVooUey,  Reconstruction  of  Georgia  (1901)  ;  J. 
S.  Reynolds,  Reconstruction  in  South  Carolina 
(1905)  ;  J.  G.  D.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in 
'North  Carolina   (1906). 

Theodore  Clarke  Smith. 

RECORDER  OF  DEEDS.  In  all  of  the 
American  states,  documents  aflTecting  title  to 
real  estate  must  be  recorded  in  a  public  office 
to  be  valid  against  an  innocent  third  party. 
In  about  half  of  the  states  these  records  are 
in  charge  of  an  elective  county  official,  known 
as  the  register  or  recorder  of  deeds:  in  other 
states  such  documents  are  recorded  by  the 
county  clerks  or  county  auditors,  except  in 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  where  the  town 
clerks  act  as  recorders. 

This  system  of  public  land  records  was  early 
established  in  the  New  England  colonies;  and 
before  the  Revolution  had  been  extended  to 
all  the  seaboard  colonies.  These  public  records 
are  now  the  recognized  basis  for  determining 
titles  to  land  in  the  United  States.  The  docu- 
ments recorded  include  warranty  and  quit 
claim  deeds  of  sale,  mortgages  and  satisfaction 
of  mortgages,  notices  of  heirs,  easements  and 
other  instruments,  varying  to  some  extent  in 
different  states.  Some  documents  affecting 
title  to  land  are,  however,  not  filed  in  the  local 
record  office — such  as  United  States  patents, 
tax  liens,  judgments  and  legacies. 

Several  states  have  now  supplemented  this 
system  of  land  records  by  providing  for  an 
official  registration  of  land  titles,  under  what 
is  known  as  the  "Torrens  System." 

See  Land  Records:  Torrens  System. 


References:  J.  II.  Brewster,  Conveyance  of 
Estates  (1904),  ch.  xxix;  B.  R.  Webb,  Record 
of  Title  (1907),  17-20.  J.  A.  F. 

RED  CROSS  CONVENTIONS.  The  first  in- 
tcriuitiimal  Rid  e'rt)s.s  movement,  for  tlie  amel- 
ioration of  the  condition  of  sick  and  wounded 
in  warfare  on  land,  was  tlie  Geneva  Conven- 
tion of  1864,  the  work  of  an  international  con- 
ference called  by  the  Swiss  government.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  an  international  statute 
giving  definite  status  to  oflicially  recognized 
volunteer  aid  societies,  which  supplement  med- 
ical service  of  armies  in  time  of  war,  or  render 
assistance  after  great  disasters  in  time  of 
peace.  Although  originally  signed  and  ratified 
by  only  ten  powers,  it  has  since  received  the 
adherence  of  thirty-four  others.  The  United 
States,  although  represented  by  delegates  at 
Geneva  in  1864,  did  not  adhere  to  the  conven- 
tion until  1882. 

Another  convention  was  signed  at  Geneva  in 
1868  to  revise  and  extend  the  original  pro- 
visions as  to  maritime  warfare,  but  was  never 
ratified  by  the  United  States  and  is  not  in 
force  as  a  treaty.  The  Senate,  in  1882,  in- 
cluded its  provisions  with  the  convention  of 
1864  and  advised  and  consented  to  their  rati- 
fication as  additional  articles. 

The  first  Geneva  convention  was  revised  and 
made  more  effective  and  elaborate  in  1906  by 
a  Geneva  conference  of  representatives  of  tliir- 
ty-seven  powers,  inspired  by  the  first  Peace 
Conference  of  1899.  This  International  Red 
Cross  Convention  was  the  basis  of  the  work 
of  the  second  Peace  Conference  (1907)  in  seek- 
ing further  adaptations  to  naval  warfare.  It 
received  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  by 
advice  of  the  Senate  on  December  19,  1906, 
and  was  ratified  by  the  President  on  January 
2   and   proclaimed   August   3,   1907. 

Once  every  five  A'ears,  representatives  of  the 
various  powers  signatory  to  the  Geneva  treaty 
meet  in  international  conference  for  discus- 
sion of  policies.  Such  conferences  met  at  Vi- 
enna (1897),  St.  Petersburgh  (1902),  London 
(1907),    and    Washington     (1912). 

See  Hague  Conferences;  Neutrality, 
Principles    of  ;    Non-Combatant. 

Reference:  W.  M.  Malloy,  Treaties  and  Con- 
ventions   (1910),  II,  1903-1924,  2183-2204. 

J.  M.  Callahan. 

RED  TAPE.  A  term,  of  English  eighteenth 
century  origin,  indicating  formality  and  ob- 
struction common  in  ofiicial  circles.  Its  origin 
is  traced  to  the  use  of  red  tape  by  officials  for 
tying  up  documents.  O.  C.  H. 

REDEMPTION  OF  CURRENCY.  Since  the 
redemption  of  specie  payments  in  1879,  treas- 
ury notes  are  redeemed  by  the  treasury  upon 
presentation.  Prior  to  1893  the  volume  of  re- 
demptions was  not  large,  not  exceeding  $10.- 
000,000,  in  any  one  year.     In   1893,  owing  to 
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lack  of  confidence  in  government  credit  and  the 
need  of  gold  to  settle  trade  balances,  the 
amount  ran  up  to  $102,000,000  and  in  1896,  to 
$l.V.t,0O0,000.  With  the  enactment  of  the  gold 
standard  act  in  1900,  the  redemptions  have 
fallen  to   lower   figures. 

The  redemption  of  bank  notes  is  also  car- 
ried on  through  the  oflice  of  the  treasurer  at 
Washington.  Notes  are  returned  either  be- 
cause they  are  unfit  for  circulation,  or  because 
of  a  desire  to  exchange  for  money  with  legal 
tender  quality.  On  account  of  this  latter  con- 
sideration, the  redemption  of  hank  notes  is 
far  more  active  than  that  of  treasury  notes. 
In  1910  such  redemptions  amounted  to  .$503,- 
000,000,  or  five-seventeentlis  of  the  total  cir- 
culation. See  Currency;  Gold  Reserve; 
Treasury  Notes.  Reference:  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Annual  Reports,  1910,  157-159. 

D.  R.  D. 

REDEMPTIONER.  A  term  applied  to  per- 
sons wlio  made  agreements  witli  masters  nf 
vessels  or  the  owners  to  bring  them  across  the 
ocean  and  to  dispose  of  their  services  for  a 
term  of  years  to  any  one  wiio  would  recoup 
the  passage  money.  Both  English  and  colonial 
laws  allowed  this  form  of  bondage,  and  as  late 
as  IHOO  redemptioners  were  held  on  board  ship 
in  the  harbor  of  Philadelphia  waiting  a  pur- 
chaser. George  Washington  at  one  time  con- 
templated importing  a  ship-load  of  redemp- 
tioners. See  Indentures  and  Indented  Serv- 
ants. References:  J.  C.  Ballagh,  '•Wliite  Servi- 
tude in  N'irginia*'  in  Joiins  Hopkins  Univi-rsity, 
Studies,  XIII,  Nos.  6-7  (1895);  E.  I.  McCor- 
niac,  "White  Servitude  in  Maryland"  in  ihid, 
XXII,  Nos.  ;3-4  (1904)  ;  K.  F.  Geiser,  "Redemp- 
tioners in  Pennsylvania"  in  Yale  Review,  Suppl. 
X,  No.  2  (1901");  John  Tlarrower.  "Diary"  in 
Am.  Hist.  Rcvieic,  VI   (1900),  05-107. 

A.  R.  II. 

REED,  THOMAS  BRACKETT.  Thomas  B. 
Rc.mI  (1H;{9-19(i2)  was  born  at  Portland.  Me. 
October  IK,  1H;J9.  In  1SG4  he  was  appointed 
assistiint  paymaster  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
He  entered  the  Maine  legislature  in  1868,  was 
diosen  state  senator  in  1H70.  and  from  ISJO 
to  1872  was  attorney  general  of  the  state. 
From  1874  to  1877  he  was  city  solicitor  of 
Portland.  In  1H77  he  was  elected  to  Congress 
as  u  l'»epul)liian.  and  served  continuously  in 
the  llonse  until  189!!.  In  1889-90.  and  again 
from  1H95  to  1899,  he  was  Speaker,  and  from 
1S91  to  1895  the  leader  of  his  party,  during 
thoHo  years  in  a  minority,  in  tlie  lloiise.  liiin- 
self  a  maHter  of  parliamentary  law.  bis  metliod 
of  "eoiinling  a  rpiornm."  by  including  nn-mbers 
actually  un-sent  tboiigb  not  answering  to  their 
names,  evokeil  a  storm  of  criticism  whidi 
brought  altont  the  adoption  of  new  rules. 
His  rigid  a<lministration  of  tliese  niles  won 
for  him  the  title  «»f  "Czar."  In  1896  ho  was  n 
]>rominent   Itut  unsuccessful   candidate   for   the 
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Republican  nomination  for  President.  In  1S99 
he  retired  from  politics,  and  practiced  law  in 
New  York  until  his  death,  at  Washington, 
December  7,  1902.  lie  published  Rules  of  Par- 
liumentary  Procedure  (1898).  See  Congres- 
sional Government;  Tariff  Policy  of  the 
United  States.  References:  M.  F.  Follett, 
Speaker  of  the  House  ( 1896 )  ;  Appleton's  An- 
nual Cyclopaedia  (187S-99);  D.  R.  Dewey, 
\ational  Problems  (1907);  H.  B.  Fuller, 
Speaker  of  the  House   (1909),  ch.  viii. 

W.  MacD. 

REELECTION.  See  Presidential  Elec- 
tions; Terms  of  Public  Officers. 

REFEREE  BOARD  OF  CONSULTING 
SCIENTIFIC  EXPERTS.  The  omcial  name  of 
the  commission  appointed  by  President  Roose- 
velt June  30,  1906,  to  pass  upon  expert  ques- 
tions arising  out  of  the  Pure  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,    1906.      See   Rejisen    Board. 

A.  B.  K. 

REFEREE  IN  BANKRUPTCY.  A  title 
given  by  the  National  liankruptcy  Act  of  the 
year  1898,  to  the  olficer  to  whom  is  referred 
l)y  the  district  court  bankruptcy  estates  for 
administration.  I'nder  a  former  act  the  referee 
was  termed  a  register  in  bankruptcy,  which 
name  is  now  obsolete.  He  is  appointed  by 
the  district  judge  for  the  term  of  two  years. 
After  the  reference  he  has  full  power  to  admin- 
ister the  estate.  He  has  no  jurisdiction  to 
confirm  a  composition  or  grant  a  discliarge  to 
the  bankrupt.  His  duties  are  mostly  judicial 
but  also  ministerial,  and  all  his  orders  are 
subject  to  review  by  the  judge  on  appeal. 
See  Bankruptcy.  S.  C.  E. 

REFERENDUM.  P.y  the  referendum,  tTie 
legislative  acts  of  a  representative  assembly 
are  submitted  to  tlie  people  for  enactment  or 
rejection  by  popular  vote.  In  1780  the  new 
Massachusetts  constitution  was  thus  ratified, 
and  since  1825  few  stat**  corstitutions  or 
amendments  thereto  have  gone  into  elTect  with- 
out the  ratification  of  the  voters.  A  second 
type  of  referendum  was  introduced  in  several 
states  by  amendments  to  tlicir  constitutions 
requiring  that  acts  passed  by  the  legislature 
relating  to  specific  stiltjects  (c.  g.,  the  sale  of 
school  lands,  or  the  incurring  of  state  debt) 
must  be  submitted  to  ])opular  vote.  A  later 
practice  wliereln',  in  the  absence  of  such  consti- 
tutional authorization,  legislatures  att^'inpted 
to  refer  to  the  people  miscellaneous  perph-xing 
question,  was  checked  by  court  decisions  deny- 
ing the  power  of  representative  legislatures  to 
delegate  law  nniking  power.  In  1898,  South 
Dakota  {srr)  set  the  first  example  of  adopting 
tlie  optional  or  facultative  referendum.  In 
turn,  Oregon  isrr)  (1!»02),  Nevada  (1905), 
Montana  (19()6).  Oklaliouia  (1907),  Maine 
(1908),  Missouri  (1908),  Arkansas  (1910), 
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Colorado  (liHO),  Arizona  (1011.  in  the  ori-,n- 
nal  constitution),  California  (litll),  Idaiio 
(1912),  Nebraska  (1912),  Ohio  (1912),  Wash- 
inj.'ton  (1012),  Mic-liigan  (10l;5),  and,  in  a  lim- 
ited form,  Massachusetts  (1013),  provided  for 
the  referendum. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  annul  the 
Oregon  amendment,  but  the  courts  have  ruled 
that  this  procedure  "does  not  abolish  or  de- 
stroy the  representative  form  of  government, 
or  substitute  another  in  its  place.  Tiie  rep- 
resentative character  of  the  government  still 
remains."  In  tlie  ton  years,  1902  to  1912,  Ore- 
gon voters  passed  upon  2.3  proposed  statutes, 
16  of  these  were  referred  to  them  by  the  leg- 
islative assembly;  of  these,  5  were  ratified  and 
11  rejected.  Nine  were  acts  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  legislative  assemblj',  and  were 
brought  before  the  people  by  petition;  of  these 
4  were  ratified  and  5  were  rejected.  From 
1898  to  1912,  in  all  the  other  states,  only  34 
statutes,  enacted  by  the  legislatures,  were 
brought  before  the  people  by  referendum  pe- 
tition. Of  these,  17  were  ratified  and  17  were 
rejected. 

See  Initiative;  Lexjislation,  Direct;  Ore- 
gon; Recall. 

References:  ''Referendum  in  Operation" 
in  Quarterly  Rei-ieic,  CCXIV  (1011),  509-538; 
E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Referendum,  Initiative  and 
Recall  in  Am.  (1912)  ;  C.  A.  Beard,  Readings 
in  Am.  Gov.  and  PoHt.  (1911),  413-431;  C.  A. 
Beard  and  B.  E.  Shultz,  Documents  on  Indtia- 
tire,  Referendum  and  Recall  (1012)  ;  J. 
Bourne,  Jr.,  Popular  vs.  Delegated  Gov.  (1910), 
a  speech  delivered  in  U.  S.  Senate  May  5, 
1910,  Hpeech,  Feb.  27,  1911,  printed  as  separate 
pamphlet  (1911);  M.  A.  Schafi'ner,  "The  In- 
itiative and  Referendum"  in  Wisconsin  Li- 
brary Commission,  Comparative  Legislation 
Bulletin,  Xo.  11  (1907);  E.  E.  Slosson,  "The 
Referendum  in  Action"  in  Independent,  XLIX 
(1910),  734-740;  G.  H.  Haynes,  "People's 
Rule  in  Oregon"  in  Pol.  Sci.  Quar.,  XXVI 
(1911),  32-G2,  "People's  Rule  on  Trial"  in 
Pol.  Hci.  Quar..  XXVIII  (1013),  18-33;  W.  B. 
Munro,  Initiative,  Referendum  and  Recall 
(1912);  F.  A.  Cleveland,  Organized  Democ- 
raoxj  (1913),  Pt.  IV;  A.  L.  ix)well.  Popular 
Opinion  and  Pojntlar  Government  (1013),  with 
appendix  of  instances;  Am.  Year  Book,  1910, 
and  year  by  year. 

George  H.  Haynes. 

REFORM  IN  GOVERNMENT.  See  imder 
Executive;   .Judicial;   Legislative. 

REFORM  MOVEMENTS,  POLITICAL.  Ma- 
chinery of  Government. — Movements  for  re- 
form may  be  called  political  for  either  of  two 
reasons,  first,  because  they  propose  changes  in 
the  Constitution,  in  legislation  or  in  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  or,  second,  be- 
cause they  become  issues  in  the  party  struggle. 
A  governmental  reform  maj'  become  a  partisan 


issue  and  so  illustrate  both  (]ualitic3  of  the 
typical  political  movement.  Tlie  dillerence  be- 
tween a  governmental  reform  that  is  effected 
without  becoming  a  partisan  issue  and  one 
tliat  is  secured  through  party  effort,  is  siiown 
by  tlie  diverse  history  of  the  constitutional 
changes  in  the  election  of  the  President  and 
tliose  affecting  the  clioice  of  Senators.  Tlie 
original  method  of  electing  a  President  by  an 
electoral  college  was  rendered  impracticable 
through  the  rise  of  political  parties  wliicli 
gradually  appropriated  that  privilege  for  the 
people.  This  change,  though  of  profound  sig- 
nificance, was  in  no  sense  a  partisan  issue  or 
a  party  measure,  but  grew  inevitably  out  of 
the  nature  of  political  parties.  A  hun- 
dred years  later,  the  growth  of  certain  par- 
tisan abuses  led  to  agitation  for  a  similar 
transference  of  the  right  to  elect  United  States 
Senators  from  the  state  legislature  to  the 
people  and  became  a  matter  of  political  dis- 
cussion and  party  agitation.  The  direct  elec- 
tion of  Senators  was  secured  in  states  where 
the  people's  choice,  expressed  in  a  primary  elec- 
tion, was  considered  binding  Viy  the  legislature. 
In  the  same  line  of  democratic  reform  througli 
political  agitation  are  the  movements  for  the 
referendum  (see),  popular  initiative  [see]  and 
the  recall  (see),  all  of  wliich  tend  to  secure  to 
the  people  more  effective  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. Reform  of  the  civil  service  [see]  also, 
while  non-partisan  in  its  methods,  strives  to 
lessen  party  abuses  by  removing  onS  great 
source  of  party  power  in  city,  state  and 
nation.  These  proposed  reforms  are  all  direct- 
ed against  evils  that  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  present  party  system,  and  consequent- 
ly are  all  purely  political  in  their  nature. 

Reforms  as  Party  Issues. — Xo  attempt  will 
here  be  made  to  enumerate  tlie  many  political 
reforms  that  now  claim  public  attention.  A 
few  only  are  selected  as  illustrations  of  several 
classes  of  movements,  all  having  political  sig- 
nificance. The  question  of  woman  suffrage 
(see)  is  not  a  party  matter.  Its  object  is  a 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  electorate, 
but  the  proposed  extension  has  not  yet  become 
a  party  issue.  The  struggle  against  in- 
temperance began  as  a  purely  social  effort, 
but  it  could  not  be  kept  out  of  poli- 
tics. In  no  country  has  an  active  temper- 
ance propaganda  been  long  maintained  with- 
out recourse  to  some  sort  of  political  ac- 
tion (see  Prohibition  P.\rty,  Liquor  Legis- 
lation). The  child-labor  (see)  movement  may 
be  described  as  of  an  industrial,  educational 
and  social  nature,  since  its  promoters  seek  to 
effect  a  change  in  industry,  to  extend  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  to  save  the  child  to 
the  family  and  to  society.  But  these  objects 
pursued  without  any  effort  to  enact  and  en- 
force laws  would  command  little  attention. 
The  present  movement  is  backed  by  a  non- 
partisan league,  but  it  seeks  to  gain  party 
support  for  its  legislation. 
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The  coming  of  the  capitalistic  age  in  indus- 
try has  given  rise  to  continual  conflict  between 
wage-earners  and  capitalists.  The  two  parties 
to  the  controversy  have  become  more  and  more 
thoroughly  organized  and  their  struggle  has 
large  political  as  well  as  economic  importance, 
while  some  of  the  reform  movements  generated 
thereby  are  social,  some  industrial  and  some 
political.  Profit  sharing  and  cofiperation  are 
advocated  for  the  relief  of  industrial  condi- 
tions; compulsory  arbitration  (see)  is  urged 
for  political  reasons.  But  the  wage-earners 
represent  only  one  section  of  the  citizenship 
whose  grievances  arise  from  organized  capital. 
The  farmers  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of  rail- 
way monopoly,  and  as  a  result  arose  the 
Grange  {see)  organization  and  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  (see).  Granger  laws  of  importance 
(see  Granger  Cases)  were  enacted  in  several 
states,  followed  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  (see  Interstate  Commerce  axd  Cases). 
Thus  were  political  results  obtained  from  an 
industrial  movement.  With  increasing  insis- 
tence the  evils  attacked  by  the  Grangers  are 
becoming  the  object  of  political  controversy 
and  reform  efforts. 

That  a  given  reform  may  be  furthered  either 
by  nonpartisan  or  partisan  motliods  is  shown 
in  the  case  of  proposed  changes  in  tax  legisla- 
tion. The  "single  ta.v  on  land  values"  is  in 
England  a  party  measure,  while  in  America 
it  is  advanced  only  by  a  non-partisan  organiza- 
tion  (see  Tax,  Single). 

Socialism. — One  movement  remains  to  be 
considered  because  of  its  significance  and  its 
comprehensive  character.  Socialism  (see)  is 
the  only  system  tliat  offers  a  complete  substitu- 
tion for  the  present  industrial,  economic  and 
political  organization  of  society.  It  would 
break  down  present  distinctions  of  all  kinds 
and  would  reorganize  society  in  such  a  way 
as  to  render  all  other  political  reforms  un- 
necessary. Socialists  are  fond  of  describing 
their  scheme  as  the  democratization  of  indus- 
try, and  every  political  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy tliey  claim  as  their  own,  toaching 
inr-anwhile  that  all  will  be  futile  unless  or- 
ganized society  removes  from  jirivate  liands 
the  ownership  and  control  of  the  instruments 
of  production.  So  successful  has  become  the 
Hociiilistic  proi)agan(la  tliat  it  has  produced  a 
new  clasHification  of  reform  movements.  The 
public  school  system  is  described  as  socialis- 
tic; likewise  the  j)ostaI  service,  tlie  government 
telegraph,  the  government  ownership  of  rail- 
ways, mines,  forests;  the  city  ownership  ,)f 
street  car  systc-ms,  tlie  publie  water  and  light 
supplies;  state  banking,  state  insurance  and 
ol<l  age  pensions,  are  each  and  all  i)ronoun<rd 
socialistic,  as  is  the  policy  of  protection,  while 
free  trade  is  condemned  as  anti-socialistic. 
The  TIcnry  George  (srr  Sinuik  Tax  )  move- 
ment is  often  calli'd  socialistic,  wlieii  in  reality 
it  proposea  to  adopt  some  only  of  the  specific 
reforms   of   socialism    for    tl.e   avowed    purpose 
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of  forestalling  the  setting  up  of  a  socialistic 
state.  Many  other  reformers  favor  one  or  an- 
other of  the  socialist's  propositions  without 
accepting  his  underlying  theory  of  government. 
Throughout  the  world  socialists  have  adopted 
the  political  party  as  a  means  of  spreading 
their  faith,  and  they  frankly  appeal  for  politi- 
cal support  in  their  effort  to  supplant  the  pres- 
ent political  regime. 

See  Corrupt  Practices  Acts;  Independent 
Movements  in  Politics;  Municipal  Voters 
League;  Nominating  Systems;  Non-Pae- 
tisan  politic^vl  organizations;  publicity; 
Third  Parties. 

References:  H.  George,  Progress  and  Poverty 
(1807)  ;  R.  T.  Ely,  Socialism  and  Social  Re- 
form (1894),  especially  Pt.  IV;  G.  Smith,  1 
Questions  of  the  Day  (1893),  Essaj's  I  and 
VIII;  J.  Bryce,  "Hindrances  to  Good  Citizen- 
ship" in  Yale  Lectures,  1909,  107-123;  Jane 
Addams,  Democracy  and  Social  Ethics  (1902), 
ch.  vii;  R.  C.  Brooks,  Corruption  in  A7n.  Poli- 
tics (1910),  287-290;  T.  Roosevelt,  "Reform 
through  Social  Work"  in  his  American  Ideals 


(1897),  343-359. 
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REFORM  SCHOOLS.  See  Schools,  Indus- 
trial. 

REFORMATORIES.  Definition.— In  this  ar- 
ticle, the  term  "reformatories"  will  be  applied 
to  state  reformatory  prisons  for  young  men 
above  the  age  of  16  years.  In  this  class  are 
included  such  institutions  as  tliose  at  Elmira, 
New  York,  Concord.  Massachusetts,  Rahway, 
New  Jersey,  Huntingdon,  Pennsylvania,  Mans- 
field. Ohio,  and  Jefferson  City,  Indiana. 

While  the  laws  governing  state  reformatories 
differ  in  detail  in  the  different  states,  most  of 
them  follow  certain  general  lines.  They  usual- 
ly provide  for  the  admission  of  young  men 
l)etween  the  ages  of  IG  and  25  convicted  for 
the  first  time  of  a  felony.  Prisoners  are 
committed  on  indeterminate  or  indefinite  sen- 
tences, usually  with  a  minimum  and  maximum 
limit.  In  a  number  of  states,  provision  is 
made  for  the  transfer  of  incorrigibles  from 
juvenile  reformatories  to  tlie  State  reforma- 
tory and  from  the  reformatory  to  the  state 
prison,  without  a  new  trial. 

Plant. — The  architecture  of  the  state  re- 
formatory is  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  state 
prisons,  except  tliat  the  cells  are  usually  lar- 
ger and  better  liglited  and  there  is  provision 
for  scliool  rooms  and  lecture  rooms,  and  often 
for   gyiniiasimii    and    athletic    fields. 

Grades  and  Marks.  In  most  state  reforma- 
tories, the  prisoners  are  <livided  into  grades 
indicated  by  diversified  uniforms.  Prisoners 
usually  eiit4'r  the  second  grade  and  are  pro 
moted  or  <lemoted  according  to  their  record. 
Prisoners  are  ])laced  in  the  third  grade  for 
serious  violations  of  the  rules  but  can  usually 
regain  the  second  grade  after  a  brief  period 
of  a  clear  record. 
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In  most  of  the  reformatories  there  is  an 
ehvborate  system  of  marks.  The  prisoner  is 
marked  upon  liis  conduct,  his  seliool  work,  and 
liis  industrial  work.  He  is  liable  to  lose  marks 
for  lack  of  neatness  in  his  clothing,  cell  or 
sciiool  books,  for  talking,  being  out  of  line, 
interfering  with  other  inmates,  waste  of  food 
or  material,  injury  to  property,  etc.,  etc.  In 
some  reformatories  as  high  as  fiftj'  ditferent 
items  may  be  noted,  any  one  of  which  may 
affect  the  question  of  the  lengtii  of  time  before 
wiiich    the    prisoner    may    regain    his    liberty. 

Time  of  Parole. — In  most  state  reforma- 
tories, the  time  of  parole  is  determined  by  the 
governing  board  of  the  prison  and  in  every 
rightly  organized  reformatory  the  effort  is  to 
produce  such  a  character  as  will  lead  the  au- 
tliorities  to  believe  that  the  prisoner,  if  re- 
leased, will  lead  an  upright  and  orderly  life. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  governing  board  with 
tlie  assistance  of  the  superintendent  and  other 
officers  of  the  reformatory  to  discover  when 
the  prisoner  has  attained  this  character.  This 
question  is  determined  not  simply  by  the  writ- 
ten record,  showing  the  marks  gained  by  the 
prisoner  but  also  by  the  judgment  of  the 
officers  as  to  the  genuineness  and  fixity  of  the 
right  purpose  of  the  prisoner.  A  bad  man, 
unchanged  in  his  character,  may  make  a  per- 
fectly clean  record  while  in  prison.  An  experi- 
enced and  fair-minded  officer  who  is  in  dailj' 
contact  with  the  prisoners  can  usually,  in  the 
course  of  months,  form  a  just  opinion  as  to 
the  actual  disposition  and  purposes  of  the 
prisoner. 

Essentials  of  Reformation:  Diagnosis. — The 
essentials  for  the  reformation  of  first  offenders 
may  be  outlined  as  follows:  (1)  There  must 
be  a  thorough  diagnosis  involving  the  study  of 
the  entire  man.  It  will  include  a  thorough 
physical  and  medical  examination  by  a  com- 
petent physician,  a  psychological  examination 
by  a  qualified  psychiatrist,  who  may  be  the 
same  physician,  a  study  and  full  record  of  the 
history  of  the  prisoner,  including  his  heredity, 
his  home  conditions,  his  education,  his  pre- 
vious associations,  his  religious  affiliations  and 
training,  his  industrial  training  and  experi- 
ence, his  moral  preceptions,  disposition  and 
real  character,  his  court  record,  institutional 
record,    and    his    criminal    experience. 

Officials. — (2)  In  order  that  the  personal  in- 
fluence and  judgment  of  the  officers  may  be 
brought  to  bear  individually  upon  every  pris- 
oner, many  believe  that  each  reformatory 
ought  to  be  limited  to  500  or  600  inmates. 
The  assistant  superintendent  who  is  the  dis- 
ciplinary officer  must  be  able  to  secure  not 
only  obedience  but  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  the  inmates  both  by  the  fairness  of  his  de- 
cisions and  the  spirit  in  which  he  administers 
discipline.  The  superintendent  of  schools  must 
be  able  to  discover  the  intellectual  capabilities 
and  possibilities  of  his  pupils,  to  awaken  their 
ambition.     He  must  be  able  to  awaken  a  new 
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realization  of  the  value  of  knowledge  and  to 
inspire  a  genuine  desire  for  learning.  The 
curricuhun  must  be  adapted  to  tlie  actual 
needs  of  the  pupils  with  a  view  to  their  effi- 
ciency and  success  in  the  outside  world.  The 
chaplains  or  moral  instructors  must  be  not 
only  men  of  genuine  religious  spirit  but  men 
wlio  can  present  the  truth  in  living  form,  can 
awaken  spirituality  in  sluggisii  souls,  and  can 
recognize  in  unexpected  places  aspiration  and 
craving  for  better  things.  The  power  of  re- 
ligion as  a  reformatory  agency  can  not  be  ig- 
nored by  anyone  who  hopes  to  accomplish  this 
difficult  task.  The  religious  work  of  the  re- 
formatories should  be  done  by  chosen  men  for 
that  purpose.  Great  good  may  be  accomplished 
by  occasional  visits,  but  the  every  day  work 
must  be  done  by  tliose  who  are  directly  re- 
sponsible for  it.  The  physical  director  must 
study  and  know  the  physical  needs  of  tlie  men. 
He  must  not  only  know  the  science  of  pliysical 
development  but  he  must  know  how  to  develop 
cliaracter  through  training,  team  work,  fair 
umpiring  and  sportsmansliip  on  the  athletic 
field.  Military  drill  may  play  ah  efficient  part 
in  the  physical  and  moral  training  of  students, 
but  it  is  now  generally  agreed  that  it  should 
hold  a  secondary  place  and  should  not  be  the 
controlling    impulse   of   the    reformatory. 

Every  officer  in  the  prison  should  be  selected 
with  special  reference  to  his  ability  to  con- 
tribute to  the  work  of  establishing  right  char- 
acter. They  should  be  clean,  intelligent,  whole- 
some men,  inspired  with  an  earnest  purpose 
to  follow  the  lead  of  the  superintendent  in  his 
endeavors. 

Industrial  Training. —  (3)  Industrial  occu- 
pation and  training  are  recognized  as  an  essen- 
tial part  of  reformatory  discipline.  It  is  gen- 
erally agreed  that  it  is  proper  for  prisoners 
to  earn  their  own  support  as  far  as  practicable, 
but  that  the  securing  of  a  revenue  from  the 
labor  of  the  prisoners  should  be  secondary  to 
the  general  purpose  of  reformation  and  should 
not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  necessary 
work  of  the  school  of  letters  or  vocational 
training.  As  a  rule  it  is  found  that  vocational 
training  can  not  be  adequately  secured  in  con- 
nection with  the  ordinary  domestic  work,  farm- 
ing and  industrial  work  of  the  institution  but 
that  it  is  necessary  in  each  of  these  depart- 
ments to  introduce  specific  manual  and  voca- 
tional training.  A  few  boys  may  learn  to  be 
bakers,  tailors,  stationary  engineers  or  horti- 
culturists in  the  work  of  the  institutions,  but 
the  rank  and  file  must  learn  by  special  train- 
ing or  not  at  all.  This  is  especially  true  be- 
cause, through  the  opposition  of  labor  organi- 
zation, the  field  of  prison  industries  is  greatly 
restricted. 

Supervision  under  Parole. — The  most  criti- 
cal part  of  the  work  of  the  reformatories  is  the 
treatment  of  the  inmate  during  the  parole  pe- 
riod after  his  release  from  the  prison.  The 
reformatories  employ  one  or  more  parole  agents 
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whose  duties  are  to  study  the  qualifications 
and  bent  of  the  prisoner  before  his  release,  to 
assist  him  if  necessary  in  obtaining  employ- 
ment, which  must  invariably  be  secured  in 
advance;  to  get  into  touch  with  the  employer 
and  enlist  his  cooperation  in  helping  the 
young  man  to  maintain  his  purpose  of  rigiit 
living;  to  visit  and  correspond,  encourage, 
stimulate  and  to  return  him  to  the  institution, 
if  necessary  and  to  help  him  to  get  a  fresh 
start.  Tiie  parole  agent  is  to  be  wise  and 
sympathetic  but  is  to  keep  in  the  mind  of 
the  prisoner  the  fact  that  if  he  cannot  control 
iiimsclf,  he  will  have  to  be  restrained. 

Defective  Delinquency. — The  work  of  the 
state  reformatories  has  been  greatly  hindered 
by  the  presence  in  them  of  a  considerable 
number  of  subnormal  men.  Recent  study  of 
inmates  of  the  reformatory  at  Elmira,  New 
York  and  Rahway,  Mew  Jersey,  indicate  tliat 
from  twenty  per  cent  to  tliirty-three  per  cent 
of  the  prisoners  in  state  reformatories  really 
belong  to  tlie  feeble-minded  class,  and  are  not 
amenable  to  reformatory  treatment.  These 
young  men  are  usually  classed  as  "defective 
delinquents"  and  it  is  coming  to  be  generally 
agreed  that  it  is  a  waste  of  effort  to  apply  to 
them  the  discipline  and  training  of  a  reforma- 
tory; but  tliat  they  should  be  transferred  to 
an  institution  for  the  feeble-minded  and  should 
be  segregated  in  order  to  prevent  the  exer- 
cising  of   tlieir   criminal    impulses. 

A  bill  was  introduced  in  tlie  legislature  of 
the  state  of  New  ^'ork  in  the  year  1!)12  for 
the  establislmient  of  an  institution  for  "de- 
fective delinquents"  and  it  is  probable  that 
such  an  institution  will  be  established  in  the 
near  future.  Tlie  state  has  already  in  custody 
in  its  state  reformatory  and  its  institution  for 
juvenile  delinquents  a  HufTicicnt  numl)er  of  boys 
and  young  men  of  this  class  to  till  a  good  sized 
institution. 

See  (HiMiNAi.,  Refokmatio.n  of;  Crime,  Sta- 

TISTK  S    or •;     PkMTKMIAKIKS. 

References:  Anieriran  Yiar  lionk,  lf)10.  and 
year  by  year;  ('.  R.  Henderson.  I'cnal  and  lie- 
pirmatory  Inslituiions  (1!)10),  J'rrroitirc 
.\  i/rnries  and  Mrlliotis  (111  Id);  11.  M.  I'.oits, 
Hcienre  of  I'molngi/  (  lt)()l  )  ;  S.  J.  Rarrows,  h'c- 
frtruuitory  Si/stcm  in  the  Initid  Statcn  (lilOO)  ; 
( Hiio  State  Kcfonnatnry.  .Manslicjd,  Annual  Uv- 
porta  (l!»(ir>  to  dat<-);  Z.  U.  Hrockway.  /■'/// 1/ 
Vrnrs  of  I'rixon  Srrrire  (1!>12)  ;  F.  II.  Wines, 
I'limnhmrnt  and  lit  formation  (llHO);  I'nite.l 
States  Rureau  of  the  Census,  Prisoners  and 
Jitrrnilc  Iirlinq\trnts  in  Institutions  (1!I04); 
Arthur  Train,  I'risonrr  at  the  liar  (lllOCtI; 
American  I'rison  AM«oeintir)n  (formerly  Na- 
linnal  Prison  A.HSdciation ) .  lirports  (  IHTO  to 
(late).  Hastinoh   II.  Hart. 
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lina, South  Carolina  and  Wyoming.  There 
are  separate  schools  for  delinquent  girls 
in  twenty-two  states.  There  are  separate 
schools  for  delinquent  colored  boys  in  Vir- 
ginia and  Alabama.  In  nearly  all  industrial 
schools  for  boys  the  trustees  hold  guardianship 
with  the  right  to  release  boys  on  parole.  See 
CiiiLDREX,  Dependent,  Public  Care  of; 
Court,  Juvenile;  Reformatories;  Schools, 
Industrial.  H.  H.  H. 

REFUGEES.  See  Alien;  Asylum,  Inter- 
national;   EXPU"LSION. 

REGENTS'  EXAMINATIONS.  State-wide 
examinations  are  each  year  iield  under  tlie  di- 
rection of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  for  testing  various  kinds 
and  grades  of  individual  and  professional  pro- 
ficiency. Beginning  in  ISO;'),  tiieir  scope  has 
greatly  widened ;  and  in  1910  included :  pre- 
liminary or  elementary  examinations  (254,332 
papers  reported),  academic  or  high  sciiool  ex- 
aminations in  January  and  June  (330,910  pa- 
pers), professional  (medical,  dental,  nurse, 
etc.),  training  class,  training  school,  state 
certificate,  Cornell  scholarship,  etc.  A  total 
of  081,210  different  jjapers  was  reported  in 
1910,  and  40,216  credentials  issued.  Academic 
credentials  are  accepted  for  admission  by  a 
large  numlier  of  colleges.  See  Education,  Re- 
cent Tendencies  in;  Education,  State  Su- 
perintendents OF;  Schools,  Public,  System 
AND  Problems;  State  Examiners.  Refer- 
ences: N.  Y.  State  Edu.  Dept.,  Seventh  Ati- 
nual  Report,  1911.  K.  C.  B. 

REGISTER  OF  DEEDS.  See  Recorder  of 
Deeds. 

REGISTER  OF  THE  TREASURY.  Under 
the  organic  law  of  1789,  creating  the  Treasury 
l)i'|»artment,  provision  was  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  register  whose  duties  were  to 
keep  an  account  of  all  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  ])ublic  moneys  and  of  all  debts  due  to 
and  from  the  government.  To  this  otTicer  was 
entrusted  the  preservation  of  all  vouchers. 
Since  1894  his  duties  are  more  specificallv 
concerned  with  the  interest-bearing  debt  and 
certain  duties  incident  to  the  redemption  of 
United  States  currency  prior  to  its  final  de- 
struction. He  signs  and  registers  all  United 
States  bonds.  In  his  reports,  jmblislied  in  tlie 
anniml  Finanee  Reports  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, may  be  found  much  valuable  histor- 
ical material  relating  to  the  governniint  loans. 
Of  sjieeial  note  is  that  made  of  189(i.  See 
Deiit,  IM'hlic,  Administration  ok.  Reference: 
r.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  I'imuwc  Reports,  lS!t(i, 
.-,84-072.  I).    K.   1). 

REGISTER  OF  WILLS.  The  ropi.ster  of 
wills  is  usually  the  probate  judge.  Each  coun- 
ty  has  sonic  ofilcer,  sometimes  called  the  reg- 
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ister  of  wills,  whose  duties  are  to  probate 
wills,  grant  letters  testamentary,  letters  of  ad- 
ministration and  guardianships,  settlement  of 
estates  of  decedents  and  minors.  Their  ac- 
tions, liowever,  are  usually  reviewable  in  the 
circuit  courts.  In  some  states,  the  probate 
judge  and  the  county  recorder  each  keep  rec- 
ords of  wills.  See  L'oikt  of  Pkouate.  Ref- 
erence: Constitutions  of  the  states. 

T.  N.  H. 

REGISTRATION  OF  MAIL.  The  registra- 
tion of  mail  witii  a  view  to  insuring  greater 
certainty  in  respect  to  its  delivery  and  the 
insurance  against  loss  in  case  of  its  non-deliv- 
ery up  to  $25.00  was  first  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1855.  The  benefits  of  this  service  are 
obtained  by  paying  a  fee  of  ten  cents  in  addi- 
tion to  regular  postage  which  is  paid  by  affix- 
ing ordinary  stamps  to  that  amount.  The  sys- 
tem consists  in  giving  to  the  sender  a  receipt 
for  the  letter  or  package  mailed,  in  registering 
the  latter  at  each  point  of  its  journey,  and  in 
obtaining  and  forwarding  to  the  sender  a  re- 
ceipt from  the  addressee  acknowledging  its  re- 
ceipt if  so  requested.  This  latter  feature  is 
of  great  importance  since,  apart  from  the  in- 
creased security  obtained,  the  sender  is  fur- 
nished with  proof  that  the  communication  has 
been  received,  and  the  date  of  the  receipt,  that 
is  often  of  value  to  him  in  legal  proceedings 
and  business  negotiations  generally.  That  this 
service  is  found  to  be  desirable  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1910, 
42,053,57-4  letters  and  other  packages  were  reg- 
istered as  against  but  18,422,649  registered  in 
1900.  See  Postal  System  of  the  United 
States.  References:  U.  S.  Postmaster  Gener- 
al, Annual  Reports;  Official  Postal  Guide  (an- 
nual). W.   F.   W. 


REGISTRATION       OF       VOTERS. 
Votebs,  Registration  of. 


See 


REGISTRY  OF  SHIPPING.  Congress,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1789,  provided  rules  for  registering 
for  the  foreign  trade  vessels  built  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  also  foreign-built  ships  that 
were  owned  by  American  citizens  on  May  1, 
1789;  for  enrolling  for  the  coasting  trade  both 
of  these  classes  of  vessels  of  20  or  more  tons 
register;  r.nd  for  licensing  vessels  from  5  to 
20  tons  register.  An  act  of  Congress,  passed 
in  1817,  excluded  foreign  vessels  from  the 
coasting  trade.  The  law  of  1817  is  still  in 
firce,  and  applies  also  to  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  Alaska,  Hawaii  and 
Porto  Rico;  but  not  to  our  trade  with  tlie 
Philippines    {see  Coasting  Trade). 

The  measurement  of  vessels  and  their  regis- 
try or  enrollment  is  tlie  work  of  the  Surveyors 
of  the  Ports  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  (see 
Navigation).  The  gross  register  tonnage  of 
a  vessel  is   the  number  of   cubic  feet  of   the 


ship's  closed-in  capacity  divided  by  100.  The 
net  register  tonnage  is  the  luimber  of  cubic  feet 
of  the  vessel's  cargo  and  jjassenger  capacity 
divided  l)y  100.  In  addition  vessels  may  bo  un- 
olliciaily  classed  by  disi)Iacement — that  is,  by 
the  number  of  tons  of  water  displaced  by  the 
hull  when  loaded.  See  Coasting  Trade;  Nav- 
igation, Regulation  ok;  Quarantine;  Siiip- 
riNG,  Regulation  of.  References:  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner of  Corporations,  Report  on  Trans- 
portation hy  Mater  in  the  United  States 
(1909),  117-119;  E.  R.  Jolmson,  Ocean  and 
Inland  Water  Transportation  (1906),  chs.  i, 
XV;  \V.  F.  Johnson,  Century  of  Expansion 
(1903),  ch.  iii;  bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart, 
Manual   (1908),  §  181.  E.  R.  J. 

REGULARITY  IN  POLITICS.  Two  sets  of 
delegates  from  a  county  or  district  sometimes 
appear  in  a  state  convention,  representing  sep- 
arate factions  of  the  party.  The  committee 
on  credentials  supported  by  the  convention  de- 
termines which  faction  shall  be  recognized  as 
"regular"  and  its  delegates  seated.  In  like 
manner,  when  party  divisions  send  more  than 
one  set  of  delegates  to  a  national  convention, 
the  question  of  "regularity"  is  settled  by  the 
convention  as  the  court  of  final  appeal  and  one 
faction  becomes  the  recipient  of  all  party  fa- 
vors to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  Regularity 
in  individual  political  action  is  urged  upon  all 
their  members  by  party  managers  in  the  in- 
terest of  party  uniformity  and  power.  The 
very  use  of  the  word  indicates  significantly 
the  position  occupied  by  the  organized  party 
and  its  leaders  in  a  popular  state,  and  sug- 
gests the  subordination  of  the  individual  to 
the  organization — one  of  the  most  significant 
facts  in  American  political  history.  See  In- 
dependent Movements  in  Politics;  Loyalty 
to  Party;  Voting,  Independent.  References: 
R.  H.  Fuller,  Government  by  the  People 
(1908),  67,  68,  190;  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democ- 
racy and  the  Party  System  (1910),  index  title 
"Regularity,"  J.   M. 

REGULATORS.  Term  applied  to  the  North 
Carolina  insurgents,  back  country  people,  about 
1768-1771,  v/ho  revolted  against  the  rule  of 
Governor  Tryon  because  of  "excessive  taxes, 
dishonest  sheriffs,  and  extortionate  fees."  The 
term  w'as  also  applied  in  South  Carolina  as 
early  as  1766  to  the  members  of  an  association 
called  the  "Regulation,"  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  administer  justice  in  the  absence  of 
courts.    See  Insurrections,  History  of. 

0.  C.  H. 


REICHSTAG.  See  Germany,  Federal  Diet 


of. 


RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  Freedom  and 
Equality. — The  right  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  was  one  of  the  rights 
asserted  in  some  of  the  earliest  state  constitu- 
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tions  and  in  some  form  recognized  in  all  of 
them  as  it  is  also  recognized  in  the  First 
Amendment  to  tiie  Federal  Constitution.  P.ut 
the  principle  of  religious  liberty  is  broader 
than  that  of  mere  religious  tolerance.  In  the 
first  i)lace  government  within  its  proper  scope 
is  concerned  only  with  the  actions  and  inten- 
tions of  its  members  and  not  with  their  mo- 
tives or  beliefs,  and  religious  freedom  is  only 
a  portion  of  that  freedom  of  thinking  and 
speaking  which  each  person  is  entitled  to  enjoy 
without  interference  so  long  as  the  course  of 
civil  conduct  prescribed  by  law  is  observed 
{see  Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press). 
In  the  second  place,  the  general  principle  of 
equality  of  all  persons  Ix'foro  the  law  excludes 
discriminations  on  account  of  religious  belief, 
with  the  result  that  religious  tests  should  not 
be  made  the  basis  of  political  rights  or  for 
determining  qualifications  for  office  or  in  gen- 
eral for  the  possession,  exercise,  or  protection 
of  civil    rights. 

Recognition  of  the  Existence  of  Religious 
Beliefs. — Government  may,  however,  with  pro- 
priety take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  subject  to  its  laws  have 
some  form  of  religious  belief,  and  that  the 
Christian  religion  in  its  various  phases  is  the 
prevalent  religious  system  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  Therefore,  it  has  been  considered 
not  improper  to  open  legislative  sessions  and 
the  sessions  of  constitutional  conventions  with 
prayer  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  belief, 
without  regard  to  any  recognized  distinction 
as  to  .sect,  and  to  issue  executive  proclamations 
for  thanksgiving  to  the  Deity  and  for  supplica- 
tion for  divine  interference  in  cases  of  im- 
pending calamity.  Since  there  is  no  method  by 
which  the  constitutionality  or  validity  of  such 
proceed ing.s  can  be  tested,  these  matters  must 
be  determined  by  usage  in  the  exercise  of  a 
sound  discretion.  In  taking  cognizance  of  the 
general  existence  of  religious  beliefs  it  is 
jiropcr  to  recjuire  of  witnesses  that  they  take 
a  solemn  oath  in  a  form  likely  to  be  most 
cfTectual  for  those  entertaining  the  Christian 
belief  a.s  to  moral  duty  and  future  i)unisiunent, 
but  as  the  object  of  the  oath  is  to  secure  the 
8f>eaking  of  the  truth  any  form  may  be  adopted 
which  is  most  likely  to  be  elTictual  in  the 
particular  ca.sc  and  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
is  not  to  be  excluded  because  of  his  conscien- 
tious objection  ti>  any  particular  form  of  oath 
nor  on  account  of  his  peculiar  religious  belief 
or  his  want  of  belief  as  to  future  spiritual 
punishnniit.  Knforced  ol)servance  of  the 
Christian  Sabbath  may  be  required  to  such 
extent  as  to  prevent  a  course  of  conduct  gen- 
erally shocking  In  the  senlimenlH  of  the  [>f()ple, 
and  in  order  that  the  peace  of  the  community 
Htid  the  rcaHoniiblc  enjoyment  of  ttu-  privilcgi-s 
of  religious  wor.slii[)  may  Im-  secured.  lUas- 
pheniy  against  the  Cliristian  religi(m  may  for 
likf  reasons  Ih-  miidi-  punisliablc  On  the  other 
hand,   the   religious    liberty    uf   the    individiuil 
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is  n(;t  interfered  with  by  requiring  that  he 
coirkj)ly  with  the  rules  of  civil  conduct  pre- 
scribed by  law  although  they  may  be  contrary 
to  his  peculiar  religious  beliefs,  for  there  is 
no  exemption  from  the  obligations  of  law  on 
account  of  a  belief,  however  conscientious,  that 
such  obligations  are  unjustifiable  or  unwar- 
ranted. 

Taxation. — It  would  clearly  be  an  interfer- 
ence with  religious  freedom  to  impose  pecuni- 
ary burdens  on  account  of  any  particular  be- 
lief or  want  of  belief,  or  exact  any  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  any  form  of  religious 
service.  Therefore  public  money  can  not  prop- 
erly be  devoted  to  the  support  of  churches 
or  of  schools  founded  or  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  religious  instruction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  beliefs  of  any  particular  sect. 
Hut  exemption  of  property-  from  taxation  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  devoted  to  religious  pur- 
poses has  not  been  found  objectionable,  the 
theory  generally  adopted  being  that  some  dis- 
cretion may  be  exercised  as  to  the  subjects 
of  taxation  and  if  there  is  no  unreasonable 
classification  or  discrimination  no  constitution- 
al right  is  violated. 

Bible  in  the  Schools. — The  support  of  educa- 
tion being  considered  a  matter  with  which  gov- 
ernment may  concern  itself  and  for  which 
public  money  may  be  appro])riated  it  is  gener- 
ally held  that  in  making  provision  for  public 
education  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  people 
in  the  Christian  religion  without  recognition 
of  any  particular  sect  may  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, and  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  public  schools,  even  though  in  the  form  of 
a  religious  observance,  participation  in  such 
exercises  by  the  pupils  not  being  required,  is 
not  unlawful.  If  the  right  to  enjoy  school 
privileges  is  not  denied  on  account  of  religious 
belief  and  no  observance  of  forms  is  insisted 
upon  which  in  any  way  interferes  with  freedom 
of  conscience,  no  question  can  arise  which  calls 
for  the  interposition  of  the  courts. 

See  Fukedom  of  Speech  axd  of  the  Press; 

(,>rAI.IFICATIONS   FOR  OFFICE. 

References:  T.  M.  Cooley,  Constitutional 
Jnmltations  (7th  ed.,  1903),  050-677;  H.  C. 
Hlack,  American  Constilutiimal  Lnir  (.3d  ed., 
1010),  .'j27-r)3;);  as  to  religious  toleration  in 
tile  colonies,  see  J.  Story,  Commentaries  on 
th-e  Constitution  (4th  ed.",  ISOl),  §§  50-14.1; 
and  as  to  religious  tests  for  office,  ibid,  §§ 
1843-1849.  Emmn    McClain. 

REMOVAL  OF  CAUSES.  The  original  ju- 
risdiction of  the  federal  courts  authorized  by 
the  Constitution  (.Art.  Ill,  Sec.  ii)  and  pro- 
vid<'(l  f(U'  by  law  may  Ih'  exercised  eitlu'r  by 
the  trial  of  cases  originally  instituted  in  such 
courts  or  removed  to  .such  courts  from  the  state 
courts  in  which  they  are  originally  instituted, 
the  grounds  of  removal  being  such  as  would 
have  warranted  the  (>xercise  of  jurisdiction  by 
the  federal  court  had  the  case  been  originally 
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brought  in  siioh  court  or  authorized  by  laiv 
to  be  there  brought.  The  application  for  re- 
moval is  made  to  tlie  state  court  in  which 
the  suit  is  ponding  with  a  statement  of  tlic 
grounds  therefor.  After  ti>e  application  is 
made  in  due  form  and  at  the  proper  time, 
the  federal  court  to  wiiich  removal  is  sougiit 
may  entertain  original  jurisdiction  of  the  case 
and  proceed  as  though  it  iiad  been  originally 
instituted  in  such  court;  but  if  tlie  metliod  or 
grounds  for  removal  are  not  sufficient,  the 
federal  court  may  remand  the  case  to  the  state 
court  for  furtiier  proceedings.  An  appeal  from 
a  state  court  of  last  resort  to  tiie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  L^nited  States  for  the  determina- 
tion of  some  question  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution, laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States 
is  not  a  removal  of  the  cause  to  the  federal 
court  but  an  ap])lication  to  the  Supreme  Court 
calling  for  the  exercise  of  its  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion. See  Court,  Appellate;  Courts,  Feder- 
al. References:  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Constitu- 
tional Law  (1910),  I,  124,  II,  994;  T.  M. 
Cooley,  Principles  of  Constitutional  Laic  (3d 
ed.,  1S9S),  139-145;  Kentucky  vs.  Powers,  201 
V.  S.  1.  E.  McC. 

REMOVAL  OF  DEPOSITS.  According  to 
the  charter  of  the  Second  United  States  Bank 
{see  Baxk  of  the  United  States,  Second), 
in  1816,  government  funds  were  to  be  deposit- 
ed with  the  bank  unless  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  otherwise  direct,  in  which  case 
that  official  should  lay  before  Congress  the 
reasons  for  such  action.  Xo  question  as  to  the 
advantagp  of  making  deposits  with  the  bank 
arose  until  1832,  when  President  Jackson  was 
making  his  attack  upon  that  institution.  He 
then  raised  a  doubt  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
funds  of  the  government.  Investigation  made 
by  a  congressional  committee  and  by  a  treas- 
ury official  gave  no  support  to  this  suspicion, 
but  Jackson  was  not  reassured. 

A  delay  in  the  settlement  of  a  payment  due 
from  France  to  the  United  States  through  the 
agency  of  the  bank,  and  tlie  bank's  effort  to 
postpone  the  immediate  payment  of  a  govern- 
ment debt,  to  be  made  from  government  funds 
held  on  deposit,  convinced  the  President  that  the 
bank  had  misappropriated  government  money. 
He  therefore  determined  to  remove  the  deposits 


into  the  custody  of  other  institutions.  Techni- 
cally this  could  l)c  ordered  only  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury.  Two  secretaries  in  suc- 
cession, McLane  and  Duane,  objected  to  this 
procedure,  and  the  latter  even  refused  to  resign 
in  order  to  give  way  to  an  official  who  would 
fulliil  Jackson's  wish.  Duanc  was  removed  and 
Taney  appointed.  Before  this  was  accom- 
plished, Jackson,  by  executive  order,  iiad  named 
the  date  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits;  and 
in  an  elaborate  Paper  Read  to  the  Cabinet,  ac- 
cepted full  responsibility  for  the  act,  on  the 
ground  that  under  the  Constitution  he  was 
accountable  for  the  performance  of  duty  by 
the  heads  of  departments.  In  opposition  to 
this  view  was  tlie  vigorous  contention  tliat  the 
Treasury  Department  was  an  executive  depart- 
ment, with  distinct  duties  of  its  own  fixed 
by  statute;  and  that  Congress  had  designedly 
given  it  independent  powers  in  order  to  keep 
asunder  the  purse  and  the  sword.  It  was 
also  argued  that  no  money  could  be  witlidrawn 
from  the  Treasury  except  under  authority  of 
appropriations  made  by  law,  and  that  tlie  re- 
moval of  deposits  without  congressional  au- 
thority contravened  that  law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Taney  did  not  transfer 
to  the  state  banks  the  balance  already  with  the 
United  States  Bank.  Such  balance  was  used 
i.i  meeting  current  expenditures,  and  new  de- 
posits were  made  with  the  new  depositories. 
Moreover,  it  could  be  shown  that  the  secreta- 
ries had  ahvays  possessed  the  power  of  trans- 
ferring public  funds  by  drafts,  and  that  a 
transfer  was  not  a  warrant,  the  payment  of 
which  was  obviously  controlled  under  the  ap- 
propriation   clause   of   the    Constitution. 

In  accordance  with  law,  Taney  presented  to 
Congress  (December  3,  1833)  the  reason  for 
the  removal  of  the  deposits.  It  was  based 
chiefly  on  the  ground  of  expediency:  the  bank's 
charter  expired  in  1836,  and  he  held  it  wise 
to  anticipate  the  closing  days  of  tlie  bank's 
operations  in  making  proper  arrangements  for 
the  care  of  public  funds. 

See  Bank  of  United  States,  First;  De- 
posit OF  Public  Funds;   Jackson,  Andrew. 

References:  W.  G.  Sumner,  Jackson  (1895), 
29G-321  :  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  Hist,  of  the 
United  States    (1903),  197,  bibliography. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 
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General.— The  removal  of  public  officials  is 
the  term  used  to  designate  the  act  of  de- 
priving any  person  of  a  government  position 
which  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  consid- 
ered an  office.  If  the  term  of  office  is  indefi- 
nite, removal  may  occur  at  any  time;  if  the 
term  is  definite,  it  must  take  place  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  to  constitute  removal; 


and  it  may  arise  from  the  abolition  of  the 
office.  According  to  law,  no  incumbent  has  an 
absolute  right  to  an  office ;  he  has  only  the  right 
to  see  that  his  removal  is  legal.  The  national 
government  has  decided  that  the  right  to  re- 
move an  official  is  an  executive  power  that  is 
not  an  incident  of  the  appointive  power  and 
has  decided  that  removals  may  be  made  with- 
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out  express  provision  of  law.  Tlie  opposite  is 
tlie  case  in  most  of  the  states,  for  the  state 
and  local  executives  do  not  possess  any  power 
of  removal  unless  the  law  expressly  confers 
that  power,  or  unless  the  power  of  removal  is 
definitely  recognized  by  the  courts  of  that  state 
as  an  incident  of  the  power  of  appointment. 
Where  offices  have  been  created  by  the  state 
constitution,  it  is  held  that  the  incumbent 
can  be  removed  only  by  impeachment  or  ad- 
dress to  the  legislature,  if  one  of  those  means 
of  removal  is  provided.  If  the  position  is  cre- 
ated by  statute,  the  power  to  remove  must  be 
granted  expressly,  if  tlie  term  of  tlie  incumbent 
is  prescribed.  When  the  term  is  for  good  be- 
havior, removal  is  necessarily  only  for  cause, 
but  if  the  term  is  otherwise  of  indefinite  ex- 
tent, the  incumbent  may  be  removed  by  the 
selection  of  his  successor.  That  arbitrary  re- 
movals have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
causes  of  misgovernment  is  amply  proved  by 
the  spoils  system  (see).  On  the  other  hand, 
inability  to  remove  officials  who  are  either 
incompetent  or  out  of  harmony  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  which  they  are  a  part  has  been 
almost  as  serious  a  defect  in  the  governments 
of  our  states  and  many  of  our  cities,  in  which 
the  decentralized  administrative  organization 
has  tended  to  produce  inefficiency.  In  contrast 
with  this  administrative  inefficiency  in  the 
states,  is  the  power  possessed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  (Art.  II,  Sec.  ii)  not 
only  to  aiJjioint,  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate, all  of  his  subordinates,  and  through  them 
of  lesser  officials,  but  to  remove  any  official 
under  liis  snfx'rvision.  This  power  has  devel- 
oped a  national  administrative  organization 
that  responds  promptly  and  perfectly  to  the 
will    of    tlic    i'n'sidcnt     (.srr). 

Removal  of  Elected  Officials. — As  the  people 
are  able,  presumably,  to  protect  their  interests 
and  enforce  their  wislies,  in  the  case  of  elected 
officials,  by  frequent  elections,  tiiey  have  relied 
almost  solely  on  imp«'acliment  (sec)  to  secure 
the  removal  of  an  elected  official  whose  actions 
are  objectionable.  Any  ofiicial  may  be  removed 
also  for  a  crime  punishable  through  the  courts 
by  imprisonment.  A  more  rrccnt  method  that 
may  be  ai>plie(i  to  elected  officials  is  the  recall 
[sec).  Elected  officials  may  be  removed  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  by  other  officials  or  by  some 
governmental  body.  Judges  arc  removable  in 
nearly  one-half  of  the  states  without  resort 
to  impeachment.  They  may  be  removed  by 
the  gr)vernor  and  legislature  or  by  the  legisla- 
Uirc  alone,  the  cause  always  being  given.  In 
Michigan  the  governor  may  remove  his  col- 
liagnes  for  misconduct  or  neglect  of  duty; 
while  the  legislature  of  some  other  states  has 
power  of  removing  elected  state  administrative 
officials  for  cause,  liy  joint  resolution.  In 
times  past,  elected  city  offiiials  have  been  re- 
movable by  the  state  governors  or  legislatures. 
Some  states  j)ermit  state  interference  at  pres- 
ent.    The  governor  of  New  York  may   remove 


the  presidents  of  the  boroughs  of  greater  New 
York.  The  mayor  of  an  Ohio  city  was  removed 
(1910)  by  the  governor  of  that  state  for  failure 
to  preserve  order.  Sheriffs  are  more  frequent- 
ly subject  to  this  supervision,  being  more  di- 
rectly the  subordinates  of  the  governor.  In 
six  states  other  county  officers  may  be  removed 
by  the  governor  for  cause.  In  two  states  the 
county  board  may  remove  elected  officials  for 
cause.  However,  in  spite  of  the  dependence  of 
the  state  upon  local  officials  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  state  laws  and  the  administration  of 
state  as  well  as  local  business,  New  Y'^ork 
and  Michigan  are  the  only  states  where  most 
local  elected  officers,  as  well  as  all  "state  of- 
ficers" may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  al- 
though the  centralizaticm  of  administration  in 
the  most  progressive  states  is  increasing  the 
power  of  supervision,  including  removal,  which 
the  governor  has  over  local  ofiicials. 

Removal  of  Appointive  Officers. — The  power 
of  removing  appointive  state  and  rural  local 
ofiicials  has  been  very  limited.  In  only  five 
states  has  the  governor  absolute  power  to  re- 
move his  appointees,  although  he  may  remove 
them  in  twentj'-two  others  for  cause.  In  citiea 
there  has  been  a  much  more  marked  movement 
to  grant  mayors  full  and  exclusive  power  to 
remove  appointed  officers,  usually  for  cause; 
but  in  the  larger  cities  of  New  York  state  and 
a  very  few  other  states,  this  power  is  absolute. 
The  President,  Vice-President,  national  judges 
and  other  national  civil  officers  are  removable 
by  impeachment  {sec)  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  conviction  (two-thirds  vote)  in 
the  Senate  (Art.  I,  Sec.  ii,  TJ  .5,  Sec.  iii,  i  G; 
Art.  II,  Sec.  iv).  All  civil  officers  appointed 
l)y  the  President  and  Senate  are  removable  by 
tlie  President  alone.  All  officers  appointed  by 
the  President's  subordinates  are  removable  at 
will  by  the  President  or  by  his  subordinates 
who  may  have  appointed  them,  and  even  offi- 
cials in  the  classified  service  are  removable  by 
the  President  or  his  secretaries,  for  cause,  other 
tlian  political  fir  religious,  and  after  a  hearing. 
The  system,  as  already  noted,  leaves  the  Presi- 
dent efTective  control  over  all  national  adminis- 
trative ofiicers.  thus  erialiling  him  to  carry  into 
clfect  a   definite   consecutive   policy. 

History  of  Removals  (National). — When  the 
subject  of  appiiintments  was  taken  up  in  the 
Con.stitutional  Convention  of  17S7  nothing  was 
said  about  the  removal  of  administrative  of- 
ficers, and  the  proposal  to  permit  the  President 
to  remove  national  judges,  on  application,  from 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives,  re- 
ceived the  vote  of  onlv  one  state.  In  organiz- 
ing the  executive  departments  in  Congress 
(1789)  the  question  of  removal  of  adminis- 
trative officials  was  considered.  Although  the 
Constitution  does  not  mention  the  subject  of 
removal  except  bv  impeachment,  the  House  de- 
cided promptly  that  impeachment  was  intended 
only  as  a  supplementary  method  of  removal. 
It  was  further,  and  by  a  substantial  majority, 
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agreed  that  the  power  of  removal,  being  a  dis- 
tinetly  exeeutive  power  and  not  simply  an  in- 
cident of  appointment,  was  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent alone.  Tlie  Senate  coneurred  in  this  res- 
olution that  the  Senate  need  not  be  consulted 
in  removals,  but  the  vote  of  Vice-President 
Adams  was  necessary  to  break  the  tie.  Three 
quarters  of  a  century  later,  in  its  attempt  to 
carry  througli  its  reconstruction  policy  which 
President  Johnson  opposed,  Congress  passed 
(1S67)  a  tenure-of-office  act  requiring  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate  before  removals  could  be 
made.  This  law,  modilied  in  1869,  when  Gen- 
eral Grant  became  President,  was  repealed  in 
1SS6  after  a  ])rolonged  controversy  between 
President  Cleveland  and  the  Senate. 

The  Process. — Commissions  of  American  of- 
ficials are  usually  made  only  for  a  definite 
term,  but  the  term  may  be  indefinite  in  that 
the  incumbent  holds  his  position  during  good 
behavior  or  during  the  pleasure  of  the  ap- 
pointing power.  Eemovals  from  oflice  may  be 
treated  as  summary  or  for  cause.  (1)  Sum- 
mary removal  may  be  used  when  the  term 
is  at  the  pleasure  of  the  appointive  power  and 
the  chief  executive.  Summary  removal  may  be 
made  also  simply  by  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor, even  if  the  incumbent  holds  office  for  a 
definite  term,  if  the  removal  power  is  plenary 
and  no  statement  of  causes  is  required.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  power  of  removal  of  the 
President,  except  for  officials  in  the  classified 
service,  is  summary.  (2)  Removals  for  cause 
involve  probably  a  smaller  number  of  offices 
than  those  that  are  subject  to  summary  remov- 
al, but  there  is  considerable  diff'erence  in  the 
causes  and  the  processes.  In  general,  there  is 
no  power  of  suspension,  if  cause  is  required  for 
removal,  unless  that  is  granted  expressly  by 
law.  Removal  for  cause  is  treated  as  a  ju- 
dicial process  and  is  supposed  in  all  cases  to 
be  held  according  to  the  forms  of  law.  Cases 
of  removal  are  rarely  tried  before  a  court  of 
law  and  the  removed  official  may  not  appeal 
to  the  courts  for  redress  except  in  a  few  states. 
In  a  few  cases  officials  may  be  removed,  as  in 
Boston  and  Philadelphia,  without  a  hearing, 
a  statement  of  causes  being  presented  to  the 
council.  Regularly,  however,  the  statement  of 
causes  must  be  filed,  a  copy  being  sent  to  the 
official.  After  a  number  of  days  specified  by 
law,  the  official  has  opportunity  to  present 
reasons  for  his  retention,  usually  before  the 
confirming  body,  which  hears  the  charges  of 
the  executive  and  the  reply  of  the  official.  The 
decision  is  not  necessarily  proof  that  the  char- 
ges are  true  or  that  they  warrant  removal. 
The  causes  which  are  most  commonly  given  as 
sufficient  ground  for  removal  are  incompetence, 
physical  or  mental  disability,  official  or  per- 
sonal misconduct,  corruption  and  neglect  of 
duty.  In  the  case  of  offices  like  those  under 
the  national  Civil  Service  Commission  (see), 
the  filing  of  charges  that  cannot  be  substantia- 
ted   proves    to   be    a   serious    offence,    for    the 


cause  must  be  genuine  to  secure  removal.  In 
many  more  instances,  the  survival  of  tlie  spirit 
which  created  and  perpetuated  the  spoils  sys- 
tem frequently  makes  tlie  proffered  charge  a 
mere  excuse  for  some  partisan  change.  When 
the  law  demands  a  reasonable  charge  and  a 
fair  trial,  removal  on  other  charges  and  with- 
out a  proper  iiearing  shows  a  lack  of  public 
interest  and  desire  for  good  government.  For- 
tunately such  removals  are  becoming  less  fre- 
quent. 

The  Future. — There  are  two  recent  move- 
ments which  afl'ect  vitally  the  power  of  re- 
moval. One  is  the  demand  tiiat  chief  execu- 
tives shall  be  made  responsil)ie  for  their  sub- 
ordinates and  able  to  control  them;  the  second, 
that  removals  for  purely  partisan  reasons  shall 
not  destroy  the  efficiency  of  the  civil  service. 
Tiiese  are  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  govern- 
mental efficiency  requires  concentration  of  ad- 
ministrative power  and  responsii)ility.  (1) 
Public  sentiment  has  gradually  been  securing 
the  enactment  into  law  of  this  demand  for 
greater  administrative  centralization  in  our 
states  and  cities.  A  generation  ago,  the  at- 
tempt was  made,  by  restricting  the  power  of 
removal,  to  prevent  the  continued  demoraliza- 
tion of  the  civil  service  through  arbitrary, 
partisan  removals:  today,  the  desire  is  to 
separate  political  positions  from  those  of  a 
clerical  (i.  e.,  purely  administrative)  character, 
giving  the  governor  and  mayor  fuller  control 
over  their  political  subordinates,  in  removals 
as  well  as  appointment,  and  relieving  the  cler- 
ical force  from  the  danger  of  arbitrary,  parti- 
san changes  with  each  change  of  chief  execu- 
tive. As  yet,  the  discrimination  between  politi- 
cal and  clerical  positions  is  by  no  means  com- 
plete or  perfect,  even  in  the  national  civil 
service,  but  the  great  changes  of  tlie  last 
generation  promise  even  greater  discrimination 
and  more  perfect  administrative  organization 
in  the  future.  (2)  Even  slower  has  been  the 
change  toward  giving  governors  and  mayors 
responsible  control  of  their  political  subordi- 
nates, through  the  right  of  removal.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  the  public  fear  that  the  power 
of  removal  will  be  abused,  because  the  right 
of  removal  may  be  an  excuse  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  spoils.  Public  spirited  and  far  sighted 
Presidents,  governors  and  mayors,  anxious  to 
make  their  work  eff'ective,  have  been  wielding 
the  power  of  removal,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
entrusted  to  them,  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
their  administrations  and  the  public.  Grad- 
ually public  sentiment  is  demanding  that  other 
executives  shall  use  the  power  of  removal  in 
the  same  way.  In  time  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  voters  and  the  public  spirit  of  the 
executives  will  correct  and  remove  most  abuses 
that  have  accompanied  tlie  power  of  removal. 
When  that  time  comes,  the  last  objection  hav- 
ing been  taken  away,  arbitrary  restrictions 
over  the  chief  executive's  full  power  to  remove 
his  political  subordinates  will  disappear. 
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See  Civil  Service  Commission;  Civil  Sebv- 
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R.    L.    Ashley. 

REMSEN  BOARD.  Under  the  Pure  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  was  to  make  examination  of  all  sus- 
I>ccted  articles  to  see  whether  they  were  adul- 
terated or  misbranded.  Tiiat  board  held  that 
beiizoate  of  soda  was  injurious  to  the  human 
l)ody,  and  tlierefore  that  any  article  of  food 
which  contained  this  presenative  could  not  be 
sold.  As  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  scientific  men  upon  tliis  question,  Pres- 
ident Roosevelt  designated  an  informal  board 
imder  the  oliainnanship  of  President  Remson 
of  Jolins  Hopkins  University,  and  that  board 
reported  (1910)  that  l)enzoate  of  soda  in  mod- 
erate (piantities  was  liarnilesa;  and  tlie  Seere- 
tariea  of  Agriculture,  the  Treasury,  and  Com- 
merce and  I>abor  were  charged  in  making  rules 
for  tlie  enforcement  of  that  act,  not  to  rc(piire 
the  exclusion  of  sucli  products.  See  Hkaltii, 
Public,  Regulation  ok;  Pure  F(M)r).  Refer- 
ence: Am.  Year  Hook,  lUtO,  401-406;  IDll, 
610-619.  A.  B.  H. 

RENT.  Theory  of. — In  classical  economics 
rent  is  defined  a.s  that  part  of  tlic  product  of 
the  soil  whicli  tlie  landowner  can  claim  as 
payment  for  the  use  of  its  original  and  in- 
destructible prf>[)erties.  By  HiIh  <|eliiiition  are 
excluded  from  rent  payments  for  the  use  of 
improvements  fixed  in  the  soil,  even  though 
jiermanent,  and  paymentH  for  naftiral  elements 
of  fertility  destroyed  tlirouKh  cropping.  Tlic 
former  arc  treat<'d  as  interest  on  capital;  the 
latter  are  Bometimes  classified  wifji  tlie  royal- 
ties  from  mines,  althoujrli  usually   ignored. 

In  claHsical  theory  rent,  thus  defined,  pre- 
Hcnts  n  nnmber  of  peculiar  characteristics,  of 
wliicli   the   moat   important  are  that   it   corre 
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sponds  to  no  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  its  owner, 
and  that  it  does  not  "enter  into  price"  i.  c., 
serve  as  a  price-making  element  in  the  business 
calculations  controlling  production,  and  hence 
prices.  To  illustrate  these  characteristics,  the 
classical  economists  had  recourse  to  a  pseudo- 
historical  discussion  of  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress of  rent  in  a  new  country.  Assuming  free 
competition,  the  products  of  agriculture  will 
sell  at  prices  covering  wages  and  interest 
alone,  so  long  as  the  demand  for  such  products 
can  be  met  by  a  superficial  tillage  of  the  best 
land.  With  increase  in  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural products,  recourse  must  be  had  ro 
lands  less  fertile  or  less  favorably  situated, 
or  to  a  more  intensive  tillage  of  lands  al- 
ready under  cultivation.  In  either  case  an 
increase  in  cost  is  involved.  The  price  of  ag- 
ricultural products  must  now  be  sufficient  to 
cover  wages  and  interest  outlays  connected 
with  that  part  of  the  supplj'  produced  under 
tiie  most  unfavorable  conditions;  hence  it  will 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  such  outlays 
connected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  supply. 
A  surplus  thus  emerges,  which  becomes  the 
rent  of  the  land.  Witii  every  increase  in  popu- 
lation, lands  not  hitherto  cultivated  are  put 
under  cultivation,  and  powers  in  the  better 
lands  not  hitherto  utilized  are  drawn  upon 
through  more  intensive  cultivation,  with  at- 
tendant rise  in  prices  and   increase  in   rent. 

It  is  the  cost  of  production  on  the  most 
inferior  lands  used  ("marginal  lands")  or  in 
connection  witli  the  most  inferior  powers  of 
the  better  lands  utilized  ("marginal  powers") 
that  determines  the  price  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Tiiese  lands  and  j)owers  yield  no  rent, 
hence  rent  plays  no  part  in  fixing  price.  A 
corollary  of  tlie  doctrine  is  that  taxes  levied 
upon  rent  can  not  Ik*  sliifted  to  the  consumer 
of  agricultural  products  through  a  rise  of 
prices,  since  tliese  are  fixed  on  the  marginal  or 
no-rent  lands,  which  can  not  be  affected  by  tlie 
tax. 

In  the  later  development  of  cfconomic  theory 
{sec),  the  principles  governing  rent  have  been 
applied  to  other  forms  of  income.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  essential  characteristic 
of  rent  is  the  fact  that  it  is  an  income  with 
no  corresponding  sacrifice.  Senior  assimilated 
to  it  monopoly  gains  of  all  kinds,  as  well  us 
many  forms  of  income  commonly  treated  as 
comjK'titive  wages  and  profits.  Assuming  that 
the  essential  characteristic  of  rent  is  that  it 
is  price  determined,  not  price  determinini,', 
Francis  Walker  assimilat^'d  entrepreneur's 
profits  to  rents.  Alfred  Marshall  assimilates 
to  rent  incomes  from  capital  in  relatively  im- 
perishable forma.  For  short  periods,  the  n-nt 
(or  quasi-rent)  of  a  building  rises  or  falls  with 
the  demand  for  the  use  of  the  building,  and 
so  is  price-determined,  althongh,  in  the  Ioiil.' 
rtin.  buildings  must  earn  normal  returns  on 
their  cost,  and  hence  these  returns  have  a 
price  determining  quality. 
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A  far  more  radical  departure  from  tlie  class- 
ical doctrine  appears  in  the  tlieory  of  dis- 
tribution of  the  Austrian  and  American  mar- 
{jinal  utility  school.  Among  economists  of 
this  scliool  tiie  rent  formula  is  given  a  general 
application,  \vith  tlic  result  that  tiie  distinction 
between  income  from  laiul  and  income  from 
otiier  sources  disapi)ears.  Employing  tlie  meth- 
od of  reasoning  devised  by  the  classical  rent 
theorists,  Clark  shows  tliat  tliere  is  a  part  of 
tiie  supply  of  commodities  which  paj's  no  wa- 
ges, and  another  part  wiiich  pays  no  interest, 
accordingly  it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  hold 
that  neitlier  wages  nor  interest  determine  price 
as  tiiat  land  rent  docs  not.  Wieser  and  Fetter, 
approaching  the  problem  from  a  slightly  differ- 
ent angle,  point  out  that  value  flows  from 
tlie  finished  product  to  the  means  of  produc- 
tion; hence  not  only  is  rent  price  determined, 
but  wages  and  interest  are  price  determined 
in  the  same  sense. 

Nor  does  the  marginal  utility  school  accept 
the  view  that  rent  can  be  differentiated  from 
other  incomes  on  the  ground  that  it  corre- 
sponds with  no  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  its  recipient,  while  other  incomes  do.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  only  a  part  of  wages  and 
interest  can  be  definitely  connected  with  per- 
sonal sacrifice;  hence  these  incomes  can  not 
in  their  entirety  be   differentiated   from   rent. 

Instead  of  discarding  the  term  rent,  ad- 
herents of  the  marginal  utility  scliool  attempt 
to  redefine  it.  Clark  employs  it  to  designate 
a  fund  of  income  remaining  as  a  residuum 
after  other  shares  in  distrilnition  have  been 
subtracted;  thus  either  wages  or  interest  may 
be  treated  as  a  "rent,"  according  to  the  point 
of  view.  Fetter  employs  the  term  to  desig- 
nate the  share  in  the  value  product  assign- 
able to  a  concrete  productive  agent;  the  same 
share,  when  reduced  to  a  percentage  of  the 
value  of  the  productive  agent,  becomes  inter- 
est. Rent  and  interest,  therefore,  are  the  same 
income,  expressed  in  different  terms.  This 
usage  corresponds  closely  with  that  employed 
by  business  men. 

The  classical  distinction  between  rent  and 
other  forms  of  income  from  property  is  re- 
tained by  a  large  number  of  economists,  who 
find  in  it  a  useful  basis  for  reforms  in  taxation. 
These  economists,  as  a  rule,  extend  the  con- 
ception so  as  to  include  the  gains  of  perma- 
nent monopoly,  whether  based  on  land  owner- 
ship  or  not. 

See  Capital  and  Capitalization;  Cost, 
Economic;  Tax,  Single;  Taxation,  Prin- 
ciples OF;   Unearned  Increment. 

References:  D.  Ricardo,  Principles  of  Pol. 
Economy  (r4onner,  Ed.,  1801),  ch.  ii;  A. 
^larshall,  Principles  of  Economics  (5th  ed., 
1007),  Bk.  VI,  ch.  ix;  F.  A.  Fetter,  Principles 
of  Economics  (1005),  ch.  x;  J.  B.  Clark,  Dis- 
tribvtion  of  Wealth  (1800),  chs.  xiii,  xxiii; 
F.  Wieser,  Natural  Value  (189.3),  Bk.  Ill, 
Pt.  ii,  Alvin  S.  Johnson. 


REPEATERS.  Electors  who  register  their 
votes  at  several  different  polling  i)laccs  ;it  the 
same  election  or  wlio  vote  at  more  tiian  one 
l»lace.  0.   C.   II. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES.  The  consti- 
tutions of  a  few  of  tlie  American  states  re- 
<iuire  that  every  bill  shall  be  referred  to  a 
committee  and  reported  back  to  the  house 
witiiin  a  certain  time.  The  rules  of  most  of 
the  legislatures  require  all  bills  to  be  so  re- 
ferred though  they  do  not  generally  require  re- 
ports to  be  made  on  everything  referred.  In 
practice,  bills  are  rarely  passed  without  having 
bi'eii  referred  to  and  reported  upon  by  a  com- 
mittee except  occasionally  during  the  last  days 
of  the  session  {see  Committee  System).  In 
American  legislative  bodies,  the  action  of  a 
connuittee  may  take  any  one  of  the  following 
forms:  (1)  it  may  make  a  favorable  re- 
port with  the  recommendation  that  the  bill 
referred  to  it  be  passed;  (2)  it  may  amend 
the  bill  and  recommend  that  it  be  passed 
as  ameiuled;  (3)  it  may  report  adversely  with 
a  recommendation  that  the  bill  be  not  passed; 
(4)  it  may  delay  action  and  report  so  late  in 
the  session  as  to  prevent  consideration  of  the 
report;  and  (5)  it  may  "pigeon  hole"  the 
bill,  that  is,  make  no  report  at  all.  The  rules 
of  the  national  House  of  Representatives  re- 
quire that  all  reports,  with  certain  exceptions, 
together  with  the  views  of  the  minority,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  clerk  to  be  printed  and 
referred  to  the  proper  calendar  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  speaker,  provided  that  bills  re- 
ported adversely  shall  be  laid  on  the  table, 
unless  the  committee  reporting  it  sliall  at  the 
time,  or  any  member  within  three  days  there- 
after, request  its  reference  to  the  calendar, 
when  it  shall  be  so  referred  {see  CalexDxVB  of 
Legislative  Bodies  ) . 

To  prevent  the  alleged  abuse  arising  from 
the  practice  of  "smothering"  bills  by  the  com- 
mittees to  which  the}'  have  been  referred,  the 
national  House  of  Representatives,  in  1911, 
established  a  "calendar  of  motions  to  discharge 
committees"  and  provided  that  any  member 
might  present  to  the  clerk  a  motion  in  writing 
to  discharge  a  committee  from  further  con- 
sideration of  any  public  bill  or  joint  resolu- 
tion which  may  have  been  referred  to  such 
committee  fifteen  days  prior  thereto  (Rule 
XXXIV).  Committee  reports  may  usually  be 
called  only  at  certain  times,  determined  by 
their  place  on  the  calendar.  In  most  legisla- 
tive bodies,  certain  committee  reports,  on  ac- 
count of  their  importance,  are  always  privi- 
leged, that  is,  they  may  be  presented  at  any 
time.  Thus  the  rules  of  the  national  House  of 
Representatives  provided  tliat  the  committee  on 
rules,  the  committee  on  elections,  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  the  committee  on  appro- 
priations and  a  number  of  others  shall  have 
leave  to  report  measures  to  the  House  at  any 
time. 
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The  duty  of  preparing  tlie  report  usually 
devolves  upon  one  of  the  members,  most  fre- 
quently the  chairman,  by  whom  it  is  generally 
presented  to  the  house.  When  a  report  has 
been  presented  to  the  House  the  committee  has 
discharged  its  function  and  it  is  thereupon 
dissolved  and  can  act  no  more  without  new 
authority.  A  practice  has  grown  up  in  Amer- 
ican legislative  bodies,  though  it  is  unknown 
to  the  procedure  of  the  British  Parliament, 
of  allowing  those  members  of  a  committee  who 
refuse  to  concur  in  the  report,  to  present  to 
the  house  their  views  through  wiiat  is  com- 
monly known  as  the  minority  report.  As 
stated  above,  the  rules  of  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  allow  this  to  be  done 
and  require  that  the  views  of  the  minority 
shall   be   printed  as   a   part   of   the  report. 

See  Cale.xdar:  Committee  System;  Con- 
gress; Minority  Report;  Rules  of  Con- 
gress; Rules  of  Legislative  Bodies;  Speak- 
er;  State  Legislature. 

References:  il.  P.  Follett,  The  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  (l!t02),  ch.  ix; 
L.  S.  Cushing,  Law  and  Practice  of  Legislative 
Assemblies  (1907),  Pt.  VII,  ch.  viii;  A.  C. 
Hinds,  Parliamentary  Precedents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1890),  ch.  x.  Digest  and 
Manual  of  Rules  of  House  of  Representatives 
( 1908),  551,  672;  L.  G.  Monacliie,  Congression- 
al Committees  (1898),  172-190;  P.  S.  Reinsch, 
Am.  Legislatures  and  Legislative  Methods 
( 1907 ) ,  ch.  V.  James  W.  Garner. 

REPORTS  OF  DEBATES  AND  PROCEED- 
INGS. See  Congressional  Records;  Publi- 
cations, Governmental. 

REPORTS  OF  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS 
AND  SUBORDINATES.  Annual  reports  are 
submitted  by  tlie  iiead  of  each  de])artmcnt  to 
the  President  and  by  him  are  transmitted  to 
Congress  and  are  printed  as  dncuin<'nts.  Tlic 
report  of  eacli  secretary  is  accompanied  by  re- 
ports made  to  him  by  chiefs  of  tlie  divisions 
into  which  the  department  is  siibdividcd.  The 
report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  is  in 
two  parts;  of  the  second  part,  containing  mat- 
ters of  particular  interest  to  farmers.  500,000 
copies  are  printed.  Either  house  of  Congress, 
by  resf)lution,  may  call  on  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments for  reports  on  special  subjects,  which 
reports  are  addressed  to  the  presiding  ofTicer 
of  the  House  making  the  call.  When  com- 
mittees of  Congrofla  refer  bills  to  the  depart- 
ments for  examination  and  report,  the  reports 
are  addressed  to  the  elinirnian  of  the  commit- 
tee. See  Departments  by  name.  Reference: 
Stat,  at  Large,  XXIII  (1R95);  also  statutes 
creating   the   executive    departments.     C.    M. 

REPORTS  OF  JUDICIAL  CASES.  The 
force  tliat  is  given  in  i'.ngliind  and  (lie  Cnited 
States  to  judirial  precedents  and  the  fact  that 
the  greater  part  of  the   laws   that  determine 


the  private  rights  of  persons  and  property  are 
the  product  of,  and  are  to  be  found  embodied 
in,  tlie  decisions  of  the  courts,  make  it  im- 
perative that  these  cases  should  be  reported 
and  published  and  made  accessible  to  all.  This 
applies  only  to  courts  of  record  and  especial- 
ly to  the  highest  courts  of  each  jurisdiction. 
Tlius  in  each  state  a  series  of  judicial  reports 
liave  been  issued.  In  earlier  years  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  designate  these  volumes  by  the 
names  of  their  several  reporters.  For  some 
years  now,  however,  the  volumes  have  been 
numbered,  these  numbers  running  back  to  the 
first  volume  issued.  In  general,  however,  the 
practice  is  still  to  cite  the  earlier  volumes 
by  tlie  names  of  the  reporters  originally  given 
them.  Similarly  the  decisions  of  the  federal 
courts  have  been  issued  in  serial  volumes.  The 
most  inii)ortant  of  these  series  is,  of  course, 
that  containing  the  reports  of  cases  decided  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  These,  like  those  of  the 
states,  were  for  many  years  designated  by  the 
names  of  their  reporters.  These  names,  their 
abbreviations,  and  periods  covered,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


Reporters 

Abbreviations 

No.  of 
Vols. 

Period 
Covered 

Dallas    

Dall. 

Cv. 

\Vh.  or  Wheat. 

I'ot. 

How. 

r.lack 
Wall. 

4 
9 
12 
16 
24 
2 
23 

1700-1800 

('ranch    

Whcalon 

I'cters    — 

Howard    - 

Hlack  

Wallaee    

1801-1815 
1810-1827 
1828-1842 
184:5-1860 
1861-1862 
1863-1874 
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Since  1874  the  volumes  have  been  numbered, 
beginning  with  volume  91.  and  designated 
as  I'ltitrd  Slates  Reports,  the  abbreviation  for 
citation  being  simply  "U.  S.,"  e.  g.,  "Murdock 
vs.  Ward,  178  U.  S.  139."  Various  editions  of 
these  Sujireine  Court  reports  have  been  issued, 
i)ut  besides  the  regular,  or  as  it  is  sometimes 
called  the  oflicial  set,  the  best  known  edition  is 
that  entitled  the  Lawyers'  Edition  (abbrevia- 
tion, L.  ed.)  containing  in  each  volume  four 
volumes  of  the  single  volume  set.  For  some 
time  now,  four  volumes  of  the  single  volume 
set  have  been  issued  each  year,  which  means, 
of  course,  that  each  volume  of  the  Lawyers 
Kdition  now  covers  one  year — that  is,  not  one 
calendar  year,  but  one  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  extending  from  the  fall  of  one  year  to 
the  early  summer  of  the  next.  At  present 
(1911)  this  series  embraces  fifty-four  volumes. 
This  set  also  includes  abbreviations  and  notes 
analyzing  all  cases,  state  and  federal,  which 
have  cited  the  various  cases  reported.  An 
accom|ianying  digest,  in  six  volumes,  summar- 
izes in  alpbalx>tical  arrangement,  the  principles 
determined  in  the  volumes  1-200  of  the  U.  S. 
Reports.  The  same  company  which  issues  the 
Lawyers'  Kditicm  has  also  issued  the  current 
(leeisions  of  the  Supreme  C<iurt  in  seiiiiinonth- 
ly  advance  sheets.  Since  1882,  also,  another 
firm  has  published  the  current  decisions  of  the 
court  in  a  semimonthly  publication  known  as 
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the  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  tliis  Reporter  be- 
ing bound  up  eadi  year  into  volunios. 

The  cases  decided  in  tlie  inferior  federal 
eonrts  during  the  period  ITStl-lSSO  have  been 
publishtni  by  a  commercial  firm  in  a  set  of 
thirty  volumes.  Since  then  tliey  have  been 
currently  reported  in  a  weekly  serial  known 
as  tlie  Federal  Jt'eporter,  wliich,  in  bound  form, 
already  numbers  about  two  hundred  volumes. 
There  have  also  been  issued  ofticial  reports  of 
the  decisions  of   these  inferior  federal  courts. 

The  firm  wliich  issues  tlie  Supreme  Court 
Reporter  and  the  Federal  Reporter  has  also 
for  some  years  reported,  in  current  advance 
sheets,  later  bound  into  volumes,  the  decisions 
of  all  the  higher  courts  of  the  states.  The 
names  of  tliese'  Reporters,  the  dates  of  their 
establishment,  and  the  states  covered  by  each, 
are  a-s  follows:  Xortlteastern  Reporter,  estab- 
lished 1885,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Ohio. 
Indiana,  and  Illinois;  Xorth western  Reporter, 
established  IST!),  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minne- 
sota, Iowa,  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota :  Pacific  Reporter,  established  1883, 
California,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Colorado,  Xevada, 
Montana,  Wyoming,  Washington,  Idaho,  Ari- 
zona, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklahoma;  At- 
lantic Reporter,  established  1885,  Elaine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecti- 
cut, Xew  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
Slaryland;    Southwestern  Reporter,  established 

1886,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Missouri 
and  Texas;  Southeastern  Reporter,  established 

1887,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Xorth  Carolina 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia;  Southern  Report- 
er, established  1887,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  Louisiana.  Summarizing  alphabeti- 
cally tlie  principles  stated  in  the  thousands  of 
cases  decided  in  the  state  courts  since  the  dates 
of  their  first  establishment  there  has  been  pub- 
lislied  a  Century  Digest  in  a  series  of  huge 
volumes  covering  the  period  from  1658  to  1890. 
Supplementing  this  there  is  what  has  been  de- 
nominated tlie  Decennial  Digest  covering  the 
years  1897  to  1906,  since  which  latter  date 
there  have  been   issued   Annual  Digests. 

In  addition  to  the  reports  of  federal  deci- 
sions which  have  been  mentioned  there  are 
issued  reports  of  the  United  States  Courts  of 
claims  (since  1863)  and  also  volumes  of  ad- 
ministrative decisions,  as,  for  example,  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comission  (since  1887), 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Lands  (since 
(1881),  Patent  Decisions  (since  1869),  and 
Pensions  Decisions  (since  1866).  Volumes  of 
the  Advisory  Opinions  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States  have  been  issued  from 
time  to  time.  Tliese  volumes  now  number 
about  thirty. 

A  final  word  should  be  said  regarding  the 
form  in  which  cases  are  reported.  In  addition 
to  the  prevailing  and  dissenting  opinions  of  the 
courts,  the  facts  of  the  case,  when  not  ade- 
quately stated  in  the  opinions  themselves,  are 
summarized.     Tliis   of  course   is   essential,  for 


these  facts  determine  tlie  scope  and  character 
as  precedents  of  tlie  propositions  of  law  stated 
in  the  opinion  {see  Cases,  Sionificance  of,  in 
CoxsTiTUTioxAL  Law).  Each  case  is  also 
prefaced  by  a  summary  of  tlie  points  decided, 
which  is  known  as  the  syllabus.  This  syllabus 
is  sometimes  prepared  by  tlie  judge,  and  some- 
times by  the  reporter.  In  either  case,  however, 
tile  propositions  for  which  the  case  stands  as  a 
precedent  are  to  be  determined  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  opinions  themselves  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  facts  as  stated.  In  many  in- 
stances, abstracts  of  the  briefs  of  counsel  are 
given. 

The  opinions  of  the  higher  English  courts 
are  of  persuasive  force  in  the  United  States 
both  with  reference  to  questions  of  common  law 
and  of  the  interpretation  of  substantially  sim- 
ilar statutes.  The  reports  of  these  cases  liave 
been  issued  in  various  series,  the  names  and 
character  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to 
describe.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that 
there  is  now  in  course  of  publication  a  ver- 
batim reprint  of  the  most  important  reports 
prior  to  1865.  Of  this  re))rint  series,  seventy- 
one  volumes  containing  decisions  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Privy  Council,  Chancery,  Rolls  Court 
and  Vice-Chancellors  have  appeared,  together 
with  some  forty  volumes  of  the  cases  decided 
in  the  King's  Bench  and  Queen's  Bench. 

See  Cases,  Sigxificaxce  of,  ix  Cox.stitu- 
TioxAL  LAW;  Courts,  Feder.vl;  State  Judi- 
ciary. 

References:  J.  W.  Wallace,  The  Reporters, 
Chronologically  Arranged  (3d  ed.,  1855);  S. 
E.  Baldwin,  The  Am.  Judiciary  (1905);  E. 
Wambaugh,  The  Study  of  Cases  (2d  ed.,  1894), 
C.  C.  Soul^,  Lawyers'  Reference  Manual 
(1883).  W.    W.    WiLLOUGHBY. 

REPRESENTATION,  MINORITY.  See 
]\IiNORiTY  Representation. 

REPRESENTATION,  PROPORTIONAL. 

See  Proportional  Representation. 

REPRESENTATION,  THEORY  OF.  The 
modern  theory  of  representation  is  based  upon 
tlie  doctrine  that  society  is  composed  of  free 
and  equal  individuals,  and  that  all  representa- 
tives should  be  chosen  in  districts  embracing 
an  equal  number  of  inhabitants  or,  in  some 
cases,  voters.  This  theory  has  generally  sup- 
planted the  older  notion  of  class  representa- 
tion (sec  Representative  Goverxment). 
Wliile  this  doctrine  of  equality  involves 
a  generous  estimate  of  the  moral  worth 
of  every  individual  and  thus  finds  its 
ethical  justification,  it  overlooks  tlie  fact  that 
modern  society  is  socially  stratified,  and  that 
a  great  deal  of  legislation  is  designed  for  the 
benefit  and  protection  of  particular  groups  and 
classes.  It  has  not  been  carried,  however,  to 
its  logical  conclusion  in  any  modern  legisla- 
tive  assemblv.      In   England,   the    principle   of 
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equal  electoral  districts  is  only  roughly  ap- 
plied in  the  House  of  Commons;  the  principle 
of  periodic  reapportionment  is  not  accepted; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  is  checked  by  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  principle  of  substantial- 
ly equal  districts  is  recognized  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States;  but 
here  the  numerical  element  is  controlled  by 
the  Senate  representing  states  in  their  cor- 
porate capacity.  In  the  formation  of  state 
legislatures  the  principle  is  enunciated  in  one- 
third  of  the  state  constitutions;  but  in  every 
state  concessions  are  made,  eitlier  in  one  or 
both  liouses  of  the  legislature,  to  county,  city, 
and  other  local  lines  thus  marring  the  sym- 
metry of  apportionment.  In  some  states,  par- 
ticularly in  Xew  England,  the  concessions  to 
local  units  of  government  are  so  great  as  to 
establish  practically  a  system  of  rotten  bor- 
oughs; and  in  other  states  discriminations  are 
made  against  urban  inhabitants  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  rural  districts. 

Although  tlie  inequality  in  electoral  districts 
is  generally  criticised  by  the  political  parties 
which  suffer  from  the  discriminations,  tlie 
doctrine  of  equal  electoral  districts  does  not 
occupy  a  position  of  prominence  in  contempor- 
ary political  literature.  Moreover,  the  degree 
to  wliich  the  doctrine  of  equality  is  applied 
will  not  depend  so  much  upon  theoretical  jus- 
tification as  upon  the  tenacity  with  which  lo- 
calities adhere  to  their  special  advantages  in 
this  regard,  and  the  nice  play  <>f  political  in- 
terests in  their  contest  for  supremacy. 

Coupled  with  equal  election  districts  is  the 
question  of  how  far  the  representative  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  agent  of  his  constitu- 
ents and  how  far  he  is  free  to  make  his  own 
determinations  in  the  legislature.  Some  writ- 
ers accept  Burke's  theory  that  the  representa- 
tive is  chosen  by  a  constituency,  but  acts  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  nation.  This  theory 
of  course  overlooks  the  fact  that  in  practice 
the  representative  is  usually  considering  meas- 
ures which  involve  gronp  and  class  interests 
rather  than  the  whole  nation.  l?iit  it  un(lniil)t- 
edly  has  an  element  of  value,  tliough,  if  strict- 
ly applir-d,  it  would  not  only  release  the  rep- 
resentatives from  obligations  to  their  constit- 
uents, but  would  lift  tliem  from  that  close 
contact  with  jtractical  life  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  the  sonnd  adjustment  of  legislation 
to  concrete  social  conditi(ms.  In  the  United 
States  and  in  France,  particularly,  the  op- 
posite princii»le  that  the  representative  is 
Itound  to  look  after  tlie  interests  of  his  dis- 
trict is  carried  tci  an  extreme  which  has  a 
decidedly  bad  effect  upon  the  character  of  leg 
JHlatureH.  It  has  a  tendency  to  trniisffirm  the 
reprenentative  into  an  agent  of  the  most  ac- 
tive group  or  groups  among  his  constituents, 
and  to  consume  his  time  and  energy  in 
log-rolling  (sre)  and  other  legislative  enter- 
prises looking  to  the  benefit  of  his  particular 
district.     This   j)roblem   of   securing   a  proper 


dependence  of  the  representative  upon  the  will 
of  his  constituents  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
venting his  transformation  into  a  local  politi- 
cian of  a  very  petty  type,  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  serious  questions  of  modern  repre- 
sentative government.  The  two  reforms  which 
promise  most  are  the  propositions  to  remove  all 
patronage  (see)  from  the  hands  of  the 
representative  and  to  make  it  impossible  for 
the  individual  representative  to  introduce 
measures  carrying  a  charge  upon  the  public 
treasury. 

See  PorvL.^B  Go\"ebx51ext;  Reipresentative 

GOVERXSIEXT, 
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REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENT.  His- 
torical Origins. — Representative  government 
differs  from  pure  democracy.  It  implies  a  leg- 
islative assembly  composed  of  agents  selected 
by,  and  acting  in  the  name  of,  groups  of  vot- 
ers, inhabitants,  classes,  or  communities.  Pure 
democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  means  a  legis- 
lative assembly  composed  of  all  the  qualified 
electors  within  a  given  political  community. 
It  is  in  the  origination  and  development  of 
representative  government  that  the  western, 
or  so-called  Teutonic,  nations  differ  from  an- 
cient and  oriental  nations.  The  latter  do  not 
seem  to  have  had  any  conception  of  a  possi- 
bility of  agency  in  the  development  of  their 
legislative  assemblies.  Historians  of  the  Teu- 
tonic school  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  rep- 
resentative government  to  the  peculiar  politi- 
cal genius  of  the  Germanic  race;  and  have 
sought  it  far  back  in  the  records  of  tiiat  peo- 
ple. This  theory  rests,  however,  upon  a  very 
slender  foundation.  It  was  claimed  by  Stubbs 
and  scholars  of  less  learning  that  the  early 
Anglo-Saxon  assemblies  were  representative  in 
character,  being  composed  of  delegates  from 
each  township  within  the  county  or  hundred. 
Later  investigations  show,  however,  that  there 
is  not  one  single  authentic  document  to  sup- 
j)ort  this  view.  On  the  contrary,  the  \ise  of  tlie 
representative  agent  from  the  townships  seems 
rather  to  be  connected  with  the  inquisitio  as 
used  by  the  Norman  kings  for  fiscal  and  inquis- 
itorial purposes;  and  thus  is  directly  connected 
with  an  ancient  Roman  process.  Nevertheless 
the  use  of  the  representative  or  agency  idea 
on  a  large  scale  for  provincial  and  national 
assemblies  was  limited  in  its  origin  to  western 
nations;  but  it  was  by  no  lueans  confined  to 
ttiose  that,  were  iiK)st  purely  Teutonic  in  coin])o- 
sition.  Indeed,  one  of  the  first  representative 
assemblies  on  an  important  scale  was  called  in 
Aragon  in  the  year  1102.  During  the  two 
centuries  which  fnlhnved.  representative  as- 
semblies  sprang   up   all    over   west<Tn    Europe 
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and  even  in  Russia.  In  1213  Kiii<i  Jolin  of 
England  called  four  disiioot  men  from  eaoli 
county  to  speak  with  him  concerning  the  busi- 
ness of  his  kingdom.  And  in  1265  Simon  de 
Montfort  called  a  Parliament  consisting  of 
representatives  from  the  counties  and  several 
of  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  England.  These 
early  assemblies  differed  among  themselves 
widely  in  the  degree  of  representation  afforded 
to  communities  and  classes;  for  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  doctrine  developed  that  rep- 
resentative government  implied  equal  elec- 
toral districts  and  a  widely  extended  suffrage. 
Moreover,  in  the  beginning,  these  representa- 
tive assemblies  had  a  more  or  less  precarious 
existence;  for  they  were  called  and  used  by 
monarchs  at  their  pleasure,  and  were  employt^d 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  voting  taxes.  The 
composition  of  these  assemblies,  and  the  towns 
and  districts  represented,  were  determined  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  monarch  who  called  them. 
And  it  was  only  in  England  that  the  Parlia- 
ment, embodying  the  representative  element, 
had  an  unbroken  development  from  its  origin 
in  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  present, 
and  even  this  English  Parliament  threatened 
to  disappear  several  times  owing  to  the  un- 
willingness of  the  kings  to  incur  the  danger 
of  a  collision  with  a  more  or  less  restive  body. 
Out  of  its  power  over  the  purse  the  repre- 
sentative body  finally  secured  a  practical  sov- 
ereignty in  England.  On  the  continent,  how- 
ever, representative  institutions  which  had 
sprung  up  in  the  middle  ages  perished  every- 
where except  some  local  assemblies.  It  was 
not  until  after  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
democratic  upheaval  which  followed,  that  par- 
liaments were  reestablished  on  a  new  footing 
in  the  European  nations. 

Transition  from  Class  to  Individual  Repre- 
sentation.— In  examining  the  nature  of  repre- 
sentative institutions,  one  is  struck  with  the 
great  variety  of  forms  and  practices.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  representative  assemblies,  in 
their  origin,  were  composed  of  the  three  great 
classes,  clergy,  nobility  and  third  estate.  This 
class  division  was  sharply  maintained  in 
France  until  the  Revolution.  In  England, 
however,  the  representatives  from  the  boroughs 
and  tliose  chosen  by  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
counties,  were  welded  together  in  one  body — • 
the  House  of  Commons;  while  the  representa- 
tives of  the  clergy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
liigh  dignitaries  who  joined  the  lay  barons 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  formed  a  separate  con- 
vocation of  their  own.  With  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  idea  of  the  representation  of  classes 
and  communities  was  more  or  less  supplanted 
by  the  doctrine  of  representation  of  individuals. 
In  progressive  societies  older  communalism  was 
supplanted  by  individualism:  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  pure  representative  government 
came  to  imply  the  representation  of  equal  num- 
bers of  individuals.  The  notion  of  represent- 
ing communities  as  opp^^sed  to  equal  numbers 


of  inhabitants  was  adopted  in  the  American 
colonies  where  representative  government  was 
early  instituted  and  vigorously  developetl. 
With  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  early  in 
the  nineteenth  century  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  equal  elec- 
tciral  districts,  but  it  has  by  no  means  carried 
the  day  in  the  United  States  or,  in  fact,  in  any 
other   country    (see   Repbesextation,  Theoby 

OF). 

Decline  in  Representative  Government. — A 
generation  ago  it  seemed  that  representative 
government,  implying  a  widely  extended  suf- 
frage and  the  distribution  of  representatives 
with  reference  to  population,  was  so  firmly 
established  as  to  be  beyond  question;  but  an 
examination  of  recent  political  literature 
shows  no  little  uncertainty  as  to  the  perfec- 
tion and  finality  of  that  system.  In  France, 
the  representation  of  classes  has  been  seriously 
proposed  by  publicists  and  by  advocates  in 
the  parliament.  In  Switzerland,  the  initiative 
(sec)  and  referendum  (see)  have  been  widely 
adopted;  and  in  England,  owing  to  tlie  group- 
ings in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  influence  enjoyed  by 
the  minority  holding  the  balance  of  power,  the 
referendum  on  matters  of  national  importance 
has  been  advocated  by  some  of  the  most  con- 
servative statesmen.  In  the  United  States, 
nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  than  the 
decline  of  representative  assemblies  in  popular 
esteem.  The  history  of  state  constitution- 
making  is  the  record  of  growing  limitations 
imposed  upon  legislatures  owing  to  the  lack 
of  public  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and  com- 
mon honesty.  In  tlie  first  state  constitutions 
the  legislature  was  supreme.  Today  the  leg- 
islatures everywhere  are  hampered  by  prolix 
restrictions ;  the  governor  enjoys  the  veto  pow- 
er in  every  state  except  one.  North  Carolina ; 
it  is  the  executive  rather  than  the  legislative 
brancli  that  now  excites  popular  confidence  and 
enthusiasm;  and  almost  one-third  of  the  com- 
monwealths have  supplemented  their  repre- 
sentative systems  with  the  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum in  some  form.  Official  revelations  of 
legislative  corruption  became  so  common  in 
the  first  of  the  twentietli  century  as  to  ex- 
cite little  public  interest.  The  general  esti- 
mate of  state  legislatures  is  probably  lower 
than  it  should  be,  and  the  amount  of  honest 
and  disinterested  legislative  service  is  by  no 
means  appreciated.  Nevertheless  the  extent  of 
influence  enjoyed  by  large  corporations  in  leg- 
islative assemblies  and  the  vice  of  log-rolling, 
coupled  with  the  constant  necessity  which 
every  representative  is  under  to  nurse  his  dis- 
trict, have  'so  reduced  legislative  assemblies 
in  popular  esteem  as  cause  those  who  are  work- 
ing for  improvement  in  American  legislative 
conditions  to  rely  for  relief  rather  upon  the 
governor  or  upon  some  system  which  secures 
to  the  people  power  of  initiative  (see)  and 
referendum    (see),  or  both. 
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See  Democracy,  Histokt  of;  Popular  Gov- 
ernment; Legislation,  Direct;  Representa- 
tion, Theory  of. 
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REPRESENTATIVES,  ELECTION  OF. 
Candidates  for  election  to  tlie  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (sec)  are  nominated  by  com^ntions 
(see)  or  direct  primaries  (see  Primary,  Di- 
rect). Choice  by  conventions,  composed  of 
delegates  from  the  local  units  in  the  congres- 
sional district,  used  to  be  the  universal  cus- 
tom; but  in  most  parts  of  tlie  country,  espe- 
cially in  the  southern  and  western  states,  it 
lias  now  been  replaced  by  the  direct  primary, 
this  being  a  preliminary  election  within  each 
arty  for  the  purpose  of  which  caiulidatos 
have  their  names  put  upon  the  ballot  by  pe- 
tition or  payment  of  a  nominal  sum.  The 
regular  elections  are  held  in  even  years.  There 
is  no  national  suffrage,  except  in  the  limited 
supervision  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  {sec).  Un- 
der the  Constitution  tiie  voU-rs  are  those  who, 
in  each  state,  have  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
more  numerous  branch  of  tlie  state  legislature. 
Although  Congress  may  alter  or  entirely  over- 
ride the  regulations  made  by  state  legislatures 
as  to  the  times,  places  and  manner  of  holding 
the  elections,  this  power  was  not  exercised  till 
1842.  The  Apportionment  Act  of  that  year 
provided  that  members  should  be  elected  by 
districts  instead  of  by  general  ticket  (see  Ap- 
portio.\mf:nt;  District  System).  These 
flistricts,  which  are  marked  out  by  the  state 
legislatures  aft<:r  each  ri'apiM>rtioinnent  of 
members,  must  now  consist  of  contiguous  and 
compact  territory  and  contain  as  nearly  as 
feasilile  an  eipial  numlxr  of  inhabitants — re- 
<|uirements  which  arc  not  usually  olieyed  to  tlie 
letter  (src  fJEifKYNfANDER) .  In  1871  Congress 
introduced  vote  liy  ballot  and  in  1S7'2  iixed  tln' 
Tuesday  after  the  lirst  Mumlay  in  November 
as  election  diiy,  \i\irr  allowing  ceitain  states 
to  ecuitinue  holding  Iheir  eleclions  at  an  ear- 
lier date.  The  national  authority  was  greatly 
♦■xfended  in  the  ciise  iif  the  "force  bills"  (.srr) 
of  1871  72  which,  mainly  intended  to  proteet 
negro  Vf>terH  in  the  South,  pt  rmitted  the  jires- 
enco  of  federal  supervisors  at  the  polls  iiiid 
the  use  of  fe<leral  troojis  for  their  support; 
but  they  were  soon  weakened  by  amendment 
and  judicial  deciMiim  nnd  repealed  nllogethrr 
in  ]894.  In  1910  and  1911  two  impnrtiuit 
acts  were  passed  for  the  purpose  of  eliminat- 
ing enrriiptiftn.  The  lirHt  reipiires  all  organisa- 
tions, like  tin-  national  coniinittees,  which  try 
to  influence  the  oongressional  eleetions  in  two 
«>r  more  states  to  llli"  itemized  acef)unts  of  nil 
contributions   received   or   promised.     The  aec- 
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ond  requires  all  candidates  to  file  before  the 
primaries  and  elections  a  statement  of  all  ex- 
penses incurred  and  all  promises  and  pledges 
made.  No  sum  larger  than  $5,000,  or  ten  cents 
for  each  voter  in  the  district  may  be  spent; 
and  no  candidate  "is  permitted  to  promise  any 
inlluence  or  support  to  any  person  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  support  of  such  per- 
son" (see  Corrupt  Practices  Act).  Tiie 
House  is  sole  judge  of  the  election  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  members  (Cont.  Art.  I,  Sec.  V, 
HI).  In  practice  (as  in  the  case  of  Brigham 
II.  Roberts  who  was  excluded  on  the  charge  of 
polygamy),  it  has  added  to  the  qualifications 
laid  down  in  the  Constitution — that  a  member 
siiall  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  seven  years 
a  citizen,  an  inliabitant  of  the  state  in  which 
he  is  elected  and  not  a  federal  ofiice-holder. 
Tlie  custom  wliich  recpiires  a  member  to  reside 
in  the  district  wliich  he  represents  has,  of 
course,  no  legal  sanction  and  would  not  be  en- 
forced by  the  House  (see  (Qualifications  fois 
Office).  The  procedure  in  contested  elections 
is  regulated  by  a  statiite  which  the  House,  in 
view  of  its  constitutional  power,  may  at  any 
time  set  aside.  Elections  (see  Elections,  CoN- 
testf;d)  are  sehlom  contested,  not  because 
grounds  are  wanting,  but  because  the  cases 
are  usually  decided  by  partisan  vote  and 
the  decisions  reached  only  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty months  after  the  election.  When  vacancies 
occur — through  expulsion  (see),  resignation 
{see),  death  or  other  cause — the  governor  of 
tlie  state  concerned  may  call  a  special  election 
or  hold  the  choice  of  the  new  Representative 
over  till  the  next  regular  election. 

See  CoNcuEss:  Election  System  in  the 
United  States;  Elections,  Federal  Control 
OF;  House  of  Representatives;  Suffrage 
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and  J'olitifs  (1910),  2:n-239;  J.  Bryce,  The 
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REPRESENTATIVES        IN        CONGRESS. 

Training. —  Law-making,  like  other  occupa- 
tions, re<|uires  ex|>ericiice:  and  this  is  partic- 
ularly true  ill  till'  llniise  of  Representatives 
where  the  conipli(ate(l  machinery  bewilders 
the  uniiiit ial«'(l  and  destroys  the  usefulness  of 
new  iiieinbers  during  a  great  part  of  their  first 
term,  ^'l■t  until  very  recently  half  the  meni- 
hers  lost  their  seats  at  each  election.  Then* 
are  several  reasons  for  this.  The  most  obvious 
is  the  survival,  in  corrupt  form,  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  rotation,  of  the  belief  that  almost 
any  man  may  1h>  a  competent  law-nmk(>r  with- 
out training  and  that  good  places  should  be 
passed  around  as  rewards  f(U-  faithful  jiarty 
service.  Nevertheless,  reelection  is  growing 
much  commoner.  Thus  while  only  fifty-three 
per   cent  of  the  members   in   the   Forty-swond 
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Congress  (1S71)  had  sat  before  (tlioir  average 
term  being  four  years),  the  percentage  in  the 
Sixty-seconil  was  seventy,  \vitli  an  average  term 
of  nearly  eiglit  years.  The  comparison  is  still 
more  striking  in  respect  of  those  who  have 
served  five  terms  or  more:  six  per  cent  in  the 
Forty-second  Congress,  twenty-two  in  the  Sixty- 
second.  The  constituencies,  or  rather  tlie  party 
organizations  which  manipulate  them,  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  it  is  profitable  to  keep  the  same 
members  at  Washington.  They  want  legisla- 
tive favors,  government  patronage,  appropria- 
tions for  local  improvements;  and  as  the  House 
promotes  to  places  of  power  and  leadership 
those  wiio  have  proved  themselves  by  long  serv- 
ice, the  idea  of  siiort  terms  is  passing  away. 
This  naturally  means  an  increase  of  efficiency. 
It  should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  members 
have  acquired  some  experience  in  the  business 
of  government  before  coming  to  Congress. 
Three  quarters  of  them  (62d  Cong.)  have  sat 
in  state  legislatures  or  held  executive  or  ju- 
dicial office.  The  proportion  was  almost  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  the  Forty-second  Congress, 
the  only  difference  being  this:  that  w-hereas 
in  the  latter  case  more  than  half  the  members 
had  served  in  state  legislatures,  today  little 
more  than  a  third  have  done  so.  In  the  matter 
of  education  it  is  difficult  to  get  accurate  data, 
as  the  autobiographies  which  appear  in  the 
Congressional  Directory  are  sometimes  obscure 
on  this  point.  Of  the  391  members  in  the 
Sixty-second  Congress  something  like  a  score 
seem  never  to  have  had  a  regular  schooling. 
Nearly  two-thirds  proceeded  to  some  sort  of 
higher  education  in  professional  schools  or 
colleges,  though  the  colleges  were  in  not  a  few 
cases  little  better  than  high  schools.  The  aver- 
age age  is  just  under  fifty  years.  Most  of  the 
members  may  be  classified  as  professional  poli- 
ticians, though  they  all  have  or  had  other  oc- 
cupations. Two-thirds  are  la^vyers,  as  has 
been  the  case  for  many  years  past  (sixty-three 
per  cent  in  the  Fiftieth  Congress).  Sixty-three 
members  may  be  counted  as  capitalists,  twenty- 
four  as  agriculturists,  eighteen  as  journalists 
(as  compared  with  sixty-three,  twenty-three 
and  thirteen  in  the  previous  Congress).  There 
are  two  men  of  the  laboring  class.  Only  eleven 
are  foreign  born.  Under  the  Constitution  fed- 
eral office-holders,  civil  and  military,  are  de- 
barred from  the  House  (Art.  I,  Sec.  vi,  H  2). 
Capacity. — It  is  probably  true  that  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  average  ca- 
pacity and  intelligence  of  its  members,  com- 
pares not  unfavorably  with  other  great  as- 
semblies. Since  nearly  all  have  made  their 
own  way  in  the  world,  without  the  advantages 
of  inherited  wealth,  they  are  usually  shrewd, 
energetic  and  forceful.  But  men  of  light  and 
leading  who  have  large  views  and  high  ideals 
and  who  can  inspire  the  rank  and  file  with 
better  ambitions  than  log-rolling  and  parlia- 
mentary strategy  seldom  appear  and,  when 
they   do,   are   likely    to   be    drawn    off   to   the 


Senate  where  unusual  ability  and  independence 
find  more  scope.  .Men  of  distinttion  seldom 
care  to  enter  the  House.  They  prefer  to  make 
tlieir  mark  as  managers  of  railroads  or  oth"r 
great  corporations,  leaders  of  the  bar,  en- 
gineers, writers;  or  to  enter  public  life  as  the 
holders  of  executive  office  of  some  kind.  Tlio 
fact  is  that  in  spite  of  the  rapid  increase  of  na- 
tional autliority  since  the  Civil  War  the  House 
has  not  advanced  in  the  public  estimation.  As 
Mr.  Bryce  says,  the  burden  of  proof  that  he 
is  not  a  jobber  rests  with  the  member  himself. 
Suspicion  is  created  by  the  very  circumstances 
of  his  position;  for  the  public  cannot  watch 
his  conduct  in  the  privacy  of  the  committee- 
room  at  whose  doors  the  powerful  lobby  is  al- 
ways knocking,  or  entertain  much  respect  for 
tlie  corrupt  process  of  log-rolling  or  the  lack 
of  sincerity  so  often  apparent  in  speeches  and 
votes.  Nor  does  the  House  offer  much  in 
the  way  of  a  career  for  the  ambitious.  The 
Representative  is  enslaved  not  only  by  tlie 
rules  of  procedure,  but  also  by  his  constituency. 
The  popular  custom  which  requires  him  to  be 
a  resident  of  his  district  fits  in  naturally 
with  the  subservience  which  is  expected  of  him. 
even  to  the  point  of  forming  his  judgjuents  in 
conformity  with  the  will  of  his  constituents. 
The  House  does  not  lead,  it  follows  public  / 
opinion,  and  follows  very  cautiously.  Even  for  \^ 
the  man  who  is  ready  to  endure  these  galling 
restrictions  on  his  independence,  there  is  lit- 
tle promise  for  the  future.  His  reelection  is 
doubtful.  The  chance  of  his  climbing  to  the 
Senate  is  small.  Certainly  Presidents  are  not 
cliosen  from  the  House;  nor  are  the  heads  of 
departments,  only  one  member  of  President 
Taft's  Cabinet  in  1911  having  sat  in  the  House. 
These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  explain  tlie 
dearth  of  great  men.  They  are  forcibh^  ex- 
pressed by  an  eminent  critic  of  our  institu- 
tions, M.  Ostrogorski,  in  Democracy  and  Po- 
litical Parties,  II,  544. 

The  standard  of  the  Representatives  and  their 
political  manners  have  undoubtedly  deterioruteil. 
The  men  who  find  their  way  into  the  assembly 
are  those  who  have  succeeded  in  "getting  the 
'delegates."  or  in  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  machine  or  with  the  boss.  All  their  habits 
and  their  political  methods  have,  consequently, 
been  formed  by  the  practice  of  the  petty 
expedients,  of  the  paltry  combinations  and 
compromises  on  individuals  and  interests,  of  the 
"deals."  which  are  the  life-breath  of  the  primaries 
and  conventions.  The  custom  which  confines  the 
choice  of  candidates  to  local  residents  helps  to 
narrow  the  political  intelligence  and  to  lower  the 
morality  of  the  people's  representatives.  And 
these  men  enter  Congress  as  the  slaves  of  the 
machine  and  the  boss,  of  sordid  parochial  consid- 
erations, or  of  powerful  private  interests,  indus- 
trial or  financial,  which  are  so  often  in  league 
with  the  machine. 

See  Congress;  House  of  Representatives; 
Legislatitke  and  Legislative  Reform. 

References:  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government 
and  Politics  (1910),  X,  eh.  xiv;  J.  Bryce,  Am. 
Commomvealth  (4th  ed.,  1010),  I,  129-131,  147- 
1.51,  201-203;  Congressional  Directory  (each 
Congress).  Charles  A.  Beard. 
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REPRIEVE.  The  chief  executive  to  whom 
is  granted  the  pardoning  power  may  withdraw 
or  withhold  punishment  for  a  time  after  con- 
viction and  sentence,  and  this  is  a  reprieve. 
It  is  temporary  in  its  character  and  tlie  sen- 
tence may  be  executed  without  further  order 
of  the  court  when  the  time  of  the  reprieve  has 
expired.  The  court  also  may  grant  a  reprieve 
in  a  capital  case  for  a  ground  recognized  by 
law,  such  as  tliat  a  woman  sentenced  to  death 
is  quick  with  child  or  that  a  prisoner  has  be- 
come insane.    See  Amnesty;  Pardox. 

E.  McC. 

REPRISAL.     See  Marque  and  Reprisal. 

REPUBLIC.  A  republic  may  be  defined  as  a 
state  in  which  tlic  sovereign  power  rests  in 
the  people  as  a  whole  but  is  exercised  by  rep- 
resentatives chosen  by  a  popular  vote.  Hist- 
ory, however,  furnishes  examples  of  an  in- 
finite variety  of  states  to  which  the  term 
republic  has  been  applied,  and,  in  the  strict- 
est technical  sense  there  were  monarchic,  aris- 
tocratic, and  democratic  republics.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  in  defining  any  spe- 
cies of  government  to  distinguish  between  form 
and  nature  or  character.  Madison  in  the  Fed- 
eralist says  "The  two  points  of  difference  be- 
tween a  democracy  and  a  republic,  are,  first, 
the  delegation  of  the  government,  in  the  lat- 
ter to  a  number  of  citizens  elected  by  the  rest; 
secondly  the  greater  number  of  citizens,  and 
the  greater  sphere  of  country  over  which  the 
latter  may  be  extended."  John  Adams  however 
thinks  this  distinction  cannot  be  justified; 
while  Jefferson  held  that  "the  first  principle 
of  republicanism  is  that  the  lex  majoris  part- 
is is  the  fundamental  law  of  every  society  of 
individuals  of  equal  rights;  to  consider  the 
will  of  society  as  enounced  by  the  majority  of 
a  single  vote,  as  sacred  as  if  unanimous." 

The  Federal  Constitution  jirovides  that  "The 
United  States  shall  guaraiite*-  to  every  state  in 
this  Union  a  republican  form  of  government" 
but  it  does  not  define  the  term  rcpul)lican 
(Art.  IV..  See.  iv).  But  it  must  mean  in  the 
United  States  today  what  it  meant  in  the 
preexisting  states  when  the  Constitution  was 
framed  in  1787,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
statci  admitted  since  then  are  republican  in 
form.  It  follows  then  that  a  republic  in  the 
modern  sense  is  a  government  which  derives  all 
its  powers  directly  or  in<lirectly  from  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  t.  c,  the  majority,  and  is 
administered  by  j)ersonH  holding  their  office 
for  a  limited  period.  It  rests  upon  "equality 
which  is  the  soul  of  republics;"  not  that 
ecpuility  which  rebelH  against  superioritiy  of 
fortune  and  merit  but  upon  a  political  equality 
which    implieH   civil    liberty. 

The  definition  here  given  would  exclude 
many  of  the  ancient,  and  somo  of  the  modern 
historical  republics  from  the  category  of  true 
republics.      Sparta,    Athens    and     Home    were 


called  republics,  but  their  limited  franchise 
eave  them  an  aristocratic  character.  Venice 
was  styled  a  republic  though  absolute  power 
was  exercised  by  a  small  bodj'  of  hereditary 
nobles.  Poland  was  a  mixture  of  aristocracy 
and  monarchy  in  their  worst  forms,  though  it 
was  dignified  by  the  same  appellation;  and  the 
republic  of  Mexico  under  Diaz  was  virtually 
an  absolute  monarchy,  while  many  of  the 
South  American  republics  are  such  only  in 
name. 

See  Republican  Form  of  Government; 
States,  Classification  of. 

References:  J.  K.  Bluntschli,  Theory  of  the 
t^tatc  (0th  ed.,  trans.  1885),  ch.  xxii;  H.  S. 
Maine,  Popular  Government  (1886);  W.  W. 
Willoughby,  The  Constitutional  Laws  of  the 
U.  S.  (1910),  I,  151-156;  F.  H.  Giddings, 
Democracy  and  Empire  (1900),  251-290;  J. 
\V.  Garner,  Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci.  (1910),  126, 
169-176.  Kabl  F.  Geiser. 

REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
The  definition  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment is  constitutionally  important  for  the 
reason  that  the  Federal  Government  is  obligat- 
ed to  guarantee  governments  of  this  character 
to  the  states  (Const.  Art.  IV,  Sec.  iv).  This 
guarantee  works  both  ways.  Upon  the  one 
hand  it  obligates  the  states  to  maintain  gov- 
ernments republican  in  form,  and  permits  the 
Federal  Government  to  interfere  in  case  they 
fail  to  do  so;  and,  upon  the  other  hand,  it 
obligates  the  Federal  Government  to  lend  its 
aid  to  the  slates,  when  requested,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  republican  institutions.  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  define,  and  the  courts  have 
not  attempted  to  give  an  exact  and  compre- 
hensive definition  to  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. The  definition  given  by  Judge  Cooley 
in  his  Principles  of  ConstHulional  Laic  has, 
however,  been  generally  recognized  as  a  sub- 
stantially accurate  one.  "By  a  republican 
form  of  government"  he  says  "is  understood  a 
government  by  representatives  chosen  by  the 
people;  and  it  contrasts  on  the  one  side  with 
a  democracy,  in  which  the  people  or  conununity 
as  one  organized  whole  wield  the  sovereign 
powers  of  government,  and,  on  the  other  side, 
with  the  rule  of  one  man.  as  king,  emperor, 
c/ar,  or  sultan,  or  with  that  of  one  class  of 
jiieii,  as  an  arist(x>racy."  A  strict  adherence  to 
this  definition  makes  constitutionally  <iuestion- 
able  the  validity  of  direct  legislation  (see) 
laws  in  the  states  as  tending  to  establish  <i 
democratic,  as  distinguished  from  a  repul)lican. 
form  of  government;  and,  indeed,  in  certain 
cases  the  state  courts  have  so  held.  In  Luther 
txt.  Burden  (7  Hoitxird  1)  it  was  held  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  the  general  question  as  to 
the  fic  jure  character  of  a  state  government  is 
one  the  determination  of  which  by  the  political 
departments  of  the  government  is  binding  upon 
the  courts,  and  in  the  Pacific  Telephone  Case 
cited  below,  the  court  likewise  held  that  the 
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question  whether  the  referendum  and  initiative 
are  consistent  witli  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment is  one  for  determination  by  the  politi- 
cal branches  of  the  government. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  constitutional 
guarantee  is  simply  that  the  state  governments 
shall  be  republican  in  form.  Whether  or  not, 
under  such  governments,  the  popular  will  is, 
in  actual  result,  obeyed,  is  thus  irrelevant.  It 
may  also  be  added  that  the  sphere  of  the  activ- 
ities and  consent  of  the  government,  whether 
limited  to  police  functions  or  socialistically 
extended,  is  equally  without  significance  in  de- 


termining    its    republican    or     non-republican 
form. 

See  Legislation,  Direct;  Political  Ques- 
tions-, Popular  Government;  Rbi>resenta- 
TivE  Government. 

References:  J,  W.  Garner,  Introduction  to 
Political  :Science  (1910),  175  et  seq.;  Fed- 
eralist, Xos.  10,  14,  39;  W.  W.  Willoughby, 
The  Nature  of  the  State  (1896)  ;  T.  M.  Cooley, 
Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  (3d  ed., 
1898),  ch.  xi;  Pacific  State  Teleph.  and  Teleg. 
Co.  vs.  Oregon   ([1912]   32  U.  S.  224). 

W.  W.  Willoughby. 
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The  Formative  Period. — The  present  Re- 
publican party  in  America  had  its  origin  in 
the  years  1854  and  1856.  It  was  organized  for 
the  purpose,  primarily,  of  resisting  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery.  The  event  in  American 
history  that  immediately  led  to  its  appearing 
in  the  field  of  politics,  was  the  repeal,  in 
1854,  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820 
(see  Compromise  of  1820),  or  the  part  of  that 
famous  compromise  restricting  slavery  in  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  above  the  historic  parallel 
of  36°  30'.  For  thirty-four  years  the  Mis- 
souri restriction  had  stood  and  after  the  set- 
tlement by  the  Compromises  of  1850  (see)  of 
the  violent  controversies  over  slavery  resulting 
from  the  Mexican  cessions  of  1848,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  status  of  every  foot  of  Amer- 
ican soil  as  to  slavery  was  determined,  and  the 
people  of  the  North  were  ready  to  settle  down 
in  general  acceptance  of  these  compromises  in 
the  hope  of  having  peace  on  the  subject  of 
slavery. 

Their  anticipated  repose  was  rudely  dis- 
turbed by  the  repealing  act  of  1854,  known  as 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  (see)  which,  judged 
by  its  results,  is  one  of  the  most  important 
acts  in  American  legislative  history.  The 
great  majority  of  the  northern  people  felt 
that  an  old  landmark  had  been  disregarded, 
that  an  anti-slavery  barrier  had  been  struck 
down,  while  the  more  ardent  anti-slavery  spir- 
its asserted  that  a  "sacred  compact"  of  a 
former  generation  had  been  disregarded  by  an 
aggressive  slave  power  that  intended  to  rule 
the  republic.  The  act  made  the  restriction  of 
slavery  the  dominant  issue  in  American  pol- 
itics, while  the  popular  protest  with  which  it 
was  met  caused  a  notable  break-up  of  parties. 
It  divided  the  Democratic  party  (see),  all  but 
annihilated  the  Whig  party  (see),  and  led  the 
more  radical  leaders  of  the  Free  Soil  (see) 
party  to  merge  their  forces  with  others  into 
one  body  whose  dominant  purpose  should  be 
to  restore  the  ilissouri  restriction,  to  keep 
slavery  within  the  bounds  in  which  it  then 
was,   and  to   resist  its   further  extension   into 


the  territories.  Men  of  all  parties  were  called 
upon  to  unite  for  this  cause,  and  this  call 
brought  the  Republican  party  into  being. 

Constituent  Elements. — There  were,  as  has 
been  indicated,  three  constituent  elements  of 
the  new  party:      (1)    the  Free  Soilers    (see); 

(2)  the     Anti-Nebraska      Democrats      (see)  ; 

(3)  the  Anti-Nebraska  Whigs,  comprising  the 
great  majority  of  northern  Whigs  and  much 
the  largest  element  of  the  new  party.  The  Re- 
publican party,  therefore,  represents  a  new 
party,  a  union  of  these  elements,  who  were 
called  upon  to  sink  all  previous  differences  on 
the  historic-economic  issues — banks,  tariffs,  in- 
ternal improvements,  executive  veto,  constitu- 
tional construction,  etc.,  that  had  been  dividing 
Whigs  and  Democrats  since  Jackson's  day 
(1828-1832),  and  to  unite  in  resistance  to 
legalizing  slavery  by  national  power  in  ter- 
ritory  that   had   long  been   free. 

Early  Leaders. — Into  the  new  party,  there- 
fore, came  Democrats  led  by  such  men  as 
Lyman  Trumbull  and  John  M.  Palmer,  of 
Illinois,  Oliver  P.  Morton,  of  Indiana,  George 
S.  Boutwell  and  N.  P.  Banks,  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  Blairs  of  Maryland  and  Missouri, 
Preston  King,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  of  New 
York,  and  Hannibal  Hamlin,  of  Maine;  and 
Whigs  led  by  men  like  Schuyler  Colfax  and  Col. 
Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana,  James  W.  Grimes,  of 
Iowa,  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  Jacob  M. 
Howard  and  Zachariah  Chandler,  of  Michigan, 
Tom  Corwin,  Ben  Wade  and  John  Sherman,  of 
Ohio,  Thaddeus  Stevens  of  Pennsylvania,  Wil- 
liam H.  Seward,  Edwin  D.  Morgan  and  Horace 
Greeley,  of  New  York,  and  George  Ashmun,  of 
Massachusetts — together  with  Free  Soilers  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Charles  Sumner,  Henry 
Wilson,  Owen  P.  Lovejoy,  John  G.  Palfrey, 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  Horace  Mann,  Edward 
W^ade,  George  W.  Julian,  David  Wilniot,  Sal- 
mon P.  Chase  and  Joshua  R.  Giddings.  The 
anti-slavery  life  and  purpose  of  the  new  party 
was  also  promoted  and  sustained  by  the  teach- 
ers, the  preachers,  the  prophets,  the  poets,  the 
philosophers,  the  literary  guides — by  the  writ- 
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ings  and  public  speeches  of  men  and  women 
like  Henry  Ward  Beeeher,  James  Russell  Low- 
ell, George  William  Curtis,  Emerson,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  Holmes,  Harriet  Beeeher 
Stowe,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  and  by  the  pro- 
gressive religious  and  literary  journals  like 
the  Xatiotial  Era,  the  New  York  Independent 
and,  later,  by  the  columns  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  These  leaders  and  their  constitu- 
encies thus  came  together  from  various 
sources,  representing  varied  dispositions  and 
opinions,  some  radical,  some  conservative,  some 
prompted  by  moral  motives,  some  by  political, 
their  only  common  bond  and  tenet  of  faith 
being,  "No  further  extension  of  slavery."  The 
political  abolitionists  and  reformers  gave  the 
party  its  idealism  and  its  aggressive  radical 
impulse;  the  Whigs  brought  to  it  able  leader- 
ship and  the  spirit  of  broad  constitutional  con- 
struction; while  tlie  Anti-Xebraska  Democrats 
and  ■  Free  Soilers  brought  the  standards  and 
maxims  of  Jacksonian  and  Jeffersonian  democ- 
racy— firm  loyalty  to  the  Union,  adherence 
to  the  legitimate  rights  of  the  states,  and  a 
growing  popular  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
equal  rights  to  all  men  under  the  law. 

Early  History. — The  new  party  came  into 
being  from  spontaneous  movements  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  West  was  the  more 
fertile  field  for  a  "progressive"  movement.  It 
was  less  bound  by  party  machinery  and  conser- 
vative interests  and  custom.  There  were  va- 
rious meetings  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1854  in  difTcrent  parts  of  the  country  a  notable 
one  in  Ripon.  Wisconsin,  led  by  A.  E.  Bovay, 
who  corresponded  with  Horace  Greeley  urging 
a  new  party  and  the  name  Republican:  but 
the  most  notable  meeting  and  the  one  whose 
anniversary  is  celebrated  as  the  beginning  of 
the  party,  was  that  held  "under  the  oaks"  a^ 
.Jackson,  Michigan,  July  G,  1854.  This  was  a 
state-wide  representative  mass-meeting,  act- 
ing as  a  state  convention,  assembled  in  re- 
sponse to  a  call  signed  by  several  thousand 
citizens  of  Michigan  inviting  the  cofiperation  of 
all  who  were  opposed  to  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery. The  meeting  was  lield  in  an  oak  grove 
on  the  outskirts  of  Jackson.  The  cliairman 
of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  Jacob  M.  How- 
ard, wrote  and  reported  a  platform  of  eonsid- 
erabic  lengtli  wiiicli  was  unanimously  adopted. 
It  denounced  slavery  as  "a  relic  of  barbarism," 
as  "a  great  moral,  social,  and  political  evil." 
and  asserted  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  slavery  and  that  it  was  now  the  duty  of 
Congress  to  carry  out  this  purpose  by  re- 
storing the  Missouri  restriction.  Tlie  conven- 
tion also  resolved  that,  "pOHtjjoning  and  sus- 
pending all  difTerenres  witli  regard  to  ^xditical 
economy  or  administrative  policy,  we  will  co- 
o[K'rnte    and    be    known    ns    Rrpublicans    until 


of  the  slave-holding  states  as  may  desire  to 
be  there  represented,  with  a  view  to  the  adopt- 
tion  of  other  more  extended  and  effectual  meas- 
ures in  resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  slav- 
ery." 

The  Republican  Name. — The  name  Republi- 
can was  very  popular  and  had  been  so  from 
the  earliest  associations  of  American  politics. 
It  was  the  name  that  Jefferson  preferred  for 
the  party  that  he  founded,  and  the  Democratic 
party  had  only  in  recent  years  dropped  the 
honored  affLx  "Republican"  from  its  name. 
Indeed,  within  a  decade  of  the  time  of  which 
we  speak  Democratic  orators  frequently  re- 
ferred to  their  party  as  "Republican."  Silas 
Wright  called  himself  a  "Republican"  in  1846. 
It  seemed  now,  as  if  their  own  name  was  being 
stolen  and  the  Democrats  so  much  disliked 
the  assumption  of  the  name  by  their  new  op- 
ponents that  they  refused  to  recognize  the 
rigiit  of  possession  in  the  new  party,  and  they 
dubbed  its  adherents  with  the  opprobrious 
epithets,  "Black  Republicans,"  "Abolitionist 
Republicans,"  and  "Negro  Worshippers."  But 
the  new  Republicans,  contended  that  the  name 
was  especially  fitting  and  proper  for  them, 
since  they  were  to  call  upon  the  nation  to 
walk  again  in  the  path  of  their  Republican 
fathers  who  had  so  persistently  and  success- 
fully striven  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slav- 
ery to  western  territory  by  the  famous  ordi- 
nances of  1784  and   1787. 

Growth  of  the  New  Party. — So  popular  was 
the  cause  for  whieii  the  new  party  stood,  that 
in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  it  carried 
a  popular  majority  in  about  half  the  states 
and  elected  a  number  of  I'nited  States  Senat- 
ors by  combinations  in  several  states;  a  Con- 
gress was  elected  whose  plurality,  though  com- 
posed of  diverse  elements — Republicans,  Anti- 
Xebraska  Democrats,  Anti-Slavery  Wliigs  and 
"Know  Nothings"  (see)  elected  the  first  Re- 
publican Speaker,  Nathaniel  P.  Banks,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Democrats  were  un- 
able to  regain  control  of  the  House  and  elect 
another  Speaker  for  a  period  of  twenty  years. 

First  Organization  and  Conventions. — In  the 
history  of  parties  the  organization  has  gener- 
ally proceeded  not  from  the  federal  center 
but  from  the  local  communities  and  precincts 
to  the  nation  at  large.  It  was  so  witli  the 
Republican  party.  The  state  and  local  organi- 
zations were  first  effected,  and  became  the 
basis  for  the  call  of  the  first  "general  con- 
vention," or  interstate  convention,  which  had 
been  recommended  by  Michigan.  The  call  was 
isHui'd  .laniuiry  17,  185(1.  l>y  the  ehainnan  of 
nine  Republican  state  committees,  for  a  con- 
vention to  meet  at  Pittsburg  February  22.  1856 
— following  a  custom  of  new  parties  in  chos- 
ing  notable  national  anniversaries  for  their 
eonvciifions.     Tliis  wns  not  a   nominntin'T  con- 


after  the  contest  be  d<'t<rinitie<l.''  It  was  also  i  vention  nor  a  convention  of  regular  delegates 
earnestly  recommended  that  there  be  called  "a  |  selected  by  constittient  assemblies  in  the  states, 
general  convention  of  the  free  states  and  such    It   was  a  mass  convention   for  conference  and 
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organization,  made  up  of  men  who  favorcxl  a 
new  national  anti-slavery  party  ami  who  eanie 
as  volunteers  to  the  service.  Delegates  were 
present  from  twenty-three  states.  Franeis  P. 
Blair,  an  old  Democrat  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  Andrew  Jackson,  was  made  permanent  presi- 
dent. Henry  J.  Raymond,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times,  wrote  aie  aildress  adopted  by  the 
convention  demanding  the  repeal  of  all  laws 
"which  allow  tiie  introduction  of  slavery  into 
territory  once  consecrated  to  freedom:"  propos- 
ing "the  immediate  admission  of  Kansas  as  a 
free  state."  and  ^lenouncing  the  present  pro- 
slavery  Democratic  administration.  George  .W. 
Julian,  of  Indiana,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  organization  and  reported  a  plan 
of  action  through  which  the  new  party  took 
life,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  na- 
tional executive  committee,  the  holding  of  a 
national  convention  in  Philadelphia  on  the 
17th  of  June — the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill — to  nominate  candidates  for 
President  and  Vice-President,  and  for  the  more 
complete  organization  of  the  party  in  counties 
and  districts  throu^liout  the  states. 

First  National  Nominating  Convention. — In 
the  convention  at  Piiiladelphia  John  C.  Fre- 
mont {see),  the  "Pathfinder,"  a  military  and 
romantic  explorer,  who  was  without  civil  or 
political  experience,  was  nominated  for  Presi- 
dent, and  William  L.  Dayton  of  Xew  Jersey 
for  Vice-President.  The  party  declared  it  to 
be  "both  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to 
prohibit  in  the  territorities  those  twin  relics 
of  barbarism,  polygamy  and  slavery."  In  the 
fall  elections  of  1856  Fremont  carried  all  the 
free  states  except  Xew  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  receiving  a  popular  vote 
of  1,341.264,  and  an  electoral  vote  of  113  as 
against  174  for  Buchanan,  his  Democratic  op- 
ponent. 

Democratic  Schism:  Leadership  of  Lincoln. — 
In  18.57  by  the  Drcd  Scott  (see)  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  that  Congress  had  no 
constitutional  power  to  prohibit  slavery  in 
the  territories. .  This  outlawed  the  Republican 
program,  and,  if  assented  to,  the  new  party 
had  no  ground  to  stand  upon,  no  reason  for 
being.  The  Republicans  denounced  this  de- 
cision and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  tliey 
would  seek  its  reversal,  and  Lincoln,  the  cou- 
rageous and  prescient  Republican  leader  rising 
in  the  West,  representing  the  Republicans  of 
Illinois  and  contesting  l^efore  the  voters  for 
Douglas's  seat  in  the  Senate,  voiced  a  popular 
and  positive  opposition  to  judicial  interference 
in  politics  and  to  the  consequent  nullification  of 
an  anti-slavery  policy  which  the  nation  might 
choose  to  adopt.  Lincoln,  in  accepting  his 
party  nomination  for  the  senatorship,  set 
forth  his  sage  diagnosis  of  the  political  situ- 
ation :  that  the  Union,  like  a  house  divided 
against  itself,  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free;  while  he  did  not  expect 
the    house    to    fall    or    the    Union    to    be    dis- 
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solved,  he  did  expect  that  it  would  cease  to 
lie  divided.  "It  will  become  all  one  tiling  or 
all  the  other.  Eitlier  the  opponents  of  slavery 
will  arrest  the  further  spread  of  it  and  place 
It  where  tiie  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction; or  its  advocates  will  pusii  it  forward 
till  it  shall  be  alike  lawful  in  all  the  states, 
old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South" 
(June  17,  18.58).  The  early  history  of  tiie 
Rei)ublican  party  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out some  appreciation  of  the  great  weight  at- 
taching to  this  speech  and  to  the  controversy 
that  followed  its  utterance.  Lincoln  sought 
to  lead  the  people  to  see  that  the  nation  was 
standing  at  the  parting  of  the  ways.  A  little 
later  in  the  year,  Seward  voice'd  the  same 
opinion  of  the  crisis  in  his  celebrated  "Irre- 
pressible ConOict"  (see)  speech,  at  Rochester, 
October  25,  1858 — a  speech  which  attracted 
greater  attention  and  aroused  greater  oppo- 
sition than  did  Lincoln's. 

In  the  same  year  the  Republicans  gained  by 
a  Democratic  schism.  Douglas  led  an  insur- 
gent Democratic  revolt  against  Buchanan's 
policy  of  bringing  Kansas  into  the  Union  as  a 
slave  state  under  a  constitution  not  fairly 
submitted  to  the  voters  of  Kansas  and  known 
to  be  contrary  to  her  people's  will  (see  Anti- 
Lecomptox  Democrats).  During  Lincoln's 
contest  with  Douglas  for  the  Senate  (1858) 
eastern  Republicans,  Greeley  and  Seward 
among  them,  urged  the  party  in  Illinois  to 
withdraw  opposition  to  Douglas'  return  to  the 
Senate  on  the  ground  that  Douglas  might  be 
the  best  instrument  for  opposing  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  and  the  slave  power, 
though  it  had  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Douglas  had  no  real  purpose  to  oppose 
either  slavery  or  slavery  extension,  since 
he  did  "not  care  whether  slavery  was  voted 
up  or  voted  down."  Lincoln  held  the  party 
in  the  West  true  to  its  course  and  its 
principles,  saving  it  from  disaster  if  not  from 
dissolution  by  urging  the  people  to  elect  to 
power  men  who  did  care  about  the  right  or 
wrong  of  slavery,  and  by  clearly  defining  and 
presenting  to  the  people  the  fundamental  issue 
as  between  those  who  thought  that  slavery 
was  right  and  ought  to  be  extended  and  those 
who  thought  it  wrong  and  ought  to  be  re- 
stricted. Lincoln  was  as  mucli  opposed  to  the 
vain  and  evasive  policy  of  Douglas  as  he  was 
to  the  defiant  and  aggressive  policy  of  Jeffer- 
son Davis  and  Buchanan,  and  in  tlie  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  1858  he  forced 
Douglas  to  the  declaration  of  his  "Freeport 
doctrine"  or  his  doctrine  of  "unfriendly  legis- 
lation" in  which  Douglas  asserted  the  power 
of  a  territory,  prior  to  forming  a  state  con- 
stitution, to  bar  slavery  by  unfriendly  police 
regulations — notwithstanding  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  This  alienated  the  South,  added  to 
the  breach  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  paved 
the  way  to  Republican  victory  in  1860. 
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The  Election  of  1860.— In  1860  the  Republi- 
cans faced  a  divided  opposition  and  witli  the 
assurance  of  victory  thus  given  the  caution 
and  conservatism  of  the  party  came  to  the 
front.  Compared  with  Seward  and  Chase,  who 
had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  anti-slavery 
battle  for  a  decade,  Lincoln  was  lool<ed  upon 
as  safe  and  conservative.  He  was  compar- 
atively unknown  and  on  the  plea  of  "availa- 
bility" the  more  distinguished  party  leaders 
were  set  aside,  and  Lincoln  was  nominated. 
The  party  declared  for  the  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  equality  of 
all  men  before  the  law  in  their  right  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  for  the 
rights  of  the  states  and  the  union  of  the 
states,  and  they  denounced  Democratic  threats 
of  disunion.  Among  the  rights  of  the  states 
they  asserted  the  riglit  of  each  "to  order  and 
control  its  own  domestic  institutions  in  its 
own  way,"  and  tliey  denounced  "the  lawless 
invasion  by  armed  force  of  the  soil  of  any 
State  or  Territory,"  referring  to  John  Brown's 
raid,  which  had  been  a  source  of  blame  and 
embarrassment  to  the  party  and  which  its 
leaders  wished  thus  officially  to  disclaim.  The 
party  declared  the  "normal  condition  of  the 
Territories  is  that  of  freedom,"  and  that  as 
"our  Republican  fathers"  maintained  that 
status  for  the  early  territories,  so  it  was  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  maintain  it  now  against 
all  attempts  at  violation.  The  platform  went 
farther  and  denied  "the  authority  of  Congress, 
of  a  Territorial  legislature  or  of  any  individ- 
uals, to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any 
Territory  of  the  United  States."  The  party 
again  declared  for  the  admission  of  Kansas  as 
a  free  state,  and,  largely  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  its  Whig  element  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Horace  Greeley  in  his  powerful 
New  York  Weekly  Tribune,  it  declared  for  a 
homestead  policy,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments, a  land  subsidy  to  a  Pacific  railway,  and 
for  such  an  adjustment  of  import  duties  as 
would  "encourage  the  development  of  the  in- 
dustries of  the  whole  country."  It  was  in  this 
mild  declaration  the  party  first  committed  it- 
self to  the  policy  of  protection. 

During  the  Civil  War.  With  Lincoln's  elec- 
tion the  secession  movcinent  began,  and  before 
liis  inauguration  southern  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives bad  resigned  their  seats  in  Con- 
gress, the  southern  Confederacy  had  been 
formed,  and  the  country  was  facing  the  crisis 
of  a  dismembered  union  and  civil  war. 

By  the  time  of  Lincoln's  inauguration  all 
efTorts  to  save  tlw  T'nion  by  comfiromise  hnd 
ended.  With  the  beginning  of  wnr  the  para- 
mount issue  confronting  Lincoln  find  the  Re- 
publican party  had  chnnped.  In  IHOO  that 
isHue  had  been  the  restriefion  of  slavery:  it 
wns  now  ihe  restriction  of  sr-eeHsion  nnd  the 
saving  of  the  Union.  Lincoln  sought  to  lend 
his  party  on  a  conservative  course.  He  official- 
ly declared  in  his  first  inaugural  that  be  liad 
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"no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly  to  interfere 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  where  it  exists;" 
he  believed  tliat  he  "had  no  lawful  right  to 
do  so"  and  he  had  "no  inclination  to  do  so." 
Congress  voiced  the  same  conservative  dispo- 
sition )■"  the  notable  Crittenden  Resolution 
(see  Criitendex,  John  J.)  defining  the 
purpose  of  the  war,  July  21,  1861.  This  was 
to  maintain  the  Constitution,  save  the  Union, 
and  enforce  the  laws  and  was  not  to  make 
conquest  of  the  states  nor  to  disturb  their 
"domestic  institutions."  The  people  were  to 
be  called  upon  to  fight  and  pay,  not  in  a  war 
for  abolition,  but  solely  for  the  Union.  On 
that  plain  issue  all  opposing  voices  seemed 
stilled,  and  tlie  North  presented  the  appear- 
ance of  a  political  unity.  It  was  clearly  not 
the  purpose,  of  the  great  body  of  the  Republi- 
can party  at  the  opening  of  the  war  to  over- 
tlirow  slavery,  and  it  was  the  party  intention 
as  it  was  that  of  Lincoln  to  respect  the  Con- 
stitution in  all  things  and  to  consider  it 
binding  the  same  in  war  as  in  peace. 

The  political  unity  that  seemed  to  prevail 
in  the  national  patriotic  uprising  that  followed 
the  fall  of  Sumter  was  not  of  long  duration, 
Lincoln  and  his  supporters  would  have  wel- 
comed the  union  of  the  North  in  support  of 
the  war  on  a  "no-party"  basis,  but  the  vigor- 
ous use  of  the  war  powers  and  advances  tov.ard 
emancipation  startled  the  old  school,  strict 
constructionists  and  those  who  detested  aboli- 
tionism, and  there  was  early  manifest  a  ten- 
dency toward  a  division  of  the  country  into 
two  contending  party  groups — a  division  that 
was  marked  within  the  Republican  party  it- 
self and  that  indicated  conflicting  tendencies 
and  dispositions  toward  slavery  and  the  Con- 
stitution. ( 1 )  The  Radicals — the  stout  anti- 
slavery  men  on  the  one  hand,  like  Chase  in 
tlie  Cabinet,  Stevens,  Julian,  and  Lovejoy  in 
the  House,  Sumner,  Wilson,  Wade  and  others 
in  the  Senate,  who  wished  on  all  occasions  to 
strike  at  slavery,  not  only  as  a  means  of  sub- 
duing the  Confederacy  but  as  an  end  most 
desirable  in  itself;  who  held  that  the  old 
T'nion  had  been  reduced  to  ruins,  that  the  de- 
stniction  of  slavery  was  a  precondition  to 
the  restoration  of  a  new  T^nion,  and  that  to 
restore  tlie  Union  with  slavery  would  only 
leave  in  the  body  politic  the  cause  and  seeds 
of  civil  strife  and  rebellion.  These  radicals 
were  always  loyal  nnd  ardent  T^nion  men.  but 
they  were  anxious  to  see  to  it  that  after  the 
T''nion  was  restored  by  war  the  "foot  of  a 
slave  should  never  again  tread  the  soil  of 
the  Republic."  To  achieve  this  end  they  were 
ready,  if  necessary,  to  construe  the  Consti- 
tution most  brondlv,  or  to  act  independentlv 
of  its  restrictions  by  the  assumption  of  what- 
ever war  powers  seemed  to  them  neeessarv. 
(2)  The  other  wing  was  made  up  of  the  Con- 
servatives. These  were  unionists  wlio  were  not 
particularly  anti-slavery  in  their  feelings  and 
interests.  They  heartily  disliked  abolitionism 
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and  ultra  measures;  they  were  afraid  that 
attacks  on  slavery  would  reopen  political 
strife,  divide  the  North,  alienate  the  border 
slave  states  {sec)  still  in  danger  of  seceding, 
and  detach  other  support  that  was  needed  for 
the  Union  cause.  They  were  inclined  to  ai)ply 
all  the  constitutional  restraints  as  recognized 
in  times  of  peace  and  would  support  the  war 
only    if    it    were    constitutionally    conducted. 

Between  these  two  policies  and  contending 
forces  Lincoln  had  to  steer  his  course.  It  was 
in  this  and  in  his  readiness  to  advance  only 
as  fast  as  public  opinion  would  sustain  him 
that  he  achieved  his  great  success.  Lincoln 
kept  before  him  the  integrity  of  the  Union  as 
the  "primary  object  of  the  war,"  and  while  he 
was  ready  to  employ  "all  indispensable  means" 
to  that  end  he  thought  he  ought  not  to  be  in 
haste  to  determine  that  "radical  and  extreme 
measures  were  indispensable,"  as  these  might 
"reach  the  loyal  as  well  as  the  disloyal."  He 
would  await  the  control  of  events.  This 
brought  upon  him  criticism  from  the  radical 
anti-slavery  wing  of  the  party,  a  citicism  ex- 
pressed with  great  force  in  Greeley's  famous 
open  letter  in  the  Tribune,  "The  Prayer  of 
Twenty  Millions,"  in  which  the  great  editor 
brought  the  charge  that  the  President  was  too 
much  under  the  influence  of  "fossil  politicians 
from  the  border  states"  and  was  showing  "too 
much  deference  to  rebel  slavery."  Lincoln's 
classic  reply  defined  his  policy  toward  slavery 
in  his  party  leadership  in  the  war  for  the 
L'nion.  He  would  save  the  Union  the  quickest 
way  possible  under  the  Constitution.  What  he 
did  or  refrained  from  doing  about  slavery  was 
prompted  by  that  motive.  If  he  could  save  the 
Union  by  freeing  all  the  slaves  he  would  Jo 
that;  if  he  could  save  the  Union  by  leaving 
all  in  bondage  he  would  do  that;  if  he  could 
save  the  Union  by  freeing  some  and  leaving 
others  in  bondage  he  would  do  that. 

This  was  the  L^nion-saving  policy  of  the  Re- 
publican party.  Lincoln,  like  the  party,  was 
naturally  anti-slavery.  He  and  his  party 
recognized  that  the  t^nion  must  be  preserv'ed 
and  all  "indispensable  means"  to  that  end 
must  be  employed. 

The  events  of  but  little  more  than  a  year 
brought  Lincoln  and  his  party  to  the  convic- 
tion that  the  true  war  policy  was  to  destroy 
slavery  as  a  means  of  saving  the  Union,  but 
every  advanced  step  taken  to  interfere  with 
slavery  or  to  strain  the  Constitution  caused 
reaction  and  political  opposition.  Bv  the  fall 
of  1862  the  Constitutional  Union  Democrats 
were  in  the  field  contesting  the  congressional 
elections  with  the  Republicans.  Thev  attacked 
the  administration  on  account  of  its  "uncon- 
stitutional and  abolition  tendencies."  They 
charged  it  with  administrative  corruption,  and 
held  it  responsible  for  military  failures.  They 
objected  to  confiscation,  arbitrary  arrests,  the 
increase  of  taxes,  the  draft,  emancipation — 
these    and    almost    every   other    measure    that 


had  been  adopted  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  were  denounced  as  '■unconstitutional." 
Tliey  charged  that  a  lawful  war  for  the  Union 
had  been  turned  into  an  unlawful  war  for  the 
negro.  In  tiie  spirit  of  legalism  tiiey  insisted 
upon  the  forms  of  the  law;  they  would  have 
only  the  "Constitution  as  it  is  and  the  Uuion 
as  it  was,"  and,  aroused  especially  by  the 
growth  of  executive  power,  the  suspension  of 
habeas  corpus  and  arbitrary  imprisonments, 
they  sought  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple a  fear  that  the  war,  waged  ostensibly  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  at  the  South 
was  being  used  for  the  suppression  of  free 
institutions  at  the  North.  This  opposition  of 
the  Constitutional  Union  Democrats  was  so 
strong  and  the  reaction  so  positive  that  the 
Republicans  almost  lost  control  of  the  House 
in  the  elections  of  1862.  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  some  of  the  middle  western 
states  came  into  the  control  of  the  "Peace 
Democrats"  {see  Anti-Wak  Democrats)  and 
the  administration  was  saved  chiefly  by  the 
support  of  New  England  and  the  border 
states. 

But  Lincoln  and  his  party  did  not  retrace 
their  steps.  They  continued  their  anti-slav- 
ery policy  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  in 
1863-1864  Lincoln  urged  upon  Congress  the 
policy  of  making  emancipation  a  finality,  by 
a  constitutional  amendment,  abolishing  slav- 
ery forever  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  The  Republican  party  in  its 
national  convention  of  1864  declared  for  this 
policy,  denouncing  slavery  as  "the  cause  and 
strength  of  this  rebellion;"  they  asserted  that 
"justice  and  national  safety  demand  its  utter 
and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the 
Republic,"  and  they  deemed  it  neither  safe  nor 
fruitful  to  "negotiate  with  rebels  with  arms 
in  their  hands."  They,  therefore,  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1864  presented  to  the  country  as  the 
vital  issue  of  the  hour  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war  as  the  only  means  of  saving 
the  Union.  For  the  sake  of  rallying  all  ele- 
ments to  the  support  of  the  Union  and  the 
war,  the  party  was  ready  to  abandon  its  name, 
and  the  Republicans  called  themselves  in  1864 
tlie  "National  Union  Party"  {see  Union 
Party)  and  to  emphasize  still  further  their 
non-sectional  and  national-union  spirit,  the 
party  refused  Vice-President  Hamlin  a  re- 
nomination  and  took  up,  in  his  stead,  Andrew 
Johnson  of  Tennessee — a  mistake  that  caused 
the  party,  if  not  the  country,  bitter  regret  in 
the  years   immediately  following. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  Republican 
party  in  this  campaign  was  a  different  party 
from  the  one  that  elected  Lincoln  in  1860. 
True,  it  held  a  different  name;  it  appealed  to 
the  country  on  a  different  issue;  it  had  a  dif- 
ferent constituent  membership,  as  many  Doug- 
las and  Breckinridnfe  Democrats — "War  Demo- 
crats" {see),  as  they  were  called,  like  Dix  and 
Stanton  and  Butler  and  Logan — had  come  into 
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it.  But  this  merely  meant  that  the  Repub- 
licans in  1864,  were  recognizing  the  paramount 
issue  of  the  hour  and  were  appealing  to  the 
support  of  all  Union  men  regardless  of  party. 
The  party  of  Lincoln  in  1864  was  the  Republi- 
can party.  Tlieir  opponents  recognized  this 
and  called  them  Republicans,  while  calling 
themselves  "Constitutional  Unionists."  The 
parties  "were  accomodating  themselves  to  the 
situation,  each  changing  with  the  times,  and 
while  there  are  marked  historical  differences 
in  personnel  and  purpose  in  the  Republican 
party  at  this  stage  of  its  life  over  that  of 
1860,  the  changes  were  those  prompted  by 
the  temporary  problems  confronting  the  party. 
They  were  not  organic,  and  the  historical  con- 
tinuity in  the  life  of  the  party  was  unbroken. 
With  the  decisive  reelection  of  Lincoln  in 
1864,  the  success  of  the  war  was  assured. 
Under  its  policy  of  liberal  construction  of  the 
Constitution  during  the  period  of  war,  the 
Republican  party  became  responsible  for,  and 
should  be  credited  with,  other  policies  and  acts 
of  legislation — the  legal  tender  currency  (see 
Legal  Tender;  P^vper  Money)  ;  the  great  war 
revenue  measures;  the  national  banking  sys- 
tem (see  Banks  and  Banking  Acts,  Nation- 
al) ;  the  homestead  (see  Public  Lands)  poli- 
cy; the  estabiisliment  of  an  Agricultural  De- 
partment (see)  and,  by  land  donations,  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  (see  Mohkell  Grant)  in  tlie 
states;  government  subsidy  to  the  Pacific  Rail- 
way and  the  beginning  of  that  great  project; 
and  the  successful  settlement  of  foreign  compli- 
cations tliat  prevented  the  interference  of  for- 
eign powers. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  war  the  Republi- 
can party  gained  the  prestige  that  follows 
success.  It  had  killed  secession,  crushed  the 
rel)ellion,  destroyed  slavery,  and  saved  the 
Union.  The  party  was  quick  to  assume  to 
itself  the  credit  for  these  notable  results  of 
the  war  and  it  had  now  to  address  itself  to 
making  them  permanent  in  the  lav,-  and  policies 
of  the  future  This  was  its  problem  in  the 
dire  period   of  rccimstnict  ion. 

The  Party  in  Reconstruction. — During  the 
war  a  conflict  f>n  reconstruction  (see)  had 
been  foreshadowed  within  the  party.  The 
radical  congressional  leaders  refused  to  accept 
Lincoln's  "ten  per  cent  plan"  and  Lincoln  de- 
feated by  a  "pocket  veto"  the  "Wade-Davis 
plan"  of  Congress.  This  was  before  the  elec- 
tion of  1864,  and  tlie  party,  feeling  the  need 
of  united  action  in  an  electoral  contest  with 
the  opponents  of  the  war,  aHowed  reconstruc- 
tion to  rest  until  the  war  was  over.  Johnson 
acted,  virtually,  on  Lincoln's  policy,  regarding 
recoiiHtrnction  as  wholly  an  executive  probb'iii, 
and  in  Dcei'nibcr,  186."),  lie  siibmitfe<l  to  Coii- 
f^reas  a  plan  which  he  had  devised  and  i>ut 
into  operation  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
that  year.  He  liad  recogni/.i-d  fhe  seceding 
state  governments  with  tluir  old  electorate, 
their    old    constitutions,    flicir    old    leadcrsliip 


(subject  to  his  amnesty)  and  he  had  arranged 
to  restore  the  states  to  the  Union  on  their 
so  amending  their  constitutions  as  to  invali- 
date secession,  repudiate  the  Confederate  debt, 
and  accept  the  Thirteenth  Amendment.  He  as- 
sumed that  these  giuirantees,  though  accepted 
by  the  southern  states  only  under  duress  of 
executive  power  and  as  a  means  of  regaining 
their  full  rights  of  local  control,  would  be 
fairly  and  faithfully  executed. 

The  proposal  of  this  plan  to  a  Congress  that 
had  never  been  consulted  in  its  devising 
aroused  a  political  conflict  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  Congress.  The  39th  Congress,  elect- 
ed in  1864,  had  a  large  Republican  majority. 
The  party  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  and 
sacrifices  of  the  war.  Its  northern  constit- 
uents had  been  aroused  to  hatred  of  slavery, 
to  sore  anger  by  the  assassination  of  Liiicoln, 
and  to  passion  and  resentment  by  what  they 
looked  ujjon  as  the  deep  and  unprovoked  crimes 
of  the  rebellion.  It  now  faced  a  crisis  and  a 
division  within  its  ranks — a  conflict  between 
its  presidential  and  congressional  leadership.* 
It  was  obvious,  from  the  temper  of  Congress, 
the  tone  of  the  northern  press,  and  notable 
speeches  made  in  the  fall  of  186.5  by  Radical 
leaders  like  Sumner  and  Stevens,  that  if 
Johnson  adhered  to  his  "Presidential  Plan" 
of  reconstruction  he  would  antagonize  and 
break  with  the  great  body  of  the  party  that 
elected  him  to  office.  This  he  did,  and  in  his 
"Johnsonizing"  he  carried  with  him  in  support 
of  his  policy  some  notable  leaders  in  the  Re- 
pul)lican  party,  chief  among  whom  were  Seward 
and  Welles  in  the  Cabinet,  Doolittle  and  Cowen 
in  the  Senate,  and  Henry  .7.  Raymond  in  the 
House,  tlie  latter  at  the  time  being  the  chair- 
man of  the  party's  national  committee.  If 
these  men,  all  of  whom  were  acting  as  Republi- 
cans, hoped  to  induce  Congress  to  accept  John- 
son's i)lan  of  restoration,  unmodified  by  con- 
gressional influence  or  advice,  it  shows  how 
little  they  understood  the  sentiment  and  pur- 
pose of  the  country  and  its  representatives. 
The  radical  Republican  leaders  in  Congress, 
together  with  more  moderate  ones,  like  Fes- 
senden,  Sherman,  Morrill  and  Trumbull,  were 
able  to  hold  the  great  body  of  the  party  in 
ojtposition  to  .Johnson.  They  refused  to  recog- 
nize Johnson's  reconstructed  states  or  to  ad- 
mit their  representatives  to  seats  in  Con- 
gress, and  they  resolved  that  there  should 
be  no  such  recognition  until  a  joint  committee 
on  reconstruction  from  the  (wo  houses  should 
report  in  favor  thereof.  The  Republican  lead- 
ers in  Congress  then  apjilied  tlx-mselves  to  a 
congressional  plan  of  recimstruction  that  would 
make  securr  what  they  deemed  to  b"  the  vital 
and  essential  results  of  the  war. 

In  the  first  place  they  insisted  that 
the  rebuilding  of  the  nation  after  its  de- 
struction by  war  was  a  fnndamental  na- 
tional problem,  in  the  solution  of  which 
Congress     should     jisscit     its     prerogative     of 
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determining  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Tliere 
had  boon  an  abnormal  increase  of  executive 
power  during  the  war,  but  what  congressional 
leaders  endured  in  the  emergency  of  war  under 
Lincoln  they  were  not  patient  with  now.  Now 
that  the  war  was  over,  Lincoln  dead,  a  "state 
rights"  southern  DenuxMat  in  the  President's 
chair,  and  the  conservative  Seward  and  iiis 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  tainted  with  asso- 
ciation with  Johnson  and  his  pt)licy,  radicalism 
came  into  more  complete  control  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  Congress.  Thaddeus  Stevens, 
the  masterful  Republican  leader  in  the  House, 
with  the  party  majority  at  his  back,  now  pro- 
posed that  Congress  should  assert  itself  against 
the  President,  exercise  its  due  authority  and 
not  permit  the  absurdity  and  humilation  of 
having   its   functions   reduced,   in   a 


great 


na- 


tional emergency,  to  tiiose  of  its  committee 
on  privileges  and  elections.  If  the  President 
had  presumed  to  reconstruct  the  Union  and  the 
states  in  his  military  capacity  as  commander- 
in-chief,  he  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  Congress  was  his  commander-in-chief  and 
that  he  should  obey  its  will.  The  Republican 
party  had  to  choose  its  course  in  this  impend- 
ing conflict  of  powers. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Republican  con- 
gressional leaders  proposed  to  guarantee  more 
fully  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  freedmen. 
Tlie  slaves  had  been  set  free  by  the  war,  but 
they  were  ignorant,  helpless,  and  in  poverty, 
and  the  reconstructed  state  governments  that 
Johnson  had  set  up  had  adopted  vagrancy 
codes  that,  as  was  believed,  would. virtually  re- 
duce the  blacks  again  to  bondage.  Johnson 
cared  but  little  for  the  "rights"  of  the  black 
man,  but  he  held  tenaciously  to  the  idea  that 
it  was  a  "state's  right"  to  safeguard  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  domiciled  within  its 
borders;  while  the  anti-slavery  Republicans  of 
the  Xortli  thought  with  dread  of  the  negro's 
fate  if  left  entirely  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  former  masters  who  had  been  made  to 
surrender  slavery  only  by  the  fortunes  of  war. 
The  Republican  party,  therefore,  became  re- 
sponsible for  a  number  of  measures  designed 
to  afford  national  protection  to  the  freedmen. 
It  passed  the  Freedmon's  Bureau  Bill  (see) 
asserting  a  national  guardianship  of  the  freed- 
men through  military  agencies.  It  passed  the 
Civil  Rights  Bill  (see)  recognising  the  negro 
as  a  citizen,  securing  him  in  his  rights  of  per- 
son and  property  and  forbidding  any  state  to 
discriminate  against  him  in  its  laws.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Republican  party,  in  ad- 
herence to  the  broad  democratic  principle  of 
"equal  rights  for  all  and  special  privileges 
for  none,"  to  make  the  protection  of  civil 
liberty  and  human  rights  a  national  function, 
requiring  the  states  to  treat  all  their  inhabi- 
tants with  equal  justice  in  respect  to  life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Herein 
lay  the  vitality  of  the  Republican  cause  in  re- 
construction— in  this  noble  ideal  of  American 


democracy.  In  order  to  secure  this  democratic 
principle  against  subsequent  violation  or  eva- 
sion by  the  states,  the  Republican  party  wrote 
it  into  the  fundamental  law  of  tiie  land  in 
the  first  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment  {sec). 

Tlie  Republican  leaders  next  sought  a  read- 
justment of  political  power.  Anti-slavery  men 
had  never  liked  southern  representation  for 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves  (Const.  Art.  I,  Sec. 
ii,  11  ;i).  Now  tliat  slavery  was  abolished,  all 
the  former  slaves  would  be  counted  for  repre- 
sentation, while  only  the  whites  would  vote; 
and  tiius  the  political  power  of  the  southern 
whites  would  be  proportionately  increased.  As 
Conkling  exjn-essed  it,  "the  death  of  slavery 
would  add  two-fifths  to  the  entire  power  which 
slavery  had  when  slavery  was  living."  The 
result  would  be  that  one  ex-Confederate  in 
South  Caroliiui  could  exercise  more  political 
power  in  Washington  than  two  returned 
soldiers  of  the  Union  in  Ohio  or  ]\Iassachu- 
setts.  While  127,000  whites  in  New  York 
would  have  one  vote  in  Congress,  the  same 
number  of  whites  in  Mississippi  would  have 
tiirce.  The  glaring  inequity  called  for  re- 
adjustment. The  Republican  leaders,  there- 
fore, proposed,  not  to  force  negro  suffrage  on 
tlie  South — suffrage  should  still  be  left  with 
the  states — ^Ijut  that  if  the  negroes  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  suffrage  the  South  should 
suffer  a  corresponding  reduction  in  representa- 
tion and  power.  The  radical  Republicans  be- 
lieved that  if  Johnson's  reconstructed  states 
were  recognised  and  their  representatives  ad- 
mitted to  seats  in  Congress  and  the  electoral 
College,  they  could,  in  combination  with  the 
"copperheads"  of  the  North,  as  they  called  the 
Democrats,  control  a  majority  in  Congress 
and  elect  the  President,  and.  as  a  consequence, 
the  legislation  of  the  "Loyal  Union  Party," 
and  the  results  of  the  war  would  be  lost  and 
undone — the  "rebel"  debt  would  be  assumed, 
the  federal  debt  repudiated,  the  freedmen  op- 
pressed, and  southern  state  constitutions  would 
be  so  reamended  as  to  enable  those  com- 
munities virtually  to  restore  slavery.  They 
would  scorn  and  disregard  their  constitutions 
that  had  been  imposed  upon  them  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  exercise  of  his  military  power. 
There  must  be  permanent  constitutional  pro- 
vision against  such  a  possibility.  If  the  Re- 
publicans could  induce  negro  suffrage  by  the 
premium  of  added  power,  they  hoped  to  build 
up  a  Republican  party  in  tlie  South  and  share, 
if  not  control,  southern  representation  in  Con- 
gress. If,  on  the  other  hand,  negro  suffrage 
were  denied  by  the  states,  then  they  would 
inflict  such  a  material  reduction  of  power  on 
that  section — a  reduction  of  representation 
from  8.3  to  46  in  Congress  and  the  electoral 
college,  that,  as  Stevens  expressed  it,  "let  them 
have  all  the  'Copperhead'  assistance  they  can 
pet,  they  will  remain  a  shriveled  and  dried 
up  nonentity,"   in  a  hopeless  minority. 
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The  Republicans,  then,  appealed  to  the 
country  on  the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment — citizenship  and  civil  rights  for 
all,  fair  political  apportionment,  repudiation 
of  the  Confederate  debt,  guarantee  of  the  fed- 
eral debt,  and  the  exclusion  from  office  in 
state  and  nation,  subject  to  the  grace  of  Con- 
gress, of  all  who,  having  taken  an  oath  to 
support  the  Constitution,  had  afterwards  gone 
into  the  rebellion.  In  the  notable  election  of 
1866,  the  people  sustained  the  Congressional 
policy  by  returning  a  Congress  of  more  than 
two-thirds  majority  against  the  President.  In 
this  campaign,  the  Republicans  organized  for 
the  first  time  the  congressional  campaign 
committee,  (see  Committees,  Party)  as  an 
agent  to  present  the  party  cause  to  the  people, 
since  the  machinery  of  the  party  and  its 
patronage  were  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  his  supporters.  The  conflict  was  between 
the  "Congressional  party"  and  the  "Presiden- 
tial Party,"  the  Democrats  rallying  to  the 
support  of  the  President.  The  Johnson  follow- 
ing of  state  rights  conservative  Democrats 
who  had  been  attached  to  the  Republicans  by 
the  "Union  Party"  name  and  purpose  of  1864 
were  now  merged  into  the  regular  Democratic 
party,  while  the  Republican  party  was  still 
represented  and  controlled  by  its  original  con- 
stituents. The  overwhelming  verdict  against 
the  President,  coupled  with  tlie  rejection  of 
the  Fourteentii  Amendment  by  the  southern 
states,  strengthened  the  cause  of  the  more 
radical  Rei)ublicans,  who,  now  in  full  control 
of  the  party  j)olicy,  proceeded  to  more  string- 
ent conditions  of  reconstruction.  They  set 
aside  .Tolinson's  reconstructed  states,  and 
placed  tlie  Soutli  under  military  rule  from 
which  it  was  to  escape  only  on  condition 
that  the  states  should  choose  constitutional 
conventions  under  manliood  (negro)  suffrage, 
(excluding  tlie  former  and  natural  white  lead- 
ers who  had  In-en  prominent  in  the  war),  and 
adopt  state  constitutions  providing  for  erjual 
suffrage,    regardless    of    race.     On    these   con- 


whites  among  the  men  of  leadership,  intelli- 
gence, and  property.  As  a  consequence,  the 
Republican  party  came  to  confront  the  oppo- 
sition of  a  "Solid  South"  for  a  generation  to 
come.  The  Republican  party  that  it  was  hoped 
might  be  built  up  in  the  South  came  to  con- 
sist, chiefly,  of  three  elements — the  negroes, 
the  "carpet-baggers"  (see)  and  the  "scala- 
wags" (see).  The  state  governments  based  on 
these  elements  were  in  many  instances  ineffi- 
cient, wasteful,  oppressive,  and  corrupt.  Cor- 
rupt practices  and  lawless  and  violent  agen- 
cies, such  as  that  of  the  "Ku  Klux  Klan" 
(see),  were  resorted  to  by  the  ex-Confederate 
whites  for  their  overthrow,  and  in  spite  of 
"Force  Bills"  and  President  Grant's  earnest 
effort  to  uphold  these  governments,  they  could 
not  be  successfully  maintained. 

The  Party  under  Grant.— The  protest  of  the 
Liberal  Republicans  (sec)  against  certain 
abuses  under  Grant  brought  schism  to  the  Re- 
publicans, in  1872  with  the  loss  of  distinguished 
leaders  who  were  prominent  in  the  founding 
of  the  party.  Though  tiiis  protest  represented 
a  movement  of  leaders  rather  than  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  it  resulted  in  loss  of  vot- 
ing strength,  if  not  in  moral  decline  witliin  tlie 
party.  The  party  suffered  also  (being  the 
party  in  power)  from  the  hard  times  following 
the  panic  of  1873;  and  in  1874,  for  the  first 
time  in  twenty  years,  it  lost  the  Congressional 
elections,  while  in  1876,  it  was  saved  from  the 
effects  of  defeat  in  the  presidential  election 
only  by  the  finding  of  the  Electoral  Commis- 
sion  (see). 

The  Second  Period  of  the  Party,  1876-1896. 
— \\ith  the  elwtion  of  1S76  and  the  witli- 
drawal  of  the  federal  troops  from  the  South  by 
President  Hayes,  there  began  a  new  period  in 
tlie  history  of  the  Republican  party.  The  "south- 
ern question,"  which  may  be  held  to  include  all 
controversies  relating  to  the  negro,  the  war, 
and  reconstruction,  now  no  longer  held  the 
cliief  interest  in  public  attention.  The  with- 
drawal of  military  support  from  the  southern 
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and  with  tlie  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment which  the  Republicans  proposed  in  order 
to  make  nianliood  suffrage  secure  against  any 
undoing  by  tlie  states,  the  Republican  con- 
gressional plan  of  reconstruction  may  be  said 
to  be  compli'ted. 

The  R«'piilili<ans  made  their  work  in  recon- 
fitruction  the  chief  issue  and  General  Grant 
their  candidate  in  1868.  They  were  successful 
in  the  election.  Iiut  under  the  first  Grant  ad- 
ministration tliey  confronted  the  difficulties 
and  failnre«  of  reconstruction  in  the  South. 
It  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  not  to  say 
impoHsilile,  tf>  ninintnin  the  negro  governments 
in  the  South  that  had  iK'cn  set  up  under  con- 
frrcssional  rule.  The  congresnional  policy,  es- 
(leclally  the  iiiiposition  of  military  rule  and 
negro  Huffrage,  had  aroused  a  deep  seated 
and   undying  antagonism  among  the   southern 
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tile  "white  man's  government"  there  (accom- 
plished sometimes  by  fraud  and  sometimes  by 
violence)  was  much  disliked  by  a  great  body 
of  Repui)licans  in  the  North  who  held  that 
the  party  faith  was  pledged  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  political  rights  of  tlie  colored  peojile. 
These  "Stalwarts"  (sec)  accused  the  Hayes 
administration  and  its  adherents  with  being 
recreant  or  only  half-liearted  in  the  party 
cause,  of  acting  as  "Half-breeds"  (sec)  in  the 
party  camp.  The  division  of  the  party  into 
two  wings  known  l)y  tlie.se  names  indicated 
pr(»l>able  defeat  for  the  party  in  1880.  The 
Stalwarts  led  by  Conkling  and  Cameron  and 
a  coterie  of  Republican  Senators,  who  liy 
patronage  had  built  up  powerful  party  orgniii- 
zations  within  their  states,  attempted  to  nonii- 
nnte  General  Grant  for  a  third  term,  but  be- 
rau.se  of  an   independent  protest  and  the  per- 
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sonal  following  of  James  G.  Blaine,  a  rival 
candidate  and  a  rival  of  Conkling  for  leader- 
hip  within  the  party,  the  effort  was  defeated. 
I  he  Hayes  administration  was  clean,  honor- 
iMe,  efficient,  and  conciliatory,  based  on  a 
dictum  of  the  President  that  "'he  serves  his 
party  best  who  serves  his  country  best,"  and 
with  the  administration's  effective  support  of 
civil  service  reform  ami  tlie  return  of  indus- 
trial prosperity,  the  Republicans  were  able  to 
ilect  Garfield  and  Arthur  in  1880.  In  this 
campaign,  the  tariff  was  emphasized  by  the 
Republicans,  and.  for  the  first  time  since  the 
Whig  days,  protection  assumed  the  place  of 
chief  importance  in  party  contests.  Under  the 
growing  leadership  of  Blaine,  whose  influence 
had  nominated  Garfield  and  who  himself  be- 
came the  presidential  nominee  in  1884  the 
Republicans  committed  themselves  more  defi- 
nitely and  aggressively  to  the  policy  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff.  By  1884,  the  party  had  been 
weakened  by  the  Blaine-Conkling  quarrel  over 
patronage  and  party  control  in  New  York,  by 
the  assassination  of  Garfield,  by  Blaine's  :  n- 
tagonism  to  Arthur,  and,  after  Blaine's  nomi- 
nation for  the  presidency,  by  defection  of  the 
"Mugwumps"  (see)  who  were  alienated  by  a 
disbelief  in  the  integrity  of  Blaine's  public 
career  and  his  personal  fitness  for  the  presi- 
dency. Also,  the  grov^i;!!  of  the  Prohibition 
party  (see)  drew  off  votes  from  the  Republi- 
cans in  close  northern  states,  while  there  was 
an  increasing  feeling  in  the  country  that  the 
program  of  the  party  was  not  verj^  definite 
nor  the  issues  for  which  it  stood  very  vital. 
For  tliese  reasons  the  Republicans  lost  the 
presidential  contest  in  1884,  the  first  defeat 
since  1856.  New  questions  had  arisen — silver 
coinage,  civil  service  reform,  railway  trans- 
portation, trusts  and  monopolies,  conflicts  be- 
tween labor  and  capital — upon  which  there 
was  no  distinct  line  of  cleavage  between  the 
parties,  and  on  which  the  Republicans  assumed 
no  distinctive  position.  In  appealing  to  the 
voters  for  support,  the  party  leaders  relied 
more  than  ever  upon  the  perfection  of  the 
party  organization:  upon  the  activity  of  party 
agents  who  were  anticipating  party  appoint- 
ments and  perquisites;  upon  appeals  to  party 
traditions,  prejudices,  and  habits;  and  still  on 
the  old  soldier  fear  of  restoring  the  old  De- 
mocracy of  the  South. 

Large  moneyed  and  corporate  interests  and 
professional  politicians  and  office-holders  were, 
in  this  period,  very  largely  in  control  of  the 
nominating  machinery,  if  not  of  the  public 
policy,  of  the  Republican  party,  and  the  party 
experienced  alternate  victory  and  defeat  in 
1884,  1888,  and  1892.  It  was'  a  period  marked 
by  an  alarming  growth  of  campaign  funds 
and  of  corruption  within  the  party  in  the  use 
of  money  to  control  elections,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  Dorsey's  "soap"  (see)  to  smooth  the 
way  to  success  in  the  party  contests  in  the 
close  states,  by  the  herding  of  the  voters  into 


Dudley's  "blocks  of  five"  (sec),  and  by  "fry- 
ing the  fat"  from  the  protected  industries  to 
secure  an  administration  that  would  safeguard 
their  interests.  Under  Harrison,  the  Republi- 
cans  tended  more  aggressively  toward  high  pro- 
tection (see  Tariff  Poucy),  but  after  the 
McKinley  bill  (see)  of  1890  there  was  re- 
action in  the  country  and  because  of  this  and 
industrial  troubles,  and  more  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  drastic  suppression  of  the  Home- 
stead strike  and  the  consequent  offense  given 
to  tlie  labor  vote,  the  Republicans  suffered  an 
overwhelming  defeat  by  the  second  election  of 
Cleveland  in  1892.  The  party  lost  to  the 
Democrats  old-time  Republican  states  like 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  barely 
saved  Ohio;  while  their  former  loyal  agri- 
cultural adherents  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
turned  those  states  over  to  the  Populists  (see). 
But  in  two  years'  time,  in  the  congressional 
elections  of  1894,  owing  chiefly  to  internal 
divisions  among  their  opponents  and  the  fear- 
ful panic  of  1893,  occurring  while  the  Demo- 
crats were  in  power,  a  Republican  "landslide" 
buried  these  adverse  majorities  in  every  north- 
ern state  and  left  only  the  "Solid  South"  to 
the  Democrats.  These  fluctuating  and  one- 
sided results  which  are  to  be  understood  only 
in  connection  with  the  growth  of  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  (see),  the  Populist  party,  the  silver 
agitation,  and  changing  industrial  conditions, 
indicated  a  coming  readjustment  of  parties. 

The  Third  Period  of  the  Party,  1896-1913.— 
Tlie  readjustment  came  in  1896.  Financial 
and  industrial  questions  which  had  been  cut- 
ting across  party  lines  for  two  decades,  to- 
gether with  the  agitation  of  minor  parties  and 
industrial  organizations  that  had  been  urg- 
ing radical  financial  and  economic  changes, 
were  now  able  to  bring  into  the  open  tlie  real 
divisions  that  have  been  for  years  existing 
within  both  parties.  Incidentally  and  nomi- 
nally, the  question  of  silver  coinage  at  "the 
rate  of  16  to  1"  (see  Sixteex  to  One)  came  to 
the  front  and  largely  absorbed  public  atten- 
tion (see  Silver  Coinage  Controversy)  ;  but 
there  were  deeper  and  more  fundamental  causes 
of  division  that  disrupted  the  old  parties  in 
1896  and  brought  about  a  new  alignment. 
There  were  questions  of  money,  land,  trans- 
portation, the  income  tax,  the  control  of  trusts 
and  monopolies,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Amer- 
ican democracy  toward  judicial  interference  in 
political  policies,  and  toward  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  its  corrupt  control  of  legis- 
latures and  elections.  On  all  these  matters 
there  had  been  discussion,  agitation,  and  divi- 
sion within  the  Republican  party,  and  defec- 
tions from  it  had  been  going  on  for  several 
years  prior  to  1896.  However,  the  division 
within  the  ranks  of  its  opponent  was  even  more 
pronounced.  The  Republican  leaders  were  pre- 
paring to  combat  the  traditional  Democratic 
party  chiefly  upon  the  issue  of  the  tariff,  as 
they  were  hardly  expecting  that  their  oppon- 
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ents  would  openly  attack  the  gold  standard  and 
repudiate  the  administration  of  their  own  mak- 
ing. But  when  this  was  done  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  of  1896  that  nominated  Mr. 
Bryan,  the  eastern  and  gold  standard  Demo- 
cratic supporters  of  ]Mr.  Cleveland,  as  did 
President  Cleveland  himself,  came  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  Republicans  and,  most  of  them, 
voted  for  ilr.  McKinley.  The  accession  of 
the  "Gold  Democrats"  (see)  more  than  offset 
the  defection  of  the  "Silver  Republicans"  (see) 
who  followed  Senator  Teller  and  other  Repub- 
licans of  the  agricultural  and  silver-mining 
states  in  a  revolt  from  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  1896,  when  it  declared  for  the  single 
standard  of  gold  unless  there  could  be  an  in- 
ternational agreement  for  bimetallism.  The 
combination  of  the  Democrats,  the  "Silver 
Party"  and  the  Populists  on  a  free  silver, 
and  an  otherwise  radical,  platform  forced 
the  Republicans  in  that  year  and  tlieir  candi- 
date, Mr.  McKinley  (who  had  in  his  congres- 
sional career  been  complaisant,  if  not  favor- 
able, to  free  silver  coinage),  to  turn  from  the 
tariff  and  confront  the  money  issue,  and  to 
come  to  a  more  positive  defense  of  "sound 
money,"  as  the  gold  standard  advocates  named 
their  cause. 

Thus,  in  the  agitations,  changes,  and  uncer- 
tainties of  1896,  the  Republican  became  the 
conserv'ative  party  of  the  country  and  under  the 
vigorous  leadership  of  the  ciiairman  of  the  na- 
tional Republican  committee,  Mr.  Hanna  (see), 
of  Ohio,  who  organized  and  managed  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  camjjaign  for  the  presidency,  the  Re- 
publican appeal  was  made  not  only  to  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  protective  tariff  and 
so-called  "sound  money,"  but  to  conservative 
business  men  generally;  to  the  banking  inter- 
ests; to  the  managers  of  groat  railways;  to 
manufacturers,  and  to  their  wage-earners,  whose 
fears  were  wrought  upon  by  the  threat  of  sus- 
pended industries  or  whose  hopes  were  aroused 
ijy  the  promise  of  returning  prosperity;  and  to 
all  who  were  opposed  to  any  radical  advance 
toward  a  larger  social  control  of  natural 
nH)no[)olies,  or  to  any  disturbance  of  the  finan- 
cial policy  and  industrial  status  existing  under 
Mr.  Cleveland's  [)oliey  and  administration. 
The  tendency  therefore  was,  in  the  years  im- 
mediately following,  for  the  conservative  Cleve- 
land Democrat  to  support,  if  not  to  join,  the 
|{epul)li(an  party,  wliile  tlie  more  radical  ele- 
ment in  the  Republican  party  tended  toward 
the  Bryan  Democracy,  and  there  were  many 
changes   of  tliis   kinri    from    ISOO   to    1004. 

The  Epoch  of  Roosevelt,  1901-1905.— By  the 
ileatli  of  .McKiiilty — the  tbird  {{(publican  Pres- 
ifleiit  ass^assinateci — and  by  the  accession 
of  Roosevelt  (1001),  a  change  was  destined 
to  come  in  the  presidentii.l  leadership  and 
policies  of  the  |{e|>ublican  party.  It  was  to 
be  a  swing  of  the  pendulum  toward  radicalism, 
marking  an  epoch  in  party  history.  Roosevelt 
as  President  had  not  been  in  the  calculations  of 
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the  managing  and  official  leaders  of  the  party, 
nor  of  the  powers  behind  the  party  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Roosevelt  in  assuming  the  presi- 
dency recognized  that  his  administration  should 
be  a  continuation  of  Mr.  McKinley's,  and  he 
pledged  himself  to  pursue  the  policies  of  the 
more  conservative  leader  whom  the  country 
had  twice  chosen  against  the  radical  Brj'an 
Democracy.  This  he  fairly  did,  as  a  review 
of  the  two  terms  of  McKinley  and  Roosevelt 
reveals  no  essential  differences  in  the  policies 
and  purposes  of  these  two  leaders  of  such  es- 
sentially different  personalities.  Either  one 
in  the  seat  of  power  would  have  stood  for  the 
achievements  of  the  other — the  achievements 
which  are  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  this  period — the  annexation 
of  Hawaii;  the  final  establishment  of  the  gold 
standard;  the  expulsion  of  Spain  from  Cuba; 
and  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  and 
Porto  Rico  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  the  sub- 
sequent government  of  these  acquisitions  as  in- 
sular dependencies  beyond  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution; and  the  open  door  policy  in  China 
and  the  extension  of  American  trade  in  the 
East. 

But  despite  mutual  agreements  between  con- 
servatives and  radicals  within  the  partj'  on 
these  policies,  it  was  recognized  that  the  party 
now  had  as  its  oflTicial  head  a  President  of  a 
new  type.  McKinley  had  been  complaisant,  ac- 
commodating, pliable,  seeking  party  "har- 
mony," working  with  the  politicians,  disposed 
to  accept  the  view  that,  in  clashes  of  opinions 
and  purposes  between  tiie  executive  and  the 
party  leaders  in  Congress,  the  President  should 
follow  rather  than  lead.  Roosevelt,  on  the 
other  hand,  though  a  strong  and  loyal  party 
man,  demanded  presidential  leadership.  He 
was  determined,  energetic,  masterful.  He  was 
impatient,  if  not  dictatorial,  toward  certain 
party  leaders  in  Congress,  and  though  himself 
a  masterful  politician,  having  a  remarkable 
acquaintance  with  all  classes  and  conditions  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  not  pleasing  to  the  old 
leaders  and  politicians  of  his  party,  who  re- 
garded him  as  "unsafe"  and  looked  upon  him 
with  suspicion,  if  not  with  fear.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  before  the  close  of  the  "Mc- 
Kinley term  to  which  Roosevelt  had  succeeded, 
a  breach  was  pending  between  the  Republican 
President  and  the  "old  guard"  of  senatorial 
and  congressional  Republican  leaders  and  par- 
ty chiefs  who  had  behind  them  the  machine 
forces  of  tlie  party.  These  forces  were  prepar- 
ing to  contest  tlie  President's  renoniination, 
encouraged  by  the  historic  tradition  that  no 
nuui  wlio  had  ever  iiibirited  the  presidency, 
could  ever  win  it.  But  the  illness  and  death  r.f 
Marcus  A.  Hanna.  the  great  McKinley  captain 
and  the  most  j»owerful  personal  force  within 
the  party  making  for  political  and  industrial 
conservatism,  around  whom  the  opposition 
might  have  rallied  with  some  chance  of  snc- 
cesH,  caused  a  collapse  of  the  politicians*  plans 
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for  defeating  Roosevelt  within  the  party. 
Moreover,  before  the  close  of  liis  inlierited 
term,  Roosevelt's  name  had  become  associated 
with  certain  notable  and  popular  achievements 
and  ideas  that  gave  him  such  a  remarkable 
personal  popularity  that,  in  spite  of  the 
dislike  of  the  old  party  leaders  and  politi- 
cians, he  was  nominated  by  his  party  con- 
vention to  be  his  own  successor;  and  he  was 
reelected  by  such  popular  and  electoral  major- 
ities as  no  President  before  him  had  ever  re- 
ceived (1904).  This  result  was  interpreted 
not  so  much  as  a  Republican  as  a  Rooseveltian 
victory,  and  as  a  non-partisan  approval  of 
what  Roosevelt  had  done  and  what  he  stood  for, 
since  many  Bryan  Democrats  had  voted  for 
him  as  against  a  conservative  candidate  of 
their  own  party. 

Roosevelt  Policies,  1905-1909.— When  Roose- 
velt came  to  tlie  presidency  "by  his  own  right," 
the  struggle  to  dominate  the  party  was  contin- 
ued. Tliere  was  all  but  open  war  between  the 
President  and  distinguished  party  leaders  in 
the  Senate.  The  difference  between  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  "Old  Guard,"  lay  partly  in  per- 
sonal traits,  but  more  largelj-  in  radically  dif- 
ferent and  divergent  views  and  tendencies  in 
politics.  By  conviction,  composition,  ante- 
cedents, and  political  affiliation,  the  Repub- 
lican party  as  represented  in  Congress — led  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  the  captain  and 
spokesman  for  large  corporate  interests,  and  in 
the  House  by  Speaker  Cannon  and  his  "steer- 
ing committee"  on  rules  (see) — was  deeply 
conservative.  Its  leaders  vrere  denounced  as 
"Reactionaries"  and  "Standpatters"  {see)  ; 
they  would  stand  fast  by  the  old  ways,  for  vest- 
ed interests,  for  the  high  tariff,  that,  as  they 
contended,  had  brought  material  prosperity. 
Roosevelt  stood  for  the  "Progressive  Repub- 
licans" (see).  He  perceived  the  menace  of 
plutocracy  with  its  social  injustice  and  moral 
decay,  and  he  wished  to  commit  his  party  to 
moderate  radicalism  in  order  to  forestall  the 
greater  radicalism  of  Bryan  and  Hearst  {see 
TxDEPEXDEXCE  LEAGUE)  and  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  the  alternative  of  a  choice  between 
corporate  capitalism,  as  represented  by  Aldrich, 
and  socialism  as  represented  by  Debs  (see)  : 
while  in  Congress,  there  were  a  few  still  more 
radical  Republicans  represented  chiefly  by  Sen- 
ator La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  who  became 
"Insurgents"  {see)  against  what  they  deemed 
the  autocratic  one-man  power  of  the  Speaker 
in  the  House  and  the  "big  business"  capitalistic 
oligarchy  in  the  Senate,  who,  as  the  Insur- 
gents claimed,  were  ruling  the  country  and 
dictating  its  laws  by  an  alliance  of  the  cap- 
italist and  the  politician,  the  millionaire  and 
the  boss. 

The  President  and  the  "Progressives"  urged 
a  railroad-rate  regulation  bill,  a  pure  food  bill, 
arbitration  treaties,  a  bureau  of  corporations, 
and  other  measures.  But  if  any  of  these  passed 
the  House,  they  were  likely  to  be  held  up,  or 


amended  out  of  form,  or  strangled,  in  the  Sen- 
ate. But  tile  President  by  special  messages 
and  appeals  to  public  opinion,  by  wielding  tiie 
"big  stick"  {sec),  frequently  forced  reluctant 
acquiescence  in  Congress  to  "progressive" 
measures.  It  was  made  apparent  to  the  con- 
gressional leaders  that  the  President  had  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  the  great  mass  of  the  party 
behind  him;  and  by  1908  opposition  to  his 
policies  within  the  party  was  seen  to  be  futile; 
it  was  also  recognized  that,  if  Mr.  Roosevelt 
himself  would  not  stand  for  reelection,  none 
but  a  "Roosevelt  Republican"  who  would  pledge 
himself  to  carry  out  tiie  "Roosevelt  policies" 
could  hope  to  be  nominated  and  elected. 

Tiie  "Roosevelt  policies"  to  wiiieh  the  Repub- 
lican party  now  found  itself  inevitably  united, 
are  to  be  seen  partly  in  those  achievements  and 
ideas,  which  had  brouglit  the  President  his  re- 
markable popularity  and  vindication  at  the 
polls  in  1904.  He  had  vigorously  denounced 
corporate  abuses  and  shown  sincere  friendli- 
ness to  labor  unions;  he  had  preached  civic 
righteousness  with  great  effect,  while  the  coun- 
try was  aroused  by  exposures  of  "graft"  and 
corporate  corruption  in  legislatures  and  elec- 
ions;  he  had  a  "wild  western"  popularity 
and  a  "rough  rider"  war  record  in  Cuba;  he 
had  pursued  an  energetic  and  effective  policy 
towards  Colombia  and  Panama  and  had  begun 
the  great  canal;  he  had  construed  the  Con- 
stitution broadly,  assuming  for  the  presidential 
office  all  powers  not  forbidden,  instead  of  lim- 
iting his  activities  only  to  those  powers  that 
were  specifically  granted;  he  had  urged  effi- 
ciency and  reforms  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  cut- 
ting through  the  red  tape  of  rank  and  bureau- 
cracy; he  achieved  a  world-wide  distinction  by 
bringing  about  peace  between  Russia  and 
Japan ;  he  had  advocated  the  "square  deal," 
and  above  all,  in  exemplification  of  it,  he  had 
boldly  taken  to  task  the  railways  and  the  "coal 
barons"  and  had  brought  about  the  settlement 
of  the  anthracite  coal  strike  by  presidential  in- 
terference. Most  of  these  things  were  to  his 
credit  with  the  people  while  he  was  still  serv- 
ing out  McKinley's  term." 

Roosevelt's  second  administration  added  to 
the  list  of  the  "Roosevelt  policies":  (1)  equal 
industrial  opportunities,  and  equal  punislinient 
for  all  illegal  acts;  government  must  "shackle 
cunning,"  and  especially  bring  to  book  the  more 
culpable  rich  malefactors;  (2)  government 
regulation  of  public  service  corporations,  es- 
pecially the  railways,  which  should  be  made  to 
serve  all  equally;  (3)  the  development  of 
waterways,  to  supplement,  and  to  help  to  con- 
trol, the  railways;  (4)  the  promotion  of  agri- 
culture by  promoting  small  holdings  of  land, 
and  giving  title  to  homesteaders;  (5)  a  strong 
Na\y  for  the  security  of  peace  and  the  protec- 
tion of  our  coast  line,  to  be  unified  by  the 
Canal:  (6)  the  conservation  movement — sav- 
ing for  the  public  under  national  authority  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country,  namely,  water 
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power  for  irrigation,  the  forests,  the  mines,  and 
ungranted   homesteads   for   homeseekers. 

Taft's  Administration,  1909-1913. — Secretary 
of  War,  ^^'illiam  Howard  Taft,  was  nominated 
and  elected  in  1908,  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Roosevelt,  and  as  one  who  would 
carry  on  these  policies.  One  of  his  first  offi- 
cial acts  was  to  call  Congress  into  extra  ses- 
sion to  revise  the  tariff,  as  revision  had  been 
promised  in  the  party  platform.  Tariff  re- 
vision had  not  been  a  distinctive  Roosevelt 
policy,  and  the  party  was  divided  upon  it.  The 
Republican  "Insurgents,"  especially  in  the  Mid- 
dle West,  led  by  Senator  La  Follette,  and  Sen- 
ator Cummins,  of  Iowa,  had  been  demanding 
revision  for  a  number  of  years,  favoring  such 
modification  of  the  schedules  as  might  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  their  affording  shelter  to 
monopolies,  or  in  all  cases  where  protection 
was  employed  to  give  special  interests  of  cap- 
ital undue  advantages  and  to  the  injury  of 
workingmen  and  consumers.  The  revisiqn  ef- 
fected by  the  Payne- Aldrich  (see)  tariff  bill 
of  1909,  was  dominated  by  the  "standpatters" 
in  Congress,  under  the  leadership,  chiefly  of 
Cannon  in  the  House  and  Aldrich  in  the  Sen- 
ate. President  Taft  accepted  it,  and  approved 
it  to  the  country  in  a  public  speech  as  "one 
of  the  best  tariff  measures  ever  enacted,"  while 
it  was  denounced  by  the  Insurgents  as  a 
fraudulent  revision — a  revision  upward  rather 
than  downward,  a  revision  in  the  interest  of  tlie 
"interests"  (see).  Following  its  enactment  the 
Republican  party  suffered  a  decisive  defeat 
at  the  polls  in  the  congressional  election  of 
1910,  losing  control  of  the  House,  while  in- 
surgency in  the  West  gained  victories  and  re- 
cruits, especially  in  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Mich- 
igan, Kansas,  California,  and  Washington. 
President  Taft,  at  the  last  session  of  the  Re- 
publican Congress,  urged  further  tariff  revi- 
sion under  the  form  of  a  reciprocity  compact 
with  Canada.  His  party  refused  to  accept  it, 
whereupon  he  immodiatcly  called  an  extra  ses- 
sion (in  April,  1011)  of  the  newly  elected 
Democratic  Congress  to  consider  Canadian  rec- 
iprocity. The  IX-mocratic  leaders  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic House  pave  cordial  support  to  a  meas- 
ure urged  by  a  Republican  President,  but  when 
Mr.  Taft's  reciprocity  treaty  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate, more  Repu  1)11  can  votes  were  cast  against 
it  than  for  it  (24  to  21),  the  Insurgents  an- 
tagonizing it  on  the  claim  that  it  was  designed 
to  firoiiiote  H|)ecial  interests  and  was  calculated 
to  injure  the  interest  of  their  agricultural 
constituents.  It  was  passed  only  by  Demo- 
cratic stipport. 

The  Liberal  Party  in  Canada  advocating  re- 
ciprocity was  defeated  in  the  election  of  1911; 
and  thus  the  issue  was  at  least  temporarily 
put  to  one  side. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  for  Canadian  rec- 
iprocity was  int<'rprete(l  as  tin-  (irst  sf- 
rious  break  in  the  Republican  high  protective 
policy,    the    beginning    of    a    readjustment    of 
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the  whole  protective  system.  It  revealed  a  di- 
vision that  has  existed  within  the  Republican 
party  for  ten  years,  between  the  "regulars" 
of  the  "Old  Guard"  and  the  progressives. 

President  Taft  in  the  first  three  years  of  his 
administration  made  an  honest  effort  to  find 
a  middle  ground  between  the  contending  fac- 
tions that  were  rending  his  party.  He  was 
anxious  to  keep  the  peace  and  preserve  intact 
the  harmony  and  integrity  of  the  Republican 
organization.  He  failed  to  appreciate  the 
deep  seated  character  of  the  issues  and  causes 
that  arrayed  the  opposing  forces  against  one 
another;  or  wiiere  he  did  appreciate  the  is- 
sues involved,  or  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  midst  of  contending  forces  and  had  either 
to  approve  or  resist  the  radical  advance,  his 
natural  disposition  and  the  legalism  in  his 
habits  of  thought  led  him  to  ally  himself  with 
the  conservative  elements. 

Contest  of  1912.— In  1912  began  a  violent 
contest  for  the  control  of  the  approaching 
national  convention  of  the  party.  Within  sev- 
eral of  the  states  the  progressive  Republicans 
organized  leagues  and  set  actively  to  work  with 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  majority  of  the 
delegates  in  opposition  to  President  Taft's  re- 
nomination.  They  arraigned  the  President  for 
his  failure  to  carry  out  the  party  pledges  and 
for  acquiescence  in  "boss  control."  The  pro- 
gressive Repul)licans  insisted  upon  a  more  pop- 
ular control  of  tlie  party.  They  induced  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  to  stand  for  renomination 
before  the  Republican  voters,  and  there  ensued 
a  bitter  contest  between  the  two  former  politic- 
al friends  for  the  leadership  and  nomination 
of  the  party.  Taft  was  backed  by  the  regular 
and  machine  forces,  the  Cannon-Aldrich  group 
representing  the  Old  Guard,  and  many  emin- 
ently respectable  conservative  men  of  affairs 
and  of  property  who  distrusted  and  disliked 
Roosevelt  and  who  felt  that  the  new  issues 
that  were  being  pushed  to  the  front  by  the 
radicals  were  fads  and  follies  or  dangerous  and 
un-Republican  innovations.  Roosevelt  on  the 
other  hand,  proclaimed  himself  in  favor  of  a 
pure  democracy  and  for  the  full  progressive 
program — ilownward  tariff  revision,  popular 
control  of  the  party,  the  initiative  and  refer- 
endum, short  ballot,  popular  election  of  Ignited 
States  Senators,  dine!  primaries,  preferential 
voting  for  presidential  nominees  and  the  pop- 
ular election  of  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
ventions. To  these  he  ad<led  the  re»'all  of  ju- 
dicial decisions,  by  which  he  meant  that  when 
a  court  decides  "what  the  people  can  or  cannot 
do"  under  Ihe  Constitution,  "the  people  should 
have  a  right  to  recall  that  decision  if  they 
think  it  wrong."  This  platform  of  jirinciples 
announced  in  his  address,  "A  Charter  of  Dem- 
ocracy," before  the  Ohio  constitutional  conven- 
tion, February  21,  1912.  put  Roosevelt  squarely 
in  the  rarlical  progressive  group. 

The    outcome    of    the    preconvention    contest 
was  a  divided  party.    The  Taft  forces  controlled 
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tho  national  committee  and  after  its  decision 
(.111  the  coiitosteil  souls  tliey  controlled  the  con- 
vention and  nominated  Mr.  Taft.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt and  his  supporters  charged  that  it  was  a 
stolen  nomination,  secured  by  fraud,  and  that 
the  will  of  tlie  Republican  rank  and  file  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  party  primaries  in  the  Republi- 
can states  had  been  detied  and  set  at  nauj^bt. 
The  Roosevelt  delegates,  those  who  had  been 
denied  seats  in  tlie  convention  by  the  national 
committee  together  with  those  who  had  car- 
ried on  the  struggle  on  the  floor  of  the  con- 
vention to  the  end,  met  in  mass  meeting  with 
other  supporters  of  Roosevelt  and  organized 
a  new  Progressive  party  and  issued  a  call  for 
another  national  convention  (see  Peogbessive 
Party ) . 

The  outcome  of  the  voting  in  November  was 
the  overwhelming  election  of  the  Democratic 
candidate,  \Yoodrow  \Mlson  of  New  Jersey, 
who  carried  435  electoral  votes  out  of  531,  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  the  candidate  of  the  new  Progressive 
party  receiving  88  votes  and  'Sir.  Taft  but  8 
(Utah  and  Vermont).  In  the  popular  vote  the 
opposition  to  the  Democrats  were  in  the  major- 
ity by  over  2,000,000  votes  but  these  voters 
(apart  from  the  Socialists)  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  Progressives  and  the  Re- 
publicans. So  the  year  closed  with  the  Re- 
publican party  cut  in  twain.  Some  of  the 
Progressive  vote  came  from  the  Democrats 
while  many  of  the  former  Republicans  voted 
for  Mr.  Wilson,  from  fear  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  fact  the  majority  of  the 
Republicans  as  well  as  of  the  Progressives, 
preferred  Mr.  Wilson,  the  Democrat,  as  their 
second  choice,  so  bitter  had  become  the  antagon- 
ism of  the  two  factions  of  the  old  party  toward 
one  another. 

The  Future.— The  Republican  party  in  1914 
was  in  a  waiting  attitude,  leaders  and  rank 
and  file  looking  forward  to  its  reorgani- 
zation and  rehabilitation.  In  two  by-elections 
for  the  choice  of  congressmen  in  1913  the 
party  met  with  some  gains  and  successes  while 
the  Progressive  vote  fell  off.  The  Progressive 
Republicans  that  remained  with  the  party 
(Senators  La  Follette,  Cummins,  Borah,  and 
others)  held  a  conference  in  May,  1913,  and 
urged  the  national  committee  to  call  a  national 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  reorganization  of  the  party  and  the  re- 
adjustment of  representation.  On  September 
24,  1913.  the  New  York  Republicans  in  state 
convention,  under  the  leadership  of  Senator 
Elibu  Root  and  Henry  F.  Stimson,  Secretary 
of  War  under  President  Taft,  renewed  the  sug- 
gestion, instructing  the  New  York  member  of 
the  national  committee  to  urge  that  a  national 
convention  be  called  as  soon  as  practicable  for 
the  purpose  of  so  changing  the  party  rules  as 
to  provide  that  the  delegates  from  the  states 
be  chosen  as  the  Republican  voters  of  each 
state  might  determine.  In  response  to  these 
demands    the    national    committee    in    Decem- 


ber, 1913,  resolved,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  conventions,  to  reform  tiie 
basis  of  representation  in  the  Soutii  and  to 
grant  full  recognition  to  tiie  principle  of  tlie 
primary  in  the  selection  of  delegates,  witlioiit 
the  holding  of  a  special  convention.  If  ratified 
before  January  1,  1915,  by  the  Republican 
state  conventions  in  such  a  number  of  states 
as  are  entitled  to  cast  a  majority  of  the  votes 
in  tlie  Electoral  College,  the  following  plan  of 
reapportiomnent  will  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
call  for  the  national  convention  of  191G: 

Each  state  shall  be  entitled  in  such  convention 
to  four  delegates  at  larpe;  one  deleprato  at  larf,'e 
for  each  Representative  at  large  iu  Congress  from 
any  state;  one  delegate  from  each  congressional 
district;  an  additional  delegate  from  eaeh  con- 
gressional district  in  which  the  Kepuhliean  vole 
for  Repuhhean  I'residential  electors  in  1908,  or 
for  the  Repnhliean  candidate  for  Congress  in 
1914.  shall  have  been  not  less  than  7.500  iu  sneh 
district;  and  for  eaeh  delegate  chosen  an  alter- 
nate delegate  shall  l)e  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  at  the  same  time  to  act  iu  the  event  of 
the  absence   of  the   delegate. 

This  reform,  by  which  the  South  loses  82 
votes,  it  is  hoped  will  remove  the  complaints 
and  charges  of  the  Progressives  as  to  the  un- 
representative character  of  the  old  party  con- 
ventions and  induce  their  voters  to  return  to 
the  old  party  fold. 

See  Fourteenth  Amendment;  Insurgents; 
Progressives;  Reconstruction;  Silvek  Coin- 
age Controversy;  Tariff  Policy  of  the 
LT.mted  States. 
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REPUBLICAN  PARTY  (JEFFERSONIAN). 
The  party  of  which  Jefferson  became  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  owed  its  origin  to  a  wide- 
spread distrust  engendered  by  the  strong  cen- 
tralizing measures  of  the  first  Federalist  ad- 
ministration. Believing  that  Hamilton  and  the 
group  of  intimates  surrounding  Wasliington 
were  monarchists  at  heart,  the  opponents  of 
the  administration  assumed  the  name  Republi- 
can,    See  Democbatic-Republica?»   Party. 

A.    J. 

RESERVATION  OF  PUBLIC  LANDS.  See 
PtJBLic  La>-ds,  Reservation  of. 

RESERVE  ACT,  FEDERAL.  History.— This 
statute,  commonly  called  the  Glass  Banking 
and  Currency  Act,  was  preceded  by  more  tlian 
a  year  of  preliminary  work  of  investigation 
and  preparation  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  committee  on  banking,  and  currency. 
The  bill  was  introduced  in  the  first  (special) 
session  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress  by  Represen- 
tative Carter  Glass,  of  Virginia,  in  June,  1013; 
it  was  reported  from  the  committee  September 
9,  and  passed  its  final  reading  in  the  House  Sep- 
tember 17,  by  a  vote  of  286  to  85.  The  Senate 
committee  on  banking  and  currency  subjected 
the  measure  to  a  severe  examination.  Public 
hearings  were  held  at  Washington  and  some 
amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Committee. 
The  bill  was  reported  December  1  under  strong 
administrative  pressure,  and  did  not  differ  seri- 
ously from  the  original  House  bill.  After  con- 
ference it  finally  passed,  December  2.3.  1013, 
and  the  President  duly  attached  his  signature. 

Reserve  Banks. — The  act.  as  the  name  im- 
plies, has  for  one  of  its  main  purpo.ses  the  mar- 
shalling of  the  bank  reserves  of  the  country. 
To  this  end  federal  reserve  banks  were  created, 
one  to  be  in  each  of  the  districts  into  which 
the  United  States  was  to  be  divided.  In  1014 
twelve  districts,  the  maximum  number  permit- 
ted, were  marked  out,  containing  severally  the 
federal  reserve  cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Pliiladelphia,  Cleveland,  Richmond.  Atlanta, 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City, 
Dallas,  and  San  Francisco.  Every  national 
bank  must  become  a  member  of  tlie  reserve 
bank  in  its  district  and  subscrilx-  to  its  capi- 
tal stock.  State  hanks  may  also  enter  the 
system  by  complying  with  certain  ri<iuire- 
ments;  and,  it  is  iioped  tliat,  because  of  the 
benefits  that  will  inure  to  member  banks,  many 
state  banks  will  join.  What  these  benefits  are, 
appears  from  a  discussion  of  the  functions  of 
the  new  reserve  hanks. 

Reserves. — In  the  first  place,  they  are  to 
hold  jiart  of  the  reserves  of  member  banks. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  also  use  the 
reserve  banks  as  government  depositaries. 
Through  these  two  channels  will  come  most  of 
the  resources  of  the  banks;  and  by  means  of 
these  deposits,  against  which  a  35  per  cent 
reserve  must  be  held,  the  reserve  banking  power 


of  the  country  is  to  be  safeguarded  and  concen- 
trated, instead  of  being  scattered  as  at  present. 
Bankers'  deposits  will  not  draw  interest  but 
as  an  offset  will  carry  with  them  the  privileges, 
among  others,  of  the  machinery  for  clearances 
and  exchanges  that  the  system  provides. 

These  reserves  will  be  made  available  to  the 
banks,  and  therefore  to  the  public,  in  several 
ways.  The  first  is  through  the  function  of 
rediscount.  Any  member  bank  may  indorse  and 
rediscount  with  its  reserve  bank  "notes,  drafts, 
and  bills  of  exchange  issued  or  drawn  for  agri- 
cultural, industrial  or  commercial  purposes," 
of  good  quality  and  with  "a  maturity  at  the 
time  of  discount  of  not  more  than  ninety  days," 
and  also  a  limited  amount  of  longer  paper 
"drawn  or  issued  for  agricultural  purposes,  or 
based  on  live  stock."  No  paper  shall  be  eligible 
tliat  is  drawn  for  carrying  on  speculation  in 
securities.  Here  are  attempts:  first,  to  create 
a  real  discount  market  which  shall  make  com- 
mercial paper  a  thoroughly  liquid  asset;  second, 
to  standardize  prime  pai)er:  third,  to  allow  for 
agricultural  credits;  and  fourth,  to  minimize 
the  imj)ortance  of  the  collateral  loan. 

A  second  means  of  making  reserves  available 
is  through  note  issues.  The  federal  reserve 
notes  will  be  backed  in  full  by  rediscounted 
commercial  paper  and  will  have  behind  them 
a  reserve  of  at  least  40  pe"  cent  in  gold;  they 
are.  further,  a  prior  lien  on  the  assets  of  the 
issuing  banks,  besides  being  government  obli- 
gations. Issued  in  denominations  as  low  as 
five  dollars,  they  will  form  a  new  type  of 
hand-to-hand  currency,  which  will  get  into 
circulation  through  payments  by  the  reserve 
banks  to  member  banks.  Elasticity  will  be 
secured  in  tliis  new  element  of  our  circulating 
medium,  first,  on  account  of  the  seasonal  va- 
riations in  the  supply  of  commercial  paper  in 
the  possession  of  the  reserve  banks;  second, 
tlirough  processes  of  effective  note  redemjttion; 
third,  through  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
gold  reserve  subject  to  the  paynnmt  of  a  tax. 

Other  Functions. — These  include  taking  over 
some  of  the  bond  secured  note  issue  of  the 
national  banks  by  the  purchase  of  United  States 
bonds  from  member  banks;  piirchase  of  bills  of 
exchange  froin  members;  discount  of  acceptance 
of  menilwr  banks;  jiurehase  and  sale  of  sluu-t 
term  government  securities;  opening  of  for- 
eign ac<'oun1s  and  agencies;  and  dealing  in  gold 
coin  and  Imllion,  at  home  and  abroad;  most  of 
these  functions  being  connected  with  the  pur- 
])ose  of  making  the  new  banks  factors  in  the 
foreign  as  well  as  in  the  domestic  financial 
situation. 

National  hanks  are  given  a  new  series  of 
privileges,  some  of  which  may  be  shared  by 
member  state  hanks.  Among  these  are  the 
ptiwer  of  acceptance,  the  power  to  establish  sav- 
ings departments,  the  power  to  lend  on  real 
estate,  and  the  ability  to  exercise  trust  func- 
tions. In  other  ways  the  national  banking 
svstem   is  lilK'ralized. 
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Management. — The  manafremcnt  of  eacli  re- 
serve bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of 
nine  directors.  Three  (in  Class  C)  will  be 
chosen  by  tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board;  tlie 
others  ( in  Classes  A  and  B )  by  the  member 
banks,  under  conditions  which  seek  to  prevent 
control  by  big  banking  interests  and  to  secure 
representation  of  commercial  and  industrial 
interests.  Two  of  the  Class  C  directors  will 
be  respectively  ciiairman  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  board  and  ipso  facto  federal  reserve 
agent  and  deputy  agent  for  the  district.  They 
must  be  men  of  tested  banking  experience  but 
not  connected  with  any  bank. 

The  keystone  of  the  whole  arch  is  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  On  its  ability  and  judgment, 
supplemented  by  that  of  a  Federal  Advisory 
Council  (the  latter  with  power  to  call  for  gen- 
eral information  and  make  recommendations), 
depends  largely  the  success  of  the  system.  It 
is  composed  of  seven  men,  all  appointees  of  the 
President,  including  ex  officio  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  comptroller  of  the  cur- 
rency. The  following  are  its  most  important 
functions:  (1)  to  permit  or  require  one  re- 
serve bank  to  rediscount  for  another;  (2)  to 
review  and  determine  the  rates  of  rediscount  of 
reserve  banks;  (3)  to  suspend  temporarily  any 
reserve  requirement,  providing  penalties  for 
violations;  (4)  to  regulate  the  issue  of  federal 
reserve  notes  to  the  federal  reserve  agents  ap- 
plying therefor;  (5)  to  define  the  commercial 
paper  eligible  for  rediscount;  (6)  to  require 
the  reserve  banks  to  buy  each  year  for  20  years, 
from  the  national  banks  wishing,  to  sell  them, 
not  more  than  $25,000,000  of  United  States 
bonds  held  against  circulation:  (7)  to  permit 
reserve    banks   to   establish    foreign    agencies; 

(8)  to  redistrict  the  country  if  they  see  fit; 

(9)  to  reclassify  or  add  to  existing  reserve 
and  central  reserve  cities;  (10)  to  appoint 
Class  C  directors  and  remove  any  officer  or 
director  of  a  reserve  bank,  for  cause:  and  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  all  federal 
reserve  hanks,  and  in  certain  regards  over  all 
member  banks. 

See  under  Ba>-k,  Baxkixg:  Boxus:  Coin- 
age AND  Specie  Currency  in  the  United 
States;  Currency;  Elasticity  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

References:  G.  Harvey.  "Currency  Bill"  in 
No.  Am.  Rev.  (Nov.,  1913)  :  R.  L.  Owen, 
"Origin,  Plan  and  Purpose  of  the  Currency 
Bill"  in  ihul  (Oct.,  1913)  :  "Progress  in  Bank- 
ing Legislation"  in  Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.  (Oct., 
1933)  ;  H.  P.  Willis,  "The  Federal  Reserve  Act" 
in  Am.  Econ.  Rev.  (March.  1914)  ;  J.  L.  Laugh- 
lin,  "Banking  and  Currency  Act  of  1913"  in 
Jour  of  Pol.  Econ.  (April,  May,  1914):  J. 
Conwav,  Jr..  "Financial  Policy  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks"  in  iUd  (April.  1914):  W.  B. 
Scott,  "Banking  Reserves  under  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act"  \x\  ihid:  G.  Woodruff,  "Collecting 
Checks  under  the  Currencv  Law"  in  ihifJ:    R. 


Act  to  the  Work  of  Commercial  Paper  Houses" 
in  ihid;  0.  M.  \V.  Sprague.  "Commercial  Paper 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks"  in  ibid  (May, 
1914)  ;  J.  H.  Hollander,  "The  Probable  Effects 
of  the  New  Currency  Act  in  Bank  Investments" 
in  ihid;  F.  M.  Taylor,  "The  Ehusticity  of  Note 
Issue  under  the  New  Currency  Law"  in  ihid; 
Am.  Year  Book,  1913,  38-53,  365-367. 

A.   N.    HOLCOMBE. 

RESERVE  MILITIA.  The  organized  na- 
tional guard  of  the  states  may  be  considered 
as  a  reserve  for  the  regular  Army;  and  meas- 
ures taken  under  tiic  militia  act  of  1903  prom- 
ise to  make  this  relation  effective  for  70,000 
militiamen,  wlio  may  serve  at  home  or  abroad 
during  war.  The  whole  population  of  military 
age,  amounting  to  15,000,000,  is  sometimes  re- 
ferred to  as  the  reserve  or  enrolled  militia  of 
the  states;  but  such  figures  lack  military  sig- 
nificance, since  they  include  the  half  who 
would  be  exempted  for  disability,  a  large  body 
of  men  of  middle  age,  and  few  trained  soldiers. 
See  Army  and  Navy;  Army,  Standing;  Mili- 
tia; Reserves,  Volunteer.  References:  U.  S. 
War  Department,  Annual  Reports,  1899-1903 
(1904),  167,  286-289,  352  (1909),  I,  35,  183 
(1910),  I,  51    (1912),  78,  97-101. 

C.   G.   C. 

RESERVES,  ARMY  AND  NAVY.  The  en- 
rolled militia  includes  all  citizens  of  military 
age,  and  a  statute  of  1792  made  this  force 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  President  to  suppress 
insurrection  or  repel  invasion:  but  in  practice 
only  the  organized  militia  of  the  states  has 
been  counted  as  a  reserve  force  behind  the  na- 
tional Army  and  Navy.  Though  organized  as 
militia  at  the  opening  of  hostilities  this  force 
has  become  a  volunteer  Army  of  the  United 
States  during  war. 

Reserves  for  the  armies  of  Europe  are 
trained  men  who  can  be  summoned  to  the  ranks 
as  soon  as  mobilization  is  ordered:  and  meas- 
ures are  now  before  Congress  which  would  or- 
ganize men  honorably  discharged  from  the 
Army  or  Na^y  as  reserves,  paying  them  a  re- 
taining allowance  and  holding  annual  musters. 
For  the  naval  reserve  the  seamen  and  firemen 
of  the  merchant  service  would  be  eligible  as 
in  Great  Britain. 

LTniversal  military  training  produces  an  un- 
limited reserve  from  whicli  classes  of  young 
recruits  can  be  drawn  into  the  active  army, 
while  seamen  and  others  follow  their  specialty, 
and  older  men  join  territorial  or  reserve  regi- 
ments. Shortening  the  term  of  service  with 
the  colors  to  two  years  has  given  Germany  and 
France  more  numerous  and  younger  reserves; 
but  France  has  restored  the  three  years'  term, 
thus  strengthening  the  active  army  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  reserve.  The  British  army  has  also 
secured  a  trained  reserve  by  enlisting  men  for 
12  years  and  passing  them  to  the  reserve 
after  five  years'  training:  and  the  army  of  the 
C.  Schaffner,  "Relation  of  the  New  Currency  Unitea  States  is  to  secure  a  reserve  by  keeping 
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men  in  active  service  for  only  four  of  the 
seven  years'  term  of  enlistment  authorized  in 
1912.  Organizations  where  both  oflicers  and 
men  belong  to  the  reserves  are  not  admitted  to 
the  first  line  of  European  armies  during  war, 
but  are  assigned  to  guard  or  garrison  duty  to 
relieve  regular  troops.  Each  battalion  of  the 
active  army  is  placed  on  a  war  footing,  how- 
ever, by  summoning  its  own  men  from  the  re- 
serve. See  Armies  and  Navies,  Foreign; 
Army,  Standing;  ;Military  Service;  Mili- 
tia; Reserve  Militia;  Reserves,  Army  and 
Navy;  Volunteer.  References:  I.  Hamilton, 
Compulsory  Service  (1911),  27;  E.  Upton,  Mili- 
tary Policy  of  the  U.  S.  (1907),  257,  438;  U. 
S.  War  Department,  Annual  Rrports,  1904,  68, 
137,  167,  339,  1908,  I,  36,  148-155,  1910,  I, 
51-53,  131,  1912,  I,  20,  96-101,  297;  U.  S. 
Navy  Department,  Annual  Reports,  1910,  49, 
123,  1912,  63,  64,  141,  Transactions  of  the 
Naval  Militia  Assoc.,  1909,  1910.        C.  G.  C. 


RESIDENCE. 

DENCE. 


See      Domicile    and    Resi- 


RESIGNATION    OF    PUBLIC    OFFICIALS. 

Any  public  ofiicial  has  the  right  to  resign. 
The  resignation  is  sent  to  the  ofiicial  or  body 
by  whom  the  vacancy  would  be  filled,  or  to  the 
official  or  body  having  charge  of  the  new  elec- 
tion, if  a  special  election  is  required.  Senators 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
send  their  resignations  to  the  state  governor, 
information  of  resignation  coming  to  the  House 
directly  from  the  members,  or  from  the  gover- 
nor, or  through  the  election  of  a  successor. 
Members  of  Congress  may  resign,  the  resigna- 
tion to  take  effect  at  some  future  date,  without 
forfeiting  the  right  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
the  office  before  that  date.  Similar  rights  are 
permitted  state  and  local  officers  unless  the 
ai)pointing  power  removes  tlie  resigning  official 
and  fills  the  vacancy.  See  Expulsion;  Re- 
moval OF  Public  Officials.  References:  W. 
Clampitt,  in  ('udopardia  of  Pol.  Sci.  (Ixilor, 
Ed.,  1890),  HI,  61,3-615;  A.  C.  Hinds,  Digest 
ami  Mauunl  of  Rules  and  Practices  of  the 
Uouse  of  Representatives    (1908),  §  686. 

R.  l.  a. 

RES  JUDICATA.  An  issue  of  law.  or  a 
matter  formerly  in  controversy,  decided  by  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  (Sometimes 
erroneously  written  res  ad  judicata.)  To  sus- 
tain the  contention  of  res  judicata  there  must 
be  proved  idf-ntity  of  subject  matter,  of  tlie 
can.se  of  action,  of  parties  and  capacity  in 
which  they  sue  or  are  suod,  and  a  final  deter- 
mination in  the  previous  action.        H.  M.  B. 

RESOLUTIONS  IN  CONGRESS.  Three 
kinds  of  resolutions  are  employed  in  Congress 
— simple  resolutions,  concurrent  resolutions 
and  joint  resolutions.  The  simple  resolution 
is    employed    for    the    enactment    of    measures 


which  affect  only  the  house  which  adopts  it. 
It  is  in  this  form  that  each  house  adopts  the 
rules  which  govern  its  procedure,  calls  upon 
officers  of  other  departments  to  furnish  in- 
formation, disciplines  its  own  members,  and 
expresses  its  opinions  upon  public  questions. 
Such  a  resolution  has  the  force  of  a  statute 
within  the  house  which  adopts  it,  but  it  is 
not  presented  to  the  other  house,  nor  to  the 
President,  and  does  not  appear  among  the 
statutes.  Resolutions  wliich  are  adopted  by 
both  houses  may  be  concurrent  or  they 
may  be  joint.  In  compiling  the  enactments 
of  each  session  of  Congress,  the  joint  resolu- 
tions are  grouped  by  themselves  after  the  pub- 
lic and  private  acts.  They  seem  to  have  little 
excuse  for  existence  and  their  use  is  confusing 
rather  than  helpful.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  discontinue  this  form  of  legisla- 
tion. See  Concurrent  Resolution;  Joint 
Resolution.  L.  B.  E. 

RESOURCES  OF  NORTH  AMERICA.  Non- 
Metallic  Minerals. — Tiie  primary  resource  in 
all  lands  is  the  soil,  which,  though  largely  of 
a  mineral  nature,  is  usually  considered  under 
agriculture.  The  mineral  resources,  as  com- 
monly reckoned,  may  be  classified  as  non-metal- 
lic and  metallic.  The  non-metallic  minerals  of 
North  America  which  have  economic  value  are 
of  great  variety.  First  may  be  named  the 
fuels,  of  which  coal  is  chief.  The  United  States 
has  the  most  extensive  and  widely  diff"used 
supplies  of  coal  in  the  world,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  China.  Under  this  head  come: 
(1)  the  anthracite  of  Pennsylvania;  '2)  the 
bituminous  coals  of  the  Appalacliian  region 
and  Mississippi  basin:  (3)  the  great  variety 
of  soft  coals  and  lignites  of  the  South  and 
West.  In  the  coal  group  may  be  included 
considerable  reserves  of  peat  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Canada  has  three  coal 
regions,  one  in  the  Maritime  Provinces,  a 
second  in  the  ])1;ums  of  the  Northwest,  and  a 
third  in  British  Cohnnbia.  Tiie  coal  of  Alaska 
is   little  developed   and   only   partially   known. 

In  petroleum  also,  tlie  United  States  has  the 
chief  store  in  Nortli  America,  and  tlie  deposits 
are  much  more  widely  difi'used  than  those 
of  her  only  rival.  Russia.  The  center  of  pro- 
duction has  moved  steadily  southwestward, 
and  at  the  present  time  California  is  the  heav- 
iest producer.  In  like  manner,  natural  gas 
is  an  important  fuel,  especially  in  tlie  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  In- 
diana. 

Structural  materials  are  of  every  kiiul  and 
of  wide  distribution,  belonging  to  the  class 
of  inexliaiis(il)le  useful  minerals.  Recause  the 
United  States  has  the  largest  population  of 
an  advanced  type  of  any  American  country, 
these  substances  have  here  been  most  exjiloited. 
Among  them  arc  building  stones — granit.^, 
siuidstone.  marbles,  and  other  limestones,  and 
slates.     The  chief  beds  of  natural  cement  arc 
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in  eastern  New  York,  but  this  oeinont  is  now  of 
minor  importance,  since  the  rise  of  tlie  Port- 
hmd  cement  industry,  which,  with  the  growth 
of  population,  and  the  limitations  of  the  tim- 
ber supply,  supplies  a  great  variety  of  needs. 
Glass  sands  are  abundant,  the  principal  pres- 
ent centers  of  manufacture  being  at  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  iluncie,  Ind. 

In  the  group  of  fertilizers,  phosphates  are 
found  in  South  Carolina,  Florida  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  even  more  extensive  deposits  are 
now  undergoing  development  in  Wyoming,  Ida- 
ho, and  Utah;  these  last  are  believed  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Marls  are  found  on  the 
Atlantic  coastal  plain,  and  gjpsum  beds  are 
very  extensive  in  parts  of  the  South  and  West. 

Abrasives  are  widely  distributed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  especially  in  the  Appalachian  region. 
The  grindstones  used  in  the  United  States  are 
largely  derived  from  sandstones  found  in  Ohio. 
Arkansas  has  one  of  tlie  chief  deposits  of  rock 
suitable  for  whetstones.  The  largest  stores  of 
corundum  are  in  Xortli  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

Salt  is  widely  distributed  in  the  United 
States.  New  York  and  Michigan  are  the  larg- 
est producers.  Other  important  states  are 
Kansas,  Cailfornia,  Texas,  Ohio,  Utah,  and 
Louisiana. 

Canada  leads  all  North  American  countries 
in  the  production  of  asbestos,  has  salt  and  pe- 
troleum in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  mines 
also  mica,  graphite,  apatite,  and  other  non- 
metallic    substances. 

Metallic  Minerals. — Of  the  metallic  miner- 
als, Canada  has  her  largest  supplies  in  gold,  in 
the  Yukon  Territory  and  in  British  Columbia. 
Copper  and  iron  ore  are  important,  but  the 
Dominion's  wealth  in  these  metals  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  United  States,  which 
leads  all  countries  in  the  production  of  both. 
The  Lake  Superior  region  is  the  greatest  pro- 
ducer, and  the  southern  Appalachian  region  is 
second,  though  it  has  the  greater  reserves. 
Lesser  deposits  of  iron  are  widely  distributed. 
Michigan,  Montana,  and  Arizona  are  the  lead- 
ing states  in  copper  and  southern  Missouri  is 
kno'svn  for  its  lead  and  zinc.  Lead  is  produced 
as  a  by-product  of  silver  mining  in  the  West. 

Gold  and  silver  are  produced  in  every  Cordil- 
leran  state.  Gold  is  mined  to  the  value  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  in  Alaska,  and 
Mexico  is  one  of  the  foremost  silver-producing 
countries,  having  in  addition  great  wealth  in 
copper,  platinum,  iron,  lead,  and  mercury.  The 
last  is  also  produced  in  California.  Taken  al- 
together, North  America  is  richly  endowed  in 
coal,  copper  and  iron,  the  metals  basal  to 
industry,  and  in  the  precious  metals. 

Water. — Water  has,  during  recent  years, 
been  recognized,  as  never  before,  as  an  im- 
portant resource  and  its  uses  in  due  relation 
to  each  other  are  now  receiving  new  attention 
{see  CoNSERVATiox ) .  (1)  The  prime  essential 
use  of  water  is  for  domestic  and  municipal 
supply.     With  the  growth  of  population,  espe- 


cially in  the  United  States,  this  function  of 
water  is  receiving  thorough  and  scientific  at- 
tention. Emphasis  on  this  phase  also  has 
grown  through  more  exact  knowledge  of  the 
transmission  of  disease.  In  order  to  measure 
the  amount  of  water  available  for  this  and 
other  purposes,  hydrographic  surveys  of  a  de- 
tailed character  have  been  carried  on,  particu- 
larly by  the  United  States  Geological  Survey. 

(2)  A  further  use  of  water  is  for  irrigation. 
Extensive  operations  of  a  private  and  corporate 
cluuacter,  have  been  in  progress  for  more  than 
half  a  century,  but  the  past  decade  has  been 
marked  by  federal  activity,  until  at  the  pres- 
ent time  irrigation  in  tlie  arid  regions  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  may  be  said  to  be  in 
an  advanced  stage. 

(3)  Our  interior  waterways  have  been  em- 
ployed for  navigation  since  the  days  of  early 
exploration,  and  it  was  attempted  witli  much 
success  even  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
to  join  the  main  water  systems  by  canals  {see 
Caxals  and  Other  Artificial  Waterways). 
It  is  now  seen  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
that  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  North  America 
offer  unsurpassed  opportunity  for  this  form  of 
transportation.  Indeed,  the  extent  and  con- 
tinuit}^  of  the  interior  lowland  make  it  possible, 
by  improving  rivers,  and  constructing  ship 
canals,  to  make  a  complete  and  efficient  net- 
work of  waterways  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  Arctic  Ocean  and  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  Atlantic. 

(4)  A  fourth  use  of  water  is  for  power. 
The  evident  limitation  of  the  coal  supply,  the 
increasing  industrial  necessity,  and  the  rich- 
ness of  our  natural  reservoirs  and  falling 
streams,  focus  attention  upon  tliis  resource, 
and  upon  its  enormous  extent,  as  in  the  Pro- 
vinces of  Quebec  and  British  Columbia,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States,  whare  only 
a  small  part  of  available  power  is  now  used. 

Agriculture. — The  uses  of  soil  are  condi- 
tioned by  water  and  temperature.  No  con- 
tinent has  a  greater  variety  of  surface,  soil,  or 
climate,  for  the  purposes  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction. The  temperate  belt  is  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  continent,  being  wide,  and 
extending  far  southward  on  the  Mexican  pla- 
teau, and  northward  over  the  Canadian  plains. 
The  temperate  region  passes  gradually  into  the 
subtropical  conditions  of  the  southern  states 
and  of  tlie  middle  altitudes  of  Mexico.  These 
conditions  are  favorable  to  the  production  of 
cotton,  sugar  cane,  rice,  and  many  varieties  of 
fruit.  The  subtropical  belt  in  turn  leads  into 
regions  of  equatorial  warmth,  marked,  as  in 
Central  America,  southern  Mexico,  and  the 
West  Indies,  by  the  production  of  coffee,  rub- 
ber, and  bananas. 

Forests. — About  one-fourth  of  Canada  is  cov- 
ered by  forests.  These  are  found  in  the  ^Vlari- 
time  Provinces,  in  the  Labrador  Peninsula, 
in  Quebec,  and  Ontario,  and  in  British  Colum- 
bia.   Hudson  Bay  is  bordered  by  forests  except 
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In  the  cold  regions  on  the  north.  From  this 
forest  area  a  belt  of  trees  extends  westward 
across  the  upper  basin  of  the  Mackenzie  and 
joins  the  forests  of  British  Columbia.  Tiie 
three  chief  lumber  centers  are  in  X'ew  Bruns- 
wick, the  region  of  the  upper  Ottawa  River, 
and  British  Columbia. 

The  United  States  has  the  waning  timber 
supplies  of  the  XeAV  England  and  middle  states, 
the  important  reserves  of  the  southern  Appala- 
chians, and  the  still  important,  but  much  re- 
duced resources  of  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 
The  largest  reserves  at  the  present  time  are  in 
the  south  central  states,  and  in  the  Pacific 
northwest.  The  Latin  regions  of  the  con- 
tinent all  have  valuable  reserves  of  rubber 
forest,  of  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  Avoods, 
and  of  dye  woods. 

Animal  Resources. — These  include  the  fish- 
eries (sec),  which  may  be  regionally  classified 
in  a  fourfold  way  as:  (1)  the  historic  fishing 
grounds  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  centering  in  the 
Banks  of  Xewfoundland;  (2)  the  Great  Lakes; 
(3)  the  innumerable  rivers  and  smaller  lakes 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada;  (4)  the 
Pacific  Coast  fishing  grounds  bordering  Alaska, 
British  Columbia,  and  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  salmon  industry  of  the  Columbia 
and   Eraser  River  systems. 

The  fur-bearing  animals  are  of  less  im- 
portance than  in  the  early  days,  but  in  tliis 
field    also,    the    necessity    for    conservation    is 


leading  to  suitable  restrictions,  and  promises 
permanence  and  reasonable  value  to  the  fur 
trade.  The  same  is  true  of  wild  game,  for 
almost  all  the  states  of  the  Union  now  have 
more  or  less  stringent  restrictions  and  many  of 
them  wholly  prohibit  the  export  of  game. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  of  all  the  natural 
resources  of  the  continent  that  the  principles 
and  practice  of  conservation  have  established 
themselves  in  time  to  prevent  such  serious 
havoc  as  has  been  wrought  with  the  natural 
resources  of  some  countries  of  the  Old  World. 

See  American  Government  and  Geogr.v- 
iMiY;  Far  West;  Middle  State.s;  Middle 
West;  New  England;  Pacific  Slope;  Physi- 

OCKAPIIY    OF    XoRTH     AMERICA;     SoUTH. 

References:  A.  P.  Brigham,  Commercial  Ge- 
ography (1911);  H.  Ries,  Economic  Geology 
(1!)I0);  N,  S.  Shaler,  The  United  States 
(1894),  I,  II;  Thirteenth  Census,  Reports; 
Canadian  Year  Book;  Am.  Year  Book,  1910, 
and  year  by  year.      Albert  Perry  Brigham. 

RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT.  A  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  ministry  is  responsible 
to  the  legislature  (ordinarily  to  the  more  popu- 
lar branch  of  the  legislature),  and  normally 
ceases  to  exercises  power  when  it  loses  the  suji- 
pnrt  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  that  body 
See  Caiunet  Government;  Ministers  and 
^IiNiSTEiuAL   Responsibility;    Parliament. 

W.  F.  D. 
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Constitutional  Basis. — The  system  of  respon- 
sible or  rabiiiot  guvemiiient  is  in  operation  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in  each  of  its 
nine  provinces.  The  essence  of  the  system  lies 
in  the  fact  that  tlie  heads  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive departments  hold  office  only  so  long  as 
tiiey  are  able  to  command  the  snpi)ort  of  the 
majority  of  tiie  popular  house  (in  the  case  of 
all  the  provinces  except  Quebec  and  Nova  Sco- 
tia, the  sole  house)  of  the  legislative.  As 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  this  arrangement  rests 
upon  constitutional  practice  rather  than  stat- 
ute law.  In  Canada,  however,  tlie  office  of  tlic 
jirime  minister  has  legal  recognition  in  that 
he  receives  a  salary  of  .$12,000,  instead  of  the 
$7,00(1  granted  to  other  ministers  of  the  Crown. 
The  British  North  America  Act  of  1HC7  pro- 
vides that  "there  shall  be  a  council  to  aid  and 
julvise  in  the  Governmetif.  of  Canada  to  l)e 
Htylefl  the  Queen's  (King's)  Privy  Council  for 
Canada;  and  the  jiersons  who  are  to  be  mem- 
liera  of  that  council  shall  be  from  time  to  time 
clioscn  and  Hummoned  by  the  (Jovenior  Gen- 
•Tiil.  and  sworn  in  as  Privy  Coumillors,  and 
niemherH  thereof  may  he  from  time  to  time 
removed  liy  the  Governor  General."  Btit  this 
privy   council    ineltides    nil    surviving   mrmbers 


may  have  been  removed  from  that  dignity  for 
cause — a  proceeding  practically  never  adopted. 
The  privy  council,  therefore,  as  Sir  George 
Bourinot  has  phrased  it,  is  "the  only  advisory 
body  known  to  the  constitutional  law,"  But 
it  is  not  in  entirety  an  organ  of  government. 

Historical  Evolution, — The  system  of  respon- 
sible goveninuiit  in  Canada  has  been  evolved 
as  an  attemjit  to  harmonize  colonial  freedom 
with  the  imperial  connection.  It  was  institut- 
ed at  tiie  time  of  the  union  of  Upper  and  Low- 
er Canada  in  1841.  Prior  to  this  each  province 
had  an  elected  legislature,  but  the  executive 
and  legislative  councils  were  apjiointed  by  the 
Crown.  This  led  to  friction  and  presently  to 
the  armed  rebellion  of  1S37.  .After  the  sujtpres- 
ii'mn  of  the  reliellion  the  British  Government 
sent  out  Lord  Durham  as  high  commissioner 
to  en(|uire  into  its  cause.  In  the  report  which 
he  jtresented  (IH.in)  Loril  Durham  recognised 
the  validity  of  the  colonial  grivances  and  rec- 
ommended the  institution  of  responsible  gov- 
ernment by  which  nn'ans  the  colonies  might 
control   their   own   executive  officers. 

"Without  a  change  in  our  system  of  govern- 
ment," he  wrote,  "tin-  discontent  which  now 
prevails   will   sjin-nd   anrl   advance.     ...     It 


of   past   and    present   cabinets,  except   such    as  I  is    difficult    to    understand    how    any    Englisii 
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statesman  could  have  imagined  tliat  representa- 
tive and  irresponsible  government  could  be 
successfully  combined.  ...  It  nwds  no 
change  in  the  principles  of  government.  .  .  . 
It  needs  but  to  follow  out  consistently  the 
principles  of  the  British  constitution  and  in- 
troduce into  the  government  of  these  great 
colonies"  those  wise  provisions  by  which  alone 
the  working  of  the  representative  system  can 
.     .     .     be  rendered  harmonious  and  cllicient." 

Lord  Durham  also  recommended  the  union 
of  the  two  Canailas,  by  means  of  which  the 
French  of  the  lower  provinces  would  be  out- 
voted and  thus,  while  enjoying  the  liberty  ol 
responsible  government,  would  be  under  Brit- 
ish control.  The  plan  of  government  suggested 
by  Lord  Durham  was,  of  course,  merely  an 
adaptation  of  the  British  system.  Nor  can  he 
claim  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to 
recommend  it.  Among  the  reformers  of  upper 
Canada  prior  to  the  rebellion  of  1837,  the  de- 
mand for  responsible  government  had  been 
freely  expressed.  It  appears  in  the  petition  of 
1829  sent  from  the  town  of  York,  m  protest 
against  the  dismissal  of  Judge  Willis.  It  was 
part  of  the  platform  of  the  Canadian  Alliance 
Society  (1834),  and  the  Constitutional  Re- 
form Society,  (1836).  It  was  explicitly  asked 
for  in  the  famous  Seventh  Report  on  Griev- 
ances piesented  to  the  assembly  of  Upper  Can- 
ada in   1835. 

Union  of  the  Canadas. — The  British  Govern- 
ment decided  to  act  upon  Lord  Durham's  rec- 
ommendation. Lord  Sydenham  came  to  Canada 
as  governor  in^l839,  to  effect  the  union.  Resolu- 
tions were  passed  in  its  favor  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  United  Canada  and  the  special  coun- 
cil of  the  lower  provinces.  The  Act  of  Union, 
passed  by  the  imperial  Parliament  in  1840, 
went  into  force  by  proclamation  February  10, 
1841.  It  was  presumed  by  the  reformers  that 
it  would  carry  with  it  responsible  government; 
but  some  years  were  needed  before  the  British 
governors  and  the  imperial  authorities  either 
understood  or  sanctioned  the  fvill  working  of 
the  cabinet  system  in  the  colonics.  Sydenliara 
himself  inclined  to  personal  government.  "I 
am  not  a  bit  afraid,"  he  wrote,  "of  the  re- 
sponsible government  cry  .  .  .  the  council 
are  a  council  for  the  Governor  to  consult,  but 
no  more."  In  vain  the  legislature  passed  reso- 
lutions demanding  responsible  government. 
Sydenham  died  in  office  (1841).  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  who  succeeded  liim  was  willing  to  ac- 
cept the  new  principle.  He  appointed  (Sept., 
1842)  a  ministry  partly  French  and  partly 
English,  under  Robert  Baldwin  and  Louis  La 
Fontaine,  with  the  support  of  the  majority  in 
the  assembly.  This  was  responsible  govern- 
ment. But  the  British  Government  was  not 
prepared  to  sanction  Bagot's  action.  "The 
Duke  of  Wellington,"  wrote  Sir  Robert  Peel 
"has  been  thunderstruck  by  the  news  from 
Canada.  He  considers  what  has  happened  as 
likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  connection  with  Eng 


land."      The    government   was    saved    from    re- 
calling Bagot  by  his  death  in  oflice  (May,  1843). 

After  him  came  Sir  Charles  IMctcaife  who 
waged  war  against  the  principle  of  responsible 
government,  very  probably  at  the  express  bid- 
ding of  tlie  Tory  ministry  in  poWor  in  Eng- 
land, ^letcalfe  precipitated  a  crisis.  His  min- 
istry, with  one  exception,  resigned  in  a  body 
(Nov.,  1843).  For  some  months  the  country, 
practically  without  a  cabinet,  seethed  witii  con- 
tioversy.  The  governor  and  the  Tory  party 
worked  desperately,  and  in  the  ensuinr  ch-c- 
tions  (1844)  obtained  a  slight  majority.  But 
tlieir  cause  was  in  reality  lost.  Metcalfe  ling- 
ered in  office  till  1845  After  him  the  prin- 
ciple of  responsible  government  was  never  dis- 
puted. It  found  its  great  ratification  four 
years  later  under  the  governorship  of  Lord 
Elgin.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill,  which  has  since  served  as  a  prece- 
dent for  British  colonial  relations.  The  La 
Fontaine-Baldwin  ministry,  restored  to  office, 
brought  in  a  bill  to  pay  owners  of  property  for 
losses  in  the  rebellion  of  1837.  To  tlie  Tories 
tliis  meant  compensation  to  the  rebels  them- 
selves. They  bitterly  opposed  the  bill  and  ia 
a  riot  at  Montreal  stoned  the  governor's  car- 
riage and  burned  the  houses  of  parliament-, 
they  clamored  for  the  recall  of  Lord  Elgin,  and 
the  imperial  disallowance  of  the  bill.  The 
governor  held  firm  and  assented  to  the  bill. 
The  British  Government,  now  controlled  by  a 
Liberal  cabinet,  refused  to  disallow  it.  Since 
that  time  the  principle  stands  firm  that  colo- 
nial legislation  of  a  local  character  sanctioned 
by  the  legislature  with  a  responsible  ministry 
at  the  head  of  it,  will  not  be  disallowed  by 
the  imperial  government. 

The  Governor  General. — Responsible  govern- 
ment, thus  established,  in  Canada  runs  on  sim- 
ilar lines  to  the  cabinet  government  of  the 
LInited  Kingdom.  The  position  of  tlie  governor 
general  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  king,  in  whose 
name  he  acts.  While  exercising  great  social 
and  personal  influence,  he  is  without  independ- 
ent political  power.  Everything  that  he  does 
is  done  with  the  advice  of  his  ministry.  It  is 
true  that  he  may  reserve  Canadian  legislation 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Crown.  Prior  to 
1878  the  instructions  given  him  in  writing  at 
the  time  of  his  appointment  commended  him 
to  reserve  certain  classes  of  bills.  The  Cana- 
dian Government,  however,  urged  that  such 
reservation  was  undesirable.  The  instructions, 
therefore,  were  altered,  and  reservation  though 
constitutional  has  fallen  out  of  use.  In  the 
same  way  the  power  of  pardon  is  now  exercised, 
solely  on  the  advice  of  the  minister  of  justice. 
According  to  settled  precedent  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment will  not  interfere  in  any  local  matter. 
Even  for  the  dismissal  of  the  lieutenant-gov- 
ernor of  a  province  by  the  governor  general,  the 
advice  of  the  Dominion  cabinet  is  final.  This 
was  settled  by  the  acquiescence  of  Lord  Lome 
in    1879,    on    instructions    from    the    imperial 
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government,  in  the  dismissal  of  a  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Quebec  by  the  Macdonald  ministry. 
Only  in  certain  cases  will  tlie  governor  general 
be  called  on  to  act  upon  his  own  responsi- 
bility. One  of  these  must  necessarily  be  in 
regard  to  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  He 
is  not  bound  to  accept  the  demand  of  a  min- 
istry out-voted  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
a  new  election.  The  refusal  of  the  governor, 
Sir  Edmund  Head,  to  dissolve  Parliament, 
(1858)  set  a  precedent  in  this  case.  The  gov- 
ernor general  remains  the  representative  in 
the  last  resort  of  the  power  of  the  British 
Crown,  and  in  moments  of  national  danger,  or 
civil  conflict,  he  might  have  to  depart  from 
the  constitutional  limits  just  described.  But 
these  are  cases  which  can  hardly  be  defined 
in  strict  terms  of  public  law. 

Organization  of  the  Executive. — In  Canada 
there  is  no  distinction,  as  there  is  in  England, 
between  the  cabinet  and  the  ministry.  The 
cabinet  includes  the  chief  executive  officers  and 
persons  nominated  to  the  privy  council,  to  act 
as  members  of  the  cabinet  without  portfolio. 
The  executive  departments  are  organized  un- 
der statutes  of  the  Dominion.  The  position 
of  the  executive  councils  or  cabinets  of  the 
provincial  governments  is  parallel  to  that  of 
the  federal  cabinet. 

Responsible  Government  and  Independence. — 
It  must  be  understood  that  responsible  govern- 
ment stops  definitely  short  of  colonial  inde- 
pendence. Legally  speaking,  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  British  Parliament  is  unimpaired 
and  may  be  exercised  at  any  time.  "The  Brit- 
ish Xorth  America  Act,"  said  Judge  Gray, 
(himself  a  member  of  the  Quebec  Conference  of 
1S64)  in  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of 
British  Columbia,  "was  framed  not  as  altering 
or  defining  the  changed  or  relative  positions 
of  the  Provinces  towards  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, but  solely  as  between  themselves.  .  .  . 
as  the  paramount  or  sovonign  authority  (the 
British  Parliament)  could  not  be  restrained 
from  future  legislation.  ...  It  was  not 
intended  as  a  declaration  that  the  imperial 
government  renounced  any  part  of  its  author- 
ity." In  practice,  of  course,  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment in  no  way  interferes  with  the  con.sti- 
tution  of  Canada,  or  legislation  adopt<'d  under 
it.  Such  changes  as  have  been  made  by  im- 
perial statute  in  the  constitution  of  Canada 
(1871,  1880  and  1007,  and  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  Act  of  1875)  have  been  made  in 
response  to.  and  in  the  terms  of,  addresses 
sent  up   by   the   Canadian    Parliament. 

See  Canada,  Dominion  of;  Canadian  Pbov- 

INTKS;     PaRI.IAMKNT,    CANADIAN. 
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Stephen  Leacock. 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE.  In  the  opinion 
on  the  Standard  Oil  Company  et  al.,  appel- 
lants, vs.  The  United  States,  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  first  time  defines  and  limits  tlie 
term  "restraint  of  trade"  as  prohibited  by  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 

The  court  says  that  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "restraint  of  trade  and  monopolization" 
must  be  sought  in  the  common  law,  and  tliat 
by  the  common  law  any  contract  which  tended 
to  bring  about  any  of  the  recognized  evils  of 
monopoly  was  held  to  be  unlawful.  These  evils 
of  monopoly  are:  first,  '"the  power  which  the 
monopoly  gave  to  one  who  enjoyed  it  to  fix 
the  price  and  thereby  injure  the  public;  sec- 
ond, the  power  which  it  engendered  of  enabling 
a  limitation  on  production;  third,  the  danger 
of  ileterioriation  in  quality  of  the  monopolized 
article  which  it  was  deemed  was  the  inevitable 
resultant  of  the  monopolistic  control  over  its 
production  and  sale." 

Of  these  three  evils,  the  court  deemed  the 
power  to  fix  the  price  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  be  the  most  serious,  and  continually 
refers  to  this  as  a  controlling  consideration  iu 
determining  whether  the  appellant  company  is 
an  unlawful  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Starting  from  this  classification  of  the  evils 
of  monopoly,  the  court  finds  that  the  common 
law  by  which  the  term  restraint  of  trade  and 
monopoly  should  be  interpreted,  treated  as  il- 
legal "all  contracts  or  acts  which  were  un- 
reasonably restrictive  of  competitive  conditions, 
either  from  the  nature  or  character  of  the 
contract  or  act  or  where  the  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances were  such  as  to  justify  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  had  not  been  entered  into  or 
performed  with  the  legitimate  purpose  of  rea- 
sonably forwarding  personal  interest  and  de- 
veloping trade,  but  on  the  contrary  were  of 
such  a  character  as  to  give  rise  to  the  inference 
or  presumption  that  they  had  been  entered  into 
or  done  with  the  intent  to  do  wrong  to  the 
general  public,  and  to  limit  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals, thus  restraining  the  free  flow  of 
commerce  and  tending  to  bring  about  the  evils, 
such  as  enhancement  of  prices,  which  were 
considered  to  be  against  public  policy."  Both 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American 
TobaQi'o  Company,  measured  by  this  standard, 
were  declared  to  he  in  violation  of  the  Sherman 
,\nti -Trust  Act,  and  their  dissolution  was  or- 
dered. 

In  spite  of  the  many  criticisms  from  influ- 
ential sources  of  these  opinions  on  the  ground 
that  tliey  are  vague  and  indefinite,  a  careful 
reading  of  the  paragraph  just  quoted,  coupled 
with  the  decisions  in  these  two  cases,  shows 
that  any  combination  of  competitors  which 
aims  at  securing  such  a  dominant  position  in 
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any  branch  of  trade  or  industry  that  it  will 
Imve  the  power,  whetlier  this  power  is  exercised 
or  not,  to  fix  prices,  especially  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  will  be  regarded  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  the  question  is  brought  before  it,  as 
a  combination  in  restraint  of  trade. 

See  Kvw,  Common:  Rkaso.nableness  in  Re- 
straint OF  Trade;  Sherman  Axti-Trust  Act. 

References:  G.  11.  Montague,  "Siiibboleth  of 
Restraint  of  Trade''  in  Electric  Magazine, 
CXLVIII  (Jan.,  1907),  18-23;  F.  H.  Cooke, 
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RESULTING  POWERS.  In  ascertaining  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Government  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  power  sought  sliall  be  ancil- 
lary to  some  one  particular  enumerated  power, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  Federal  Government 
as  determined  by  its  enumerated  powers  in  the 
aggregate  may  be  implied  resulting  powers 
reasonably  proper  and  necessary  to  be  exercised 
in  discharging  the  functions  of  a  government 
on  which  the  expressed  powers  have  been  con- 
ferred {see  Implied  Powers).  In  his  cabinet 
paper  on  the  Bank  Bill,  Hamilton  said: 

It  is  not  denied  that  there  are  hnplied,  as  well 
as  express  powers,  and  that  the  former  are  as 
effectually  delegated  as  the  latter.  And  for  the 
sake  of  accuracy  it  shall  be  mentioned  that  there 
is  another  class"  of  powers,  which  may  lie  properly 
denominated  resulting  poicers.  It  "will  not  be 
doubted,  that  if  the  United  States  should  make  a 
conquest  of  any  of  the  territories  of  its  neighbors, 
they  would  possess  sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the 
con'quered  territory.  This  would  be  rather  a  re- 
sult, from  the  whole  mass  of  the  powers  of  the 
government,  and  from  the  nature  of  political  so- 
ciety, than  a  consequence  of  either  of  the  powers 
specially  enumerated. 

See  CoxsTETTCTiox  AXD  Tnteepretatiox. 
Reference:  A.  Hamilton,  IForArs   (ed.,  18-51), 
IV,   104-107.  E.  McC. 

RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENTS. 
This  term  refers  to  the  redemption  of  legal 
tender  notes  in  1879  and  thereafter,  putting  an 
end  to  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  government  and  the  banks  which  began 
early  in  December,  1^61.  See  Legal  Tender 
Contro\t:r.sy.  References:  D.  R.  Dewey.  Fi- 
nancial History  of  the  V.  S.  (1903),  372-378; 
A.  S.  Bolles,  Finnnfinl  History  of  the  U.  S., 
Ill   (1886),  282-304.  D.  R.  D. 

RETALIATION  ACT.     A  name  applied  to 

the  act  passed  by  Congress.  1818,  excluding 
from  United  States  ports  British  vessels  from 
any  British  colonial  port  from  which  Ameri- 
can vessels  were  excluded,  in  retaliation  for 
British    exclusion    of   American    vessels    from 


British  West  Indies.  The  embargo  acts  of  1791 
and  1807,  the  non-importation  act  of  1806,  and 
tiie  nun-intercourse  act  of  1809  were  acts  in 
retaliation  for  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
and  the  French  Decrees.  O.  C.  H. 

RETIRED  LIST.  A  term  denoting  the  list 
of  Army  and  Navy  officers  relieved  from  active 
service  under  certain  conditions  (especially  at 
the  age  of  sixty-four  for  army  ollicers  and 
sixt\'-two  for  navy  officers).  They  receive 
75  per  cent  of  the  salary  of  their  rank  and  are 
subject  to  court-martial.  0.  C.  H. 

RETIREMENT  OF  JUDGES.  The  judges 
of  the  federal  courts  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  and  can  be  removed  only  by  impeach- 
ment. While  their  independent  position  is  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  their  usefulness  it  must 
be  recognized  that  judges  may  tlirough  sick- 
ness or  age  become  incapacitated.  Since  such 
incapacity  would  not  warrant  impeachment, 
and  a  judge  could  not  be  compelled  to  resign, 
it  only  remained  for  Congress  to  remove  all 
financial  obstacles  to  retirement  by  providing, 
as  it  did  in  1869,  that  any  federal  judge  who 
had  attained  the  age  of  seventy  and  had  served 
as  judge  for  ten  years  might  retire  and  con- 
tinue to  receive  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the 
full  salary  to  which  he  was  entitled  at  the 
time  of  his  resignation.  Several  judges  who 
had  become  incapacitated  but  who  could  not 
meet  the  requirements  of  this  act  have  been 
retired  on  full  pay  by  special  acts.  In  the 
states  judges  are  usually  elected  for  short 
terms  and  no  such  provision  is  necessary. 
Rhode  Island  however  allows  her  judges  to  re- 
tire on  full  pay  after  twenty-five  years'  serv- 
ice, and  Massachusetts  and  Maryland  allow 
the  same  privilege,  the  retiring  allowance  how- 
ever being  less  than  the  salary.  In  Connecti- 
cut, where  judges  are  retired  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  they  are  appointed  state  referees  for 
life  at  a  reduced  salary.  See  Pensions,  Civil. 
References:  S.  E.  Baldwin,  American  Judiciary 
(190.J).  326;  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government 
(1904),  300.  L.  B.  E. 

RETIREMENT  OF  MILITARY  AND  NA- 
VAL OFFICERS.  The  half  pay  for  life  prom- 
ised the  officers  of  the  Continental  Army  might 
have  been  regarded  as  providing  for  tlieir  re- 
tirement; but  this  was  commuted  in  1783  for 
five  years'  full  pay.  Washington  favored  a 
liberal  provision  for  the  professional  officers 
of  a  regular  establishment  as  a  means  of  se- 
curing service  for  life;  and  later  generations 
of  officers  have  served  under  an  implied  con- 
tract to  this  effect.  Retirement  has  never  been 
granted  to  officers  whose  services  was  discredit- 
able or  intermittent,  and  it  has  been  withheld 
from  volunteer  officers,  though  exceptions  have 
been  made  by  special  acts  of  Congress. 

Tlie  need  of  compulsory  retirement  was  evi- 
dent when  disabled  or  superannuated  officers 
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were  called  to  commands  during  the  Mexican 
War;  but  it  was  not  until  1861  that  any 
general  law  was  passed.  Retirement  after  45 
years'  service  is  the  general  rule;  but  it  is 
compulsory  for  officers  of  the  Army  or  Marine 
Corps  upon  attaining  the  age  of  64,  for  officers 
of  the  Navy  at  62;  and  for  all  in  case  of 
disability  incident  to  the  service.  Officers  may 
retire  after  30  years'  service  if  their  applica- 
tion is  appioved  by  the  President;  and  volun- 
tary retirement  in  certain  grades  of  the  Navy 
has  been  authorized  since  1809  in  order  to 
maintain  a  regular  flow  of  promotion,  officers 
being  selected  for  retirement  if  the  40  specified 
vacancies  are  not  produced  by  casualties  or 
voluntary  retirements.  Retirements  under  this 
law  carried  advancement  to  the  next  higher 
grade  up  to  1913,  when  there  was  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  the  number  of  compulsory 
retirements.  Promotion  to  a  higher  grade  on 
retirement  was  also  granted  to  all  survivors 
who  served  during  the  Civil  War.  To  be 
"wholly  retired"  is  to  be  dropped  from  the 
service. 

Officers  retired  for  disabilities  not  incident 
to  the  service  receive  half  ])ay;  and  the  lower 
rate  of  "furlough  pay"  may  be  allotted  to  those 
separated  for  misconduct  at  the  discretion  of  a 
retiring-board.  The  attempt  to  limit  the  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  Army  has  been  abandoned; 
but  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  graduated  scheme 
of  retirement  for  both  services  with  retired 
pay  proportionate  to  length  of  service.  Nearly 
all  retired  officers,  including  a  few  who  have 
served  less  than  30  years,  receive  three-fourtlis 
of  the  pay  of  tiie  rank  which  tliey  hold  on  tlie 
retired  list. 

In  1912  the  Army  liad  1,017  officers  on  the 
retired  list,  of  whom  5  were  lieutenant-generals, 
5  major-generals,  and  2.51  l)rigadier-generals; 
and  the  Navy  had  920,  including  148  rear-ad- 
mirals, 53  commoflores,  and  226  warrant  of- 
ficers. The  Marine  Corps  has  03  officers  on 
the  retired  list.  Enlisted  men  in  both  services 
may  retire  with  tliree-fourtlis  of  their  pay 
after   30  years  service. 

See  Abmy,  Standing;   Officers,  Military 

AND  NAVAI,  ;  PbNSIONS.  MILITARY  AND  NaVAI,; 
Pl'BI.IC  OkFR'ERS.  ClASSIKUATION  AND  DUTIF.S 
OF. 

References:  L.  C.  Hatch,  Admittintratwn  of 
III!'  Am.  I\'i  rnhttiiiunrn  A  rni  if  (1904  I.  79-S2, 
143;  E.  Upton,  MiUtary  Policy  of  the  U.  S. 
(1907).  15,  63.  206.  254;  U.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment. Annual  RrportH,  ]91(».  2H9,  3(»2,  /.«/r.s 
Rrlatinfj  to  the  .Van/  (189H).  116-121,  515-517, 
\arjf  l>'<f,uln({i)n.s,  19(19.  423.  424.  \nrif  Ifrfj- 
intcr  (annual).  201;  W.  I'ulsifer,  \nv)i  Year- 
hook,  1012,  741,  742,  747,  807,  810,  812,  825, 
and  year  by  yc-ar;  U.  S,  War  Department, 
Military  Imwh  (1908),  489-495,  515,  122S, 
1231,  Army  Rcijintrr  (annual),  Annual  lie- 
porta,  1908.  T.  82-90;  1910.  I.  25.  162-164; 
1912,  I,  445,   41(i;    and   ytar  by  year. 

C.  G.  Calkins. 
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RETROSPECTIVE  LEGISLATION.  In  the 
distribution  of  powers,  the  legislative  depart- 
ment is  given  authority  to  mal:e  the  laws,  while 
it  is  for  the  judicial  department  to  determine 
in  each  case  the  rules  and  principles  of  law 
applicable  to  transactions  brought  before  it. 
Therefore  legislation  in  its  nature  is  prospec- 
tive, not  retrospective.  It  is  not,  however, 
beyond  the  scope  of  legislative  power  to  pass 
remedial  statutes  which  shall  cure  defects  in 
proceedings  which,  owing  to  their  irregularity 
in  matters  of  form,  are  not  effectual  to  accom- 
plish the  purposes  intended.  Thus  irregulari- 
ties in  tlie  execution  of  powers  by  guardians, 
administrators  and  others  acting  in  a  fiduciary 
capacity  may  be  cured  by  retrospective  legis- 
lati(m  so  that,  from  the  time  such  legislation 
becomes  operative,  the  proceedings  which  were 
irregular  become  as  effectual  as  though  they 
had  been  from  the  first  in  due  form.  Like- 
wise, proceedings  of  mu.iicipal  bodies  not  taken 
in  the  form  required  by  law  may  be  legalized. 
And  even  the  insufficiency  of  the  action  of 
individuals  which  has  not  been  in  accordance 
with  prescribed  forms  may  be  cured  so  as  to 
carry  out  the  real  intent.  The  general  rule 
is  that  the  legislature  may  by  retrospective  ac- 
tion cure  irregularities  in  regard  to  matters 
which  might  have  been  dispensed  with  or  ren- 
dered immaterial  by  legislation  antedating  the 
doing  of  the  irregular  act;  but  it  can  not  do 
tliis  to  the  prejudice  of  rights  which  have  be- 
come vested  {see  Vested  Rights).  Retrospec- 
tive criminal  statutes  to  the  prejudice  of  one 
charged  or  to  be  charged  with  a  crime  already 
committed  are  prohibited  by  constitutional 
provisions  {see  Ex  Post  Facto  Law).  Legis- 
lative interference  with  the  obligation  of  pre- 
existing contracts  is  also  prohibited  {sec  Con- 
tract, Impairment  of).  It  is  a  rule  of  con- 
struction that  statutes  shall  not  be  given  a 
retroactive  effect  unless  such  is  the  plain  in- 
tention of  the  legislature.  References:  T.  M. 
Cnoley,  Constitutional  Limitations  (7th  ed., 
19(t3),  135,  ct  scq..  Principles  of  Constitutional 
Lata  (.3d  ed.,  ]898),  354-60;  W.  W.  Willough- 
by.  Constitutional  Law   (1910),  II,  1265. 

E.  McC. 

RETURNING  BOARDS.  State  laws  differ 
wiilcly  as  to  the  methods  by  winch  the  results 
(if  jiopular  elections  shall  be  onicially  deter- 
mined. In  some  tlie  returns  are  sent  from  the 
individual  voting  districts  to  the  secretary  of 
state;  in  others  tlu'V  are  sent  directly  to  tho 
presiding  officers  of  the  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  are  oi»ened  and  canvassed  in  their 
presence.  Still  other  states  designate  certain 
officers  to  serve  as  returning  boards.  In  regard 
to  such  boards  the  chief  (piestion  has  hern, 
have  they  pnrely  minis(4Tial  powers,  or  may 
they  pass  upon  the  validity  of  the  returns  and 
correct  mistakes?  In  inter|)ret  ing  its  own 
powers,  a  board's  choice  between  varying  prec- 
edents may  vitally  affect  the  result. 
10 
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Returning  boards  figured  most  prominently 
in  our  history  in  the  decade  following  the 
Civil  War,  when  tlu'  loiri^^latures  of  Louisiana, 
South  Carolina  and  Florida  created  state  re- 
turning boards  and  gave  them  judicial  powers 
in  canvassing  the  results  of  elections.  In  1876 
these  boards,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  Repub- 
lican "visiting  statesmen,"  proceeded  to  "go 
behind  the  returns,"  and,  alleging  election  ir- 
regularities, tinew  out  the  votes  of  many  dis- 
tricts. In  the  confusion  and  bitter  feeling 
which  developed,  Congress  instituted  the  Elec- 
toral Commission  (see)  to  determine  the  re- 
sults of  the  presidential  election. 

At  present,  there  is  general  acceptance  of 
Judge  Cooley's  dictum,  that  state  returning 
boards  "act  for  the  most  part  in  a  ministerial 
capacity,  and  are  not  vested  with  judicial 
powers  to  correct  the  errors  and  mistakes  that 
may  have  occurred  with  any  officer  who  pre- 
ceded them  in  the  performance  of  any  duty 
connected  with  the  election,  or  to  pass  upon 
any  disputed  fact  which  may  effect  the  re- 
sult." Such  powers  can  be  conferred  by  the 
legislature  only  if  it  is  authorized  so  to  do  by 
the  constitution. 

See  Election  System  ix  U.  S.;  Electioxs, 
Contested. 

Reference:  T.  il.  Cooley,  Constitutional  Lim- 
itations   (7th  ed.,  1903),'  935. 

George  H.  Haynes. 

RETURNS,   CAN'T   GO   BEHIND  THE.     A 

phrase  indicating  the  demands  of  the  Republi- 
can party,  adopted  by  the  electoral  commission 
Feb.  7,  1877,  in  the  Hayes-Tilden  disputed 
election  case,  that  the  commission  was  not  com- 
petent to  investigate  the  eligibility  of  the  list 
of  electors  submitted  by  the  state  authorities. 
See  Electoral  Commission.  0.  C.  H. 

REVENUE,    BILLS    FOR    RAISING.      The 

Constitution  (Art.  I,  Sec.  vii,  ^  Ij  provides 
that  "all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  orig- 
inate in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the 
Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  on  other  bills."  The  chief  difficulties  of  this 
provision  have  been  as  to:  (1)  the  definition 
pf  "bills  for  raising  revenue";  (2)  the  scope 
of  the  Senate's  amending  power;  (3)  the  bear- 
ing of  this  clause  on  the  treaty-making  power. 
There  has  been  much  controversy  between  the 
two  houses  on  all  these  points.  It  has  been 
ruled  in  the  House  that  a  bill  for  raising  rev- 
enue is  one  arising  out  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises.  In  the  case  of  U.  S.  vs.  James 
(13  Blatchford  20?),  decided  by  the  fed- 
eral circuit  court,  a  fuller  definition  is  given 

Certain  measures  are  unmistakably  bills  for 
raising  revenue.  These  impose  taxes  upon  the 
people,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  lay  duties, 
Imposts,  or  excises  for  the  use  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  give  to  the  persons  from  whom  the 
money  is  exacted  no  equivalent  in  return,  un- 
less in  the  enlovment,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of   the   citizens,    of   the    benefit    of   good    govera- 
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niciit.  It  is  this  feature  which  characterizes  lillls 
for  raising  revenue.  They  draw  inoiiev  from 
the  citizen;  they  give  no  direct  eiiulvulent  in 
return. 

In  this  case  it  was  held  that  an  act  fixing 
certain  rates  of  postage  was  not  a  bill  for 
raising  revenues. 

This  definition  has  not  been  understood 
to  include  appropriation  bills,  or  bills  for 
other  purposes  which  incidentally  create 
revenue.  Thus  it  was  held  that  the  Na- 
tional Bank  Act  though  imposing  a  tax  upon 
the  circulation  of  bank  notes,  was  not  a  bill 
for  raising  revenue  within  the  meaning  of  the 
constitution  (Twin  City  Bank  vs.  Nebeker,  167 
('.  S.  19()).  Connected  with  the  question  of 
definition  is  the  controversy  as  to  whether  a 
bill  rei>ealing  an  existing  tax  is  a  bill  for 
raising  revenue;  except  for  two  early  instances 
the  House  has  always  vigorously  denied  the 
Senate's  power  to  originate  such  measures. 
The  Senate  on  its  side  has  just  as  stoutly  in- 
sisted on  the  opposite  view. 

The  Senate  has  always  freely  exercised  its 
constitutional  right  to  amend  revenue  bills. 
The  Payne-Aldrich  (see)  Tariff  Bill  of  1909 
furnished  ample  illustration  of  this.  The  Sen- 
ate's right  in  this  matter  has,  in  fact,  never 
been  questioned.  The  trouble  over  the  amend- 
ing clause  has  arisen  out  of  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  to  add  revenue  provisions 
to  non-revenue  bills,  or  so  to  amend  House 
revenue  measures  as  essentially  to  change  their 
nature.  Both  these  matters  have  more  than 
once  been  submitted  to  conferences,  but  with- 
out definite  result. 

Another  conflict  has  been  that  between  the 
House  and  the  treaty-making  power  as  to  the 
right  of  the  latter  to  conclude  treaties  having 
revenvie  clauses.  Strict  interpretation  might 
limit  the  constitutional  provision  to  "bills," 
that  is  to  propositions  for  statutes.  In  prac- 
tice, however,  the  spirit  rather  tlian  the  letter 
of  the  clause  has  prevailed.  At  all  events  the 
Senate  does  not  pass  treaties  repeating  or  an- 
nulling existing  revenue  laws  without  coop- 
eration of  the  House ;  an  example  is  the  Ca- 
nadian Reciprocity  Bill  under  discussion  in 
1911.  The  Supreme  Court  has  never  passed  on 
this  matter  directly,  although  there  are  two 
cases  (Bartram  vs.  Robertson,  122  U.  8.  116 
and  Whitney  vs.  Robertson,  124  U.  S.  190) 
which  might  possibly  indirectly  imply  that  a 
treaty  might  modify  revenue  laws. 

See  Appropriations;  Congress;  House  of 
Representatives. 

References:   A.  C.  Hinds,  Precedents  of  the 

House  of  Representatives  (1907),  II,  ch.  xlvii: 

W.  W.  Willoughby,  The  Constitutioiml  Law  of 

the  United  States  (1910),  I,  488-492;  566-567. 

Andrew^  C.  McLaughlin. 

REVENUE  CUTTER  SERVICE.  A  branch 
of  the  Treasury  Department,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
a  captain  commandant  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
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ident  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Its 
original  function  when  organized  in  1790  was 
to  assist  the  customs  officials,  and  the  officers 
of  the  revenue  cutters  board  vessels  to  inspect 
and  demand  manifests,  examine  the  cargo,  affix 
proper  fastenings  on  the  latches,  accompany 
the  vessels  to  their  American  destination,  and 
fire  on  any  vessels  subject  to  examination 
which  do  not  bring  to  when  requested.  In 
addition,  revenue  cutters  aid  the  Department 
of  Commerce  in  the  task  of  enforcing  the  navi- 
gation laws  and  the  Alaskan  seal  hunting  and 
fishing  laws.     When  detailed  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  they  aid  the  Life  Saving  Serv-  M 
ice  by  acting  as  inspectors  of  stations,  and  in 
other  ways  as  required  b}^  the  general  super- 
intendent. They  also  aid  vessels  in  distress, 
and  remove  derelicts  from  the  paths  of  sea- 
going vessels.  See  Tariff  Admixistbatiox; 
Treasury  Departmext.  References:  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department,  Xavigation  Laws  of  the 
U.  *S'.  (1911)  ;  U.  S.  Revenue  Service,  Annual 
Report;  Acts  of  June  18,  1878,  March  6,  1896, 
Dec.  29,  1897,  May  12,  June  14,  1906,  April 
16,  1908,  April  21,  1910;  Revised  Statutes, 
§§  1506,  2759-2768.  G.  G.  H. 
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First  Federal  Statutes  (1791-1816).— Inter- 
nal revenue  or  excise  duties  have  been  imposed 
at  three  different  periods:  1791-3  802;  1813- 
1818;  and  since  1862.  When  the  revenue 
system  was  framed  in  1789,  there  was  mucli 
opposition  to  excise  duties;  they  were  re- 
garded as  an  invasion  of  domestic  personal 
rights,  creating  an  undue  extension  of  federal 
power.  The  need  of  additional  revenue  led, 
however,  to  the  imposition,  in  1791,  of  duties 
upon  distilled  spirits.  Bitter  resentment 
caused  open  conflict  in  Pennsylvania,  seen  in 
the  Whiskey  Insurrection  {see)  of  1794.  As 
the  tax  failed  to  yield  revenue,  duties  were 
imposed  in  the  same  year  upon  carriages,  sales 
of  certain  liquors,  manufacture  of  snuff,  re- 
fining of  sugar  and  auction  sales.  In  1802 
tliese  taxes  were  repealed  by  the  Republicans 
who  had  just  come  into  power.  Tlie  total 
yield  of  all  these  taxes  was  $5, .300,000,  as  com- 
pared with  .$65,500,000  collected  from  customs 
during  tlie  same  i>eriod — a  ratio  of  about  1  :12. 

Financial  necessity  again  brought  similar 
dutiee  into  operation  in  1814,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide revenue  for  carrying  on  the  war  witli 
England.  In  1818,  when  the  emergency  was 
over,  tiic  taxes  were  repealed.  The  receipts 
during  tliis  five-year  period  were  $15,000,000 
as  compared  with  .$0.3,000,000  from  customs — 
a    riit  i<>   of   about    1  rH. 

War  Internal  Revenue.— No  further  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  internal  revenue  duties 
until  tlie  (iiiiuicial  crisis  created  by  the  Civil 
War.  Itcvenue  was  souglit  for  from  every 
quarter;  loans  were  made,  treasury  notes  is- 
Hued,  and  customs  duties  increased;  and  it 
was  incvital)le  tluit  Congress  sliould  turn  once 
more  to  the  taxation  of  domestic  industry  and 
trndo.  Duties  were  therefore  imposed  upon  a 
wide  rang*!  of  objects;  luxuries  representc'd  by 
Hpirits,  ales,  bcor  and  tobacco;  licenses  upon 
occupations;  duties  upon  manufactures  and 
products;  taxes  on  auction  sales,  carriages, 
yachts,  billiard  tables  and  plate;  upon  slaugli- 
tered  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep;  upon  railroads, 
l)ariking  institutions  and  insurance  companies; 
upon  salaries  and  pay  of  officers  in  the  serv- 


ice of  the  L'nited  States;  upon  income  and 
legacies;  and  an  extended  list  of  stamp  duties. 
According  to  David  A.  Wells,  Congress  fol- 
lowed the  principle,  "Wherever  you  find  an 
article,  a  product,  a  trade,  a  profession  or  a 
source   of   income,  tax  it." 

In  1864  these  duties  were  increased  and  ex- 
tended to  new  objects.  The  duty  on  spirits 
was  increased  from  20  and  60  cents  per  gallon 
to  $1.50  and  $2.00  per  gallon.  The  maximum 
tax  on  cigars  was  raised  from  $3.50  to  $40.00 
per  thousand.  The  general  ad  valorem  rate 
was  increased  by  from  3  to  5  per  cent.  As 
summarized  by  Howe,  "Nothing  was  omitted 
from  the  raw  product  to  the  finished  com- 
modity. Often  an  article  received  a  half  dozen 
additions  ere  it  reached  the  consumer,  and 
not  only  were  all  the  constituent  elements 
which  entered  into  an  article  taxed,  as  the 
bolts,  castings,  trimmings  and  the  like  of  an 
engine,  but  the  engine  when  completed  was 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  upon  its  value, 
while  all  repairs  which  increased  the  value 
of  an  article  10  per  cent  were  rendered  dutiable 
at  a  like  rate," 

Commodities  were  taxed  not  only  during 
manufacture,  but  also  upon  sale,  so  that  from 
8  to  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  nearly  every 
finished  product  went  into  the  treasury.  For 
the  mechanical  production  of  a  book  a  dozen 
different  taxes  were  levied;  upon  each  con- 
stituent part  of  the  book,  as  paper,  cloth, 
leather,  boards,  thread,  glue,  gold-leaf,  and 
type  material,  amounting  in  each  case  to  from 
.3  to  5  per  cent,  while  the  finished  product 
paid  its  tax  of  5  per  cent.  The  revenue  from 
these  sources  exceeded  expectation,  amounting 
in  1866  to  nearly  a  million  dollars  a  day.  far 
in  excess  of  the  yield  from  customs.  Ry  years 
the  total  receipts  were  as  follows  (in  mil- 
lions) : 

IRGB  $209.5 

ISfifi  ,109.2 

1Sfi7  266.0 

1S70  184.9 

1S75  110.0 

\KH()  124.0 

issr,  112.5 

1890  142,6 
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Post  Bellum  Taxes. — \Vlicn  the  war  was  over 
many  of  the  taxes  were  reduced  or  repealed, 
especially  those  on  manufactures  and  prod- 
ucts. The  only  taxes  left  after  the  revision 
of  July  14,  1870,  were  those  on  spirits,  fer- 
mented litjuors,  tobacco:  banks  and  bankers; 
a  small  amount  on   certain   numufaeturcs  ajul 


1002.  In  1900  a  special  excise  tax  was  placed 
upon  the  net  protits  of  corporations;  and 
slight  increases  were  also  made  in  the  rates 
on  certain  manufactures  of  tobacco. 

The  following  table  shows  internal-revenue 
receipts  according  to  certain  specified  sources 
( in  millions)  : 


1875 
ISSO 
1890 
1900 
1910 
1912 


Spirits 

$-.2.1 
61.2 
81.7 
109.9 
HS.O 
156.4 


Tobacco 


$37.3 
38.9 
34.0 
59.4 
58.1 
70.6 


Fermented  Liquors 


$  9.1 
12.8 
26.0 
73.6 
60.6 
63.2 


Oleomargarine 


$0.8 
2.5 
1.1 
1.1 


Total 


$110.5 
124.5 
142.6 
295.3 
290.0 
321.6 


products;  certain  stamp  taxes  on  bank  cheeks, 
transfers  and  proprietary  articles;  and  the  in- 
come tax  (to  expire,  however,  in  1872).  Un- 
fortunately many  of  the  changes  in  rates  were 
made  with  little  forethought  or  wisdom,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  duties  on  distilled 
spirits.  Taking  advantage  of  the  frequent 
fluctuations  of  rates,  distillers  were  tempted  to 
fraud  which  culminated  in  the  disgraceful  ex- 
posure of  the  \Yhiskey  Ring  in  1876  {see 
Whiskey  Frauds  ox  the  Revenue). 

In  1883  surplus  revenue  justified  a  reduc- 
tion in  taxes.  Internal  revenue  taxes  were 
sacrificed  in  part;  first,  because  of  a  desire 
to  keep  the  protective  system  embodied  in 
tariff  duties  as  intact  as  possible;  second,  be- 
cause there  was  a  lingering  tradition  that  in- 
ternal duties  were  war  taxes  suitable  for  an 
emergency,  but  not  to  be  incorporated  perma- 
nently into  the  scheme  of  taxation.  Duties 
were  consequently  repealed  on  watches,  sav- 
ings bank  deposits,  capital  and  deposits  of 
national  banks,  and  on  patent  medicines  and 
perfumeries;  on  tobacco  they  were  cut  in 
half.  In  1890  a  further  reduction  of  25  per 
cent  was  made  on  snuflf,  smoking  and  chewing 
tobacco,  and  the  special  license  taxes  upon  the 
sale  of  tobacco  were  repealed.  No  longer, 
however,  was  there  any  contention  that  inter- 
nal revenue  duties  as  a  whole  should  be  abol- 
ished, for  the  treasury  ceased  to  enjoy  the 
large  surpluses  of  the  preceding  decade.  In 
1887  a  duty  was  imposed  upon  oleomargarine, 
rather  to  restrict  the  industry  or  to  bring  it 
in  under  federal  supervision,  than  as  a  source 
of  revenue.  In  1894  a  duty  was  placed  upon 
playing  cards,  and  a  slight  increase  was  made 
in  the  rates  on   spirits. 

Spanish  War  Taxes. — In  1898  new  duties 
were  imposed  on  account  of  the  Spanish  War. 
The  taxes  on  tobacco  and  fermented  liquors 
were  increased,  special  duties  were  laid  upon 
banks,  brokers  and  theatres;  stamp  taxes  were 
imposed  upon  a  great  variety  of  commercial 
transactions,  including  the  use  of  bank  checks, 
express  and  freight  receipts,  and  telegraph 
messages:  upon  patent  medicines;  firms  en- 
gaged in  refining  sugar  or  petroleum  were  also 
taxed.    All  of  these  new  taxes  were  repealed  in 


During  the  five  years  after  the  Spanish  War, 
1898-1902,  receipts  from  stamp  taxes  averaged 
over  $27,000,000,  and  from  inheritances  (see) 
$3,500,000  a  year.  In  1912  the  yield  of  the 
corporation  tax  {see  Tax,  Corpokation)  was 
$28,580,000. 

Present  Administration. — As  now  estab- 
lished, the  intirnal  revenue  system  forms  as 
stable  a  support  of  government  income  as 
customs  duties.  In  1894  and  1898-1902  the 
proceeds  were  in  excess  of  customs;  and  dur- 
ing the  three  years  1908-1910,  for  every  $100 
of  customs  receipts  there  was  collected  $84 
in  internal  revenue  duties. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  revenue  from  duties  on  distilled  spir- 
its is  the  most  important,  yielding  a  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total.  Notwith- 
standing the  enactment  of  state-wide  prohib- 
itory laws  in  some  states  and  of  local  option 
{see)  laws  in  others,  the  production  of  spir- 
its increased  by  one-half  between  1900  and 
1910. 

In  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits  there  are  many  important  technical  de- 
tails, the  principal  of  which  is  the  bonded 
system.  As  whiskey  has  to  age  in  order  to  be 
a  merchantable  commodity,  the  law  permits 
the  distillers  to  place  the  product  in  bonded 
warehouses,  under  the  supervision  of  the  gov- 
ernment, for  a  specified  term  of  years  from 
3  to  8  years — and  defer  payment  of  duty  until 
withdrawal.  Under  this  liberal  treatment, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  manufacture  in  excess 
of  demand,  and  to  overstock  the  future  mar- 
ket. This  frequently  leads  to  organized  efi"ort 
on  the  part  of  the  distilling  interest  to  secure 
a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty  before  with- 
drawal of  the  whiskey,  since  reduction  would 
be  so  much  clear  profit  to  the  distiller.  Be- 
tween 1898  and  1910  production  was  far  in 
excess  of  withdrawal,  so  that  the  stock  in 
hand  increased  from  112.000,000  to  233,000,- 
000  gallons.  The  profit  at  stake,  if  only  a 
slight  lowering  in  the  tax  could  be  secured, 
is  considerable. 

Rates. — The  incidence  of  tax  on  the  cigar 
in  ordinary  use  is  three-tenths  of  a  cent;  and 
on  smoking  tobacco  8  cents  a  pound.    The  rates 
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on  tobacco  and  liquors  in  force  in  1914  were 
as  follows: 


Commodities 


Rate 


Cigars   weighing   more   than    3    lbs. 

per  1000  ?3.00  per  1000 

Cigars    weighing    not    more    than    3 

lbs.   per  1000   .54  per  1000 

Cigarottes  weighing  not  more  than 
3  ll)s.  per  1000,  and  worth  whole- 
sale more  than  $2.00  1.08  per  1000 

Cigarettes  weighing  not  more  than 
3  lbs.  per  1000,  and  of  a  whole- 
sale value  not  more  than  $2.00 
per   1000   -54  per  1000 

Cigarettes    weighing    more    than    3 

lbs.   per  1000  -      3.00  per  1000 

Snuff    -06  per  lb. 

Tobacco    -06  per  lb. 

Fermented    liquors    per    bbl.    of   not 

more  than  31  gallons   1.00  per  bbl. 

Brewers,    annual    manufacture    less 

than  500  bl)l.   50.00 

Brewers,     annual    manufactures    of 

500  bbl.  or  more  — 100.00 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 20.00 

Wholesale    dealers    in    malt    liquors    50.00 

Collection. — The  number  of  persons  paying 
taxes  either  on  products  or  for  license  were  in 
1910: 

Rectifiers    — 2.413 

Retail    liquor   dealers    - — 217. S13 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 6,652 

Rrewers     1-568 

Itetail  dealers  in  malt  liquors --  19,655 

Wholesale  dealers  in    malt    litpiors  11,645 

Retail  dealers  in   oleomargarine  free  from 

artificial    coloring    42,029 

Cigar    manufacturers    - - 23.4S4 

Manufacturers   of  tobacco  - 3,052 

The  collection  of  internal  revenue  is  made  by 
a  bureau  of  the  Treasury  Dei)artnient,  at  the 
licad  of  which  is  a  commissioner.  The  country 
is  divided  into  66  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  collector;  and  the  total  force  of 
enployees  of  the  entire  service  in  1910  amount- 
ed to  38.34.  The  cost  of  collecting  the  duties 
in  1910  was  1.74  per  cent  of  the  revenue,  as 
compared  with  an  average  of  2.00  since  the 
creation  of  the  bureau.  Revenue  is  collected 
through  the  sale  of  stamps  which  are  atlixed 
to  the  products,  or  in  the  case  of  licenses,  by 
the  issue  of  certificates  or  notices  which  must 
be  displayed  in  the  places  of  business  of  the 
licensees. 

See  Financial  Policy  of  the  Umtkd 
State.s;  Financial  Statistics;  Imports;  Li- 
quor Legislation;  Oleomargarine  Ta.x;  Rev- 
enue, I'nu.ic,  CoLLECTUiN  <ii';  Stamp  Tax. 

References:  F.  C.  Howe.  Ta-xation  and  Taxes 
in  the  Ij.  S.  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Stfetem, 
nUI-lSnS  (1890),  U.  S.  commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  Annual  Reports  (containing 
statistics  and  laws)  ;  W.  M.  Daniels,  I'uhlic 
rinanec  (1899),  i:{0-143,  tax  on  sjiirits;  F.  L. 
Olmstead,  "Tobacco  Tax"  in  (}uart.  Journ. 
Eeen.,  V  (1891),  19.1,  202;  D.  R.  Dewey,  Finnn- 
eial  ilist.  of  the  11.  K.  (M  ed..  190?)  ,"l0.-)-10a, 
119,  1.38-140.  .301,  .391-395,  418-419.  46.'-i-407; 
A.  R.  Hart,  .\rtunl  (lnvrrnmrnt  (3(1  ed.,  1910). 
401-40.3;  ('.  ('.  I'lelin,  Intro,  to  I'uhlie  Finanre 
(3d  ed.,  1909).  204-214;  C.  F.  Rastable,  I'uhlic 
Finanec  (2d  ed.,  189.')),  47r)-480,  English  prac- 
tice. Davls  K.  Dewev, 


REVENUE,  PUBLIC,  COLLECTION  OF.  A 
government  is  immediately  dependent  for  its 
support  upon  the  revenue  w-hich  it  may  collect. 
Consequently  it  is  necessary  that  taxes  be 
collected  promptly ;  and  it  is  also  desirable 
that  the  methods  of  collection  be  inexpensive. 
The  cost  of  collection,  however,  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  tax  from  which  the  revenue  is  de- 
rived. The  collection  of  federal  revenues 
through  customs  and  internal  revenue  duties 
is  in  a  measure  automatic.  Foreign  goods  can-  • 
not  be  imported,  and  domestic  goods  cannot  t 
be  manufactured  or  sold  until  the  importer, 
manufacturer  or  merchant  has  satistied  tlie 
revenue  authorities.  Not  until  then  does  the 
commercial  transaction  become  lawful ;  and  if 
not  done  the  act  is  tainted  with  fraud,  subject- 
ing the  doer  to  heavy  penalties,  such  as  con- 
liscation  of  property  in  excess  of  the  tax,  and 
even  fine  and  criminal  suit.  The  result  is  that 
federal  taxes  are  easily  collected. 

Nor  docs  the  law  tolerate  delay.  Cash  must 
be  paid  without  credit  at  the  time  of  entry 
of  imported  goods,  except  for  goods  tempora- 
rily stored  in  bonded  warehouses.  In  the  case 
of  internal  revenue  ta.xes,  stamps  are  sold 
which  must  be  affixed  to  the  goods  subject  to 
tlie  tax,  or  licenses  must  be  taken  out  before 
certain  manufacturing  or  mercantile  opera- 
tions can  be  begun.  Goods  without  the  proper 
stamps  may  be  seized,  and  persons  without 
licenses  may  be  arrested.  In  neither  branch 
of  the  service  are  there  delinquent  accounts 
.save  tlio.se  due  to  fraud  or  commercial  failures. 

State  and  Local  Taxes. — It  is  entirely  dilTer- 
ent  in  tlie  collection  of  state  and  local  taxes, 
except  that  minor  part  which  is  derived  from 
fees  and  licenses.  Taxes  are  assessed  by  states 
and  municipalities  against  individuals  and  cor- 
porations; bills  are  rendered  calling  for  pay- 
ment within  a  certain  specified  time;  and  if 
not  jiaid  jieeuiiiary  penalties  are  imposed,  and 
tiie  bills  jiut  in  the  hands  of  officials  to  collect 
by  regular  processes  of  law.  The  law,  however, 
jiermits  great  leniency,  and  property  is  not 
seized  until  a  considerable  period  of  time  has 
elapsed.  Even  then,  in  the  final  settlement, 
the  taxpayer  is  subject  only  to  slight  mone- 
tary penalties,  primarily  designed  to  cover 
interest  and  coats  of  bringing  proceedings.  The 
burden  of  collection  is,  therefore,  upon  the 
government  rather  than  upon  the  taxpayer. 
])elin(|neney  or  neglect  is  not  a  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor. 

Customs  Duties. — Payments  of  customs  du- 
ties are  made  to  the  colleeter  of  (he  port  and 
by  him  transmitted  to  the  Treastiry  Depart- 
ment. The  payment  may  be  made  in  gold, 
silver,  ITnited  States  notes,  and  gold  and  silver 
certificates.  In  New  York  duties  may  be  paid 
by  sjiecial  orders  drawn  upon  coin  previously 
deposited  in  the  snbfreasury.  By  far  the 
largest  amount  is  collected  at  New  York, 
amounting  in  1910  to  04  per  cent  of  the  total. 
To  state  accurately   the  exact  cost  of  coUect- 
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ing  customs  is  not  possible  as  the  treasury 
reports  do  not  inelude  in  cost  the  expense  of 
building  customs-houses,  or  their  annual  care, 
or  the  expenditures  for  revenue  cutters.  Ex- 
cluding these  items,  the  annual  cost  of  collec- 
tion has  varied  in  the  years  1900-1!110  from 
2.55  to  3.4S  per  cent.  This  cost,  which  is  ma- 
terially higher  than  in  Great  Britain,  is  due  to 
the  enforcement  of  stringent  regulations  de- 
manded by  an  extensive  range  of  protective 
tarilT  duties. 

Internal  Revenue. — For  indirect  taxes  im- 
posed upon  products,  the  manufacturer  pur- 
chases stamps,  which  are  destroyed  when  tiie 
packages  are  opened.  Penalties  for  non-pay- 
ment extend  not  only  to  the  products  but  also 
to  the  property  emploj-ed  in  the  manufacture. 
The  cost  of  collection  is  low,  not  exceeding 
since  1900  two  per  cent  per  annum. 

State  taxes,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
corporation  taxes  which  are  paid  directly  to 
state  officials  are  collected  eitlier  by  county 
collectors,  by  township  collectors,  as  in  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  or  by  towns  which 
are  responsible  in  their  corporate  capacity,  as 
in  most  of  the  New  England  states.  The  col- 
lectors may  be  paid  by  salary,  or  by  fees  and 
commissions,  the  latter  being  common  in  small- 
er towns.  The  most  common  penalty  for  de- 
linquency is  the  addition  of  a  certain  percent- 
age of  the  original  tax,  or  the  charge  of  col- 
lectors' fees,  costs  and  interest.  In  some  states 
there  is  a  rebate  for  prompt  or  advance  pay- 
ment. 

Municipal  Taxes. — ^Municipal  taxes  are  col- 
lected in  mucli  the  same  way  as  state  taxes. 
The  cost  of  collection  of  revenue  in  158  cities 
having  a  population  of  over  30.000,  in  1008  was 
$2,580,000,  or  a  little  over  one-half  per  cent 
of  the  total  revenue.  In  a  few  states  where 
there  is  a  state  Tax  Commission,  certain  taxes 
are  not  only  assessed  but  collected  by  the  com- 
mission. This  is  particularly  true  of  inheri- 
tance taxes  when  the  revenue  accrues  to  the 
state  treasury. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Collector  of 
C'i'sTOMS:  Collector  of  Internal  Eevexue; 
Corporations,  Taxes  ox;  Revenue,  Inter- 
nal; Tablff  Administration. 

References:  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Wealth, 
Debt  and  Taxation  (1007),  620,  030,  643,  645; 
C.  C.  Plehn,  Introduction  to  Public  Finance 
(3d  ed.,  1909),  43,  431-433,  436. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

REVENUE,  PUBLIC,  SOURCES  OF.  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1576)  a 
French  writer,  Bodin,  wrote  that  there  were 
seven  ways  of  raising  public  revenue:  from 
landed  domain,  conquest,  gifts,  tribute  from 
subject  states,  public  traffic  or  trading,  customs 
duties  upon  merchants  who  bring  in  or  carry 
out  merchandise,  and  taxes  upon  citizens.  The 
first,  revenue  from  public  land,  was  held  to 
be  the  most  just  and  certain  of  all.     Not  only 
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in  ancient  times  but  in  the  mediaeval  period, 
many  governments  relied  largely  upon  rents 
and  use  of  public  estates  for  support.  With 
the  advent  of  democratic  institutions,  govern- 
ments have  been  largely  stripped  of  their  self- 
sustaining  powers:  lands  have  been  alienated 
to  private  ownership;  and  until  recently  gov- 
ernments participated  less  and  less  in  public 
industry. 

For  more  than  a  century  taxes  have  been 
the  chief  source  of  revenue  of  most  nations. 
Besides  taxes,  there  are  fees,  assessments,  sales 
of  property,  rent  of  property,  commercial  or 
contractual  receipts  prices,  fines  and  forfei- 
tures, gifts,  and  loans.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  first  three — taxes,  fees  and  assess- 
ments— is  not  always  sharply  defined;  but  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  a  tax  is  a  forced, 
compulsory  contribution,  levied  presumably  for 
the  common  benefit ;  a  fee  is  a  compulsory 
charge  for  a  special  benefit,  made  for  services 
''constantly  recurring  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  relations  between  a  government  and  its  sub- 
jects" (Hadley)  ;  and  an  assessment  is  sim- 
ilar to  a  fee  except  that  "it  is  levied  once 
for  all  to  meet  some  extraordinary  expense." 
Another  distinguishing  mark  is  that  a  fee  is 
charged  for  a  transaction,  while  an  assess- 
ment is  levied  upon  property.  More  specifical- 
ly, according  to  Seligman,  an  assessment  is  a 
"payment  made  once  for  all  to  defray  the  cost 
of  a  specific  improvement  to  property  under- 
taken in  the  public  interest,  and  levied  by  the 
government  in  proportion  to  the  particular  in- 
terest accruing  to  the  property  owner,"  while 
"a  fee  is  a  payment  to  defray  the  cost  of  each 
recurring  service  undertaken  by  the  govern- 
ment primarily  in  the  public  interest,  but  con- 
ferring a  measurable  special  advantage  on  the 
fee-payer."  A  fee,  therefore,  is  a  payment  for 
a  special  benefit  as  distinguished  from  a  tax 
wliich  has  a  common  benefit  in  view.  Al- 
though an  assessment  has  a  common  benefit 
as  its  object,  the  special  benefit  is  so  great 
that  an  additional  payment  over  and  above 
an  ordinary  tax  is  considered  to  be  justifiable. 

Commercial  receipts  or  prices  are  "charges 
for  special  services  which  people  are  not  com- 
pelled to  accept  unless  they  choose"  (Hadley), 
or  "payments  made  by  an  individual  for  a 
service  or  commodity  sold  by  the  government 
primarily  for  the  special  benefits  of  the  in- 
dividual, but  secondarily  in  the  interest  of 
the  community"  (Seligman). 

Bureau  of  Census  Schedule. — In  its  efi"ort  to 
secure  greater  uniformity  in  public  accounting, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  following  Professor 
Plehn,  has  adopted  the  following  classifications 
of  revenues,  in  which  greater  consideration  is 
given  to  administrative  needs  and  practice: 

I.  General  revenues ;  being  compulsory  or  volun- 
tarv  contributions,  levied  to  defray  the  gpn(Mal 
cost  of  government,  and  not  conditional  upon  the 
performance  of  any  specific  service  to  the  individ- 
ual contributor.  Hero  are  plneod  receipts  from 
taxes,  licenses,  permits,  penalties,  fines,  forfeits, 
subventions,  grants,  donations,  gifts. 


EEVEXUE,  PUBLIC,  SOURCES  OF 


A.  Taxes : 

(1)  Property  taxes:  (a)  General  property,  or 
direct  taxes  upou  property  in  proportion  to  ap- 
praised or  assessed  value;  (bi  Special  property, 
as  corporation,  bank,  security,  and  mortgage  taxes. 

(2)  Business  taxes. 

(3)  Poll  taxes. 

(4)  Other  taxes,  as  taxes  on  income,  commis- 
sions of  public  offices,  litigation  taxes,  frontage 
taxes,  tonnage  taxes,  customs,  and  internal  revenue 
taxes. 

B.  Licenses  and  permits  ;  here  are  included  rev- 
enues when  the  granting  of  a  license  or  permit  is  a 
condition  to  the  transaction  of  business.  Such 
revenue  includes  a  fee  or  charge  for  the  clerical 
labor  in  issuing  and  recording  the  license,  and  a 
tax  in  excess  of  the  fee.  Sometimes  they  are 
known   as   occupation   or   privilege   taxes. 

C.  I'enalties,  fines  and  forfeits  are  collected  as 
punishment  for  failure  to  obey  civil  and  criminal 
laws  and   local  ordinances. 

D.  Subventions  include  receipts  by  one  govern- 
mental unit  from  another,  as  a  municipality  from 
a  state,  to  be  used  for  some  particular  govern- 
mental service,  as  schools. 

E.  Grants  are  receipts  like  subventions,  but  with 
no  condition  attached   to  the  gift. 

F.  Donations  and  gifts  are  payments  by  individ- 
uals to  a  government. 

II.  Commercial  revenues.  These  may  be  divided 
into  three  subclasses,  as  income  from  industries, 
investments,    and   special   services. 

A.  Industrial  income,  as  from  the  post  office, 
water  works,  electric  lighting,  etc.  Industries  un- 
dertaken by  cities  are  in  England  referred  to  as 
examples  of  municipal   trading. 

B.  Investment  income,  as  rent.  Interest,  and  divi- 
dends from  real  estate  or  securities  held  by  the 
government   as   investments. 

C.  Special  service  income  refers  to  receipts  from 
special  service  other  than  industries.  They  arc 
subdivided  into  two  classes  according  as  they  are 
available  for  meeting  special-service  expenses  and 
special-improvement  outlays.  In  the  former  are 
included  fees,  and  in  the  latter  payments  or  assess- 
ments for  the  opening  of  highways,  construction  of 
pavements,    sprinkling   of   streets,   etc. 

Federal  Analysis.— Unfortunately  the  ac- 
count.s  of  the  federal  treasury  are  not  kept 
in  a  form  which  admits  of  a  classification  of 
revenue  in  strict  conformity  to  private  or 
academic  usage.  By  far  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  is  derived  from  taxes;  in  1910,  out  of 
total  receipts  of  $000,000,000,  taxes  from  cus- 
toms and  internal  revenue  provided  $627,000,- 
000.  Fees  are  included  under  one  entry,  "con- 
sular, letters  patent  and  land,"  amounting  to 
$5,741,000.  Commercial  receipts  or  prices  are 
derived  from  tlie  postal  .service  and  the  mint; 
from  the  former  was  obtained  .$224,000,000; 
from  the  latter  it  is  not  possible  from  accounts 
available  to  determine  tlio  exact  amount  re- 
ceived, but  the  Treasury  report  credits  $4,- 
120,000  as  "profits  on  coinage,  l)ullion  <[>•■ 
posits  and  assays."  From  sales  of  property, 
the  following  items  are  to  be  noted:  public 
lands,  $6,356,000;  government  property,  $1,- 
665.000;  onliiance  material,  .$278,000.  From 
fines  and  forfeitures  tlie  receipts  are  as  a  rule 
insignificant.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  recent 
cases  of  penalties  imposed  u|)on  sugar  refining 
cdiiipanies  (urc  StdAii  I'UArD.s) ,  the  penalties 
run  into  the  millions,  but  these  are  exccjption- 
al.  Oiftfl  to  tlie  national  government  are  rare 
ly  made,  and  as  a  source  of  n-veinie  may  be 
disregarded.  Revenue  from  loans  is  only  occa- 
sional, depending  upon  special  emergencies; 
since  1880  there  have  been  only  ten  years  in 
which  public  debt  receipts  exceeded  a  million 
dollars.     In  past  years  relatively  large  suras 


have  been  received  from  sales  of  public  lands; 
in  1835,  1836  and  1855  together  it  exceeded 
$40,000,000.  The  total  receipts  from  this 
source  since  the  establishment  of  the  govern- 
ment have  been  (to  1910)  nearly  $360,0O0,O0U, 
or  less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  combined  total 
of  customs  and  internal  revenue. 

Census  Analysis  of  Non-Federal  Receipts. — 
The  revenues  of  states  and  cities  are  far  more 
varied  than  are  tho.se  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; and  owing  to  the  activity  of  various  so- 
cieties and  organizations  which  have  carried 
on  a  persistent  agitation  for  twenty  years  in 
favor  of  uniform  accounting  (see),  a  more  in- 
telligible classification  has  been  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  For  all  states,  cities, 
and  minor  civil  divisions  the  revenue  receipts 
in  1902  were : 


Revenue 


Amotmt 


Per 
cent 


Taxes   

$706,660,000 

62.327.000 
,     16.582,000 

55,241,000 
19,841.000 

$785,569,000 

75,082.000 

7,962,000 

60,985.000 

2.903,000 

172,939.000 

2.127.000 

70  9 

General       property 
tax 

Special        property 

and   business  tax 

Poll  tax  

Licenses:    

6  S 

Liquor   -_ 

Other   licenses   and 
permits    

Fines  and  forfeits  — 

Subventions        and 

grants  

55 

Donations  and  gifts 
Commercial  revenues 
All   others   

.3 

15.6 
2 

Total  

$1,107,569,000 

100.0 

By  specified  civil  divisions  the  percentage 
of  receipts  from  commercial  and  general  rev- 
enues were  as  follows: 


States  and  territories 

Counties    

Cities     with     over    25,000 

inhabitants 

Citi<'s      with     8,000—25,000 

inhabitants    

-Ml   other   minor  civil   di- 
visions     


Commercial 
Revenues 

General 
Revenues 

15.8 
10.0 

84.2 
90.0 

22.0 

78.0 

20.7 

79.3 

6.6 

93.4 

Tf  the  general  receipts  he  considered  apart 
from  the  commercial  revenues  the  percentages 
bv  sources  were  as  follows: 


Per  cent 


busl- 


Taxes 

General   property  tax   . 
Special     property     and 

ne.Ks    taxes    

Poll    taxes    

Lji'enses      

l,l(|Uor  

(tiller    

I'liies   and    forfeits    

Siilpventjnns   and   grants   

Doniitioiis    and    befpiests    

.Ml  others 


75.6 

6.7 
1.8 

5.9 
2.1 


84.1 


8.0 


0.9 

6.5 
o.;i 
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REVENUE,  SURPLUS 


The  giTater  portion  of  subventions  and 
grants  is  represented  by  sums  reeeived  by 
states  from  the  national  government  in  aid 
of  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  sta- 
tions. 

Commercial  Revenues. — The  commercial  rev- 
enues of  states  amounted  in  1902  to  nearly 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  revenues;  this  was 
derived  from  interest  on  sinking  and  trust 
funds,  from  rents  of  scliool  lands  in  western 
states;  from  industries  in  penal  institutions, 
and  from  state  owned  enterprises  in  three 
states — South  Carolina,  a  state  dispensary 
(since  given  up)  ;  in  Ohio,  state  canals;  and  in 
California,  docks  and  wharves  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

A  still  more  detailed  classification  of  reve- 
nues is  now  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
for  cities  with  population  of  over  30,000,  and 
for  1908  the  following  figures  are  taken  to  il- 
lustrate the  nature  of  their  commercial  reve- 
nues: 

Water  supply  systems $55,268,000 

Electric  light  and  power  systems  1,47U,0<X) 

Gas  supply  systems  844,000 

Markets  and   public   scales   1.431,0o0 

Docks,   wharves   aud   landings   3,975,0o0 

Cemeteries  and  crematories  611,000 

Institutional  industries   633.000 

All  others  4,906,000 

Total  — - $69,138,000 

This  is  to  be  compared  with  $480,000,000  ob- 
tained by  taxes. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Assessment, 
Special;  BETTiaiMEXTS,  Assessments  fob; 
Corporations,  Taxes  on;  Fines  as  Sources 
OF  Revenue;  Forfeitures  as  a  Source  of 
Re\t;nue;  Gifts  for  Public  Purposes;  Oleo- 
margarine Tax;  Public  Property;  Revenue, 
Public,  Collection  of;  and  under  Taxation; 
Taxes. 

References:  C.  J.  Bullock,  Selected  Readings 
in  Public  Finance  (1906),  50-60;  C.  C.  Plehn, 
Intro,  to  Public  Finmice  (3d  ed.,  1909),  79- 
102:  H.  R.  Seager,  Intro,  to  Economics  (3d  ed., 
1905),  540;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Essays  in  Tax- 
ation (2d  ed.,  1897),  ch.  ix;  C.  F.  Bastable, 
Publio  Fitvance  (2d  ed.,  1895),  143-156;  W.  M. 
Daniels,  Elements  of  Public  Finance  (1899), 
207-264;  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Wealth,  Debt, 
and  Taxation  (1907),  Statistics  of  Cities 
(1908).  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

REVENUE,  SURPLUS.  In  contrast  with 
European  systems  of  national  finance,  there 
is  no  equalization  of  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  the  annual  budgets  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  This  is  due:  (1) 
to  the  lack  of  a  centi'al  control  of  revenue 
appropriations  in  a  single  oflScial  or  commit- 
tee; (2)  to  the  predominating  influence  of  tar- 
iff duties  in  the  revenue  system,  whereby  it  is 
difficult  to  make  accurate  forecasts  owing  to 
the  fluctuations  in  international  trade;  (3)  to 
the  youth  and  rapid  growth  of  the  country, 
attended  by  reactions  in  business  and  industry. 


1  litre  has.  moreover,  been  a  disposition  to 
provide  revenue  generously,  partly  because  of 
a  deep-seated  aversion  to  a  standing  national 
debt,  especially  marked  before  tiie  Civil  War; 
and  partly  because  of  the  unexpected  fruitful- 
ness  of  tariff  duties  imposed  through  a  long 
period  of  devotion  to  the  protective  system. 
As  a  consequence,  except  during  periods  of 
war,  the  federal  treasury  has  enjoyed  a  sur- 
plus in  most  years.  The  handling  of  these 
surpluses  has  created  several  difficult  prob- 
lems, among  them:  (1)  the  disposition  of  a 
stirplus  when  tliere  is  no  public  indebtedness 
to  be  paid  off;  (2)  the  use  of  the  surplus  when 
the  debt  has  definite  terms  of  years  to  run 
and  consequently  cannot  be  botight  at  par: 
(3)  the  locking  up  of  funds  in  the  public 
treasury  and  subtreasuries  with  possible  em- 
barrassment to  the  money  market.  An  indirect 
consequence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  surplus  is 
the  disposition  of  Congress  to  increase  its 
expenditures  for  purposes  not  of  national  or 
inunediate  importance. 

In  1835  the  national  debt  was  paid  off;  but 
tliere  was  no  disposition  to  reduce  taxes  in 
harmony  with  the  decreased  needs  of  the  treas- 
ury. On  the  contrary,  the  existence  of  a  sur- 
plus invited  all  sorts  of  extravagant  expendi- 
tures. As  a  method  of  temporary  settlement 
of  the  question  a  bill  was  passed  in  1836  pro- 
viding that  the  funds  in  the  treasury  over  and 
above  $5,000,000  should  be  deposited  with  the 
several  states,  and  $27,000,000  was  thus  dis- 
triliuted.  Altliougli  the  distribution  was  tech- 
nically only  a  deposit,  there  was  no  expecta- 
tion that  the  states  would  ever  be  called  upon 
to   pay   their  apportionments. 

From  1866  until  1894  there  was  a  surplus  in 
every  year  except  1874.  During  the  first  part 
of  this  period  it  was  advantageously  used  in 
operations  concerned  with  refunding  the  debt. 
One  error,  however,  was  made  in  extending 
the  maturity  of  the  new  bonds  over  too  long 
a  period,  so  that  by  1880  there  was  little 
indebtedness  available  for  immediate  liquida- 
tion. Bonds  had  a  higli  credit  and  sold  at 
a  premium.  There  was  opposition  to  settling 
public  indebtedness  under  conditions  which 
meant  a  liandsome  profit  to  banks  wliich  held 
large  blocks  of  bonds;  but,  forced  by  the  enor- 
mous accumulation  of  public  funds  in  govern- 
ment vaults.  Secretary  Faircliild  in  Cleveland's 
administration  (1885-1889)  resorted  to  this 
solution.  In  later  years  this  method  has  been 
freely  followed,  and  new  legislation  has  given 
the  Treasury  greater  liberty  in  depositing  sur- 
plus funds  with  banks. 

See  Deposit  of  Public  Fl^xds  ;  Debt,  Pub- 
lic, Administration  of;  Financial  Statis- 
tics;  SUBTREASURY  SYSTEM. 

References:  E.  G.  Bourne,  Hist,  of  the  Sur- 
plus Revenue  of  1837  (1885),  bibliogi-aphy : 
D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (3d. 
ed.,  1907),  217-222,  494;  H.  C.  Adams,  Public 
Debts  (1895),  80-83.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 
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REVISED  STATUTES— REVOLUTION,  AMERICAN,  CAUSES  OF 


REVISED  STATUTES,  A  periodical  compi- 
lation of  the  laws  in  force  either  in  a  state 
or  in  the  United  States.  The  term  "revised 
statutes"  is  used  more  generally  to  designate 
such  a  compilation  of  laws  in  force,  although 
in  some  states  the  terms  "compiled  statutes" 
or  "compiled  laws"  are  used.  In  a  few  states 
a  compilation  of  laws  in  force  is  improperly 
termed  a  "code"  (see  Codificatiox  ) ,  A  "code," 
to  confine  the  term  to  its  more  proper  mean- 
ing, is  a  systematic  statement  of  the  law,  in- 
tended to  include  all  or  practically  all  legal 
rules  concerning  the  subject  treated.  Revised 
statutes,  on  tlie  other  hand,  constitute  simply 
a  revision  or  systematization  of  the  statute 
laws  already  in  force  in  the  territory  to  which 
they  apply.  Where  an  edition  of  revised  stat- 
utes is  prepared  purely  by  private  hands,  it 
ordinarily  constitutes  simply  an  arrangement 
under  proper  headings  of  the  laws  which  are 
in  force.     That  is,  the  work  is  simply  one  of 


compilation,  excluding  laws  no  longer  in  force. 
Where  a  revision  is  undertaken  under  official 
supervision,  it  is  not  unusual  to  authorize 
the  person  or  body  doing  the  work  to  restate 
the  law  in  simpler  form,  and  to  eliminate  con- 
flicts; it  is  less  usual  for  the  legislature  to 
authorize  the  revisers  actually  to  change  the 
substance  of  the  law ;  such  clianges  do  not,  of 
course,  become  efl'ective  until  after  they  have 
received  the  approval  of  the  legislative  bodies. 
Properly,  perhaps,  the  term  "revised  statutes" 
should  be  confined  to  the  oSicial  restatement 
and  simplification  of  the  statute  law  in  force, 
but  the  term  is  in  practice  applied  also  to 
unofficial  or  official  compilations  which  do  no 
more  than  simply  to  collect  the  law  in  force 
without  any  attempt  at  systematic  restate- 
ment and  simplification.  See  Statutes,  State. 
References:  J.  B.  Sanborn,  "Problem  of  Stat- 
utorv  Revision"  in  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Assoc,  Pro- 
ceedings, IV    (1907),   113-127.         W.  F.  D. 


REVOLUTION,  AMERICAN,  CAUSES  OF 


Differences:  Social. — The  caiises  of  the 
American  Revolution  may  be  divided  into  sev- 
eral classes.  There  were  those  which  were  due 
to  certain  fundamental  conditions,  the  distance 
of  the  mother  country  from  the  colonies,  and 
the  age  and  conservatism  of  England  set  over 
against  the  youth  and  radicalism  of  America. 
Then  there  were  certain  fundam<>iital  facts  in 
tiie  whole  historical  growtii  of  the  two  coun- 
tries which  had  left  their  institutions  radical- 
ly unlike  though  in  superficial  view  similar. 
Finally,  a  series  of  untoward  events  interpreted 
Ijy  the  people  of  England  and  America,  each 
in  the  light  of  tlieir  own  environment  and  con- 
ditions, in  a  very  dissimilar  way,  led  to  cora- 
])k'te  misunderstanding  and  separation.  A 
comparison  of  conditions  in  the  two  countries 
just  prior  to  the  events  which  led  immediately 
to  war  will  show  many  of  the  causes  whidi 
to  this  day  render  it  hard  for  an  old  and  con- 
servative community  to  understand  a  frontier 
people  as  were  the  Americans  of  tlie  eighteenth 
century.  Tlie  refinement  of  English  society 
(•xhibit<'(l  in  the  finished  eloipience  of  Pitt,  the 
(l<'e|>  and  sdiolarly  political  philosophy  of 
Rurke.  and  (lir  jiolished  letters  of  Walpole  con- 
trasted sliaiply  with  the  ruder  frontier  soci- 
ety of  America,  typified  in  the  somewhat  jzlor 
ilied  Htum|)  oratory  of  Patrick  Henry,  the  farm- 
er philosopliy  of  Thomas  ■lefrerson.  and  the 
practical  wisdom  of  Henjaniin  Franklin,  ex- 
presHcd  in  a  sinipU'  and  clear,  but  far  from 
elr-gant  or  literary  style.  Art  gall(>ries,  li- 
braries, miiseiiins,  every  creation  of  civiliza- 
tion nbounilfd  in  l']ngland.  while  in  .\ni<rica 
little  had  been  done  in  the  direction  of  culture 
and  refinement  except  to  clear  tin-  forest  from 
part  of  the  eastern  edge  of  the  continent.     In 
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England  there  were  vast  accumulations  of 
wealtii,  but  in  America  twenty  to  fifty  thou- 
sand pounds  was  rarely  amassed,  and  no  for- 
tune was  over  three  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
Vet  in  America  few  were  poverty  stricken, 
though  many  were  impecunious.  Even  the 
language  of  the  two  countries  differed,  for, 
wiiile  English  speech  was  dominant  in  America, 
many  causes  had  been  at  work  to  make  strong 
dialectic  peculiarities  there  which  English 
travellers  did  not  fail  to  note  and  ridicule. 
Moreover  England  was  all  English,  or  so  over- 
whelmingly so  tha4;  foreign  immigrants  did  not 
affect  her  political  tliought.  America,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  sprinkled  with  various  na- 
tionalities— Germans,  Dutch,  French,  Swiss, 
Swedes  and  Scotch-Irish — in  such  numbers  that 
in  certain  localities  not  even  the  dimiinance  of 
the  English  tongue  was  secure.  And  finally 
the  whole  social  fabric  of  England  was  quite 
dissimilar  to  that  of  America.  In  England,  the 
mj'jority  of  people  lived  in  towns,  in  America 
they  lived  on  farms,  often  deep  in  the  forest. 
Town  life  in  England  empliasized  the  commu- 
nity and  made  men  pliant  to  an  im])erial  re- 
gime; the  forest  farm  in  America  made  the 
dweller  there  individualistic,  made  him  love 
self-rule   and    local   sclf-go\'ei'nment . 

Differences:  Political.  This  marked  dissim- 
ilMiity  between  I'lnglisliincn  and  .Amcricnjis  ex- 
tended to  tlieir  dominant  political  character. 
The  colonial  policy  of  English  kings  had 
stocked  America  with  dissenters  and  radicals 
^'athered  from  all  lands.  As  Cotton  Math(>r 
wrote:  "There  never  was  a  generation  that 
did  so  p(>rfecily  shake  olT  the  dust  of  Rabylon 
both  as  to  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution 
as  the  first  generation  of  Christiana  that  came 
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into  this  land  for  the  gospel's  sake."  The 
Aiuorioans  wore  not  only  Protestants,  but  Pro- 
testants against  Protestantism  itself,  dissent- 
ers from  tile  Cliurch  of  England,  Puritans,  Con- 
gregationalists,  Presbyterians,  Baptists  and 
Quakers.  Tlieirs  was  tiie  "dissidence  of  dis- 
sent," as  Burke  expressed  it.  For  twenty  years 
before  the  actual  outbreak  of  tiie  Revolution, 
the  dissenting  preachers  of  New  England  dis- 
seminated among  the  people  of  their  congrega- 
tions liberal  political  doctrines  culled  from 
Milton,  Locke,  Sydney  and  even  from  Burla- 
maqui  and  Montesquieu.  These  sermons  lilled 
men's  minds  with  democratic  ideas  and  a 
love  of  free  institutiorfs  which  was  sure  to 
make  them  restive  under  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment or  even  under  one  having  less  liberal 
political    principles. 

This  transformed  character  of  Englishmen 
who  had  settled  in  America  asserted  itself  most 
vigorously  in  the  colonies  which  were  shel- 
tered behind  charters.  These  instruments  had 
been  drawn  in  a  very  liberal  spirit  in  the  early 
day  because  of  a  desire  to  attract  colonists, 
and  they  were  ill  suited  to  the  ends  of  a  strong 
central  administration.  They  "amount,"  de- 
clared Governor  Bernard,  ''to  an  alienation  of 
the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  and  are,  in 
effect,  acts  dismembering  the  British  Empire." 
Another,  with  pardonable  exaggeration,  assert- 
ed that  Rhode  Island  was  no  more  a  part  of 
the  British  Empire  than  the  Bahamas,  when 
they  were  inhabited  by  buccaneers.  Through 
their  representatives  in  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures the  colonists  kept  up  a  running  fight 
witii  the  royal  agents,  tlie  governors,  and,  by 
means  of  withholding  salaries  and  refusing 
necessary  taxation  the  colonial  assemblies 
kept  the  upper  hand.  One  royal  governor 
wrote:  "Meanwhile  I  was  left  to  begg  my 
daily  bread  from  a  hard  hearted  assembly 
here  .  .  ."  There  were  attempts  by  the 
British  Government  to  have  colonial  money 
paid  out  on  a  warrant  by  the  governor  and 
the  subservient  council  which  he  had  appoint- 
ed. But  that  scheme  proved  unworkable,  for 
the  power  that  grants  the  taxes  is  bound  soon- 
er or  later  to  control  their  expenditure.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  whole 
center  of  gravity  of  the  colonial  administra- 
tion had  moved  from  England  to  America.  The 
assemblies  had  usurped  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernor and  council,  and  the  chief  law  officers 
had  become  dependent  upon  the  assemblies  for 
their  salaries.  In  ^Massachusetts  there  was  a 
thirty  years  quarrel  between  the  General  Court 
and  the  royal  governors  over  the  governor's 
salary ;  the  Court  would  grant  only  from  year 
to  year.  A  similar  struggle  in  New  York  and 
South  Carolina  ended  likewise.  The  battle 
thus  waged  about  tlie  executive  was  also  fought 
for  control  of  the  judiciary.  There  were  sig- 
nificant struggles  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

Conditions  after  1763. — This  constant  bick- 
ering between  the  colonial  assemblies  and  the 


royal  authorities  led  many  to  believe  at  an 
early  day  tiiat  tiie  colonists  were  kept  from  a 
struggle  for  indopendeiice  only  by  their  fear 
of  the  French  in  Canada  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  Wiien,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1763, 
France  lost  both  of  tliose  regions,  the  colonists 
no  doubt  felt  thereafter  less  dependence  upon 
tiie  British  for  protection.  Moreover,  the  men 
of  different  colonies  had  fought  together 
against  the  French,  and  some  of  tlie  particular- 
ism wiiicli  Iiad  made  united  action  impossible 
at  an  earlier  time  iiad  now  vanislied.  Plans 
looking  toward  confederation  now  made  head- 
way, for  both  Whigs  and  Tories  in  colonial 
politics  could  in  this  matter  agree  for  different 
reasons.  The  Tory  favored  tlie  idea,  because 
the  plan  seemed  to  furtiier  the  schemes  of  the 
Crown  for  abating  local  power.  The  Wliig 
approved,  because  thereby  the  colonies  might 
be  strengthened  in  a  military  way.  The  feeling 
that  union  was  possible  made  men  bolder  in 
resisting  what  they  regarded  as  the  oppression 
of  the  British  Government. 

It  was  when  the  historical  past  and  the  ex- 
isting conditions  had  made  tlie  British  and 
the  American  people  quite  incompatible  and 
unable  to  see  political  questions  in  the  same 
way,  that  England  met  the  greatest  problem 
in  her  colonial  history — the  problem  of  effec- 
tive imperial  organization.  Moreover,  Englisii 
society  was  not  in  condition  to  call  forth  its 
best  taient  for  great  and  statesmanlike  action. 
The  moral  tone  among  the  ruling  classes  was 
very  low.  Government  positions  were  in  the 
hands  of  placemen.  Bribes  were  common  at 
elections,  and  parliamentary  votes  were  notor- 
iously purchasable.  Corruption  was  rampant. 
The  men  who  might  have  preserved  the  empire 
were  out  of  power.  Therefore  it  was  small 
men  who  met  the  great  problem,  should  there 
be  a  British  empire  ruled  by  Parliament  in 
all  its  parts,  whether  in  England  or  in  Ameri- 
ca? Or  should  Parliament  rule  in  tlie  British 
Isles,  and  the  colonial  assemblies  in  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  with  only  a  federal  bond  to 
unite  them? 

The  Mercantile  System. — One  great  obstacle 
to  the  federal  solution  was  the  long  established 
mercantile  system  of  colonial  control — the  pro- 
tective commercial  policy  which  England  had 
from  the  first  applied  to  her  American  posses- 
sions. Colonies  existed,  according  to  the  mer- 
cantile theory,  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country  (see  Economic  Theory).  To  secure 
this  end  restrictions  were  placed  upon  Ameri- 
can trade  and  industries.  This  restrictive  sys- 
tem found  expression  in  three  kinds  of  laws: 
(1)  the  acts  of  navigation  {see  Navigation 
Acts)  which  protected  English  shipping 
against  foreign  competitors;  (2)  the  acts  of 
trade  which  secured  a  monopoly  of  the  colonial 
commerce  for  English  merchants;  (3)  the  acts 
giving  to  English  manufacturers  a  monopoly 
of  the  colonial  markets.  Though  these  laws 
must  ultimately   set   up   a  real   opposition   of 
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intTests  between  America  and  England,  they 
did  not  for  a  long  time  hurt  the  colonies  seri- 
ously, because,  as  a  new  country  largely  de- 
voted to  farming.  America  was  not  a  rival  of 
industrial  and  commercial  England.  Not  until 
the  Molasses  Act,  1733,  was  there  any  serious 
attack  on  American  interests,  and  even  tlien 
the  collusion  of  tlie  custom  house  officers  with 
American  shippers  made  fraudulent  clearances 
and  smuggling  an  antidote  to  the  evil.  When 
in  1701,  however,  efforts  were  made  to  enforce 
the  acts  by  a  resort  to  Writs  of  Assistance 
(see)  their  issuance  was  resisted  by  James 
Otis  (see)  in  an  impassioned  appeal  which 
met  almost  universal  approval  in  America. 
The  popularity  kA  Otis's  argument  showed 
what  America  believed,  and  pointed  very  plain- 
ly the  path  of  wise  statesmanship. 

Parliamentary  Acts. — Nevertheless,  in  1763, 
when  Indian  uprisings  made  a  force  of  sol- 
diers necessary  in  Canada,  the  British  minis- 
ter, Grenville,  lowered  the  sugar  and  molasses 
duties  and  set  on  foot  measures  to  enforce  the 
collection.  One  thing  necessary  was  the  crea- 
tion of  American  executive  officers  who  should 
be  independent  of  the  colonial  assemblies. 
This  and  a  defensive  system  for  the  colonies 
was  to  be  supported  by  taxation  imposed  by 
Parliament  on  the  colonists.  As  a  further 
means  to  accomplish  this,  Grenville  proposed 
and  secured  the  passage  of  a  Stamp  Act  {see 
Stamp  Act  Agitation).  At  once  this  was 
opposed  in  America  on  the  ground  that  there 
should  be  no  taxation  without  representation. 
In  tiie  controversy  tliat  followed  it  appeared 
that  the  dominant  theory  of  representation  in 
the  two  countries  was  radically  different.  Tiie 
Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  l)ut  Parliament  still 
lieid,  in  a  Declaratory  Act.  to  the  principle 
that  it  had  the  riglit  to  tax. 

The  next  effort  to  enforce  tliat  principle  was 
made  in  17G7  by  Townshend  who  induced  Par- 
liament to  lay  a  tax  upon  certain  imported 
articles,  and  to  provide  efficient  means  for 
collection  at  tiie  cnstoiiis  houses.  This  Town- 
shend Act  {see)  again  inflamed  America,  and 
tr()f>j>s — (juite  an  ina(ie(|uatp  force — were  sent 
to  America.  Tlireats  were  made  to  remove  to 
England  ]>erflons  charged  in  America  with  treii 
eon,  tiuis  violating  another  dearly  loved  priv- 


ilege of  an  Englishman — the  right  of  trial  by 
a  jury  of  his  neighbors.  In  Boston  the  troops 
had  trouble  with  the  populace,  and  the  so- 
called  "Boston  Massacre"  followed  and  further 
embittered  the  relations.  The  Townsend  Act 
was  repealed,  1770,  in  answer  to  the  plea  of 
British  merchants  with  whom  the  Americans 
would  not  trade,  but  it  was  followed  by  the 
Tea  Act,  a  small  tax,  but  one  which  still  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  "no  taxation  without  rep- 
resentation." In  Boston  there  was  violent  re- 
sistance, tiie  "Boston  Tea  Party,"  (see)  and 
Parliament  to  punish  tiie  people  there  passel 
tlie  "Five  Intolerable  Acts."  As  a  result  of 
sympathy  for  Boston  tiie  first  Continental  Con- 
gress (see)  was  called  wherein  all  America 
agreed  to  buy  no  more  British  goods.  The 
British  troops  sent  to  Boston  were  soon  drawn 
into  armed  conflict  with  the  Patriots  at  Lex- 
ington and  Concord,  and  the  war  began  wliicli 
was  to  end  in  American  independence. 

See  AssociATiox;  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence; Declaration  of  Independence; 
Loyalists;  Revolution,  American,  Signifi- 
cance OF:  WniGS, 
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Division  of  the  English  Empire. — At  first 
Hijflit  it  would  a|)pe»r  unnpco8»ary  to  dwell  on 
llie  Hignifiennee  of  a  movement  which  resulted 
in  establishing  a  new  meinl)iT  of  tlie  family 
of  nations — and  that,  too,  a  ntate  wliicli  has 
liecome  one  of  the  great,  strong,  wealthy  na- 
tions of  tile  worhi :  tlie  significance  is  t(K)  a|> 
parent  to  need  comment.  'I'he  mere  fact  that 
there  are  now  two  great  English  s|)oaking  na- 


tions where  there  might  hav^  been  one  English 
empire  is,  of  course,  a  fact  of  supreme  inipori- 
aiico.  'I'lie  student  of  politics  is  naturally  inter 
ested  in  the  results  of  mi're  sejiaration.  nml  he 
is  tempted  to  spienlate — if  only  fruitlessly  to 
speculate — on  wlmt  might  have  been,  hnd  Eiig- 
hnid  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  undivided 
empire.  And  yet  there  are.  of  course,  other  as- 
pects; and  of  chiefest  interest  are  the  questions 
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as  to  what  were  the  issues  involved,  what  were 
the  priiu-iplos,  aiul  wliat  wort'  tho  ri'snlts  in  the 
establishment  of  institutions  and  working  the- 
ories of  government. 

Important  Meanings. — The  Revolution  may 
he  considered,  tirst.  as  an  event  in  the  general 
history  of  colonization,  an  event  from  which 
lessons  have  been  continually  drawn  vitally 
affecting  England's  ideas  concerning  the  man- 
agement and  control  of  colonies;  second,  a^  an 
event  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  general 
history  of  empire  building,  for  England's  task 
by  1750  was  more  than  to  manage  colonies  in 
the  ordinary  sense — it  involved  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  she  had  an  empire,  and 
she  actually  blindly  sougiit  a  principle  of  or- 
ganization: tliird,  as  an  event  which  ended  in 
the  establishment  of  an  empire  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  an  empire  which,  though  built 
in  part  out  of  the  old  one,  was  in  reality  a  new 
empire;  fourth,  as  an  event  marking  the  rise 
of  popular  ideas  of  government  and  of  popular 
control  over  government;  fifth,  as  an  event 
marking  the  establishment  in  institutions  of 
philosophical  principles  and  ideas  which  were 
in  some  ways  a  product  of  English  history  but 
which  had  gathered  strength  in  America  and 
to  which  the  Revolution  gave  new  and  more 
tangible  meaning. 

Breakdown  of  Old  Colonial  System.— (1)  The 
Revolution,  then,  was  of  significance  because 
it  broke  down  or  helped  to  break  down  the  old 
colonial  system;  to  overthrow  the  idea  that 
colonies  existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  mother 
country.  England  has  had,  since  1783,  many 
turns  and  changes  in  her  colonial  policy;  but 
for  a  century  or  more  she  has  gone  on  the 
principle  that  colonies,  made  up  of  Englislimen 
across  the  sea,  to  a  considerable  degree,  must 
work  out  their  own  destiny.  She  has  definitely 
accepted  the  idea  that  to  tax  the  colonies  even 
for  their  own  defence  or  for  the  protection 
of  the  empire  is  unwise  or  improper.  The 
American  Revolution,  therefore,  distinctly  ush- 
ered in  the  modern  theory  and  practice  of 
colonization.  It  may  be  said  to  have  marked, 
also,  the  beginning  of  tlie  break  up  of  the 
colonial  systems  which  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  had  established.  It  is  true,  this  will 
not  iiold  of  France  for  she  lost  her  colonies  in 
1763.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  example  of  the  United  States  was  influen- 
tial in  the  case  of  the  colonics  in  Central  and 
South  America  wliich  were  lost  to  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Problem  of  Imperial  Order. —  (2)  At  the  out- 
break of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  England 
— it  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say — had  no 
colonial  system.  The  colonies  of  the  continent 
of  North  America  were  growing  rapidly  and 
were  already  powerful  and  moderately  rich. 
But  not  only  did  England  liave  no  proper  meth- 
od of  controlling  and  guiding  tliem,  there  was, 
also,  no  generally  accepted  princijjle  of  organi 


zation.  Possibly  before  the  practical  test  ac- 
tually came  in  the  Stamp  Act,  the  colonists 
might  have  agreed  to  the  principle  that  Parlia- 
ment was  sovereign;  in  otlier  words,  that  the 
empire  was  organized  on  the  tiicory  that  all 
power  was  gathered  at  the  center  and  that  the 
outlying  parts  of  tiie  empire  managed  tlieir 
all'airs  always  subject  to  the  ultimate  rigiit  of 
Parliament  to  interfere  and  to  legislate  on  any 
subject  it  chose  to  legislate  upon.  Put  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  practice  did  not  bear  out  this 
theory;  the  colonists  had  managed  their  inter- 
nal concerns  for  a  century  and  more,  largely 
without  let  or  hindrance — and  tliis  was  notably 
true  of  the  corporate  colonies.  The  French 
and  Indian  War  brought  iiome  to  England 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  metiiod  of  holding 
and  using  the  resources  of  the  empire  for  the 
defence  of  the  empire,  and  thus  disclosed  the 
need  of  a  principle  of  organization.  Now  if 
England  had  had,  in  reality,  a  simple  empire, 
an  empire  based  on  the  principle  of  centralized 
power,  there  might  have  been  difliculties  in 
collecting  taxes  from  the  outlying  parts  of  tlie 
empire,  but  there  could  not  have  been  legal 
opposition  or  serious  pretense  of  legal  oppo- 
sition to  the  powers  at  Westminister.  But  the 
fact  was  that  England  had,  in  reality,  been 
developing  a  composite  empire  and  had  al- 
lowed or  encouraged  the  growth  of  political 
institutions  in  the  colonies.  When,  tiierefore, 
tlie  question  of  contribution  or  taxation  arose 
this  complex  or  composite  make-up  could  not 
be   ignored. 

I  have  said  that  with  the  Stamp  Act  arose 
tlie  question  of  imperial  organization.  It 
would  not  be  well  to  say  that  English  states- 
men stated  the  question  in  these  general  ab- 
stract terms.  On  the  contrary  tliey  commonly 
contented  themselves  with  asserting  that  the 
colonies  should  pay,  at  least  in  part,  for  their 
own  defence  and  that  they  must  acknowledge 
tlie  right  of  Parliament  to  tax  them.  But  as 
tlie  days  went  by  they  empliasized  not  so  much 
tlie  fact  that  the  colonies  must  contribute  as 
the  need  of  a  frank  recognition  of  Parliament's 
ultimate  riglit  to  make  them  contribute,  and 
tlius  the  contest  became  one  of  theory.  As  a 
rule  the  parliamentarian  went  the  whole  figure 
and  announced  that  the  colonies  must  admit 
the  supremacy,  the  sovereignty  of  Parliament. 
Now  this  was  a  theory  of  imperial  order  and 
the  theory  was  that  the  empire  was  unitarV; 
not  composite ;  all  power  was  gathered  at  the 
center,  all  power  in  the  parts  was  exercised 
only  by  suff"erance.  Thus  in  facing  the  criti- 
cal question  of  all  empires,  the  contribution 
of  the  outlying  parts,  England  sought  to  ig- 
nore what  she  had  already  done,  and  instead 
of  recognizing  that  she  had  built  up  a  compo- 
site system,  she  insisted  on  the  principle  of 
centralization.  We  need  not  wonder  that  she 
could  not  see  the  facts ;  for  the  task  was 
full  of  trouble.  And  yet  if  English  statesmen 
had  been  able  to  see  and  talk  in  terms  of  im- 
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perial  order  rather  than  of  insular  control, 
they  would  have  entertained  at  least  the  ele- 
ments of  the  problem.  It  was  really  Eng- 
land's task  to  try  to  work  out  the  principle 
of  federalism;  but  she  could  not.  Most  of  her 
statesmen  could  see  nothing  but  an  English 
Parliament  with  world-wide  powers.  A  few 
men,  Burke  and  Pownall,  for  example,  grasped 
the  problem;  but  most  Englishmen  failed  to  see 
the  theory  of  federalism  as  the  basis  of  far- 
reacliing  dominion. 

,  Federalism. —  (.3)  The  Americans,  as  a  rule 
did  not  grasp  the  problem.  They  too  worked 
on  the  principles  of  individual  liberty  rather 
than  with  recognition  of  the  theory  of  imperial 
federal  order.  Of  course  to  most  of  them  it  was 
plain  that  the  question  was  concerning  the  re- 
spective riglits  of  the  colonies  and  the  motlier 
country;  but  the  assertion  of  individual  as 
well  as  colonial  right  was  so  strong  that  few 
saw  the  posibilitj'  of  a  system  which  would 
at  once  assure  local  liberty  and  establish  im- 
perial  order  and  safety. 

After  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Americans  were  confronted  with  practically 
the  same  problem  as  before.  How  was  the 
American  empire  to  be  organized?  The  Ar- 
ticles of  Confederation  failed  to  give  to  Con- 
gress some  of  the  powers  whicli  Parliament  had 
exercised  in  the  old  regime — notably  the  power 
to  regulate  trade — and  even  the  power  to  man- 
age external  affairs  was  inadequate  because 
Congress  could  not  be  sure  that  treaties  would 
be  respected  by  the  individual  states.  But 
with  America  as  witli  England,  the  central 
problem  was  raising  money.  The  system  of 
r('<|uisitions  which  was  practically  the  same 
that  England  had  found  unsatisfactory  in  deal- 
ing with  her  colonies,  failed  when  it  was  ap- 
plied in  the  Confederation.  Only  when  the 
whole  union  was  in  direst  straits  were  radical 
steps  taken:  the  United  States  was  formed  as 
a  federal  union,  and  the  problem  of  federalism 
was  solved.  A  composite  empire  recognized  by 
law  was  formed  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
I'nited  States.  The  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  the  end  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

Popular  Government. —  (4)  This  ])robleni  of 
discovering  the  principle  of  federalism,  of 
union  and  strength  on  the  one  hand  and  local 
autonomy  on  the  other,  gives  unity  to  the 
whole  work  of  the  generation  from  1765  to 
1780;  but  to  the  men  of  the  time  this  was  not 
the  problem  tliey  had  eonHciously  in  mind. 
The  right  of  representation  and  of  self-govern- 
ment was  to  them  rather  an  individual  riglit 
than  a  principle  to  he  recognized  in  the  struc- 
ture of  the  empire.  They  were  interested  in  the 
assertion  of  rightn  of  the  individual  again -it 
gr)vernment;  and  thus  the  Revolution  was  an 
u|)heaval,  a  rising  among  Englishmen  to  main- 
tain what  they  claimed  as  n  birthright.  I''ng- 
Innd,  it  is  true,  was  charged  with  denying 
tlic   rights   of  the  colonics;    but  she  was  also 
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persistently  charged  with  denying  the  funda- 
mental rights  of  men  and  of  Englishmen  in 
particular.  Thus  the  Revolution  appeared  to 
be,  and  in  part  was,  a  struggle  against  govern- 
ment. It  naturally  took  its  place  in  men's 
minds  with  other  contests  for  individual  lib- 
erty. The  rights  of  the  people  and  of  in- 
dividual men  were  the  things  that  were  talked 
of  and  emphasized. 

Xow  it  is  a  very  important  fact  that  the 
American  Revolution — if  we  mean  by  that  the 
war — was  usliered  in  by  a  decade  of  discussion 
which  touched  the  fundamentals  of  govern- 
ment, the  state  and  society.  This  discussion 
had  a  long  and  far-reaching  effect  on  American 
politics  and  American  law.  To  the  parliamen- 
tarian or  British  pami)hleteer  who  asserted 
that  the  English  government  was  possessed  of 
all  power,  the  American  retorted  that  no  gov- 
ernment was  possessed  of  all  power  but  was 
restricted  by  the  plain  purposes  of  its  crea- 
tion, the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty  and 
property  of  the  citizen;  he  insisted  that  gov- 
ernment was  not  possessed  of  inherent  power 
ii.herited  from  itself,  but  rested  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed ;  that  is  to  say  on  their  com- 
pact or  agreement.  Thus  tliere  came  clearly 
forward  the  idea  that  government  is  not  sujier- 
imposed,  but  comes  from  the  act  of  the  gov- 
erned. And  there  came  forward  the  funda- 
mental American  idea  that  there  are  and  must 
be  fixed  limits  on  free  government — the  founda- 
tion of  nnich  of  American  constitutional  theory 
and  practice. 

The  State  and  the  Government. —  (5)  Just  as 
the  end  of  the  Revolution  and  its  fullest  sig- 
nificance as  an  event  in  empire  building  is  ceen 
in  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution, 
so  the  end  of  the  Revolution  as  a  contest  for 
the  theory  concerning  the  origin  of  government 
is  seen  in  the  constitutional  conventions  which 
drew  up  the  state  constitutions.  These  conven- 
tions carried  out  the  principle  that  government 
does  come  from  tlie  people  and  that  ultimate 
power  rests  in  the  people.  Many  men  of  the 
time  believed  that  they  were  acting  on  the 
principles  of  the  philosophers  of  the  preceding 
century  and  that  the  state  itself  was  organized 
by  tlie  agreement  and  the  coalescence  of  in- 
dividuals. Government  was  henceforward  a 
servant  not  a  master;  men  were  henceforward 
sovereigns  not  subjects;  individual  rights  were 
henceforward  inherent  not  the  gift  of  govern- 
ment. If  these  assertions  seem  fanciful  to  us 
now,  they  will  not  appear  fanciful  iiistorical 
statements  to  the  student  of  American  politics 
examining  the  theories  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  (he  generation   that  followed. 

See  Colonization;  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion; Natural  Rights;  Popitt.ab  Govkrn- 
MKNT;    Social  Comi'.\<  t    Tiikokv. 

References:  It  is  difficult  to  give  references 
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cal  Theories  (1003),  ch.  ii;  B.  Holland,  Im- 
pcrium  et  Libcrtas  (1!H)1),  1-91;  A.  B.  Hart, 
Sational  Ideals  UistoricaUy  Traced  (1!)07),  ch. 
vi;  G.  Bamroft,  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (author's  last 
revision,  ISSS),  III,  IV,  V;  G.  E.  Howard, 
Preliminaries  of  the  Revolution  (1905)  ;  C.  H. 
Van  Tyne,  Am.  Revolution  (190.1),  chs.  i,  ix. 
Andrew   C.   McLaughlix. 

REVOLUTION,  RIGHT  OF.  In  a  strictly 
legal  sense,  the  riglit  of  revolution  never 
exists,  since  no  one  can  have  a  lawful  right 
to  resist  the  legally  established  order  of  things. 
But  the  moral  right  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
though  perhaps  not  as  individuals,  to  resist 
political  oppression  has  always  had  advocates 
among  political  writers,  and  in  practice  the 
right  has  been  many  times  resorted  to  in 
modern  times.  Among  the  writers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  who  defended 
the  right  of  resistance  to  established  authority 
may  be  mentioned  Hubert  Languet,  Johannes 
Althusius,  George  Buchanan  and  John  Locke, 
though  the  doctrine  was  opposed  by  Grotius, 
Hobbes,  Hume  and  others.  The  mediaeval  and 
early  modern  advocates  of  resistance  based 
their  arguments  on  the  theory  that  the  state 
is  founded  on  compact  and  that  the  violation 
of  the  terms  of  the  compact  by  kings  or  legis- 
latures released  the  people  from  further  obe- 
dience. ''Whenever,"  said  Locke,  "legislatures 
endeavor  to  take  away  and  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  the  people,  and  reduce  them  to  slavery, 
they  forfeit  the  power  which  was  put  in  their 
bands  for  different  purposes  and  put  them- 
selves into  a  state  of  war  with  the  people,  who 
are  thereupon  absolved  from  any  further  obe- 
dience and  may  resume  their  original  liberty" 
(Two  Treatises  of  Government,  §  222).  .  .  . 
Those  who  violate  public  trusts  confided  to 
them  and  prostitute  the  powers  conferred  upon 
them  by  the  people  for  tlieir  own  good,  are 
themselves  rebels  and  may  be  resisted  in  the 
same  way  that  honest  man  may  oppose  rob- 
bers and  pirates.  The  end  of  government,  he 
said,  is  the  good  of  mankind  and  when  that  end 
is  perverted  for  contrary  purposes,  resistance 
becomes  a  right  and  a  duty. 

The  celebrated  "Agreement  of  the  People" 
framed  in  1647  as  a  constitution  for  the  Eng- 
lish commonwealth,  expressly  recognized  the 
right  of  resistance  and  the  convention  of  1688 
justified  tli,e  revolution  which  it  inaugurated, 
by  the  action  of  James  II  in  "endeavoring  to 
subvert  the  constitution  by  breaking  the  orig- 
inal contract  between  the  king  and  the  people." 

The  right  of  revolution  was  also  defended  by 
many  American  statesmen  in  tlieir  writings 
and  speeches  at  the  time  of  the  breach  with 
England,  notably  by  Otis,  Samuel  Adams,  Dick- 
inson, Paine  and  Jefferson.  Their  doctrine 
found  place  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  declared  that  governments  derive  their 
just  power  from  the  consent  of  the  governed 
and  that  whenever  a  long  train  of  abuses  and 


usurpations  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  man- 
kind to  a  state  of  despotism,  it  is  their  right 
and  duty  to  throw  off  such  government  and  to 
provide  new  safeguards  for  their  future  secur- 
ity. Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration, 
later  advocated  revolution  as  a  wholesome  rem- 
edy for  political  ills.  "God  forbid,"  he  said, 
"that  we  should  ever  be  twenty  years  with- 
out a  rebellion;  the  tree  of  liberty  must  be  re- 
freshed from  time  to  time  with  the  blood  of 
patriots  and  tyrants"  {Works,  Vol.  IV,  467, 
17S9). 

The  right  of  revolution  has  been  expressly 
sanctioned  in  many  constitutions  both  in 
France  and  in  America.  The  French  constitu- 
tion of  1793  (article  35),  for  example,  de- 
clared that  "when  the  government  violates  the 
rights  of  the  people,  insurrection  is  for  the 
people  and  for  each  portion  of  the  people,  the 
most  sacred  of  rights  and  the  most  indispens- 
able of  duties."  The  constitution  of  New 
Hampshire  contains  an  assertion  of  the  same 
right  in  language  even  more  emphatic.  "The 
doctrine  of  non-resistance  against  arbitrary 
power  and  oppression,"  it  declares,  "is  absurd, 
slavish  and  destructive  of  the  good  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  objects  to  be  at- 
tained revolutions  are  of  three  kinds:  (1) 
those  which  are  anarchical  in  character  or 
which  seek  to  subvert  the  existing  government 
without  establishing  another  in  its  stead:  (2) 
those  which  are  directed  against  a  particular 
person,  law  or  policy;  (3)  those  which  are 
intended  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  existing  government.  The  first 
is  never  justifiable.  The  second  and  third  may 
be,  depending  upon  the  particular  circum- 
stances. Safeguards  against  revolutions  of  the 
last  mentioned  character  should  be  provided 
through  easy  and  orderly  modes  of  amending 
the  constitution  since  excessive  rigidity  con- 
duces to  revolutionary  changes.  It  is  a  com- 
mon rule  of  public  law  that  when  an  existing 
government  has  been  overthrown  and  a  revolu- 
tionary one  established  in  its  place,  the  ad- 
herents of  the  latter  government  in  a  war 
against  the  displaced  government  do  not  incur 
the  penalties  of  treason  and,  under  certain 
limitations,  the  acts  and  obligations  of  the 
latter  government  will  be  respected  by  the 
former  in  case  it  should  be  restored  (Thorring- 
ton   vs.  Smith.  8  Wallare,  1). 

See  Freedom  of  Speech  and  of  the  Press; 
Liberty;   Socl\l  Compact  Theory. 
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(1883),  ch.  xi;  J.  Locke,  Two  Treatises  of  Gov- 
ernment (Henry  Morlcy,  Ed.,  1887),  ch. 
xix;  C.  E.  Merriam.  Am.  Political  Theories 
(1903),  ch.  ii;  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Political  Science 
(1893),  I.,  §§  131-135. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  AND  PROVIDENCE 
PLANTATIONS.  Early  History.— Rhode  Is- 
land was  settled  at  two  points — Mooshassuc, 
later  called  Providence,  and  the  island  of 
Aquidneck,  later  called  Rliode  Island.  The 
Providence  settlement  was  effected  by  Roger 
Williams  in  the  summer  of  1636,  and  that  of 
Ariuidneck  by  William  Coddington  on  March 
24,  16.38,  both  settlements  being  upon  tracts 
of  land  given  by  the  Narragansett  Indians. 
At  Providence,  government  was  first  by  "mas- 
ters of  families"  who  dispatched  business  by 
'"mutual  consent ;  "  but  young  and  Tinmarried 
men  having  been  admitted  to  the  settlement, 
it  was  stipulated  that  tliey  should  be 
subject  "in  active  and  passive  obedience"  to 
tlic  orders  of  tlie  major  part  of  the  "present 
inhabitants,  masters  of  families  incorporated 
into  a  town,  and  such  others  as  they  should 
admit,  only  in  civil  things."  On  October  8, 
1038,  Williams  executed  to  twelve  men  a  deed 
constituting  the  twelve,  along  with  himself,  a 
"fellowship"    in    the    Providence    grant. 

Upon  Aquidneck  it  was  at  Portsmouth  that 
government  was  established  first.  It  consisted 
of  a  judge  (Coddington)  and  three  elders. 
Coddington,  however,  soon  becoming  dissatis- 
fied, witlidrew  with  his  chief  supporter,  John 
Clarke,  and  on  ^lay  1,  1639,  founded  New- 
port. On  ^larch  12,  1640,  Portsmouth  and 
Newport  became  united  under  one  government 
for  the  whole  of  Aquidneck — a  government  sty- 
ling itself  "a  Democracy"  under  the  control 
of  the  "Body  of  Freemen  orderly  assembled, 
or  the  major  part  of  them";  and  no  one  was 
to  be  "accounted  a  delinquent  for  Doctrine," 
wlio  kept  the  civil  peace. 

In  1642  the  Aquidneck  government  decided 
to  send  Roger  Williams  to  England  to  obtain 
a  royal  charter  for  the  Island.  Finding  the 
King  (Charles  I)  dctiironed,  Williams  ob- 
tained, on  March  14.  1644,  a  patent  from  the 
Long  Parliament.  By  the  terms  of  the  instru- 
ment, the  inhabitants  of  the  Narragansett 
settlements — Providence  as  well  as  AquidiK'ck 
— were  empowered  "to  govern  and  rule  them- 
selves by  such  a  form  of  civil  government  as 
by  voluntary  consent  of  all,  or  the  greater  part 
of  them,  they  [should]  find  most  serviceable; 
the  laws  ...  of  tlie  sairl  j)lantati(in  to 
be  conformable  to  the  laws  of  England,  so 
far  as  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
place  [wouldl  admit."  Providence  Plantations 
(  Providence.  Portsmouth,  Newport,  ami  War- 
wick) was  formally  organized  on  May  10, 
1(547,  at  Portsnidutli.  Legislative  power  was 
vi-sted  in  tlie  freeholders,  and  was  to  l>e  ex- 
ercised by  a  committoo  of  six  from  each  town, 
called  the  general  court  fassemlily].  Executive 
power  was  vested  in  the  presiding  oflicer  of 
the  general  court,  called  the  pn'sidcnt,  and 
four  assistants— -one  from  each  town;  and  the 
pr«'si<l<'nt  and  assistants  togilhi-r  constituted 
a  general  court  of  trials,  the  decisions  of  which 
were  sulijeet  to  review  by  the  general  court. 


On  .July  8,  1063.  after  the  Restoration  in 
England,  a  roj  al  charter  for  tiie  Narragansett 
settlements  was  obtained  by  John  Clarke.  The 
name  Providence  Plantations  was  changed  to 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  The 
president  was  superseded  by  a  governor  and 
deputy-governor.  The  number  of  assistants 
was  increased  from  four  to  ten.  The  general 
assembly  was  made  to  consist  of  the  governor 
(or  deputy -governor ) ,  the  assistants,  and  a 
body  of  deputies  to  be  cliosen — six  from  New- 
port, four  each  from  Providence,  Portsmouth, 
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and  Warwick,  and  two  each  from  all  other 
towns.  The  court  of  trials  remained  un- 
changed, its  decisions  being  still  subject  tc»  re- 
view by  the  general  assembly,  and  the  charter 
provided:  "Noe  person  within  the  sayd  Col- 
onye  is  to  be  in  any  wise  molested,  punished, 
disquieted  or  called  in  (piestion  for  any  dif- 
ferences in  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  and 
doe  not   actually   distiirbr  tlie  civil    peace." 

Later  Constitutional  Conditions. — So  satis- 
factory was  the  charter  of  1063,  that  for  one 
hundred  and  eighty  years  Rhode  Island  found 
it  unnecessary  to  frame  for  it.nelf  any  other 
fundamental  law.  In  February,  1778.  the 
stal*'  adopted  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
sul>mitte(i  by  Congress  in  November.  1777;  but 
adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  was  long 
delayed.     The  Federal  Convention  met  in  Mav, 
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1787,  in  Philadelphia,  but  Rhode  Island  sent 
no  dolojrate,  and  on  tiic  submission  of  tlio  Con- 
stitution for  ratilioation,  tiie  state  referred  it 
to  the  towns,  and  by  them  ratification  was  re- 
fused. In  the  spring  of  17SS  the  general  as- 
sembly was  ropeatrdly  petitioned  to  tall  a 
ratification  convention,  but  the  proposal  was 
as  repeatedly  (some  seven  times)  rejected. 
Finally  Congress  passed  a  tarifT  act  in  which 
Rhode  Island  w^s  treated  as  a  foreign  country, 
and  on  January  17,  1790,  the  general  as- 
sembly called  a  convention  whicli  on  ^lay  2!) 
ratified  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  of  two 
votes. 

In  Rhode  Island  constitutional  history  the 
two  most  notable  facts  are  the  case  of  Trevett 
fs.  Weeden  {see),  decided  in  1786,  and  tlie 
Dorr  Rebellion  {see)  of  1842.  The  rebellion 
failed;  Dorr  was  convicted  of  treason  against 
the  state  and  imprisoned  {see  Suffrage  Par- 
ty). 

Constitution  of  1842. — A  failure  in  itself,  the 
Dorr  Rel>ellion  compelled  the  general  assembly 
in  November,  1842,  to  submit  to  the  people  a 
constitution    to    replace   the   charter    of    16G3, 
and  this   constitution  Avas   adopted   and  is  yet 
in  force.     Under  the  charter  the  right  to  vote 
had  been  restricted  to  adult   males  who  were 
owners  of  $134.00   worth   of  land,   and  to  the 
eldest   sons   of    such    owners.      Under   the   con- 
stitution  the   right   to   vote   was   extended   to 
adult  males  who   were   native   Americans,   ex- 
cepting   that    only    the    possessors    of    $134.00 
worth  of  land  might  vote  on  questions  of  taxa- 
tion.    Under   the   charter  the  upper  house   of 
the   general    assembly    consisted    of    ten    mem- 
bers chosen  at  large.     Under  the  constitution 
the  upper  house   (senate)   was  made  to  consist 
of    one    member    for    each    town.      Under    the 
charter  representation  in  the  lower  house  had 
been  six  from  Newport;  four  each  from  Provi- 
dence,   Portsmoutli.    and    Warwick;    and    two 
from  each  of  the  other  towns.     Under  the  con- 
stitution   representation    was   based    on   popu- 
lation,   but    membcrsliip    of    the    house    miglit 
never  exceed  a  total  of  seventy-two,  and  to  no 
single  town  was  there  to  be  accorded  member- 
ship in  excess  of  one-sixth  of  the  total.     LTnder 
the  charter  the  supreme  court  was  secondary 
to  the  legislature.     Lender  the  constitution  the 
judges    (though  elected  by  the  general   assem- 
bly in  joint  session)    might  hold  office  during 
good    behavior    and    at    a    fixed   minimum    re- 
muneration.     Furthermore,    in    1905    the    su- 
preme court  was  made  distinctively  a  court  of 
appeals,    and    there    was    created    a    superior 
court   invested   with   equity   powers,   and   with 
jurisdiction    in    civil    and    criminal    cases    in- 
volving amounts  exceeding  $.500,  or  imprison- 
ment exceeding  one  year.     There  were  created 
also    as    subordinate    to    the    superior    court 
twelve  district  courts. 

In  one  respect  the  constitution  of  1842  is 
less  liberal  than  the  charter  and  laws  which  it 
superseded.     It  can   only  be  amended   by   the 


vote  of  a  three-fifths  majority  of  the  electors. 
In  consequence  it  was  not  till  188S  that  an 
anundmcnt  was  secured  enfranchising  natural- 
ized citizens.  In  1886  an  amendment  was  car- 
ried prohibiting  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  licpiors  to  be  used  as  a  beverage, 
but  it  was  annulled  in  1889.  In  1909  the  pro- 
vision limiting  the  meiniiership  of  the  lower 
house  of  the  general  assembly  to  seventy-two, 
whereof  no  single  town  might  be  accorded  more 
than  one-sixth,  was  so  amended  that  the  lower 
house  must  consist  of  not  to  exceed  one  hun- 
dred, whereof  no  single  town  or  city  may  be 
accorded  more  than  one-fourth.  The  same  year 
the  governor,  who  by  the  constitution  of  1842 
was  president  of  the  senate  with  no  power  of 
veto  upon  legislation,  was  given  the  veto  pow- 
er subject  to  be  overridden  by  a  three-fifths 
majority  in  each  house. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  constitution 
of  1842  (which,  as  already  observed,  is  the 
constitution  yet  in  force  in  Rhode  Island)   are: 

(1)  that  only  the  possessors  of  $134.00  wortii 
of    land   may   vote    on   questions    of    taxation; 

(2)  that  the  upi)er  house,  or  senate,  is  com- 
posed of  one  member  from  each  town  regardless 
of  population.  As  a  result  of  the  composition 
of  the  senate,  Rhode  Island  is  much  in  the 
hands  of  a  political  machine.  Many  of  the 
agricultural  towns  possess  but  a  small  popu- 
lation, and  in  several  of  them  the  population 
is  declining.  Three  towns,  indeed,  have  today 
less  population  than  they  had  in  1730. 
Through  the  vote  of  towns  of  this  character  (a 
vote  easily  controlled),  the  machine  has  found 
its  opportunity.  The  constitutional  amend- 
ment of  1909,  which  gave  to  the  city  of  Prov- 
idence a  possible  one-fourth  instead  of  a  pos- 
sible one-sixth  of  the  total  membership  of  the 
house,   is   considered  a  step  toward  reform. 

Rhode  Island  local  government  is  in  form 
that  of  the  New  England  town,  but  it  is  less 
firmly  knitted.  Generated  under  no  ecclesi- 
astical or  educational  system,  it  lacks  common 
interests,  common  action,  and  civic  pride.  In 
certain  of  the  towns  probate  functions  are  per- 
formed by  the  town  council,  and  new  towns 
are  formed  by  purely  arbitrary  process  as  in 
the  West. 

In  national  elections  the  state  is  usually 
Republican  by  majorities  ranging  from  five  to 
fifteen  thousand,  but  in  1912  the  Democractic 
candidate  received  the  five  electoral  votes. 
In  state  elections  it  is  occasionally  Democrat- 
ic. In  1790  the  population  was  68,825;  in 
1850  it  was  147,545 ;  and  in  1910  it  was  512,- 
610. 

See  CoxsTiTUTioNs,  State,  Characteristics 
OF;     State    Goverxsients,     Characteristics 

OF. 

References:  S.  G.  Arnold,  Hi^t.  of  State  of 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations, 
UU6-17nO  (4th  ed.,  1894);  L  B.  Richman, 
Rhode  Island,  Its  Making  and  Its  Meaning 
(1002);    C.    S.    Brigham,    Rhode    Island    and 
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Providence  Plantations  (E.  Field,  Ed.,  1902), 
Rhode  Island,  a  Study  iti  Separatism  (1905)  ; 
F.  N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
( 1909 ) ,  VI,  3205-3240.      Irvixg  B.  Ricioian. 

RIDER,  A  rider  is  a  bill,  order  or  resolu- 
tion wliich  is  attached  to  some  other  bill  or 
resolution  on  an  essential!}'  diti'erent  subject. 
Riders  are  most  frequently  attached  as  nom- 
inal amendments  to  appropriation  bills  which 
must  be  passed.  Thej-  are  designed  to  force 
some  obnoxious  measure  upon  the  other  legis- 
lative house,  or  upon  the  executive,  especially 
during  the  closing  days  of  a  session.  In  the 
national  government  the  rider  cannot  be  de- 
feated without  defeating  the  measure  to  which 
it  is  attached.  In  most  of  the  states  riders 
to  bills  are  forbidden  by  the  almost  universal 
constitutional  provision  that  no  bill  shall 
include  more  than  tlie  one  subject,  which  siiall 
be  stated  in  the  title,  or  by  the  right  of  the 
governor  in  a  majority  of  the  states  to  veto 
particular  items  in  appropriation  bills.  Riders 
to  general  appropriation  bills  are  forbidden  by 
the  rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but 
the  rule  applies  only  to  general  appropriation 
bills,  and  does  not  forbid  the  attachment  of 
riders  which  create  new  laws.  In  addition  the 
rul<!  may  be  suspended  by  a  two-thirds  vote. 
See  Rills ;  Rulks  of  Congress;  Rules  of 
Legislative  Bodies.  Reference:  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Reps.  (1910),  §  815.  R.  L.  A. 

RIDING.  A  division  of  some  shires  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  Yorkshire.  At  the  first  organiza- 
tion of  county  government  in  tlie  province  of 
New  York,  there  were  created  three  ridings, 
each  with  the  organization  of  a  county.  See 
RuHAL  Divisio.Ns,  Minor.  Reference:  G.  H. 
Howard,   Local   Const.   History    (1S89),   I. 

J.  A.  F. 

RIGHT  OF  DEPOSIT.  The  treaty  signed 
in  .Madrid.  Octolx-r  27.  1795,  gave  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  the  long  desired  priv- 
ilege of  depositing  tlieir  merchandise  at  the 
port  of  New  Orh'aiis  ami  of  exporting  it 
tlience  witliout  paying  duties.  Snniggling 
seems  to  liave  been  practiced  by  some  of  the 
Americans  wlio  brought  df)wn  boat  cargoes  to 
exchange  with  seagoing  sliips;  and  as  the  priv- 
ilege was  not  perpetual,  in  1802  the  Spanish 
infendant  revoked  it.  Congress  declared  "an 
unalteral)ie  d<'termination  to  maintain  .  .  . 
the  rightH  of  navigation  and  commerce  through 
the  Kiver  MissisHippi,"  and  .Ie(Ti'rsf)n  was  e»igor 
for  redri'ss,  ev<-n  if  war  or  an  Englisli  alliance 
were  involved:  and  he  promptly  In^gan  to  nego- 
tiatf-  with  Napoleon  for  the  jiurchase  of  New 
Orleans.       The     Fjouisiana     I'linluiso    of     1803 


eralist  System  (1906),  70,  80-83;  G.  Tucker, 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson  (1837),  II,  131,  133- 
136;  J.  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and  Papers  of 
the  Presidents  (1899),  I,  251,  257,  358;  C.  L. 
Rives,  "Spain  and  the  U.  S.  in  1795"  in  Am. 
Hist.  Review,  IV  (1895),  68-79;  Anu  State 
Papers,  Foreign    (1832),  I,  53,  538,  541,  549. 

C  G.  C 

RIGHT  OF  SEARCH.    See  Right  of  Visit. 

RIGHT  OF  VISIT.  The  words  "visit"  and 
"search"  are  usually  coupled;  and  "visit  and 
search"  is  regarded  as  a  single  act,  "This  is 
called  indifferently  the  right  of  search  or  the 
right  of  visit  and  search."  The  right  of  visit 
and  search  of  a  neutral  private  vessel  in  time 
of  war  is  not  merely  a  belligerent  right  exer- 
cised to  determine  the  presence  of  contraband 
or  guilt  in  regard  to  blockade;  but  is  still 
more  essential  in  order  that  the  belligerent 
may  be  convinced  as  to  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  vessel.  The  belligerent  has  a  right 
to  learn  for  himself  whether  the  vessel  flying 
a  neutral  flag  is  a  properly  documented  neutral 
vessel.  The  right  of  visit  and  search  should 
be  exercised  in  accord  with  treaty  provisions  if 
such  exist.  Tiie  general  rules  are  that  after 
causing  a  vessel  to  lie  to,  it  may  be  visited 
by  an  oflicer  and  not  more  than  two  men,  wlio 
going  on  board  unarmed  may  examine  the 
vessel's  papers  and  inquire  into  any  suspicious 
circumstances  in  regard  to  the  conduct  or 
character  of  the  vessel  or  of  those  on  board. 
In  case  of  doubt  as  to  its  bona  fide  neutrality, 
the  vessel  may  be  sent  in  to  a  prize  court  for 
adjudication.  See  Blockade;  Impressment; 
^Maritime  War;  Neutral  Trade.    References: 

U.  8.  Instructions  for  Blockading  ^'css^•ls  otid 
Cruisers  (1898);  U.  8.  Foreign  Relations, 
1S!>S,  781;  Henry  Wheaton.  hu/uiry  into  the 
Validity  of  the  British  Claim   (1858). 

G.  G.  W. 

RIGHT  TO  LABOR.  This  phrase  is  popu- 
larly used  to  express  the  sentiment  that  any 
willing  man  ought  to  be  able  to  find  a  job. 
The  "right  to  labor"  recognized  in  law,  how- 
ever, is  limited  i)v  tiie  e<puil  right  of  employ- 
ers to  refuse  to  give  work  to  any  num.  See 
Contract:  Lahok  Ouuamzations;  Open  and 
Closed  Shop;  Wages,  Regulation  of.  Refer- 
ence: "Right  to  Work"  (ancmymous)  in  Edin- 
burgh h'rririr,  CCXIll    (1911)",   180-99. 

J.  R.  C. 

RIGHTS  AND  REMEDIES.  Interests.— The 
legal  system  attains  its  ends  by  recognizing 
and  securing  certain  interests,  social,  public 
and  private.     Social  int«'rests  are  secured :    (1) 


ende<|  the  deposit  controverHy.     See  T>ot'l8lANA    by  imposing  absolute  dtities  <lefined  by  criminal 
Annexation;    NAVifjATioN   ok    Intkunational  i  law;    (2)    by  recf)gniti()n   of  private   interests, 


RivKRs;  Spain.  Dipu>matic  Rei.ation.s  with. 
References:  H.  .Vdams,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8, 
IHOl-ISn    (1885),    I,   349;    .1.   S.   Bassett,   Fed- 


secured  by  private  rights;  (3)  by  recognition 
of  certain  interests  as  ])ublic,  i.  r..  as  interests 
of  the  state;    (4)    by  di'uying  legal   protection 
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in  certain  cases  to  interests  ordinarily  secured, 
because  of  some  countervailing  social  interest. 
Public  interests  are  secured:  (1)  by  attrib- 
uting rights  to  the  state  or  to  some  pul)Iic 
aggregate  on  the  analogy  of  private  rights; 
(2)  by  attributing  rights  to  the  state  as 
guardian  of  general  interests — at  common  law 
by  powers  recognized  in  the  Crown  as  parens 
patriae.  The  former  are  vindicated  by  private 
actions  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  state  or  public 
corporations  or,  in  America,  by  suits  of  tax- 
payers to  prevent  waste  of  public  funds.  Tiie 
latter  are  vindicated  by  prerogative  writs,  by 
information  in  equity,  or  by  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. Private  interests  are  secured  by  rights 
conferred  upon  individuals  and  vindicated:  (1) 
by  private  actions:  (2)  by  affirmative  defences 
in  sucli  actions  where  it  becomes  necessary 
to  weigh  contlicting  interests.  In  general,  the 
interests  secured  are  personality,  that  is,  the 
individual  physical  and  spiritual  existence,  and 
substance,  that  is,  the  individual  economic  ex- 
istence. The  different  forms  of  tliese  interests 
which  it  is  held  tiie  law  should  recognize  and 
secure  are  called  "natural  riglits."  Those 
which  are  or  have  been  recognized  by  law  are: 
( 1 )  body  and  life,  the  individual  physical  ex- 
istence; (2)  the  family,  the  expanded  individu- 
al existence;  (3)  honor  or  reputation,  the  so- 
cial existence;  (4)  free  exercise  of  volition; 
(5)  freedom  of  opinion,  the  spiritual  exist- 
ence; (6)  property,  in  its  widest  sense,  includ- 
ing all  that  makes  up  one's  substance.  Legal 
systems  differ  much  in  the  extent  and  manner 
of  recognizing  and  securing  these  interests. 

Rights. — To  secure  the  foregoing  interests, 
law  imposes  duties  and  confers  rights.  So 
far  as  practicable,  the  law  today  makes  moral 
duties  legal  duties  also.  But  there  are  limits 
to  effective  legal  action  in  this  respect.  Hence 
duties  may  be  moral  or  legal  or  both.  There 
is  a  moral  duty  wlien  one  is  bound  to  act  or 
to  refrain  because  of  some  interest  recognized 
and  sanctioned  bv  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 


responding  duty  specifically,  or  by  some  form 
of  redress  when  such  enforcement  is  impossilile 
or  inexpedient.  Capacities  of  inlluencing  the 
conduct  of  others  because  of  some  interest 
whicii  rf(|uires  others  to  act  or  not  to  act  in 
a  particular  way  are  called  riglits;  moral 
rigiits  if  they  have  behind  them  only  the  moral 
sentiment  of  tJie  community,  legal  rights  if 
they  are  recognized  by  law  so  that  the  force 
of  the  state  may  be  invoked  through  the  courts 
in  order  to  make  them  effective,  natural  rights 
wlicn  we  think  they  ought  to  be  so  recognized 
and  made  effective. 

Scheme  of  Legal  Rights.— Legal  rights  fall 
into  two  well -dcliiu'd  classes.  One  class  exists 
generally  against  everyone.  Rights  of  this 
class  have  as  correlatives  general  duties,  rest- 
ing upon  all  persons,  not  to  infringe  the  in- 
terests which  they  are  designed  to  secure. 
These  rights  are  called  rights  in  rem.  Another 
class  exists  and  is  available  only  against  one 
or  more  defined  individuals,  and  has,  as  cor- 
relatives, duties  of  definite  persons  to  do  or 
not  to  do  something.  These  riglits  arc  called 
riglits  in  personam  and  the  relation  between 
the  parties  thereto  is  called  '"obligation."  The 
terms  "right  in  rem"  and  "right  in  personam" 
are  undoubtedly  open  to  objection  in  that 
"right  in  rem"  suggests  proprietary  rights, 
(rights  ad  rem)  and  also  suggests  the  distinc- 
tion between  proceedings  in  rem  and  in  per- 
sonam, which  is  another  matter.  But  long- 
settled  usage  justifies  tliem.  In  Anglo-Ameri- 
can law  we  may  recognize  the  following  rights : 

In  Rem. —  (1)  Rights  securing  personality: 
(a)  personal  integrity;  the  right  not  to  Ije 
injured  in  body  or  mind  by  the  acts  or  negli- 
gence of  others;  (b)  personal  liberty;  the 
right  of  free  motion  and  locomotion  except  as 
restricted  by  law  and  restrained  by  the  proper 
officers,  acting  in  the  proper  way;  (c)  reputa- 
tion; (d)  immunity  from  abuse  of  legal  proc- 
ess; this  right  secures  both  personality  and 
substance;    (e)    privacy    (see).     The  existence 


community.     There   is  a   legal  duty  when  one  i  of  such  a  right  is  in  dispute 


is  bound  to  act  or  to  refrain  because  of  some 
interest  which  the  law  endeavors  to  secure 
through  judicial  proceedings.  Legal  duties  are 
either  absolute  or  relative.  Absolute  duties  I 
are  imposed  to  secure  social  or  public  inter- 
ests, without  any  corresponding  public  or  pri- 
vate right,  and,  for  the  most  part,  are  enforced 
by  the  criminal  law.  although  the  absolute  du- 
ties incident  to  a  public  calling  are  enforced 
by  prerogative  writs  or  by  private  actions. 
The  duties  enforced  on  the  civil  side  of  the 
courts  are  correlative  to  legal  rights,  public  or 
private.  In  other  words,  the  law  secures  most 
public  interests  and  all  private  interests  by 
defining  certain  capacities  in  persons  of  in- 
fluencing the  actions  of  others  and  imposing 
corresponding  duties  on  those  subjected  to  such 
influence.  These  capacities  are  given  effect  by 
protecting  those  upon  Avhom  they  are  conferred 
in  the  exercise  of  them,  by  enforcing  the  cor- 


(2)  Rights  securing  substance:  (a)  private 
property:  (b)  immunity  from  injurious  fraud; 
(c)  advantage  of  profitable  relations  with  oth- 
ers. 

In  Personam. — 1.  Contractual.  Rights  at- 
tached by  law  to  promises  or  agreements.  2. 
Quasi-Contractual.  Rights  of  restitution  or 
compensation  for  a  benefit  conferred  by  or  ob- 
tained in  fraud  of  complainant,  imposed  direct- 
ly by  law  to  prevent  unjust  enrichment  of  one 
at  the  expense  of  another.  3.  Fiduciary. 
Right  to  have  a  trust  or  confidence  carried  out 
specifically  in  good  faith.  4.  Delictual.  Rights 
of  compensation  where  a  preexisting  right  in 
rem   has  been   infringed. 

Remedies. — In  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  state  acts  in  three  ways :  by  punishment, 
by  prevention,  by  redress.  Punishment  is  now 
relegated  almost  entirely  to  criminal  law.  The 
sole    exception    is    punitive    damages    in    case 
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of  wanton  and  malicious  injuries.  Prevention 
is  an  extiaordinaiy  remedy  afforded  only  in 
equity.  Redress  is  of  two  kinds:  specific, 
granted  only  in  equity  as  an  extraordinary 
remedy  in  special  cases,  and  substitutional, 
t.  c,  a  money  equivalent  by  way  of  damages, 
which  is  the  ordinary  legal  remedy.  In  con- 
tinental Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  specific 
redress  is  the  normal  remedy. 

See  JnuspRUDENCE:  Law. 

References:  J.  Austin,  Jurisprudence  (5th 
cd.,  1911),  Lectures  12,  14,  15,  16,  17;  T.  E. 
Holland,  Jurisprudence  (11th  ed.,  1910),  clis. 
vii,  viii;  J.  W.  Salmond,  Jurisprudence  (3d  ed., 
1910),  chs.  4,  10,  11;  X.  M.  Korkunov,  General 
Theory  of  Law  (transl.  by  Hastings,  1909), 
§§  27-30;  K.  Garois,  Science  of  Law  (transl. 
by  Kocourek,  1911),  93-114;  J.  Kohler,  Ein- 
fiihrung  in  die  Rechtswissenschaft  (1902),  §  6. 

RoscoE   Pound. 

RIGHTS,   CONSTITUTIONAL.     See     Bills 

OF    RlGllTb;     L'lVlL    UlCillT.S;    LlBEKTV,    CmL. 

RING,  POLITICAL.  A  term  applied  to  a 
conibinatiun  vi  practical  politicians  who 
have  leagued  together  under  the  direction  of 
a  leader  (boss)  for  the  purpose  of  "working 
the  political  macliine"  and  controlling  the  or- 
gans of  government  for  their  mutual  advan- 
tage. The  ring  found  a  favorable  field  for  ex- 
ploitation in  municipal  administration  under 
conditions  immediati'ly  succeeding  the  Civil 
War.  See  Bcss;  C.\x-\l  Ring;  Machine;  Or- 
ganization;  Party;   Tammany.       0.  C.  H. 

RIOTS,  SUPPRESSION  OF.  Under  the  com- 
mon law  any  a^s(■Inblag('  with  di.sorderly  intent 
is  illegal,  and  .subject  to  dispersal  by  military 
force.  A  statute  of  1714  intended  to  give 
reasf)nable  notice  provides  that  the  act  shall 
l)t'  read  to  the  riotous  assembly  as  a  warning; 
and  thereafter  they  may  be  dispersed  by  force. 
This  brings  in  a  delicate  question  on  the  rela- 
ticm  lictwcen  the  civil  and  military  authorities. 
Soldiers  who  killed  rioters  were  not  infrequent- 
ly put  on  trial  for  murder,  as  after  the  so- 
called  Boston  massacre  of  1770  when  John 
Adams  (lef«'nded  the  soldiers.  In  the  Gordon 
riots  of  17H0  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Londoi.  lacked 
courage,  and  the  troops  were  finally  instruited 
by  King  George  Til  to  break  up  the  riots;  and 
great  numbers  of  peo])lc  were  killed  in  the 
street. 

In  the  United  States,  riots  »is>ially  are  sup- 
pressed by  the  city  p(dic<';  tho\igh  where  they 
result  from  labor  ntrikes  the  police  may  l>e 
indifferent.  There  is  usually  no  legal  formal- 
ity in  the  Ignited  States  necessary  beforr-  break- 
ing up  a  riot;  but  the  police  will  rarely  use 
firearms  on  riot<'rs  unless  thomselves  attacked. 

The  usual  di-pcndcnce  for  HUj>|)rcHsing  sorio\m 
riots,  is  the  stati'  militia  {nrr)  which  cannot  be 
brought  to  the  srene  of  action  without  hours 
and   sometimes   days   of   delay.      It   is   a   force 


ill  adapted  to  the  service;  made  up  of  men  who 
have  regular  occupations,  and  are  neither 
drilled  nor  provided  for  such  arduous  service. 
In  serious  difficulties,  they  may  be  kept  out 
for  weeks.  In  some  cases  the  militia  sym- 
pathizes with  the  rioters,  and  can  hardly  be 
brought  to  fire  into  a  crowd;  in  all  cases  it 
is  not  adapted  to  the  service. 

One  state,  Pennsylvania,  has  a  small  body 
of  mounted  state  jxilice  {sec  Constaiulary', 
State)  which  is  a  well-drilled  and  fearless 
body,  and  very  efficient,  both  in  preventing  and 
in  quelling  riots.  In  some  cases  where  the 
riots  spring  out  into  a  series  of  outbreaks,  the 
state  governor  asks  for  United  States  troops, 
which  the  President  has  constitutional  autlior- 
ity  to  grant;  but  it  is  an  unpopular  method 
{see  Order,  Maintenance  of).  On  the  other 
hand  the  President  may  call,  and  in  several 
lecent  cases  has  called,  the  federal  troops  to 
suppress  riots  if  they  impede  interstate  com- 
merce, interrupt  the  carrying  of  tlie  mails,  or 
are  directed  against  the  laws  and  authority  of 
the  Union. 

See  Coercion  of  Individuals-,  Constabu- 
lary, State;  Execution  of  Process;  Insur- 
rections ;  Mobs  and  Mob  Rule  ;  Order,  Main- 
tk.nance  or. 

References:  "Federal  Aid  in  Domestic  Dis- 
turbances" in  Sen.  Docs.,  57  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  XV, 
Xo.  209  (1903);  A.  B.  Hart,  .4c/i/a/  Govern- 
ment (rev.  ed.,  1906),  §  251,  Xational  Ideals 
Historically  Traced  (1907),  ch.  xviii;  J.  A. 
]\Ioos,  Riot  Duty  (1911)  ;  bibliography  in  A.  B. 
Hart,  Manual    (190S),  229. 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

RIPARIAN  RIGHTS.  The  rights  of  the 
owner  of  property  abutting  on  a  stream  or 
lake  or  on  tide  water,  to  tlie  use  of  the  water 
and  the  privileges  connected  with  it.  Xo  rights 
in  tide  water  extend  to  the  abutter  beyond 
low-water  mark ;  and  in  some  states  as  X^ew 
.Jersey,  he  has  no  ownership  beyond  the  higli- 
water  mark.  The  rii)arian  has  tiie  right  to 
construct  piers  and  other  approaches,  without 
interfering  with  the  navigability  of  the  stream 
or  otlier  water;  and  he  owns  the  surface  of 
the  ground  under  the  water  to  midstream  or 
other  ])oint  defined  by  statute,  and  may  thus 
lie  the  owner  of  oyster  beds    {see  Oystkr  COM- 

MIS.SIONS)  . 

Of  late  years,  outside  of  (]uestion8  of  docks 
and  wliarves  in  conunercial  cities,  the  nu)st 
important  riparian  question  is  that  of  the 
riglit  to  take  water  out  of  a  stream  for  irri- 
gation and  otiier  purposes.  The  ])arts  of  the 
United  States  8ettle<l  previous  to  1S50  had 
abundant  rainfall  and  liardly  knew  what  irri- 
gation was;  hence,  no  etVort  was  nuuie  to  re- 
serve the  streams  in  the  far  West  and  they 
fell  to  the  first  settlers  who  took  up  land 
along  them.  Canals  for  irrigation  were  nt 
once  constructed  but  there  was  then  plenty  of 
water   all    along  the   streams.     As   time  went 
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on,  iiioro  aiul  more  water  was  taken  out  of  the 
upper  portions  of  tlie  streams,  tlius  ilepriving 
tlie  abutters  on  lower  reaehes  from  tillinji  their 
canals,  \^'llerc  the  stream  took  its  rise  in  one 
state  ar.d  llowed  into  another,  an  opportunity 
was  presented  for  a  suit  between  tlie  states. 
In  tlie  ease  of  Kansas  cs.  Colorado  (2()(J  I'.  S. 
4G),  decided  May  81,  1907,  it  was  held  the  Fed- 
eral Government  had  no  authority  to  control 
state  use  of  waters  within  its  boundaries,  ex- 
cept as  regards  navigation.  No  subject  is  more 
confused  than  the  law  and  practice  of  riparian 
rights  to  use  and  to  abstract  water.  Tiie  issue 
brings  in  the  rights  of  mills  and  factories,  run 
by  water  power.  The  cities  also  reach  out 
for  water  supply  and  are  sometimes  accused  of 
cutting  olT  the  rights  of  lower  riparian  owners 
by  abstracting  their  water. 

See  CONSERVATION' ;  Irrigation  and  Irri- 
gated Lands;  Lakes.  Jurisdiction  and  Navi- 
gation OF:  PiTBLic  Works,  National,  State 
and  Municipal:  Rivers,  Jurisdiction  and 
Navigation  of:   Water  Boundaries. 

A.  B.  H. 

RIPPER  BILLS.  A  term  applied  to  acts  of 
state  legislatures  for  the  reorganization  of 
city  governments,  intended  to  turn  incumbents 
out  of  office,  and  to  put  in  a  new  set  of 
officials.  The  most  striking  case  was  the  series 
of  statutes  passed  in  Pennsylvania  in  1901  and 
1902  by  which  the  governor  was  autliorized 
forthwith  to  appoint  city  recorders  in  a  group 
of  cities  in  place  of  the  elective  mayors  then 
in  office — the  governor  to  have  power  of  re- 
moval. Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  and  Scranton 
were  thus  reorganized :  the  real  purpose  being 
to  replace  the  mayors  belonging  to  one  faction 
by  executives  belonging  to  the  other.  This 
legislation  was  upheld  by  the  state  supreme 
court.  See  Charters,  Municipal;  City  and 
THE  State.  References:  National  Municipal 
League,  Proccrdings,  1901,  133,  1903,  145; 
C.  R.  Woodruflf,  "Ripping  as  a  Fine  Art"  in 
Independent,  LIV   (1902),  400.         A.  B.  H. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BILLS.  The  name 
applied  since  about  1S22  to  national  statutes 
for  the  improvement  of  natural  waterways,  in 
a  few  cases  also  including  artificial  canals.  Tlie 
name  practically  implies  a  balance  of  appro- 
priations between  the  coast  states  and  the  in- 
terior states :  in  fact  such  bills  have  usually 
rested  upon  a  wide  distribution  of  items  among 
congressional  districts,  so  as  to  secure  the 
necessary  majority.  Appropriations  for  in- 
ternal improvements  of  this  kind  and  for  pub- 
lic buildings  are  recognized  means  of  securing 
popularity  and  reelection  for  members  of  Con- 
gress, especially  in  the  House. 

River  and  harbor  bills  have  been  many  times 
vetoed,  particularly  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
Jackson,  Tyler,  Polk  and  Pierce  all  doomed 
some  of  the  measures  that  reached  them,  and 
the   appropriations   were   kept   down   to   small 


amounts.  The  total  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment prior  to  1861  was  $14,541,342.92. 

About  180(5  the  practice  of  passing  a  river 
and  harbor  bill  arose  again,  and  though 
checked  by  some  vetoes,  especially  by  President 
Arthur,  there  has  been  usually  about  once  in 
two  years  a  river  and  harbor  bill,  including 
large  appropriations  for  the  great  harbors  and 
rivers,  and  a  multitude  of  small  items.  The 
bill  is  prepared  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
House  on  rivers  and  harbors,  has  been  frequent- 
ly kept  in  limits  by  the  intluence  of  the  Speak- 
er, and  presumably  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
for  the  public  welfare. 

River  and  harbor  bills  are  always  under 
suspicion  because  they  are  put  together  by  log 
rolling,  and  in  order  to  get  the  votes  from 
members  from  remote  districts,  small  and  un- 
necessary items  are  often  inserted.  Even  larg- 
er improvements,  backed  by  apparent  public 
necessity  sometimes  prove  worthless,  as  for 
instance,  the  canal  around  the  Mussel  Shells 
shoal  of  the  Tennessee  River,  and  the  canal 
from  the  sea  coast  to  Houston,  Texas.  In  1882 
President  Arthur  severely  criticized  river  and 
harbor  legislation,  and  backed  it  up  by  a  report 
from  Robert  A.  Lincoln,  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Nevertheless  the  popular  demands  for  deep  and 
wide  water  communications  from  the  lakes  to 
the  Mississippi  and  thence  to  the  Gulf,  seem 
likely  to  stimulate  expenditures  of  this  kind. 

See  Canals  and  Other  Artificial  Water- 
ways; Harbor  Systems;  Inland  Waterways 
Commission  ;  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River 
Commissions;  Public  Works,  National, 
State  axd  Municipal;  Waterways,  Natur- 
al, Regulation  of. 

References:  E.  C.  Mason,  Veto  Power 
(1890),  §§  83-92;  A.  B.  Hart,  "Biography  of 
a  River  and  Harbor  Bill"  in  his  Practical  Es- 
says in  Am.  Government  (1893),  No.  9;  E.  R. 
.Johnson,  "River  and  Harbor  Bills"  in  Am. 
Acad.  Pol.  Soc.  Science.  Annah.  II  (1892); 
bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart,  Manual  (1910), 
§  120  (lect.  74).        Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

RIVERS,  JURISDICTION  AND  NAVIGA- 
TION OVER.  Jurisdiction  over  rivers  as  re- 
gards their  navigation  is  vested  in  Congress; 
thus  the  channel  of  a  navigable  river  is  under 
the  control  of  the  United  States.  In  all  other 
matters  than  navigation,  the  states  have  con- 
trol over  rivers.  The  bed  of  the  stream  is  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  states  and  the  use 
of  the  flowing  water  for  power  and  municipal 
purposes  is  subject  to  state  law  (see  Water 
Boundaries  and  Jurisdiction). 

When  the  LTnited  States  Government  im- 
proves a  river  past  a  city  or  tow-n  located  upon 
a  stream,  the  Secretary  of  War.  acting  through 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  marks  the  navigable 
channel  and  establishes  the  pier-head  line  to 
which  wharves  may  be  constructed  from  the 
bank  into  the  stream.  No  state  may.  without 
tlie  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  construct 
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any  dam  in  a  stream  or  any  bridge  over  it 
that  may  obstruct  the  use  of  the  river  for 
navigation.  The  autliority  to  construct  a 
bridge  across  a  river  forming  the  boundary  of 
two  states  must  be  secured  from  Congress. 

All  vessels  employed  upon  the  navigable 
waterways  of  the  United  States  must  be  regis- 
tered, enrolled,  or  licensed  by  the  United  States 
Government  (see  Registry  of  Shipping).  Xo 
vessel  documented  by  the  United  States  can 
be  required  to  take  out  a  state  license 
or  to  pay  a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  operating 
upon  the  navigable  waterways  within  any 
state. 

See  Lakes,  Jurisdiction  and  Navigation 
OF;  Navigation,  Regulation  of;  Stea^iboat 
Inspection;  Water  Boundaries  and  Juris- 
diction. 

Reference:  T.  H.  Calvert,  Regulation  of  Com- 
merce under  the  Federal  Constitution  (11)07), 
ch.  ix.  Emoby  R.  Johnson. 


ROAD  TAX.  Formerly  it  was  the  common 
practice  in  country  towns  for  the  local  govern- 
ment to  levy  a  special  road  or  highway  tax, 
and  to  permit  tax-payers  to  commute  the  same 
by  labor  upon  the  roads.  As  a  separate  tax 
tliis  practice  has  now  become  uncommon.  In 
California,  road  districts  may  be  establislied 
by  the  county  supervisors  who  may  upon  au- 
thorization of  the  voters  collect  a  special  road 
tax.  In  Illinois,  local  road  commissioners  are 
authorized  to  make  a  list  of  all  able-bodied  men 
in  a  town,  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50,  and 
assess  not  less  than  .$1  nor  more  than  ^'2 
as  a  poll  tax  for  highway  purposes.  The  tax 
may  be  worked  out  by  labor.  In  Michigan 
tlie  rate  is  based  upon  assessed  valuation,  ami 
is  payable  in  labor  as  well  as  in  money. 
"Working  out  the  tax"  is  one  of  the  causes  of 
had  roads  in  rural  regions.  See  Roads-,  Tax- 
ation, Constitutional  Basis  of;  Taxation, 
Subjects  of.  D.  R.  D. 
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The  country  roads  of  the  United  States  have 
been  built  mainly  since  ISOO;  before  that  time 
the  "Old  York  Road"  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  (1711),  tiie  "Lancaster  Turn- 
pike" between  Philadclj)hia  and  Lancaster 
(1702),  the  '■Wilderness  Turnpike"  from  \'ir- 
ginia  to  Kentucky,  and  several  other  impor- 
tant roads  had  been  oi)ened ;  but  Avagon  roads 
were  few,  the  chief  routes  were  trails,  and 
travel  was  slow  and  dangerous.  From  that 
time  until  the  introduction  of  railroads,  about 
1830,  there  was  great  activity  in  road  build- 
ing. The  betterment  of  the  common  roads  be- 
came one  of  the  vital  issues  in  national  politics. 
Hundreds  of  miles  of  important  roads  were 
built  by  aid  from  the  national  government,  and 
thousands  of  miles  by  the  turnpike  companies 
(see  Toll  Roads);  and  in  addition  the  towns 
greatly  increased  the  more  local  road  mileage. 

Tlie  rajjjd  develftpmciit  in  railroad  l)uildiiig, 
beginning  in  1830,  made  the  common  roads 
seem  unim|)ortant;  both  public  and  private 
funds  were  largely  withdrawn  from  road  build- 
ing and  maintenance,  and  the  road-*  greatly 
deteriorated.  Tliat  the  railroads,  and  later  the 
electric  roads,  did  not  decrease  the  importance 
of  tlie  roads,  but  rather  enormously  increased 
riiiid  traflic,  was  eventually  recogni/ed.  ^  et  for 
more  than  half  a  century  after  the  introduction 
of  railroads  only  sporadic  attempts  at  road 
improvement  were  made,  following  closely  the 
periods  of  general  prosperity,  and  ceasing  in 
the  freipient  [tiTioils  of  depression.  About  ISOO 
an  organized  movcincnt  to  secure  better  roads 
began,  which  in  juiMic  and  private  activities 
has  grown  to  large  proportions,  and  has  al- 
ready produced  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
road.s.  The  ptiblic  roads  (outside  of  incorpo- 
rated cities  and  villages)   of  the  United  States, 
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exclusive  of  Indian  Territory,  Alaska,  and  the 
island  i)()ssessions,  in  100!)  numbered  2, 100,6  Li 
miles.  Of  these  102,870  miles  were  surfaced 
with  gravel,  59,237  with  broken  stone,  28,372 
with  brick,  sand-clay,  or  oil;  making  100,470 
miles  of  improved  roads,  which  is  only  8.G6  per 
cent  of  the  total  mileage. 

Town  or  Township  Authority. — The  respon- 
sibility for  the  common  roads  has  throughout 
rested  primarily  with  the  towns  or  townships, 
and  to  a  limited  extent  with  the  counties. 
\n  colonial  times  roads  were  built  mainly  by 
volunteer  labor;  this  being  unsatisfactory,  the 
"forced-labor"  system,  inlierited  from  ICurope, 
was  established  first  by  town  ordinances,  and 
eventually  bv  law  in  nearly  all  states.  Every 
al)le-i)odied  citizen  of  stated  age  was  required 
to  work  (m  the  roads  for  a  given  numl)or  of 
days  every  year  or  to  pay  a  fine;  or  in  some 
cases  a  road  tax  payable  in  labor  was  levied. 
Forced  labor  has  rarely  Iieen  diligently  or  hon- 
estly performed.  The  workmen  themselves  did 
not  know  how  to  build  even  good  dirt  roa'ls, 
and  the  "overseers"  and  "supervisors"  in 
charge  were  usually  of  their  own  number,  and 
not  skilled  roadi)uilders.  As  the  citizens  could 
not  be  forc«>d  to  work  except  in  the  road  dis- 
tricts where  they  resided,  the  building  of  long 
er  roads  between  distant  communities  was  diffi- 
cult. The  townsliips  or  towns  are  usually  di- 
vided into  road  districts  by  tlie  county  or  town 
officers,  or  eliH'ted  at  tlie  town  meetings;  but 
"supervisors"  who  are  ajtpointed  by  the  county 
oflicers,  or  elected  at  the  town-meetings;  but 
except  under  well  nmnaged  town  governments 
the  district  road  officers  are  to  all  intents  and 
jnirposes   not   res|)onsii)le   to    liiglier   authority. 

County   Authority.-  The  authority   for  lay- 
ng  out  roada  commonly  rests  with  the  county 
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commissioners,  courts,  or  highway  boards;  in 
ten  states,  including  all  New  England,  with  the 
town  officers.  The  duties  of  the  county  officers 
are  mostly  limited  to  acting  upon  petitions  to 
legalize  new  roads,  building  important  bridges, 
and  where  money  is  available  building  county 
roads.  As  late  as  1889  only  fifteen  states  had 
made  provisions  enabling  the  counties  to  em- 
ploy surveyors  or  engineers  to  lay  out  roads, 
of  these  at  least  two  allowed  the  employment 
of  skilled  engineers  in  building  roads;  but  the 
provisions  were  usually  optional.  In  building 
and  maintaining  roads  the  counties  have  had 
in  general  small  mandatory  powers. 


.  Local  Responsibility. — Our  road  system  has 
thus  been  developed  from  the  standpoints  of 
local  interests,  and  not  located  to  serve  econom- 
ically the  needs  of  the  larger  territorial  units, 
nor  built  in  accordance  with  their  relative  im- 
portance. Roads  were  commonly  laid  out  along 
property  lines,  resulting  in  very  irregular 
alignment  in  the  older  communities,  and  square 
corners  where  the  roads  followed  the  quarter- 
section  lines  of  the  government  land  subdivi- 
sions; and  but  little  attention  was  given  to 
securing  low  grades.  The  road  builders,  al- 
though often  immigrants  from  countries  hav- 
ing good  roads,  had  no  knowledge  of  how  to 
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build  good  roads,  worked  without  skilled  super- 
vision, often  under  difficult  conditions,  and 
with  poor  materials  or  without  suitable  ma- 
chinery, and  largely  under  an  inefficient  system 
of  forced  labor. 

State  Aid.— The  states  have  not  until  re- 
cently given  substantial  systematic  aid  to  road 
building.  The  road  laws  have  been  gradually 
bettered  by  abolishing  forced  labor,  and  estab- 
lishing more  liberal  road  taxes  payable  only 
in  money:  by  authorizing  count}'  and  town- 
ship bond  issues  for  building  roads;  by  giving 
the  counties  more  power  to  build  important 
roads  under  contract,  and  to  secure  skilled 
engineers:  by  amending  the  convict  labor  laws; 
and  in  general  providing  for  the  enforcement 
of  existing  laws.  The  employment  of  state 
or  county  convicts  to  build  roads,  or  to  prepare 
broken  stone  which  is  sold  at  cost  for  road 
surfacing,  has  long  been  a  prevailing  practice. 
While  the  prisoners  are  at  work  on  the  roads 
the  cost  of  keeping  and  guarding  them  is  paid 
out  of  the  road  funds.  Although  the  convict- 
labor  system  has  considerable  merit,  it  is  open 
to  certain  grave  objections,  and  is  opposed  by 
labor  unions.  The  practice  is  diminishing. 
Several  states  have  at  times  built  or  aided  in 
building  siwcial  roads;  Ohio  early  passed  a 
cooperative  road  law  enabling  the  counties  to 
build  roads,  paying  half  the  cost  from  the 
proceeds  of  bond  issues,  and  assessing  half 
upon  the  property  owners  within  one  or  two 
miles;  but  for  nearly  a  century  Kentucky  was 
almost  unique  in  its  organized  efforts  for  good 
roads.  In  1707  that  state  passed  a  good  road 
law,  and  early  approi)riated  large  sums,  and 
organized  lotteries,  for  road  purposes;  and  be- 
fore 1S40  had  a  permanent  state  highway  en- 
gineer corps  for  wliicli  an  annual  appropriation 
of  $33,000  was  made.  In  1891  New  Jersey 
passed  the  first  modern  state-aid  law;  and  by 
UM 1  tliirty-isix  states  liad  passed  laws  which 
in  addition  to  certain  general  improve- 
ments aln-ady  nientinncd.  contained  j)rovi- 
sions  for  direct  aiil  in  money,  skilh'd  superin- 
tendence, and  expert  advice  for  road  l>uilding. 
This  aid  is  administered  I>y  commissioners  or 
engineers  who  are  appointed  by  the  state  ex- 
ecutives, or  elected.  The  new  laws,  while  vary- 
ing in  scope  and  detail.  |)rimarily  provide  for 
coiipcration  between  the  states  and  the  local 
communities.  This  legislation  not  only  recog- 
nizes long  est.'ibliHlir'd  local  responsil)iIity  but 
also  aims  to  increase  it,  and  to  stimulate  local 
efTorts  by  education  and  demonstration,  and 
by  aid  in  money  when  the  local  demands  for 
better  roads  ari.ne.  The  prevailing  form  of 
stat*'  aid  leaves  the  actual  construction  and 
maintenance,  as  well  as  tlie  initiative  for  bet- 
terment to  the  counties  or  road  districts;  tlic 
states  pay  from  one-third  to  three-quarters  of 
the  cost  of  buibling  ami  require  that  construc- 
tion shall  conform  to  certain  specilied  stan- 
«lar<ls  of  type  and  excellence.  In  MasHachii- 
Hctts.   on    the   other   hand,    the   state    highway 


commission  builds  and  maintains  the  state 
highways;  but  the  counties  are  required  to 
pay  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  building,  col- 
lecting it  from  the  towns  in  proportion  to 
their  assessed  valuation.  Although  this 
commission  has  initiatory  powers  to  lay  out 
and  build  state  highways,  it  must  hold 
advertised  hearings  and  consider  public  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  before  proceeding.  In 
a  few  states  the  only  important  functions 
of  the  state  highway  officers  are  investi- 
gating and  demonstrating  good  methods  of 
construction,  and  furnishing  expert  advice.  In 
recent  years  the  control  of  automobile  traffic 
and  of  certain  public  corporations  using  the 
roads  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  state- 
highway  officers.  The  difficulties  of  administer- 
ing state  aid  arise  in  so  apportioning  funds,  or 
locating  roads  as  to  avoid  local  jealousies,  in 
getting  construction  to  conform  to  the  required 
standards,  and  in  determining  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  local  authorities  whether  certain  types 
of  roads  are  sufficiently  permanent  to  warrant 
state  aid.  The  chief  defect  is  that  provisions 
for  maintenance  are  lacking  or  not  enforcible; 
and  this  (juestion  is  enormously  complicated  by 
the  now  large  and  destructive  automobile  traf- 
fic. 

National  Aid. — National  aid  to  road  building 
was  an  important  issue  in  politics  during  tiie 
early  years  of  the  last  century,  and  had  power- 
ful partisans:  but  many  measures  failed  to 
jiass,  or  were  vetoed  largely  because  of  oppo- 
sition based  on  tiie  belief  that  such  aid  was 
unconstitutional.  The  act  of  Congress  (1802) 
admitting  Ohio  included  a  provision  which 
led  to  appropriating  five  per  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  in  Ohio, 
for  building  roads  in  that  state  and  leading 
to  it;  such  roads  to  be  laid  out  under  authority 
of  Congress.  In  1.S06  the  first  appropriation 
was  made  under  this  act;  and  in  ISll  tlie  first 
contract  was  let  for  ten  miles  of  the  "Cumber- 
land Road"  (srr)  whicli  eventually  was  built 
from  Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  and  through 
Ohio,  and  to  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  chiefly  by 
ap|)ro])riations  from  the  sale  of  public  lands, 
amounting  to  about  .$7,000,000.  Ry  18.13  every 
part  of  this  road  had  been  surrendered  to  the 
states  in  wliich  it  was  located.  From  similar 
funds  appropriations  for  roads  were  made  in 
other  states,  and,  while  the  Cumberland  Road 
was  building,  twelve  other  national  roads  were 
laid  out  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
considerable  construction  work  was  done;  be- 
tween 18(l(i  and  1S4.")  altmit  .$."). 000.(  100  was  ap- 
propriated for  these  n)ads;  and  approximately 
$],(;()(M>00  from  1845  to  ISOl,  chiefly  for  road's 
in  the  territories.  Since  then  (outside  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  appropriations  have  been 
made  only  for  roads  leading  to  the  national 
(■emeterii's  from  nearby  towns.  In  18!t.{  the 
"Oflice  of  Kond  lni|uiry"  lati'r  named  the  "Of- 
fice of  Public  Hoads"  was  established  under, 
the   I'nited    States   Department  of   Agriculture 
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(see).  This  oflBce  collects  and  disseminates 
information  and  gives  expert  advice  concerning 
road  construction  and  administration;  con- 
ducts investigations  and  experiments  regarding 
road-l)uilding  materials,  and  metliods  of  road 
construction;  makes  tests  of  road  materials; 
makes  demonstrations  of  methods  of  construc- 
tion, and  prepares  publications  on  these  sub- 
jects; and  gives  a  course  of  instruction  for 
road  engineers.  The  appropriations  for  this 
otlice  exceed  $100,000;  and  its  laboratories  and 
organization  are  probably  unequalled  elsewhere. 
None  of  its  funds  are  available  for  actual  road 
building  except  for  purposes  of  research  oi 
demonstration.  Through  its  various  activities 
this  otlice  has  been  one  of  the  most  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  present  movement  for  better  roads. 

Good  Roads  Movement. — "The  good  roads 
movement"  may  be  said  to  date  officially  from 
the  organization  of  the  National  Good  Roads 
Association  at  Chicago  in  ISDO,  the  result  of 
growing  public  opinion  demanding  better  roads, 
and  tiie  direct  efforts  of  a  small  group  of  pub 
lie-spirited  citizens.  In  1891  the  New  Jersey 
state-aid  law  was  passed,  rapidly  followed  by 
similar  laws  in  thirty-five  other  states.  The 
establishment  of  the  Office  of  Public  Roads  was 
a  result  of  organized  agitation.  Several  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  good  roads  and  having  large 
subscription  lists  are  published.  Many  of  the 
railroads  have  aided  good  road  building  in 
various  ways  but  chiefly  by  providing  cheap 
transportation  of  road  materials;  and  several 
of  the  great  railroads  have  at  their  own  ex- 
pense conducted  educational  campaigns  by 
sending  out  demonstration  trains  fitted  with 
road-making  machinery  in  charge  of  experts 
to  show  farmers  and  road  officials  how  to  build 
good  roads.  There  are  at  present  12  national, 
.55  state,  and  155  local  associations  organized 
primarily  to  secure  good  roads;  and  more  than 
330  other  organizations  which  take  an  active 
interest  in  road  improvement.  The  activities 
of  all  these  varied  agencies  have  been  enor- 
mous, and  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is 
impossible  to  distinguish  cause  from  effect.  In 
a  quarter  of  a  century  the  status  of  public 
roads  has  completely  changed.  Although  the 
proportion  of  good  roads  in  the  whole  system 
is  yet  small,  the  actual  mileage  of  roads  im- 
proved is  very  large.  Ignorance  of  how  to 
build  good  roads  has  changed  to  a  widespread 
know^ledge  of  excellent  methods  of  construc- 
tion. And  public  opinion  has  reached  the  point 
where  good  roads  are  looked  upon  as  a  neces- 
sity. 

See  Bridges,  Public;  Cumberland  Road; 
Ferries;  Good  Roads  Movembint;  Parks  and 
Boulevards;  Pavements;  Streets;  Toll 
Roads. 

References:  J.  W.  .Jenks,  "Road  Legislation 
for  the  American  State"  in  Am.  Econ.  Assoc, 
Publications,  IV  (1899),  153-227  and  App.  II; 
N.  S.  Shaler,  Am.  Highiraijs  (1896);  R. 
Stone,  'Sew  Roads  and  Road  Laics  in  the  U.  'S 


(1894)  ;  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agrie.,  Year  Book,  1901, 
319-332;  1908,  144-150,  171-173,  590-590; 
1909,  147-150,  and  year  by  year;  Office  of 
Road  Inquiry,  liuUetins,  Nos.  13,  17,  18 
(1895),  No.  25  (1902),  No.  20  (1903)  :  Office  of 
Public  Roads;  Bulletin,  No.  41  (1912);  Un- 
published Statistics  (1911)  ;  State  Highway 
Commissioners  and  Engineers,  Anjiual  Reports; 
Am.  Year  Book,  lit  10,  492,  and  year  by  year. 

Hector  J.  Hughes. 

ROLLS  AND  LIBRARY,  BUREAU  OF.  The 
Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library  is  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  State  Department.  It  is 
charged  with  the  care  and  preservation  of  the 
official  rolls  and  library.  References:  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Annual  Reports;  C.  II.  Van  Tyne 
and  W.  G.  Leland,  (luide  to  the  Archives  (2d. 
cd.,   1907),  32-54.  A.  N.  H. 

ROMAN  LAW.    See  Law,  CmL. 

ROME,  INFLUENCE  OF,  ON  MODERN 
GOVERNMENT.  The  political  organization 
of  the  Roman  Empire  comprised  three  im- 
portant elements — the  imperial  system,  the 
provincial  system  and  the  municipal  system. 
All  of  these  organic  features  have  formed,  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree,  hereditary  factors  in 
the  evolution  of  modern  political  society. 

The  tendency  toward  political  centralizatior 
in  mediaeval  and  modern  times  has  its  histoi- 
ical  origin,  to  a  large  extent,  in  the  persist- 
ence of  the  imperial  idea  after  the  disruption 
of  the  empire.  This  is  seen  in  the  disposition 
of  the  barbarian  kings  to  adopt  Roman  meth- 
ods of  government,  also  in  the  revival  of  the 
imperial  title  by  Charlemagne  and  the  German 
monarchs,  as  well  as  in  the  imperial  organiza- 
tion of  the  Roman  church,  and  in  many  of  the 
centralized  institutions  of  modern  states. 
^Moreover,  the  royal  court  system  of  modern 
Europe  is  an  offspring  of  the  later  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

In  the  provincial  system  of  the  later  Roman 
Empire,  the  central  authority  was  exercised 
tlirough  a  body  of  appointive  territorial  offi- 
cials, with  no  provision  for  local  autonomy  on 
tlie  part  of  the  province  itself.  This  system 
has  been  generally  adopted  by  modern  govern- 
ments in  the  control  of  subject  territory, 
and  especially  in  the  organization  of  colonial 
establishments,  the  chief  exceptions  being 
found  in  the  self-governing  colonics  of  Great 
Britain,  and  in  the  territorial  possessions  of 
the  United  States. 

With  the  exception  of  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  civil  law  {see  Law,  Civil),  the  most 
important  contribution  of  Rome  to  the  modern 
state  is  doubtless  the  idea  of  the  municipality 
as  a  corporate  and  political  body,  vested  with 
certain  rights  of  local  self-government.  The 
Roman  municipium  w-as  an  incorporated  polit- 
ical community  with  local  rights  guaranteed 
by  a  special  charter  or  by  a  general  law   (lex 
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municipalis) .  The  revival  and  enfrancliisc- 
mcnt  of  European  cities  during  the  later  medi- 
aeval period  was  coincident  with  the  revival  of 
the  Roman  law.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
diverse  origin  of  tliese  cities,  the  method  of 
their  legal  enfranchisement  by  the  granting  of 
charters  was  drawn  essentially  from  the  re- 
vived Roman  law  relating  to  corporations. 
This  idea  has  been  preserved  as  a  basic  fea- 
ture in  the  modern  system  of  government  of 
cities. 

According  to  the  theory  of  the  Roman  law- 
yers, the  source  of  political  authority,  howcvir 
centralized  it  may  be,  rests  ultimately  witli 
the  people.  The  Roman  maxim  (which  is  too 
often  curtailed  when  quoted)  was,  "Whatever 
is  pleasing  to  the  prince  has  the  force  of  law, 
because  the  people  by  the  lex  regia  have  con- 
ferred upon  him  all  his  autliority"  (Ulpian). 
Neither  the  ancient  nor  the  mediaeval  civilians 
ever  held  the  doctrine  of  "divine  right",  this 
theory  being  first  fornuilated  by  the  Christian 
Fathers  from  interpretations  of  Scripture,  and 
afterwards  supported  by  the  mediaeval  canon- 
ists. Of  the  two  most  important  modern  tlie- 
ories  of  government,  therefore — that  of  "popu- 
lar sovereignty"  and  that  of  "divine  right" — 
the  former,  which  has  become  the  prevailing 
theory,  must  be  referred  primarily  to  the 
Roman  civilians. 

See  Eaw,  Civil. 

References:  J.  Bryce,  Holy  Roman  Empire 
(rev.,  1904);  W.  Smith,  Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Antiquities,  "Impcrium,,"  "Lex 
Ref/ia,"  "Rro-inncia"  (3d  ed.,  1891);  W.  T. 
Arnold,  Roman  Provincial  Administration  (2d 
ed.,  1906),  ch.  viii;  R.  W.  and  A.  J.  Carlyle, 
Hist,  of  Mediceval  Political  Theory  in  the 
^Yest  (1903)  ;  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Municijml  Admin- 
istration  (1910),  Pt.  I. 

William  C.  MoREn-. 

ROORBACK.  A  term  signifying  a  political 
forgery,  or  a  false  report  issued  for  political 
purjioses,  which  jisually  reacts  upon  the 
promoter.  It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in 
1844  from  tlie  jmblication,  for  party  pur- 
poses in  a  Whig  new8|ia|H'r,  the  Ithaca,  New 
York,  Chronicle,  of  alleged  extracts  from  a 
fictitious  work,  "Travels  of  Baron    Koorbach." 

O.  C.  II. 

ROOSEVELT  PARTY.  A  term  applied  by 
th(!  newspapers  ( iiarticularly  the  .\<iti<i)i) 
during  Koosevelt's  administration,  to  that 
grou|)  in  the  Mouse  of  Re|)resentative9 
whicii  sujiported  tlie  "Roosevelt  measures"  <'s- 
pocially  the  Philippine  tariff  measure.  Also 
Homc'times  applied  during  Pr<'sident  Taft's  atl- 
niinisl  ration  to  that  group  of  Bepubiicaii-^, 
looking;  to  Roosevelt  as  their  leader.  That 
grouit  later  became  a  chief  eh'ment  in  the  Be- 
ynddiean  party.  See  I'mxiKKssiVK  I'AinY;  Re- 
publican   Pakty;    Ro(j.skvjxt,    TnEonouK. 

0.  C.  IT. 


ROOSEVELT  POLICIES.  The  moral  and 
political  reform  policies,  such  as  conservation 
of  natural  resources,  curbing  of  the  "pluto- 
cratic domination"  and  the  elimination  of  the 
"menace  of  predatory  wealth,"  and  govern- 
mental control  of  railroads,  advocated  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt  (see)  during  his  presiden- 
cy. So  called  because  he  advocated  the  reforms 
upon  his  own  initiative  rather  than  as  carry- 
ing out  the  pledges  of  a  party  platform.  The 
term  is  applied  also  to  the  principles  advocated 
in  "New  Nationalism"    (see).  O.  C.  H. 

ROOSEVELT,        THEODORE.  Theodore 

Roosevelt  (1858-  ),  twenty-sixth  President 
of  the  I'nited  States,  was  born  at  New  York 
(  ity,  October  27,  18.J8.  From  1882  to  1884 
he  was  a  Republican  member  of  the  New  I'^ork 
assembly,  at  the  same  time  championing  the 
cause  of  civil  service  reform.  From  1889  to 
1895  he  was  a  member  (eventually  chairman) 
of  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission; 
then  for  two  years  president  of  the  police 
board  of  New  York  City.  In  1897  he  became 
assistant  secretary  of  the  navy,  resigning  in 
1898  to  serve  in  the  war  with  Spain  as  com- 
mander of  the  "Rough  Riders."  In  1899  he 
was  elected  governor  of  New  York,  and  the 
next  year  was  elected  Vice-President.  On 
the  assassination  of  McKinley,  in  1901,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency,  and  in  1904  was 
elected  President,  receiving  336  electoral  votes 
against  140  for  Alton  B.  Parker,  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate.  His  career  v.'as  characterized 
by  restless  interest  in  almost  every  phase  of 
American  life,  vigorous  and  reiterated  de- 
nunciation of  public  and  private  misconduct, 
and  an  energetic  foreign  policy  which  com- 
manded the  respect  of  the  world.  On  his  re- 
tirement from  the  presidency  he  hunted  in 
Africa,  and  on  his  return  visited  Europe,  where 
he  was  received  with  unprecedented  honor.  In 
March,  1912,  he  announced  himself  as  again 
a  candidate  for  the  presidency;  but  diil  not 
carry  the  Repul)lican  national  convention.  He 
was  nominated  l)y  the  Progressive  party,  which 
came  into  existence  as  a  separate  party  based 
on  his  policies,  and  received  88  electoral  votes 
in  the  November  election.  His  numerous  pub- 
lications include:  \aral  War  of  1H12  (1882), 
lives  of  Thomas  If.  licnton  (1887)  and  Oourcr- 
netir  Morris  (1888).  and  The  Winning  of  the 
West  ( 4  vols.,  1 889-1893 ) .    See  Conservation  ; 

I'KESIDKNT,  Al'TIIORITY  AND  INI-TITENCE  OF; 
BUKSIHENTIAL    ELECTIONS;    PUOCRKSSIVE    PaRTY  ; 

I^KiMULicAN  Party.  References:  T.  Roosevelt. 
Worhs  (1903);  .1.  M.  Miller.  Ed..  The  Tri- 
umphant Life  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  (1904); 
F.  E.  Leupp,  The  Man  Ronscvelt  (1904);  W. 
F.  .lohnson,  Ed.,  Addresses  and  Papers  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt   (1909).  W.  MacD. 

ROOSTER,  DEMOCRATIC.  A  Democratic 
party  oml)lem  printed  at  tiic  iiead  of  a  column 
in  the  party  press  announcing  a  party  victory; 
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in  some  states  placed  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Democratic  party  column  on  tiie  election  bal- 
lot. It  probably  originated  in  Indiana  in  1842, 
where  Chapman,  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Sentinel,  was  accused  of  crowing  prematurely. 
When  it  was  evident  that  the  Democrats  had 
won.  Chapman  printed  the  rooster  over  the  in- 
scription, "We  Crow."    See  Pabty  Labels. 

0.  C.  H. 

ROOT,  ELIHU.  Elihu  Root  (1845-  )  was 
born  at  Clinton,  X.  Y.,  February  15,  1845.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  18G7,  and  from 
1883  to  1885  was  United  States  district  attor- 
ney for  the  southern  district  of  New  York. 
In  1894  he  was  a  delegate  at  large  to  the  New 
York  constitutional  convention,  where  he 
served  as  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee. 
He  had,  in  the  meantime,  risen  to  the  front 
rank  as  a  corporation  lawyer,  and  was  influen- 
tial in  the  councils  of  the  Republican  party.  In 
1899  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  office  he  achieved  the  creation  of  a  gen- 
eral staff  and  the  reorganization  of  the  militia, 
and  for  a  time  directed  the  administration  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  In  1903  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Alaska  boundary  tribunal.  He 
resigned  the  war  portfolio  in  February,  1904, 
was  temporary  chairman  of  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  in  that  year, 
and  in  July,  1905,  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  in  which  office  he  continued,  especially 
towards  Asia  and  South  America,  the  policy 
of  John  Hay.  In  November,  1907,  he  opened 
the  Central  American  peace  conference  at  Rio 
Janeiro.  He  resigned  the  secretaryship  Jan- 
uary 22,  1909,  to  accept  an  election  as  United 
States  Senator  from  New  York.  In  1910  he 
was  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  North 
Atlantic  fisheries  arbitration  at  The  Hague. 
In  1912  he  was  temporary  and  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Republican  convention. 
See  Pax  Amebicax  Congresses;  State,  De- 
PARTiiENT  OF.  References:  J.  H.  Latane,  Am. 
as  a  World  Power  (1907);  Am.  Year  Book, 
1910,  and  year  by  year.  W.  IVL4.CD. 

ROTATION  IN  OFFICE.  This  principle,  de- 
signed to  prevent  tlie  growth  of  an  office-hold- 
ing aristocracy,  implies  short  terms  and  limita- 
tions upon  reeligibility.  Advocated  in  England 
during  the  Commonwealth  as  a  remedy  for 
political  corruption  and  introduced  into  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  Dutch,  it  found  some  ac- 
ceptance in  colonial  New  England  and  was 
embodied  in  Penn's  famous  "Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment." The  earliest  state  constitutions 
provided  for  it  "in  order  to  prevent  those  who 
are  vested  with  authority  from  becoming  op- 
pressive" (Massachusetts,  1780).  By  1830  the 
principle  had  been  applied  to  the  office  of  gov- 
ernor in  fifteen  states  and  to  some  other  offi- 
ces in  nineteen.  In  this  way  political  leaders 
became  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  patronage, 
which  was  first  used  openly  and  continuously 


for  partisan  purposes  in  New  York.  The  cen- 
tral government  was  not  immediately  affected 
by  this  tendency.  Under  the  first  six  Presi- 
dents, covering  a  period  of  forty  years,  there 
were  only  73  removals.  Jackson  was  tlie  first 
President  to  carry  approval  of  rotation  be- 
yond abstract  political  philosophy.  According 
to  his  view  all  public  duties  were,  or  could  be 
made,  so  simple  that  intelligent  men  could 
readily  qualify  themselves;  and  long  occupa- 
tion of  public  ofllce  was  apt  to  breed  feelings 
unfavorable  to  faithful  service  and  "a  habit 
of  looking  with  indifference  upon  the  public 
interests  and  of  tolerating  conduct  from  which 
an  unpractised  man  would  revolt."  Acting  ©n 
this  view,  Jackson  swept  his  political  oppon- 
ents out  of  office.  The  spoils  system  (sec)  was 
definitely  established.  Both  parties  accepted 
it.  When  the  Whigs  {see)  came  to  power  in 
1841  there  were  458  removals  out  of  a  possible 
924;  and  Lincoln  made  a  cleaner  sweep  than 
Jackson  or  any   other  President. 

According  to  the  arguments 'of  those  who 
introduced  the  system  rotation  was  intended 
to  give  effect  to  the  democratic  ideal  of  equal- 
ity and  to  prevent  the  rise  of  an  arbitrary 
and  arrogant  official  class.  It  was  held  to 
equalize  the  burdens  of  office,  spread  political 
education  and  save  free  government  from  cor- 
ruption through  the  establishment  of  hered- 
itary tenure.  In  practice  it  has  been  one  of 
the  most  active  agents  in  debauching  political 
life.  In  the  municipal,  state  and  national 
governments,  except  where  the  merit  system 
(see)  has  been  applied,  each  change  in  party 
control  has  been  followed  by  something  like  a 
general  proscription  of  appointed  officials.  The 
tenure  of  office  (see)  depends  upon  success  at 
the  polls.  Hence  political  leaders  have  at  their 
command  an  army  of  mercenaries.  The  idea  of 
rotation  begot  the  spoils,  and  the  large  class 
of  professional  politicians  has  since  grown  up 
on  it.  Naturally  the  public  service  has  suffered, 
either  because  the  incumbents  are  inefficient  or 
inexperienced  or  because,  knowing  that  their 
positions  are  insecure  and  that  faithful  serv- 
ice will  not  protect  them  from  removal,  they 
make  the  most  of  their  uncertain  offices  wliile 
they  have  them.  Many  people,  seeing  the  evils, 
magnify  them,  and  come  to  regard  politics  al- 
most contemptuously  and  to  feel  something 
of  the  cynicism  which  prevails  among  the  pro- 
fessional politicians. 

References:  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government 
and  Politics  (1910),  94,  Headings  in  Am.  Gov- 
ernment and  Politics  (1911),  81-83;  J.  Bryce, 
Am.  Commonicealth  (ed.,  1911),  II,  ch.  Ixv; 
C.  R.  Fish,  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Patron- 
age   (1905),  chs.  iv-viii. 

Charles  A.  Beard. 

ROTTEN  BOROUGHS.  The  rotten  boroughs 
were  56  English  boroughs  which  lost  their 
representation  of  111  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Reform  Act   of   1832.     Most 
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of  them  had  fewer  than  2000  inhabitants;  but 
number  of  houses  and  amount  of  taxes  paid, 
as  well  as  population,  were  considered  before 
striking  a  borough  off  the  parliamentary  role. 
The  representation  thus  taken  away  was  dis- 
tributed mainly  among  the  hitherto  unrepre- 
sented or  inadequately  represented,  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  such  as  Manchester  and  Leeds. 
'J"he  grievance  against  the  rotten  borough 
members  was  twofold.  First,  they  were  elect- 
ed by  ridiculously  small  constituencies,  70  of 
them  being  returned  from  boroughs  with  scarce- 
ly any  electors.  Secondly,  they  were  the  choice, 
not  of  these  constituencies,  but  of  men  who 
controlled  the  voters  through  influence  or  out- 
right purchase.  Some  of  the  rotten  borouglis 
had  secured  a  fairly  deserved  representation  in 
the  thirteenth  century  and  afterwards  deter- 
iorated. Others,  like  notorious  Old  Sarum, 
were  enfranchised  later,  merely  to  strengthen 
the  influence  of  the  monarchs  in  the  House 
through  members  easily  controlled.  See  House 
OF  CoMiiONS;  PARLIAMENT.  References:  W. 
Heaton,  The  Three  Reforms  of  Parliament 
(1885),  1-113;  E.  A.  Freeman,  "Decayed  Bor- 
oughs" in  his  Historical  Essays,  4th  series 
n8!)2)  ;  E.  Porrit,  Unreformed  House  of  Com- 
mons (1903).  H.  A.  Y. 

ROUGH  RIDERS.  A  popular  designation 
given  tlic  l'"irst  United  States  Volunteer  Cav- 
alry organized  by  Leonard  Wood  and  Theodore 
Roosevelt  for  service  in  the  Spanisli-AniericaTi 
War,  and  recruited  largely  from  the  cowboys 
of  the  western  plains.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(see)  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  and  afterwards 
Colonel.  O.  C.  H. 

ROUNDER.  A  term  denoting  a  member  of 
an  undcsiraljle  class  in  the  city,  whicli  goes 
the  round  of  the  saloons  and  gambling  houses, 
or  goes  the  round  f)f  petty  crime,  imprisonment 
and  release.  The  term  has  political  signifi- 
cance in  that  such  a  class  furnishes  material 
available  to  the  ''political  workers."  See 
Floaters;  llEPEATEiiS;  Voters,  Colonization 
OF.  0.  C.  H. 


ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES.  See  Politi- 
cal Theories  of  Co>ti>ental  Publicists. 

RULE,  BRINGING  IN  A.  For  some  years 
prior  to  March  19,  1910,  the  rules  of  Congress 
liad  been  so  construed  as  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  any  rule  after  the  organization  of 
Congress  without  the  consent  of  the  standing 
committee  on  rules.  The  importance  of  the  pro- 
cedure for  bringing  in  a  rule  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  passage  of  legislation  through  the 
House  is  now  largely  dependent  either  upon 
the  securing  of  unanimous  consent  or  upon  the 
adoption  of  special  rules  by  which  the  consid- 
eration of  measures  and  voting  on  them  at 
definite  times  can  be  assured.  Originally  the 
House  had  dispensed  with  a  standing  committee 
for  the  consideration  of  special  rules  by  lay- 
ing proposals  for  such  rules  on  the  table  for  a 
day,  and  then  taking  them  up  for  final  action. 
But  after  1880  the  practice  grew  up  of  refer- 
ring such  resolutions  to  a  standing  committee 
on  rules.  This  practice  was  confinned  by  rul- 
ings of  successive  Speakers,  that  a  motion  to 
refer  a  proposed  rule  to  a  committee  other  than 
the  committee  on  rules  was  out  of  order,  that 
resolutions  concerning  special  rules  must  be 
referred  to  and  reported  by  the  committee  on 
rules  before  action  might  be  taken  by  the 
Hcnise,  and  that  the  committee  on  rules  miglit 
rcjiort  a  s])e(ial  order  that  had  not  previously 
been  committed  to  it.  Thus  the  exclusive  con- 
trol over  tlie  bringing  in  of  special  rules  and  of 
aniemlnients  to  the  standing  rules  was  vested 
in  the  committee  on  rules.  On  Marcli  17, 
1910,  however,  the  high  constitutional  priv- 
ilege of  any  member  to  bring  in  a  proposal  re- 
lating to  the  rules  without  reference  to  the 
committee  on  rules  was  asserted  on  the  floor  of 
the  House;  and  on  March  19,  1910,  the  Speak- 
er's ruling  to  the  contrary  was  overruled, 
upon  appeal,  by  the  House.  See  Insurgents 
IN  Congress;  Rules  of  Congress. 

A.  N.  H. 

RULE  OF  1756.  See  Continuous  Voyages; 
Dependencies;  Neutral  Trade. 
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Evolution  of  the  Rules.— The  rules  of  Con- 
gns.H,  like  till'  rules  of  legislative  bodii's  grii- 
(•rully  in  the  I'nited  States,  were  founded  origi- 
nally upon  the  |)roc<(lure  of  the  English  House 
of  Commons,  subject  to  the  limitations  im- 
posed by  the  Federal  Constitution  {sec  Rules 
OK  LE<iisi.ATlVE  I'.oDiKs).  The  early  rules  of 
both  houses  provided  for  a  simple  and  reg\ilar 
order  f>f  businesH  and  imposed  no  limits  upon 
the  freedom  of  <lebnte.  They  ignored  the  exist- 
ence of  political  parties,  and  extended  to  each 
member  the  same  right  to  tlic  attention  of  the 
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house.  The  sjiirit  of  the  early  rules  was  equal 
opportunities  to  all  and  special  privileges  to 
none.  Procedure  in  the  Senate  ia  yet  char- 
acterized by  this  early  simi)litily  and  regular- 
ity, but  in  the  House  contemporary  procedure 
is  characterized  by  great  complexity  and  ir- 
regularity. The  elTect  is  to  deprive  ordinary 
members,  and  especially  members  not  of  the 
majority  party,  of  the  same  o|)portunitie8  ta 
influence  the  action  of  the  House  as  are  cn- 
joy<Ml  by  a  privilege<l  few.  The  essence  of  the 
change  has  bccu  the  couceutration  of  control 
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over  the  deliberations  of  the  TTouse  in  llie 
hands  of  the  Speaker  and  other  leaders  of  the 
majority  party. 

The  causes  of  this  chan<?e  have  been  two- 
fold: (1)  the  development  of  the  physical 
conditions  under  which  the  business  of  the 
House  must  be  transacted;  (2)  the  rise  of 
the  system  of  government  by  party.  The  lead- 
ing features  of  the  control  of  the  House  by 
the  majority  party  are:  (1)  the  classification 
of  business;  (2)  the  arrangement  of  the  or- 
der of  business;  (3)  the  assignment  of  special 
privileges  to  favored  classes  of  business  and 
to  favored  groups  of  members;  (4)  the  limita- 
tion of  debate;  (5)  the  development  of  party 
organization.  All  bills  and  resolutions  are 
now  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  is 
placed  on  a  separate  calendar  for  considera- 
tion in  regular  order,  subject  to  displacement 
by  special  orders  in  a  manner  tliat  will  be  ex- 
plained. The  four  calendars  are :  (1)  the  union 
calendar,  on  which  are  placed  all  public  bills 
or  resolutions  relating  to  the  raising  or  ex- 
penditure of  public  money;  (2)  the  house  cal- 
endar, on  which  are  placed  all  other  public 
bills  or  resolutions;  (3)  the  private  calendar, 
on  which  are  placed  all  private  measures;  (4) 
the  calendar  for  unanimous  consent,  established 
in  1909,  to  which  non-contentious  measures 
niaj-  be  transferred  from  the  other  calendars 
for  the  purpose  of  expediting  their  passage 
(see  Calendar  of  Legislative  Bodies;    Cx\.l- 

ENDAR    WEDNE:SDAY). 

Tlie  regular  order  of  business,  first  definitely 
established  in  1811,  was  as  follows:  (1) 
prayer;  2)  reading  and  correction  of  the 
journal;  (3)  correction  of  reference  of  public 
bills;  (4)  disposal  of  business  on  the  Speaker's 
table  (messages  from  the  President  and  Sen- 
ate, etc.)  ;  (5)  unfinished  business;  (6)  morn- 
ing hour  for  consideration  of  bills  called  up 
by  committees  (see  Morxing  Hour)  ;  (7)  mo- 
tions to  go  into  committee  of  the  whole  hovise 
on  the  state  of  the  Union  (for  consideration  of 
business  on  the  union  calendar)  ;  (8)  orders 
of  the  day.  Certain  days,  however,  were  event- 
ually set  aside  for  special  classes  of  business 
(see  Private  Bills  Day).  On  certain  other 
days  the  rules  were  regularly  subject  to  sus- 
pension for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
unanimous  consent;  and  on  any  day  busi- 
ness might  be  transacted  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, if  a  member  could  secure  recognition  for 
the  purpose.  The  regular  order  of  business 
in  time  ceased  to  bind  the  House  to  a  daily 
routine,  since  the  system  of  making  certain 
important  subjects  privileged  permitted  the 
interruption  of  the  regular  order  by  mat- 
ters which,  in  fact,  often  supplanted  it 
entirely  for  days  at  a  time.  Indeed,  regular 
orders  of  the  day,  svrch  as  exist  for  example  in 
the  Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives 
(see  Rules  of  Legislative  Bodies),  have  long 
been  in  disuse  in  the  federal  House,  their  place 
being  taken  by  special  orders  of  business  de- 


vised and  accepted  by  the  House  for  special 

purposes. 

Privileged  Committees. — The  privilege  of  in- 
terrupting the  reguhir  order  of  business  was 
assigned:  (1)  to  certain  standing  coumiittecs; 
(2)  to  all  committees  dealing  with  certain 
classes  of  business;  (3)  to  all  committees  of 
conference  for  tiie  purpose  of  making  reports. 
The  last,  which  have  precedence  over  all  other 
business,  were  privileged  in  order  to  expedite 
the  final  passage  of  legislation,  which  had  pre- 
viously passed  both  House  and  Senate,  but  in 
difl'ercnt  form.  The  privileged  classes  of  busi- 
ness include  all  bills  and  resolutions  which 
have  to  do  with  the  raising  or  expenditure  of 
public  money. 

The  privileged  eommittees  are  now  twenty- 
one  in  number,  comprising  most  of  the  imix)r- 
tant  standing  committees  of  the  House;  but  the 
key  to  the  contemporary  procedure  in  the  House 
is  to  be  found  in  the  unique  privileges  assigned 
to  the  committee  on  rules.  This  committee 
was  converted  from  a  select  into  a  standing 
committee  in  1880,  and,  although  the  Speaker 
had  regularly  served  thereon  since  1858,  it  was 
not  until  the  time  of  Speaker  Carlisle  (1883- 
1889)  that  it  began  to  assume  its  recent  im- 
portance. By  successive  rulings  of  the  Speak- 
er and  orders  of  the  House  this  committee  was 
gradually  invested  with  power  effectively  to 
control  the  order  of  business  by  means  of 
special  orders  for  special  purposes,  reported 
at  any  time  subject  to  the  assent  of  a  major- 
ity. Such  high  privilege,  when  enjoyed  by  a 
committee  on  rules,  working  in  harmony  with 
a  partisan  Speaker  (see  Speaker  of  the 
House),  and  supported  by  a  permanent  and 
compact  majority,  was  capable  of  converting 
the  House  of  Representatives  into  a  mere  legis- 
lative machine  for  registering  and  making 
effective  the  will  of  that  majority. 

This  potentiality  of  partisan  control  was 
made  a  reality  by  the  limitation  of  debate. 
By  the  use  of  the  hour  rule  (see)  and  the 
previous  question  (see),  a  leader  of  the  House 
(see),  acting  under  a  special  rule  reported  for 
the  purpose  by  the  committee  on  rules,  can 
control  debate  and  secure  a  vote  at  its  termi- 
nation. Along  with  this  concentration  of  power 
in  the  majority  party,  went  a  corresponding 
consolidation  of  party  organization.  Both  the 
Speaker  and  the  committee  on  rules  were  made 
responsible  to  the  majority  party  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  party  caucus  (see  Legis- 
lative: Caucus  for  Legislation).  Thereby  a 
partisan  majority  was  enabled  to  make  an 
effective  use  of  its  power.  The  exercise  of  the 
power  conferred  upon  the  Speaker  and  the 
committee  on  rules,  however,  eventually  gave 
rise  to  discontent,  culminating  in  the  year 
1909.  A  minority  of  the  then  majority  party 
complained  that  their  advice  received  insuffi- 
cient consideration  by  the  party  leaders,  and 
that  through  the  mechanism  of  the  party  or- 
ganization and  its  control  of  the  House  their 
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consent  to  tlie  official  party  policy  was  ren- 
dered superfluous.  The  minority  party  com- 
plained tiiat  it  was  deprived  of  an  adequate 
opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  its  case 
against  the  measures  of  the  majority.  In- 
dividual members  of  all  parties  complained: 
( 1 )  that  the  Speaker  exercised  a  mischievous 
influence  through  his  power  to  block  private 
and  local  bills,  usually  passed  by  unanimous 
consent,  by  refusing  recognition  to  the  mem- 
bers wishing  to  call  them  up;  (2)  that  priv- 
ileged business  too  frequently  interrupted  the 
consideration  of  non-partisan  measures;  (3) 
that  there  was  no  means  of  compelling  com- 
mittees to  report  measures  once  committed  to 
them  back  to  the  House. 

Recent  Reforms. — By  the  reform  of  the  rules 
in  1909-10  several  of  these  grievances  were 
redressed.  The  Speaker's  power  to  block  legis- 
lation by  unanimous  consent  was  destroyed 
March  15,  1909,  by  the  establisliment  of  a 
special  calendar  for  unanimous  consent,  upon 
which  bills  may  be  placed  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Speaker.  This  calendar  is  taken 
up  on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each 
month  and  the  bills  tiiercon  are  called  in  order. 
Those  to  which  any  objection  is  made  are 
replaced  on  the  regular  calendars,  and  tlie 
otiiers  are  proceeded  with  so  far  as  the  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  House  will  permit.  The 
vexatious  interruption  of  ordinary  by  privi- 
leged business  was  restricted  (March  1,  If), 
1909)  by  the  establishment  of  Calendar 
Wednesday  {see),  tims  giving  the  House  one 
day  a  week  when  ordinary  business  might 
take  its  regular  course.  The  power  of  a  com- 
mittee to  pigeon-hole  a  popular  measure  was 
destroyed  (June  17,  1910)  by  a  new  rule 
enabling  the  House  to  discharge  any  committee 
from  furtlier  consideration  of  a  bill  and  to 
give  to  such  a  bill  priority  of  consideration 
over  any  other  bills  subsequently  reported  by 
the  same  committee.  The  opportunities  of  a 
minority  party  clTectively  to  criticize  the  legis- 
lation of  a  majority  were  enlarged  (March  15, 
1909)  by  providing  that,  after  the  previous 
question  is  ordered  on  the  passage  of  a  bill 
or  joint  resolution,  one  motion  to  recommit 
shall  be  in  order,  when  the  Sjx'aker  is  bound 
to  recognize  a  representative  of  the  minority 
for  the  purpose  of  olTering  a  substitute  for 
the  measure  of  the  majority.  Finally  tite 
speakership  was  separated  from  the  committee 
on  rules  (March  ]9,  1910),  and  by  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  stripped  of  tlie  power 
of  appointing  committees  (January  19,  1911). 
The  committee  on  rules  was  reorganized,  and 
doubled  in  size.  The  majority  of  the  new 
committee  on  rules,  however,  like  tlie  old, 
represented  the  majority  of  the  domiiuuit  party 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  discontented  minority 
of  that  party,  and  the  latter  were  still  forced 
to  choose  between  abiding  by  the  decisions  of 
the  majority  in  the  party  caucus  or  going 
over  to  the  opposition. 


The  reorganized  committee  on  rules  exercises 
the  same  power  as  its  predecessor.  A  speci- 
men of  its  special  orders  is  that  governing 
the  debate  on  the  final  passage  of  the  Postal 
Savings  Banks  Bill   (June  7,  1911). 

Resolved,  that  immediately  upon  the  adoption 
of  this  resolution,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
in  the  House  Senate  Bill  5&76.  .  .  .  Eight  hours 
shall  be  allowed  for  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill,  one  half  of  said  time  to  be 
controlled  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
PostofBces  and  Post-roads,  and  one  half  by  the 
senior  minority  member  of  said  committee.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  general  debate,  it  shall  be  in  or- 
der for  the  minority  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  word  'that'  .  .  .  and  in- 
sert a  new  text.  Thereupon  the  previous  question 
shall  bo  considered  as  ordered  on  the  minority's 
amendment  .  .  . ,  and  on  the  bill  to  final  passage, 
without  delay,  intervening  motion,  or  appeal,  ex- 
cept a  motion  to  recommit. 

In  this  instance  the  majority  party  declined 
to  permit  any  debate  under  the  five-minute 
rule  (see),  or  amendments  to  particular 
clauses  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  the  real  debate 
on  that  bill  took  place  in  the  caucus  of  the 
majority  party,  and  amendments  clause  by 
clause  were  made  there.  The  minority  party 
was  permitted  only  to  bring  forward  a  com- 
l)lcte  alternative  bill  of  its  own,  and  the  de- 
bate was  confined  to  general  principles  in 
order  that  the  details  of  the  measure  as  de- 
termined in  the  majority  party  caucus  might 
not  be  altered.  Thus  the  recent  reform  of  the 
House  rules,  though  depriving  the  majority 
party,  acting  either  through  the  Speaker  or 
through  the  committee  on  rules,  of  the  power 
to  prevent  the  consideration  by  the  House  of 
non-contentious  business,  has  not  diminished 
its  power  to  control  the  action  of  the  House 
on  partisan  measures.  The  rules  still  provide 
special  privileges  for  party  leaders,  and  con- 
gressional government  remains  government 
through  parties.  It  was  expected  that  the 
rules  would  be  extensively  revised  by  the 
Democratic  Sixty-third  Congress  but  no  ma- 
terial changes  were  made  during  the  first 
two  sessions   (to  1914). 

See  Committee  System;  Congress;  House 
OF  Representatives;  Instirofnts  in  Con- 
ouEss;  Rules  of  Legislative  Bodies; 
Speaker. 
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Actual  aovertinicnt  (190S).  ch.  xiv;  V.  S. 
Reinsch,  American  Lefiislaturcs  and  Legis- 
lative Methods  (1907),  ch.  ii:  Readings  on 
Am.  Fed.  Uorcnuvent  (1909).  ch.  vii;  L.  G. 
McConachie.  Congressional  Committees  (1898), 
chs.  iv-vi;  M.  P.  Follett,  The  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Represcutatircs  (1896),  chs.  vi-x; 
VV.  Wilson,  Congressional  Oovernm<>nt  (Ist  ed., 
1885),  chs.  ii,  iii;  Congressional  Record, 
passim.  A.   N.    Holoomde. 
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Purpose  of  Rules  of  Procedure. — The  federal 
and  ^tate  constitutions  provide  that  each  house 
of  Congress  and  of  the  several  state  legis- 
latures shall  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. These  rules,  however,  are  subject 
to  limitations  imposed  by  the  several  con- 
stitutions, and  to  interpretation  by  the  pre- 
siding officers.  Hence  the  law  of  procedure 
in  American  legislative  bodies  is  composed  of 
constitutional  precepts,  legislative  regulations, 
and.  when  these  are  silent  or  of  doubtful  appli- 
cation, official  rulings.  These  last,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  formal  rules,  were  originally 
founded  upon  the  practice  of  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  "the  model,"  so  JefiFerson 
tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,  "which  we  have  all  studied." 
"Its  rules,"  Jefferson  declared,  "are  probably 
as  wisely  constructed  for  governing  the  debates 
of  a  deliberative  body,  and  obtaining  its  true 
sense,  as  any  which  can  become  known  to  us," 
and  thereupon,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the 
United  States  Senate  over  which  Jefferson  then 
presided,  he  prepared  his  Manual,  "a  sketch, 
which  those  who  come  after  me  will  successive- 
ly correct  and  fill  up  till  a  code  of  rules  shall 
be  formed  for  the  use  of  the  Senate,  the  effects 
of  which  may  be  accuracy  in  business,  economy 
of  time,  order,  uniformity,  and  impartiality." 
This  is  the  best  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
rules  of  procedure  in  legislative  bodies.  Jef- 
ferson was  equally  alive  to  certain  other  ad- 
vantages of  orderly  rules  of  procedure,  ob- 
serving that  "these  forms  as  instituted  by  our 
ancestors,  operated  as  a  check  and  control  on 
the  actions  of  the  majority,  and  were,  in  many 
instances,  a  shelter  and  protection  to  the  min- 
ority .  .  .  And  whether  these  forms  be  in  all 
cases  the  most  rational  or  not,  is  really  not 
of  so  great  importance.  It  is  much  more 
material  that  there  should  be  a  rule  to  go 
by,  than  what  that  rule  is;  that  there  may 
be  uniformity  of  proceeding  in  business,  not 
subject  to  the  caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  cap- 
tiousness   of   the    [majority   of]    members." 

Jefferson's  Manual  was  at  once  accepted  as 
the  standard  digest  of  parliamentary  law  in 
tlie  United  States.  It  has  always  remained 
tlie  chief  reliance  of  presiding  officers  in  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  long  served  as  a 
model  for  the  guidance  of  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  states.  It  was  formally  adopted 
by  the  federal  House  of  Representatives  in 
18.37,  but  has  never  been  closely  followed  by 
the  House  and  is  now  in  large  part  superseded 
(see  Rules  of  Congress).  In  American  legis- 
lative bodies  the  most  important  questions  of 
procedure  are  generally  determined  by  con- 
stitutional precepts.  These  may  be  convenient- 
ly found  in  F.  J.  Stimson,  Federal  and  State 


Co)h^titution^  of  the  United  States  (1908). 
In  municipal  legislatures  similar  questions  are 
often  determined  by  the  municipal  charter 
or  general  statute  of  municipal  corporations. 
All  legislative  bodies,  however,  possess  a  more 
or  less  extensive  set  of  rules  of  their  own. 
The  rules  of  the  Boston  city  council  (1911) 
are  thirty-two  in  numl)er  and  deal  with  the 
president,  motions,  readings,  reconsideration, 
conduct  of  members,  standing  committees, 
order  of  business,  report  of  committees,  and 
some  minor  matters.  The  rules  of  the  Massa- 
cluisetts  House  of  Representatives  (1911)  are 
one  hundred  and  five  in  number  and  deal  with 
a  somewhat  wider  range  of  topics.  The  former 
rules  imply,  and  tlie  latter  expressly  state  that 
"the  rules  of  parliamentary  practice  shall 
govern  ...  in  all  cases  to  which  they  are 
applicable,  and  in  which  they  are  not  incon- 
sistent with"  the  rules  of  the  house. 

Order  of  Business;  Conduct  of  Debate. — In 
practice  the  most  important  rules  of  legis- 
lative bodies  are  those  dealing  with  the  order 
of  business  and  the  conduct  of  debate.  The 
greater  the  number  of  members  in  a  legislative 
body,  the  quantity  and  variety  of  business 
brought  before  it,  and  the  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic in  its  proceedings,  the  more  complicated 
does  the  order  of  business  become,  and  the  more 
restricted  the  privilege  of  debate.  In  the 
Boston  city  council,  with  nine  members  and 
fewer  powers  than  are  ordinarily  lodged  in 
municipal  councils,  there  are  no  restrictions 
upon  debate,  except  that  two-thirds  of  the 
members  may  at  any  time  suspend  the  rules 
and  then  terminate  a  debate.  The  order  of 
business  is  as  follows:  (1)  communications 
from  the  mayor;  (2)  presentation  of  petitions, 
memorials,  and  remonstrances;    (3)    hearings; 

(4)  unfinished  business  of  preceding  meetings; 

(5)  orders  of  notice  of  hearings;  (6)  reports 
of  city  officers;  (7)  reports  of  committees; 
(8)  motions,  orders,  and  resolutions.  All 
business  can  be  easily  despatched  in  regular 
order,  and  each  member  has  an  equal  opportun- 
ity to  address  the  council  and  bring  business 
before  it. 

In  the  Massachusetts  House  of  Represent- 
atives, with  two  hundred  and  forty  members 
and  the  usual  powers  of  the  lower  house  of 
a  state  legislature,  the  rules  are  more  compli- 
cated. No  member  may  speak  twice  to  the 
same  question  until  all  who  wish  to  speak 
once  have  done  so,  and  debate  may  be  closed 
either  immediately  or  at  a  specified  time  by 
a  majority  of  those  present.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, these  motions  are  not  often  used  for  par- 
tisan purposes,  and  the  absence  of  a  limit  to 
the  duration  of  a  session  permits  much  free- 
dom of  debate.     The  regular  order  of  business 
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is:  (1)  the  consideration  of  petitions  and 
similar  papers;  (2)  the  reports  of  committees; 
(3)  the  orders  of  the  day.  There  is  no  class- 
ification of  business,  and  but  a  single  calen- 
dar (see)  upon  which  all  bills  and  resolutions 
are  placed  in  order.  Those  to  which  there 
is  no  objection  are  first  disposed  of,  conten- 
tious matter  coming  next  in  order,  and  all  un- 
finished business  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
orders  for  the  next  day.  No  matter  which  has 
been  duly  placed  in  the  orders  of  the  day  may 
be  discharged  therefrom  or  considered  under 
the  rules  out  of  the  regular  order.  There  are 
no  privileged  committees,  and  the  rule  provid- 
ing for  a  regular  order  may  not  be  changed 
without  the  consent  of  four-fifths  of  the  mem- 
bers present.  Thus  non-partisan  measures  are 
accorded  the  same  privileges  as  partisan  meas- 
ures; and  a  partisan  majority  under  the 
rules  possesses  no  advantage  over  a  minority 
except  that  of  limiting  debate,  a  power  not 
often  employed  for  partisan  purposes.  In  the 
states  generally  there  are  similar  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  in  practice  more  or  less  effective- 
ly secure  the  individual  members  against  "the 
caprice  of  the  Speaker  or  captiousness  of  the 
[majority  of]  members."  In  some  states,  how- 
ever, as  in  New  York,  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness and  the  conflict  of  parties  have  developed 
a  more  complicated  procedure,  a  development 
which  has  culminated  in  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives   (see  Rules  of  Congress). 

See  Calendar  of  Legislative  Bodies; 
Clo.sure;  Congress;  House  of  Represent- 
atives; Parliamentary  Law;  Previous  Ques- 
tion; Rules  of  Congress;  Speaker;  State 
Legislature. 

References:  T.  JefTerson,  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice  (many  editions)  ;  U.  S.  Sen- 
ate, Manual,  1009;  House,  Manual  (published 
by  each  Congress)  ;  L.  S.  Cusliing,  Lex  Parlia- 
mentaria:  The  Laic  and  Practice  of  Legisla- 
tive Assemblies  (1S74)  ;  L.  S.  Gushing,  Rules 
of  Proceeding  in  Deliberative  Assemblies 
(1877)  ;  H.  M.  Robert,  Pocket  Manual  of  Rules 
of  Order  for  Deliberative  Assemblies  (1870); 
VV.  S.  Robinson,  Warrington's  Manual  for  the 
Information  of  Officers  and  Members  of  Legis- 
latures, Conventions,  Societies,  etc.  (1875); 
O.  M.  Wilson,  Digest  of  Parliamentary  Law 
(1869)  ;  G.  T.  Fish,  American  Manual  of  Par- 
liamentary Law  (1880).        A.  N.  Holcombe. 

RULES  OF  STATE  LEGISLATURES.  The 
gcnrral  priiuiitlf  in  states  as  in  ('oiigress  is 
that  each  house  shall  make  rules  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  own  business;  but  the  state  legis- 
latures are  much  hedged  about  by  constitution- 
al provisions  intended  to  secure  deliberation, 
publicity  and  the  right  of  the  minority  to  be 
heard.  Most  states,  for  example,  provide  that 
the  subject  of  each  bill  shall  be  clearly  set 
forth  in  its  title;  and  that  no  bill  shall  be 
passed  till  after  a  report  of  a  committee. 
Similar  prescriptions  arc  the  reading  of  bills 
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in  full;  reading  on  several  different  days;  the 
call  of  ayes  and  nays  bj'  a  stated  number  or 
proportion  of  the  members.  Precautions  are 
taken  to  be  sure  that  a  bill  which  goes  upon 
the  statute  book  has  actually  passed  through 
both  houses  in  the  form  in  which  it  is  finally 
printed. 

Nevertheless  a  large  field  for  local  discretion 
is  left,  and  codes  of  rules  grow  up  which  are 
perpetuated  from  year  to  year,  by  the  practice 
of  each  new  house  adopting  the  rules  of  the 
preceding  house  till  otherwise  ordered.  The 
rules  are  commonly  printed  in  a  handbook,  to- 
gether with  other  information. 

All  American  legislative  bodies  except  the 
federal  Senate  have  a  powerful  presiding 
officer:  the  speaker  in  the  lower  house  (in- 
variably chosen  by  that  house)  ;  and  a  presi- 
dent chosen  in  the  upper  house,  excejjt  wliere 
the  lieutenant-governor  is  ex  officio  presiding 
officer  of  the  senate.  The  speaker  always,  and 
tlie  presiding  officer  of  the  senate  usually, 
appoints  the  committees.  In  most  legislatures 
the  rules  permit  the  committees  to  smother 
legislation  simply  by  failing  to  report  upon 
it.  The  chairmen  of  committees  are  apt  to 
exercise  their  own  discretion  about  calling 
committees  together  upon  critical  business. 

The  rules  are,  like  those  of  Congress,  an 
elaborate  and  complicated  code  nominally  in- 
tended to  provide  for  keeping  order,  giving 
members  a  fair  chance  of  debate,  and  bringing 
up  for  decision  those  questions  in  which  the 
house  is  most  interested.  They  include  usually 
a  limitation  on  the  length  or  number  of 
speeches  by  members,  and  provide  for  the  pre- 
vious question.  Under  this  system  the  speaker 
of  the  lower  house  has  practically  a  veto  on 
all  bills  presented,  and  a  combination  of  the 
cliairmen  of  the  principal  committees  can  also 
liang  up  legislation.  Where  there  is  a  state 
boss  of  the  party  dominant  in  a  legislature,  he 
takes  part  and  decides  which  questions  shall  or 
shall  not  be  pressed;  but  his  hand,  and  that 
(if  the  legislature  can  he  forced  in  many  eases 
by  a  determined  governor,  who  appeals  to  the 
jx'ople  to  put  a  pressure  on  their  legislature. 

The  rules  of  legislative  bodies  can  be  sus- 
pended by  an  easy  process,  such  as  a  two- 
tliirds  vote  of  members  present,  and  that 
method  is  adopted  for  rushing  legislation 
tliroiiph  in  the  last  hours  of  a  session.  In 
addition  the  rules  of  the  house  and  the  con- 
stitutional provisions  as  to  the  reading  of 
bills  and  other  details  can  be.  and  frequently 
are.  set  aside  by  the  principle  of  unanimous 
consent.  By  that  choice  it  is  assumed,  unlesa 
some  memlier  objects,  that  a  quorum  is 
present;  that  a  vote  has  been  taken;  that  a 
bill  has  been  read  in  full :  that  the  text  has 
been  perfected.  A  rombination  of  members 
who  despair  otherwise  of  passing  bills  in  which 
they  arc  interested  (often  meritorious  bills)  is 
formed  to  discourage  any  objection  to  any 
one  of  a  group  of  pending  measures. 
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Rules  are  frequently  revised;  sometimes  to 
make  them  clearer,  quite  as  often  in  order  to 
•jive  larger  power  to  the  few  men  inside  the 
U'';islative  machinery  who  understand  and  con- 
trol it. 

See  CoMsiiTTEE  System  in  the  United 
States;  Debates  in  Legislatures;  Expul- 
sion OF  Members;  Filibusterixg  in  Legis- 
lation; Investigations,  Legislative;  Legis- 
lation; Legislature  and  Legislative  Re- 
form ;  Order  of  Business  ;  Reports  of  Com- 
mittees;   State  Legislature. 

References:  P.  S.  Reinsch,  .l?n.  Legislatures 
(11)07),  chs.  iv-vi;  F.  J.  Stimson,  Fed.  and 
State  Constitutions   (1908),  §§  300-304. 

A.  B.  Hart. 

RUM,  ROMANISM   AND   REBELLION.     A 

phrase  characterizing  the  Democratic  party, 
used  by  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Burchard,  spokesman 
of  a  delegation  of  Protestant  clergymen,  Oc- 
tober 30,  1884,  in  an  address  in  New  York 
City,  to  James  G.  Blaine  (see),  Republican 
presidential  candidate.  The  alliteration  was 
immediately  used  with  great  effect  by  Demo- 
crats to ,  win  back  the  Irish  supporters  from 
Mr.  Blaine.  0.  C.  H. 

RURAL  DISTRICT  COUNCIL.  By  the  Lo- 
cal Government  Act  of  1894  (57  and  58  Vic- 
toria. C.  73)  such  portions  of  each  English 
county  as  were  not  comprised  within  boroughs 
or  urban  districts  {see  Local  Government  in 
England)  were  organized  into  rural  dis- 
tricts. These  rural  districts  are  made  up  of 
groups  of  parishes  (see  Parish  Council  in 
England)  and  are  usually  coterminous 
with  the  poor  law  unions  (see  Poor  Law 
Guardians  in  England).  There  are  at 
present  675  rural  districts  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  administrative  organ  of  the  rural 
district  is  an  unpaid  council,  tlie  size  of  which 
is  fixed  by  the  authorities  of  the  county,  and 
the  members  of  which  are  elected  for  a  three- 
year  term,  one  third  retiring  annually  unless 
the  county  council  allows  the  whole  member- 
ship to  retire  every  third  year.  The  qualifi- 
cations for  voting  are  the  same  as  in  urban 
districts  (see  Urban  District  Council),  and 
women  are  eligible  to  election  as  rural  district 
councillors.  The  rural  district  council  has 
powers  which  relate  chiefly  to  highways  and 
sanitation;  but  its  authority  in  these  fields  is 
somewhat  more  restricted  than  that  of  the 
urban  district  council.  In  the  matter  of  high- 
ways it  exercises  jurisdiction  over  subsidiary 
roads  only;  main  thoroughfares  are  under  the 
control  of  the  county  council.  The  rural  dis- 
trict council  has,  however,  jurisdiction  over 
both  main  and  subsidiary  drainage;  it  has 
charge  of  rural  hospitals;  and  it  is  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  the  local  water  supply.  Some 
of  its  duties  may  be,  and  frequently  are,  dele- 
gated to  the  parish  councils  (see  Parish 
Council)  .     Tlie     council     levies     no     special 


rate.  General  expenses  arc  defrayed  out  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  poor  rate  (see  Poor  Law 
(^UAKiuANs)  and  expenses  which  are  properly 
chargeal>le  to  individual  parishes  are  levied 
upon  them.  Rural  district  administration  is 
closely  supervised  by  the  County  Council  and 
tlie  Local  Government  Board.  By  concurrent 
action  of  these  two  authorities  a  rural  dis- 
trict may  be  converted  into  an  urban  district 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  council  thereby 
augmented.  See  Districts,  Rural,  Adminis- 
trative; Local  Government  in  England; 
Villages,  References:  J.  Redlich  and  F.  W. 
Hirst,  Local  Government  in  England  (1903), 
II,  119-144;  Robert  Donald,  Muniviiial  Year 
Booh  of  the  United  Kingdom  (1910),  353-372; 
Local  Government  Board,  Annual  Reports. 

W.  B.  MuNRO. 

RURAL  DIVISIONS,  MINOR.  Counties  in 
the  soutliern  and  far  western  states  and  towns 
and  townships  in  the  north  Atlantic  and  north 
central  states  are  divided  into  smaller  dis- 
tricts for  special  purposes  of  local  administra- 
tion, such  as  schools,  roads,  elections  and  petty 
justice.  In  most  states,  school  districts  are 
regularly  incorporated,  with  their  own  power 
of  taxation;  these  and  often  other  unincorpo- 
rated districts  elect  local  officials;  but  some 
districts  are  purely  administrative  subdivisions 
of  the  larger  areas.  In  southern  and  far  west- 
ern states  county  districts  are  generally  larg- 
er than  the  subdistricts  of  towns  or  town- 
sliips  in  other  states;  and  to  some  extent  take 
the  place  of  a  system  of  township  government. 

School  Districts. — The  subdivision  of  towns 
and  townships  into  petty  school  districts  was 
formerly  the  general  rule  in  the  north  Atlantic 
and  north  central  states.  The  more  recent 
tendency  has  been  to  make  the  town  the  pri- 
mary unit  for  school  administration;  but  in 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Michi- 
gan, Illinois,  Kansas  and  Nebraska  small 
school  districts  still  prevail;  and  in  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  and  North  and  South  Dakota  a 
school  district  may  be  either  an  entire  town- 
ship or  a  subdivision  of  a  township. 

In  the  southern  and  far  western  states,  coun- 
ties are  regularlj'  divided  into  school  districts; 
and  in  most  cases  these  districts  are  distinct 
municipal  corporations.  But  in  the  southern 
states  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  and  in  Louis- 
iana, the  district  officers  are  appointed  by  the 
county  school  officials;  and  in  some  of  the  far 
western  states  (Colorado  and  California) 
school  taxes  are  levied  by  the  county  boards. 

Road  Districts. — Country  roads  in  the  United 
States  have  for  the  most  part  been  constructed 
and  repaired  by  a  labor  or  poll  tax,  under  the 
direction  of  overseers  of  road  districts  into 
which  the  towns  and  counties  have  been  di- 
vided. These  district  overseers  have  often 
been  elected  by  the  road  districts;  but  with 
increased  attention  to  the  building  of  im- 
proved   roads   the    tendency    is    to   use    larger 
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areas.  In  most  of  the  north  Atlantic  and 
north  central  states  local  road  officials  are 
usually  town  officers,  in  some  states  district 
overseers  being  appointed  by  the  town;  and  in 
many  of  those  states,  the  more  important  roads 
are  now  looked  after  by  county  and  state  olR- 
cers.  In  the  southern  and  far  western  states, 
district  road  officers  are  usually  appointed  by 
county  officials;  but  in  Idaho  and  Wasliinj^- 
ton  road  overseers  are  elected  in  each  district. 

Judicial  Districts. — In  the  southern  and  far 
western  stales  counties  are  reguhirly  divided 
into  districts  for  the  election  of  justices  of  the 
peace;  and  in  some  states  these  are  also  tlie 
districts  for  electing  members  of  the  county 
boards.  In  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, districts  are  called  magisterial  districts; 
in  Tennessee,  civil  districts;  in  California, 
judicial   townships. 

These  judicial  districts  are  sometimes  used 
as  election  precincts;  but  in  some  states  elec- 
tion precincts  are  separately  established.  Some 
of  the  large  towns  and  townships  of  the  nortli 
Atlantic  and  north  central  states  are  divided 
into  election  precincts,  usually  where  tliere 
are  two  or  more  villages  in  the  same  town. 

Rural  Districts  for  Other  Purposes. — These 
are  sometimes  established  in  particular  locali- 
ties, for  carrying  out  public  works  which  affect 
several  of  tlie  regular  local  districts.  Sucli 
are  drainage  districts  in  Illinois,  and  levee 
districts  in  the  southern  Mississippi  Valley 
states. 

See  Borough;  Districts,  Rural,  Adminis- 
trative; Finance,  Local  Systems  of;  Hun- 
dred; Riding;  School  District;  Villages, 
Incorporated. 

Reference:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Oovfcrnment  in 
Counties,  Towns  and  ViUagcs   (I'JOG).  ch.  x. 

John  A.  Fairlie. 

RURAL  FREE  DELIVERY.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  compreliensive  systom  for  the  free 
delivery  of  mail  in  rural  districts  constitutes 
one  of  the  latest  and  most  important  efforts 
to  increase  the  facilities  and  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  the  postal  service.  Free  delivery  in  tlie 
cities  was  begun  in  1SG.3  and  now  prevails  in 
all,  or  practically  ail,  cities  and  towns  having 
postal  receipts  of  not  less  than  $10,000  annual- 
ly and  meeting  certain  other  conditions  in 
respect  to  paved  sidewalks  and  numbered 
houses.  Rural  free  delivery,  after  numerous 
experiments,  was  dffinitoly  established  in  1002. 
The  system  was  begnn  in  a  small  way  but  has 
been  rapidly  extended  until,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Postmaster  General  for  1010, 
this  service  had,  on  .Tune  .30  of  that  year,  in 
operation  on  41,079  routes,  required  the  sorv- 
ires  of  40,007  carriers  nnd  entailed  expend- 
itures during  the  preceding  year  of  .$.10,844,- 
06.'). 8L  The  Postmaster  CJeneral  reports  that, 
next  to  the  low  postnge  rate  on  second  class 
mail,  this  service  is  responsible  for  tlie  princi- 
pal    inroad    into    the    profits    of    the    postal 


system.  He  adds,  however,  that  this  expense 
is  justifiable  on  account  of  the  undoubted 
services  rendered.  The  establishment  of 
routes  is  wholly  within  the  discretion  of  tlie 
Postmaster  General.  Action  is  usually  taken 
upon  application  made  to  him  by  persons 
interested  or  by  the  local  postmaster.  Such 
application  must  be  supported  by  a  petition 
signed  by  at  least  150  persons  representing  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  families  living  on  the 
proposed  route.  The  rural  carriers  are  select- 
ed tlirough  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  See 
Parcel  Post;  Postal  System  of  the  United 
States.  Reference:  U.  S.  Postmaster  General, 
Annual  Reports,  Official  Postal  Guide  (an- 
nual). W.  F.  Willoughby. 

RURAL  POLICE.    See  Police,  Rubal. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN.  Benjamin  Rush  (1745- 
181li)  was  born  at  Byberry,  Pa.,  December  24, 
1745.  He  studied  medicine  at  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1768  graduated  in  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Edinburgli.  He  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  1769  and  settled  at  Philadel- 
phia, eventually  taking  the  highest  rank  in  his 
profession.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
early  Revolutionary  movements,  was  a  member 
of  the  provisional  congress  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1775-76  surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
navy.  In  July,  1776,  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  1777  he  was  appointed  surgeon- 
general,  and  shortly  pliysician-general,  of  the 
middle  department,  and  saw  active  service,  but 
resigned  in  1778  on  account  of  some  dilTerencc 
with  Washington,  and  as  a  protest  against  the 
management  of  hospital  stores.  He  interested 
himself  in  the  establisiiment  of  public  schools, 
and,  in  1783,  of  Dickinson  College.  He  was  a 
m('inl)er  of  the  convention  that  ratified  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  in  1787,  and  of  the  state  con- 
stitutional convention.  In  1790  he  succeeded 
Franklin  as  president  of  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery.  From  1700 
until  his  death  lie  was  treasurer  of  the  United 
States  mint.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  April 
19,  1813.  References:  "Excerpts  from  the  Pa- 
jiers  of  Dr.  Hciijaniin  Rusli"  in  /'r>i>i.  Mag.  of 
IIi,it.  and  Biography,  XXIX  (1005);  M.  Far- 
rand,  Records  of  the  Federal  Conrention 
(1911)  :  J.  T.  Scharf  and  T.  Westcott.  Hist,  of 
Philadelphia   (1884).  W.  MacD. 

RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  EUSTIS.  William  E. 
Russell  (1857-1800)  was  born  at  Camliridge, 
Massachusetts,  .Taniiary  6.  1857.  In  1880  he 
was  admitted  to  tlie  bar,  and  the  next  year 
began  his  political  life  as  a  memlxr  of  the 
Camliridge  common  council,  going  on  in  18S3- 
K4  to  membership  in  the  board  of  aldermen. 
From  1885  to  1888  he  was  mayor  of  Cambridge. 
Tn  1888  and  1889  he  was  the  Deinnrratic  can- 
didate for  governor,  but  was  defeated.  He  was 
elected  governor  in  1891,  however,  and  served 
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three  years  with  marked  independence  and 
popularity,  taking  rank  as  one  of  the  ablest 
young  Democrats  in  tiie  country.  In  189-1  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  United  States 
board  of  Indian  commissioners.  He  strongly 
opposed  tiie  free  silver  movement,  and  in  tlie 
Democratic  national  convention  of  1SI)&  did  his 
utmost  to  secure  the  insertion  of  a  gold  plank 
in  the  platform.  lie  died  suddenly  at  Little 
Palos,  Quebec.  July  16,  1896.  See  Democratic 
Party.  References:  C.  E.  Norton,  "Public 
Life  and  Service  of  William  E.  Russell"  in 
Harrard  Graduates'  Mag.,  V  (1896),  177-194; 
C.  T.  Russell,  Jr.,  Speeches  and  Addresses  of 
William  E.  Russell  (1894).  W.  MacD. 

RUSSIA,  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH.  Traditional  Friendship.— The  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Russia  have 
been  in  the  main  cordial,  but  not  intimate; 
the  two  countries  have  had  little  to  hope  or 
fear  from  one  another;  tlieir  mutual  interest 
has  been  platonic.  During  the  American  Revo- 
lution, the  Empress  Catherine  II  happened 
just  then  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  England, 
but  she  had  no  sympathy  with  rebels,  and 
let  the  first  American  envoy,  Francis  Dana, 
cool  his  heels  for  two  years  in  St.  Petersburg 
without  granting  him  an  audience.  Alexander 
I  on  a  number  of  occasions  showed  himself 
more  friendly,  and  he  exchanged  several  let- 
ters with  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  progress  of  Russian  colonization  along 
the  northwestern  coast  of  Xorth  America,  and 
particularly  the  edict  of  September  7,  1821, 
proclaiming  Russian  dominion  over  the  norlli 
Pacific,  excited  alarm  at  Washington,  which 
took  the  form  of  a  vigorous  protest  and  was 
one  of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  enunciation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  (see).  The  conventions 
of  1824  and  1825,  by  which  Russia  gave  up 
further  territorial  extension  in  this  region, 
may  be  attributed,  however,  to  English  rather 
than  to  American  opposition. 

The  abandonment  of  later  attempts  at  set- 
tlement in  Hawaii  and  at  Fort  Ross  in  Califor- 
nia removed  further  possible  sources  of  friction ; 
and,  by  the  sale  of  all  her  American  territory 
in  1867  Russia  withdrew  definitely  from  the 
western  hemisphere  (see  Alaska,  Anxexa- 
Tiox  of).  She  was  not  in  a  position  where  she 
could  hope  to  defend  such  distant  possessions 
against  serious  attack,  or  to  deA'elop  their 
resources  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

For  a  generation  after  the  Civil  War  the  re- 
lations between  Russia  and  the  United  States 
were  characterized  by  a  friendship  that  became 
traditional.  From  the  beginning  of  the  strug- 
gle, Russia  adopted  an  attitude  of  unequivo- 
cal friendliness  towards  the  Xorth.  Her  de- 
spatch of  a  fleet  into  American  waters  in  1863, 
though  not,  necessarily,  with  the  determina- 
tion of  rendering  aid  in  case  of  need,  was  none 
the  less,  a  significant  demonstration  of  good 
will.      Congress   recognized   this   good  will   by 


sending  Gustavus  V.  Fox  on  a  special  embassy 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1866,  to  congratulate 
Alexander  II  on  his  escape  from  an  attempt 
at  assassination. 

Treatment  of  Subjects.— In  the  last  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century  American  sentiment 
towards  the  Russian  government,  underwent  a 
gradual  change.  The  harshness  of  the  Siberian 
exile  system,  the  increasingly  reactionary 
spirit  of  the  authorities,  the  severity  of  treat- 
ment, not  to  say  the  persecution,  of  the  Baltic 
Province  Germans,  the  Poles,  the  Finns,  and 
above  all  of  the  Jews  in  the  empire  was  sharply 
condemned  by  liberal  opinion  all  over  the  world 
(see  Jewish  Questions  in  Diplomacy). 
The  immigration  of  great  numbers  of  these 
people  into  the  United  States,  bringing  witli 
them  the  tale  of  their  woes,  afi'ected  American 
{jublic  opinion  as  did  the  growing  and  anti- 
Russian  influence  of  the  Jews  in  the  American 
press.  In  1903  the  massacre  of  Kishinev  led 
to  the  unusual  step  of  an  ofiicial  inquiry  from 
Washington  whether  the  government  at  St. 
Petersburg  would  consent  to  receive  a  petition 
from  the  American  Jews.  This  was  of  course 
refused,  but,  by  the  publicity  thus  given  to  the 
whole  matter,  Secretary  Hay  accomplished  his 
object. 

Manchuria. — The  first  serious  divergence  of 
interests,  between  Russia  and  tlie  United  States 
was  brought  about  by  the  events  in  the  Far 
East.  The  threatened  break  up  of  China  elicit- 
ed from  Secretary  Hay  his  famous  circular  of 
September  6,  1899,  on  the  Open  Door-  (see) 
which,  though  received  with  qualified  assent 
at  St.  Petersburg,  was  regarded  as  being  in 
a  great  measure  aimed  at  Russia.  Her  occupa- 
tion of  Manchuria  in  1900  did  not  appear  fav- 
orable to  American  trade  and  other  interests, 
for  by  this  time  she  too  had  become  a  manu- 
facturing country  anxious  to  further  her  in- 
dustries and  ready  to  discriminate  in  their 
behalf  when  it  was  possible.  Although  these 
industries  were  not  yet,  save  in  the  exportation 
of  petroleum,  in  a  position  to  compete  seriously 
with  those  of  America,  thej^  might  some  day, 
especially  if  favored  by  a  tariff.  The  govern- 
ment at  Washington  therefore  politely  but  in- 
sistently reminded  St.  Petersburg  of  its 
promise  that  Marchuria  should  be  evacuated, 
with  the  result  of  keeping  the  question  open 
but  'of  increasing  mutual  irritation. 

Japan. — When,  finally,  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Japan,  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  expressed  itself  unmistakably  in 
favor  of  the  Japanese,  to  the  anger  and,  in- 
deed, to  the  astonishment  of  many  Russians 
who  remembered  the  former  traditions  of 
friendship  and  had  not  realized  how  much 
these  had  been  weakened  by  recent  events. 
Throughout  the  struggle  the  Americans  ap- 
plauded the  Japanese  victories,  and  the  ad- 
ministration at  Washington  sometimes  adopted 
a  sharp  tone  witli  St.  Petersburg  in  discussing 
questions     of     neutrality.       It    is     true     that 
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the  war  itself  was  never  popular  in  Russia, 
least  of  all  among  the  liberals,  and  the  bit- 
terness against  the  United  States  was  soon 
softened  by  the  successful  effort  of  President 
Roosevelt  to  bring  about  peace  between  the 
combatants. 

On  their  side,  the  Americans,  as  their  en- 
thusiasm about  Japan  cooled  down,  began  to 
take  a  kindlier  view  of  the  Russians  wliom 
they  no  longer  regarded  as  their  chief  rivals, 
not  to  say  opponents,  in  the  Far  East.  They 
sympathized  warmly  with  the  reform  and  even 
with  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the  next 
two  years  in  Russia,  although  they  were 
shocked  at  some  of  the  accompanying  excesses. 
For  the  most  part  they  condemned  the  con- 
servative reaction  that  followed,  but  were  not 
keenly   interested   in   Russian  internal   affairs. 

Causes  of  Friction. — Of  late,  also,  though 
there  has  been  no  open  clash  between  the  two 
countries  their  policies  in  the  Far  East 
have  a^ain  been  divergent.  The  effect  of 
America's  continued  interest  in  Manchuria, 
and  particularly  tlie  propositions  to  interna- 
tionalize the  railways  there  and  to  build  a  new 
line  from  C'hunghow  to  Aigun,  have  been  in- 
terpreted by  the  Russians  as  an  attempt  to 
oust  them  from  the  region.  This  has,  accord- 
ingly, led  them  to  draw  closer  to  Japan,  though 
Russian  liberals  would  have  preferred  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States.  The  Chinese 
revolution  of  1911,  by  endangering  the  integri- 
ty of  tliat  empire,  tends  to  facilitate  an  en- 
croaelinient  on  tlie  part  of  Russia  in  Manchuria 
and  Mongolia  which  it  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  |)revent  if  possil)le.  'Die 
note  of  Secretary  Knox  of  February  3,  1!)12, 
would  seem  to  be  chiefly  directed  at  Russia. 
In  anotlier  part  of  Asia,  in  Persia,  though  most 
Americans  did  not  feel  tliat  their  goveinmeiit 
could  interfere  in  behalf  of  Commissioner  Shus- 
ter  wlien,  in  1011,  he  came  into  conflict  witli 
tlie  Russians  there  and  was  forced  by  them  to 
leave  tlie  country,  nevertheless  tlie  incident 
was  not  of  a  ruitiire  to  jiromote  good  feeling 
between   \\'asliirig(on   and  St.   Petersburg. 

American  Jews. — More  .serious  still  is  the 
dispute  about  tlie  non-admission  of  American 
Jews  into  tlie  Russian  empire,  a  quarrel  wliicli 
after  simmering  for  many  years  led  finally  to 
the  abrogation  by  President  Taft  of  tlie  Ruh- 
siaii-Anierican  commercial  treaty  of  1H.32. 
Russia  has  never  officially  abandoned  the 
theory  of  jierpetual  allegiance  and  has  dis- 
liked permitting  naturalized  American  citizens 
who  were  born  her  stibjects  to  return  even 
for  a  short  visit  to  their  former  homes.  Tliere 
have  been  many  discu.ssions  between  the  two 
countries  on  tliis  point.  Also  Russia,  like  the 
United  States,  though  not  adopting  the  same 


standards,  has  claimed  and  exercised  the  right 
of  excluding  from  her  dominions  such  foreign- 
ers as  she  chooses.  The  issue  is  not  one  on 
which  the  two  disputants  are  at  all  likely  to 
come  to  blows,  but  it  is  not  one  that  lends 
itself  well  to  arbitration  or  is  easy  to  settle 
by  compromise;  nor  is  there  much  prospect 
that  either  party  will  soon  recede  from  its 
position.  In  1!)14  no  progress  had  been  made 
towards  the  drafting  of  another  treaty. 

See  AxA.sKA,  Annexation  of;  Commercial 
Policy  of  the  United  States;  Jewlsh  Ques- 
tions IN  Diplomacy;  Near  East;  Open  Dook; 
Pkoiixtion  to  American  Citizens  Abroad. 

References:  A.  C.  Coolidge,  U.  S.  as  a  World 
Power  (1908),  ch.  xii;  J.  C.  Hildt,  Early  Dip- 
lomatic Negotiations  of  the  U.  8.  and  Russia 
(1906);  Henry  Bonfils,  Droit  International 
I'Kblic  (1898),  §  441;  Cong.  Record,  02  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  493  et  scq.  (Senate  debate  on  abrogation 
of  the  Treaty  of  1832)  ;  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of 
Int.  Law  (1906),  I,  891,  908,  II,  887,  III,  622, 
IV,  615,  V,  312,  842,  1004,  VI,  7. 

A.  C.  Coolidge. 

RUTLEDGE,  JOHN.  John  Rutlcdge  was 
born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  1739,  and  died  July 
23,  1800.  At  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, he  was  a  noted  lawj'er  in  his  native 
city  and  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  that  Con- 
gress. In  New  York,  as  at  home,  he  fearlessly 
advocated  resistance  to  oppression  and  colonial 
union.  Largely  through  his  influence,  the 
Soutli  Carolina  delegates  to  the  first  Contin- 
ental Congress  were  sent  without  definite  in- 
.st ructions.  In  that  assembly,  he  was  recog- 
iiixed  for  Jiis  ability  as  an  orator.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  drafted  a 
constitution  for  South  Carolina  in  1776  and 
was  during  the  same  year  elected  governor. 
When  Charleston  was  captured  in  1780,  he 
joined  the  army  of  Ceiieral  Greene.  In  17S2, 
having  resigned  the  office  of  governor,  he  re- 
enti'red  Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Convention,  ho  favored  the  assumption  of  state 
debts  by  the  national  government;  opposed  the 
jirohibition  of  the  slave  trade  and  had  esiKvial 
inniienee  on  the  plan  for  the  judiciary.  When 
the  new  government  was  organized  he  was 
nominated  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  pr(>ferred  to  accept  the  ollice  of 
chief  justice  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  ap- 
pointed Chief  Justice  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court  in  179,'),  he  presided  at  one  session,  but 
the  Senate  rejected  the  nomination  when  it 
was  found  that  his  mental  powers  were  weak- 
ened. See  Continental  Conoueh.s;  Fkdkrai. 
Convention;  South  Carolina.  Reference: 
iMlward  McCrcady,  Hist,  of  South  Carolina 
(1901).  J.  A.  J. 
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SAFE  DEPOSIT  COMPANIES.  With  the 
growth  of  corporations  and  the  consequent  is- 
sue of  securities — stocks  and  bonds — held  by 
private  individuals,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ing need  of  places  in  which  the  securities  may 
be  safely  kept.  As  national  banks  under  the 
limited  powers  granted  by  the  national  bank 
act  cannot  engage  in  this  business,  other  forms 
of  financial  institutions  have  undertaken  it. 
Companies  have  been  organized  with  this  sole 
object  in  view,  but  more  frequently  in  recent 
years  trust  companies  have  established  depart- 
ments with  safety  deposit  vaults  for  this  serv- 
ice. Valuables  of  all  kinds  are  received  and 
cared  for.  See  Trust  Companies.  Reference: 
A.  K.  Fiske,  Modem  Bank  (1905),  255-2G0. 

D.  R.  D. 

ST.  CLAIR,  ARTHUR.  Arthur  St.  Clair 
(1734-1818)  was  born  at  Thurso,  Scotland,  in 
1734.  In  1757  he  entered  the  British  army, 
and  served  under  Amherst  at  Louisburg  in 
1758,  and  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec  in  1759.  In 
1762  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  in  1764 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  ten  years  he  held  a  number  of  local  offices. 
In  July,  1775,  he  was  commissioned  a  colonel 
in  the  American  army,  and  in  1776  served  with 
Sullivan's  Canadian  expedition.  The  same  year 
he  was  made  brigadier-general,  served  under 
Washington  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  next  year, 
with  the  rank  of  major-general,  succeeded 
Gates  in  command  of  Ticonderoga.  On  the 
approach  of  Burgoyne  he  evacuated  the  fort 
without  attempt  at  resistance,  but  a  court- 
martial  in  1778  acquitted  him  of  blame.  He 
remained  in  more  or  less  active  service  through- 
out the  war,  but  held  no  important  command. 
In  1783  he  became  a  member  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania council  of  censors,  and  from  1785  to 
1787  was  a  delegate  in  Congress,  and  in  1787 
president  of  that  body.  In  1789  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  Northwest  Territory, 
which  office  he  held  until  1802;  but  his  dis- 
astrous defeat  by  the  Indians,  November  4, 
1791,  was  a  blow  to  his  military  reputation 
from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  quarreled 
with  the  people  of  the  territory  and  was  finally 
removed  by  Jefferson  in  1802.  He  died  at 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  August  31,  1818.  See 
Northwest  Territory.  References:  W.  H. 
Smith,  St.  Clair  Papers:  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  Arthur  St.  Clair  (1882); 
J.  Burnet,  Early  Settlement  of  the  North- 
western Territory  (1847)  ;  B.  A.  Hinsdale, 
Old  Northwest  (2d  ed.,  1899).        W.  :\IacD. 


ST.  LOUIS.  Establishment;  Charters.— St. 
Louis  was  settled  in  February,  1764.  It  was 
ineorporated  November  9,  1809,  and  contimied 
as  a  town  until  December  9,  1822,  when  it  was 
incorporated  as  a  city.  The  charter  granted 
in  1822  was  amended  by  the  legislature  in  1831, 
1833  and  1835.  In  the  latter  year  there  was 
created  a  council  consisting  of  two  branches 
"the  aldermen  and  delegates."  In  1859  the 
two-house  plan  was  abolished  and  a  council 
consisting  of  two  members  from  each  of  the 
ten  wards  was  created,  which  continued  to  be 
the  legislative  body  until  1876  when  the  city 
and  county,  acting  under  authority  of  sections 
20  to  25  inclusive  of  Article  ix  of  the  consti- 
tution of  Missouri  of  1875,  adopted  "the  Scheme 
for  the  separation  of  the  Governments  of  St. 
Louis  City  and  County,"  reorganized  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  county  and  adjusted  the  rela- 
tions between  the  city  and  county  making  them 
independent  of  each  other,  greatly  enlarging 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  city.  Thus  St.  Louis 
became  what  is  unique  in  American  municipal 
government,  a  separate  and  distinct  political 
division  of  the  state.  A  board  of  tliirteen 
freeholders  was  elected  who  submitted  to  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  city  a  special  cliarter 
which,  with  amendments,  is  the  present  or- 
ganic law  of  St.  Louis,  subject,  however,  to 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  state. 

Character  of  Charters  (1875).— The  charter 
was  drafted  at  a  time  wlien  the  attention  of 
the  whole  country  had  been  arrested  by  the 
shameful  and  extravagant  expenditure  of  pub- 
lic money,  and  the  reckless,  not  to  say  criminal, 
conduct  of  public  aflFairs,  and  the  then  condi- 
tion of  the  country  is  faithfully  reflected  in  the 
charter.  It  is  essentially  an  instrument  of 
"checks  and  balances,"  of  "appointment  and 
approval,"  of  "commission  and  confirmation," 
and  it  can  be  broadlj'  stated  that  there  is  not 
an  important  act  to  be  performed  by  any  of- 
ficial that  does  not  require  the  approval  of 
some  other  official  to  make  that  act  opera- 
tive. The  charter  provided  for  a  general 
election  to  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday 
of  April,  1877,  and  every  four  years  there- 
after, divided  the  city  into  twenty-eight 
wards,  the  boundaries  of  which  can  only 
be  changed  at  intervals  of  five  years  by  the 
municipal  assembly,  created  the  municipal  as- 
sembly composed  of  a  council  consisting  of 
twelve  members  and  a  president  elected  at 
large  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  a  house  of 
delegates  consisting  of  one  member  from  each 
ward  elected  for  two  years  by  the  voters  of  the 
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several  wards.  All  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  the  assembly  with  the  right  of  veto  power 
in  the  mayor.  The  assembly  is  also  vested  with 
the  power  "to  assess,  levy  and  collect  all  taxes 
for  general  and  special  purposes,"  "to  borrow 
and  appropriate  money,"  but  is  limited  in  its 
appropriations  to  the  taxes  collected  during 
any  one  fiscal  year,  "to  pass  all  such  ordi- 
•  nances,  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  charter  or  the  laws  of  the  State,"  and  the 
council  may  remove  any  elected  officer  by 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  the  members.  The 
charter  provides  for  the  election  of  the  fol- 
lowing officers,  all  of  wliom  are  elected,  for  a 
term  of  four  years,  inc.:  mayor,  comptroller, 
auditor,  treasurer,  register,  inspector  of 
weights  and  measures,  marshal,  president  of 
board  of  public  improvements  and  president  of 
board  of  assessors,  and  also  the  following  of- 
ficers who,  by  virtue  of  legislative  enactment 
perform  state  as  well  as  city  functions,  col- 
lector, recorder  of  deeds,  sheriff,  coroner,  pub- 
lic administrator,  and  license  collector. 

Mayor. — The  mayor,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  year  of  his  term,  subject  to  confirmation 
by  the  council,  appoints  a  large  number  of 
officers  "who  shall  hold  their  office  for  four 
years":  Among  them  city  counsellor  and  as- 
sistants, ten  district  assessors,  health  com- 
missioner, five  members  of  the  hospital  board, 
superintendent  of  fire  and  police  telegraph, 
commissioner  of  supplies.  He  also  appoints  the 
following  commissioners  who  are  designated 
the  heads  of  their  several  departments,  viz. : 
a  street  commissioner,  a  sewer  commissioner, 
a  harbor  and  wharf  commissioner,  a  park  com- 
missioner, a  water  commissioner,  wiio,  together 
with  the  president  of  the  board  of  public  im- 
provements, constitute  the  board  of  public  im- 
provements. The  mayor  is  cliargod  with  execu- 
tive and  administrative  duties,  has  a  general 
supervisory  control  of  the  city  and  all  depart- 
ments of  tlie  city  government.  Appointments 
made  by  heads  of  departments  are  subject  to 
his  approval,  and  lie  can  remove  any  appoin- 
tive officer  or  subordinate  "for  cau.se." 

Boards. — The  board  of  public  improvements 
has  executive  and  administrative  powers,  and 
the  president  of  the  board  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  departments  of  the  other  com- 
missioners constituting  tlie  board  of  public  im- 
provements. All  ordinances  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  public  work  and  improvements  must 
originate  with  the  board,  the  Assembly  being 
prohibited  from  amending  such  ordinances  in 
any  way,  having  the  right,  however,  eitlier  to 
adopt  or  reject  tliem. 

The  charter  provides  in  detail  for  a  sinking 
fund  which  must  always  be  kept  separate  and 
distinct  from  other  funds;  provides  lliat  no 
salary  ahall  exceed  the  sum  of  .$r),()On.OO.  cre- 
ates a  board  of  equalization  composed  of  the 
president  of  the  board  of  assessors  and  four 
members  api)ointed  by  the  judges  of  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  which  board 
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has  power  "to  adjust,  correct  and  equalize  the 
valuation  of  all  property  in  the  city,"  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  metropolitan  system  of 
police  created  by  legislative  enactment.  The 
control  and  management  of  the  force  is  lodged 
in  a  board  of  police  commissioners  composed 
of  five  members,  four  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  tlie  governor,  the  Mayor  being  ex  officio  a 
member. 

In  1893  the  legislature  created  the  office  of 
excise  commissioner  wlio  is  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  who  has  arbitrary  power  in  the 
issuing   and    revoking    of    dram-shop    licenses. 

In  1895  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners 
was  created. 

The  legislature  in  1897  created  the  board  of 
education,  which  is  a  municipal  corporation 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  and  has  complete  control  of  the  public 
scliool  system  of  the  city. 

A  board  of  freeholders  was  elected  in  April, 

1909,  to  draft  and  submit  a  new  charter,  and 
after  eighteen  months  submitted  in  December, 

1910,  a  charter  which  provided  for  a  single 
house  of  legislation,  a  limited  referendum,  re- 
call of  officials  after  two  years,  civil  service 
and  a  consolidation  of  many  departments  which 
experience  had  demonstrated  should  be  con- 
solidated. This  charter  was  defeated  in  Jan- 
uary, 1911.  In  April,  1913,  a  new  board  of  free- 
holders was  elected  to  prepare  and  submit  a 
charter,  which  board  has  not  yet  made  any  re- 
port. 

See  Charters,  MuMcirAi.;  Municipal  Gov- 

EBXMENT. 

References:  D.  F.  Wilcox,  Great  Cities  in 
America  (1910),  308-345;  W.  F.  Woerner, 
Revised  Code  of  St.  Louis  (1907);  Proposed 
Charter  of  City  of  St.  Louis    (1910). 

Samuel  B.  McPheetebs. 

SALARIES  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICIALS.  The 
term  salary  is  frequently,  although  incorrectly, 
applied  to  all  forms  of  financial  compensation 
I)rovided  by  the  public  for  an  official ;  but 
strictly  speaking,  a  salary  should  be  distin- 
guished from  a  per  diem  allowance  and  frcni 
fees.  A  salary  is  a  stated  sum  fixed  by  law 
to  be  paid  to  a  public  officer  in  compensation 
for  his  services.  Acceptance  of  office  does  not 
in  itself  entitle  the  officer  to  compensation, 
for  public  service  is  not  necessarily  paid.  But 
if  the  law  attaches  a  salary  to  an  office,  ac- 
ceptance of  that  office  entitles  the  holder  to 
whatever  coni|)ensation  is  provided.  Compen- 
sation may  be  in  the  form  of  a  fixed  annual 
siilary,  a  per  dirtn  allowance,  or  fees  (sec  Fee.s 
AND  Fee  Sv.sTKM),  When  the  duties  of  an 
officer  are  reasonably  constant,  a  salary  is  the 
fairest  menus  of  remuneration  both  for  the  of- 
ficer and  for  the  public;  but  when  the  de- 
mands made  upon  him  vary  widely  at  different 
times,  a  ;kt  dirm  allowance  or  a  system  of 
fees  by  which  the  remuneration  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  work  involved  is  the  more  equit- 
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able.  The  Constitution  provides  tliat  tlic  Pres- 
ident, the  members  of  Congress  and  the  judges 
of  the  federal  courts  shall  receive  a  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  but  under  different 
conditions.  The  President's  compensation  may 
be  neither  increased  nor  diminished  during  tiie 
term  for  wliich  he  was  elected;  the  judges' 
i-ompensation  may  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office,  while  as  to  the  in- 
crease or  reduction  of  the  compensation  of 
members  of  Congress,  tlie  Constitution  is  silent 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  VI,  H  1,  2,  II,  Sec.  I,  H  7,  III, 
•"  1 ) .  The  latter  however  may  not  accept  any 
civil  office  which  has  been  created  or  the  emolu- 
ments of  which  have  been  increased  during  the 
term  for  which  tliey  were  elected.  A  similar 
provision  is  found  in  the  laws  of  most  of  the 
-tates. 

In  many  countries  a  large  part  of  the  work 
of  government  is  carried  on  by  officials  who 
are  not  paid.  Members  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment served  witliout  pay ;  but  a  recent  act 
[irovides  for  the  payment  of  salaries  to  mera- 
liers  of  the  Commons.  In  the  United  States 
[layment  of  officers  is  almost  universal.  A  few 
lioards  such  as  the  federal  board  of  Indian 
Commissioners  and  the  school  boards  in  some 
cities  are  the  most  conspicuous  exceptions. 
Uhile  payment  is  so  general,  the  amount  paid 
to  those  officials  upon  whom  the  greatest  re- 
-ponsibilities  are  placed  and  in  whom  the  great- 
est ability  is  required  is  notoriously  inade- 
quate, as  plainly  appears  when  compared  witli 
the  amounts  paid  similar  officials  in  other  coun- 
tries or  earned  by  the  same  persons  when  in 
private  employment.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  for  instance,  should  be  a  financier  of 
repute  in  whose  judgment  the  great  business 
interests  can  have  confidence,  for  his  decisions 
may  have  far-reaching  effects  upon  the  credit 
of  the  government  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  He  is  paid  $12,000  annually.  The 
British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  receives 
twice  that  amount,  an  official  residence,  and  a 
pension,  and  several  American  bank  presidents 
receive  salaries  six  or  eight  times  as  large  as 
tliat  of  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department. 
The  salaries  of  the  federal  judges  present  an 
even  wider  discrepancy  as  compared  with  their 
earning  power  at  the  bar.  In  the  states  the 
meagreness  of  the  compensation  paid  the  mosb 


imi)ortant  ollicials  is  plai  ing.  The  earnings  of 
a  bookkeeper  or  u  salesman  are  larger  than 
the  salaries  of  several  of  tlie  governors.  As 
late  as  181)7  the  j)eople  of  the  ridi  state  of 
Michigan  voted  that  $800  was  sufficient  com- 
pensation for  their  attorney  general. 

But  if  tlie  scale  of  salaries  of  tiie  most  re- 
sponsible officers  is  niggardly,  that  of  subordi- 
nate employees  is  extravagantly  generous.  The 
compensation  of  the  unskilled  laborers  and 
clerks  in  the  service  of  tlie  Federal  (iovernmeiit 
and  in  that  of  many  of  the  states  is  far  greater 
than  the  same  persons  could  earn  in  private 
employment,  and  the  number  of  such  persons  is 
so  great  that  the  total  cliarge  to  tlie  public  is 
enormous.  The  government  expends  enough 
money  in  salaries  to  command  the  services  of 
men  of  eminent  ability  in  all  responsible  posts, 
at  the  same  time  paying  adequate  salaries  to 
persons  in  merely  clerical  positions.  In  general 
it  has  been  able  to  enlist  tlie  services  of  able 
men,  but  they  have  often  accepted  office  at  a 
sacrifice,  and  unless  thej'  were  men  of  wealth, 
they  were  obliged  to  retire  after  a  few  years. 
It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  cer- 
tain posts  especially  in  the  diplomatic  service 
entail  expenses  so  much  in  excess  of  the  salary 
paid  that  they  can  be  accepted  only  by  men  of 
wealth.  A  recent  Secretary  of  State  who  did 
not  maintain  an  elaborate  establishment  said 
that  his  four  years  in  office  cost  him  $40,000 
in  excess  of  the  salary  which  he  received. 

There  is  a  general  drift  toward  higher 
salaries,  but  the  people  still  regard  increases 
of  salary  with  suspicion.  It  is  a  conspicuous 
fact  that  salaries  fixed  by  legislatures  are  high- 
er than  those  fixed  by  the  people  in  their  con- 
stitutions. Constitutional  amendments  pro- 
viding for  salary  increases  encounter  much  op- 
position and  are  quite  likely  to  be  defeated. 
In  the  decade  1899-1908,  31  such  amendments 
were  submitted,  24  of  which  were  rejected. 

See  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United 
States;  Expenditukes,  Federal;  Expendi- 
tures, State  and  Local;  Fees  and  Fee 
System. 

References:  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Modern  Political 
Institutions  (1898),  ch.  xi;  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, XLII,  Pt.  6,  5575;  J.  Bryce,  American 
Commonwealth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  "l,  195-197. 

Lawrence  B.  Evans. 
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National  Government:  Executive. — President 
of  the  United  States,  $75,000;  Vice-President, 
$12,000;  Secretary  to  the  President,  $6,000 
(statutory;  since  1911,  $7,500,  by  special 
appropriations   of   Congress). 

Department  of  State:  Secretary  of  State, 
$12,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000;  Second 
Assistant   Secretary,   $4,500;    Third   Assistant 
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Secretarv,  $4,500;  Resident  Diplomatic  Officer, 
$7,500;  'Counselor,  $7,500;  Solicitor,  $5,000; 
Ambassadors  (10),  $17,500;  Ministers  (32), 
$3,500  to  $12,000;  Consuls  (303),  $2,000  to 
$12,000. 

Treasury  Department:  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  $12,000;  Assistant  Secretaries  (3), 
$5,000;  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  $8,000; 
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Assistant  Treasurers,  Subtreasuries,  $4,300 
to  $8,000;  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  $6,000; 
(  omptroller  of  the  Currency,  $12,000;  Register 
of  the  Treasury,  $4,000;  Auditors  (6),  $4,000 
to  $5,000;  Supervising  Arcliitect,  $5,000;  Chief, 
Secret  Service  Division.  $4,000;  Director  of 
Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  $6,000; 
Director  of  the  Mint,  $5,000;  Superintendent, 
Assay  OflSces,  $5,000;  Commissioner,  Internal 
Revenue,  $6,000;  Collectors  of  Internal  Rev- 
enues (63),  from  $3,000  to  $4,500;  Collectors 
of  Customs,  from  $4,000  to  $12,000;  Superin- 
tendent, Life  Saving  Service,  $4,500 ;  Surgeon 
General,  Public  Health  Service,  $6,000;  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board    (5),  $12,000. 

War  Department:  Secretary  of  War,  $12,- 
000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000;  Superinten- 
dent, United  States  Military  Academy,  $8,000; 
Lieutenant  General,  active,  $11,000,  retired, 
$8,250;  Major  General,  active,  $8,000,  re- 
tired, $6,000;  Brigadier  General,  active,  $6,- 
000  retired,  $4,500;  Colonel,  active,  $4,- 
000,  retired,  $3,000;  Lieutenant  Colonel,  ac- 
tive, $3,500,  retired,  $2,025;  Major,  active, 
$3,500,  retired,  .$2,625;  Major,  active, 
$3,000,  retired,  $2,250;  Captain,  active, 
$2,400,  retired,  $1,800;  First  Lieutenant, 
active,  $2,000,  retired,  $1,500;  Second 
Lieutenant,  active,  $1,700,  retired,  $1,275. 
Pay  of  officers  of  the  rank  of  colonel  and  under 
may  be  increased  tlirougii  length  of  service. 

Navy  Department :  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
$12,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000;  Admiral, 
$13,500;  Rear  Admiral,  1st  nine,  !;:3,000,  2nd 
nine,  $6,000;  Captain,  .$4,000;  Commander, 
$3,500;  Lieutenant  Commander,  $3,000;  Lieu- 
tenant, $2,400;  Lieutenant,  junior  grade, 
$2,000;  Ensign,  $1,700.  "All  officers  on  sea 
duty  and  all  officers  on  shore  duty  beyond  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  shall 
while  so  serving  receive  10  per  centum 
additional  of  tlioir  salaries  and  increa.scs 
as  above  provided"  (Act  of  May  13,  1008) 
"When  an  officer  of  the  Navy  has  been 
tliirty  years  in  the  service  he  may  upon 
his  own  application,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  l>c  retired  from  active  service 
and  placed  upon  the  retired  list  with  three- 
fourths  of  tin-  highest  pay  of  his  gratlc"  (Act 
of  May   13,   1008). 

Department  of  Juntire:  Attorney  General, 
$12,000:  Solicitor  General,  $10,000;'  Assistant 
Ut  the  Attf)mev  fJeneral,  $7,000;  Assistant  At- 
tf)rney  General,  Customs  Division,  $8,000;  As- 
sistant Att«)rneys  (ieneral  (7),  $5.(M)0;  Solici- 
tor of  the  Treasury,  .$5,000;  Solicitor,  Dej.t. 
C!ommerce  and  l^bor,  $5,000;  Solicitor  of  In- 
ternal Pvcvenue,  $5,000;  District  Attorwys 
(86),  .$2,000  to  $10,000;  U.  S.  Marshals  (SO), 
$2,000  to  .$5,000. 

I'dstoffire  liepartmrnt:  Postmastor  General, 
$12,000;  AHsistant  PostmaHtrrH  Cciiernl  (4), 
.$5,000;  Purchasing  Agent,  .$4,000;  Chief  fn- 
flpcctor,  .$4,000;  Postmasters  in  cities  of  over 
500,000  inhabiUmts,  $6,000  to  $8,000. 


Department  of  the  Interior:  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  $12,000;  First  Assistant  Secretary, 
$5,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $4,500;  Commis- 
sioner of  the  (General)  Land  Office,  .$5,000; 
Commissioner,  Indian  Affairs,  $5,000;  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents,  $5,000;  Commissioner  of 
Pensions,  $5,000;  Commissioner  of  Education, 
$5,000;  Director  of  Geological  Survey,  $6,000; 
Director,  Reclamation  Service,  $7,500;  Chief 
Engineer,  Reclamation  Service,  $6,000;  Super- 
intendent of  the  Capitol,  $6,000;  Director, 
Bureau  of  Mines,  .$6,000. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  $12,000;  Assistant  Secretary, 
$5,000;  Solicitor,  $5,000;  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  .$6,000;  Forester.  .$5,000;  Director  of 
Experiment  Stations,  $4,500 ;  Chiefs  of  Bureaus 
(6),  $3,000  to  $5,000, 

Department  of  Commerce:  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  $12,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,- 
000;  Chief,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  .$4,000;  Commissioner  of  Corpora- 
tions, $5,000;  Director  of  the  Census,  $7,000; 
Superintendent  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey, 
$0,000;  Inspector  General  of  Steamboat  Serv- 
ice, $4,000;  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  $6,000; 
Commissioner  of  Navigation,  $4,000;  Director 
of   Bureau  of  Standards,  $6,000. 

Department  of  Labor:  Secretary  of  Labor, 
$12,000;  Assistant  Secretary,  .$5,00{);  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics,  $5,000;  Commission- 
er General  of  Immigration,  $5,000;  Commis- 
sioners of  Immigration  (9).  $3,000  to  $6,500; 
Commissioners  of  Labor  Statistics,  $5,000; 
Chief,  Children's  Bureau,  $5,000. 

Legislative. —  Senate:  Senators,  $7,500;  Ser- 
geant at  Arms,  $6,500;  Secretary  of  Senate, 
$6,500;  Assistant  Secretary,  $5,000;  Clerk  to 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  $5,000;  Official 
Reporters  of  Debates  (6),  $;5,000. 

House  of  Representatives:  Speaker.  $12,000; 
Representatives,  $7,500;  Sergeant  at  Arms, 
$6,500;  Clerk  of  the  House,  .$6,.500;  Clerk  to 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  .$5,000;  Post- 
master, $4,000;  Doorkeeper,  .$5,000;  Cashier, 
$3,400;  Official  Reporters  and  Stenographers 
(10),  .$5,000. 

Judiciary.— Vs'i/prcHJC  Court: 
$15,(M)0;      Associate     .Justices 


Chief  .Justice, 
(8).      $14,500; 
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Clerk.  .$6,000;  Reporter,  $4,500;  Marshall, 
$4, .500. 

Cirruit  Court  of  .\p}>ralft:  Circuit  .Judges 
(29),  $7,000;  Clerks  (0),  .$3,.500. 

DiNlrict  Court:  .Judges  (!)3),  .$6,000;  4  in 
Alaska.  $7,500. 

Court  of  Claims:  Chief  Justice,  $6,500; 
.Judges  (4),  .$6,000;  Clerk.  $3,500. 

Court  of  Cu,stnms  Appeal:  I*residing  .Judge, 
.$7,000;  Associate  .Judges  (4),  $7,000;  Clerk, 
$3,5(»0. 

Independent  Commissions  and  Boards. — In- 
terstate Commerce  Comniissirmcrs  (7),  $10,- 
000;  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  .$5,000; 
Solicitor.  .$5,000:  Stati.stician  .$5,000:  Chief  of 
Division    of    TarilTs,    $5,000;    President,    Civil 
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S<.'rvice  Commission,  $4,500;  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners (2),  $4,000;  Librarian,  Library  of 
Congress,  $6,000;  Register  of  Copyrights, 
$4,000;  Public  Printer,  $5,500;  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  $3,500. 

Territories  and  Dependencies. — The  I'Jiilip- 
pinc  Islands:  The  Covernor  General,  $20,000; 
Commissioners    (8),  $7,500  to  $15,500. 

Porto  h'ivo:  Governor,  $8,000;  Treasurer, 
$5,000;  Secretary,  Auditor,  Commissioners  of 
Interior  and  of  Education,  Director  of  Health, 
Charities  and  Corrections,  each  $4,000. 

Isthmian  Canal  Zone:  Chairman  of  Commis- 
sion, $15,000;  Commissioners  (6),  $14,000; 
Chief  Quartermaster,  $10,000;  Subsistence  Of- 
ficer, $7,500;  Disbursing  Officer,  $7,200;  Ex- 
aminer of  Accounts,  $6,000;  Chief  Justice,  Su- 
preme Court,  $6,500;  Associate  Justices,  Su- 
preme Court,  $6,000. 

District  of  Colutnbia:  Commissioners  (3), 
$5,000;  Assessor,  Auditor,  Collector  of  Taxes, 
Health  Officer,  Superintendent  of  Police,  eacli, 
$4,000;  Chief  Justice,  Court  of  Appeal,  $7,500; 
Associate  Justices,  Court  of  Appeals,  $7,000 ; 
Chief  Justice  and  Associate  Justices  of  Su- 
preme Court   (6),  $6,000. 

Alaska:  Governor,  $7,000;  Secretary,  $4,000. 

Hauaii:  Governor,  $7,000;  Secretary,  $4,000. 

Governors  of  States. — The  salaries  of  gov- 
ernors run  from  $2,500  to  $12,000;  they  are 
as  follows: 


Al.ihama $5,000 

Arizoua    4,000 

Arkansas  4.000 

California   10.000 

Colorado 5.000 

Connecticut   4.000 

Delaware  4,000 

Florida   5.000 

Georgia 5.000 

Idaho  5.000 

Illinois 12.000 

Indiana 8,000 

Iowa  5.000 

Kansas   5.000 

Kentucky 6.500 

Louisiana 5.000 

Maine 3.000 

Maryland 4.500 

Massachusetts 8,000 

Michigan   5.000 

Minnesota  7.000 

Mississippi 4,500 

Missouri 5.000 

Montana 5,000 


Nebraska    2.500 

Nevada   4.000 

New  Hampshire--    3.0t»0 

New  Jersey  lO.OuO 

New  Mexico 5.000 

New  York 10.000 

North  Carolina  --    5.000 

North  Dakota 5.0U0 

Ohio    10.000 

Oklahoma  4,500 

Oregon 5.000 

Pennsylvania 10,000 

Rhode  Island 3.000 

South  Carolina  —    3.000 

South  Dakota 3.000 

Tennessee  4.000 

Texas  4.000 

Utah   4.000 

Vermont 2.500 

Virginia   5.000 

Washington 6.000 

"West  Virginia  —    5.000 

Wisconsin    5.000 

Wyoming    4,000 

Lawrence  B.  Evaxs. 


SALARY  GRAB.  By  an  act  of  March  3, 
1873,  Congress  voted  an  increase  in  the  salary 
of  the  President,  Vice-President,  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  members  of  Con- 
gress. It  raised  the  salary  of  congressmen 
from  $5,000  to  $7,500.  In  the  case  of  the  other 
officers,  the  law  was  to  go  into  effect  on  and 
after  March  4,  1873 ;  but  it  was  made  to  apply 
to  the  members  of  Congress  passing  the  meas- 
ure, who  thus  voted  themselves  retroactively 
$5,000  each.  The  same  retroactive  method  had 
been  followed  on  former  occasions,  when  con- 
gressional  salaries  were   raised    (1816;    1818; 


lvS56;  1866);  but  the  "salary  grab"  or  "back 
pay  steal"  caused  much  indignation  in  the 
country.  Many  members  returned  to  tlie 
treasury  the  increased  pay,  and  in  1874  tiie 
bill  as  far  as  it  applied  to  congressmen  was 
repealed.  References:  Statutes  at  Large,  XVII 
(1873),  486;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  U.  S., 
VII  (1906),  20-21;  W.  A.  Dunning,  y^-co»»- 
struction  (1907),  233-235.  A.  C.  McL. 

SALT  LICKS  AND  LANDS.  National  lands 
containing  salines  have  long  been  subject  to 
special  legislation.  In  1706  all  sections  con- 
taining salt  springs  were  reserved  from  sale, 
and  from  1802  to  1894,  most  of  the  western 
states  received  some  or  all  their  salt  lands  on 
their  admission.  Thus  606,045  acres  were 
granted  to  thirteen  states.  Other  saline  lands 
within  their  limits  were,  after  1877,  open  to 
sale  at  $1.25  an  acre  minimum.  The  New 
Mexico  grant  of  1898  was  revoked  in  1910  and 
other  lands  substituted.  Saline  lands  w-ere 
never  subject  to  preemption  or  homestead  en- 
try, and  since  1901  have  been  sold  as  mineral 
land.  See  Public  Lands,  Reservation  of. 
Reference:  Thomas  Donaldson,  Public  Domain 
(1884),  217-8,  696,   1247.  P.  J.  T. 

SALT  RIVER.  A  mythical  political  stream 
up  which  a  defeated  candidate  is  said  to  have 
gone.  The  phrase  is  said  to  have  originated 
from  Salt  River,  a  turbulent  tributary  of  the 
Oliip  river  on  the  Kentucky  side  up  which  rob- 
bers rowed  their  plunder  in  the  early  days  of 
American  expansion.  O.  C.  H. 

SALVADOR.  Salvador  (El  Salvador)  orig- 
inally part  of  the  captain  general cy  of  Guate- 
mala, later  of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
declared  with  Central  America  (see)  indepen- 
dence from  Spain  in  1821,  and  witlidrew  from 
that  confederation  in  1841.  The  republic  lies 
between  latitude  13°  12'  and  14°  28'  north, 
and  longitude  87°  37'  and  90°  6'  west  (Green- 
wich), with  an  area  of  7,225  square  miles,  the 
smallest  in  Latin  America,  and  a  population 
of  1,707,000,  or  236  per  square  mile,  making 
it  the  most  thickly  populated  area  on  the  Amer- 
ican continents.  The  present  constitution 
(1886)  provides  for  a  unicameral  legislative 
system,  the  chamber  of  deputies  (Camara,  de 
Diputados),  one  deputy  for  every  15.000  in- 
habitants, elected  by  popular  and  compulsory 
vote,  for  a  term  of  only  one  year.  The  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  are  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  a  term  of  four  years.  There  is  a 
cabinet  of  four  ministers;  of  foreign  affairs, 
justice  and  charities;  the  treasury  and  pub- 
lic credit;  interior,  promotion,  public  instruc- 
tion and  agriculture ;  war  and  marine.  The  ju- 
dicial branch  is  a  supreme  court  elected  by 
the  assembly  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  low- 
er courts.  Tlie  republic  is  divided  politically 
into  14  departments,  something  like  territories. 
Tlie  capital  is  the  city  of  San  Salvador.    State 
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religion  is  Roman  Catholic.  Reference:  J.  I. 
Rodriguez,  Am.  Constitutions  (1905),  I,  259- 
298;  Pan  American  Union,  Bulletin.     A.  H, 

SAMOA,  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS  WITH. 
In  1878,  by  treaty  with  the  king  of  Samoa,  the 
United  States  obtained  permission  to  establisli 
a  naval  station  at  Pago-Pago.  The  following 
year  similar  privileges  in  other  ports  were 
granted  to  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In 
1884,  the  German  consul  induced  the  king, 
Malietoa,  to  accept  a  German-Samoan  council 
and  a  German  adviser,  but  his  action  was  not 
sustained  because  of  a  strong  protest  from  the 
United  States. 

In  1886,  the  American  consul,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  the  king,  declared  the  is- 
lands to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Unit- 
ed States.  The  American  Government  dis- 
avowed this  action,  but  suggested  that  the 
British  and  German  ministers  at  Washington 
should  discuss  the  situation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  conference,  in  1887,  failed 
to  come  to  any  agreement.  Soon  thereafter 
Germany  drove  Malietoa  into  exile  and  ap- 
pointed another  king  under  a  German  advisor. 
Armed  opposition  from  the  natives  followed, 
whereupon  the  President  ordered  Admiral  Kim- 
berly,  who  was  in  command  of  the  American 
warships  then  in  Samoan  waters,  to  protest 
against  the  overthrow  of  the  native  govern- 
ment by  Germany. 

This  led,  in  1889,  to  an  Anglo-Gernaan- 
American  conference  at  Berlin,  which  estab- 
lished a  joint  protectorate  over  the  islands. 
A  commission  of  the  three  powers  sent  to  un- 
dertake the  government  found  such  a  deplor- 
able condition  of  rivalry,  jealousy  and  civil 
war  that  it  was  doomed  best  to  partition  the 
islands.  Great  Britain  transferred  her  claims 
in  Samoa  to  Germany,  and  received  compoma- 
tion  in  Africa  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific: 
those  two  powers  then,  by  treaty,  December  2, 
1899,  renounced  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
all  of  their  rights  over  Tutuila  and  the  five 
other  soutliern  islands. 

See  Dependencies  of  the  United  States; 
Gkkmany,  Ditlom-vtic  Relations  with;  Pa- 
cific Islands. 

References:  J.  B.  ITondorson,  Jr.,  Am.  Dip- 
Inmatio  Questions  (1901),  20.">-2S6;  J.  W. 
Foster,  Am.  Diplomarif  in  the  Orient  (190.3), 
ch.  xii;  J.  B.  McHjre,  Dif/rst  of  Int.  Late,  I 
(1900),  536-554;  B.  Tripp.  .1/;/  Trip  to  Samoa 
(1911).  George  II.  Bl.\keslee. 

SANCTION  OF  THE  LAW.  In  a  legal  sense, 
tlic  jinialty,  [iiiiiisliinciit  fir  other  motliod  pro- 
vided for  the  onforcomont  of  obcdionce  to  the 
law.  In  jurispnidonce,  the  term  denotes  that 
there  is  a  sovoroign  or  government  which  will 
intorvone,  oitluT  of  its  own  accord  or  when 
called  upon,  and  hoc  that  the  law  is  obeyed. 
The  potonfinl  iittorvontinn  of  the  state,  then,  is 
the  sanction  of  tlio  law.     Thus  any  law  wliir'i 


commands  has  a  sanction,  even  though  no  pen- 
alty or  punishment  is  expressly  provided.  On 
the  other  hand,  international  law  has  no  legal 
sanction,  for  there  is  no  sovereign  or  state  to 
enforce  it.  Reference:  T.  E.  Holland,  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence  (9th  ed.,  1900),  22, 
29,  83.  H.  ]\L  B. 

SAN  DOMINGO,  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS  WITH.  The  general  attitude  of  the 
United  States  toward  tlie  Dominican  Repub- 
lic prior  to  the  Civil  War  is  similar  to  that 
toward  Ilayti  (see).  In  1861  the  Dominican 
Republic  was  overthrown  by  a  force  of  Span- 
iards from  Cuba  and  the  Queen  of  Spain  was 
proclaimed.  Mr.  Seward  at  once  protested 
against  "the  assumption  or  exercise  of  Spanish 
authority"  in  the  island.  Owing  to  the  in- 
ability of  Spain  to  establish  order  and  the 
continued  opposition  of  the  inhabitants,  she 
abandoned  the  island  in  1865. 

During  the  winter  of  1866-1867  Mr.  Fred- 
erick W.  Seward,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Admiral  Porter  visited  San  Domingo  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  the  lease  of  Samana 
Bay  as  a  naval  station.  Their  mission  was  not 
successful:  but  the  following  year  the  president 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  sent  an  agent  to 
Washington  proposing  annexation  and  request- 
ing the  United  States  to  occupy  Samana  Bay 
at  once.  In  his  annual  message  of  December 
8,  1868,  President  Johnson  advocated  the  an- 
nexation of  the  republic,  and  a  joint  resolution 
to  tliat  elTect  was  introduced  in  the  House, 
but  it  was  tabled  without  debate  by  a  vote  of 
no  to  63. 

President  Grant  became  much  interested  in 
the  scheme  and  sent  one  of  his  private  secre- 
taries, General  Babcock,  to  the  island  in  18G9 
to  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs.  Babcock 
negotiated  two  treaties,  one  for  the  annexation 
of  tlie  Dominican  Republic  and  the  other  for 
tiie  lease  of  Samana  Bay.  These  treaties  were 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  January,  1870. 
i)ut  encountered  violent  opposition,  especially 
from  Sumner,  chairman  of  tiie  committee  on 
foreign  relations.  The  treaties  were  finally 
rejected  June  30  by  a  vote  of  28  to  28,  two- 
tliirds   being   necessary   to   ratify. 

Like  Hayti  the  Dominican  Republic  has  suf- 
fered from  fr('()Uont  revolutions.  After  the 
assassination  of  President  lleureu.x  in  1899  tlie 
finances  of  the  republic  fell  into  bad  shape, 
and  in  view  of  the  practical  bankruptcy  of 
tlie  government  certain  European  powers  inti- 
mated in  1904  that  unless  the  United  States 
would  take  charge  of  tlie  Dominican  customs 
and  guarantee  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
revenue,  they  wouM  resort  to  measures  of 
coercion.  Accord higly  President  Roosevelt  con- 
cluded a  protocol  with  San  Domingo  February 
4.  1905,  by  which  an  agent  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  I'^nited  States  was  to  take 
charge  of  the  custom-houses  and  administer 
the  finances.     The  Senate  failed  to  ratifv  this 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 
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agreement  at  the   time.   Imt 
vclt    persisted    in    his    course 
treaty  was  liiuilly  ratitii'd  l»y 
niary   25,   1907.  *  Up   to   the 
(lOl.S)     AmtM'ican     financial 
worked  satisfactorily. 
See    Annexation,    Diplomatic    Principles 

OF:     ^fONROE    DOCTRINK;    PROTECTORATES. 

References:  J.  B.  ^loore.  Digest  of  Int.  Law 
(190ti),  I,  163,  V,  581,  VI,  509;  F.  Bancroft, 
"n'i7/i«»i.  77.  Scn-xird  (1900).  II,  134,  IST-loO, 
48G-489;  J.  H.  Latan^,  America  as  a  ^Vortd 
Power  (1907),  279-281:  Foreifrn  Relations, 
1866,  I,  114-124,  1895,  23.5-243,  397-401, 
1899,  242-255,  1907,  I,  307-300. 

John  H.  Latan^. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  History.— When  the  in- 
flux of  gold  seekers  had  suddenly  replaced  the 
little  ^lexican  town  of  San  Francisco  witli  a 
flourishing  American  city,  the  first  legislature 
of  California  provided  it  on 
with  the  familiar  American 
government  of  a  mayor  and 
council.  A  second  charter, 
making  more  definite  the  powers  of  the  city, 
followed  in  1851  and  a  third  in  1855..  By  tlie 
Consolidation  Act  of  1856  a  new  unit  of  local 
administration,  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  was  created.  Geographically  this 
unit  is  one  of  the  counties  of  the  state. 
Politically  it  is  a  municipal  corporation,  except 
that  some  of  its  officers  for  example  the  distiict 
attorney,  sheriff  and  coroner,  are  for  certain 
purposes  county  officers.  This  act  provided  for 
a  president  of  tlie  board  of  supervisors  en- 
dowed with  the  veto  power  and  most  of  the 
attributes  of  mayorship.  Seventeen  otlier 
executive  officers  were  elected  at  large,  seventj'- 
two  by  wards,  and  the  legislative  power  was 
vested  in  a  board  of  supervisors,  one  from 
each  of  twelve  wards.  While  specific  changes 
were  frequently  made  no  new  cliartcr  Avas 
enacted  for  the  city  until  1880.  This  the 
supreme  court  promptly  abrogated  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  been  submitted  to  the 
people.  The  same  year  and  again  in  1883,  1887 
and  1895  charters  prepared  by  boards  of  free- 
holders were  defeated  at  the  polls.  Another 
prepared  in  1898  was  more  fortunate  and  went 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1900.  Substantially 
unamended  except  by  the  radical  work  of  the 
charter  convention  of  1910,  it  is  the  charter 
of  San  Francisco  today. 

Present  Charter. — The  principal  elective  of- 
ficers are:  eighteen  members  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  four  police  judges,  one  half 
of  whom  are  elected  for  four  year  terms  at 
each  biennial  city  election ;  a  mayor,  county 
clerk,  auditor,  district  attorney,  sheriff  and 
coroner  chosen  at  one  biennial  election  and  a 
tax  collector,  recorder,  city  attorney,  public 
administrator  and  treasurer  at  the  next,  all 
for  four  year  terms.  Up  to  1911  the  terms  of 
all    these   officers   except   justice   of   the   peace 
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wore   two  years  and   tliey   were   all    elected   at 
tlie  same  time.     Aside  from  tliese  elective  au- 
thorities the  great  departments  of  city  adminis- 
tration are  in  charge  of  boards  appointed   by 
the    mayor,    tlie    meml)ers    of    which    generallv 
serve    for    little    or    no    salary    and    in    turn 
select  the  personnel  of  the  active  professional 
service   below    them.      The   most    important    of 
tiiese  boards  is  the  board  of  public  works.     Its 
members,   three  in  number,  are  appointed   for 
three  years,   one  retiring  each    year.      Subject 
to    the    ordinances    of   the    supervisors,    it    has 
jurisdiction  over  streets,   including  their 
struction,    cleaning,    lighting,    sprinkling, 
cavation     and     repair,    the    construction 
maintenance    of   public   buildings,    sewers 
sewage  disposal,  the  collection  and  disposition 
of  garbage,  and  the  supervision  of  public  util- 
ities.    It  appoints  the  city  engineers  and  heads 
of  the  numerous  departments   in  its  field.     In 
addition  to  these  powers,  street  improvements 
can    be    authorized    by    the    supervisors    only 
upon  its  recommendation.     The  board  of  police 
commissioners  consists  of  four  members  whose 
four    year    terms    expire    in    annual    rotation. 
They  not  only  appoint  the  chief  of  police  and 
tlie  other   members  of  that  department,  but  con- 
trol the  issuance  of  saloon  licenses.     An  exact- 
ly  similar   board   administers  the   fire   depart- 
ment.     The   department   of   health    is    directed 
by   an   unpaid  board   of   seven   members,   i.   e., 
the   chief   of  police   and   the   president   of    the 
board    of    public    works    ex    oflHicio    and    five 
physicians   named   by   the   mayor.     There   are 
five    election   commissioners,    whose    four    year 
terms    are    so    arranged    that    they    retire,    as 
near    as    may    be,    in    annual    rotation.      The 
park    board   consists    of    five    members    serving 
gratuitously,  one  of  whom  must  be  an  artist. 
Of  a  slightly  different  character  are  tlie  board 
of  education  and  the  civil  service  commission. 
The  former  consists  of  fqur  school  directors,  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  for  four  years,  one  term 
expiring  each  year.     They  receive  a  salary  of 
$4000  a  year  and  must  give  their  full  time  to 
the  work  of  the  board.     In  this  case,  however, 
the   superintendent  of  schools,   who  should,   in 
tlie   natural   course  of  things,   be   their   subor- 
dinate,  is   elected  by   the  people.     One  of   tlie 
tliree  members  of  the  civil  service  commission 
retires  each  year  and  its  function  is  tlie  famil- 
iar one  of  holding  examinations  and  certifying 
candidates  for  appointment. 

In  addition  to  tlie  considerable  appointing 
power  above  referred  to,  the  mayor  presides 
over  the  board  of  supervisors,  and  may  veto 
tlieir  ordinances  which  require  fourteen  affirm- 
ative votes  to  become  law  without  his  approval. 
His  position  is  by  no  means  as  powerful,  rela- 
tively to  the  other  departments  of  tlie  city 
government  as  that  of  the  mayors  of  New  York 
or  Boston.  During  his  four  years  of  oflSce  he 
can  change  the  whole  composition  of  any  of  the 
great  boards.  At  a  given  moment,  however, 
his  control  of  them  is  very  incomplete. 
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Public  Utilities  and  Municipal  Ownership. — 
Upon  application  for  a  street  railway  or  elec- 
tric power  franchise,  notice  of  that  fact  with 
the  conditions  of  the  proposed  grant  are  ad- 
vertised and  the  franchise  awarded  to  the  ap- 
plicant offering  to  pay  the  highest  percentage 
of  gross  receipts  above  the  minimum  prescribed 
by  the  charter.  The  term  of  the  franchise  can- 
not exceed  twenty-five  years  at  the  expiration 
of  which  time  "tlie  roadtrack  and  bed  of  sucli 
railway  and  all  its  stationery  fixtures  upon 
the  public  streets  become  the  property  of  the 
city  and  county."  A  compulsory  referendum 
is  provided  on  all  "new  franchises  for  the  oper- 
ation of  any  public  utility  whose  franchise  has 
expired  or  is  about  to  expire."  The  super- 
visors are  also  given  ample  power  to  regulate 
rates  and  the  character  of  service.  The  charter 
declares  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  people  of 
San  Francisco  gradually  to  acquire  their  pub- 
lic utilities.  Propositions  to  this  end  may 
originate  with  the  supervisors  of  their  own 
volition  or  upon  the  petition  of  fifteen  per 
cent  of  the  qualified  electors.  The  mayor  may 
also  formulate  alternative  propositions.  These 
propositions  are  submitted  to  tlie  people.  If 
the  cost  can  be  met  from  current  revenue  a 
majority  vote  is  enough.  If,  a  bond  issue  is  in- 
volve<l,  two-thirds  of  the  votes  cast  must  be  in 
the  afiirmative.  Two  bond  issues  for  this  pur- 
pose have  been  voted  (both  in  1909),  one  for 
the  municipalization  of  tlie  Geary  Street  Rail- 
way, the  other  to  enable  the  city  to  carry  out 
the  vast  project  of  supplying  itself  with  water 
from  the  Hetch  Hetehy  valley.  The  municipal 
railway  has  been  successfully  operated  for  some 
years;  permission  to  impound  a  water  supply 
in  Hetch  Hetehy  valley  was  obtained  from  the 
Federal  rjoverinnent  only  in  1913. 

Amendments  of  1911. — The  amendments  of 
1911  provide  for  tlie  non-partisan  system  of 
nomination  and  election  made  familiar  by  the 
charters  of  Dallas  and  Berkeley.  Each  can- 
didate must  file  with  the  register  of  voters  a 
declaration  of  candidacy  supported  by  the 
sworn  certificates  of  not  less  than  ten  electors 
tliat  he  is  "fully  qualified"  for  the  oflTice. 
This  is  siifficieiit  to  place  his  name  on  the  bal- 
lot at  the  first  or  primary  election  which 
lakes  jilace  on  tlie  last  Tuesday  of  September. 
At  til  is  election  a  majority  is  necessary  to 
elect.  If  no  one  receives  a  majority,  the  con- 
test at  the  second  election  in  November  is 
roHliiird  to  the  two  highest  on  the  primary  list. 
There  are  no  party  designations  on  the  ballot. 
The  names  of  the  candidates  for  each  office 
will  Ix?  arranged  alpliabetically  in  the  lowest 
niimberod  asHembly  diHtriet.  The  candidate 
last  named  in  that  district  will  head  the  list 
in  the  next  and  so  on  tlirough  the  districts 
(arr    PniMARV,   DlRKCT).     ■ 

Ordinances  or  charter  amendments  may  be 
initiatfd  by  ])«>pular  jielitinn  isrr  Iniativk ). 
If  the  proposition  is  to  bo  submitted  t«i  a 
Bpecial    election,    Hignntures    of    electors    equal 


to  ten  per  cent,  if  to  a  general  election,  four 
per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  for  mayor  at  the 
last  election  are  necessary.  The  referendum 
(see)  is  compulsory  on  measures  involving 
the  lease  or  sale  of  any  public  utility  or  the 
regranting  of  a  franchise.  One  third  of  the 
supervisors  or  the  mayor  alone  may  refer  a 
measure  to  a  general,  a  majority  of  the  super- 
visors to  a  special,  election.  Electors  to  the 
number  of  five  per  cent  of  the  last  mayoralty 
vote  can  force  a  referendum  on  ordinances  au- 
thorizing the  lease  or  sale  of  lands  or  the 
purchase  of  lands  of  more  than  $50,000  value. 
The  measure  to  be  voted  on,  accompanied  by 
one  eight  page  argument  in  favor  and  as  many 
such  arguments  against  as  there  are  persons, 
committees  or  organizations  to  submit  them, 
must  be  sent  to  each  voter  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. The  recall  {sec)  may  be  instituted 
against  any  elective  officer  by  a  petition  of 
electors  equal  to  ten  per  cent  of  the  last  vote 
for  mayor.  At  the  resultant  election  the  in- 
cumbent is  ipso  fa<to  a  candidate,  and  others 
are  nominated  and  the  election  conducted  in 
the  manner  described  above  for  regular  elec- 
tions, except  that  the  ballot  carries  three 
hundred  word  statements  for  and  against  the 
exercise  of  the  recall  in  the  particular  case. 
If  the  incumbent  is  reelected  he  is  reimbursed 
out  of  the  special  election  fund  for  all  his 
legitimate  expenses  and  double  the  number  of 
signatures  are  necessary  to  institute  a  second 
recall  proceeding  against  him. 

See  Chartkrs,  ^Ir.McirAL;  Citt  axd  the 
State;  Municipal  Government  in  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

References:  W.  S.  Church,  Charter  of  San 
/';•««(  (.SCO  Atinotatcd  (1907);  T.  H.  Reed, 
"Municipal  Home  Rule  in  California"  in  Xat. 
.]f  11)1  i(^i pal  Jfcvieic,  Oct.,  1912;  B.  Moses,  "Es- 
tjil)lisliment  of  Municipal  Government  in  San 
Francisco"  in  Johns  Hopkins  Univ.,  Studies, 
VII  (1889);  P.  V.  Ixjng.  "Consolidated  City 
ami  County  Government  of  San  Francisco"  in 
Amer.    Polit.    Sci.   Assn.,   Proceedings    (1912). 

Thomas  H.  Reed. 

SAND  LOT.  A  tract  of  vacant  land  in  cen- 
tral San  Francisco,  used  as  headipiarters  for 
a  time  by  Dennis  Kearney  where  he  addressed 
the  crowds  during  the  anti-Chinese  agitation 
1S77-18S9.  See  California;  Chinese  Immi- 
gration AND  Exclusion;  Keabneyism. 

O.  C.  II. 


SANDWICH  ISLANDS.    See 
WAiiAN   Annexation. 


Hawaii;    Ha- 


SANITARY  laws.  All  types  of  govern- 
ment in  the  liiitii!  States  have  autlmrity  to 
deal  with  the  healtli  of  tlie  coinnuinity  in  one 
way  or  in  another.  The  principal  fields  of 
legislation  so  far  are:  quarantine;  school  hy- 
giene; public  nursing  8(>rvice;  inspection  and 
certification   of    food   and    drugs;    public    hos- 
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pitals:  nuisances;  toncmont  houses;  prtrhage 
removal;  and  in  many  other  ways.  See  Ait-vr- 
TOIRS;  Baths,  Piblic;  BiiLniNc.  I^wvs;  t'EM- 
ETERiES;  Contagious  Diseases;  Dispensaries, 
Free;  Drainage;  Driqs,  Plbi-ic  Regulation 
OF;  Gaiibage  Removal;  Hospitals,  Public; 
Markets,  Regul.\tion  of;  Meat  Inspection; 
Milk  StrppLY,  Reguu\tion  of;  Nurses,  Dis- 
trict; PiRE  Food;  Quarantine;  Water  Sup- 
ply. Reference:  see  untler  Health,  Public, 
Regulation  of.  R.  C.  C. 

SASKATCHEWAN.  One  of  the  provinces 
of  western  Canada  (see)  created  September 
1,  1005,  by  act  of  the  Canadian  federal  Parlia- 
ment (4-5  Edward  VII,  C.  42).  It  comprises 
portions  of  what  were  formerly  the  organized 
territories  of  Saskatchewan  and  Assiniboia, 
together  with  some  liitherto  unorganized  north- 
west territory.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  province  of  Manitoba  and  the  district 
of  Keewatin;  on  the  north  by  the  district  of 
Mackenzie;  on  the  west  by  its  sister  province 
of  Alberta;  and  on  the  south  by  the  states  of 
Montana  and  North  Dakota.  It  has  an  area  of 
approximately  250,000  square  miles  and  in 
1911  its  population  was  officially  estimated  at 
492,432.  The  act  which  created  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan  gave  it  four  representatives 
in  the  Dominion  senate  and  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing it  Avas  alloted  a  definite  quota  of  ten 
members  in  the  Dominion  house  of  commons. 
This  allotment  will  be  readjusted  and  in  all 
probability  increased  after  the  census  of  1911. 
The  provincial  government  consists  of  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor appointed  for  a  four-year  term 
by  the  governor  general  of  Canada,  an  execu- 
tive council  or  ministry  of  five  members,  and 
a  single  elective  chamber  of  forty-one  members. 
All  official  acts  of  the  lieutenantvgovemor  must 
be  countersigned  by  a  member  of  iiis  ministry, 
which  is,  in  turn,  responsible  to  the  legislative 
assembly.  In  general  the  relations  of  the  exe- 
cutive and  legislative  organs  of  provincial  gov- 
ernment, the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
judiciary,  and  the  organization  of  local  ad- 
ministration conform  to  that  of  the  other 
Canadian  provinces.  The  provincial  capital 
is  at  Regina.  See  Canadian  Provinces. 
References:  G.  M.  Adam,  The  Canadian  North- 
west (1885);  E.  B.  Osborne,  Greater  Canada 
(1900);  Beckles  Wilson,  The  Great  Company, 
(1900);  Canadian  Annual  Review  of  Piihlic 
Ajfairs.  W.  B.  :\r. 

SATIRISTS,  POLITICAL.  Political  satirists 
have  always  played  a  considerable  part  in 
English  politics  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Stuart  period.  They  also  appeared  in  colonial 
affairs,  as  in  the  quips  of  .John  Josceh'n,  and 
the  acrid  complaints  of  John  Ward  "the  cob- 
ler  of  Agawams"  upon  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
government.  The  political  writing  of  the  Revo- 
lution wa-s  fierce  and  polemical.  The  only 
genial  writer  of  that  period  was  Francis  Hop 


kinson.  Cobbett  ("Peter  Porcupine"),  Calen- 
der and  Cooper,  were  types  of  the  personal 
journalist  of  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  first  writer  to  satirize  the  politics  of  his 
time  in  a  good  natured  way  was  Wasliington 
Irving  in  his  Knickerbocker  Uistory  of  Xcio 
York,  Later  the  two  writers,  Soba  Smith,  and 
Charles  A.  Davis,  who  wrote  independently 
each  under  the  name  of  Jack  Downing,  were 
much  enjoyed  by  Andrew  Jackson,  especially 
when  they  satirized  the  Vice-President,  Van 
Buren. 

During  the  Civil  War,  "Artemus  Ward"  (C 
A.  lirowne),  "Orpheus  C.  Kerr"  (R.  H.  New- 
ell) and  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  (D.  R.  Locke) 
attracted  popular  attention  by  their  comments 
on  public  affairs,  most  of  them  disguised  by 
impossible  spelling.  They  were  followed  by 
E.  L.  Godkin,  the  editor  of  the  i^'ation,  an 
unterrified  dissector  of  his  opponents  for  many 
years.  Since  1890  the  field  has  been  taken  by 
Wallace  Irwin,  chiefly  in  genial  and  amusing 
verse;  and  by  "Mr.  Dooley"  (F.  P.  Dunne), 
who  writes  trenchantly  on  political  and  social 
topics. 

Like  the  cartoonists,  the  satirists  have  been 
allowed  free  play.  By  the  short  lived  Sedition 
Act  of  1798  prosecutions  were  authorized 
against  those  who  sought  to  arouse  their 
readers  to  hatred  of  public  officials  or  of  their 
government.  A  Pennsylvania  governor  from 
1903  to  1907  tried  to  secure  a  law  for  the  pun- 
ishment of  those  who  too  much  assailed  or 
threw  ridicule  upon  public  officials.  No  state, 
however,  has  ever  passed  such  a  regulatory  law, 
and  the  political  satirists  are  considered  to 
have  their  place  in  calling  popular  attention  to 
the  defects  in  their  government,  and  the  de- 
ficiencies in  their  rulers. 

See  AiiEN  AND  Seditiox  Acts;  Freedom 
OF  Speech. 

References:  M.  C.  Tyler,  Flist.  of  Am.  Liter- 
ature during  the  Colonial  Time  (1897),  Liter- 
ary Hist,  of  the  Am-.  Revolution  (1897);  R. 
Ogden,  Life  and  Letters  of  Edwin  Laicrence 
Godkin  ( 1907 )  ;  text  of  the  Sedition  Act  in 
Am.  Hist.  Leaflets,  No.  15  (1894).      A.  B.  H. 

SAVINGS  BANK  INSURANCE.  The  inge- 
nious plan  of  using  the  machinery  of  savings 
banks  for  insurance  and  annuities  owes  its 
origin  to  Mr.  L.  D.  Brandeis,  and  has  been 
tried  in  Massachusetts  (Acts  of  1907,  ch.  561) 
which  authorizes  any  savings  bank  to  estab- 
lish under  proper  safeguards  an  insurance  de- 
partment for  the  issue  to  residents  of  Massa- 
chusetts of  legal  reserve  life  insurance  limited 
to  $500,  and  annuities  limited  to  $200  a  year 
on  any  one  life.  Persons  may  take  out  life 
insurance  and  annuities,  however,  in  more 
than  one  bank.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  give  wage-earners  an  opportunity  to 
secure  safe  life  insurance,  and  to  make  provi- 
sion for  their  old  age  by  the  purchase  of  an- 
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niiities  out  of  current  earnings  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  This  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
(1)  eliminating  the  paid  solicitor  of  insur- 
ance and  the  collector  of  premiums  whose  serv- 
ices make  industrial  insurance  so  costly;  (2) 
eliminating  the  cost  of  actuarial  services  and 
general  medical  supervision,  by  requiring  the 
state  actuary  and  state  medical  director  to 
do  this  work  for  all  savings  insurance  banks 
without  charge  to  the  bank;  (3)  utilizing  the 
high  net  earning  capacity  of  savings  banks 
for  investing  funds;  (4)  substituting  for  tlie 
paid  solicitor  and  collector  numerous  unpaid 
agencies  through  which  applications  for  in- 
surance and  annuities  may  be  paid  and  at 
which  premiums  may  be  paid.  The  effect  of 
tliis  at  once  was  to  reduce  the  charges  for  in- 
dustrial insurance  made  by  private  companies. 
Four  banks  qualified  to  write  the  new  insur- 
ance, and  had  issued  in  the  year  ending  Oct. 
31,  1912,  2,590  policies  representing  $024,r)0.5 
of  insurance,  being  a  net  gain  of  566  policies 
and  $562,099  of  insurance  for  tlie  year,  leav- 
ing a  total  of  0,652  policies  and  $2,528,809  of 
insurance  in  force  in  all  four  banks  on  Oct. 
31,  1912.  See  I.N.suR.\>"CE  and  Social  Wel- 
fare; Insukance,  Industrial;  Old  Age  Pen- 
sio.xs  and  Insurance;  Workingmen's  Insur- 
ance. References:  L.  D.  Brandeis,  "'Massachu- 
setts Savings  Hank  Insurance  and  Pension 
System"  in  Am.  Statist.  Assoc.,  Publications, 
XI  (1908,  1909),  409;  S.  M.  Harrison.  "Mass- 
achusetts Scheme  of  Savings  Bank  Insurance*' 
in  Hurvey,  XXIV  (1910),  237.        S.  McC.  L. 

SAVINGS  BANKS.     See  Banks,  Savings. 

SCAB.  "Scab"  is  the  term  the  members  of 
laltor  unions  a[)ply  to  non-union  workiiicn,  par- 
ticularly to  tlioso  who  take  the  ])laces  of  strik- 
ers. See  Boycotts;  Labor  Organizations; 
Picketing;  Strikes.  J.  R.  C. 

SCALAWAGS.  A  term  opprobiously  ap- 
plied in  tlip  South  (luring  the  reconstruct  inn 
(see)  period,  to  southern-born  men  who  joined 
with  the  "carpet-baggers"  (see)  to  control  the 
govf-rnment  and  to  share  the  spoils  of  oflice  se- 
cured by  freedincn's  votes.  0.  ('.  11. 

SCHEDULE.  Thnt  portion  of  a  state  con- 
stitution wliifli  is  intf-nded  to  l)e  of  a  tem- 
porary character,  marking  out  the  procedure 
to  be  followed   in  briii'Mn"  the  cnnstitution  and 


things  it  provides  for  the  continuation  and 
validity  of  laws  and  of  legal  processes  and 
rights.     See  Constitutions,  State. 

A.  C.  McL. 


SCHOOL  BOARDS.    See  Education,  Board 


of. 


SCHOOL  BUILDINGS.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  school  district  to  provide  adequate 
l)uildings  for  the  instruction  of  its  pupils. 
School  directors  or  trustees  can  rent  other 
buildings  in  which  to  conduct  a  school  in  the 
absence  of  a  regular  building.  School  houses 
are  usually  erected  upon  the  authorization  of 
the  voters  of  the  district,  while  their  main- 
tenance is  in  charge  of  the  proper  ofTiciais 
without  special  authority.  The  site  of  the 
building  in  some  instances  is  left  to  the  vote 
of  the  district  in  others  to  the  special  officers. 
Land  may  be  taken  from  a  private  estate  with- 
out the  owner's  consent  if  damages  are  paid 
therefor.  See  School  Finance:  School  Prop- 
KRTY.  References:  F.  A.  Burke,  Treatise  on 
the  Laio  of  Public  Schools  (1880),  154;  U.  S. 
Department  of  Education,  Reports  (1888- 
1889),  I,  579-87;  "Sites"  in  ibid.      J.  V.  B. 


SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 
Board  of. 


See     Education, 


SCHOOL  DIRECTORS.  School  directors  in 
general  manage  and  control  the  schools,  build- 
ings and  the  scliool  property.  They  have  the 
power  to  employ  teachers  and  purchase  sup- 
plies. Their  contracts  are  binding  upon  the 
district.  The  directors  are  usually  elected  and 
serve  in  accordance  with  tlie  laws  in  eacii  parti- 
cular state.  See  Educational  Administra- 
tion. J.  V.   B. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICT.  The  school  district  is 
any  area  set  apart  as  the  unit  of  organization 
for  the  local  control  and  administration  of 
school  affairs.  The  election  of  officers,  the  au- 
thorizing of  tax  levies  for  buiblings  and  in- 
struction, the  adjustment  of  boundaries  of  sub- 
divisions, or  in  some  instances  the  readjust- 
ment of  indeiH'iident  district  boundaries  are 
some  of  the  ])owers  granU-d  to  the  electors 
residing  tlien-in. 

The  township  as  a  district  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  schools  usually  coincides  geograpliical- 
Iv    with    the    civil    townslii]).      It    is.    however. 


the  government  wbieh   is  provided  for  into  full     uncjer   the  sejiarate   control    of   a   board   chosen 


iK'ing  and  effect.  Such  proviaion.s  are  needful 
in  tlie  change  frrun  one  constitution  tf)  another 
or  when  a  territory  is  being  establisiied  iis  a 
Btate  in  the  Union.  The  Hchednle  is  provided 
"that  no  ineonveiiienee  may  arise  from  the 
mioption  of  this  constitution"  (Constitution  of 
\'irginia.  1902)  or  "tliat  no  inconvenience  may 
arise  from  a  change  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ment to  a  permanent  State  government"   (Con 


for  that  purpose,  wlio  may  or  may  not  be  com 
])osed  «>f  directors  chosen  Ity  each  subdistriet. 
It  is  usually  provided  that  indej>endent  dis- 
tricts may  be  formed  in  townships  which  con- 
stitute a  school  distriet;  or,  all  of  the  sub- 
districts  of  the  township  niay  by  vote  iH-eonie 
independent  school  districts.  Conseqtiently  in 
the  same  counties  one  nniy  sometimes  find 
townsliijis    having    only    sulnlistriets.    or    only 


Htitution  of  Washington,  1889).     Among  other     independent  districts,  or  a  eond)ination  of  both. 
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The  officers  chosen  in  the  township  district 
may  include  a  president  or  chairman,  a  secre- 
tary, and  a  treasurer;  or  the  civil  townsliip 
officers  may  perform  the  duties  of  the  two  last 
mentioned.  When,  however,  independent  dis- 
tricts exist  they  elect  their  own  board — which 
consists  usually  of  three  members,  except  in 
village  or  city  district. 

The  independent  school  districts  were  first 
established  in  Massachusetts  in  17S9.  Their 
organization  is  said  to  have  marked  the  farth- 
est remove  from  a  central  administration  in 
the  history  of  the  L^nited  States.  These  dis- 
tricts were  finally  abolished  in  Massachusetts 
in  1S82 ;  and  the  tendency  at  present  in  other 
states  is  toward  the  consolidation  of  the  rural 
districts,  where  a  single  director  and  a  single 
teacher  may  represent  the  controlling  element 
in  educational  affairs. 

Where  the  township  has  not  been  fully  estab- 
lished, as  in  the  southern  states,  the  school 
district  must  be  established  by  county  au- 
thorities. In  some  few  instances  the  county 
school  officers  appoint  the  officers  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  district,  which  may  coincide  with 
the  civil  or  magisterial  district,  may  elect  its 
own  trustees  as  does  the  township  in  the 
North.  Again,  in  the  far  western  states  the 
county  boards  or  the  county  superintendent 
of  schools  may  determine  the  districts,  but  the 
local  authority  is  represented  in  the  selection 
of  trustees  and  the  control  of  tax  levies  for 
school   purposes. 

See  Education  as  a  Function  of  Govern- 
ment; Education,  Board  of;  Rural  Divi- 
sions, Minor. 

References:  G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitu- 
tional History  (18S9),  I,  234:  E.  W.  Bemis, 
"Local  Government  in  Michigan  and  the  North- 
west" in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Studies 
(1883),  I,  No.  v;  B.  J.  Ramage,  "Local  Gov- 
ernment and  Free  Schools  in  South  Carolina" 
in  ihid,  I,  No.  xii:  H.  W.  Foght,  Am.  Rural 
School  (1910);  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Govern- 
ment (1906),  161,  190;  F.  A.  Burke,  Treatise 
on  the  Law  of  Public  Schools  (1880),  154; 
state  statutes  and  school  codes. 

Benjamin  F.  Shambaugh. 

SCHOOL  EXTENSION.  School  extension  is 
the  attempt  to  utilize  the  school  plant  for 
more  than  the  mere  routine  school  courses. 
The  public  schools  are  institutions  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  respective  communities 
in  which  they  exist.  Some  school  administra- 
tors have  found  that  the  school  property  can 
be  used  more  to  benefit  the  district  in  other 
respects  than  the  mere  instruction  of  pupils 
of  school  age.  Evening  schools  for  adults, 
lectures,  special  instruction,  can  be  organized 
with  the  consent  of  the  community.  So  far 
none  of  this  extension  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  public  instruction.  See  School  Build- 
ings; Schools,  Public,  System  and  Prob- 
lems. J.  V.  B. 
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SCHOOL  FINANCE.  The  sources  from 
which  a  public  school  draws  its  ordinary  rev- 
enues are,  in  varying  proportions:  local  tiixa- 
tion,  state  taxation,  state  school  funds  arising 
from  the  sale  or  lease  of  school  lands  {see 
School  Fu.nds,  State),  fines,  licenses,  gifts, 
and  fees  from  students.  For  special  purposes 
revenue  from  bond  issues,  particularly  for  the 
purchase  of  land  or  the  erection  of  buildings, 
may  constitute  a  large  occasional  item.  The 
total  revenue  arising  from  all  sources  for  the 
common  sciiools  of  the  United  States  in  ]!»i() 
was  in  round  numbers,  $433,000,000.  Tlie 
largest  item  in  this  vast  amount  came  from 
local  taxation  in  district,  town,  city,  and 
county,  being  $312,000,000,  an  increase  of  Ui 
per  cent  in  ten  years. 

In  certain  states  from  80  per  cent  to  90  per 
cent  of  the  money  raised  for  school  purposes 
comes  from  local  taxation,  e.  g.,  Massachusetts 
(wliich  raises  annually  about  $19,000,000  in 
cities  and  towns),  Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Ore- 
gon. In  all  but  10  states  such  revenue  consti- 
tutes not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  tiie  total. 
In  about  15  states  no  state  tax,  or  a  very  small 
one,  is  levied  for  common  schools.  Some  states 
levy  a  mill  tax  or  similar  tax,  c.  g.,  Maine  (3 
mills),  Ohio  (.335  mills),  Nevada  (1  mill), 
and  Indiana  (13.6  cents  on  the  $100)  ;  others 
appropriate  a  lump  sum  from  the  general 
revenue  (Illinois,  $3,000,000)  or  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  total  income  of  the  state 
( Tennessee,  one-fourth ) . 

The  distribution  of  the  school  fund  of  a 
district  or  even  of  a  city,  is  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  usually  regulated  in  large  de- 
gree by  state  law.  Payments  fall  under  three 
general  headings.  In  the  first  class  are  cur- 
rent expenses:  (1)  the  salaries  of  superin- 
tendents, principals,  teachers,  truant  officers, 
and  business  officers,  being  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  total  expenditure  in  1909;  (2)  wages  of 
janitors,  engineers,  etc.;  (3)  fuel,  water,  light, 
power,  etc.;  (4)  text-books,  stationery,  school 
supplies;  (5)  auxiliary  agencies  like  libraries, 
playgrounds,  medical  inspection,  school  nurses,  ■ 
transportation  of  pupils:  (6)  repairs,  insur- 
ance, and  other  upkeep  expenses.  In  the  sec- 
ond class  are  capital  outlays,  occasional  rather 
than  regular,  for  sites,  new  buildings  and  ex- 
tension or  large  alterations.  In  the  third 
class  are  payments  of  debts,  interest,  rents, 
etc. 

The  proper  basis  of  the  distribution  of  the 
state  school  moneys,  however,  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  educational  finance, 
whether  the  money  is  distributed  to  the  coun- 
ties, to  the  districts,  or  to  the  districts  through 
the  counties.  In  several  southern  states  the 
county  school  boards  under  state  laws  dis- 
tribute school  moneys  practically  in  their  dis- 
cretion. Illustrations  of  other  methods  are: 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  one-third  of  the  state 
school  revenue  is  apportioned  according  to  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  by  the  district. 
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one-third  according  to  the  number  of  children 
of  school  age,  and  one-third  according  to  the 
number  of  taxables;  Minnesota,  in  which  the 
basis  is  the  school  enrollment.  Nearly  all  the 
north  central  states  distribute  state  school 
funds  in  strict  accord  witli  figures  of  the  cen- 
sus of  school  population  (educable  children) 
or  of  total  population,  notwithstanding  certain 
acknowledged  inequalities  arising  from  tliis 
method. 
See  Budgets,  State  and  Local;   Cost  of 

GOVERNMEXT  IX  U.NITED  STATES;  EXPENDI- 
TURES, State  and  Local;  Purchase  of  Pub- 
lic Supplies;  School  Funds,  State;  School 
Property. 

References:  Button  and  Snedden,  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Education  in  the  United 
AS7a<es  (1908),  ch.  x;  E.  C.  Elliott,  "State 
School  Systems"  in  U.  S.  Bureau, of  Education, 
Bulletin,'  IdOS,  No.  7,  1910,  No.  2. 

Kendric  C.  Babcock, 

SCHOOL  FUNDS,  STATE.  Definition.— The 
term,  public  school  fund,  state  school  fund,  and 
several  others,  are  used  to  designate  either: 
( 1 )  permanent  funds  of  several  classes  and 
forms  whose  income  is  for  the  support  of  tlie 
public  schools;  or  (2)  tlie  total  annual  cur- 
rent revenue  paid  into  the  state  treasury  from 
all  sources  and  available  for  maintenance  of 
tlie  public  school  system,  wliether  it  arises 
from  state  taxation,  interest,  leases,  or  mis- 
cellaneous sources  {sec  School  Finance).  The 
discussion  here  is  confined  to  the  former  mean- 
ing of  the  term. 

Every  state  in  the  Union  except  Georgia  and 
Pennsylvania  has  a  permanent  school  fund  of 
one  kind  or  another,  and  .several  states  have 
three  or  four  separate  funds.  These  funds  have 
been  accninulatod  by  various  processes,  have 
come  throngli  various  vicissitudes,  and  are 
managed  in  difi"crent  ways.  Some  of  the  states 
made  bcninnings  of  such  funds  in  colonial 
days,  but  the  greater  part  of  those  now  exist- 
ing have  come  from  the  following  sources: 

(1)  Land  Grants  from  the  United  States  to 


wholly  or  in  part  to  the  school  fund.  Twelve 
states  have  thus  used  the  swamp  lands  grant- 
ed to  them,  Oregon,  for  example,  giving  10 
per  cent  of  the  proceeds.  Salt  lands,  special 
grants,  certain  military  and  university  lands, 
and  the  internal  improvement  lands  given  in 
1841,  have  also  gone  to  swell  the  school  fund. 

(3)  Federal  Money  Given,  Loaned,  Deposited 
or  Returned  to  the  States. — A  percentage  of 
the  sales  of  public  lands  in  some  states,  e.  g., 
5  per  cent  in  21  states,  is  paid  to  the  states 
by  the  terms  of  the  act  of  Congress  admitting 
them  into  the  Union,  and  devoted  by  them  to 
the  public  school  fund.  Five  states  used  all 
of  tlieir  quotas  of  the  Surplus  Revenue  Loan  cf 
1837,  practically  a  gift  to  the  states,  amount- 
ing to  $28,000,000,  to  increase  their  school 
funds;  and  all  but  four  so  used  some  part  of 
their  shares.  New  York's  share  thus  set  apart 
was  $4,014,520.  Oklahoma  received  at  the 
time  of  the  admission  of  the  state  a  cash 
grant  from  the  federal  treasury  of  $5,000,000. 

In  1891  the  United  States  returned  to  the 
states  their  payments  of  the  direct  taxes  lev- 
ied in  1861,  and  this  also  was  added  to  the 
school  fund  by  some  states,  e.  g.,  Kentucky, 
which  received  $006,041.0,3.  A  similar  use  was 
made  by  Vermont  of  $240,000  with  which  that 
state  was  reimbursed  for  expenditures  during 
the  Spanish-American  war. 

(4)  State  Appropriation  of  the  Proceeds  ot 
State  Lands. — The  earliest  example  is  that  of 
the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve  lands.  Texas 
retained  all  public  lands  at  the  time  of  admis 
sion  to  the  Union;  38,000,000  acres  were  used 
to  establish  a  state  school  fund,  and  more 
than   4,000,000  acres  for  county  school   funds. 

(5)  State  Money  Reservation  and  Appropri- 
ations.— These  have  arison  from  fines,  bank 
taxes,  fees,  escheats,  gifts,  etc.,  covering  a 
wide  range,  and  from  direct  appropriation  to 
the  capital  of  the  fund,  as  in  Massachusetts, 
where  provision  was  made  in  1804  for  transfer 
of  .$]0(),()00  to  the  school  fund  annually  until 
it  reached  $5,000,000    (1907). 

Administration. — The  management  of  these 
the  States  for  Educational  Purposes.— The  i  vast  permanent  school  funds  running  from 
states  admitted  between  1802  and  1848,  except  about  $60,000  in  New  Hampshire  to  more  than 
Texas,   received    tlie    16th   section    in   each    sur-     $75,000,000    (including  county   funds)    in  Tex- 


veyed    townsliip   of    |)ublic   donuiin;    the   states 
ndmitt<'d    since    1848,    with    a   few   exceptions. 


as,    varies    in    metliod    and    in    efficiency.      Full 
control  by  the  state  ratlier  than  by  the  county 


have  received  the  16th  and  36th  sections,  in  <>r  the  townshii)  has  become  the  general  rule, 
.some  ca.ses  two  more,  in  each  surveyed  town-  !  and  every  stute  admittx'd  since  1858  manages 
ship.     Out  of  these  grants  certain  states  saved  I  the  16tii  and   36t]i  sections  funds,  thus  secur- 


little  or  nothing,  while  others  have  provide*! 
enormous  funds.  Minnesota  had  in  1911  an  in- 
vested principal  of  nearly  $20,000,000,  with 
an  estimated  increase,  through  lenses  iind  sales 
of  iron  lands,  ultinuitely  to  more  tlian  $100,- 
000.000.  South  Dakota  has  already  ahnut  $5,- 
(((tO. 0(1(1  invested,  with  j)ros|)eetive  increase  to 
$33.01)0.0(1(1. 


ng  uniformity  and  unity.  Direct  control  is 
vested  in  the  state  controller,  as  in  New  York 
and  Texas,  or  in  a  board  or  commission,  fre- 
quently made  u|i  of  cN  officio  n\embers  already 
iieavily  burdened  with  other  duties,  as  in  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska,  and  Montana.  Some  state 
con.^titut ions  have  fixed  a  minimum  |)rice  for 
the     pulilic     school     lands     Nebraska,     $5     in 


(2)  Federal  Grants  of  Land  to  the  States  1867  and  $7  in  1875.  North  Dakota.  South 
not  Specifically  for  Schools.  Tlie  proceeds  of  Dakota,  and  Washington,  $10 — and  re<|uire  the 
these  grants  have  in  many  cases  been  devoted     sales    to    be    public.      Losses    of    school    funds 
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amounting  in  total  to  about  $28,000,000  have 
occurred  tlirough  mismiiiiagemont,  dislionosty. 
war,  and  misappropriation,  but  tliosc  belong 
for  the  major  part  in  the  period  before  1870. 
J?roadly  speaking,  the  management  since  that 
date  lias  been  good. 

Advantages. — Expenditures  from  the  income 
from  the  school  fund  in  different  states  under 
the  general  term  'niaiutenance  of  a  system  of 
free  schools"  are  made  fur  wages  of  trained 
and  legally  qualified  teacliers,  supervision  (lo- 
ral  and  state),  care  of  buildings,  textbooks, 
cijuipment,  transportation  of  pupils,  etc. 

The  benefits  arising  from  the  system  of  pub- 
lic school  funds  in  the  states  have  been  many, 
positive,  and  cumulative,  increasing  with  the 
development  of  the  states.  It  is  safe  to  saj 
that  such  funds  made  the  free  public  school 
system  possible,  by  overcoming  early  indiffer- 
ence to  a  state-supported  system,  and  tiding 
the  free  school  over  the  period  of  contempt 
and  suspicion  which  it  met  in  some  sections. 
The  lessening  of  local  taxation  in  new  and 
jioor  counties  was  a  real  and  deserved  relief 
at  a  critical  period  in  many  states.  The  ap- 
portionment of  the  income  from  these  funds, 
iin  whatever  basis  it  is  made,  is  still  a  lever- 
age for  moving  the  local  school  authorities  to 
maintain  a  longer  term  and  to  improve  t'le 
standard  of  equipment,  courses,  and  attend- 
ance. 

See  Educational  Admixistration  ;  Educa- 
tional La.nd  Gbaxts;  Educational  Statis- 
tics;  School  Finance;   School  Property. 

References:  F.  H.  Swift,  Hist,  of  Public 
Permanent  Common  School  Funils  in  the  U. 
S.,  1195-ld05  (1911)  ;  U.  S.  Commr.  of  Educ, 
Reports  (1905-1911);  state  treasurers  and 
superintendents  of  public  instruction.  Reports , 
E.  P.  Cubberly,  School  Funds  and  their  Ap- 
portionment (1905). 

Kendric  C.  Babcock. 

SCHOOL  HYGIENE.  Municipal  authorities 
through  their  school  committees  and  boards  of 
health,  have  recently  begun  to  realize  the  very 
serious  responsibility,  and  to  utilize  the  hu;;e 
and  fruitful  opportunity  presented  by  the  com- 
pulsory aggregation  of  children  in  school- 
rooms under  compulsory  school  laws.  Statis- 
tics show  that  the  contagious  diseases  of  chil- 
dren become  more  frequent  during  the  months 
of  school  attendance,  and  fall  off  suddenly  as 
soon  as  the  children  are  separated  by  the 
summer  vacation.  Compulsory  education  thus 
involves  a  certain  amount  of  compulsory  dis- 
ease and  makes  it  necessary  for  the  municipal- 
ities to  do  everything  in  their  power  in  order 
that  the  results  of  the  compulsory  school  law 
shall  not  involve  definite  harm  along  with  its 
good. 

Health  work  in  the  schools  has  been  taken 
up  from  three  main  motives:  (1)  to  insuie 
that  the  child  receive  no  physical  harm  in  the 
course  of  his  studies;  (2)  to  remove  any  physi- 


cal obstacles  which  interfere  with  his  getting 
an  education;  (3)  to  include  play  and  the 
regulation  of  play  within  the  educational  du- 
ties of  the  city. 

The  prevention  of  physical  harm  was  the 
earliest  of  tiiese  motives,  and  proceeded  out 
of  the  long  recognized  obligation  of  the  state 
to  prevent,  wlierever  possible,  the  spread  of 
contagious  disease.  In  November,  1894,  Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Durgin  of  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health,  started  the  first  medical  inspection  of 
schools  in  the  United  States.  This  service  has 
increased  rapidly  both  in  the  frequency  and  in 
the  thoroughness  of  examination  given  to  each 
child;  yet  up  to  the  present  time  it  exists 
rather  on  paper  than  in  fact.  The  larger  cities 
of  the  country,  such  as  New  Y'ork  and  Boston, 
are  supposed  to  give  each  ciiild  a  thorough 
physical  examination  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
to  see  that  the  defects  so  discovered  are  rem- 
edied. In  practice  very  little  has  been  accom- 
plished as  yet. 

Besides  medical  inspection  a  good  deal  of 
thought  and  expense  have  been  put  into  more 
sanitary  arrangement  of  the  school  buildings 
as  regards  drainage,  ventilation,  light  and  pub- 
lic   drinking   fountains. 

The  supervision  of  athletics  and  physical 
training  within  the  schools  is  also  a  part  of 
school  hygiene  imperfectly  performed,  in  most 
places,  by  committees  of  the  school  board. 

The  teaching  of  hygiene  as  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum is  beginning  to  assume  importance, 
and  to  dissociate  itself  from  the  thraldom  of 
temperance  agitation  which,  until  recently,  has 
much  hampered  its  efficiency. 

See  District  Nurses  ;  Education  as  a 
Function  of  G5vernment;  Health,  Public, 
Regulation  of. 

References:  D.  S.  Snedden  and  W.  H.  Allen, 
School  Reports  and  School  Efficiency  ( IflOS )  ; 
E.  B.  Hoag,  Health  Index  of  Children  (1910)  ; 
W.  F.  Barry,  Hygiene  of  the  Schoolroom 
(1909);  Am.  Year  Book,  1911,  SOO,  and  year 
by  year.  Richard  C.  Cabot. 

SCHOOL  PROPERTY.  The  diversification 
of  the  forms  of  school  property  as  compared 
with  fifty  years  ago  is  indicative  of  the  wi- 
dened scope  of  education.  To  the  buildings 
and  sites,  and  the  usual  furniture  of  desks, 
chairs,  tables,  etc.,  must  be  added  apparatus 
in  tlie  form  of  charts,  maps,  libraries,  supple- 
mental books,  casts,  and  pictures;  the  equip- 
ment of  laboratories  for  chemistry,  physics, 
biology,  geography,  domestic  science,  and  mu- 
sic; machinery  for  manual  training  and  me- 
chanic arts,  agriculture,  typewriting,  sewing; 
g\'mnasiums  and  athletic  fields  and  play- 
grounds; and  fields  for  gardening  and  farm- 
ing. Textbooks,  when  these  are  furnished  free, 
and  school  supplies  of  all  sorts,  constitute  a 
large  item  in  certain  localities.  In  great  cities 
like  New  York,  whole  buildings  are  required 
for  administrative  oflBces  for  the  school  system. 
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The  money  for  these  forms  of  property  of 
the  public  schools  is  usually  derived  from 
public  taxation  of  the  locality  (see  School 
Finance),  or  from  tlie  sale  of  bonds  or  the 
sale  of  lands  and  buildings  in  the  case  of 
removals;  state  appropriation;  occasional  pri- 
vate gift,  or  donations  by  corporations.  The 
titles  to  the  public  school  property,  and  its 
management,  are  usually  in  the  hands  of  a 
local  board  of  trustees  which  is  a  body  corpo- 
rate and  politic  representing  the  people  of  the 
local  unit,  and  which  acts  under  state  law. 
The  sale  of  public  scliool  property  and  the 
issue  of  bonds  usually  require  special  action 
by  the  voters  of  the  locality,  except  in  the 
larger  cities. 

The  property  of  the  private  schools  does  not 
differ  very  much  in  form  from  that  of  the 
public  school,  except  that  many  private  schools 
l)ave  endowments,  some  of  which  are  very 
large,  e.  g.,  Girard  College  (manual  arts 
school)  of  Philadelphia,  wliich  reports  "in- 
vested assets"  of  about  $30,000,000.  It  migiit 
be  noted  that  the  public  school  system,  rather 
than  individual  public  schools,  has  a  vast 
endowment  in  the  form  of  state  school  funds 
{sec). 

The  total  valuation  of  all  public  school 
property  used  for  public  school  purposes  in 
the  United  States  as  reported  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  in  1010,  excluding 
public  colleges,  universities,  normal  schools, 
and  special  schools,  was  in  round  numljers 
i?l, 100.000.000,  representing  about  258,000 
school  houses.  To  this  might  be  added  about 
$00,000,000  (excluding  endowment  of  $20,000,- 
000 1 ,  for  private  schools  and  acadomies; 
$38,000,000  (excluding  endowment  of  .$45,000,- 
000)  for  manual  and  industrial  training 
schools;  and  .S70.000.000  (excluding  endow- 
ment of  $0,000,000)  for  special  schools,  usual- 
ly j)nblic,  for  the  blind,  deaf,  feeble-minded  and 
d<'lirK|Uont. 

See  f'.jnr.ETR,  State  axd  LofAr.;  Education- 
AF,  Land  C.rant.S;  School  Finance;  School 
Ffxns.  State. 

Reference:  U.  S.  Comm'r.  of  Educ,  Annual 
h'riM>rt,   I'.nO,  II,  1911,   II. 

Kendric  C.  Babcock. 

SCHOOLS,  COMMON.  Common  schools, 
mean  ordinarily  the  public  schools  below  the 
high  school.    See  Schools,  Primaby. 

G.  E.  F. 

SCHOOLS,  CONTINUATION.  A  comparn- 
(ivcly  ntw  fcaliirc  of  public  rducation  is  the 
provision  of  evening  and  Sunday  clnsscs  for 
jx'ople  who  aro  engaged  during  the  day  in 
fhi-ir  vocatioriH.  In  Knglinid  and  Gcrnuiiiy 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  such  schools  where 
the  chief  pnrposc  is  to  give  vocational  triiiii- 
ing.  In  f;<rniany  i-mployers  arc  compelled  by 
law  to  allow  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
week   to   their    immature   employees   to   attend 


continuation  schools.  Some  of  these  schools 
are  held  during  work  hours.  In  America  there 
are  three  classes  of  persons  who  attend  even- 
ing continuation  schools:  (1)  illiterates  who 
are  obliged  to  work  and  Avho  voluntarily,  or 
compelled  by  law,  endeavor  to  master  the  ele- 
mentary studies;  (2)  those  who  desire  to  pur- 
sue, in  evening  high  schools,  studies  in  ad- 
vance of  their  previous  acquirements;  (3) 
those  who  seek  vocational  training.  In  all 
these  continuation  schools  men  and  boys  far 
outnumber  the  women  and  girls.  According 
to  the  Commissioner's  Report  (1912)  205  cit- 
ies in  the  United  States  maintain  evening 
schools  with  10,506  teachers  and  419,981  pupils. 
See  Edicatiox,  Rkcent  Tendencies  in; 
Schools,  Correspondence;  Schools,  Public, 
Professional;  Schools,  Public,  System  and 
Problems  of.  References:  T.  Balliet.  "Organi- 
zation of  a  System  of  l-^vening  Schools"  in 
Nat.  Education  Assoc,  Proceedings,  1904,  278; 
M.  Sadler,  Continuation  f<chools  (1907); 
"True  Function  of  Evening  High  School"  in 
Hchool  Review,  Sept.,  1904;  Harper's  Weekly, 
CV  (Sept.  23,  1911),  19.  G.  E.  F. 

SCHOOLS,  CORRESPONDENCE.  The  first 
organized  instruction  by  correspondence  in 
the  United  States  began  in  1873  under  the  aus- 
pices of  a  "Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at 
Home,"  founded  by  Anna  Eliot  Ticknor,  in- 
spired by  an  English  organization  with  a  sim- 
ilar name.  Miss  Ticknor  retained  active  man- 
agement until  her  death  in  189G.  The  work 
was  o])en  to  women  only,  and  in  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  its  existence  there  were  7086 
students  on  its  rolls.  In  1897  the  organiza- 
tion was  voluntarily  dissolved  by  its  officers, 
partly  because,  after  the  death  of  Miss  Tick- 
nor, no  one  seemed  available  to  replace  her, 
and  partly  because  other  agencies,  such  as  the 
Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  and 
the  International  Correspondence  Schools  ap- 
peared  to  be  occupying  the  field. 

William  R.  Harper,  later  President  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  while  an  instructor  in 
the  Chautauqua  summer  school  (1879)  began 
by  correspondence  to  contiruie  with  individuals 
the  work  begun  in  his  class<»s  there.  The  idea 
was  taken  up  by  the  Chantau(]ua  management 
and  instruction  u])on  a  vast  scale  was  planned, 
culminating  in  1883  in  the  "Chautauqua  Uni- 
versity" organized  on  the  basis  of  correspon- 
dence instruction.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  small  fees  exacted  were  not  stifficient  prop- 
erly to  compensate  instructors  and  otlicj'rs,  the 
scheme  was  continued   with  success  until   1900. 

Correspondence  instruction  in  connection 
with  a  regularly  established  institution  of  \\x\\- 
versify  grade  was  first  begun  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  at  its  opening  in  1H92.  IV.  Harper, 
the  president,  emphasized  tlie  correspondence 
work  by  organizing  it  as  a  remilar  division  of 
the  university.  Thousands  of  students  have 
been  enrolled  and  many  of  them  gain  the  stip- 
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ulated  amount  of  credit  wliioli  is  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate  toward  a  dofrree,  provided  tlie  student 
later  spends  a  certain  time  in  residence.  A 
considerable  number  of  other  reputable  institu- 
tions have  successfully  made  use  of  corres- 
pondence instruction,  and  within  five  years  a 
large  percentage  of  the  state  universities  and 
agricultural  colleges  have  exerted  themselves 
to  promote  correspondence  study,  largely  in 
agricultural  lines. 

The  most  important  move  in  correspondence 
study  by  any  public  agency  has  been  made  by 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  through  one  de 
partment  of  its  extension  division.  The  work, 
begun  in  OctolxT,  IDOG,  with  two  students,  in- 
creased regularly  and  rapidly  till  in  January, 
1912,  there  were  5,936,  37  teachers  giving 
their  entire  time  to  correspondence  instruc- 
tion and  27  additional  members  of  the  uni- 
versity faculty  giving  part  of  tlieir  time.  The 
legislature  makes  large  annual  appropriations 
specifically  for  this  work.  Other  state  legis- 
latures have  made  considerable  appropriations 
for  this  and  other  kinds  of  extension  work  but 
DO  state  has  so  fully  as  Wisconsin  assumed  it 
to  be  a  regular  function  of  the  state  univer- 
sity. 

There  is  another  class  of  correspondence 
schools  which  are  purely  business  enterprises, 
in  which  students  are  solicited  by  agents  and 
advertisements.  Almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject is  ofTered  for  study.  ^lany  of  these 
"schools"  are  unworthy  of  consideration  but 
one  at  least  has  had  a  marvellous  growth  and 
has  powerfully  influenced  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  young  men  who  would  not  otherwise 
have  undertaken  systematic  study  of  any  kind. 
The  subjects  pursued  are,  in  the  main,  of  a 
technical  or  trade  nature. 

See  Schools,  Public,  Peofes signal  ;  State 
Universities. 

References:  E.  G.  Dexter,  Hist,  of  Education 
in  tfie  U.  S.  (1906)  ;  University  of  Wisconsin, 
BuUetin.  No.  285  (1909)  ;  Society  to  Encourage 
Studies  at  Home,  Memorial  (1897);  L'.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Education,  Report,  1903* 
1069;  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Xew  Encijlopedia  of  Ho- 
cial  Reform    (1908),  566.       G.  E.  Fellows. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  SOCIAL  WORKERS.  In  1912 
there  were  five  special  schools  for  social  work- 
ers in  the  United  States :  ( 1 )  The  New  York 
School  of  Philanthropy,  organized  in  1898  and 
conducted  by  the  New  York  Charity  Organ- 
ization and  affiliated  with  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. The  school  has  an  endowment  of  $1,000,- 
000  given  by  the  will  of  John  S.  Kennedy.  Its 
purpose  is  to  fit  men  and  women  for  social 
service  in  either  professional  or  volunteer  work. 
(2)  The  Chicago  Institute  of  Civics  and  Phil- 
anthropy organized  in  1903.  It  emphasizes  the 
civic  and  industrial  features  of  training  equal- 
ly with  those  concerning  the  more  distinctive 
philanthropic  agencies,  institutions  and  move- 
ments.     The    school    has    no    endowment    but 


is  maintained  l>y  tuition  fees  and  individual 
gifts.  It  is  governed  by  a  lu)ard  of  twi-nty-live 
members,  ten  of  whom  are  connected  with  uni- 
versities of  the  central  west.  (3)  The  Boston 
School  for  Social  Workers,  organized  in  1904, 
is  maintained  by  Sinnnons  College  and  Har- 
vard University.  There  is  opportunity  for  get- 
ting special  knowledge  and  tccliniiiuc  by  field 
work  and  special  reports,  but  all  students  take 
the  same  topics  of  study.  (4)  The  St.  Louis 
School  of  Social  Economy,  organized  in  1907. 
1  he  school  is  closely  affiliated  witii  Washington 
University.  Work  in  the  school  earns  credits 
toward  degrees  in  Washington  I'niversity. 
(5)  The  Philadelphia  Training  School  for  So- 
cial Workers,  organized  in  1910.  This  school 
is  under  the  auspices  of  tlie  philanthropic  or- 
ganizations in  Philadelphia  and  its  faculty  is 
drawn  from  the  social  workers  and  educators 
of  Philadelphia.  Several  of  the  large  uni- 
versities have  courses  and  combine  them  with 
practical  work;  thus  furnishing  training  for 
social  workers.  See  Social  Reform  Problems; 
Sociology;  University  Extension. 

H.  H.  H. 

SCHOOLS,  GRAMMAR,  AND  THE  GRADES. 
By  grammar  schools  or  grades  is  ordinarily 
meant  the  grades  from  the  fourth  to  the  eighth 
inclusive;  children  from  nine  to  thirteen  years 
old.  In  some  schools  there  are  nine  grades. 
See  Schools,  Primary;  Schools,  Public, 
System  and  Problems  of.  G.  E.  F. 

SCHOOLS,  HIGH.  Schools  of  secondary 
grade  usually  offering  a  four  years'  course  of 
study.  Most  pupils  enter  the  high  schools  at 
fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  See  Educa- 
tion, Industrial;  Educational  Statistics; 
Schools,  High,  Commercial;  Schools,  Pub- 
lic, System  and  Problems  of.  Reference: 
H.  A,  HoUister,  High  School  Administration 
(1909).  G.  E.  F. 

SCHOOLS,  HIGH,  COMMERCIAL.  The 
leading  cities  in  the  United  States  are  pro- 
viding special  high  school  courses,  and  even 
special  high  schools,  for  boys  and  girls  wlio 
intend  to  enter  business.  These  courses  in- 
clude not  only  practical  training  in  stenog- 
raphy, typewriting,  bookkeeping,  and  account- 
ancy, but  also  English,  mathematics,  a  modern 
language,  and  natural  and  social  sciences.  A 
good  command  of  clear,  direct  English  is  em- 
phasized. Commercial  arithmetic  replaces  ad- 
vanced mathematics,  thougli  algebra  and  plane 
geometry  are  usually  retained.  A  working 
knowledge  of  a  modern  language  is  sought; 
instruction  in  science  includes  the  commercial 
and  industrial  applications  of  the  subject;  and 
as  a  part  of  secondary  education  appear  certain 
vital  courses  in  social  sciences,  such  as  indus- 
trial history,  commercial  geography,  economics, 
and  the  study  of  local  institutions  and  indus- 
tries. 
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Some  schools  offer  both  a  four  years'  and  a 
two  years'  course,  and  provide  for  transfers 
from'  the  shorter  to  the  longer  course.  The 
graduates  of  the  four  years'  courses  are  in- 
creasing in  numbers,  entering  higher  schools 
of  finance,  commerce,  and  accountancy,  and 
occasionally   colleges   of  liberal   arts. 

At  least  nine  cities  in  the  United  States 
maintain  each  one  special  high  school  of  com- 
merce: Atlanta,  Boston,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Louisville,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
Washington.  Many  others  have  strong  com- 
mercial departments  in  regular  high  schools. 
In  1912,  1,913  public  schools  reported  128,977 
pupils  studying  commercial  branches. 

See  Educatiox  as  a  Fuxctiox  of  Go\TaiN- 
MEXT;  Manual  Training;  Schools,  High, 
Mechanic  Abts;  Schools,  Practical  Arts. 

References:  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Annual  Reports;  C.  A.  Herrick,  Meaning 
and  Practice  of  Commercial  Education  (1904)  ; 
F.  V.  Tliompson,  "Commercial  High  School 
and  the  Business  Community"  in  School  Re- 
view, XVIII   (1910),  1-11. 

C.   D.  KiNGSLEY. 

SCHOOLS,  HIGH,  MECHANIC  ARTS.  The 
first  provision  in  the  United  States  for  in- 
struction in  the  use  of  tools  was  made  in  1865, 
when  John  Boynton  of  Templeton.  Massachu- 
setts gave  $100,000  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Worcester  Free  Institute.  This  institute 
was  opened  in  1868  as  a  technical  school  of 
college  grade,  and  shop  instruction  was  lim- 
ited to  .students  of  mechanical  engineering. 
The  first  public  mechanic  arts  high  school  in 
the  United  States  was  opened  in  Baltimore  in 
1883.  In  rapid  succession  other  cities  estab- 
lished similar  schools. 

The  better  mechanic  arts  high  schools  teach 
shop  work  and  drawing  throughout  the  four 
j-ears  and  are  equipped  for  joinery,  wood-turn- 
ing, pattern-making,  forging,  and  machine  shop 
practice;  a  few  are  provided  with  foundries, 
Ko  that  the  entire  process  of  designing  and 
making  ordinary  machinery  may  be  executed 
by  the  students  themselves.  The  curriculum 
includes,  also.  English,  mathematics,  liistory. 
and  science  of  the  same  general  grade  as  that 
found  in  other  high  scliools,  tlie  practical  ap- 
plications of  mathematifs  and  the  sciences  l)e- 
ing  emphasized.  Foreign  language  study  is 
required  in  some  of  these  high  schools  and  is 
optional  in  others.  Latin  In'ing  olTcred  in  tlic 
most  of  them  and  the  modern  languages  in  all. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  mechanic  arts  high 
schools  are  coeducational,  shops  being  provided 
for  sewing,  cooking,  millinery,  and  dressmak- 
ing. The  elements  of  nursing,  household  deco- 
ration, dietetics,  and  kindred  subjects  are  be- 
ing added,  and  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences  are  being  correlated  with  domestic 
science. 

The  pioneers  in  manual  training  emphasized 
the  educational  value  of  the  tool  work.  This 
being  conceded,  the  new  movement  stresses  the 
underlying  principles;  and  at  the  same  time 
produces  in  the  shop  articles  of  greater  utility 
than  did  manual  training. 

The  special  success  of  these  schools  lies  in 
developing  mechanical  and  mathematical  power 
without  neglecting  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
education.  Consequently  some  of  the  graduates 
enter  minor  engineering  positions,  a  few  enter 
the  trades,  and  many  continue  their  education 
in  technical  schools  of  engineering,  architec- 
ture, and  agriculture,  while  a  considerable  num- 
ber enter  colleges  of  liberal  arts. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education  states  that 
each  of  42.5  public  high  schools  in  the  I'nited 
States  in  1911  reported  twenty  or  more  manual 
training  students.  In  these  schools  27,178 
boys  and  15,948  girls  were  receiving  manual 
and  technical  instruction. 

See  Education,  Industrial;  Schools,  Prac- 
tical Arts. 

References:  W.  Sargent,  "Place  of  Manual 
Arts  in  the  Secondary  Schools"  in  School 
Reriew,  XVIIII  (1910)*,  99-107;  A.  H.  Cham- 
berlain, liibliographii  of  the  Manual  Arts 
(1902);  C.  D.  Larkins,  "Manual  Training 
High  School,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y."  in  School  Re- 
viett\  XIII  (1905),  741-757;  Committee  on 
Articulation  of  High  School  and  College,  "Re- 
port" in  Nat.  Educ.  Assoc,  Proceedings,  1911, 
559-567.  C.  D.  Kingsley. 

SCHOOLS,  HIGH,  TOWNSHIP.  The  town- 
ship liigli  school  has  been  organized  to  bring 
secondary  education  nearer  to  all  pupils  of 
the  public  schools.  A  township  trustee  or 
l)oard  of  directors  may  establish  such  a  school 
if  in  the  opinion  of  the  citizens  it  is  justifi- 
able. In  some  states  where  a  high  school  is 
not  maintained  in  the  township,  it  must  stand 
tlie  tuition  expenses  in  another  place  that  is 
satisfactory.  See  Educational  .Xdmimstra- 
TioN.  References:  11.  A.  llollister.  High  SrhofA 
Administration  (1909);  J.  F.  Brown.  Amer- 
iran  High  School   (1909).  .1,  V.  B. 


SCHOOLS,  INDUSTRIAL 


Juvenile  reformatories  under  the  names  of 
industrial  schools,  now  exist  in  every  state 
in  the  Union  except  Arkansas.  Idaho,  Missis- 
sippi, Nevada,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina  and   Wyoming. 


Genesis.— The  first  juvenile  reformatory  in 
the  Unit<Hl  States  was  the  New  York  House  of 
Befuge  established  in  1824.  The  original  law 
provided:  "That  the  said  managers  shall  have 
power  in  their  discretion  to  receive  and  take 
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into  the  House  of  Ecfuge  to  be  established  by 
them,  all  such  children  as  shall  be  taken  up  or 
lomniitted;''  and  also,  "the  said  managers  shall 
have  power  to  place  the  said  children  commit- 
ted to  their  care  duringr  the  minority  of  suili 
children."  This  law  was  intended  to  establish 
a  dilTerent  code  of  treatment  for  boys  from 
that  found  in  convict  prisons,  and  to  establish 
the  placing  out  system. 

Names. — The  juvenile  reformatory  idea  looks 
upon  the  delinquent  boy,  not  as  a  criminal  to 
be  punished,  but  as  a  ward  of  the  state,  to  be 
trained  and  developed  in  the  right  direction. 
There  has  been  an  interesting  evolution  in  the 
names  of  those  institutions.  Tlie  name 
"house  of  refuge"  soon  became  opprobrious 
and  the  name  "reform  school"  was  substi- 
tuted; but  that  also  came  to  have  an 
unsavory  flavor  and  the  name  "industrial 
schools"  was  substituted.  Then  the  industrial 
schools  not  intended  for  delinquent  children 
had  to  change  their  names  in  order  to  avoid 
suspicion.  The  very  appropriate  name  cf 
"training  school"  was  adopted  by  several  insti- 
tutions. Then  schools  were  named  after  in- 
dividuals, like  the  Lyman  School  for  Boys  in 
Northampton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  John 
Worthy  School  for  Bovs  in  Chicago.  The  name 
"agricultural  and  industrial  school"  has  been 
applied  to  the  new  institution  at  Industry,  X. 
Y.  In  other  cases  a  school  has  been  named 
simply  after  the  community  in  which  it  was 
located,  as  the  C41en  Mills  School  for  Boys  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  St.  Charles  School  for 
Boys  in  Illinois. 

Difficulties. — The  work  of  the  juvenile  re- 
formatory is  exceedingly  difficult.  When  the 
home,  the  church,  the  Sunday  school,  the  day 
school,  the  boys'  club,  failed  and  the  boy  be- 
came delinquent,  formerly  he  was  sent  to  the 
juvenile  reformatory.  Now  he  is  taken  to  the 
juvenile  court  and  if  his  case  seems  promising 
he  is  placed  on  probation  in  charge  of  a  pro- 
bation officer  and  he  may  be  replaced  on  pro- 
bation once  or  twice.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  children  placed  on  probation  do  well  and 
are  never  seut  to  an  institution:  but  those  wlio 
prove  incorrigible  after  repeated  probations 
are  sent  to  the  juvenile  reformatory,  older  and 
more  depraved  than  those  who  were  formerly 
committed. 

The  difficulty  of  the  task  is  increased  by  the 
fact  recently  discovered  by  psychological 
tests,  that  probably  a  fourth  of  all  of  the 
children  committed  to  juvenile  reformatories 
are  really  feeble  minded,  and  are  not  amenable 
to  reformatory  treatment  because  they  have 
not  the  mental  foundation  on  which  to  build 
character. 

Location. — The  task  of  reformation  requires 
a  suitable  equipment  and  the  institution  is 
usually  located  on  a  farm  in  order  to  control 
the  environment  and  to  secure  opportunity  for 
free  action,  pure  air  and  suitable  employment 
and  vocational  training.     In  two  of  the  newest 
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reformatories,  one  at  Industry,  X.  Y.,  and  the 
other  at  Warrendale,  Pa.,  a  hu>;e  farm  of  from 
SOO  to  1000  acres  is  subdivided  into  small 
farms  of  from  twenty  to  forty  acres,  on  each 
of  which  is  a  cottage  for  twenty  boys  with  its 
own  stable,  team,  cows,  chickens,  dog,  garden, 
etc.  At  a  convenient  central  point  is  an  ad- 
ministration building  with  officers'  headquar- 
ters and  a  group  of  cottages  forming  a  village 
for  those  boys  who  are  to  receive  industrial 
training  by  shop  instruction. 

Personnel. — In  the  best  reformatories  em- 
ployees are  selected  with  great  care  with  ref- 
erence to  their  character,  habits,  language,  be- 
havior, and  their  special  adaptability  for  the 
task  committed  to  their  charge.  This  is  neces- 
sary because  the  boys  receive  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  impressions  from  those  with 
whom  they  are  in  daily  contact.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  high  standards  of  li\ing 
unless  such  standards  are  maintained  by  those 
with  whom  they  must  associate.  The  super- 
intendent, the  physician,  the  head  teacher,  must 
be  competent  to  reach  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  physical  and  mental  capabilities  of  the 
boy  in  order  to  apply  an  effective  method.  The 
Louse  fathers  and  house  mothers  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  boy  life,  must  know  how  to 
appeal  to  the  best  there  is  in  the  boys  and  how 
to  maintain  discipline  without  perpetual  nag- 
ging or  undue  severity.  The  teachers,  usually 
women,  must  be  able  to  inspire  ambition  and 
application  in  the  dull  and  discouraged  boys, 
and  awake  dormant  faculties.  A  wise  woman 
in  the  capacity  of  house  mother  or  teacher 
It-'irns  to  appeal  successfully  to  the  instinct 
of  chivalry  which  exists  in  the  heart  of  every 
normal  boy. 

Parole. — All  efficient  juvenile  reformatories 
now  maintain  a  parole  agency  consisting  of 
from  one  to  seven  agents,  whose  duty  it  is,  first 
to  discover  whether  the  home  of  the  boy's  par- 
ents is  a  suitable  place  for  him ;  and  if  not, 
to  locate  him  in  a  well  selected  foster  home 
where  he  continues  under  the  guardianship  and 
supervision  of  the  agency.  The  parole  agents 
must  be  people  who  can  inspire  the  confidence 
of  the  boy  and  can  command  the  respect  and 
goodwill  of  the  foster  parents. 

Length  of  Stay. — The  average  stay  of  boys 
in  juvenile  reformatories  is  usually  about 
eighteen  months.  The  superintendents  plead 
for  a  longer  stay  in  order  to  give  opportunity 
for  fixing  character  and  completing  vocational 
training;  but  the  limited  facilities  of  the  pub- 
lic institutions  compel  a  rapid  movement  of 
the  population.  There  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  experts  as  to  the  proper  time  limit, 
as  to  whether  the  boy  should  be  retained  for 
the  sake  of  vocational  training  or  whether  he 
should  be  sent  out  as  soon  as  he  has  established 
a  reasonable  state  of  character. 

City  Institutions. — Juvenile  reformatories 
for  boys  are  usually  state  institutions  main- 
tained and  governed  by  state  boards  of  trus- 
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tees.  City  or  county  institutions  for  delin- 
quent boys  are  maintained  by  Boston,  New 
York,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Cleve- 
land, St.  Louis,  New  Orleans.  Examples  of 
juvenile  reformatories  under  private  control 
are  the  Catholic  Protectory  and  the  Jewish 
Protectory  near  New  York,  and  the  Glen  Mills 
School  near  Philadelphia. 

Industrial  Schools  for  Girls. — Formerly 
(k'lincjucnt  boys  and  girls  were  dealt  with 
in  the  same  reform  scliools,  but  gradually 
tliese  institutions  have  been  divided  until  sep- 
arate institutions  for  girls  exist  in  most  of 
the  states  where  juvenile  reformatories  exist. 
A  very  few  states  still  have  joint  institutions 
for  boys  and  girls. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  problem 
of  the  delinquent  girl  is  different  from  and 
more  difficult  than  the  problem  of  the  delin- 
quent boy.  Both  buildings  and  administration 
for  delinquent  girls  are  more  expensive  than 
tiiose  for  delinquent  boys.  Tliore  has  been  n 
rapid  growth  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  dormitory  system  and  providing 
a  separate  room  for  each  girl.  This  requires 
greater  supervision  than  the  dormitory  system. 
Another  important  change  is  the  provision  of 
small  cottages  holding  from  15  to  25  girls; 
each  cottage  being  a  separate  domestic  unit 
with  its  own  kitchen,  dining  room,  sewing 
room,  living  room  and  outdoor  playground. 
The  tendency  is  in  favor  of  individual  study 
and  treatment.  Great  advances  have  been 
made  in  the  efficiency  of  domestic  and  industri- 
al training  with  the  employment  of  special 
teachers  of  domestic  science,  sewing,  dress- 
making, millinery,  typewriting,  shorthand,  etc., 
with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs  of  girls  ot 
differing  temperaments,  mental  endowment, 
and  general  capability. 

Feeble  Minded  Girls. — Very  recently  the  psy- 
cliological  study  of  girls  has  been  introduced 
in  several  important  schools,  and  lias  revealed 
sur|)rising  facts  which  have  heretofore  been 
ovfrlooked.  It  appears  that  from  one-fifth  to 
one-tliird  of  the  delinquent  girls  in  industrial 
sdioois  are  properly  classed  as  feeble  minded, 
not  having  sufficient  mental  endowment  to  en- 
able them  to  earn  their  own  way  and  safe- 
guard their  own  lives.  These  poor  girls  con- 
tribute largely  to  swell  tlie  population  of 
lumacs  of  ill-fame.  The  conviction  is  rap- 
idly growing  that  when  such  a  girl  comes  into 
public  custody  she  sliould  be  permanently  seg- 
regated, both  for  her  own  protection  and  for 
tlic  |>rotection  of  society;  that  hnr  life  should 
lie  made  as  normal  and  comfortable  as  pos- 
niblo,  but  that  such  precautions  should  be 
(jiken  as  to  make  it  certain  that  she  will  not 
iieeomo  a  mother. 

See     CiiAiuTiKs,     PunMC     Aoenciks     for; 

riril.DItKN.        DkI'K.NDKNT,        P(7ni,IC        f'AKF,       Ol"; 

CofUT.  .Fivkmi.k;   Hkkokmatouiks. 

References:  S.  P.  Breckinridge  and  Edith 
Abbott,  Delinquent  Child  and  Ih-  Home  (ini2) 


Homer  Folks,  Tlw  Care  of  Destitute,  Xeglectcd 
and  Delinquent  Children  (1902);  W.  R. 
George,  The  Junior  Republic,  Its  History  and 
Ideals  (1909);  H.  H.  Hart,  Cottage  and  Con- 
gregate Institutions  (1910),  Ed.,  Preventive 
Treatment  of  Neglected  Children  (1910);  In- 
dustrial and  Reform  Schools,  Annual  Reports 
{ for  list  see  U,  S.  Census,  Volume,  Prisoners 
and  Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Institutions 
[  1904],  252  et  seq.)  ;  W.  D.  Morrison,  Jwvenile 
Offenders  (1897);  Thomas  Travis,  The  Young 
Malefactor;  a  Study  in  Juvenile  Delinquency, 
Its  Cause  and  Treatment  (1908);  Proceedings 
of  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Care 
of  Dependent  Children  (1909)  ;  C.  E.  B.  Rus- 
sell, The  Making  of  the  Criminal  (1006); 
F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Reformation 
(1910)  ;  D.  S.  Snedden,  Administration  of  Ju- 
venile Reform,  Schools  in  America  (1907); 
Am.  Prison  Assoc,  (formerly  Nat.  Prison 
Assoc),  Reports  (18110  to  date);  Am.  Year 
Book,  1910,  and  year  by  year. 

Hastings  H.  ILvbt. 

SCHOOLS,     MEDICAL     INSPECTION     OF. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  in  the  United 
States  began  in  Boston  in  1894,  tardily  follow- 
ing European  practice.  Eleven  cities  had 
adopted  it  by  1900,  77  by  1906,  and  443  by 
1911.  The  state  of  Massachusetts  has  state- 
wide compulsory  medical  inspection  for  all 
cities  and  towns.  The  agencies  for  inspection 
are,  singly  or  in  combination,  the  teachers, 
who  examine  chiefly  for  defective  sight  and 
hearing;  schofd  nurses,  who  observe  and  treat 
minor  contagious  diseases,  reporting  serious 
cases,  and  follow  up  cases  in  the  pupils' 
homes;  and  physicians,  who  regularly  make 
jiartial  inspection,  as  for  defective  sight  or  for 
contagious  diseases,  or  thoroiigh  physical  ex- 
aminations with  a  view  to  discovering  defects 
or  organic  diseases  and  suggesting  treatment. 
The  administration  of  medical  inspection,  re- 
versing its  early  tendency,  is  now  chiefly  con- 
trolled by  boards  of  education  through  their 
own  paid  physicians,  rather  than  by  boards 
of  health.  Out  of  44.3  cities  reporting.  .337 
have  the  former  system,  106  the  latter;  the 
total  force  of  physicians  em[)loved  is  reported 
as  1,41.'),  chiefly  in  the  north  Atlantic  and 
north  central  states;  69  cities  have  dental  in- 
spection by  dentists;  in  some  cities  dental 
associations  maintain  free  dental  clinics  for 
school  children.  See  llKAr.Tii,  Puni.TC.  Keou- 
OK;  NrH.sK.s,  District;  Sciiooi,  llv- 
References:  L.  II.  Gulick,  and  L.  P. 
Medical  InsiH-ction  of  Schools  (190S); 
.Xmericiui  Cities  are  doing  for  the 
of  School  Children"  in  Russell  Sage 
of  Ilvgiene,  Bulletin  No. 
K.  C.  B. 
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SCHOOLS,  NIGHT.  Night  schools  1o  the 
number  of  nearly  1,000  have  b(>en  organized  to 
meet  the  needs  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  com- 
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pelled  to  ■work  during  the  day,  of  persons  past  '  who  wore  diseased  or  subnormal.     These  chil- 


tlie  school  aj::e  and  regularly  employi'd.  and  es 
pecially  of  foreigners  who  wish  to  learn  Eng 
lish  and  tlie  ways  of  American  citizenship. 
They  are  maintained  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
public  school  system  in  more  tlum  200  cities 
of  8,000  population  or  over  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  open  and  free  to  all  witli- 
out  limitation  as  to  age  or  sex  or  nationality, 
and  with  sessions  of  two  or  two  and  one-half 
hours,  three  to  five  evenings  per  week,  from 
three  to  seven  months  in  the  year. 

Beginning  about  1835  in  the  United  States, 
these  night  schools  in  1909-10  enrolled  .S74,- 
364  pupils  (about  65  per  cent  males)  Avith  an 
average  attendance  of  145,193.  In  28  cities  of 
Isew  York  102,812  out  of  a  total  enrollment 
of  125,086  were  above  sixteen  years  of  age. 
60  per  cent  were  in  the  elementary  classes  in 
English,  arithmetic,  writing,  etc.  Night  high 
schools  were  carried  on  in  67  cities  and  voca- 
tional night  schools  in  66,  enrolling  respective- 
ly 81.229  and  37,994.  In  subject,  material, 
and  method  of  instruction,  which  is  individual- 
ized to  an  unusual  degree,  far  greater  latitude 
is  allowed  than  in  the  day  schools. 

Frequently  large  and  efficient  night  schools 
of  high  grade  are  conducted  by  associations 
and  corporate  agencies  such  as  Cooper  Union 
in  New  York  City,  Drexel  Institute  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciations in  nearly  all  the  great  cities.  These 
institutions  usually  charge  a  tuition  fee,  and 
emphasize  vocational,  business,  and  technical 
courses.  Certain  strong  institutions  like  New 
York  University,  the  University  of  ^linnesota, 
Georgetown  University,  and  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology  of  Chicago  give  excellent  evening 
session  courses  in  law  and  in  subjects  especial- 
ly related  to  commerce  and  business,  which 
may  be  counted  towards  a  regular  degree. 

See  Education,  Recent  Tendencies  in; 
Schools,  Continuation. 

References:  E.  G.  Dexter.  Hist,  of  Education 
in  the  U.  .S'.  (1906),  541-545;  Button  and 
Snedden,  Administration  of  Public  Education 
in  the   U.  S.    (1908),  ch.  xxvi. 

IvENDRIC   C.   BaBOOCK. 

SCHOOLS,  OPEN-AIR.  Open-air  schools 
(known  in  Germany  as  open-air-recovery,  or 
forest,  schools)  are  recently  devised  schools  for 
frail,  poorly-nourished,  «r  diseased  children,  in 
which  regular  teachers  cofiperate  with  physi- 
cians and  nurses  to  carry  on  part  or  all  of  the 
regular  school  course,  with  small  classes,  under 
conditions  combining  instruction  in  the  open 
air,  or  in  rooms  one  side  of  which  is  open  to 
the  fresh  air,  with  careful  provisions  for  abun- 
dant nourishing  food,  suitable  clothing,  the 
strictest  cleanliness  (including  baths),  out- 
door play,  and  enforced  periods  of  sleep  or  rest. 
The  first  experiments  were  made  in  1904  in 
Charlottenburg,  Germany,  with  backward  and 
physically  deficient  children  rather  than  tho-e 


dren  in  most  cases  showed  marked  improvement 
in  weigiit,  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  disposition 
toward  work  and  play,  and  capacity  to  carry 
on  their  school  work  under  the  new  conditions, 
even  surpassing  their  fellows  in  the  regular 
schools.  Other  German  cities,  London  and 
otiiers  in  England,  and  in  the  United  States 
Providence,  Boston,  New  York  City  (which  at 
first  used  four  abandoned  ferry-boats  for  its 
open  air  schools),  Chicago,  Hartford,  Koelies- 
ter  and  Pittsburg  establisiied  similar  schools 
with  like  success,  during  the  next  five  years. 

American  open-air  schools  have  thus  far 
aimed  primarily  at  the  tubercular  child  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  disease.  They  have  been 
carried  on  in  almost  every  case  by  an  alliance 
— probably  soon  to  be  outgrown — between  the 
school  authorities  and  some  anti-tuberculosis 
association,  tlie  former  providing  the  Imildings 
or  remodeled  rooms,  the  educational  equip- 
ment, the  teachers,  and,  sometimes,  the  physi- 
cians, and  the  latter  providing  the  food,  special 
clothing,  a  nurse,  and  transportation  wiiere 
needed.  Open-air  schools  are  held  in  winter 
as  well  as  in  summer  and  autumn,  with  provi- 
sion for  keeping  the  temperature  for  the  child 
at  least  above  40  degrees.  Children  are  ad- 
mitted and  discharged  on  the  recommendation 
of  principal  and  physician. 

See    Education,     Recent    Tendencies    in. 

References:  L.  P.  Ayres.  Open- Air  Schools 
(1910);  Boston  School  Committee,  "Report 
of  Commission  to  Investigate  the  Problem  of 
Tuberculosis  among  School  Children"'  in 
tichool  Documents,  No.  2,  1909;  S.  C.  Kings- 
ley,  Open- Air  Crusaders    (1910). 

I'Lendbic  C.  Babcock. 

SCHOOLS,  PRACTICAL  ARTS.  A  type  of 
industrial  and  manual  training  school  intended 
for  girls  and  based  upon  the  effort  to  teach 
them  things  that  will  be  useful  to  housewives 
and  mothers,  such  as  cooking,  dressmaking, 
millinery,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  construction 
and  proper  use  of  houses;  along  with  academic 
training  in  history  and  government,  and  eco- 
nomics. See  Schools,  High;  Manual  Train- 
ing. A.  B.  H. 

SCHOOLS,  PRIMARY.  Even  under  the  best 
conditions  a  great  majority  of  the  children  will 
not  remain  in  school  long  enough  to  go  to  col- 
lege or  even  to  finish  the  high  school  course; 
hence  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  great- 
est eflfort  be  put  forth  liy  governmental  agen- 
cies to  make  the  lower  schools  efficient.  If 
any  school  must  be  neglected,  it  cannot  be  that 
for  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  ten. 
If  compulsory  education  is  to  be  efTective  the 
most  tliought  and  the  richest  content  should  be 
put  into  the  elementary  school. 

The  development  of  the  elementary  school  in 
the  United  States  was  slow  until  well  into  the 
nineteenth  century.     The  "district  school"  sys- 
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tem  put  pupils  in  all  stages  of  advancement 
under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  who  was 
expected  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  all  from  A  B 
C  to  tlie  sixth  reader.  There  were  no  grades; 
no  two  schools  were  alike,  and  each  was  a  law 
unto  itself. 

In  tiie  colonies  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury reading,  writing,  and  the  capital  laws 
were  taught  in  obedience  to  legislative  enact- 
ment. Spelling  and  arithmetic  were  not  men- 
tioned though  undoubtedly  taught.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  aritiimetic  was  oflicially 
added,  hut  not  generally  in  New  England  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  century.  Spelling  an  J 
grammar  were  not  differentiated  from  reading 
until  shortly  before  1800,  wiien  Dihcorth's 
Speller  became  a  popular  text.  The  beginning 
of  grades  came  wiien  in  tlie  more  thickly  pop- 
ulated places  it  was  found  to  be  ciieaper  to 
build  school  houses  with  several  rooms,  and 
more  convenient  to  give  smaller  pupils  to  one 
teacher  and  larger  ones  to  another,  with  little 
or   no  thouglit   as  to  pedagogical   propriety. 

About  tiie  middle  of  tlie  nineteenth  century 
definite  efforts  at  grading  became  general, 
and  were  aided  by  tlie  appointment  of  city 
superintendents  wiiich  began  about  1840.  Now 
no  town  of  any  importance  is  without  its  grad- 
ed schools  and  superintendent.  With  the  in- 
troduction of  grades  came  the  terms  "primary'' 
and  "intermediate,"  indicating  approximately 
tiiough  not  sharply  the  first  and  second  halves 
of  tlie  elementary  school  period.  The  funda- 
mental studies  of  the  first  three  or  four  grades, 
continued  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
elementary  scliool  are  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  because  of  their  relation  to  lan- 
guage, literature  and  art.  The  most  respected 
educational  authorities  hold  that  reading 
should  not  be  taught  as  an  end,  but  that  the 
cliild's  reading  vocabulary  should  grow  from 
tl"^'  necessity  of  self-expression  in  the  activities 
of  the  school.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
opinion  among  acknowledged  loaders  as  to  tlie 
content  of  the  first  tliree  years  of  school  work 
Perhaps  the  best  digested  opinion  is  to  b'; 
found  in  the  course  of  study  for  a  fully  graded 
Bciiool  as  recommended  by  the  committee  of 
the  National  Education  Association  on  ele- 
mentary education, 

Rfnfllne.  10  Ipssons  per  week,  first  two  yonrs;  B 
p<T   week    nfxi    six   yi'iirs. 

Writ  Inc.  10  Ifssnns  per  wcnk,  first  two  years,  fj 
per   wci'k    for  two  yonrs,  3   for  two   vcnrs. 

SpiljlnR  lists,  4  lessonM  per  week,  fourth  to  sixth 
ycnr. 

<;rf\inmnr  nn<l  composition.  r>  Inssons  prr  wofk, 
oriil.  to  sixth  yc:ir;  a  pir  w<'ik  with  text,  sixth  to 
dull  111   y-fnr. 

Arltliiiii-tlc,  ornl,  fiO  nilnutos  por  wook  for  two 
nti<l  a   hiilf  vcnrs;  5  por  Wffk  to  seventh  yenr. 

Ak'elirii,  tt  lessons  per  week,  seventh  and  eighth 
yejirs. 

Ceoitrnphy.  fiO  minutes  per  week,  two  nnd  ii  hnlf 
yenrs;    '•    per   week    t*)   seventh    yenr. 

N'litiirnI  seleni-e  nnri  hytrlene,  60  minutes  per 
Week,    nil    elt'ht    yenrs. 

r.  S.  history,  F>  lessims  per  week  In  seventh  yenr 
nriil   liiilf  of  elL'hth   yenr. 

•  JenernI  history,  oral,  60  minutes  per  we.k,  nil 
eight   yenrs. 


rhysical  culture,  60  minutes  per  week,  all  eight 
years. 

N  ocal  music,  60  minutes  per  week,  all  eight  years. 

Drawing,  60  minutes  per  week,  all  eight  years. 

Manual  training,  cookery  or  sewing,  a  half  day 
each  week  in  seventh  and  eighth  years  ;  periods  of 
recitation,  first  and  second  years,  15  minutes  ;  third 
and  fourth  years.  20  minutes;  fifth  and  sixth  years, 
25  minutes ;  seventh  and  eighth  years,  30  minutes. 

See  Edtjcatiox  as  a  FtrNcxiox  of  Govebn- 
MEXT;  Education,  Recent  Tendencies  ix; 
Educational  Statistics;  Schools,  Grammab, 
AND  Grades;  Teachers,  Legal  Qualifica- 
tions OF. 

References:  E.  E.  Brown,  "What  Are  the 
Essentials  in  the  Elementary  School  Course?" 
in  Xat.  Educational  Assoc.,  Proceedings, 
l!t07 :  Jane  Addams,  "Foreign  Born  Children 
in  Primary  Grades"  in  ihid,  1S97,  104;  E.  G. 
Dexter,  IJist.  of  Education  in  the  U.  ^. 
(li)06);  Ellen  Key,  Education  of  the  Child 
(IDIO);  A.  C.  Perry,  Problems  of  the  Ele- 
mentary School  (1910)  ;  H.  Miinsterberg,  Psy- 
cliohjffi/  and  the  Teacher  (1900);  G.  Stanley 
Hail,  Adolescence,  Educational  Problems 
(1911).  G.  E.  Fellows. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC,  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF 
TEACHERS  IN.  A  teacher  in  the  public 
scliools  must  have  an  ofilcial  certificate  showing 
that  he  has  the  qualifications  required  in  the 
state  in  which  he  expects  to  teach.  A  contract 
is  generally  void  witliout  the  possession  of 
such  a  certificate.  A  superintendent  or  other 
proper  authority  can  revoke  a  license  only  for 
proper  cause  such  as  immorality,  negligence,  or 
criminal  off"ense.  If  a  school  teacher  is  dis- 
charged without  cause  he  may  recover  compen- 
sation. The  teacher  must  perform  the  ordi- 
nary duties  pertaining  to  his  oflTiee  and  .such 
other  duties  as  may  be  stated  in  his  contract 
together  with  the  duties  imposed  by  the  stat- 
utes of  the  state.  A  teacher  need  not  prove 
that  the  school  corporation  or  township  has 
funds  in  order  to  recover  his  salary.  Contracts 
to  teach  going  beyond  the  term  of  oflTice  of  the 
directors  are  valid  if  in  making  tiiem  the 
teacher  does  not  knowingly  enter  into  it  with 
the  intention  to  f<irestall  successors.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  schf)ol  does  not  aniuil  the  contract. 
If  a  certificate  is  withheld  nuiliciously  witliout 
reason  the  officer  withholding  the  c<>rtilicate 
is  liable  in  damages.  In  general,  teachers  are 
employed  by  school  directors,  boards,  or  trus- 
tees. Individuals  composing  the  board  have  no 
power  to  bind  the  district  excejjt  when  they 
are  convened  as  a  board.  See  Teachers,  LfXiAL 
Qttamftcations  of.  References:  C.  W.  Rar- 
ileen,  Connnnn  Kiluiol  Lnii  (  1S7S),  eh.  Ivii,  9.1; 
If.  Updegrair,  "Teacher's  Certificates"  in  V.  S. 
Hiillrtin  of  Eduratinn.  Xn.  IH,  1911;  O.  B. 
Willcox,  Aw.  and  En<f.  Etwyrlopedia  of  Law 
i\\.  M.  McKinney.  Ed.,  1909).  J.  V.  B. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC.  NORMAL.     Definition.— 
j  An  institution  for  the  professional  training  of 
teachers.     Since  the  growth  of  schools  of  edu- 
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cation  in  connection  with  tlio  universities  of 
tliia  country  tlie  term  "normal  scliool"  is  oftt-n 
used  in  a  sperial  sense  desi>;nating  a  seliool  for 
tlie  training  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

History. — It  seems  that  the  earliest  normal 
school  was  founded  by  l^a  Salle  in  1GS5  at 
Kiieims,  France.  In  1704  August  Hermann 
Franke  established  a  normal  school  at  Halle 
which  still  bears  his  name.  He  there  intro- 
duced professional  training  in  Germany  whence 
it  has  been  largely  copied  in  America,  ^lost 
of  the  early  professional  teaclu'rs  in  America 
received  their  training  largely  in  the  acade- 
mies. The  training  of  teachers  was  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  academy  and  charitable  schools 
founded  in  1749  tlirough  the  efforts  of  Benja- 
min Franklin.  The  first  typical  normal  schools 
of  America  were  founded  in  Massachusetts  in 
1839  and  1840  at  Lexington,  Barre  and  Bridge- 
water.  They  were  the  result  of  the  combined 
efforts  of  Charles  Brooks,  Henry  Barnard  and 
Edmund  Dwight  in  trying  to  secure  higher 
qualification  among  teachers.  James  G.  Car- 
ter has  often  been  called  the  "Father  of  Amer- 
ican formal  Schools"  because  he  had  opened 
a  private  school  for  the  training  of  teachers 
as  early  as  1827.  In  1844  New  York  estab- 
lished its  first  Normal  at  Albany  and  contin- 
ued to  subsidize  academies  for  the  training  of 
teachers  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  Every 
state  now  supports  normal  schools  except  Dela- 
ware, Nevada  and  \Yj'oming,  which  have  pro- 
vision for  teacher's  training  in  other  institu- 
tions. 

The  270  public  and  private  normal  schools 
now  claim  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
80,000.  A  teaching  force  of  over  3,000,  an  in- 
come of  eight  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
(1910)  15,430  graduates  were  reported. 
In  their  libraries,  1,331,705  volumes  are  re- 
ported having  an  estimated  value  of  $1,627,801. 

The  public  normal  schools  fall  into  two  class- 
es, state  and  city.  The  state  normal  schools 
are  governed  often  by  the  state  board  of  edu- 
cation; in  some  states  by  a  special  board  of 
trustees  or  regents.  In  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisi- 
ana and  Rhode  Island  a  single  central  state 
normal  school  is  maintained.  Other  states 
maintain  two  or  more  such  schools  in  various 
parts  of  the  state;  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 
having  one  in  nearly  every  county.  Normal 
departments  are  often  a  part  of  colleges  and 
universities.  Some  of  the  universities  make  tlie 
training  of  teachers  an  essential  part  of  their 
work,  as  Ohio  University  at  Athens,  and  Val- 
paraiso University,  Indiana.  Requirements 
for  admission  vary  widely.  Many  schools  ad- 
mit applicants  as  students  who  have  success- 
fully completed  the  studies  of  the  eight  eb- 
mentary  grades.  Some  of  the  schools  that  offer 
a  two  year  course  for  graduation  require  the 
students  to  have  had  a  two  year  high  school 
course  or  its  equivalent.  An  increasing  num- 
ber of  public  normal  schools  require  a  four 
year  high  school  course  for  admission.     Such 


schools  are  considered  to  be  of  collegiate 
grade  and  confer  degrees.  The  courses  usuiilly 
include  a  tliorougb  review  of  the  elementary 
sciiool  branches  with  the  methods  for  tlieir 
teaciiing;  a  Iiigh  sclioo!  course,  which  can  bo 
completed  in  tiie  nornuxl ;  and  courses  in  pro- 
fessional studies,  such  as  child  psychology, 
school  sanitation  and  iiygiene,  observation  and 
practice  teaciiing,  school  managenu'nt,  class 
room  method,  science  and  history  of  education. 
Many  of  the  schools  also  offer  work  in  psy- 
chology, pliilosopiiy  of  education  and  pedagogy. 
Recently  the  normal  schools  have  had  to  supply 
sjjccial  teachers  in  manual  arts,  domestic  sci- 
ence, agriculture,  popular  science,  home  arts, 
etc.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  public  normal 
schools  now  offer  instruction  in  one  or  all  of 
these  subjects.  Public  normal  schools  are 
found  in  many  of  the  larger  cities  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  city  school  system  to  pro- 
vide necessary  instruction  for  the  local  teach- 
ers. Private  normal  schools  have  flourished  in 
the  middle  and  western  states,  tlieir  enroll- 
ment in  1911  was  about  9,500.  Tliey  furnish 
opportunities  for  review  and  study  in  special 
subjects.  In  some  states,  as  in  Indiana,  -f 
their  work  is  up  to,  certain  standards  they 
receive  the  recognition  of  the  state  board  of 
education.  ]\Iany  of  tliese  private  normals  are 
su^jported  by  tuition  alone. 

In  states  like  Colorado  and  Kansas  tempo- 
rary public  normal  schools  are  established  in 
various  sections  of  tlie  state  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  known  as  Normal  Institutes. 
Some  of  the  churches,  notably  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  Lutheran,  maintain  normals  to 
train  teachers  for  their  parochial  schools. 
Schools  of  special  metliod  in  kindergarten  work, 
manual  training,  teaching  of  defectives,  etc., 
should  also  be  noted  in  any  study  of  teachers' 
training    schools. 

See  Education  as  a  Function  of  Govern- 
ment; Educational  Statistics;  Schools, 
Public,  System  and  Problems  of;  State  Ex- 
aminers; Teachers,  Legal  Qualifications 
of. 

References:  W.  F.  Gordy,  Rise  and  Oroirth 
of  the  Xonnal  School  Idea  in  the  U.  S.  (1891)  ; 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  Reports 
(1891  to  date)  ;  S.  S.  Laurie,  Training  of  the 
Teachers  (1901)  ;  C.  J.  Merriam,  'Sormnl 
School  Education  and  Efficiency  in  Teaching 
(1905).  J.  V.  Breitwiesek. 

SCHOOLS,  PUBLIC,  PROFESSIONAL.  Def- 
inition.— There  is  wide  diversity  of  opinion  re- 
garding the  classes  of  instruction  which  sliouhl 
be  considered  professional.  The  reports  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  in- 
clude in  the  classification,  schools  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  pharaiacy,  dentistry  and  veteri- 
nary science:  and  omit  engineering,  agricul- 
ture, education  and  commerce,  which  comprise 
some  of  the  most  interesting  activities  of  our 
public  universities  and  schools. 
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Organization. — Public  professional  schools 
are  contruUed  by  the  state,  divisions  of  the 
state,  or  by  the  national  government;  they  no- 
where include  theological  schools  because  of 
the  doctrine  of  complete  separation  of  church. 
These  schools  are  coeducational  (see  Educa- 
tion, COORDIXATE  AND  COEUL  catioxal)  in  the 
West  and  Middle  West.  In  all  professional  de- 
partments, except  education,  the  men  far  out- 
number the  women.  A  great  weakness  in  many 
state  systems  is  the  duplication  of  courses 
caused  by  the  separation  of  the  college  of 
agriculture  and  meciianics  arts  from  the  state 
university  and  the  consequent  rivalry  which 
ensues. 

Some  of  the  western  states  also  support  sep- 
arate schools  of  mines,  which  results  in  fur- 
tlier  duplication  and  weakness.  There  is  much 
talk  of  consolidation,  but  at  the  present  time 
it  has  been  witliout  practical  result.  In  the 
southern  states  separate  schools  are  main- 
tained for  the  instruction  of  negroes  in  agri- 
culture  and   mechanics    arts. 

Financial  Support. — The  support  of  profes- 
sional schools  otlicr  tlian  agricultural  colleges 
and  some  engineering  schools  is  usually  from 
the  funds  of  the  state  universities  or  through 
special  endowments.  The  agricultural  and  me- 
chanic arts  .schools  are  supported  mainly  by 
the  federal  Land  Grant  Act  of  1862  and  federal 
annual  money  gifts  of  .$40,000  to  each  of  the 
land  grant  schools  besides  appropriations  for 
experimental  stations. 

Law  Schools. — Of  the  114  law  schools  re- 
porting to  tiie  Commissioner  of  Education  in 
1J)10,  5,449  men  and  30  women  were  enrolled 
in  the  ;34  public  sciiools,  each  one  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  Howard  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  was  alliliated  with  a  state 
university.  The  usual  course  in  a  public  law 
school  covers  three  years  in  the  North  and 
West,  and  two  years  in  the  South.  A  col- 
h'giate  degree  is  not  recpiired  in  most  of 
these  schools,  but  the  necessity  for  a  higher 
standard  of  preparation  is  felt.  Beginning  in 
inil.  two  years  of  college  work  have  been  re- 
quired I)y  ^linnesota  and  Missouri;  one  year 
by  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky  and  Nebras- 
ka. From  1 01 2-1 01. 3,  California  and  Colorado 
have  r('(piired  two  yiars  of  preliminary  work, 
and  Kansas  and  Miciiigan  one  year  each. 

The  southern  schools  do  not  as  yet  think 
they    are   al)le   to    make    similar    requirements. 

Medical  Schools.-  In  1010.  30  public  nic.liciil 
Bchools.  2  of  them  homeopatliic,  reported  to 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
out  of  a  total  of  120  medical  schools.  They 
Iiad  enrolled  3,745  men  and  130  women.  Tlie 
admission  requirement  for  medical  schools  is 
on  the  whole  more  rigiil  than  that  for  law 
schools.  In  the  University  of  Mississippi  n 
complete  nn-dical  ronrse  of  four  years  is  re- 
quired. Many  demnnd  two  years'  rollcgo  work 
previous  to  matriculation.  In  some  of  the 
state   iiniversitieH  a    premedical   course  (tf  two 


years'  work  is  necessary,  studies  so  arranged 
that  the  student  is  prepared  to  begin  his  pro- 
fessional education  at  the  expiration  of  this 
time. 

Dental  Schools. — 792  men  and  20  women 
from  eight  public  dental  schools  out  of  a  total 
of  18  reported  to  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation in  1010.  The  course  is  tiiree  years  and 
no  previous  collegiate  attendance  is   re(iuired. 

Schools  of  Pharmacy. — Twenty -three  public 
schools  from  a  total  of  70  are  reported  (lOlOi. 
The  usual  course  is  two  years. 

Veterinary  Medicine. — Six  public  schools 
from  a  total  of  20  having  a  registration  of 
428  men  and  one  woman  were  reported  in  1910. 
Tlie  usual  course  is  three  years. 

Normal  Schools. — While  some  of  the  state 
universities  support  departments  of  education 
for  training  of  teachers,  most  of  this  work  is 
done  by  public  normal  sciiools  of  which  nearly 
every  state  supports  one  or  inore.  In  1909- 
1010  there  were  106  normal  sciiools  reporting 
a  total  of  3,185  instructors  and  70,546  students. 
There  were  17,096  men  and  62,450  women.  The 
public  schools,  both  in  numbers  and  attendance 
far  exceed  the  private  schools.  Requirements 
for  admission  differ  widely  in  the  various 
states.  Some  require  merely  the  eight  grades 
of  tlie  elementary  schools  to  be  completcil. 
others,  two  years'  of  high  school;  still  others 
exact  the  comiiletion  of  a  four  year  high  school 
course,  or  its  equivalent.  They  offer  four  year 
degree  courses  which  are  cultural  as  well  as 
professional  and  parallel  to  the  regular  col- 
lege courses  and  several  of  them  confer  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  They  also  provide  for  special- 
ization in  manual  arts,  domestic  economy,  ag- 
riculture  and    domestic   science. 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Colleges. — The 
''Land  Grant"  colleges  show  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  students  and  instructors,  and 
an  improvement  in  equipment.  Short  courses, 
and  extension  work  for  the  farmers,  and  sum- 
mer courses  for  public  school  teachers,  have 
been  among  the  more  recent  activities.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1010,  was  80.646.  The 
subjects  taught  cover  a  wide  field.  Agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  forestry,  veterinary  science, 
household  economy,  mechanical  engineering, 
civil  engineering,  electrical  engineering,  mining 
engineering,  chemical  engineering,  sanitary  en- 
ginrering.  textile  engineering,  architecture, 
chemistry.    |ilianiiacy  and   general   science. 

Engineering  Schools. — In  most  of  the  state 
universities  engine«'ring  is  taught  and  the  duo- 
lication  of  courses  with  the  agricultural  col- 
leges and  school  of  mines  in  the  same  state, 
is  a  source  of  weakness  to  these  departments. 
The  usual  course  is  four  years  and  a  prior 
collegiate  training  is  not  required. 

Schools  of  Commerce. — These  have  been  or- 
t:ani/ed   iM|)i(lly   within   recent  years  especially 
in    the   state    universities    of    Wisconsin,    Cali 
fnrnia    .ind    Illinois.     Their    purpose    is    to    in- 
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struct  students  in  economics  and  business  tech- 
nique. 

Schools  of  Journalism. — Jourmiliam  is  tlio 
latost  pursuit  to  be  recognized  as  a  profession 
by  tlie  establiwhrnent  of  professional  courses  of 
instruction.  In  a  number  of  stat<>  universities, 
schools  of  journalism  have  been  established, 
those  of  the  I'niversity  of  Wisconsin  and  of 
Columbia  University  being  especially  note- 
worthy. 

Tendencies. — Public  professional  schools  have 
shown  a  large  growtli  in  the  last  decade,  with 
a  healthy  tendency  to  link  the  schools  closely 
to  the  life  of  the  people  of  the  state.  This 
has  resulted  in  widening  their  scope  and  has 
disposed  the  people  of  the  state  to  be  more 
liberal  to  this  type  of  education. 

See  Degrees,  Academic;  Education,  Agri- 
cultural; Education  as  a  Function  of  Gov- 
ernment; Education,  Industrial;  Educa- 
tion, Technical;  Schools,  Trade;  State 
Universities. 

References:  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, Atiniial  Reports;  N.  M.  Butler,  Mono- 
graphs in  Education  in  the   U.  8.    (issued  by 


Ix)uisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904)  ;  C.  F. 
Tliwiiig.  lliNtori/  of  Higher  jAliirdtinn  in  Amer- 
ica (inOG);  E.  E.  Slosson,  a  real  Arncrican 
Universities    (1910). 

William  Frederick  Slocum. 
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IN.  In  some  of  tlie  states  certain  courses  of 
study  are  prescribed  for  all  schools.  There  is 
a  wide  agreement  on  the  fundamental  subjects 
tliat  must  be  taught  and  studied.  By  special 
enaotiiient  certain  studies  such  as  scientific 
temperance,  hygiene,  agriculture  in  the  rural 
schools,  etc.,  nuiy  be  prescribed.  Ilie  refusal, 
o:i  the  part  of  a  pupil  to  pursue  a  prescribed 
study  may  lead  to  his  expulsion  except  in  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  Wlierever  compul- 
sory education  laws  are  operative  private 
schools  must  also  maintain  instruction  in  re- 
quired subjects  during  the  compulsory  ages. 
See  Educational  Administration;  Schools, 
Public,  System  and  Problesis  of.  References: 
state  statutes  and  school  codes;  0.  B.  Will- 
cox,  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of 
Law  (1909).  J.  V.  B. 
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The  people  of  the  United  States  take  pride 
in  their  public  schools.  So  deep  seated  is  the 
idea  that  public  schools  are  necessary  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  nation  that  it  is 
assumed  that  the  schools  are  as  good  as  any 
in  the  world.  This  ideal  is  unfortunately  not 
yet  realized;  there  is  no  national  system  of 
schools;  the  states  all  have  their  own  systems 
and  no  two  are  exactly  alike,  yet  there  is 
enough  similarity  so  that  a  foreigner  visiting 
this  country  would  probably  at  first  glance  see 
the  likenesses  rather  than  the  differences. 

Purpose. — The  essential  feature  of  the  public 
schools  is  free  instruction  for  all  children, 
from  about  the  age  of  five  or  six,  for  twelve 
or  more  years.  The  widest  differences  are  to 
be  found  in  the  manner  in  which  this  general 
purpose  is  carried  out,  as,  for  instance,  in  a 
poor  rural  district  as  compared  with  a  wealthy 
urban  community.  The  general  purpose  is  the 
same.  The  great  problem  is  not  necessarily 
uniformity,  but  to  see  how  the  best  possible 
results  can  be  secured  for  all  children  in  their 
surroundings  and  to  prepare  them  for  any 
circumstances  in  which  they  may  find  them- 
selves. In  this  the  cities  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage, in  that  larger  amounts  of  property 
are  available  for  school  taxation  and  the  den- 
sity of  the  population  makes  organization  and 
cofiperation  easier.  In  so  far  as  the  carrying 
out  of  the  official  program  indicates  success, 
many  cities  accomplish  this  so  well  tliat  there 
is  little  more  to  be  desired;  but  whether  the 
content  of  the  course  of  study  is  nearly  perfect 


is  another  question.  The  course  of  study  has 
clianged  from  decade  to  decade.  The  acquiring 
of  information  from  text-books  has  largely 
given  way  to  the  intent  to  inspire  original 
thinking,  to  secure  first  hand  contact  with  na- 
ture and  art.  Whatever  the  method,  the  end 
sought  is  to  make  efficient,  self-respecting,  self- 
supporting,  public-spirited  citizens.  How  this 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  schools  as  they 
are,  or  how  the  schools  should  be  changed  so 
as  to  accomplish  it,  is  the  problem  before  those 
in  charge  of  the  administration  of  the  schools. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  about  one 
out  of  120  of  the  population  ever  readies  col- 
lege, and  one  out  of  20  gets  to  high  school, 
and  that  only  from  17  per  cent  to  25  per  cent 
finish  the  usual  eight  grades.  The  inferences 
are  obvious — if  any  large  proportion  of  chil- 
dren leave  school  before  the  age  of  fourteen, 
either  the  schools  do  not  offer  sufficiently  at- 
tractive programs  or  else  dire  necessity  com- 
pels them  to  leave  school  for  work. 

Grading. — What  are  known  as  the  common 
schools  have,  except  in  some  rural  regions,  been 
divided  into  eight  grades  (a  few  localities  have 
nine  and  a  few  seven).  These  are  quite  uni- 
form in  villages  and  cities,  but  in  rural  com- 
munities where  schools  are  small  the  grading 
is  irregular.  The  concensus  of  opinion  of  edu- 
cators is  in  favor  of  so  altering  the  conditions 
in  the  country  by  consolidation  of  schools  as  to 
make  grading  feasible.  Much  good  ha-s  come  out 
of  the  old  fashioned  district  school  taught  by 
a  single  teacher  who  had  pupils  at  all  stages 
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of  advancement  from  the  primary  up  to,  and 
including  some,  high  school  studies,  but  modern 
progress  finds  the  rural  district  school  waste- 
ful and  less  effective  on  the  whole  than  the 
graded  school. 

Rural  Schools. — The  country  schools  present 
the  most  important  educational  problem  of 
the  time.  Undoubtedly,  the  general  welfare 
of  the  people  is  more  affected  by  the  country 
school  than  by  tiie  city  systems,  since  more 
than  one  half  of  the  people  live  outside  of 
cities.  In  many  states  85  per  cent  of  tlie  chil- 
dren never  attend  any  other  than  the  district 
school  near  their  own  home,  hence  what  shall 
be  taught  in  that  school  is  all  important.  Tf 
the  schools  remain  as  one-room,  one-teacher 
schools  there  seems  to  be  no  solution.  Consol- 
idation of  several  small  country  schools  into 
one,  with  a  high  school  for  each  county  seems 
to  offer  the  most  promise.  In  these  there  can 
be  a  course  of  study  related  to  rural  life  and 
interests.  The  United  States  Commissioner 
in  his  1910  Report  says:  "Tlie  most  important 
movement  affecting  tlie  public  schools  of  the 
country  at  the  present  time  has  to  do  with 
economic  conditions.  It  has  taken  two  direc- 
tions— one  agricultural  in  its  aim,  the  other 
industrial;  or  rather  the  one  rural,  the  other 
urban."  The  great  arguments  in  favor  of  con- 
solidation (already  successful  in  several  states, 
notably  Ohio  and  Indiana)  are  that  there  can 
be  secured  better  teachers,  longer  tenure  of 
office,  better  salaries,  longer  school  year,  and 
financial  saving.  With  consolidation  the  cliil- 
dren  are  transported  in  public  vehicles  special- 
ly i)rovided. 

'  Vocational  Instruction.— Of  the  24,000,000 
chihircii  bctwi'cn  5  and  18  years  of  age  but 
few  more  than  500,000  are  receiving  instruction 
leading  toward  any  vocation,  and  these  include 
clergy,  lawyers,  doctors,  engineers,  teachers 
and  nurses.  The  strong  trend  of  educational 
opinion  now  is  that,  beginning  with  the  sixtli 
grade,  tliere  should  be  an  opportunity  for  pu- 
pils to  have  instruction  leading  toward  some 
vocation.  Where  this  lias  been  accomplished  the 
pupils  show  a  greater  tendency  to  remain 
througli  all  the  grades  and  the  high  school. 
School  statistics  show  that  practically  all  chil- 
dren attend  through  the  first  three  grades, 
about  ten  per  cent  are  lost  between  the  third 
and  fourth  grades,  and  more  are  lost  each  year 
after  that,  so  that  the  last  two  grades  of  the 
common  school,  and  the  high  school,  seem  to 
serve  only  the  select  few.  It  would  seem  that 
a  democratic  government  should  find  some  way 
to  prepare  its  citizens  Ix-tter  than  by  the 
little  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  that  can 
he  acquired  in  the  three  or  four  grades  whicli 
are  attended  by  all  children.  It  is  coming  to 
bo  believed  that  the  use  of  hand  work  and 
Btudies  which  are  the  foundation  for  vocations 
will  accomplish  the  doulile  purpose  of  inducing 
children  to  remain  loncer  in  the  public  schools, 
and  of  better  fitting  them  for  self  support  and 


good  citizenship.  In  many  cities  the  first  has 
been  clearly  demonstrated.  The  second  is  as 
yet  somewhat  problematical,  that  is,  as  yet 
the  public  schools  have  not  generally  offered 
enough  vocational  work  fully  to  test  the  plan; 
but  in  a  few  places  the  results  have  been  very 
satisfactory. 

The  argument  for  vocational  work  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  is:  "A  self-governing  people  must 
be  self-reliant  and  of  responsible  character.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  majority  of  the  in- 
mates of  prisons  and  jails  are  those  without 
regular  occupation,  and  unskilled  in  any  art 
or  craft.  If  the  public  schools  can  insure 
sufTieient  foundation  for  pupils  to  become 
skilled  workmen  and  self-supporting  citizens 
then  there  is  likely  to  be  less  of  crime  and  a 
higher  grade  of  citizenship."  Such  results 
would  amply  warrant  any  necessary  expense 
in  equipment  and  maintenance  of  the  schools. 
Where  manual  training  lias  been  fully  intro- 
duced it  lias  never  been  dropped,  but  ratlier 
there  has  been  a  tendency  to  carry  it  further 
toward  instruction  in  trades.  This  indicates 
public  need  and  desire.  Again  there  is  nothing 
l)ut  tradition  to  support  the  practice  of  schools 
oll'ering    intellectual    training   only. 

Foreigners  in  Schools. — The  public  school 
problem  has  been  much  complicated,  especially 
in  the  large  cities,  by  the  presence  in  great 
numbers  of  the  children  of  immigrants  who 
are  at  first  unacquainted  with  the  English 
language,  and  whose  home  surroundings  are 
not  in  accord  with  American  ideals.  In  some 
jiarts  of  several  states  the  work  of  the  jiublic 
schools  is  actually  conducted  in  a  foreign 
language.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  some  re- 
markable results  have  been  accomplished,  not- 
ably on  the  east  side  in  New  York. 

The  graded  system  undoubtedly  offers  much 
to  criticize,  especially  that  it  has  a  tendency 
to  stamp  out  individuality,  to  hold  back  the 
liright  children,  to  wait  for  the  dull  ones,  and 
cater  to  mediocrity.  These  difiicultios  have  to 
be  solved  by  skilled  teachers  and  wise  super- 
vision, for  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  ar- 
range for  the  ideal  instruction  for  the  in- 
dividual in  cities  where  there  are  tliousands 
tif  children  in  single  school  houses,  or  indeed 
anywiiere,  if  more  than  a  score  of  children 
arc  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher. 

Too  Few  Teachers. — There  has  never  been  a 
sujiply  of  well  trained  teachers  e(|ual  to  tlie 
denmnd.  Still  more  difficult  will  it  be,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  lind  enough  teachers  if  th(>  |)ul)lic 
scjiools  generally  take  up  vocational  training. 
"The  fact  that  so  many  Normal  School 
stndents  have  always  taught  before  entering 
u|)on  their  i)rofessional  courses  indicates  a 
lamentable  lack  of  standard,  more  especially 
in  the  rural  districts.  As  a  nuitler  of  fact,  wo 
are  not  training  enough  teachers  to  take  the 
phu'cH  of  those  who  drop  out  each  year.  Teach- 
ing must  be  made  more  attractive  by  higher 
salaries  before  we  can  hope  to  recruit  enough 
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students  for  our  normal  and  training  schools 
to  insure  trained  teaolu'r.s  in  tlie  firutie 
soliools  "  (United  States  Commissioner  Report, 
1910,   II,   26), 

Compulsory  Education  Laws  have  so  increased 
the  school  attendance  as  further  to  complicate 
the  problem.  In  some  states  they  have  been 
effective  in  bringing  into  school  practically  all 
children  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws. 
Although  this  reduces  the  number  of  teachers 
proportionally  to  pupils,  it  also  indicates  prog- 
ress in  public  education.  Other  indications 
of  progress  in  recent  years  are  the  remarkable 
growth  of  high  schools,  and  the  increased  num- 
ber of  elementary  schools  with  the  full  eight 
grades.  The  transportation  of  children  to 
school  at  public  expense  has  spread  in  many 
stales  and,  through  consolidation  of  schools, 
has  not  only  been  the  means  of  improving  in- 
struction, but  also  of  bringing  children  to 
school  at  an  earlier  age. 

Few  communities  no  matter  how  remote  or 
sparsely  settled  in  the  whole  country  are  now 
without  school  privileges.  In  one  state  there 
are  2,000  schools  each  having  less  than  ten 
pupils,  but  these  very  schools  are  the  ones 
that  most  need  attention  and  assistance.  So 
much  more  are  the  rural  schools  in  need  than 
those  in  cities  that  the  National  Education 
Association  at  the  annual  session  of  1911  ap- 
pointed a  large  committee  of  prominent  edu- 
cators to  conduct  a  thorough  investigation  of 
all  the  conditions  affecting  them.  The  purpose 
is  to  bring  about  if  possible  a  system  of  stand- 
ardization, closer  supervision,  better  trained 
teachers,  better  teachers'  salaries,  better  high 
school  privileges,  and  vocational  instruction 
for  the  rural  districts. 

Attitude  of  the  Public— The  attitude  of  the 
public  toward  expenditure  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  rapidly  changing.  Not  only  have  peo- 
ple, in  general,  ceased  objecting  to  expenditure 
for  what  are  regarded  as  necessities  in  the 
schools,  but  they  recognize  that  tlie  sphere 
of  public  education  is  constantly  widening. 
What  was  necessary  yesterday  is  not  enough 
for  today  and  tomorrow  and  next  year.  In 
a  democracy  the  public  schools  reflect  social 
progress,  so  that  the  schools  are  now  rapidly 
accepting  responsibility  for  public  health  (see) 
by  means  of  medical  care  for  children.  It  is 
now  known  that  much  that  has  been  called 
stupidity  or  backwardness  in  children  is  at- 
tributable to  defective  eyes,  ears  or  throat,  so 
the  most  progressive  of  the  city  systems  em- 
ploy medical  examiners  for  the  schools.  Other 
directions  in  which  public  education  is  pro- 
gressing are  toward:  corrective  and  therapeutic 
physical  education  in  properly  equipped  gym- 
nasiums; provision  for  bathing  in  schools  and 
instruction  in  this  respect  that  will  reach 
through  the  schools  to  the  homes:  the  preven- 
tion of  disease  by  providing  sanatorium  schools 
for  those  affected  by  tuberculosis;  the  feeding 
of    children;    establishment    of    public    super- 


viseil  playgrounds;  practical  work  in  domestic 
science  and  domestic  art;  cooperation  of  tlio 
pul>lic  libraries  witli  the  sciiools  in  cities  and 
establishment  of  travelling  libraries  for  small 
towns  and  the  country;  provision  for  school 
gardens;  vacation  schools  of  vocational  nature; 
encouraging  village  improvement  and  tree 
planting  organization,  etc. 

The  common  schools  are  by  no  means  the 
same  in  all  the  states  nor  in  all  parts  of  the 
same  state,  but  as  a  definite  statement  of 
what  many  schools  are  and  what  educational 
leaders  think  all  schools  should  be  see  the 
program  for  a  fully  graded  system  at  end  of 
article  on  Primary  School. 

See  Text  Book  Laws;  and  under  Educa- 
tion'; School;  Schools. 

References:  A.  S.  Draper,  Supervision  of 
Country  Schools  ( 1904 )  ;  E.  G.  Dexter,  Hist. 
of  Education  in  the  U.  S.  (1906)  ;  A.  Gove, 
■■Rise  of  the  Superintendent"  in  Educational 
Review,  XIX  (1900),  519;  "School  Law,  Di- 
gest of  State  Systems"  in  U.  S.  Education 
Report,  1904,  I,  249-518;  0.  B,  Willcox, 
"Schools"  in  American  and  English  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Laic  (1909);  Am.  Year  Book,  1911, 
805-808,  ibid,  1912.  G.  E.  Fellows. 

SCHOOLS,  PUPILS  IN,  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF. 

See  Pupils  ix  Schools,  Legal,  Rights  of, 

SCHOOLS,  REFORM.  See  Schools,  In- 
dustrial. 

SCHOOLS,  SUMMER.  The  summer  school 
is  now  a  recognized  and  integral  part  of  the 
permanent  educational  organization  of  the 
country,  whether  privately  managed  or  sup- 
ported wholly  or  largely  from  state  or  local 
funds.  Its  development  falls  within  the  last 
forty  years,  but  the  first  five  years  of  this 
period  saw  the  rise  of  summer  schools  typical 
of  practically  all  those  which  have  followed — 
the  specialized  schools,  like  the  Anderson,  or 
Agassiz  School  for  the  study  of  biology,  on 
Penikese  Island,  Massachusetts  ( 1873 ) ,  and 
the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  (1879)  ;  the 
Sunday  School  Assembly  at  Chautauqua  Lake, 
N.  Y,  (1874)  ;  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer 
Institute  (1878)  ;  and  the  college  or  university 
summer  schools  at  Amherst  College  and  the 
University  of  Virginia    (1876). 

Since  1900  summer  schools  have  multiplied 
rapidly.  At  the  present  time  their  best 
development  seems  to  be  through  intimate 
or  organic  connection  with  universities,  col- 
leges, normal  schools,  and  similar  recognized 
agencies  whose  standing  and  reputation  for 
wise  and  unmercenary  services  are  guarantees 
of  sound  instruction  and  practical  organization. 

In  1911  summer  schools  totalling  477  were 
listed  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. The  sessions  varied  from  three  weeks 
to  twelve  weeks,  the  greater  number  running 
for  six  weeks.     The  extent  of  the  influence  of 
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some  of  these  may  be  estimated  from  the 
figures  for  enrolment:  Columbia  University, 
2,973;  University  of  Chicago  (one  of  the  four 
regular  quarters  of  the  year),  3,249;  the  Sum- 
mer School  of  the  South  (held  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Tennessee),  2,480;  Harvard  University, 
1,031;   University  of  California.  1.950. 

The  faculties  of  summer  schools  are  usu- 
ally made  up  largely  from  the  teachers  of  the 
regular  staff  of  the  institutions  conducting 
them,  supplemented  by  distinguished  teachers 
and  lecturers  from  other  parts  of  the  country 
or  from  abroad.  Tuition  is  usually  charged, 
even  in  the  schools  supported  mainly  by  the 
state,  but  the  fees  are  never  large.  Very  few 
summer  schools  have  specific,  rigid,  or  high 
entrance  requirements,  though  many  of  tlie 
schools  connected  with  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions insist  on  regular  entrance  require- 
ments for  persons  who  ask  for  credit  toward 
a  degree  for  their  work. 

The  scope  of  the  work  in  these  schools  varies 
greatly,  from  coaching  for  teachers'  examina- 
tions of  the  lowest  grade  to  the  highest  scien- 
tific research.  In  1893,  88  per  cent  were  of 
the  general  or  Chautauqua  type,  and  6  per 
cent  of  the  pedagogical  type;  by  1900  the  pro- 
{)ortions  were  respectively  27  and  19  per  cent. 
While  nearly  all  summer  schools  lay  special 
emphasis  upon  courses  for  teachers,  those 
maintained  by  scores  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities usually  offer  also  many  regular  college 
courses  which  are  taken  by  regular  students 
in  large  numbers  for  removal  of  deficiencies,  or 
for  accumulating  additional  credits  with  wiilch 
to  shorten  tlie  time  for  completing  the  regular 
four  years'  college  course. 

Besides  meeting  a  real  demand  from  a  great 
and  earnest  constituency,  many  institutions 
are  impelled  to  maintain  summer  schools 
through  a  desire  to  make  their  expensive  ed- 
ucational plants  do  service  for  a  much  greater 
portion  of  tiie  year  tiian  the  usual  nine  or  ten 
months. 

See  J']ducation,  Recent  Tendencies  in; 
Us ivERsiTY  Extension. 

References:  I'.  S.  Commr.  of  Education, 
Atiniial  h'rports  (1899-1900),  .320-324,  (1910- 
1911)  ;  E.  G.  Dexter,  Hist,  of  Education  i)i  the 
U.  H.    (1906),  di.  xxvii. 

Kkndkic  C.  Babcock. 

SCHOOLS,  SUPERINTENDENTS  OF.  The 
title  HUpf'riiit<'ii(I<'nt  of  tsclmnls  is  much  used  to 
designat*  the  chief  school  officer  of  a  county  or 
a  city.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools, 
sometimes  called  commissioner  of  scliools,  is 
UHiuilIy  elected  for  a  term  varying  from  one 
to  five  years;  two  in  about  2.")  .stales.  In 
a  few  states  he  is  an  appointee  of  the 
state  superintendent  of  public  instruction  or 
the  state  board  of  iducjition.  In  Xrw  York. 
Virginia,  and  Nevada  his  jurisdiction  is  a  dis- 
trict not  coextensive  with  a  county.  Con- 
necticut,   Maine,    Massachusetts,    New    Ilamp- 
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shire,  Ohio,  and  Rhode  Island  have  no  county 
superintendents  but  only  town  or  township 
supervisors. 

The  qualifications,  other  than  political  avail- 
ability, for  the  office  of  county  suijerintendent 
are  fixed  by  law,  and  include,  as  a  rule,  at 
least  one  year  of  experience  as  a  teacher  and 
the  holding  of  a  specified  grade  of  teaciier's 
license  or  a  diploma  from  a  normal  school  or 
college;  exceptions  occur  in  weak  counties 
where  the  office  is  combined  with  some  other 
county  office,  e.  g.,  probate  judge.  The  wide 
range  of  salaries  is  shown  in  figures  for  several 
typical  states:  California,  .$400  to  $4,800;  Illi- 
nois, $1,250  to  $7,500  (Cook  County  or  Chi- 
cago) ;  Mississippi,  $800  to  $1,800;  and  Penn- 
sylvania, $1,000  to  $2,000. 

The  duties  of  the  county  superintendent 
usually  include:  visiting  all  rural  and  village 
scliools  once  or  twice  a  year;  examination  and 
certification  of  teachers,  independently  or  in 
cooperation  with  state  authorities;  enforce- 
ment of  compulsory  education  laws  and  uni- 
form courses  of  study  for  the  county;  appor- 
tionment of  state  and  county  school  moneys 
among  the  districts;  supervision  of  teachers' 
institutes;  making  an  annual  report  to  a  state 
education  office. 

The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  usually 
chosen  by  a  city  board  of  education  yearly, 
sometimes  for  a  term,  occasionally  for  an  in- 
definite period.  Unlike  the  county  olficer  he 
need  not  be  a  resident  of  the  locality,  and  fre- 
quently he  is  called  from  another  city  or  an- 
other state.  His  duties  include  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  curriculum,  instruction,  ad- 
ministration, and  discipline  of  the  city  schools; 
the  recommendation  of  teachers  to  the  board 
for  appointment,  promotion,  discipline,  or  dis- 
missal; the  upkeep  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds,  and  plans  for  extensions;  and  the 
jufsentation  of  annual  reports  to  the  Iward 
and  to  the  state  officers  of  education.  Salaries 
range  from  about  $750  to  $10,000  (Cliicago 
and  New  York  City).  The  average  is  ^iliglltly 
above  $2,000. 

See  Enrr'ATiox.  Rrtkxt  Tkndknttf,.«!  TTT;  nnd 
under  Schools.  Public. 

References:  Fitate  Fitatute.t  and  ffchnol  Codes: 
Supt.  of  Puldic  Tnst.  of  Illinois,  "The  County 
Superintendent"  in  2Sth  Biennial  lieport, 
1908-1910.  29r>-.320.  K.  C.  BAnrocK. 

SCHOOLS,  TRADE.  Development.— Trade 
schools  iiri-  of  c/tniparatively  recent  origin 
in  the  ITnited  States;  all  such  institutions  in 
existence  here  have  been  established  within 
the  last  half  century.  The  necessitv  for  them 
arose  out  of  the  passing  of  the  older  appren- 
ticeship system.  When  the  old-time  master 
workman  who  trained  the  apprentice  in  nil 
branches  of  his  trade,  pave  place  to  the  large 
American  indiistry  with  its  complex  machinery 
and  wide  division  of  labor  some  new  means  of 
flevelopinp   all    round    skilled    workers    became 
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necessary,    and    the    trade    school    followed    to 
fill  this  need. 

No  common  standard  has  been  fixed  for  trade 
schools  and  for  this  reason  thoy  oannot  be 
closely  classified.  In  general,  however,  there 
may  be  said  to  be  four  types,  according  as  tliey 
are:  (1)  conducted  as  a  part  of  tlie  public 
school  system;  (2)  supported  by  endowment 
or  private  benevolence;  (3)  operated  by  busi- 
ness corporations  as  a  part  of  their  system  of 
apprenticeship;  (4)  dependent  upon  tuition 
fees  and  usually  operated  for  profit. 

In  1910  tlie  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion listed  and  tentatively  classified  142  schools 
for  white  persons  in  the  United  States  which 
give  either  complete  trade  training,  preap- 
prentice  trade  training  or  supplemental  in- 
dustrial instruction.  In  addition  a  list  of 
fifty-three  schools  for  negroes  was  publislied, 
but  no  attempt  was  made  at  classification 
further  than  to  indicate  the  trades  in  which 
some  instruction  is  otlered.  Twenty-two  In- 
dian schools  and  twenty-eight  technical 
schools  were  also  added. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  for  1910  describes  the  work  of 
197  schools  which  ofl'er  trade  training.  These 
include  both  day  and  evening  schools  of  all 
types,  for  all  races,  and  for  both  sexes.  !Many 
of  these  are  primarily  academic  in  aim,  but 
trade  training  has  been  added  to  meet  the  de- 
mand for  a  more  practical  education. 

Public. — Four  states  have  provided  for  state- 
aided  schools  offering  trade  training,  the  sub- 
sidies being  conditioned  upon  approval  of  the 
course  of  study  by  the  state  authorities.  Some 
others  have  enacted  laws  authorizing  school 
districts  to  establish  trade  schools.  In  Massa- 
chusetts fifteen  independent  industrial  schools 
had  been  approved  prior  to  Oct.  1,  1911.  The 
instruction  given  in  these  schools  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  preapprentice  training.  In  Xew 
York  vocational  or  "factory"  schools  are  con- 
ducted in  which  a  part  of  the  time  is  devoted 
to  study  and  the  remainder  to  factory  or  shop 
work.  In  1910  Connecticut  established  two 
schools  to  be  supported  entirely  by  state  funds. 
The  law  in  Xew  .Jersey  grants  aid  to  the  maxi- 
mum limit  of  $7,000  to  industrial  schools,  pro- 
vided the  local  authorities  expend  an  equal 
amount  not  to  be  less  than  .$3,000. 

The  Milwaukee  School  of  Trades,  organized 
as  a  private  school  in  1906  and  taken  into  the 
public  school  system  in  1907,  is  an  example  of 
the  public  trade  school.  Both  day  and  evening 
classes  are  conducted  and  a  department  for 
girls  has  been  added.  The  school  is  under  the 
control  of  the  city  board  of  school  directors 
and  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  five 
representative  employers  of  the  city.  Appli- 
cants for  admission  must  be  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  able  to  read  and  write  English 
and  do  simple  problems  in  arithmetic.  Tuition 
is  free  except  to  non-residents.  In  the  day 
school  for  boys  thirty-six  hours  a  week  is  de 
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voted  to  actual  practice  work  and  about  eight 
hours  to  study  of  cognate  academic  subjects. 
Two-year  courses  are  olTered  in  pattern  making, 
machine  operation  and  tool  making,  and  car- 
pentry and  woodwork;  the  course  in  plumbing 
and  gas  fitting  is  one  year  in  lengtli.  Tlie 
School  of  Trades  for  Girls  offers  courses 
dressmaking  and  millinery. 

Endowed.— The  Williamson  Free  School  of 
Mechanical  Trades  oiH-ned  at  Williamson 
School  near  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1S91,  is  a  trade  school  of  the  philanthropic,  or 
endowed,  type.  It  provides  free  support  and 
instruction  and  attempts  to  develop  skilled 
workers  capable  of  doing  journeymen's  work. 
Trades  taught  are  bricklaying,  carpentry,  sta- 
tionary engineering,  machine  operation,  and 
pattern-making.  In  the  admission  of  candi- 
dates, who  must  be  over  16  and  under  18  years 
of  age,  preference  is  shown  to  Philadelphia  and 
other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  The  course  for 
each  trade  covers  three  years.  A  part  of  the 
time  each  year  is  devoted  to  school  and  a  part 
to  shop-work.  A  diploma  is  given  upon  the 
completion  of  the  course  and  effort  is  made 
to  secure  employment  for  graduates. 

Business  Concerns.— The  apprenticeship 
school  of  R.  Hoe  and  Company,  printing  press 
manufacturers  of  Xew  York,  is  representative 
of  industrial  schools  operated  by  business  cor- 
porations. This  school  was  established  in  1872 
and  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  Academic  classes  are  conducted  from 
October  to  June  and  instruction  is  given  every 
day  in  the  week  from  5:20  to  6:45  p.  m.  En- 
tering apprentices  must  be  between  the  ages 
of  16  and  18  and  must  have  had  at  least  four 
years  of  previous  schooling.  The  course  is  of 
three  and  one-half  years  duration  and  attend- 
ance of  all  apprentices  is  compulsory.  In  ad- 
dition to  trades,  English,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
mechanics,  and  freehand  and  mechanical  draw- 
ing are  taught.  In  some  other  schools  of  this 
type  academic  instruction  is  offered  during  reg- 
ular work  hours,  and  the  apprentice  is  paid 
for  attendance  as  for  the  performance  of  his 
other  duties. 

Tuition  Schools. — Schools  depending  upon 
tuition  fees  usually  offer  short-term  courses, 
and  confine  their  efforts  to  the  more  easily 
learned  occupations  such  as  watch-making  and 
plumbing  for  boys,  and  millinery  and  dress- 
making for  girls. 

See  Education,  Technical;  Schools,  High, 
cosimercial;  schools,  high,  ^mechanic 
Arts;  Schools,  Public.  Professional. 

References:  A.  D.  Dean,  Worker  cmd  the 
State  (1910),  147-317;  U.  S.  Comm'r.  of  Educ, 
Annual  Reports,  1910,  223-253;  U.  S.  Comm'r. 
of  Labor,  Annual  Reports,  1902,  1910;  Xational 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  EduCi, 
Bulletin  A'o.  11,  1910;  Mass.  Commission  on 
Industrial  Educ,  Reports  (1906-1908);  X.  Y. 
State  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics, Annual  Report,  1908.      K,  C.  Babcock. 
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SCHURZ,  CARL.  Carl  Schurz  (1829-1906) 
was  born  at  Liblar,  Rhenish  Prussia,  March 
2,  1829.  For  his  participation  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1848-49  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Ger- 
many, and  lived  for  a  time  in  Switzerland, 
Paris,  and  London.  In  1852  he  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  in  1857  was  an  unsuccessful  Republi-  1 
can  candidate  for  lieutenant-governor  of  Wis- 
consin. He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
national  convention  of  1860,  and  the  next  year 
was  appointed  minister  to  Spain,  but  resigned  . 
to  enter  the  Union  army,  where  he  rose  to  i 
the  rank  of  major-general.  After  the  war  he 
entered  journalism,  serving  as  Washington 
correspondent  of  tiie  New  York  Tribune,  estab- 
lishing the  Detroit  Post,  and  editing  the  St.  : 
Louis  Westliche  Post.  From  1869  to  1875  he  [ 
was  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri.  He 
was  oAe  of  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  Republi-  j 
can  movement  in  1872,  but  returned  to  regular 
party  allegiance  in  1876  and  supported  Hayes. 
He  was  rewarded  with  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  which  he  held  throughout  the 
Hayes'  administration.  From  1881  to  1884  he 
was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post.  In  1884  he  became  an  Independent  and 
supported  Cleveland.  He  was  an  earnest  cham- 
pion of  civil  service  reform,  and  from  1892 
to  1901  was  president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  League.  He  died  in  New  Y'ork 
on  May  14,  1906.  He  wrote  Henry  Clay,  2 
vols.  (rev.  ed.,  1899),  and  Ahrahnm  Lincoln 
(1891).  See  Rfxoxstuuctiox;  Republican 
Party.  References:  Carl  Sclmrz,  Reminis- 
cences (1907);  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U. 
.S'.  (1893-1905);  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form  League,   Reports    (1892-1901). 

W.  MacD. 

SCIENCE,  PUBLIC.  Outside  of  the  military 
art,  the  American  colonies  felt  no  governmental 
responsibility  for  the  advance  of  knowledge 
about  the  physical  universe  except  indirectly 
througli  colonial  aid  to  colleges  in  which  as- 
tronomy was  a  branch  of  study. 

Federal. — Under  the  P^ederal  Government, 
iiowever,  scientific  departments  were  early 
establislied ;  first  by  tiie  designation  of  Hutcli- 
ins  as  geographer  as  early  as  1785  who  was 
employed  to  survey  the  boundary  lines  of  the 
United  States;  later,  in  all  the  boundary  com- 
missions, experts  in  astronomy  and  surveying 
were  used. 

In  1807  was  provided,  and  in  1817  was  estab- 
lished, tlie  Coast  Survey  isrr)  intended  for  the 
practical  purpose  of  aiding  navigation,  and  re- 
quiring trained  scientific  men.  After  a  period 
of  (|uiesccnee  it  was  reorganized  in  1S.12.  In 
1802  was  also  established  the  Academy  at  West 
Point  wliicli  is  essentially  a  government  tech- 
nical school.  IJy  the  bccpiest  of  James  Sniitii- 
Hon  in  1850  the  United  States  acquired  a  fund 
out  of  which  was  constr\icted  the  Sniith- 
Honinn  Institution  (sec),  which  is  an  instituti- 
of  research.    In  1844  wa«  established  the  Naval  ' 
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Observatory  (see),  nominally  to  assist  in  pre- 
paring data  for  navigators,  practically  as  a 
scientific  concern.  In  the  fifties  the  Patent 
Office  published  a  series  of  volumes  describing 
improved  live  stock.  In  1862  Congress  made 
a  great  appropriation  of  government  land  for 
agricultural  colleges  throughout  the  union. 
(see  Morrill  Land  Grant)  ;  later  followed  tiie 
Hatch  Act  of  March  2,  1887,  the  first  appro- 
priation for  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
which  in  most  states  have  been  united  with 
the  agricultural  colleges.  The  creation  of  a 
bureau  of  agriculture  in  1862  whicii  in  1889 
was  made  an  executive  department,  marks 
the  beginning  of  scientific  efforts  to  improve 
the  husbandry  of  the  country. 

In  1886  a  division  of  forestry  was  created, 
and  organized  as  the  bureau  of  forestry  in 
1902;  in  1880  came  a  division  of  foods,  which 
in  1902  became  the  bureau  of  chemistry.  The 
creation  of  the  Tariff  Commission  (see)  in 
1909  was  intended  to  provide  for  a  scientific 
study  of  conditions  of  manufacturing  abroad. 
Scientific  tests  are  used  by  tlie  custom-houses 
in  the  valuation  of  imported  sugar.  The  gov- 
ernment gives  facilities  for  medical  investiga- 
tion, and  keeps  up  a  medical  museum  in  Wash- 
ington. A  large  corps  of  scientific  experts  is 
employed  in  the  patent  office  and  trained  en- 
gineers in  the  reclamation  (see)  projects  and 
conservation  (see)  projects.  The  army  and 
na\^'  engineers  are  constantly  engaged  in  the 
scientific  study  of  the  implements  and  metliods 
of  warfare.  In  these  and  other  ways  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  subsidized  and  promoted 
science. 

State. — The  states  have  made  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  scientific  training  and  investiga- 
tion principally  through  tiie  state  universities 
and  experiment  stations,  supplemented  by  spe- 
cial schools  of  mining  and  agriculture.  These 
necessarily  include  scientific  researcli;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  public  regulation  of  healtii 
has  also  made  necessary  the  appointment  of 
trained  scientific  medical  men.  Many  of  the 
states  have  supported,  alone  or  in  cofiperation 
with  the  Federal  Govenunent,  geological  sur- 
veys intended  to  reveal  the  wealth  of  mineral 
and  soil. 

Municipal. — Municipal  and  local  governments 
have  made  use  of  science  in  the  public  service 
diiefiy  in  tlie  public  health  departments.  Ser- 
ums for  preventing  smallixix,  diphtlieria.  ty- 
phoid fever,  and  other  diseases  are  prepared 
under   tlie  direction  of  state   or   local   officials. 

See  Education  as  a  Function  of  Govehn- 

MKNT;  HkAI.TII,  PfUMC,  RK(!ULATI(1\  OK;  Oil- 
.SKKVATIONS,     Plltl.IC. 

References:  Antmtil  UcportH,  Geological 
Survey;  Murcau  of  \\ Ciglits  and  !lleasures; 
Coast  Survey;  Geological  Surv«>y:  Academy 
of  West  Point;  Naval  Academy;  Smithsonian 
Institute;  Naval  Observatory;  Patent  Gtfice; 
l'.iireau  of  Kdiicjition:  Bureau  of  Fon'stry; 
liiniiiii  of  Chemistry;   Department  of  Agricul- 
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ture;  State  Universities;  Secretary  of  tlie  In- 
terior; Seeretarv  of  Agriculture;  Tecluiical 
Schools;  Statistical  Abstra<.^t;  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau;  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a  Popula- 
tion of  oivr  SOMO  (1S)02  to  date)  ;  J.  S.  iMor- 
rill,  U.  S.  Xaval  Obscriatori/  (1903)  ;  K.  Kath- 
bun,  U.  8.  National  Museum  (1905);  U.  S. 
Marine  Hospital  Service,  YcUou->  Fever  Insti- 
tute (1902)  :  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Experiment  Station  Work,  Annual  Reports 
(1890  to  date).         Albert  Busuxell  Hart. 

SCIENTIFIC  MANAGEMENT  OF  BUSI- 
NESS. Scientific  maiiagenient  of  business  en- 
deavors to  substitute  science  for  rule  of  thumb, 
harmony  for  discord,  and  cooperation  for  in- 
dividualism, in  all  the  relations  between  labor- 
ers, foremen,  department  heads  and  any  other 
divisions  in  which  the  particular  business  may 
be  divided.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  the  maxi- 
mum output  from  the  forces  of  men  or  power 
used.  The  system  is  based  on  the  following 
principles.  ( 1 )  A  prime  necessity  is  to  do 
away  with  "soldiering"  or  "hanging  it  out" 
by  eliminating  the  reasons  therefor,  and  by 
finding  the  one  best  method  and  the  one  best 
implement  which  the  laborers  should  use.  To 
find  these  out  requires  accurate  and  minute 
studies  in  motions,  in  methods  of  work  and  in 
the  efficacy  of  different  types  of  implements. 
Every  single  act  of  every  workman  is  reduced 
to  a  science,  be  his  work  that  of  shoveling, 
brick  laying,  carrying  pig  iron  or  any  other 
common   laborer's  task. 

(2)  The  workingman  must  be  selected  by 
picking  out  from  the  ordinary  rrien  those  who 
are  specially  fitted  to  a  particular  type  of  work. 
This  must  be  preceded  by  a  scientific  study  of 
the  pull  or  push  on  the  man's  arms,  or  other 
fatiguing  elements  entering  into  his  work,  in 
order  to  find  out  what  percentage  of  the  day 
a  man  must  work  and  what  percentage  of  the 
day  he  must  rest  in  order  to  produce  his  maxi- 
mum output.  These  studies  have  frequently 
led  to  a  definite  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
work,  and  to  requiring  the  laborer  to  take 
the  proper  periods  of  rest  in  the  proper  se- 
quence to  periods  of  work. 

(3)  The  workingmen  being  selected  for  def- 
inite tasks,  another  essential  is  to  secure,  with 
absolute  uniformity,  their  good  will,  their 
ingenuity  and  their  hard  work  through  inti- 
mate friendly  coiVperation  between  the  manage- 
ment and  the  men. 

(4)  The  weaker  must  then  be  scientifically 
educated  and  developed  through  the  friendly 
assistance  of  those  over  him,  neither  coercing 
him  nor  leaving  him  to  his  own  unaided  de- 
vices. Upon  the  management  is  placed  the 
burden  not  only  of  developing  a  science  for 
each  element  of  the  man's  work  but  of  plan- 
ning his  work  carefully.  This  involves  a  plan- 
ning room  with  ample  records. 

(5)  The  whole  leads  up  to  the  entire  re- 
organization  of   the   work   of   the  business,   so 


as  to  make  the  organization  wholly  functional, 
that  is,  to  place  each  man  at  a  definite  task 
for  which  he  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly 
prepared. 

Significant  results  have  already  been  secured 
by  the  adoption  of  science  in  business.  There 
are  now  in  the  United  States  at  least  50,000 
workmen  in  shops  so  organized  at  salaries 
ranging  from  30  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  higher 
tlian  before;  and  in  these  shops  tiie  output 
[)er  man  and  machine  has  been  practically 
doubled.  A  few  men  in  government  i)ositions 
also  are  endeavoring  to  apply  these  principles 
of  business  science  to  governmental  matters. 

See  Business,  Governme.nt  Restriction  of; 
Labor  and  Wages. 

References:  F.  W.  Taylor,  Principles  of  Sci- 
entific Management  (1911);  Shop  Manage- 
ment  (1911);  F.  B.  Gilbreth,  Primer  of  Sci- 
entific Mariagement  (1912);  "Scientific  Man- 
agement" in  Dartmouth  College,  Tuck  School 
Conference  (1912);  W.  D.  Scott,  Increasing 
Human  Efficiency  in  Business  (1911);  Jose- 
phine Goldmark,  Fatigue  and  Efficiency  ( 1912). 

Clyde  L.  King. 

SCIOTO  COMPANY.  An  informal  and  spec- 
ulative organization,  composed  of  prominent 
Americans,  which  attempted  (1787-92)  to  dis- 
pose of  5,000,000  acres  of  land  covered  by  an 
option  of  the  Ohio  Company  (see).  Joel  Bar- 
low, its  agent  in  Paris,  sold  the  right  to  pui- 
chase  3,000,000  acres  to  a  French  subsidiary 
company,  which  then  sold  large  tracts  to  roy- 
alist emigrants.  Several  hundred  of  these 
reached  the  Ohio  late  in  1790  and  settled  at 
Gallipolis.  Indian  wars  hindered  their  settle- 
ment and  meanwhile  the  American  organization 
failed.  As  no  money  had  been  paid  by  the 
Scioto  Company  the  emigrants  could  not  se- 
cure titles,  but  Congress  came  to  their  relief 
and  made  a  donation  of  25,200  acres.  See 
Northwest  Territory;  Ohio  Company;  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Public  Land  Policy.  Refer- 
ences: "Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  City 
of  Gallipolis"  in  Ohio  Archaelogical  and 
Hist.  Quart.,  1891;  J.  B.  McMaster,  History 
of  the  U.  S.   (1907),  II,  146-151.      P.  J.  T. 

SCOTT,  WINFIELD.  Winfield  Scott  (1786- 
1866)  was  born  in  Virginia,  June  13,  1786.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1806,  but  in  1808 
entered  the  army,  and  in  the  War  of  1812 
served  in  Canada.  In  1814  he  was  made  briga- 
dier-general, and  after  the  close  of  the  war 
major-general.  In  1832  he  Avas  in  command 
of  the  federal  troops  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  dur- 
ing the  nullification  excitement;  from  1835 
to  1837  he  was  engaged  in  the  Seminole  War; 
and  in  1839  secured  a  peaceful  adjustment  of 
the  "Aroostook  War"  in  Maine.  He  was  a 
Whig  candidate  for  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  1839.  In  1841  he  became  command- 
ing general  of  the  army.  His  success  in  the 
Mexican  War  made   him   a  popular  hero,  but 
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with  President  Polk  he  was  not  on  good  terms; 
and  Polk  not  only  hesitated  to  send  him  to  tlie 
front,  but  interfered  with  the  plans  of  the 
campaign,  and  was  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  removing  him.  In  1852  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  President  by  the  Whigs,  but  was 
defeated,  receiving  42  electoral  votes  against 
254  for  Pierce.  In  1855  he  was  brevetted 
lieutenant-general.  He  loj'ally  stood  by  the 
Union  in  1861,  but  retired  from  the  army  in 
October,  1861,  and  died  at  West  Point,  N.  Y., 
May  29,  1866.  See  Wars  of  the  United 
States:  Whig  Party.  References:  Winfield 
Scott,  Memoirs  (1864);  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Life 
of  Gen.  Winfield  Scott  (1846);  M.  J.  Wright, 
General  Scott  (1894).  W.  MacD. 

SCRATCHING.  A  term  signifying  the  act 
of  a  member  of  a  political  party  who  with- 
holds his  vote  from  one  or  more  of  the  regular 
party  candidates  while  voting  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  ticket.    See  Ballot  ;  Cut  Ticket. 

0.  C.  H. 

SCRIP.  In  case  a  corporation  has  used  its 
surplus  profits  in  improving  its  property,  and 
the  directors  desire  to  pay  a  dividend  in 
rights  to  be  realized  in  the  future,  such  a 
resolution  as  the  following  may  be  passed  by 
the  directors: 

Whereas,  this  oonipany  has  expcnrted  out  of  its 
earnings  for  the  purpose  of  construction  and 
equipniont,  in  tljc  purchase  of  real  estate  and  other 
properties,  amounting  to  a  .sum  equal  to  a  ten  per 
cent  dividend  upon  the  capital  stock  of  the  corpo- 
r.ntion.  Now,  therefore,  it  is  resolved  that  a  cer- 
tifi<-atc  signed  by  the  President  and  Treasurer  of 
this  company  bo  issued  to  the  stockholders,  serial- 
ly, declaring  tliat  such  stockholder  is  entitlod  to 
ten  per  cent  of  tho  amount  of  the  capital  stock  on 
the  shares  held  l>y  him,  payable  at  the  option  of 
the  company  out  of  its  future  earnings,  or  con- 
vertible into  stock  of  the  company  whenever  the 
company  shall  be  authorized  to  increase  its  capital 
stock. 

Xegotiable  certificates  when  issued  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  a  resolution  as  the  above 
are  known  as  scrip.  They  can  be  listed  on  the 
stock  exchanges  and  dealt  in  like  ordinary 
shares  of  stock.  Their  value  will  depend  on 
their  prospects  of  redemption  in  cash  or  stock. 

See  Exchanges,  Business;  Securities.  Fed- 
eral ('OM.\ii.s.sioN  ON;  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

References:  E.  S.  Mead,  Corporation  Fi- 
nance (1!)12)  ;  W.  W.  Cooke,  Treatise  on  Stork 
and  Stock holdrrs.  Bonds,  Morif/ages  and  Gm- 
eral  Corporation  Laia  (18D4),  II,  ch.  xxxii; 
A.  W.  Machen,  Jr.,  A  Treatise  on  the  Modrrn 
Laxo  of  Corporations   (1008),  II,  1348,  1.^56. 

E.  S.   Mkai). 

SCRUB  RACE  FOR  THE  PRESIDENCY.  A 
deri.sive  plirasc  a]>pli<'d  to  tin'  personal  rdiitest 
for  the  presidency  in  1824-5,  between  John 
Qiiincy  .Adams,  Henry  Clay,  .Andrew  .Jack- 
son, and  William  H.  Crawfonl,  in  which  regu- 
larly organized  parties  were  lacking.  The 
electors  failing  to  make  a  choice,  the  House  of 


Representatives     chose     Adams.       See     Demo- 
cratic Party;  Presideniiax  Elections. 

O.  C.  H. 

SEA  POWER.  A  term  long  current  but 
made  classic  by  the  book  of  Admiral  Mahan  on 
Influence  of  Sea  Power,  published  in  1890. 
His  thesis  is  that  in  war  among  maritime 
powers  victory  is  reached  not  by  picking  up 
colonies  or  ports,  but  by  destroying  the  enemy's 
main  fleet:  after  which  the  colonies  must  in- 
evitably fall.  The  book  was  adorned  by  a 
wealth  of  illustrations  from  naval  history  and 
was  a  powerful  influence  in  inducing  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  to  enter  on 
plans  of  naval  expansion.  The  principle  of 
sea  power  is  becoming  more  important  for 
the  United  States  because  it  includes  the  qties- 
tion  of  the  future  control  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
See  Coast  Defense;  Maritime  War;  Mili- 
tarism; Naval  Vessels;  War,  Carrying  on; 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  References: 
A.  T.  ^lahaii,  Infiuence  of  Sea  Poicer  upon 
History,  1660-1783  (1890),  Infiuence  of  Sea 
I'oucr  upon  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire, 
1193-1812  (1892),  Interest  of  America  in  Sea 
Power,  Present  and  Future    (1897). 

A.  B.  H. 

SEAL  FISHERIES.  In  1870  the  American 
government  granted  to  the  Alaskan  Commer- 
cial Company  a  monopoly  right  to  take  male 
seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  during  the 
breeding  season.  Finding  that  the  increasing 
value  of  the  fur  attracted  outside  adventurers 
who  claimed  the  right  to  kill  seal  outside  the 
three-mile  limit,  the  government  (in  1881  by 
treasury  regulation,  and  in  1880  through 
directions  of  Secretary  Manning)  claimed  juris- 
diction over  Bering  Sea  and  power  to  protect 
the  seals  outside  the  three-mile  limit.  In 
1886  it  began  seizure  of  Canadian  ships  en- 
gaged in  killing  seal. 

Diplomatic  negotiations,  opened  by  Secretary 
Bayard  in  18S7,  to  secure  an  int^-rnational 
agreement  for  co<5peration,  or  concerted  action 
for  international  protection  of  seals,  were  sus- 
pended in  ISHS  at  the  rtHpicst  of  the  Canadian 
government. 

When  .Tames  G.  Blaine  became  Secretary  of 
State  utider  Harrison,  in  April,  18S9,  he  took 
up  the  question  with  great  vigor,  asserting 
special  jurisdiction  under  the  treaties  of  1867: 
declaring  that  the  destruction  of  the  seals  was 
contra  bonos  mores;  and  asserting  that  Bering 
Sea  was  not  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Congress  by  statute  treated  Bering  Sea 
as  a  mare  clausum,  authorizing  further  cap- 
tures, which  were  followed  by  renewed  pro- 
tests and  a  lively  and  increasingly  irritating 
diplomatic  discussion. 

Meantime,  by  suggestion  f)f  Secretary  Blaine, 
a  modus  rit'cndi  was  arranged  restricting  seal- 
ing,  pending  results  of  an  arbitration    (June 
15,  1891). 
74 
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Negotiations  for  arbitration  resulted  in  a 
treaty,  signed  February  20,  1802,  and  ajjproved 
by  tlie  Senate  a  montli  later,  providing  for 
submitting  tlie  dispute  to  a  tribunal  of  seven 
arbitrators — ^jurists  of  distinguisbed  repu- 
tation" and,  if  possible,  aequaiuted  witli  tlie 
Englisli  language — two  chosen  by  the  American 
President,  two  by  the  British  Queen,  and  one 
each  by  tlie  President  of  France,  the  King  of 
Italy  and  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway. 

This  tribunal  met  in  1893  at  Paris,  Baron 
de  Coureel.  the  French  arbitrator  presiding. 
It  decided  that  the  United  States  had  no  prop- 
erty rights  in  fur  seals  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  recommended  international  regulations 
governing  the  fisheries,  and  assessed  damages 
against  the  United  States  for  seizure  of  Cana- 
dian vessels. 

In  addition  to  its  judicial  decision,  the  com- 
mission under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  pre- 
scribed regulations  for  protection  of  the  fur 
seals  for  five  years  by  joint  action — including 
the  establishment  of  a  close  sea  north  of  35° 
from  May  1  to  Juh'  31,  and  prohibiting  pelagic 
sealing  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Pribilof  gi'oup. 
On  April  6,  1894,  legislation  of  Congress  was 
approved  for  executing  these  regulations. 

The  British  claims  for  seizures  were  finally 
adjusted  by  a  mixed  commission  of  two,  ap- 
pointed under  convention  of  February  8,  1896, 
and  sitting  at  Victoria.  It  reached  a  decision 
December  17,  1897,  without  resort  to  an  umpire. 
The  awards,  amounting  to  .$473,151.26,  were 
paid  from  an  appropriation  approved  June  15, 
1898. 

The  ineflBciency  of  the  restrictive  regulations 
provided  by  the  tribunal  of.  1893,  led  to  an  ar- 
rangement for  a  meeting  of  experts  November. 
1897.  The  whole  question  was  referred  to 
the  Anglo-American  commission  of  1898,  which 
adjourned  in  February,  1899,  without  any 
definite  action. 

A  convention  concluded  at  Washington  on 
July  7,  1911,  between  the  United  States,  Rvissia, 
Great  Britain  and  Japan,  primarily  aiming  to 
protect  the  seals  in  Bering  Sea,  prohibits  to 
the  subjects  of  those  four  powers  pelagic  seal- 
ing in  the  Pacific  north  of  30°  for  fifteen  years. 

See  Alaska;  Arbitrations,  American; 
r^sHERiES,  International;  Great  Britain, 
Diplomatic  Relations  with;  Water  Bound- 
aries. 

References:  D.  R.  Dewey,  National  Problems 
(1907),  ch.  xiii;  John  W.  Foster,  Dipl.  Mem- 
oirs (1909),  II,  20-50;  J.  B.  Henderson,  Am. 
Dipl.  Questions  (1901 ),  3-29;  J.  B.  Moore,  Avi. 
Diplomacy  (1905),  97-104,  Int.  Arbitrations 
(1898),  I,  755-961,  III,  2123-2131,  V,  4759, 
4763,  5067.  Digest  of  Int.  Law  (1906),  I,  i  70- 
0  73:  J.  D.  Richardson,  Messages  (1898),  IX, 
474-498,  691-693;  F.  Snow,  Am.  Dipl.  (1894), 
471-509:  S.  B.  Stanton,  Behring  Sea  Contro- 
versy (1892),  ch.  vi;  Am.  Annual  Cyc.,  1891. 
834-836,  1893,  79-86:  Am.  Ei.st.  Leaflets,  No.  6 
(1894-1901);   Am.  Jour.  Int.  Law,  I    (1897), 
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742-748;  Harper's  .Mag.,  LXXXIi  (1891),  766- 
774;  Xat.  Gcog.  Mag.,  X  (1899),  425;  A'o.  Am. 
A'cr.,  CLXI  (1895);  693;  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  53 
Cong.,  2  Seas.,  No.  177  (1894),  VII;  bibliogra- 
phy in  A.  B.  Hart,  Manual   (1908),  §  193. 

J.  M.  Callahan. 

SEALER  OF  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

An  ollicial  appointed,  by  the  city,  usually  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  state  law,  one 
whose  duty  it  is  to  test  all  weights,  scales, 
steelyards,  and  measures  used  in  the  munic- 
ipality. He  is  appointed  for  two  or  more 
years:  sometimes  he  is  paid  a  salary  and  some- 
times derives  his  remuneration  from  fees.  He 
has  power  to  confiscate  and  to  destroy  all 
weights  and  measures  which  do  not  conform 
to  the  standards  prescribed  by  law.  See  Busi- 
ness, Government  Restriction  of;  Weights 
AND  Measures.  W.  B.  ]\I. 

SEALS,  PUBLIC.     Every  government  has  a 

"great  seal"  for  the  autlientication  of  its  acts, 
records  and  other  important  instruments.  The 
great  seal  of  the  United  States  was  adopted 
in  1782  and  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  It  is  affixed  to  the  more  im- 
portant acts,  commissions,  and  letters  of  cere- 
mony issued  by  the  President.  There  is  also  a 
seal  for  each  of  the  executive  departments. 
Each  of  the  states  likewise  has  its  great  seal 
and  many  of  its  officers,  particularly .  those 
whose  duties  are  of  a  notarial  cliaracter,  are 
required  to  affix  seals  to  certain  documents  and 
legal  instrvunents.  In  England  there  are  three 
seals  which  are  used  for  the  authentication 
of  documents  issued  in  the  name  of  the  sov- 
ereign; the  great  seal,  the  privy  seal  and  the 
signet.  The  efi"ect  of  affixing  the  seal  to  an 
act  is  to  prove  and  authenticate  its  official 
character.  The  courts  of  one  country  take 
judicial  notice  of  the  great  seal  of  other  gov- 
ernments; likewise,  those  of  one  state  of  the 
American  Union  take  notice  of  the  seals  of 
other  states.  J.  W.  G. 

SEAMEN,  STATUS  OF.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  rights  and  duties  of  seamen  be  most 
carefully  defined  by  legislation.  Whether 
afloat  at  sea.  or  on  shore  on  leave  of  absence, 
or  at  home,  the  sailor  is  in  peculiar  need  of 
protection,  and  is  also  subject  to  exceptional 
temptations  to  disregard  his  obligations.  For 
long  periods  he  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  machinery  of  law;  he  is  subject  to 
duress  to  secure  specific  performance  of  a  labor 
contract;  and  the  authority  of  the  ship's  mas- 
ter is  absolute  in  cases  of  emergency. 

Pilots  and  mariners  are  exempted  from  mili- 
tary duty.  Foreign  seamen  on  American  ships 
may  become  American  citizens  three  years 
after  a  declaration  of  intention. 

United  States  shipping  commissioners  {see 
Navigation,  Regulation  of)  are  stationed 
at    every    important    American    port    to    as- 
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sist  seamen  in  securing  employment,  and  to 
aid  masters  in  obtaining  crews.  Tliere  must  be 
a  written  agreement  between  the  master  and 
each  seamen  employed,  and  the  points  to  be 
covered  by  the  contract  are  enumerated  in  tlie 
statutes. 

Every  vessel  must  be  kept  adequately 
manned.  Every  master  must  keep  a  complete 
and  accurate  crew  list.  A  copy  of  this  list 
must  be  filed  with  the  collector  of  the  port 
upon  entering  an  American  port.  When  a  ves- 
sel sails  for  a  foreign  port  the  master  must 
take  with  him  a  crew  list  certified  as  correct 
by  the  collector  of  the  customs.  Tlie  conditions 
under  which  men  may  be  discharged  in  a  for- 
eign country  are  set  forth. 

The  law  is  especially  specific  as  regards  the 
payment  of  seamen's  wages,  and  the  circum- 
stances under  which  wages  maj^  be  held  back 
by  the  master.  Neither  wages  nor  clothing 
of  seamen  may  be  attached  by  creditors.  The 
law  does  not  allow  the  seamen  to  contract  with 
the  master  to  pay  the  wages  to  any  third  party 
except  "grandparents,  parents,  wife,  sister  or 
children." 

Ofl'enses  and  punishments  of  seamen  are 
carefully  defined.     The  offenses  enumerated  are 


desertion,  refusal  or  neglect  to  join  the  vessel, 
quitting  a  vessel  upon  its  arrival  at  a  port  be- 
fore it  has  been  placed  in  security,  wilful  dis- 
obedience to  a  lawful  command  of  an  officer, 
assault  upon  a  master  or  mate,  damaging  the 
vessel,  and  smuggling.  There  is  a  specified 
penalty  for  each  oflfense;  but  "flogging  and  all 
oilier  forms  of  corjsoral  punishment"  are  pro- 
hibited. 

The  law  contains  a  "scale  of  provisions  to 
be  allowed  and  served  to  crew  during  the 
voyage."  Sick  and  disabled  seamen  receive 
free  care  in  the  United  States  Marine  Hospital. 

The  requirements  of  the  navigation  laws  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  higher  wages 
paid  in  this  country,  make  the  operation  of 
vessels  more  expensive  under  the  American 
flag  than  under  a  foreign  ensign. 

See  Labor,  Freedom  of;  Shipping,  Regu- 
lation OF. 

References:  Commissioner  of  Navigation, 
Xarigation  Laws  of  the  United  f^tates  (pub- 
lished at  intervals  of  three  or  four  years). 

Emory  R.  Johnso.v. 
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Antecedents  of  Secession. — The  subject  of 
secession  of  one  or  more  states  from  the  Ameri- 
can Union  was  a  matter  of  discussion  at  var- 
ious times  from  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution (1789)  to  the  time  wlien  the  southern 
states,  acting  upon  a  supposed  and  asserted 
right,  sought  to  retire  from  the  Union  and  to 
set  up  a  sejjarate  confederacy  {see  Confeder- 
ate States  ) .  There  is  no  space  here  to  men- 
tion the  various  threats  of  secession.  Many  in- 
stances are  cited  and  the  most  is  made  of 
them  in  Stepliens'  War  hetneen  the  Ktates,  tlie 
ablest  defense  of  secession.  At  the  time  of  the 
nullification  {see)  trouble  in  Soutli  Carolina 
distinct  i)rinci[)les  of  state  sovereignty  were 
set  forth  and  with  them  the  right  of  secession, 
and  from  that  time  the  |)ossiI)ility  of  an  at- 
tem|)t  to  break  up  the  Union  was  never  long 
absent  from  men's  minds.  The  danger  became 
more  real  ami  acute  after  the  annexation  of 
Texas  (1845).  and  especially  when  the  (pies- 
tion  concerning  slavery  in  the  territories  arose 
and  iH'came  a  [iractical  question.  Uincoln's 
election  (IH(JO)  ])y  a  party  whose  cardinal 
principle  was  opposition  to  slavery  extension 
into  tlie  territories  was  the  signal  for  action 
(see  Kan.sas-Xeiiua.ska  Strt'cjcle;  Reitiu.i- 
CAN  Party;   Slavery  CoNTRovraisY). 

We  may  well  notice  that  disruption  of  var- 
ious national  orgaTii/.atif)ns  had  already  tnl«'n 
place.  Ah  early  as  ^H4^)  tin*  southern  liaptist 
convention  was  formed  to  take  charge  of  the 
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mission  work  of  the  southern  Baptist  churchee. 
In  the  same  year  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  South  was  established  as  a  separate 
organization.  The  Presbyterians  were  in  part 
disorganized  as  early  as  in  1858,  though  not 
actually  broken  in  two.  The  cause  in  each  in- 
stance was  difference  of  opinion  on  the  slavery 
question.  The  cleavage  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  ISGO  was  evidence  that 
the  formal  union  of  states  could  not  last  long. 
The  party  was  a  national  institution  that  had 
a  strong  hold  on  the  loyalty  and  affection  of 
its  members;  possibly  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
it  had  a  stronger  hold  and  was  more  of  a 
vital  reality  than  the  Ihiion  itself.  And  in- 
deed it  did  not  wholly  go  to  pieces,  but  after 
the  war  stood  once  again  in  national  propor- 
tions. 

A  convention  in  South  Carolina  on  December 
20.  ]S(iO,  unanimously  adopt<'d  a  resolution 
declaring  that  "the  union  now  subsisting  be- 
tween South  Carolina  and  other  states  under 
the  name  of  'The  T'nited  States  of  America' 
is  hereby  dissolved."  Similar  action  was  soon 
taken  by  the  more  southern  slave  states  early 
in  ISGl.  By  the  early  summer  eleven  slave 
states  had  joined  the  southern  confederacy 
{see  Con FEDERATE  States). 

Justification  of  Secession.— The  South  jiisti- 
(ied  secession  on  sexcrai  grounds.  (1)  Some 
of  the  northern  states  had  passed  personal 
liberty  laws  intended  to  prevent  the  execution 
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of  tlie  fugitive  slavi'  law.  (2)  Fugitive  slaves 
luul  in  some  iustaiu'os  been  released  by  foree, 
and  tiie  southern  people  knew  that  a  large 
element  at  the  north  opposed  the  law;  they 
believed  therefore  tiiat  the  Nt)rth  was  guilty 
of  violating  the  distinet  eonstitutional  rights 
of  the  South.  (3)  The  southern  leaders 
claimed  that  they  had  a  right  to  go  into  the 
territorities  with  their  slaves  and  there  hold 
their  slaves  as  property  (see  Dbed  Scott 
Case),  and  that  tlie  success  of  the  Republican 
party  was  a  distinct  denial  of  this  constitution- 
al right.  (4)  The  John  Brown  raid  was  looked 
upon  as  evidence  of  the  real  desires  and  pur- 
poses of   northern  anti-slavery   men. 

Jefferson  Davis,  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
federate Congress  (April  29,  1861),  summed 
up  the  bases  of  secession  as  a  right  and  gave 
the  reasons  for  the  step.  A  condensed  state- 
ment of  his  position  may  be  given  as  follows : 

First.  The  Constitution  was  a  compact  between 
independent  states  ;  but  there  had  gradually  arisen 
at  the  north  a  political  school  which  had  persistent- 
ly claimed  that  the  Goverunieut  was  a  National 
Government.  Second,  "The  people  of  the  southern 
states.  .  .  .  early  perceived  a  tendency  in  the 
northern  States  to  render  the  common  govern- 
ment subservient  to  their  own  purposes  by  impos- 
ing burdens  on  commerce  as  a  protection  to  their 
manufacturing  and  shipping  interests."  Third,  "In 
addition  to  the  long-continued  and  deep-seated  re- 
sentment felt  by  the  southern  States  at  the  per- 
sistent abuse  of  the  powers  they  had  delegated  to 
the  Congress."  there  had  existed  for  nearly  half  a 
century  "another  subject  of  discord."  At  the  for- 
mation of  the  Constitution  slavery  existed  in  all 
but  one  of  the  thirteen  states,  but  for  economic 
reasons  it  gradually  disappeared  at  the  North:  "as 
soon,  however,  as  the  northern  States  that  pro- 
hibited African  slavery  within  their  limits  had 
reached  a  number  sufficient  to  give  their  repre- 
sentation a  controlling  voice  in  the  Congress,  a 
persistent  and  organized  system  of  hostile  measures 
against  the  rights  of  the  owners  of  slaves  in  the 
southern  States  was  inaugurated  and  gradually 
extended.  .  .  .  Fanatical  organizations  .  .  . 
were  assiduously  engaged  in  exciting  amongst  the 
slaves  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  revolt. 
Men  were  taught  that  it  was  a  merit  to  elude, 
disobey,  and  violently  oppose  the  execution  of  the 
laws  enaeted  to  secure  the  performance  of  the 
promise  contained  in  the  constitutional  compact." 
Mpu  were  sent  to  Congress  "whose  chief  title  to 
distinction  consisted  in  the  display  of  a  spirit  of 
ultra  fanaticism,  and  whose  business  was  not  'to 
promote  the  general  welfare  or  insure  domestic 
tranquillity'  "  :  but  "to  awaken  the  bitterest  hatred 
against  citizens  of  sister  states  by  violent  denunci- 
ation of  their  institutions."  .  .  .  "Finally  a  great 
party  was  organiz(<d  .  .  .  with  the  avowed  ob- 
.iert  of  using  its  power  for  tho  total  exclusion  of 
the  slave  Staffs  from  all  participation  in  the  bene- 
fits of  the  public  domain  acquired  by  all  the  States 
in  common.  ...  of  surrounding  them  entirely 
by  States  in  which  slavery  should  be  prohibited  ; 
of  thus  rendering  the  propert.v  in  slaves  so  insecure 
as  to  be  comparatively  worthless,  and  thereby 
annihilating  in  effect  property  worth  thousands  of 
millions   of   dollars." 

This  is  probably  the  strongest  justification 
of  secession  that  can  be  presented  in  a  few 
words.  It  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
student  of  history.  Even  if  one  should  accept 
the  state  sovereignty  doctrine,  he  could  not 
accept  the  statement  that  the  North  had  plotted 
to  distort  the  Constitution  against  the  persist- 
ent objection  of  the  South.  The  Nortli  in  fact 
might  more  justly  have  asserted  that  from 
the  beginning  the  Government  had  been  a  large 
part  of  the  time  in  the  hands  of  southern  men 


and  had  been  solicitous  for  southern  interests. 
Tiie  charges  against  the  nortiiern  states  that 
they  had  passed  personal  liberty  laws  and 
impeded  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  were  in  large  measure  just,  and  it  was 
also  true  that  the  Republican  party  was  de- 
termined that  slavery  should  be  conlined  within 
tlie  limits  of  the  states  where  it  existed.  If 
these  facts  were  enough  to  justify  secession, 
then  secession  was  justified.  But  the  Republi- 
cans had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  slav- 
ery within  the  states,  and  it  is  difficult  to  sec 
what  the  southern  states  could  hope  to  get, 
wlien  outside  of  the  Union,  which  they  could 
not  obtain  as  members  of  it.  Slavery  would 
certainly  not  be  safer  after  secession  than  be- 
fore. The  truth  is  that  by  1800  the  resentment 
at  the  South,  because  of  northern  objection  to 
slavery  on  moral  grounds,  had  reached  a  point 
where  cool  reason  was  almost  impossible;  prop- 
erty worth  billions  of  dollars  demanded  se- 
curity and  property  owners  seemed  to  think 
that  they  could  achieve  security  by  independ- 
ence. Extremists  in  the  South  had  come  to  the 
point  of  defending  slavery  as  a  positive  good 
and  as  a  great  moral  institution,  the  best  in- 
stitution on  which  to  rear  a  high  and  fine 
civilization;  the  southern  people  insisted  now 
on  a  separate  national  existence  tmcontami- 
nated  by  association  with  men  who  were  con- 
tinually casting  reflections  on  their  chosen 
form  of  civilization.  Even  those  who  did  not 
assert  that  slavery  was  in  itself  good,  con- 
tended that  they  were  under  obligations  to 
hold  and  protect  the  slaves  in  their  charge. 

Doctrine  of  Secession. — The  doctrine  of  se- 
cession, the  doctrine  of  the  legal  right  to  secede, 
was  commonly  based  on  the  principle  of  un- 
alloyed and  undiminished  state  sovereignty 
(see).  Each  state  had  as  good  a  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  as  had  England  or  France 
to  refuse  to  be  bound  by  a  treaty  or  conven- 
tion. It  should  be  noticed  that  in  any  such 
argument  a  declaration  that  other  states  had 
broken  the  compact  is  quite  beside  the  mark; 
a  sovereign  state  may  look  for  justification,  it 
does  not  need  to  seek  legal  grounds  for  action; 
a  sovereign  state  is  entitled  to  act  at  any  time 
upon  any  ground  that  it  deems  sufficient. 
There  always  has  been,  however,  more  or  less 
confusion  of  thinking  on  this  matter. 

Besides  this  doctrine  of  unimpaired  state 
sovereignty  as  the  basis  of  secession  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  two  other  motions.  First, 
there  was  the  theory  that  the  Union  was  a 
compact  by  which  certain  portions  of  sovereign- 
ty were  surrendered  and  others  retained,  and 
that,  when  the  reserved  powers  were  encroached 
upon  or  the  compact  broken,  a  member  com- 
plaining of  the  breach  might  retire  from  the 
Union.  Tliis  was  probably  the  basis  of  declara- 
tions of  the  right  to  secede,  or  of  threats  of 
secession,  in  the  earlier  days  and  was  some- 
times used  at  a  later  time;  it  rests  on  the 
idea  of  divided  sovereignty.    Second,  there  was 
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the  general  principle  that  the  government  of 
the  Union  was  a  government  but  that  men 
always  have  the  sacred  right  to  better  their 
condition,  if  they  can,  by  rising  up  against 
government  and  overthrowing  it.  This  "right" 
to  resist  oppression  was  in  all  probability  the 
only  "right"  that  men  had  in  mind  on  some 
occasions  when  secession  was  threatened  or  dis- 
cussed. (Notice  for  example  Lincoln's  speech 
in  1848  cited  in  Stephens'  War  between  the 
l^ fates,  I,  520.) 

Coercion. — ^Yhen  the  states  issued  their  ordi- 
nances of  secession  (18U0-]8tJl)  tliere  was 
much  discussion  on  the  question  of  the  right 
to  coerce  a  state.  Buchanan  in  his  message 
of  early  December  (1860)  had  declared  that 
a  state  had  no  constitutional  right  to  secede; 
but  he  could  find  no  constitutional  right  to 
coerce  a  state  and  therefore  apparently  no 
right  to  prevent  secession.  Those  that  favored 
secession  made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  did  not  provide  for  coercion 
of  states  but,  on  the  contrary,  decided  not  to 
include  the  power  in  the  Constitution.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  this  power  was  not  included, 
because  a  government  over  people  was  estab- 
lislied  and  to  it  was  given  the  right  to  enforce 
laws  on  persons;  a  provision  for  coercion  of 
states  would  have  been  appropriate  in  a  union 
of  sovereignties,  where  war  upon  the  states 
would  have  been  the  suitable  means  of  en- 
forcing obligations;  it  was  inappropriate  in  a 
system  which  provided  for  a  government  im- 
mediately over  men  wlio  wore  subject  directly 
to  tlie  commands  of  tlic  government.  Anything 
done  by  a  state  government,  contrary  to  the 
essential  duties  of  the  state  as  a  member  of 
the  Union  is  illegal :  all  officers  tliat  carry 
out  unconstitutional  legislation  are  not  prop- 
erly state  officers  at  all;  people  cannot  legally 
perform  illegal  acts. 

Tiie  Republican  leaders,  such  men  as  Lin- 
coln and  Lyman  Trumbull,  had  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  escaping  the  fallacies  that  were 
cunningly  woven  about  tlie  word  "co<'rcion." 
Lincoln  saw,  as  had  Jackson,  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  law.  Lyman  Trumbull, 
Dec.  29,  1800,  said:  {Cong,  hlobc,  30  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  Pt.  I,  15G) 

Tf  there  Is  nnvhoflv  In  tills  Sonnto.  or  in  tMs 
rotintrv.  who  pvor  tnlkcd  of  tho  T'nit<'<l  States  il<>- 
rlnrlntr  war  neninst  on<<  of  Its  Stiitis.  or  of  rocrclnR 
ono  of  Its  Statos.  or  ovor  entfrtninod  such  n  notion, 
I  know  not  who  It  Is.  T  hnvp  nover  srcn  him. 
This  phrase,  "coerpe  n  State,"  Is  a  phrase  ralculat- 
to  mlsloafl  tho  pnhllr  mind.  .  .  .  Nobody  pro- 
poses to  dofl.nrp  war  acrnlnst  n  Stato.  That  would 
admit  at  onro  that  the  State  was  ont  of  the  T'njon 
—a  forelirn  flovirnmept.  Of  ronrse.  we  rannot  de- 
Hare  war  acainst  a  State.  Notiody  proposes  to 
roeree  a  State,  or  to  convict  n  State  of  treason. 
You  cannot  arralcn  a  State  for  trial  :  yon  cannot 
ronvlcf  It  or  punish  It  ;  hut  you  can  punish  Indi- 
viduals 

See  DKMOcRATir  Pakty;  NruiKicATiON 
roNTRovKR.sY:      RKiTnT.icAN      Pauty:      State 

SoVKRFIONTY  ;    VlIMJIMA    AND    KENTUCKY    ReSO- 
LUTIO.NS. 


References:  A.  H.  Stephens,  Constitutional 
Ticic  of  the  Late  War  between  the  States 
(1868),  I;  J.  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Confed'Crate  Government  (1881),  I,  1- 
2.18;  J.  F,  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  (1893- 
1906),  II,  III;  E.  McPherson,  Pol.  Hi^t.  of 
the  Rebellion  (4th  ed.,  1882),  1-90;  W.  E. 
Dodd,  Jefferson  Davis    (1907),  174-214. 

A.  C.  McLaughlin. 

SECOND  CLASS  MAIL  MATTER.  Of  all 
measures  of  reform  now  under  consideration 
for  the  improvement  of  the  postal  service,  that 
affecting  the  rates,  conditions  of  service  and 
transportation  of  second  class  matter  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  most  important.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  this  class  constitutes  the  great 
bulk  of  mail  matter  handled;  that  the  expense 
entailed  in  handling  it  far  exceeds  the  revenue 
it  produces;  that  the  payments  made  to  the 
railroads  for  transporting  it  are  believed  by 
many  to  be  execessive;  and  that  the  loss  en- 
tailed in  doing  this  part  of  the  business  of  the 
postal  service  stands  in  the  way  of  making 
extensions  of  the  service  and  reduction  in  other 
rates  that  are  highly  desirable.  The  feeling 
prevails  widely  that  the  handling  of  this  class 
of  mail  matter  at  a  great  loss  to  the  govern- 
ment represents  an  unbusinesslike  policy;  that 
the  virtual  subsidy  of  the  press  in  this  way 
cannot  be  justified;  and  that  a  thoroughgoing 
reform  should  be  immediately  effected. 

Tlie  questions  here  involved  have  been  re- 
peatedly investigated,  but  no  practical  results 
of  importance  have  followed.  By  Act  of  March 
4,  1011,  the  President  was  authorized  to  ap- 
point three  competent  and  impartial  persons 
to: 

examine  the  reports  of  the  Postofflce  Department 
and  any  of  its  officers,  apeuts  or  employees,  and 
the  existing  evidence  iti  respect  to  the  cost  to  the 
(ioveriiinent  of  the  transportation  and  handling  of 
all  classes  of  second-class  mail  matter  which  may 
he  suhmitted  to  them,  and  such  evidence  as  may 
be  presented  to  them  by  persons  liavinj;  an  in- 
terest in  the  rates  to  be  llxed  for  second-class 
m.'iil  matter;  to  make  a  findinu  of  what  is  tlie  cost 
of  transporting  and  handlinjr  different  classes 
of  such  second-class  mail  matter  to  the  (lovern- 
ment,  aiul  what  in  their  juil;rment  sho\ild  be  the 
rate  for  the  ditTerent  classes  of  second-class  postal 
iiiMtter  in  order  to  mi'et  and  reimburse  tlie  (!ov- 
ernment  for  the  expense  to  which  it  is  put  in  tlie 
transportation   and   liancllin;;  of  such  mutter. 

An  appropriation  of  .$50,000  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  this  investigation  was  made.  The 
report  of  this  Conmiission,  of  which  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hughes  of  the  Sujireine  Court  is  chairman, 
sliould  furnish  material  that  will  lead  to  an 
adjustment  in  part  at  least  of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion. 

See  Por^TAT,  System  of  the  United  States. 

References:  U.  S.  Postmaster  C.eneral,  An- 
nual ]^(|)<)rfs:  Official  Postal  (luidr  (an- 
nual) ;  Commission  on  Second  Class  Mail 
.Matter,  "Hi-port"  in  llousr  n<>r..  02  Cong.,  2 
Sess.,  No.  559  (1912)  ;  Postal  Commission.  "Re- 
port" in  House  Doc.,  59  Cong.,  2  Scgs..  No.  008 
(1907).  W.   F.  Wii.i.oUGiiBY. 
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SECRET  SERVICE.  During  the  Civil  War 
Col.  Uaker's  corps  of  soori't  sorvicc  agents  was 
utilized  in  a  limited  way  in  the  detection  and 
prosecution  of  counterfeiters.  At  the  close  of 
hostilities  a  portion  of  the  Baker  force  was 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
under  the  direction  of  its  famous  leader  under- 
took the  suppression  of  counterfeiting.  Out  of 
this  grew  the  secret  service  as  it  exists  todaj-. 
Each  year  since  1865,  when  the  first  formal 
appropriation  of  .?  100,000  was  made,  there  has 
been  included  in  the  sundry  civil  appropria- 
tion act  a  sum  to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  tiie  protection  of  the  currency, 
and  the  secret  service  is  supported  by  this 
fund.  Notwithstanding  slight  changes  in  the 
phraseologA-  of  the  act,  in  the  main  its  activi- 
ties have  been  confined  to  the  suppression  of 
counterfeiting.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  an  auxiliary  force  operating  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  service  disclosed  the  activities  of 
the  confidential  agents  of  Spain  and  secured 
the  expulsion  from  Canada  of  members  of  the 
Spanish  legation  who  were  maintaining  a  spy 
service.  Later  its  investigation  of  the  great 
land  frauds  resulted  in  the  recovery  of  vast 
tracts  of  the  public  domain  and  the  punish- 
ment of  scores  of  oflfenders.  After  the  assas- 
sination of  President  McKinley  it  was  charged 
with  the  protection  of  the  President,  and  this 
is  now  its  gravest  responsibility.  Its  organi- 
zation and  methods  are  simple  and  efficient. 
There  are  thirty  districts  in  the  United  States, 
each  with  an  operative  in  charge  and  as  many 
assistants  as  may  be  necessary,  all  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  the  chief  of  the  service, 
whose  ofiice  is  in  the  Treasury  Department  at 
Washington.  The  mobility  of  the  force  is 
such  that  its  strength  at  a  given  point  may  be 
increased  instantly  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  arise.  Tlie  arrests  for  violations  of  the 
counterfeiting  statutes  number  approximately 
500  annually.  See  Police  in  Amebicax  Cit- 
ies; Treasury  Departmext.  Reference:  L. 
C.  Baker,  Hist,  of  the  U.  <•?.  Secret  Service 
(1868).  A.  Piatt  Andrew. 

SECRET  SESSION.  Secret  sessions  may  be 
held  by  any  legislative  body,  but  are  rare  ex- 
cept in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  The 
national  House  of  Representatives  still  pro- 
vides by  rule  for  secret  sessions  on  executive 
or  other  confidential  business,  but  the  rule  has 
been  in  abeyance  since  1830.  The  Senate  pro- 
vides by  rule  that  all  communications  from 
the  President  and  other  confidential  business 
shall  be  in  secret  session,  unless  the  Senate 
provides  for  an  open  executive  session.  In 
secret  session  all  outsiders  are  excluded  and 
all  Senators  and  ofiicers  are  sworn  to  secrecy. 
From  1789  to  1799  all  sessions  of  the  Senate 
were  secret.  See  Senate-.  Session  of  Legisla- 
tive Bodies.  References:  Senate  Rules  (1909), 
XXXVI-XXXVIII ;  D.  B.  Eaton,  Secret  Ses- 
sions of  the  Senate  (1886).  R.  L.  A. 


SECRETARIES,  HEADS  OF  DEPART- 
MENTS. The  government  l)egan,  in  1789,  with 
tlueo  executive  departments.  State,  War,  and 
Treasury;  at  tlie  head  of  eacli  was  a  secretary. 
For  administrative  purposes,  there  were  also 
a  postmast»'r  general  and  an  attorney  general. 
The  Navy  Department  was  created  in  179.S,  tlie 
Interior  Department  in  1849,  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  1870,  the  Post  Otlice  Department 
in  1872,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  1S8!», 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in 
1902.  This  last  was  divided  in  191.3  to  make 
two  separate  departments,  those  of  Commerce 
and  of  Labor.  Tiie  Postmaster  General  first 
became  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
during  Jackson's  administration.  The  Attor- 
ney General  was  one  of  the  President's  counsel- 
lers  when  the  first  Cabinet  was  evolved  under 
Washington;  the  secretaries  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  from  the  creation  of  their 
respective  departments.  The  annual  salary  of 
the  head  of  a  department  is  $12,000.  See 
Cabinet  of  the  President;  Executive  De- 
partment; Salaries;  and  Departments  by 
name.  References:  H. 
dent's  Cabinet  (1911) 
No.  82  (1902);  U.  S. 
departments. 


B.  Learned,  The  Presi- 

;    Sen.   Rep.,   57    Cong., 

Statutes   creating   the 


C.  M. 


SECRETARIES  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 
Departments  bv  name. 


See 


SECRETARY  OF  LEGATION.  Till  1905  it 
was  customary  for  the  President  to  fill  tlie 
office  of  secretary  of  American  embassies  and 
legations  without  necessary  reference  to  fitness 
of  the  appointee.  Since  that  time  by  virtue 
of  several  executive  orders  the  system  of  choice 
from  candidates  who  have  been  subjected  to 
examination,  or  who  have  had  previous  experi- 
ence, has  been  adopted.  This  step  is  in  the 
direction  of  giving  the  service  greater  stabilit\'. 
The  first  or  second  secretary  of  an  embassy 
or  legation  becomes  in  the  absence  of  his  chief 
the  charge  d'affaires  ad  interim  and  slioull 
therefore  not  merely  have  control  of  the  cleri- 
cal duties  of  the  embassy,  but  should  also  have 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  policy  and  plans  of 
his  chief  and  of  the  means  by  which  these  can 
be  realized.  The  secretary's  acquaintance  with 
official  and  other  prominent  men  should  there- 
fore be  large  and  he  should  be  otherwise  pre- 
pared as  fully  as  possible  to  take  up  the  work 
of  the  head  of  the  mission  in  case  of  necessity. 
The  second,  third  and  other  secretaries  are  in 
general  not  allowed,  without  special  authoriza- 
tion, to  undertake  the  duties,  which  fall  to  the 
secretary.  The  duties  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
lower  grades  are  more  strictly  clerical.  See 
Diplomatic  SER\ncE  of  the  United  States; 
Promotions.  Reference:  J.  W.  Foster,  Prac- 
tice of  Diplomacij  (1906),  10,  206.    G.  G.  W. 
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liears  this  title,  and  whose  functions  commonly 
are  to  keep  the  authentic  copies  of  public  acts: 
to  act  as  the  record  officer  of  the  state,  and 
by  his  seal  and  signature  to  autlienticate  stat- 
utes and  other  documents.  He  is  often  a  mem- 
ber of  state  commissions  ex  officio.  In  all  cases 
it  is  an  elective  office,  the  term  varying  from 
one  to  four  years.  In  some  commonwealths, 
as  in  ^Massachusetts,  he  is  likely  to  be  reelected 
for  several  terms.  See  Civil  Service,  State; 
State  Departments,  Heads  of;  State  Execu- 
tive; State  Goverxments,  Characteristics 
OF.  Reference:  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government 
atid  Politics  (1910),  499.  A.  B.  H. 

SECRETARY  TO  THE  PRESIDENT.  When 
Washington  became  President,  Tobias  Lear  was 
made  his  private  secretary;  and  probably  every 
President  since  has  had  near  him  a  confidential 
clerk  or  friend  to  write  letters  and  make  in- 
quiries for  his  chief.  Meriwether  Lewis,  pri- 
vate secretary  for  Jefferson,  was  designated  to 
lead,  with  William  Clark,  an  expedition  to 
Oregon  in   1803. 

In  1861  provision  was  made  by  Congress  for 
the  salary  of  a  messenger,  steward  and  private 
secretary.  The  first  incumbents  of  the  office  to 
attract  much  po{)ular  attention  were  Jolin  Hay 
and  Jolin  G.  Nicolay,  both  private  secretaries 
for  President  Lincoln;  and  their  place  in  the 
public  mind  is  largely  due  to  the  elaborate 
biography  of  Lincoln  which  they  later  pub- 
lished. President  Cleveland's  private  secretary 
in  his  first  administration,  1885-89,  was  Daniel 


Lamont,  whose  services  were  so  significant  that 
when  Cleveland  returned  to  office  in  1893  he 
made  Lamont  Secretary  of  War.  A  similar 
distinction  came  to  George  B.  Cortelyou,  pri- 
vate secretary  for  President  McKinley,  who 
held  three  Cabinet  offic-es;  William  Loeb,  Roose- 
velt's secretary,  was  made  collector  of  the  port 
of  New  York  upon  the  accession  of  President 
Taft  in  1909. 

In  1897  by  statute,  the  title  of  this  office  was 
made  Secretary  to  the  President,  and  the  salary 
was  fixed  at  $0,000.  In  1911  the  salary  was 
raised  temporarily  to  $7,500,  and  it  has  since 
been  maintained  at  this  figure  by  annual 
appropriations.  The  President's  secretary  is 
now  recognized  as  a  man  of  much  signifi- 
cance in  every  administration.  He  stands  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  public  and  re- 
porters. As  an  adrninistrative  official,  he  is 
head  of  the  employees  in  the  office  at  the  White 
House  and  assigns  their  work.  On  the  public 
side,  he  is  one  of  the  antennae  of  the  Presi- 
dent, in  realizing  public  opinion;  he  is  a  point 
of  connection  with  the  leaders  of  the  Presi- 
dent's party;  he  drafts  important  documents, 
and  is,  on  many  questions  relating  to  the  un- 
written powers  of  the  President,  a  sort  of  un- 
official Vice-President. 

See  Influence  in  Government;  President, 
Authority  and  Influence  of. 

References:  J.  G.  Nicolay  and  J.  Hay,  Ahra- 
1.(1)11  l/mcoln  (1910);  Gideon  Welles.  Diary 
(inil);  ]?enjamin  Harrison,  This  Country  of 
Ours    (1897).  A.   B.   H. 


SECTIONALISM  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Sectional  Divergence. — The  United  States, 
exclusive  of  its  non-contiguous  dependencies, 
occupies  a  territory  comparable  to  Europe  in 
size,  resources,  and  variety  of  geographic 
l»rovinces.  The  history  of  the  settlement  of 
this  territory  is  the  history  of  the  occupation 
of  successive  geographic  sections,  each  capa- 
ble of  constituting  the  pliysieal  basis  of  a  na- 
tion. It  is  natural,  therefore,  that  in  these 
various  sections  particular  interests  an<l  social 
types  have  arisen.  National  statesmen  liave 
acliieved  leadership  by  voicing  the  aspirations 
and  convictions  of  their  own  section,  and  ef- 
fecting conil)inations  of  sections  in  a  national 
|toIicy  by  stich  compromises  and  accommoda- 
tions iis  y)rove(]  necessary. 

Complication  through  Federal  Government.— 
In  spite  of  the  natir)nali7ing  influence  of  party 
ties,  flr'ctional  groupings  have  l)een  common  in 
votes  in  Congress  and  presidential  elections, 
as  well  as  in  the  party  organi/ationa  them- 
Bolvefl.  In  economic  and  socinl  activity  tbey 
are    equally    evident.      The    p«'c\iliar    constitu- 


the  sectional  phenomena.  !Most  historians, 
whether  engaged  upon  tlie  history  of  states,  or 
of  the  nation,  have  given  too  little  considera- 
tion to  the  play  of  sectional  forces. 

If  the  actual  influence  and  processes  in 
American  life  are  considered,  rather  than  the 
formal  organs  of  their  expression,  sectionalism 
is  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
fundamental  facts  in  American  history.  Even 
the  much  discussed  state  sovereignty  (sec)  was 
primarily  the  constitutional  sliiehl  raised  in 
protection  of  threatened  sectional  interests. 
Ir;  the  actual  operations  of  government  is  vis- 
ible a  federal  relat ionsliip  of  sections  and  na- 
tion as  well  as  of  states  and  nation.  The 
national  spirit  and  its  expression  in  literature 
is  the  com|)osite  result  of  the  psycliology  and 
literature  of   the  difl"erent   sections. 

The  Sections.  Popularly  considered,  sections 
are  groups  of  states.  Tiie  census  oflice  maps 
the  nation  into  such  groups,  naming  them 
North  Atlantic,  South  Atlantic.  North  Central. 
South     Central,     and     Western.       In     jxipular 


tional  organization,  under  tlie  federal  form  of  j  speech  the  nation   is  divided   into:      (1)    New 
states  within  a  nation,  has  somewhat  obscured     England    (sec)  ;    (2)    the  Middle  States   (sec)  ; 
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the  two  topcthor  are  callcil  tlie  Xortlioast,  or 
-imply  the  East,  and  correspond  to  the  Nortli 
Athmtic  group  of  tlie  Census;  (3)  the  Soutli 
(sec);  (4)  tlie  old  Xortliwest,  between  the 
Mississippi,  the  Ohio  and  the  Great  Lakes;  (5) 
the  Middle  West  (sec),  commonly  meaning 
that  part  of  the  north  central  division  which 
lies  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  sometimes 
used  to  designate  the  whole  division  west  of 
I'ennsylvania;  (6)  the  Pacific  Xorthwest,  or 
new  Xorthwest,  or  simply  X'orthwest;  (6)  the 
Pacific  Coast;  (7)  lower  South,  roughly  South 
Central,  or  the  Gulf  States;  (8)  the  Southwest. 
Other  names  are  in  common  use,  Ohio  Valley, 
Inland  Empire,  Rocky  Mountain  States,  Cot- 
ton States,  Corn  Belt,  Arid  America,  etc. 

The  most  obvious  example  of  sectionalism  is 
tlie  struggle  between  the  X'orth  and  South  over 
slavery  (see  Slavery  Controversy)  which  cul- 
minated in  the  Civil  War.  Sectionalism  still 
exists  as  to  the  negro  question,  creating  a 
mutual  distrust  between  these  sections.  North 
and  South  are  ordinarily  set  apart  by  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line — the  boundary  between  Mary- 
land and  Pennsylvania — continued  by  the  Ohio 
River  and  the  Missouri  Compromise  line  (see)  ; 
Init  within  the  South  the  Border  States  are 
(listin^iished  from  Georgia  and  the  Lower 
South  or  Cotton  States,  and  the  Gulf  States. 
In  a  narrow  sense,  the  Border  States  include 
only  Delaware,  Maryland,  West  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Missouri.  To  the  latter  group 
might  be  added  the  southern  counties  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  which  were  largely  set- 
tled from  the  South  and  influenced  by  Border 
State  sentiment.  But  there  are  other  im- 
portant examples  of  sectionalism,  which 
frequently  cut  across  state  boundaries. 
The  Xorth,  for  example,  is  not  only  made 
up  of  several  sections,  but  each  of  these 
separate  groups  of  states  is  made  up  of  dis- 
tinct subdivisions,  often  interstate  in  their 
area.  Every  state  shows  within  itself  certain 
groups  of  towns  or  counties  which  habitually, 
sometimes  for  several  generations,  have  act- 
ed in  political,  economic  and  social  life  in  a 
manner  different  from  the  other  areas  of  the 
same  state.  The  attitude  of  the  section  con- 
sidered as  a  group  of  states  is,  therefore,  the 
resultant  of  the  interplay  of  these  sectional 
subdivisions.  An  example  of  state  subdivision 
\a  exhibited  in  the  counties  known  as  the  West- 
ern Reserve  in  northern  Ohio.  Another  is  the 
historic  opposition  of  the  interior  counties  of 
the  south  Atlantic  states  to  the  controlling 
tidewater  counties  (see  West  as  a  Factor  in 
American  Politics).  In  Virginia  this  culmi- 
.ated  in  the  erection  of  the  separate  state  of 
West  Virginia.  From  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century  to  about  1830,  the  Piedmont,  or 
upland,  portion  of  these  southern  states  con- 
stituted a  distinct  section  in  normal  opposition 
to  the  seaboard   area. 

Causes  of  Sections. — Physical  geography  and 
the  stocks  from  which  the  settlers  sprang  are 


tlie  two  most  important  factors  in  creating 
sectional  characteristics.  Tiie  former  has  had 
fui.aamental  elTects  upon  the  economic  life,  and 
even  upon  the  social  organization  and  psycho- 
logical traits  of  tiie  |)eople  (see  .V.mkkuan 
(iovKHXMEXT  AND  GEOGiiAiMi Y  ) .  The  Intluence 
of  the  social  and  political  habits  and 
ideals  of  the  original  settlers,  however,  lias 
also  been  important  and  persistent.  Usually 
tiie  two  factors  have  been  combined  by  the 
natural  selection  by  the  settlers  of  an  en- 
vironment suited  to  their  habits  and  traits. 

West  and  East.— One  phase  of  section- 
alism especially  characteristic  of  the  United 
States  has  been  the  opposition  of  East  and 
West.  Owing  to  the  movement  of  the  frontier 
(see  Frontier  in  American  Devki.oi'.ment) 
the  settled  area  has  been  continually  advancing 
to  the  former  sparsely  occupied  western  region. 
Although  American  democracy  has  been  com- 
pelled to  deal  with  the  problems  of  a  single 
nation,  it  has  combined  at  eacli  period  of  its 
life  a  primitive  and  a  higlily  developed  society, 
with  contrasting  interests.  Successive  stages 
of  density  of  settlement  have  been  exhibited 
decade  after  decade  in  successive  areas  from 
east  to  west. 

Each  zone  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment has  tended  to  express  its  particular  in- 
terests, and  in  this  fact  lies  tlie  explanation 
of  a  movable  western  sectionalism  which  has 
contintially  recurred  in  American  politics,  as 
in  the  era  of  Bacon's  Rebellion  (see)  ;  the 
Regulator  movement  (see),  culminating  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Alamance  i-'  1771;  the  Separatist 
movement  and  the  demand  for  self-government 
exhibited  by  the  trans-Alleghany  states,  the 
"men  of  the  western  world"  as  they  called 
themselves,  in  the  Revolutionary  period;  tlie 
western  demands  for  annexation  of  new  terri- 
tory in  successive  periods  from  that  era  on- 
ward; the  support  of  the  West  for  expansion 
of  the  currency,  freer  disposal  of  the  public 
lands,  internal  improvements,  a  home  mar- 
ket under  a  protective  tariff  in  the  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  afterwards  for  tariff  reduction. 

The  moving  West,  with  its  free  lands,  its 
lack  of  social  stratification,  its  individualism, 
its  freedom  of  opportunity,  has  been  the  most 
persistent  force  in  behalf  of  democracy,  ex- 
emplified by  the  Populists  (see)  and  by  the 
wing  of  the  Democratic  party  led  by  William 
Jennings  Bryan  (see).  The  Insurgent  move- 
ment in  the  Republican  party  leading  to  the 
Progressive  (see)  movement,  was  influenced  by 
the  same  sectional  tendency,  although  the 
economic  transformations  of  our  time  are 
drawing  the  section  away  from  individualism 
to  national  tn)ntrol  under  the  principles  of 
collectivism. 

Areas  which  at  one  time  were  the  West  have 
become  in  succeeding  periods  a  part  of  the 
East.  As  the  westward  progress  of  denser  set- 
tlement, more  highly  organized  agriculture, 
manufacturing,  city  life,  and  accumulated  cap- 
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ital  goes  on,  some  of  the  basis  of  this  sectional 
difference  disappears.  Nevertheless  transmit- 
ted habits  and  ideals  still  remain  as  powerful 
sectional  influences,  so  that  this  western  sec- 
tionalism has,  up  to  the  present,  survived  in 
spite  of  the  economic  transformations  which 
tend  to  its  extinction. 

Colonial  Sections. — Turning  to  the  manifesta-  i  tivity  as  did  its  neighbors. 
tions  of  fixed  geographic  sectionalism,  we  find  Commerce  against  Agriculture. — In  the  rat- 
ihem  exhibited  from  early  times,  too  various  ifying  conventions  in  the  various  states  which 
and  often  too  subtle  for  presentation  in  a  brief  adopted  the  Federal  Constitution  the  votes, 
resume.  But  the  main  tendencies  may  be  il-  when  mapped,  reveal  the  success  of  the  com- 
lustrated   by   some   examples.  promises   of  the  framers   in  avoiding  the  see- 

In  the  colonial  era  the  different  circumstan-     tional    opposition    of    New    England    and    the 


sects,  mixed  political  institutions  and  custom3 
jilaced  it  in  contrast  with  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land and  the  slave-holding  South  so  that  it 
constituted  a  section  rather  than  a  mere  per- 
ipliery  of  the  other  two  coastal  sections.  Lack- 
ing homogeneity  and  self-consciousness,  how- 
ever, it  never  exhibited  the  same  sectional  ac- 


CCS  of  settlement,  together  with  the  various 
geograpiiical  conditions,  led  to  the  recognition 
of  three  coastal  sections,  New  England,  the 
Middle  Colonies,  and  the  South,  each  with  a 
considerable  community  of  institutions  and 
ideals  as  well  as  economic  interests.  These 
facts  led  to  occasional  proposals  of  sectional 
colonial  unions,  as  well  as  to  jiartial  recogni- 
tion in  the  jurisdiction  of  colonial  governors 
over  more  than  one  colony.  The  sections  were 
also  bases  of  military  organization  and  Indian 
administration. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  colonial  period  the 
West  had  also  begun  to  appear  as  a  separate 
section.  In  the  Revolutionary  era  and  the 
period  of  the  formation  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution sectional  jealousies  appear  clearly  in  tlie 
votes  recorded  in  the  journals  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  and  the  constitutional  convention. 
They  were  exhibited  in  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign policy,  although  modified  in  their  influ- 
ence by  the  opposition  between  large  and 
small  states. 

Xew  Enrjland's  sectional  particularism  was 
based  in  part  upon  tlio  physical  conditions 
which  subordinated  agricultural  interests  to 
commercial  and  navigating  interests;  and  after 
tlio  embargo  (see)  and  the  War  of  1812,  to 
manufacturing  interests  based  upon  her  water 
powers  and  the  traits  of  the  people.  In  part, 
also,  tiiis  sectionalism  was  the  manifestation 
of  the  separate  political  institutions  (such 
as  the  town),  manners,  customs,  and  ideals 
whicl)  were  diaracteristic  of  tlie  domination  of 
Puritanism.  .\n  early  recognition  of  these  sec- 
tif)nal  int<-rests  was  exhibited  by  the  New  Eng- 
land   Confederacy   of    1043    {.lec). 

The  Colonial  South  found  its  special  inter- 
ests in  staple  production  for  export  by  means 
of  slave  labor.  The  climate,  soil  and  river 
Bystems  of  the  South  promoted  this  develop- 
ment, and  the  absence  of  cities  (excj'pt  Charles- 
ton) gave  freer  play  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
est. 

The  }f{(hlle  Colonies  had  charactr'ristics  both 
of  New  llngland  and  the  South,  the  East  and 
the  West.  The  region  was  in  sonio  respects  a 
zone  of  transition,  a  pivotal  and  nu-dint inu' 
group.  Hut  its  variety  of  industries,  and  race 
Btocks  (including  particularly  Oermans.  Dutch, 
und    Scotch-Irish),    multiplicity    of    religious 


South.  They  show,  also,  a  different  sectional- 
ism in  the  support  of  the  Constitution  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  areas  of  commerce  and  in- 
tercourse, chiefly  along  the  seaboard,  and  in 
the  important  river  courses  and  mountain  val- 
leys, against  the  opposition  of  those  of  the 
rural  areas  which  suffered  from  debt  and  de- 
sired relief  in  paper  money  legislation  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  (Art.  I,  Sec.  x, 
H  1 ) .  They  also  exhibited  the  opposition  by 
the  country  population  to  strong  government 
in  that  era,  and  tiie  dependence  of  the  commer- 
cial sections  upon  more  effective  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce,  taxation  and  currency. 

Jeffersonian  Democracy  placed  its  main  re- 
liance upon  the  country  districts  which  had 
opposed  the  Constitution,  but  was  recruited 
also  from  the  democracy  of  the  larger  towns. 
Commercial  New  England  became  alarmed  as 
the  union  of  southern  and  western  agricultural 
interests  increased  their  prospective  power  in 
tiie  nation;  while  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
(see)  threatened  to  place  New  England  in  a 
position  of  helpless  minority  in  the  Union  by 
the  addition  of  the  raw  material  for  new 
agricultural  states.  Her  resentment  exhibited 
over  this  annexation  was  increased  by  tlie  em- 
j  l)arg()  legislation  and  the  War  of  1S12,  by 
I  which  New  England's  commerce  was  sacrificed 
to  the  policy  of  the  West  and  South.  The  re- 
sult was  a  scries  of  proposals  by  Federali.st 
leaders  in  New  England  for  combining  that 
section  with  parts  of  tiie  Middle  States  or  of 
tlie  old  tliirteen  Atlantic  States  in  a  new  union, 
or  at  least  in  a  coercive  opposition  to  the  gov- 
eniMient  policy.  The  culmination  of  this  oppo- 
sition ill  the  Hartford  Convention  (sec),  with 
its  proposals  for  segregation  of  taxes  for  sec- 
tional defense,  marked  also  the  downfall  of 
New  England  fediralisin  as  an  effective  sec- 
tional force. 

The  national  sjiirit  received  new  strength 
l)y  the  outcome  of  tlie  war;  and  sectionalism 
found  its  expression  in  the  following  period, 
ill  the  grouping  of  coiigrrssional  votes  on  such 
topics  as  tariff,  internal  improvement,  the  pub- 
lic lands  and  currency  and  banking;  until,  by 
the  dr'vclopniiMit  of  cotton  cultivation,  with  its 
^'tronghold  in  the  cotton  kingdom  of  tiic  lower 
Soiitli,  slavery  became  the  dominant  sectional- 
i/ing   influence. 
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Slavery. — Tlie  influence  of  slaverj'  was,  how- 
pviT,  an  iniliroet  faitor  in  nmeli  of  tliis  Icpis- 
hitiun,  particularly  aftor  the  pi'iiod  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  {see)  when  North  and  South 
were  clearly  soon  as  opposing  sections.  The 
attempted  nullification  of  the  tarilT  of  18.)2 
by  South  Carolina  was  only  resolved  upon  by 
that  state  after  vain  attempts  to  bring  the 
slave-holding  section  together  in  support  of  a 
combined  policy.  Many  who  refused  to  go 
with  Calhoun  in  favor  of  state  nullification 
were  ready  to  support  sectional  resistance 
under  the  right  of  revolution.  But  at  that 
time  the  lower  South  was  rather  the  southern 
West,  or  lower  Mississippi  Valley,  not  yet 
dominated  by  south  Atlantic  slave  interests, 
but  rather  finding  its  sectional  connections 
under  the  leadersliip  of  Tennessee,  in  the  pi- 
oneer West. 

Early  Mississippi  Valley. — The  sectional  in- 
tluencc  of  the  ^lississippi  Valley  was  marked 
from  about  1830  to  about  1850.  In  1700  the 
Mississippi  Valley  had  a  population  of  about 
one-fortieth  of  that  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole:  in  1840  it  had  over  one-third.  Its  po- 
litical power  grew  with  its  numerical  increase 
and  as  new  states  were  added  with  equal  power 
in  the  Senate  to  the  old. 

Between  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  and 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  pio- 
neers of  the  southern  Piedmont  region,  together 
with  the  similar  people  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, had  crossed  the  Alleghanies  and  occupied 
the  Tennessee  and  Ohio  valleys,  spread  up  the 
lower  Missouri  and  descended  into  the  Gulf 
plains.  This  stock,  the  upland  southerners, 
became  in  the  era  of  their  great  representative, 
Andrew  Jackson,  the  most  significant  influence 
in  the  political  history  of  the  time.  They  were, 
for  the  most  part,  a  backwoods  democracy, 
responsive  to  emotional  leadership.  As  they 
came  to  produce  a  surplus  for  export,  they 
were  in  need  of  free  use  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  piercing  of 
the  Alleghany  barriers  by  roads  and  canals, 
the  development  of  a  home  market,  cheap  pub- 
lic lands,  and  an  abundant  currency  to  satisfy 
tlieir  optimistic  economic  interests  and  to  en- 
able them  to  pay  the  indebtedness  incurred  in 
opening  the  country.  Their  growing  power  in 
the  Union  led  the  Northeast  and  the  old  South 
to  bid  for  their  support  by  concessions  to  spe- 
cial western  interests.  !Much  of  the  policy  of 
such  leaders  as  Calhoun,  Clay,  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Van  Buren,  Polk  and  Benton  is  ex- 
plained   by    the    interplay    of    sectional    policy. 

Political  Rivalries  in  the  Section. — The  West 
also  was  the  stronghold  of  the  rural  democracy 
•which  supported  Jackson,  and  from  which  the 
candidacy  of  W.  H.  Harrison,  although  he  was 
a  Whig,  won  much  support;  both  were  regarded 
as  exponents  of  democratic  simplicity  in  gov- 
ernment. 

The  division  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  how- 
ever,   was    also    becoming    apparent    in    these 


years.  The  Ohio  Valley  with  its  more  numer- 
ous and  important  oomnioroial  oontors,  and  its 
business  interests  gonorally,  tended  to  follow 
Henry  Clay  in  a  combination  with  New  Eng- 
land upon  such  subjects  as  the  tariff.  Already 
a  northern  political  zone  was  forming  under 
the  Whig  party.  It  found  support  among  the 
slave  holding  planters  of  the  black  belt,  or 
region  of  denser  negro  population  which  ex- 
tended across  central  Georgia  and  southern  Al- 
abama, and  occupied  the  alluvial  area  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee,  and  the  good  soils  of 
central  and  eastern  Tennessee.  Economic  and 
social  considerations  attracted  these  planters 
to  the  Whig  party,  for  their  cotton  planting, 
which  was  carried  on  by  advances  of  credit 
from  banks,  demanded  that  they  oppose  the 
democratic  attacks  uj)on  credit  currency.  Their 
society  also  contrasted  with  the  "poor  white" 
democracy  which  occupied  the  less  fertile  soils 
of  the  northern  parts  of  the  Gulf  Basin  and  the 
sandy  lands  of  the  southern  portion. 

Subdivision  of  the  West. — The  stream  of 
population  from  New  York  and  New  England, 
Germany  and  Scandianvia  in  the  generation 
prior  to  the  Civil  War  entered  the  area  of  the 
prairies  and  the  Great  Lakes  of  the  old  North- 
west, tended  to  espouse  northern  political  prin- 
ciples, and,  as  the  slavery  question  arose  to 
controlling  importance,  this  connection  became 
more  intimate. 

Thus,  in  1850,  there  stretched  across  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  four  fairly  well  marked  sec- 
tions: (1)  The  area  of  the  New  York-New 
England-German  settlers,  which  increasingly 
broadened  relations  in  business  and  ideals  be- 
tween the  coast  and  the  Northeast.  The  rail- 
road development  of  the  era  promoted  this 
connection.  (2)  The  area  of  the  southern 
uplanders,  embracing  both  sides  of  the  Ohio 
Valley  together  with  Missouri,  which  consti- 
tuted a  border-land  between  North  and  South. 
It  was  a  region  of  compromise  on  the  slavery 
question,  although  slavery  elsewhere  existed 
only  south  of  the  Ohio.  Clay's  compromises  and 
Crittenden's  compromise  came  naturally  from 
this  region:  Douglas  found  in  it  much  of  his 
support ;  and  President  Lincoln  adapted  his 
policy  to  the  need  of  conciliating  its  prejudices 
(see  Border  States).  To  the  east  it  had  close 
relations  with  West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
(3)  The  zone  of  the  northern  and  less  fertile 
areas  of  the  gulf  plains,  or  Lower  South,  which 
had  close  relations  to  the  previously  described 
section,  in  that  it  was  an  area  of  small  slave- 
holders and  non-slaveholders,  but  which  was 
more  southern  in  its  sympathies.  (4)  The 
Black  Belt,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the 
southern  Wliigs,  and  later  of  the  Constitution- 
al Union  party,  and  was  the  home  of  the 
planting  aristocracy. 

Mountain  Region. — Each  of  these  zones  had 
areas  of  opposition  in  its  midst,  and  there 
was,  in  particular,  a  survival  of  the  older  sec- 
tional entitv  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  area, 
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thrust  down  like  a  peninsula  from  Pennsylva- 
nia into  the  South.  This  section  including 
counties  of  the  adjoining  states  to  the  east 
and  west  of  the  mountains,  was  the  stronghold 
of  the  Unionists  of  whom  Andrew  Johnson 
was  an  exponent,  and  was  afterwards  an  out- 
lying area  of  the  Republican  party,  tending, 
as  its  industries,  based  on  coal,  iron,  and  water 
power,  were  developed  after  tlie  war,  to  affilia- 
tion  with   corresponding   parts   of   the   North, 

South  and  West.— The  cotton  planting 
states,  from  the  middle  of  the  century  showed 
marked  sectional  tendencies.  A  series  of  com- 
mercial conventions  of  these  states,  continuing 
almost  annually  to  the  Civil  War,  gave  oppor- 
tunity for  exchange  of  plans  for  remedying 
sectional  grievances,  and  developing  sectional 
self-consciousness.  One  of  tlie  most  celebrated 
of  these  sectional  conventions  was  the  Nash- 
ville Convention  {see)  at  the  time  of  the  crisis 
which  resulted  in  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
But  a  counter  sectional  consciousness  was  al- 
ready appearing  in  the  Northwest  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  Cliicago  River  and  Harbor 
Convention  which  met  in  1847,  and  had  as  its 
rival  the  Memphis  convention  of  1845,  and  later 
conventions  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  Even 
in  the  cliurch  organizations  sectional  divisions 
had  broken  down  national  unity,  as  Cailioiin 
made  clear  in  his  last  public  utterance  in  the 
debate  of  1850. 

North  Against  South. — The  sectional  aspects 
of  tlie  slavery  struggle,  tlie  Civil  War,  and 
reconstruction  are  interwoven  with  general 
American  history.  The  division  into  northern, 
border,  and  southern  states  were  illustrated 
at  every  stage  of  the  period.  In  general,  the 
important  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that 
the  contest  was  not  a  solid  impact  of  a  united 
North  against  a  united  South,  but  that  each 
of  these  main  sections  had  subdivisions,  the 
attitude  of  which  affected  the  policy  and  ac- 
tions   (if   the    larger    sortifins. 

Influence  on  Post-Bellum  Politics. — Since  the 
Civil  War,  sections  have  ap[)('arcil  in  the  discus- 
sions and  votes  in  such  issues  as  the  Granger 
movement  {see),  and  the  greenback  movement 
(sec),  both  of  which  showed  opposition  be- 
tween the  northeastern  creditor  sections,  and 
the  western  and  southern  debtor  sections.  In 
the  Senate  votes  on  monetary  issues  the  old 
northeastern  Federalist  area  against  a  general- 
ly opposing  South  and  West  occasionally  re- 
appears in  political  mapping;  while  the  Oran- 
ger  areas  were  chiefly  the  wheat  raising  states 
of  the  Middle  West.  In  general  the  regions  of 
accumulated  ca[)ital  have  acted  together.  The 
Populist  movement  {arc)  found  its  stronghold 
in  the  prairie  and  silver  mining  states  of  the 
West;  nnrl  the  Democratic  party  uiuler  I$ryan 
from  1800  fell  under  the  leadership  of  the 
same  He<'tion,  with  its  synipathizerH  among 
eastern  laborers. 

In  these  issues  the  r)l«i  Northwest  became  the 
new  middle  region  holding  the  balance  of  power 


between  the  capitalistic  northeast  and  the  pop- 
ulistic  west.  The  movements  from  1910  to 
1012  for  popular  power  in  politics,  which  ex- 
pressed themselves  in  demands  for  primary 
election,  initiative  {see),  referendum  (see), 
lecall  (see),  direct  election  of  United  States 
Senators  (see  Sevexteenth  Amexdsien't), 
income  tax  {sec  Sixteenth  Amendment),  low- 
er tariff,  etc.,  culminating  in  the  division  of 
the  Republican  party  and  the  organization  of 
the  Progressives  (see),  were  most  strongly  evi- 
dent west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
more  gradually  in  the  Northeast,  generally 
speaking.  In  the  cami)aign  for  the  Republican 
nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1012,  a  sec- 
tional tendency  was  obvious  in  the  alliances 
between  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the  Middle  West 
(north  central  states)  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Northeast  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  statics 
on  the  other,  a  possible  indication  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  vested  interests  of  the 
Northeast  and  the  regions  of  its  investments  of 
mining  capital. 

Commercial  Influences. — The  mapping  of 
votes  in  presidential  elections  since  the  Civil 
War  shows  the  most  obvious  sectionalism  in 
party  politics  to  be  still  that  between  North 
and  South,  arising  over  southern  apprehension 
on  the  "negro  question."  But  this  sectionalism 
should  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the  North  is 
still  composed  of  conflicting  economic  sections, 
whose  differences  at  times,  are  shown  to  be 
fundamental,  and  that  into  the  South  is  be- 
ing projected  (especially  along  the  line  of  the 
Appalachians)  the  northern  industrial  type 
and  interests.  This  process  is  already  pro- 
ducing a  rearrangement  of  sectionalism  in  the 
South.  The  relation  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
Asia  and  the  problems  of  Asiatic  immigration 
have  from  time  to  time  exhibited  strong  sec- 
tional tendencies  in  that  region. 

OfiBcial  Sections. — In  economic  and  social  af- 
fairs sectionalism  has  found  constant  recog- 
nition on  the  part  of  the  different  departments 
of  the  Federal  Government  which  map  the  I'nit- 
ed  States  into  sections  according  to  the  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  department  concerned. 
The  Geological  Survey,  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, Forestry  Service,  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  Census  Bureau, 
all  divide  the  I'nited  States  into  more  or  less 
varying  sections  in  the  maps  classifying  their 
work.  In  the  business  world  and  in  social 
activity,  the  fact  of  sectionalism  in  the  United 
States  finds  expression  in  the  organization  of 
the  territory,  in  sectional  societies  and  conven- 
tions. Pronounced  sectional  consciousness  is 
exhibited  by  such  areas  as  the  "Inland  Em- 
pire" {see)  composed  of  interior  fragments  of 
the  far  Northwest,  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  roughly  corresponding  to  the  Co- 
lumbia Plateau.  Such  sections,  embracing 
fragments  of  various  states,  often  have  more 
homogeneity  and  community  of  interest  than 
exists  within  the  state  itself.     They  constitute 
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possible  bases  for  future  new  divisions  of  tlie 
United  States  in  case  the  state  should  continue 
to  lose  vitality  as  a  political  unit. 

See  American  Government  and  Geogra- 
phy; Boi  NDAKIES  OF  THE  UnITEU  STATES,  IN- 
TERIOR; Far  West;  Frontier  in  American 
Development:  Interstate  Commerce  Legisla- 
tion; Negro  Problem ;  New  England;  Paper 
Money  in  U.  S.  ;  Public  Lands  and  Public 
Land  Policy;  Silver  Coinage  Controversy; 
South;  State  Sovereignty;  United  States 
as  a  Federal  State;  West  as  a  Factor  in 
American  Politics. 

References:  A.  B.  Hart,  Southern  South 
(1910),  Xational  Ideals  (1907),  chs.  ii,  iii; 
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The  act  of  Congress  creating  the  Commerce 
Court,  approved  June  18,  1910,  provided  for 
the  appointment  by  the  President  of  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  questions  pertaining 
to  the  issuance  of  stocks  and  bonds  by  railroad 
corporations,  and  the  power  of  Congress  to 
regulate  such  securities.  The  reasons  for  ade- 
quate regulation  of  these  securities  are:  (1) 
the  close  relation  between  capitalization  and 
rates  and  service;  (2)  to  give  adequate  pro- 
tection to  investors;  (3)  as  a  groundwork  for 
any  federal  incorporation  law,  a  method  of 
regulation  now  advocated  by  many  in  all  parts 
of  the  country;  (4)  the  inexpediency  of  allow- 
ing the  officers  and  directors  (who  are  prob- 
ably the  best  judges  as  to  the  amount  of  debts 
a  railroad  should  assume)  to  be  the  only 
judges  on  that  point,  inasmuch  as  dividends, 
profits,  rates,  service  and  other  elements  affect- 
ing the  public  are  involved;  (5)  the  conflict 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  statutes  of  all  the 
various  states  and  the  statutes  of  the  Federal 
Government  as  to  construction,  operation  and 
financing  of  railroads,  often  resulting  in  in- 
adequate regulation. 

The  main  recommendations  of  the  commis- 
sion were  (1)  stringent  provisions  regard- 
ing the  publicity  of  stock  and  bond  issues ; 
(2)  the  enactment  of  a  statute  stating  the 
conditions  under  which  the  directors  of  such 
concerns  should  issue  their  securities  and  be 
held  responsible  for  their  proper  issue;  (3) 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  be 
given  broad  powers  and  adequate  means  for 
the  valuation  of  railroad  physical  property. 

See  Franchises,  Corporation;  Labor,  Re- 
lation OF  the  State  to;  Publicity  of  Cor- 
porate Accounts  ;  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

Reference:  House  Doc.,  62  Cong.,  2  Sess., 
No.  256   (1911).  Clyde  L.  King. 
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the  i  1839  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $1000, 
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autliorizing  the  commissioner  of  patents  to  col- 
lect and  distribute  seeds,  conduct  agricultural 
investigations  and  procure  agricultural  statis- 
tics. In  1S40  the  systematic  distribution  of 
seeds  was  begun  by  the  government.  At  first 
this  distribution  proceeded  mainly  on  the  idea 
of  securing  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants 
from  foreign  countries  for  tiie  general  better- 
ment of  American  agriculture.  For  many 
years,  however,  the  general  distribution  of 
seeds  has  been  confined  mostlj-  to  standard 
varieties  sent  by  members  of  Congress  to  their 
constituents.  The  patronage  feature  of  the 
congressional  free  seed  distribution  has  been 
strongly  condemned  for  many  years  by  a  large 
section  of  the  public,  and  efi"orts  have  been 
made  to  discontinue  it;  but  the  distribution 
seems  to  be  firmly  established  as  a  congression- 
al policy.  In  1904  the  appropriation  was  .$2!»0,- 
000;  in  1912,  $237,130,  the  decrease  represent- 
ing improved  administrative  methods  and  the 
introduction  of  automatic  packeting  macliinery. 

Tlie  free-seed  distribution  of  wliich  tiie  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  made  the  agent 
cannot  be  understood  or  judged  as  a  separate 
or  single  question.  Since  1S40  the  formal 
governmental  work  for  agriculture  has  evolved 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  seed  distribu- 
tion, wliich  was  once  a  leading  motive,  is  now 
relatively  but  a  small  part  of  the  entire  enter- 
prise. Although  it  is  questionable  whether 
Congress  should  give  away  seeds  that  can  be 
regularly  purchased  in  the  market,  otlier  feat- 
ures of  the  distribution  are  properly  witliin  the 
office  of  government.  About  70  jicr  cent  of 
these  seeds  are  grown  under  contract  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  remainder  by 
bids  under  strict  conditions  of  insju-ction  and 
test.  Effort  is  made  to  direct  the  distribution 
of  these  seeds  to  localities  and  regions  to 
wliich  they  are  adapted.  These  seeds  represent 
the  staple  varieties  of  garden  vegetables  and 
flowers.  An  annual  distribution  of  Dutch  bulbs 
is  made  in  aiitiiinn.  and  in  1908  a  bulb  gar- 
den was  eslaldislied  in  the  State  of  ^^'ashing- 
ton  primarily  for  the  piirpnse  of  propagating 
the  bulbs  for  tlie  congressional  distribution. 

Tlie  intiiit  fif  the  original  act  has  recently 
been  revived  by  the  establishment  of  an  Ofiice 
of  Forr-ign  Seerl  ami  Phiiit  Introduction.  .\ 
se[iarate  ap|)ropriation  of  $2<t.00(t  for  this  work 
was  made  by  Congress  in  1897;  and  for  1912 
the  amount  is  .$r)r).r>30.  This  oflice  has  estab- 
li.shed  a  very  large  connection  with  explorers, 
trnvelers.  consuls,  missionnries  and  others 
throughout  the  world,  and  it  has  niad<'  about 
34,000  importations,  sonu'  of  them  having  al- 
ready proved  to  lie  of  much  value. 

A  third  form  of  seed  dist ribut ioji  consists  in 
di.striliuting  Iimit«'d  quantities  of  new  or  little 
known  kinds  of  crop  seeds,  and  breeding  them 
for  particular  jmrposes.  as  varieties  of  cotton. 
fornL'e  crr>ps.  H\igar  beets,  tobacco,  and  others. 

See     \<;Ri(  ri.TiKK,    Hki.ationh    of    Covkun- 
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SEIGNIORAGE.  Originally  this  term  re- 
ferred to  tlie  charge  made  by  a  lord  or  seign- 
ieur  for  coining;  it  now  refers  to  the  difference 
between  the  market  value  and  the  coining  value 
of  bullion  which  passes  through  the  sovereign's 
mint.  This  constitutes  a  profit  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1910  the  seigniorage  in  the  United 
States  Mints  on  subsidiary  silver  was  $2,469,- 
000,  on  a  total  coinage  of  $4,298,000.  The  net 
seigniorage  on  all  silver  (including  dollars) 
coined  since  July  1,  1878,  to  1910  inclusive 
was  $160,000,000.  The  seigniorage  on  minor 
coin  (one  and  five  cent  pieces)  in  1910  was 
$1,917,000  on  a  coinage  of  $2,339,000.  See 
Coinage  and  Specie  Currency  in  the  United 
States;  Mint  of  the  United  St.\tes. 
References:  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint,  Annual 
Report;  W.  M.  Scott,  Money  and  Banking 
(1903),  78-73.  D.  R.  D. 

SELECTMEN.  Selectmen  are  found  only  in 
the  New  England  states.  They  are  oflTicers  of 
the  town  who  manage  its  local  affairs  outside 
of  the  town  meeting.  They  may  be  chosen  an- 
nually or  for  three  years  with  mandates  ex- 
piring at  different  periods.  The  number  of  such 
ofiicers  in  each  town  is  variously  given  as 
three,  five,  seven,  or  nine.  Some  of  the  duties 
of  selectmen  are  imposed  by  the  town  meeting, 
while  other  powers  are  conferred  by  statute. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  selectmen  in- 
clude, in  general,  the  calling  of  the  town  meet- 
ing, the  care  of  town  property,  the  establish- 
ment of  highways  and  drains,  the  control  of 
elections,  and  the  granting  of  licen.ses.  They 
may  act  as  a  board  of  liealtli.  as  assessors,  and 
as  overseers  of  tlie  poor.  They  adjust  all 
claims  against  the  town;  but  they  have  no  au- 
tiiority  to  levy  taxes.  In  some  instances  they 
appoint  minor  officers  and  may  lill  vacancies 
even  among  their  own  luiniber.  Again  tiiey  may 
possess  jurisdiction  in  proliate  matters.  .\t  the 
annual  town  meeting  they  are  required  to  make 
a  full  and  complete  report  of  their  doings. 
They  represent  and  are  "tlie  government  of  tlie 
town  during  tlie  intervals  between  tlie  town 
meetings."  and  are  responsible  to  the  elect<»rs. 

Historically  the  selectmen  are  among-  the 
earliest  officers  of  the  New  England  town,  and 
their  duties  were  far  more  numerous  formerly 
than  at  present.  The  principal  reason  for 
their  selection  is  suggested  by  the  growth  of 
the  annual  town  meeting,  which  became  too 
large  for  the  transaction  of  much  of  the  public 
Inisiness.  Furthermore,  the  representative 
principle  is  evidenced  by  thi>  fact  that   in  some 
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instaiu'os  the  seloctnion  wore  "chosen  out  of 
cacli  (luartor  of  tlio  town."  At  lirst  tlioy  wcro 
selected  as  committees  or  "townsmen"  for  par- 
ticular duties;  their  freTieral  functions  caiuo 
about  througii  the  increase  of  the  delegation  of 
powers  by  the  town  meeting. 

Among  the  duties  of  selectmen  in  colonial 
days  are  the  following:  the  admission  of 
"newcomers  as  inhabitants  of  the  town";  the 
temporary  entertainment  of  strangers;  the  fix- 
ing of  lines  and  penalties;  the  granting  of  per- 
mission to  individuals  to  sell  real  estate;  and 
the  regulating  of  the  iise  of  lands  generally. 
They  were  authorized  also  to  employ  teachers 
and  prescribe  regulations  for  the  public 
schools;  to  settle  disputes  between  the  English 
and  the  Indians;  and  to  set  to  work  the  idle 
and  disorderly ;  and  to  care  for  the  insane  and 
feeble  minded.  I'pon  the  action  of  these  officers, 
under  instructions  given  by  the  town  meeting, 
rests  much  of  the  "success  of  the  New  England 
town  government." 

See  ExEcuTi\-E  and  Executive  Reform; 
Town  Meeting;  Towxs  and  Townships. 

References:  J.  Fiske,  Civil  Government 
(1890),  20,  24;  G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constifu- 
iional  History  (1889),  74,  167;  J.  A.  Fairlie, 
Local  Government  (1006),  22,  156;  E.  Chan- 
ning,  "Town  and  County  Government"  in  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Studies,  II,  No.  4  (1884)  ; 
statute  laws  of  the  New  England  states. 

B.    F.    Shambaugii. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT.  The  principle  of 
permitting  detinite  government  areas,  as  towns 
or  cities,  to  regulate  their  local  affairs.  Also 
in    a   larger    sense    democratic   government    in 


which  the  law   proceeds   from   tlie   people   con- 
stituting   the    community.      See    Local    Self- 

GOVERXMENT;    MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT;   POPU- 
LAR Government.  0.  C.  H. 

SENATE,  COURTESY  OF  THE.  The  Presi- 
dent's appointments  to  ollice  must  be  made 
"by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate"  (Const.  Art.  II,  Sec.  ii.  If  2).  Sen- 
ators are  likely  to  be  better  informed  than  the 
President  as  to  political  conditions  and  the 
availability  of  applicants  from  their  own  states. 
Since  appointments  must  secure  confirmation  in 
any  case,  before  submitting  nominations  the 
President  usually  takes  counsel  with  the  Sen- 
ators from  his  own  party.  Senators  have  con- 
strued the  right  to  advise  and  consent  into  a 
right  to  dictate  appointments.  They  resent  it — 
Conkling  and  Piatt  in  3881  even  resigned  as  a 
protest — if  the  President  makes  an  appoint- 
ment from  their  state  which  they  have  not 
suggested  or  at  least  approved.  If  the  Senators 
from  the  appointee's  state  are  not  of  the  Pres- 
ident's party,  he  has  a  uomewhat  freer  hand. 
The  courtesy  of  the  Senate  is  the  rule  or  prac- 
tice which  requires  that  other  Senators,  in 
acting  upon  appointments  from  a  given  state, 
s.iall  follow  the  lead  of  the  Senators  from  that 
state.  Of  the  result,  President  Taft  has  said: 
"The  appointing  power  is  in  effect  in  their 
[the  Senators']  hands,  subject  only  to  a  veto 
by  the  President."  See  Appointment  of  IIem- 
BEBS  OF  Congress  to  Office;  President,  Au- 
thority AND  Influence  of.  References:  C.  A. 
Beard,  Readings  in  Ayn.  Gov.  (lOllj,  212;  W. 
Wilson,  Congressional  Government  (12th  ed., 
1896).  G.  H.  H. 
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Constitutional  Provisions. — The  constitu- 
tion given  the  Senate  by  the  convention  {see 
Federal  Convention  )  of  1787  was  the  result 
less  of  deliberate  design  than  of  necessary 
compromise.  Benjamin  Franklin  advocated  a 
unicameral  legislature;  but  the  example  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  of  the  state  legis- 
latures, the  desirability  of  a  checking  body, 
and  most  of  all  the  persistent  clash  of  interest 
between  the  large  and  small  states,  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  bicameral  system.  For 
a  house  of  lords  American  society  afforded  no 
material.  After  long  debate,  it  was  settled, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  small  states,  that  the 
Senate  should  be  composed  of  two  Senators 
from  each  state.  It  was  later  determined  that 
each  Senator  should  have  one  vote.  Moreover, 
this  equality  of  representation  was  more 
strongly  protected  against  change  than  any 
other  section  of  the  Constitution  by  the  clause : 
"no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate"    (Art.  V) 
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The  Senate  was  made  judge  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  its  own  members  (Art.  I.  Sec.  v,  T[  1). 
In  exercising  this  power,  the  Senate  may  not 
exact  other  qualifications  than  those  laid  down 
in  the  Constitution,  but  should  determine  as 
a  judicial  question,  whether  the  candidate  for 
admission  possesses  the  qualifications  thus 
specified. 

Mode  of  Election. — After  protracted  debate 
it  was  determined  that  Senators  should  be 
elected  by  the  state  legislatures,  thus  ensuring 
a  "filtration  in  the  choice."  For  more  than  75 
years  the  election  procedure  varied  in  the  sev- 
eral states  until  it  was  regulated  by  the  law  of 
1866.  Growing  dissatisfaction  with  legisla- 
tive elections  led  to  a  movement  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people; 
meanwhile,  discouraged  by  the  delays  encount- 
ered by  the  proposed  amendment,  many  states 
secured  the  substance  though  not  the  form  of 
popular    control    through    convention    instruc- 
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tions  to  the  legislatures,  through  direct  pri- 
maries (see  Pbimaky,  Direct),  and  even 
through  popular  elections,  the  results  of  which 
were  declared  by  law  to  be  a  binding  mandate 
upon  the  legislature   {see  Senators,  Election 

OF). 

Instruction  of  Senators. — State  legislatures, 
the  constituencies  of  Senators,  have  often 
passed  resolutions  "instructing  our  Senators 
and  requesting  our  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress" to  do  certain  things.  Though  debated 
in  the  Federal  Convention,  the  right  of  in- 
struction was  not  mentioned  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Publicists  of  weight  deny  its  existence. 
On  the  other  hand,  Henry  Clay  (see),  in  the 
Senate,  held  that,  although  no  legal  penalties 
could  be  imposed  for  the  disregarding  of  such 
instructions,  a  Senator  was  nevertheless  bound 
either  to  obey  them  or  to  resign;  and  quite  .a 
number  of  Senators  have  thus  resigned,  rather 
than  face  the  disapproval  of  the  people  in  their 

V  home  states  (see  Instructions  to  Representa- 

TI\'ES  ) . 

Legislative  Power. — In  law-making  the  pow- 
ers of  the  Senate  are  for  tlie  most  part  coiir- 
dinate  with  those  of  the  House.  Tlie  Constitu- 
tion prescribes  (Art.  I,  Sec.  vii,  ^  1)  ;  "All 
bills  for  the  raising  of  revenue  shall  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives;  but  the  Si-n- 
ate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 

V  as  on  other  bills"  (see  Reveme,  Bills  for 
Raising).  Through  this  amending  power, 
the  Senate  has  encroached  seriously  upon  this 
privilege  of  origination.  It  has  cut  off  all  but 
the  enacting  clause  of  House  bills,  and  sub- 
stituted entirely  different  measures.  In  1897 
the  Senate  conimitt<'e  on  finance  met  even  be- 
fore the  opening  of  Congress,  and  drafted  its 
own  tariff  bill,  the  provisions  of  which  were 
later  expressed  in  872  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  "originated"  in  the  House.  In  recent 
tariff  legislation,  the  influence  of  the  Senate 
has   been    dominant. 

Non-Legislative  Powers. — The  Senate  has 
certain  ex«'cutivo  powers  which  have  added 
greatly  to  its  ascendancy.  The  President  is 
empowered  "by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided 
two-thirds  of  the  senators  ])n'sent  concur" 
(Art.  II,  Sec.  ii,  H  2).  President  Washington 
declared  that  in  the  work  of  negotiation  oral 
communication  was  necessary,  and  he  appeared 
in  person  1)efore  the  Senate  and  asked  various 
questions  in  relation  to  a  treaty,  and  the  Sen- 
ate prepared  answers.  -At  present,  the  treaty 
is  ordinarily  negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  acting  for  the  President,  and  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  the  Senate  committee  of 
foreign  relations,  or  with  some  of  (he  most  in- 
fluential leaders  in  the  Senate.  Occasionally 
a  treaty  has  been  sprung  upon  the  Senate 
without  warning.  Thus,  the  treaty  for  the 
purchase  of  ,\laHka  was  ready  for  signature 
before  any  intimation  was  given  that  such  a 
negotiation  was  under  way.     But  such  neglect 


to  take  the  Senate  into  confidence  is  likely  to 
breed  resentment,  for  the  Senate  considers  it- 
self an  integral  part  of  the  treaty-making  pow- 
er, and  has  even  gone  to  the  point  of  passing 
resolutions  urging  that  negotiations  upon  spe- 
cific subjects  be  opened  with  certain  countries. 
Nor  has  the  Senate  scrupled  to  amend  treaties 
sul)mitted  for  its  ratification — notably  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  (see)  arbitration  treaty,  1900 
— to  the  great  embarrassment  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  annoyance  of  the  other 
party  to  the  compact  Foreign  governments 
have  become  wary  about  entering  upon  nego- 
tiations until  assured  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Senate.  In  1870  the  Secretary  of  State  gave 
the  British  envoy  to  understand  that  if  neces- 
sary the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign 
relations  would  be  removed,  in  order  that  his 
great  influence  might  not  be  exercised  in  op- 
position to  the  Treaty  of  \Yashington  then 
pending. 

!Merc  growth  in  numbers  has  put  a  severe 
strain  upon  the  effective  exercise  of  the  Senate's 
executive  powers.  In  the  first  Congress  only 
ten  states  were  represented.  Twenty  men, 
meeting  constantly  in  a  small  room,  could  and 
did  carry  themselves  as  ambassadors,  and  their 
delilK-rations  over  matters  of  diplomacy  re- 
sembled those  of  a  large  cabinet.  But  when 
the  numbers  approach  one  hundred,  there  can 
be  no  such  intimacy  of  discussion  or  unity  of 
purpose.  Almost  every  treaty  involves  mat- 
ters which  are  political  issues,  as  affecting  sec- 
tional or  party  interests,  so  that  if  one  group 
in  the  Senate  favors  a  treaty,  their  opponents 
look  upon  it  with  suspicion.  The  minister  of 
a  foreign  state  stands  as  the  one  representative 
of  his  own  government.  He  knows  the  precise 
range  of  concessions  and  demands  which  that 
government  will  sanction.  The  game  is  in  his 
own  hand,  and  he  can  play  it  with  astuteness 
and  reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  acts  with  the  perturbing 
consciousness  that  before  the  proposed  treaty 
can  become  valid,  its  every  point  must  run  the 
gauntlet  of  discussion  and  of  amendment  in  a 
body  of  nearly  100  men.  few  of  whom  have  any 
broad  knowledge  of  international  law  or  of 
tills  particular  negotiation,  but  all  of  whom 
are  party  leaders,  subject  to  strong  sectional 
or  political  bias.  Secretary  Hay  (see  Hay, 
John)  used  to  declare  that  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  with  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, he  felt  as  if  he  had  one  hand  tied 
behind  his  back  and  a  ball  and  chain  about  his 
leg.  so  hamp<'red  was  he  by  the  Senate.  Since 
the  war  with  Spain,  .American  diplomatic  re- 
lations have  become  immensely  more  compli- 
cated. The  unfitness  of  a  large,  political  body 
for  handling  matters  which  require  reserve  and 
finesse  is  proving  a  serioiis  handicap  if  no/ 
menace  to  successful  treaty-making  (sec  Treat- 
ies OF  THE  T'MTEn  States). 

Executive  Session. — Whenever  the  Senate  cn- 
I<'r8   upon   the   consideration   of   treaties   or  of 
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appointnionts,  it  goes  into  "executive"  or  secret 
sission.  Criticism  is  often  directed  against 
this  practice,  as  sliutting  out  the  salutary  liglit 
of  publicity  (sec).  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
urged  that  both  of  these  delicate  tasks  can  best 
be  performed  behind  closed  doors,  where,  un- 
biased by  popular  clamor,  the  Senate  may  de- 
liberate and  act  upon  information  which  for 
reasons  of  state  should  not  be  noised  abroad. 
That  such  reserve  and  secrecy  might  at  times 
be  of  great  public  advantage  is  indisputable; 
but  the  obvious  fact  is  tluit  the  secret  session 
yields  neither  the  best  nor  the  worst  results 
that  miglit  be  expected  from  it,  for  the  simjile 
reason  that  it  is  not  secret.  The  galleries 
may  be  cleared,  but  the  walls  of  the  Senate 
chamber  leak,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  daily 
papers  give  detailed  though  unauthoritative 
reports  of  the  Senate's  deliberations.  Appar- 
ently, the  seal  of  secrecy  cannot  be  success- 
fully imposed  upon  so  large  and  varied  an 
assembly.  Senator  X  is  too  anxious  that  his 
constituents  be  informed  of  what  he  has  said 
and  done. 

Confirmation  of  Appointments. — The  Senate 
is  also  yoked  with  the  President  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  appointing  power.  The  Constitution 
requires  that  he  "shall  nominate,  and  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  appoint"  (Art.  II.  Sec.  ii,  1[  2)  the  various 
officers  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise 
provided  for  by  the  Constitution  or  by  Congress 
under  its  warrant.  This  puts  in  the  hands  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate — whatever  its  party 
or  factional  elements — great  power  to  resist  the 
President,  if  not  to  bend  him  to  its  will.  The 
Senate  may  not  appoint  officers,  but  it  can 
reject  all  of  the  President's  nominees  until  he 
is  brought  to  name  someone  acceptable  to  his 
senatorial  advisers.  The  Senate  does  not  de- 
mur at  confirming  the  appointment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet — they  are  the  President's 
official  household,  responsible  to  him,  and  he 
must  bear  the  blame  if  they  prove  ineffective ; 
but  other  appointments  are  frequently  reject- 
ed. This  control  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  growth  of  the 
"spoils  system"  (see)  and  the  development  of 
the  "courtesy  of  the  Senate"  (see  Senate,  Cour- 
tesy OF  the),  the  custom  by  which,  in  passing 
upon  nominations,  the  Senators  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Senators  from  the  state  to  which  the 
nominee  is  accredited  (see  Appointments  to 
Office;  Patronage). 

Removals. — Through  most  of  our  history  it 
has  been  accepted  that  the  power  of  removal 
was  inherent  in  the  President's  power  to  ap- 
point. In  1867,  however,  in  the  midst  of  the 
bitter  controversy  between  President  Johnson 
and  Congress  (see  Eeconstruction)  the  tenure 
of  office  act  was  passed,  which  required  that  in 
making  removals  the  President  should  secure 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  Failure  to  do  so 
was  specifically  declared  to  be  a  "high  crime 
and   misdemeanor,"   and   this   was   one   of   the 


chief  offenses  later  alleged  against  Johnson. 
This  law  was  soon  modified;  in  1S87  it  was 
repealed  altogether,  and  since  that  time  the 
Senate  has  asserted  no  power  over  removals 
from  office    Iser  Terms  of  PrBLic  Officeus). 

Impeachment. — To  the  Senate  is  given  "the 
sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments"  (Art.  I, 
Sec.  iii,  H  6)  which  nuiy  be  brought  against  the 
President  and  other  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  (see  Impeachment).  Nine  cases  have 
been  brought  to  trial.  Six  of  the  accused  offi- 
cers were  federal  judges,  only  three  of  whom 
were  removed  from  office.  A  Senator  and  a 
Secretary  of  War,  against  whom  impeachment 
charges  were  brought,  resigned  before  the  cases 
came  to  trial,  so  that  the  question  as  to  lack 
of  jurisdiction  was  a  factor  in  determining  the 
dismissal  of  the  charges  and  the  acquittal.  In 
tlie  case  of  President  Johnson,  the  vote  lacked 
but  one  of  the  requisite  two-thirds.  The  proce- 
dure is  much  like  that  of  the  ordinary  court. 
In  the  trial  of  Johnson,  Senator  Sumner  in- 
sisted that  the  proceeding  was  primarily  a 
mode  of  removal  (see)  from  office,  and  hence 
that  the  Senate  was  not  bound  by  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  nor  were  the  Senators  con- 
strained to  judicial  reserve  in  speech  or  sus- 
pension of  judgment.  But  this  view  has  found 
slight  acceptance. 

Election  of  Vice-President. — Another  non- 
legislative  power  was  assigned  to  the  Senate 
by  Amendment  XII  (see  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment), which  provides  that  if  in  the  vote  of 
the  electoral  college  no  person  has  a  majority 
for  Vice-President,  "then  from  the  two  highest 
numbers  on  the  list,  the  Senate  shall  choose 
the  Vice-President."  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
only  under  these  circumstances  does  the  Sen- 
ate select  its  regular  presiding  officer,  although 
circumstances  may  transform  the  president 
pro  tempore  (see)  into  the  regular  occupant 
of  the  chair.  By  the  Constitution  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States  is  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  (Art.  I,  Sec.  iii,  H  4).  His 
position  in  relation  to  the  Senate  is  thus  sharp- 
ly contrasted  with  that  of  the  Speaker  in  the 
lower  house.  Like  the  lord  high  chancellor  in 
the  House  of  Lords  and  like  the  lieutenant- 
governor  in  many  of  the  states,  he  presides  over 
a  legislative  body  by  virtue  not  of  his  member- 
ship but  of  his  holding  a  certain  non-legisla- 
tive office.  He  may  be  called  to  hold  the  gavel 
over  a  Senate  the  majority  of  whose  members 
are  not  of  his  own  party.  Hence  his  duties 
are  those  of  a  parliamentarian  rather  than  of 
a  party  leader.  He  has  no  vote  except  in  case 
of  a  tie,  and  this  casting  vote  has  been  rarely 
used,  though  it  was  recorded  three  times  in  a 
single  day  in  1911  (Feb.  2).  He  can  take  no 
part  in  any  debate:  he  appoints  no  committees, 
and  has  little  influence  in  determining  rules  or 
deciding  points  of  order.  Doubtless  the  thrifty 
framers  of  the  Constitution  assigned  these 
somewhat  incongruous  duties  to  the  Vice- 
President  with  a  view  to  preventing  his  handa 
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being  idle  and  to  enabling  liim  to  earn  his 
salary,  while  otherwise  his  only  service  -would 
be  to  "stand  and  wait."  The  ofSce  is  not  ex- 
hilarating, and  does  not  appeal  to  presidential 
aspirants  of  strenuous  temperament  {see  Vice- 
President)  . 

Contested   Elections. — Like    the    House,    the 
Senate  is  made  tlic  judge  of  the  elections,  re- 
turns  and   qualifications   of    its   own    members 
(Art.  I,   Sec.  5,  ^   1).     Cases  in  which  these 
matters    are    in    question   often   drag    through 
many  months,  and  the  final   decision   is  likely 
to   be   determined   by   the   party   exigencies   of 
the  moment.     In  dealing  with  contested  elec- 
tions,   however,    two    precedents    seem    pretty 
firmly  established.     Tlie  Senate  refuses  to  ac- 
cept the  credentials  of  a  man  appointed  by  a 
governor  to   fill   a  vacancy   wliich   the  legisla- 
ture of  his   state  has   had   ample  opportunity 
to  fill.     In  cases  where  bribery  or   corruption 
is   alleged  to   have   invalidated  an   election,   it 
has  repeatedly  been  held  that  it  must  be  proved 
by   legal  evidence:    (1)    that  the  claimant  was 
personally  guilty  of  corrupt  practices;  or   (2) 
that  the  corruption  took  place  with  his  sanc- 
tion; or   (3)    that  a  sufficient  number  of  votes 
were  corruptly  affected  to  determine  his  elec- 
tion.     Senators    George    F.    Hoar     {sec)     and 
Elihu    Root    (see)    have    protested    vigorously 
against  the  Senate's  construing  its  powers  so 
narrowly,    insisting    that    the    Senate    is    the 
guardian  of  its  own  honor,  and  that  in  deciding 
the   question    whether    a    claimant    is    entitled 
to  a  seat,  the  Senate  ought  not  to  be  limited 
bv  the  strict  rules  of  evidence  which  would  ob- 
tain in  a  court  of  law.     In  the  thirteen  cases 
in  wliich  Senators  have  been  brought  to  the  bar 
of  the  Senate  on  charge  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion,  the  accused  was  exonerated  by   the  ma- 
jority   reports    from    tlie    committees    in    ten 
cases;  yet  in  all  but  two  of  the  thirteen  to  a 
minority  of  the  committee  the  guilt  of  the  ac- 
cused seemed  probable.     In  two  cases  the  com- 
mittee   reported    that    the    Senator    was    "not 
legally    elected";     in    each    of    these    instances 
the  accused  resigned  liefore  the  committee's  re- 
port   was    acted    upon.      One    of    them,    W.    A. 
flark,    was    reelected    by    acclamation    by    the 
Montana  legislature  nt  the  opening  of  its  next 
Be.H.sion,    and    the    Senate    forthwith    admitted 
him    as    without    spot   or   blemish    (see    Elec- 
tions. r'ONTFSTIDl. 

Rules  and  Discipline.— The  Senate  may  pun- 
ish its  members  for  disf)rderly  behavior,  and 
with  the  conriirrence  of  two-thirds,  may  expel 
a  member  ( .\rt.  I.  Sec.  v,  If  2).  Censure  and 
Biispension  have  been  imposed  upon  members 
for  assnuHs  within  the  Senate  chamber.  In 
1707,  Senator  Hloiint  of  Tennessee  was  ex- 
pelled for  tampering  with  Indians  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Mritish.  In  IHI'.I  eleven  Sen- 
ators from  seceded  states  were  expelled,  nnd 
in  the  following  year  the  same  penalty  was 
imposed  upon  INdk  and  .I«»hns(»n  nf  Missouri. 
and    Hriglit    of    Indiana.      The    rules    of    the 


Senate,  unlike  those  of  the  House,  do 
not  need  to  be  revised  and  adopted  anew  at 
the  beginning  of  each  Congress,  since  the 
Senate  is  a  continuous  body.  Nor  has  it  been 
necessary  for  the  Senate  to  fetter  itself  by  such 
drastic  restrictions  as  obtain  in  tlie  House. 
In  the  days  when  the  Senate  consisted  of  but 
twenty  or  thirty  members,  certain  traditions 
of  senatorial  deference  took  their  rise,  and 
these  are  still  jealously  upheld,  although  at 
times  they  seriously  hamper  the  enlarged  Sen- 
ate. Thus,  in  1806,  the  Senate  put  an  end  to 
the  right  to  move  the  previous  question,  and 
later  Clay's  efforts  to  revive  it  proved  unavail- 
ing. There  is  no  limit  other  than  that  of  his 
physical  endurance  upon  the  length  of  time  a 
Senator  may  speak.  This  is  the  Senate's  spec- 
ialized form  of  filibustering  {see),  and  at  the 
end  of  a  session  it  often  proves  effective  in  e.x- 
torting  concessions  or  in  talking  measures  to 
death.  Thus  in  1901  by  a  harangue  of  thirteen 
hours  Senator  Carter  defeated  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  and  in  1903,  by  the  mere  threat  of 
a  similar  long-distance  speech  Senator  Tillman 
forced  upon  an  appropriation  bill  a  claim  of 
South  Carolina  for  $-47,000  which  the  proper 
auditing  authority  had  declared  amounted  to 
34  cents.  Mr.  Cannon  (see  C.\nxon,  Joseph), 
made  a  vigorous  protest  against  this  high- 
handed procedure,  yet  legislation  of  so  much 
importance  was  at  stake  that  the  House  had  to 
accede  to  "this  gift  from  the  treasury,  against 
the  law,  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina."  Re- 
peated proposals  have  been  made  for  placing  a 
limit  upon  debate  (see  Closure),  but  Sena- 
tors as  individuals  and  as  party  men  are  too 
jealous  of  what  may  at  any  moment  prove  an 
invaluable  weapon  to  be  willing  to  renounce 
it  for  the  common  good  (see  Rules  of  Con- 
gress). 

Committees. — The  Senate  appoints  its  own 
standing  committees.  Nominally  the  selection 
is  made  by  party  caucus,  but  in  fact  the  cau- 
cus often  empowers  its  chairman  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  committees,  and  its  list  is  usual- 
ly elected  without  protest  or  change,  although 
that  act  may  be  tantamount  to  deciding  the 
fate  of  the  most  important  measures  that 
are  to  come  liefore  that  Congress.  This  pro- 
cedure puts  the  control  of  the  great  legisla- 
tive committees  into  the  hands  of  a  very  lim- 
ited number  of  men.  A  Senator  is  rarely  re- 
moved from  a  committee  except  at  his  own  re- 
quest. The  most  notable  instance  was  the 
removal  of  Charles  Sumner  {srr)  from  the 
committee  on  foreign  relations  of  1871.  Among 
members  of  the  majority  party  on  a  given  com- 
mittee, seniority  of  service  in  almost  every 
instance  determines  the  chairmanshiji — a  prac- 
tice which  sometimes  places  and  keeps  in  posi- 
tions of  high  responsibility  men  of  low  ability 
and  of  narrow  interests.  ;\  notal)le  departure 
from  this  seniority  rule  was  made  in  the 
organizatiim  of  the  committee  on  appropria- 
tions   at    the    opening    of    the    (Clrd    Congress, 
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1013.  In  the  61st  Congress  the  nninlx^r  of 
standing:  committees  had  grown  to  72 — 
ten  more  than  those  of  the  House  and 
enough  to  give  a  chairmansliip  to  every 
one  of  the  59  Senators  of  tlie  majority 
party,  however  recent  the  beginning  of  liis 
service.  Ten  chairmanships  of  minor  and  non- 
political  committees  were  accorded  to  veteran 
members  of  the  minority.  With  the  chairman- 
ship— even  of  tlie  committees  on  revolutionary 
claims  and  on  disposal  of  useless  papers  and 
documents — there  goes  the  right  to  a  committee 
room  and  to  the  appointment  of  one  or  more 
conunittee  clerks  and  messengers,  the  list  of 
whom  contains  some  suggestive  coincidences 
of  names  with  those  of  the  chairmen  (see  Com- 
siiTTKE  System)  . 

"Equal  Suffrage." — In  recent  years  the  equal- 
ity of  representation  in  the  Senate  presents 
inequalities  which  are  growing  yet  more  glar- 
ing. On  its  floor  Nevada  (81,875)  stands  the 
peer  of  New  York  (9.113.279),  although  in 
population  the  two  states  are  in  the  ratio  of 
one  to  111.  States  having  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
elect  a  majority  of  the  Senate;  Senators  repre- 
senting 8,000,000  people  in  16  states  might  de- 
feat a  treaty  approved  by  Senators  repre- 
senting 83,000,000.  But  the  Senate  was  in- 
tended to  represent  not  blocks  of  population 
but  constituent  elements  in  a  federal  union. 
Moreover,  the  force  of  such  statistics  as  an 
argument  against  the  states'  "equal  suffrage" 
in  the  Senate  is  lessened  by  two  considerations. 
In  the  first  place,  theory  and  experience  show 
that  the  small  states  do  not  align  themsehes 
over  against  the  large  states.  The  bonds  that 
bring  states  into  united  action  are  sectional 
and  economic.  Nevada  and  Delaware  have 
more  interests  in  common  with  California  and 
Pennsylvania,  respectively,  than  with  each 
other.  In  the  second  place,  eminence  of  public 
service  is  not  assured  by  the  fact  that  a  large 
population  is  represented.  The  smaller  stat  s 
have  sent  to  the  Senate  and  have  retained  there 
not  a  few^  men  of  the  most  distinguished  merit. 
The  time  is  not  yet  out  of  mind,  when  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  select  three  of  the  smallest 
states  which  were  then  so  shabbily  represented 
in  the  Senate  as  were  the  three  largest  states  in 
the  Union. 

Developments. — In  the  first  years  of  its  ex- 
istence tlie  Senate  regarded  itself  as  primarily 
an  assembly  of  state  ambassadors,  closely  as- 
sociated with  the  President  in  executive  tasks. 
In  the  generation  before  the  Civil  War  the 
Senate  was  the  scene  of  the  all-engrossing  de- 
bates over  constitutional  qiiestions,  and  the 
eminence  of  the  group  of  statesmen  there  as- 
sembled made  it  the  dominant  element  in  the 
government,  a  position  of  leadership  which  it 
has  never  lost,  although  its  character  has  great- 
ly changed  {see  Hayxe,  R.  Y.;  Webster,  Dan- 
iel). The  smallness  of  the  body  as  compared 
with  the  House,  the  long  term,  the  gradual  re 


newal  of  its  membership,  all  tend  to  make  it  the 
goal  of  the  political  leader's  ambition.  The 
Senate  has  encroached  upon  the  powers  both 
of  the  President  and  of  the  House.  It  prac- 
tically dictates  a  host  of  appointments. 
Tlirough  its  ratifying  of  treaties  it  exercises 
far-reaeliing  control  over  foreign  relations.  It 
has  said  the  decisive  word  on  most  important 
points  in  every  revenue-raising  measure  of  the 
past  generation.  It  makes  radical  increase  in 
House  appropriation  measures.  On  the  cur- 
rency, the  control  of  the  trusts,  the  regulation 
of  railways,  the  Senate's  policy  has  prevailed. 
House  debates  and  votes  often  show  lack  of 
responsibility,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the 
really  vital  consideration  of  the  measure  will 
come  in  the  Senate. 

As  cause  and  also  as  effect  of  this  growth  in 
power,  there  has  come  a  change  in  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  Senate.  As  in  Web- 
ster's day,  two  out  of  three  of  its  members  are 
lawyers,  but  they  are  no  longer  of  the  lawyer- 
statesman  type.  They  are  legal  specialists, 
most  of  whose  practice  has  been  connected 
with  great  business  interests.  And  the  other 
third  of  the  Senate  is  drawn  in  increasins 
degree  from  men  of  wealth  or  from  those  who 
have  achieved  success  in  the  great  financial, 
commercial  or  transportation  enterprises.  The 
result  is  that  the  Senate  has  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  direct  representative  not  of  the 
individual  states  but  of  "political  experience 
and  the  interests  of  property,  that  is,  of  the 
conservative  elements  in  the  state."  The  con- 
ditions which  attend  his  election  and  which 
surround  the  Senator's  daily  service  tend  to 
strengthen  and  confirm  a  conservative  bias. 
In  the  United  States  the  organization  of  busi- 
ness enterprises  is  becoming  centralized,  oli- 
garchic. The  very  conditions  wliich  have  made 
the  Senate  dominant  tend — entirely  aside  from 
any  hint  of  corruption — to  ally  it  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  masters  of  business  and  of 
finance.  Against  such  a  class  spirit  in  the 
Senate  the  urgent  demand  for  election  of 
Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  was  a 
protest.  Hven  before  the  passage  of  the 
Seventeenth  Amendment  ( see ) ,  more  than  a 
tliird  of  the  Senators  were  elected  by  methods 
which  approximated  popular  control  (see 
Popular  Go\^ernment).  And  not  a  few  of 
the  men  thus  elected  had  a  large  part  in  de- 
veloping a  new  type  of  leadership. 

The  most  powerful  organ  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  in  a  state  of  transition.  How  will 
it  use  its  power?  It  may  invite  revolution 
by  reactionary  conservatism.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  conceivable  that  popular  election 
may  give  control  to  demagogues  whose  radical- 
ism will  hasten  disaster.  Or  the  Senate  may 
develop  a  leadership  which  will  enable  it  to 
achieve  the  task  of  progressive  melioration, 
acting  as  the  mediator  between  an  ever  more 
intelligent  democracy  and  the  class  interests 
of  wealth  and  industrial  centralization. 
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SENATE,     PRESIDENT 
Presujent  of  the  Senate. 


OF     THE.       See 


SENATE,  STATE.  Senate  is  the  name 
which  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  states  for 
the  upper  branch  of  the  legislature.  Its  size 
is  usually  fixed  by  the  constitution.  It  varies 
from  17  in  Delaware  to  63  in  ^linnosota.  and, 
in  comparison  with  the  numbers  in  the  lower 
house,  is  from  one-half  or  one-third  in  many  of 
the  states  to  one-fifteenth  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  the  newer  states,  after  each  decennial  cen- 
sus, the  states  is  redistrictcd  for  the  election 
of  the  fixed  number  of  senators.  In  only  two 
states,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  does  the  same 
districting  serve  also  for  the  election  of  mem- 
liers  of  the  lower  house.  In  most  states,  sena- 
torial districts  follow  county  lines,  and,  in 
New  England,  ospoeially.  the  county  itself  is 
usually  the  basis  for  senatorial  representation. 
UiH-ciual  ropresentation  results,  sometimes 
from  according  a  senator  to  each  political  unit 
— each  Rhode  Island  town  or  city  is  represented 
by  oiif  senator;  sonietiines  by  limitations  in- 
tended to  restrict  the  iiilluence  of  any  one  city 
— in  New  York,  no  county  may  have  more  than 
ono-third   of  all   tin-  senators. 

The  senate  dillers  from  the  other  branch  in 
its  smaller  size,  and  often  in  its  terra  and  quali- 
fuations.  Following  the  example  set  in  Con- 
gress, 25  of  the  states  have  prescribed  for  tlieir 
senators  a  longer  term  (four  years)  than  that 
of  their  representatives  (two  years),  and  in 
H«!veral  states  only  one  half  of  the  senate  is 
renewed  at  any  one  election.  Many  states  in- 
sist upon  a  higher  age  qualification  tlian  for 
representatives:  eighteen  states  prescrilK-  25 
R8  the  minimum  age  for  n  senator;  nine  set 
the  iniiiiniuni  at  from  2<>  to  30  years.  A  longer 
jireliminary  residence  within  the  state  is  often 
required  from  senators  than  from  representa- 
tives. 


Such  slight  differences  in  qualifications  are 
not  sufficient  to  produce  any  considerable  dif- 
ferences in  the  personnel  of  the  two  houses. 
But  from  its  relatively  small  size  and  longer 
term,  the  senate  tends  to  draw  into  its  mem- 
bership the  abler  and  more  experienced  poli- 
ticians of  both  the  higher  and  the  lower  or- 
ders. The  senate  is  the  court  for  tlie  trial  of 
impeachments,  and  in  a  few  states  its  approval 
must  be  obtained  for  the  governor's  appoint- 
ments. Greater  influence  is  also  accorded  the 
senate  in  amending  the  constitution;  in  Ver- 
mont, amendments  must  be  initiated  by  the 
senate;  in  Massachusetts  the  approval  of  a 
mere  majority  of  the  senate  is  required,  where- 
as two-thirds  of  the  house  must  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

See  Senate  of  the  United  States;  State 
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SENATORS.  A  Senator  of  the  United 
States  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  must  have  been  nine  years  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
election  must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for 
which  he  is  chosen  (Art.  I,  Sec.  iii,  H  3).  True 
to  its  name,  the  Senate  is  a  body  of  men  of 
mature  years,  for  service  in  the  Senate  is 
usually  the  culmination  of  an  active  career. 
In  the  second  session  of  the  Sixty-first  Con- 
gress (January,  1910),  the  average  age  of  the 
92  men  then  in  the  Senate  was  59;  not  one 
was  less  than  40  years  old,  while  two  were  81. 
Thirty-five  men  were  between  51  and  60,  and 
twenty-four  between  61  and  70.  The  average 
age  at  which  they  had  entered  the  Senate 
was  51.  Seven  were  of  foreign  birth.  It  is 
a  significant  fact  that  forty-five  years  after 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War  one  out  of  five  in 
the  Senate  was  a  veteran  of  that  conflict. 
Fight  had  fought  for  the  U^nion,  and  ten  on 
the  other  side.  Both  Senators  from  three  of 
the  southern  states  were  Confederate  veterans. 

Training. — A  large  projxution  had  served 
long  political  apprenticeships  both  in  party  or- 
ganizations and  in  the  elective  public  service, 
Twenty-i'iglit  had  been  deh'gates  to  national 
party  conventions;  thirteen  had  l>een  meml)ers 
of  national  committees  from  their  respective 
states;  ten  had  served  as  presidential  electors. 
The  surprisingly  large  number  of  twenty-five 
out  of  the  ninety-two  had  been  governors,  most- 
ly in  the  southern  and  western  states.  Of  more 
direct  influence,  both  as  afi^ording  training  for 
senatorial  service  and  as  familiarizing  them 
with  the  constituencies  from  which  their  «'lec- 
tions  must  be  secured  and  with  which  they 
must  keep  on  goo<l  terms,  was  the  fact  that 
forty  of  the  Senators  had  served  in  state  legis- 
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latures.  Thirty-six  o\it  of  the  ninety-two,  in- 
cluding many  of  tlie  Senators  of  most  in- 
(luence,  hail  been  promoted  to  tlie  Senate  after 
from  one  to  ten  terms  of  service  in  tlie  House 
of  Representatives.  Such  promotions  are  more 
common  among  the  Senators  from  the  North 
and  East  than  from  other  sections. 

The  federal  Senate  is  not  an  assembly  of 
Olympians,  but  of  keen  men  of  alTairs.  Fifty- 
seven  of  the  Senators  in  1910  were  men  of 
college  or  university  training,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  having  pursued  professional  studies. 
In  its  representation  of  the  American  people, 
the  Senate  presents  some  anomalies.  First, 
there  is  the  heavy  predominance  of  lawyers — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  membership.  This 
proportion  may  be  no  higher  than  in  the  days 
of  Webster  and  Clay.  But  the  type  has 
changed.  In  place  of  the  lawyer-statesman, 
who  had  received  his  training  in  general  prac- 
tice, there  now  come  the  specialists — keener 
critics,  it  may  be,  of  the  practicability  of  meas- 
ures, but  often  with  a  narrowed  interest  and 
outlook.  In  the  second  place,  there  is  scanty 
representation  of  some  of  the  most  character- 
istic American  fields  of  enterprise;  agri- 
culture, manufacturing  and  mining  claimed 
but  two  each;  mercantile  interests,  three; 
"business,"  three.  The  explanation  doubtless 
is  that,  while  the  tillers  of  the  soil  are  little 
skilled  as  politicians  and  poorly  supplied  with 
the  sinews  of  political  warfare,  the  leaders  in 
these  other  lines  of  enterprise  are  too  deeply 
engrossed  in  their  own  affairs  to  be  willing 
to  accept  senatorial  office,  and  have  preferred 
to  be  "represented  by  counsel" — hence  the 
presence  in  the  Senate  from  time  to  time  of 
men  who  have  been  recognized  as  primarily 
railroad  Senators,  express-company  Senators, 
oil,  copper,  silver  or  lumber  Senators. 

Character. — It  may  be  that  the  Senate  still 
contains  "the  best  men  that  our  system  calls 
into  politics,"  but  the  last  thirty  years  has 
seen  a  notable  change  in  its  personnel  and 
temper.  The  committees  on  foreign  relations 
and  on  the  judiciary  have  been  relegated  to  the 
rear,  and  the  committee  on  finance  takes  the 
lead.  In  average  ability  the  Senate  doubt- 
less ranks  higher  than  the  House.  For  one 
reason,  two  out  of  five  of  its  members  have 
been  drawn  from  the  House,  which  serves  as  a 
preparatory  school  for  the  aspiring  politician 
or  statesman.  Once  in  the  Senate,  he  finds 
far  better  opportunities  for  developing  what- 
ever ability  he  has.  The  long  term,  the  gradual 
renewal,  the  small  numbers,  the  greater  free- 
dom of  debate,  all  combine  to  make  a  seat  in 
the  Senate  a  goal  which  is  eagerly  sought. 

Criticism. — In  the  closing  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  much  criticism  began  to  be  di- 
rected against  the  alleged  influence  of  wealth 
in  and  upon  the  Senate.  It  is  a  conservative 
estimate  that  one  Senator  in  five  was  a  man  of 
wealth  running  well  into  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.     Not  a  few  of  these  were 


men  whose  eminent  ability  would  naturally 
have  brought  them  to  tlie  Senate,  as  a  recog- 
nition of  their  effective  leadership;  some  were 
"merely  rich"  men,  whose  presence  in  the  Sen- 
ate could  be  attributed  to  nothing  else  than 
their  wealth;  much  more  menacing  than  these 
were  the  few  who  had  sought  entrance  to  the 
Senate  not  because  they  were,  but  because  they 
aspired  to  be,  rich.  The  scandalous  and  long- 
fought  campaigns  by  which  a  few  millionaires 
sought  to  capture  seats  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
vast  power  which  is  obviously  possessed  by 
the  individual  Senator  in  connection  witla 
financial  legislation  gave  rise  to  suspicions 
which  doubtless  did  grave  injustice  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Senate. 

Influence. — The  social  prestige  attaching  to 
membership  in  the  Senate  is  considerable.  In 
Washington  society  at  private  functions  and  on 
occasions  of  ceremony  a  precedence  is  accorded 
to  Senators  and  their  wives  which  must  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  allurements  of  the  ofiice. 
Aside  from  his  direct  influence  upon  govern- 
ment, the  Senator  may  exercise  a  far-reaching 
influence  in  politics.  His  control  over  appoint- 
ments (see  Appoixtmexts;  Sexate,  Courtesy 
OF  THE)  may  put  him  at  the  head  of  the  party 
organization  in  his  own  state,  and  he  is  promi- 
nent in  all  its  counsels.  In  the  national  party 
organization,  also.  Senators  play  leading  parts, 
as  members  of  national  conventions,  platform 
framers,    and    President   makers. 

See  Congress;  House  of  Representatives; 
Senate. 
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SENATORS,    ELECTION    OF.      Legislation 

Concerning  Method. — The  Constitution  pro- 
vided that  the  Senators  from  each  state  shall 
"chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof"  (Art.  I, 
Sec.  iii,  HI).  In  the  constitutional  convention 
•Tames  Wilson  was  the  only  man  who  advocated 
the  election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people,  or  who  made  vigorous  protest  against 
their  election  by  the  legislatures.  For  more 
than  75  years  Congress  allowed  the  states  to 
regulate  the  method  of  senatorial  election. 
Deadlocks  and  contested  elections  were  fre- 
quent. Accordingly,  in  1866,  a  law  was  passed 
which  prescribed  that  on  the  second  Tuesday 
after  the  organization  of  the  legislature,  each 
house  should  by  viva  voce  vote  name  one  person 
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for  Senator;  on  the  following  clay  the  members 
of  the  two  houses  should  meet  in  joint  session, 
and  the  result  of  the  previous  day's  balloting 
should  be  announced.  If  any  candidate  had 
received  a  majority  in  each  house,  he  should 
be  declared  elected:  if  not,  the  joint  assembly 
should  convene  each  legislative  day  at  noon, 
and  take  at  least  one  ballot  until  a  Senator 
should  be  elected  by  a  majority  of  all  the  votes 
of   the   joint   assembly. 

Experience  has  proved  this  procedure  faulty. 
It  has  given  rise  to  frequent  deadlocks,  often 
lasting  throughout  the  session,  and  resulting: 
( 1 )  in  a  stampede  of  the  legislature,  at  the 
last  moment,  for  a  compromise  candidate;  (2) 
in  the  turmoil  and  expense  of  a  special  session 
of  the  legislature  for  the  sole  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  Senator;  (3)  in  the  state's  being  de- 
prived for  two  years  of  its  ''equal  suffrage" 
in  the  Senate.  Such  deadlocks  might  be  pre- 
vented by  amending  the  law  so  as  to  permit  a 
plurality  to  elect:  but  this  proposal  has  never 
received  strong  support,  since  its  enactment 
into  law  might  bring  undeserved  deprivation  of 
a  seat  in  the  Senate  to  any  majority  party 
which  happened  to  be  split  by  faction.  More- 
over, in  not  a  few  instances  these  deadlocks 
have  resulted  from  a  fight  against  unworthy 
candidates  who  controlled  a  plurality. 

Demand  for  Popular  Election. — Since  1870 
there  has  been  an  increasing  demand  that 
Senators  be  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple. Six  times,  at  intervals  between  1893  and 
1911.  a  resolution  for  the  proposing  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  secure  popular  elec- 
tion of  Senators  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  it  was  allowed  to  come 
to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  where  (Feb.  28,  1911) 
it  lacked  but  four  votes  of  securing  the  requis- 
ite two-thirds  majority.  Meantime,  a  move- 
ment had  been  started  by  the  Pennsylvania 
legislature  in  1899  to  attempt  the  untried 
process  of  initiating  the  amendment  by  a  con- 
vention called  for  the  pur[iose  on  application 
to  Congress  by  two-thirds  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. By  the  end  of  1911  about  twenty-live 
of  the  states  had  made  valid  application  for 
the  calling  of  such  a  convention. 

The  advocates  of  the  poj)uIar  election  of 
Senators  argued  that  the  former  system  brought 
to  the  Senate  men  who  had  not  the  confidence 
of  tlic  i)ublic  and  who  w<'r«>  little  responsive  to 
public  opinion;  that  it  l>lurred  state  and  na- 
tional issues  in  the  election  of  members  of  state 
legislatures,  and  distraited  the  legislatures 
from  their  normal  work ;  that  the  greatness  of 
the  prize,  dependent  upon  the  vote  of  a  v«-ry 
few  men,  fostered  bril>ery  and  corrupt  ion  of 
legislatures,  and  had  proved  on*'  of  tiie  chief 
causes  of  the  disrepute  into  which  they  had 
fallen;  that  it  stood  in  the  way  of  a  sensible 
reform  of  stjite  systems  of  representation;  that 
riead locks  often  caused  states  to  be  partly  or 
wholly    without    ri-presentation    in    the   Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that  election 


by  the  legislature  secured  a  more  intelligent 
choice  than  would  be  obtained  by  party  con- 
vention or  direct  primary;  that  legislative 
choice  accorded  with  the  federal  system,  and 
that  popular  election  would  lead  to  a  demand 
for  state  representation  in  the  Senate  in  pro- 
portion to  population.  It  was  also  claimed  that 
popular  election  would  impair  the  conservatism 
of  the  Senate,  and  greatly  increase  the  number 
of    contested    elections. 

Quasi-Popular  Election. — In  many  states 
methods  had  been  devised  which  already  as- 
sured a  large  degree  of  popular  control  over 
senatorial  elections.  In  states  where  one  party 
was  dominant,  the  indorsement  of  a  particular 
candidate,  either  by  direct  primary  or  by  the 
state  party  election,  practically  reduced  the 
election  by  members  of  the  legislature  to  a  mere 
formality.  In  Illinois  the  law  provided  for  a 
popular  vote  upon  candidates  for  the  Senate 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  senti- 
ment of  the  voters  of  the  respective  parties. 
Of  states  where  party  contests  were  close,  Ore- 
gon was  the  first  to  work  out  a  system  which 
came  close  to  making  the  direct  election  of 
Senators  obligatory  and  certain.  A  direct  par- 
ty primary  selected  the  party  candidates  and  at 
the  general  state  election  a  plurality  determined 
the  "people's  choice"  for  Senator.  Candidates 
for  the  state  legislature  were  given  an  opportu- 
nity to  pledge  themselves  to  vote  for  the  "peo- 
ple's choice,"  and  voters  by  thousands 
pledged  themselves  to  vote  only  for  candidates 
who  did  thus  commit  themselves.  A  law  of  the 
state  declared  that  the  plurality  obtained  in 
the  general  election  constituted  "an  instruction 
from  the  people  of  Oregon"  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature  to  vote  for  the  "people's  cl-<  ice." 
Accordingly,  in  1909  a  legislature  which  was 
Rej)ubliean  by  a  considerable  majority,  on  the 
first  ballot  elected  the  Democrat  who  had  led 
in  the  general  election. 

Seventeenth  Amendment. — Tn  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Sixty-second  Congress  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  on  April  13.  1911,  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  an  amended  form 
on  .lune  12,  1912.  Agreement  between  the  two 
branches  was  not  reached  before  the  close  of 
that  session,  hut  the  resolution  was  again  in- 
troduced in  the  House  in  the  form  adopted  by 
the  Senate  early  in  the  second  session.  On 
April  13.  1912.  the  House  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion proposing  the  following  amendment,  in 
which   the  Senate  concurred   on   .June    12: 

The  Senate  of  the  Fnlted   States   slinll   be  eom- 

f)osoil  of  two  Sonnfors  from  eneli  State,  elected 
<y  the  peo|)le  tliereof  for  sl\  xca rs ;  ami  eneh 
Senator  sliall  have  one  vote,  TTicoToetors  In  eneh 
sliite  shall  have  the  qtinllfleatlons  reiinlslto  fi>r 
olec-tors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
Sliile    leu'lslat  nre. 

When  Viieaneles  liappen  tn  the  ropresentntlon 
of  any  State  In  the  Senate,  the  e\eeiif|ve  nntho- 
rlty  of  sneh  State  sliall  Issin-  writs  of  oloctlon 
to  fill  sneh  vaeanelos:  I'rovldefl  that  the  leu'ls- 
Inttire  of  any  State  m.iy  empower  the  exocntlvp 
thereof  to  make  temporary  apiiolntments  nntll 
the  pen|)l(.  nil  the  vjuuneles  by  election  as  the 
lejrlHlntiire    may    dlreet. 
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The  amondment  was  ratified  in  1!U2  by  tlie 
legislatures  of  Minnesota  and  Massachusetts. 
Before  the  middle  of  April,  liU3,  less  than 
ten  months  after  tlie  proposed  anuMulment  had 
received  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  it  had 
heen  ratified  by  tlie  lej^islatures  of  3G  states. 
The  Seventeenth  Amendment  was  proclaimed 
as  part  of  the  Constitution  on  May  31,  1913, 
and  the  first  election  under  the  new  system 
was  held  in  Georgia  on  July  15,  1913. 

See  PoruL.\B  Government;  Senate  of  the 
L'mtei)  States. 
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Governmental  Practice. — The  theory  of  the 
separation  of  powers  has  a  twofold  signifi- 
cance in  the  United  States;  one  as  a  principle 
of  governmental  practice,  and  one  as  a  doctrine 
of  constitutional  law. 

As  a  principle  of  governmental  practice  it 
provides  that  the  exercise  of  the  several  polit- 
ical functions  known  as  executive,  legislative 
and  judicial,  shall  be  vested,  as  far  as  practi- 
cally possible,  in  different  agencies  or  persons, 
wiiich  agencies  or  persons  shall  be,  in  general, 
independent  of  one  another.  The  argument  in 
justification  of  this  principle  has  been  that 
while  thus  endowing  a  government  with  ade- 
quate powers  of  control,  the  danger  of  oppres- 
sion of  the  governed  by  those  entrusted  with 
this  authority  is  minimized  in  that  the  cooper- 
ation of  these  independent  departments  is  re- 
quired for  the  purpose.  Thus  the  legislative 
body  does  not  execute  the  laws  which  it  en- 
acts; the  executive  but  enforces  the  orders 
given  it  by  the  legislative:  and  the  courts  limit 
their  functions  to  the  interpretation  and  appli- 
cation of  existing  laws,  and.  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  their  decrees,  are  obliged  to  look  to 
the  executive  arm  of  the  government.  As  a 
principle  of  governmental  practice  the  doctrine 
is  thus  closely  related  to  the  system  of  "checks 
and  balances"  (see) — a  system  w^hich  finds 
elaborate  application  in  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tional system.  This  system  goes  somewhat 
further,  in  the  partitioning  of  political  powers, 
and  the  provision  of  restraints  upon  official  ac- 
tions, than  is  demanded  by  the  theory  of  the 
separation  of  powers,  for  its  aim  is  not  simply 
to  prevent  oppression  of  the  governed  by  their 
governors,  biit  to  avoid  hasty  and  unwise  action 
upon  the  part  of  the  latter.  Experience  has 
shown  that  law-making  bodies,  though  selected 
bv  the  people  and  responsible  to  them,  and, 
in  general,  actuated  by  good  intentions,  are 
especially  subject  to  sudden  passions  and 
preiudices.  under  the  influence  of  which  unwise 
action  mav  be  taken.     Hence  not  onlv  are  the 


powers  of  public  organs  and  officials  limited  in 
America  by  written  constitutions,  and,  in 
general,  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers  distributed  to  different  departments, 
but,  by  dividing  the  legislature  into  two 
branches,  differently  constituted  and  chosen, 
the  one  branch  is  made  a  check  upon  the  other: 
and,  by  giving  to  the  President  a  qualified  veto, 
he  is  made  a  check  upon  both;  and,  finally, 
tlie  courts  have,  of  course,  the  power  to  hold 
void  such  laws  as  have  run  the  gauntlet  but 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  written  Constitution.  Again,  in  case  of 
nonfeasance  or  malfeasance  of  office  the  execu- 
tive is  subject  to  impeachment  (see)  or  remov- 
al (see)  from  office,  the  lower  or  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature  acting  for  this  pur- 
pose as  a  jury  of  indictment,  and  the  Senate 
as  the  trial  court.  And,  finally,  the  people 
have  a  check  through  their  suffrages  upon  all 
elected  officers.  The  federal,  and  some  of  the 
state  judges,  alone  have  a  tenure  of  office  dur- 
ing good  behavior,  that  is  for  life  unless  re- 
moved by   impeacliment. 

Complete  Separation  Impossible. — The  com- 
plete separation  of  executive,  legislative  and 
judicial  powers,  vesting  the  exe»-eise  of  each  in 
absolutely  independent  departments  of  govern- 
ment is  recognized  to  be  a  practical  impossibil- 
ity. These  three  departments  have  to  form 
one  machinery  of  political  control,  and,  if  this 
machinery  is  to  operate,  its  parts  must  be, 
in  some  measure,  connected  with  one  another, 
not  simply  as  checks  upon  one  another,  but  as 
integral  parts  of  a  single  operative  machine. 
Thus  the  President,  in  addition  to  his  purely 
executive  authority,  participates  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  legislative  function  not  only 
by  the  recommendations  which  he  makes  to 
Congress,  but  by  the  use  of  his  veto  power 
{see).  So  also  the  Senate  exercises  executive 
functions  when  it  participates  in  the  approval 
of  treaties  and  the  ratification  of  presidential 
appointments  to   office.     Both  Houses  of  Con- 
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gress  exercise  judicial  functions  in  impeacli- 
ment  proceedings  and  in  the  trial  of  contested 
election  cases.  And  the  courts  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  court  officers  and  the  establisliment  of 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure,  perform  acts 
essentially  executive  and  legislative  in  charac- 
ter. 

Distinguishing  Criteria. — The  exact  state- 
ment of  the  essential  characteristics  which  dis- 
tinguish executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
powers  or  functions  from  one  another  is  a  prob- 
lem of  political  theory  which  has  given  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  There  are,  in- 
deed, not  a  few  European  writers  who  assert 
tliat  governmental  functions  are  divisible  into 
but  two  classes;  namely,  the  making,  and  the 
enforcing,  of  law;  and  that  the  interpretation 
of  law  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  either  of  the 
executive  or  the  legislative  function,  or  of 
both  (see  Executive  Power,  Theory  of;  Leg- 
islative Powers,  Theory  of).  Upon  the  otlier 
hand,  tliere  are  those  who  recognize  a  fourfold 
division  of  political  functions,  distinguishing 
tlie  discretionary  power  to  issue  and  enforce 
administrative  orders  and  decrees  from  the 
purely  executive  duties  of  enforcing  law  ( with 
the  armed  forces  of  the  state  if  necessary)  and 
from  those  purely  political  acts  which  are  not 
subject  to  judicial  review.  Tliis  distinction 
between  the  political  and  administrative  func- 
tions of  the  President  is  pointed  out  in  the  arti- 
cle dealing  with  the  constitutional  powers  of 
that  officer  (see  President  of  the  United 
States,  Constitutio.n.\l  Powers  of).  Profes- 
sor Goodiiuw,  in  his  Politics  and  Administra- 
tion (1900),  makes  a  twofold  division  of  gov- 
ernmental functions,  the  one  concerned  witii 
the  formation  of  the  policies  which  are  to  guide 
public  action,  and  the  otlier  with  the  carrying 
out  of  these  policies.  In  this  work  he  shows 
how  necessary  it  is  to  efficient  government  that 
those  who  decide  upon  the  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued should  in  some  way  be  able  to  secure  the 
proper  interpretation  and  execution  in  good 
faitli  of  those  policies.  The  further  point  is 
made  tliat  where  constitutional  provision  is 
not  made  for  this  cooperation  and  control  the 
function  is  necessarily  assumed  by  political 
party  machines  organized  and  operated  outsidi- 
of  the  government.  The  functions  wliieh  politi- 
cal jiarties  and  their  machines  will  perform  in 
a  state  is  thus  shown  to  be  dependent  in  a 
considerable  measure  upon  the  character  of  tin* 
goveniinciit    that    is    constitutionally    provided. 

Objections  to  Separation  of  Powers. — That 
tlic  people  of  the  (iiiti'd  States  pay  a  very 
heavy  price  for  the  security  from  oppression 
and  the  guarantee  against  hasty  political  ac- 
tion which  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  the 
separation  of  powers  gives  them  is  beyond  ques- 
tion. Especially  have  evil  results  followed 
from  the  denial  to  the  executive,  both  in  the 
htatep  and  in  the  Federal  rJov«'rnment.  of  an 
\  nde(|uate  power  of  direction  and  control,  and 
this  is  particularly  true  with   reference  to  tin 


raising,  appropriating  and  expending  of  the 
public  revenues.  This  is  strikingly  sliown  in 
Professor  Ford's  work,  TJw  Cost  of  Xational 
Government  (1910).  So,  also,  necessarily  un- 
satisfactory results  have  followed  from  the  at- 
tempts often  made  by  Congress  and  the  state 
legislatures  to  obtain  that  control  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  laws  which  the  federal 
and  state  constitutions  deny  to  them,  by  in- 
cluding within  their  statutes  detailed  provi- 
sions as  to  the  manner  which  they  are  to  be  en- 
forced, and  correspondingly  limiting  the  dis- 
cretionary powers  of  those  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative agents  who  alone  are  able  to  judge 
wisely  as  to  many  of  these  matters.  Closely 
connected  with  this  principle  of  the  separa- 
tion of  legislative  from  executive  authority,  is 
the  disintegrated  character  of  the  administra- 
tive systems  of  our  states.  Here,  unlike  the 
federal  system,  is  a  distressing  lack  of  cen- 
tralized organization.  The  chiefs  of  the  sev- 
eral administrative  departments  are  without 
adequate  powers  of  direction  and  control  over 
their  subordinates,  and  they  themselves  are 
not  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  single  execu- 
tive chief.  Most  of  these  chiefs  and  many  of 
their  subordinates,  being  elected  to  office,  feel 
little  responsibility  to  anyone  except  to  their 
constituents,  and  are,  in  fact,  but  slightly 
responsible  in  law  to  any  superior.  The  move- 
ment in  favor  of  what  is  called  the  short  bal- 
lot, which  of  late  years  has  made  considerable 
headway,  will  tend  to  correct  these  evils,  not 
only  by  decreasing  the  number  of  elective 
officers,  but  by  increasing  the  administrative 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  higher 
officials. 

Constitutional  Theory. — Turning  now  to  the 
separation  of  powers  as  a  constitutional  doc- 
trine, it  is  to  be  remarked,  first  of  all,  thax 
the  principle  received  explicit  statement  in 
most  of  the  early  constitutions  of  the  states, 
in  the  form  of  what  is  known  as  "distributing  • 
clauses,"  and  that  these  clauses  have  continued 
to  appear  in  most  of  the  instnmients  of  govern- 
ment which  have  since  been  a<lopted.  Thus,  for 
example,  ^fassachusetts.  in  the  constitution  of 
1780  provided  that  "in  the  government  of  this 
Commonwealth  the  legislative  department  shall 
never  exercise  the  executive  and  judicial  pow- 
ers or  either  of  them;  the  executive  shall  never 
exercise  legislative  and  judicial  powers  or 
i  I'ither  of  tlu-m  ;  the  judicial  shall  never  exer- 
cise legislative  and  executive  powers  or  either 
of  them ;  to  the  end  that  it  may  be  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  and  not  of  men."  And  Maryland 
in  her  first  fundamental  law  declared  that 
"the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial  powers 
of  government  ought  to  be  forever  separate  and 
distinct  from  each  other."  ~- — ■ 

This  provision  for  a  separation  of  powers  is 
one  which  the  states  have  adoi)ted  for  them- 
selves. It  is  not  demanded  of  them  by  the 
Federal  Constitution,  for  that  instrument  only 
provides    that    the    goveriunents    of    the    states 
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shall  be  ropublican  in  form  (Art.  IV)  and 
this  requirement  is  satisfied  when  those  in 
authority  owe  their  election  or  appoiiitineut 
to  the  people,  and  are  responsible  to  tiieui  and 
to  the  law  for  their  ollicial  acts  (see  Repub- 
lican   FOIIM    OF  GOVKUNMENT). 

The  Federal  Constitution  contains  no  dis- 
tributing clause,  but  the  separation  of  powers 
is  providi'd  for  by  specific  statements  that  all 
the  legislative  power  tliat  is  granted  shall  be 
in  Congress  (Art.  I,  Sec.  viii,  H  IS),  that  the 
executive  power  shall  be  in  the  Fresident  (Art. 
II,  Sec.  i,  11  1),  and  that  the  judicial  power 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court  or  in 
such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  ordain  and  establish  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  i). 
These  specific  provisions,  taken  together  with 
the  accepted  doctrine  that  the  exercise  of  a 
power  constitutionally  granted  to  one  depart- 
ment or  organ  of  government  may  not  by  that 
organ  or  department  be  delegated  to  another, 
sufficiently  establishes  the  doctrine  of  tlie  sepa- 
ration of  powers  in  the  federal  constitutional 
law. 

Constitutional  Doctrine  Stated. — It  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  separation  of 
powers  to  such  a  complete  extent  that  only 
legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government,  only  executive  pow- 
ers in  the  executive  branch,  and  only  judicial 
powers  in  the  courts.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a 
correct  statement  of  tlie  doctrine,  as  a  consti- 
tutional one,  to  say  that  each  department  is 
absolutely  forbidden  to  exercise  any  powers  ex- 
cept those,  which,  from  their  essential  nature, 
belong  to  it.  "Rather,  the  correct  statement 
is  that  a  department  may  constitutionally  exer- 
cise any  pow-er,  whatever  its  essential  nature, 
which  has,  by  the  Constitution,  been  delegated 
to  it,  but  that  it  may  not  exercise  powers  not 
so  constitutionally  granted  which,  from  their 
essential  nature,  do  not  fall  within  its  divi- 
sion of  governmental  functions,  imless  such 
powers  are  properly  incidental  to  the  perform- 
ance by  it  of  its  own  appropriate  functions. 
From  the  rule,  as  thus  stated,  it  appears  that 
in  very  many  cases  the  propriety  of  its  exer- 
cise by  a  given  department  does  not  depend 
upon  whether,  in  its  essential  nature,  the  pow- 
er is  executive,  legislative  or  judicial,  but 
whether  it  has  been  specifically  vested  by  the 
Constitution  in  that  department,  or  whether 
it  is  properly  incidental  to  the  performance  of 
the  appropriate  functions  of  the  department 
into  whose  hands  its  exercise  has  been  given. 
Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  when 
a  power  is  not  peculiarly  and  distinctly  legis- 
lative, executive  or  judicial,  it  lies  within  the 
authority  of  the  legislature  to  determine  where 
its  exercise  shall  be  vested"  fW.  W.  Willough- 
by,   United  States   Constitutional   Law.   ]263). 

Delegation  of  Ordinance-Making  Power.— 
The  essential  function  of  legislative  power  is 
to    declare    rules    of   conduct,    to   create   legal 


riglits  and  duties,  anil  to  establish  principles 
of  public  policy.  Having  laid  down  a  general 
rule  or  policy,  it  is  comiietent  for  the  legisla- 
tive body  to  assign  to  some  other  agency  the  is- 
suance of  the  specific  ordinances  or  orders  need- 
ed to  put  the  rule  into  operation  and  to  apply 
it  to  individual  cases.  The  extent  to  which 
this  delegation  of  the  ordinance-making  power, 
or  of  an  administrative  discretion,  may  be 
carried  witliout  rendering  the  grant  void  as 
an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  the  legis- 
lative power  itself,  has  been  so  liberally  con- 
strued that  tlie  rule,  though  constantly  re- 
afKrmed  as  a  principle,  has  been  but  seldom 
applied  in  practice.  Thus,  although  it  is  recog- 
nized that  the  fixing  of  the  rates  that  may  be 
charged  by  public  service  corporations  is  a 
legislative  function,  laws  have  been  upheld 
which  have  provided  simply  that  the.  rates 
shall  be  just  and  reasonable,  leaving  to  com- 
missions the  authority  to  determine,  in  specific 
cases,  what  rates  meet  tliese  requirements. 
The  extent  to  which  the  legislature  is  per- 
mited  by  the  courts  to  go  in  the  grant  of  dis- 
cretionary right  of  action  to  the  executive  is 
shown  in  the  leading  case  of  Field  vs.  Clark 
(143  U.  S.  649)  in  which  that  section  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1890  was  upheld  which  provided 
that  whenever  and  so  often  as  the  President 
might  deem  the  customs  regulations  of  foreign 
countries  with  reference  to  certain  specified 
articles  to  be  reciprocally  unequal  and  un- 
reasonable, he  should  have  the  power  to  take 
such  articles  from  the  list  of  those  entitled  to 
free  entry  into  this  country^ 

It  is  well  established  that  a  legislature  may 
not  itself  attempt  to  decide  as  to  the  legal 
rights  or  duties  of  individuals  or  corporations 
arising  out  of  past  actions,  for  this  is  primar- 
ily a  judicial  function.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  law-making  body  can  determine  what  taxes 
shall  be  levied  and  what  rates,  hut  it  may 
not  determine  just  how  much  the  as- 
sessment under  such  laws  shall  be  upon  spe- 
cific individuals  or  pieces  of  property.  Thus, 
also,  a  legislature  may.  by  a  so-called  declara- 
tory statute  (see),  fix  the  manner  in  which 
a  given  law  shall  be  interpreted  in  the  future, 
but  it  cannot  control  that  interpretation  as  to 
actions,  which  have  already  occurred;  and  in 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  retroactive  leg- 
islation, in  so  far  as  it  impairs  vested  rights, 
is  void  (.sec  Retrospective  Legislation; 
Vested  Rights).  Justice  Field  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  one  of  his  opinions,  stating 
the  essential  distinction  between  a  judicial 
and  a  legislative  act.  said:  "The  one  deter- 
mines what  the  law  is;  the  other  prescribes 
what  the  law  shall  be  in  future  cases  arising 
under  it.  Whenever  an  act  undertakes  to  de- 
termine a  question  of  right  or  obligation,  or 
of  property,  as  the  foundation  upon  which  it 
proceeds,  such  act  is,  to  that  extent,  a  judicial 
one,  and  not  the  proper  exercise  of  legislative 
functions;"    and    in    the    case    of    Taylor    vs. 
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Place  (4  R.  I.  324)  the  court  says:  "The 
judicial  power  is  exercised  in  the  decision  of 
cases;  the  legishiture  in  making  general  regu- 
lations by  the  enactment  of  laws.  The  lat- 
ter acts  from  consideration  of  public  policy; 
the  former  is  guided  by  the  pleadings  and  evi- 
dence in  the  cases." 

Courts  Exercise  only  Judicial  Powers. — The 
courts  are  no  loss  (juick  to  refuse  to  perform 
other  tlian  judicial  acts  tlian  tliey  are  to  in- 
terpose their  veto  when  the  legislative  or 
executive  departments  attempt  to  impose  upon 
tliem  the  exercise  of  otiicr  than  their  appro- 
priate functions  {see  Political  Ql'estioxs 
AND  Judicial  Altiiority).  Thus  in  a  very 
early  case  (Hayburn's  Case,  2  Dall.  400)  tlie 
federal  judges  before  whom  the  question  came 
refused  to  act  judicially  imder  a  law  of  Con- 
gress upon  the  ground  that  tlieir  decisions 
were  made  reviewable  bj'  an  executive  officer 
and  that,  therefore,  the  duty  couhl  nut  be 
deemed  a  judicial  one.  See,  also,  United 
States  vs.  Ferreira  (13  TIoio.  40).  And  in 
Cordon  vs.  United  States  (117  U.  S!.  607)  tlie 
Supreme  Court  refused  to  assume  jurisdiction 
in  a  case  "where  its  judgments  would  not  be 
final  and  conclusive  upon  the  rights  of  tlie 
parties,  and  process  of  execution  awarded  to 
carry  it  into  effect."  This  whole  subject  is 
carefully  reviewed  by  the  Supreme  Court  m 
tiie  case  of  Muskrat  r.s.  United  States  (44 
Ct.  CI.  137)  decided  January  23,  1911,  in 
which  was  held  invalid  an  act  which  au- 
tliorized  the  bringing  of  a  suit  in  the  court  of 
claims,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
simply  for  the  pur[)ose  of  testing  the  consti- 
tutionality of  certain  acts  of  Congress.  The 
judicial  power  which  the  federal  courts  may 
exercise,  it  was  declared,  is  confined  to  the 
decision  of  cases  and  controversies,  and  these 
imply  tlie  existence  of  parties  litigant  having 
substantial  legal  interests  to  be  determined, 
and  does  not  include  the  decision  of  merely 
moot  question  {see  Courts,  Federal).  The 
right  to  hold  acts  unconstitutional  and  void, 
the  court  says,  is  given  to  it  not  that  it  may 
exercise  a  revisionary  power  over  the  legis- 
lature, but  "because  the  rights  of  the  litigants 
in  justiciable  controversies  rccpiire  the  courts 
to  choose  iK'twet'n  the  fundamental  law  and 
a  law  purporting  to  be  enacted  within  the 
constitutional  aiitliority.  but.  in  fact,  beyond 
the?  power  delegated  to  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  government  (see  CouRT.s  a.nd  Uncon- 
stitutional Ueoisi.ation;  Law.  CoNSTiTr- 
tional,  American). 

Administrative  agents,  in  the  determination 
of  questions  arising  as  to  the  nj)|)licaltility  ')f 
the  laws,  tlu'  enforcement  of  which  is  phiced 
within  their  hands,  are  often  ol)ligerl  to  act 
in  a  manner  anrl  aeeording  to  forms  judicial 
in  character,  and  in  such  caseH  the  obligation 
of  due  process  of  law  requires  that  the  parties 
nfTeeted  shall  be  giveti,  at  some  stage  of  the 
proceedings,    an    o|)p(irtunity    to    present    such 


facts  as  they  may  think  pertinent  to  the 
claims  which  they  make.  Such  administra- 
tive functions  are,  however,  whatever  their 
form,  essentially  administrative,  that  is,  ex- 
ecutive in  character.  They  are  not  "cases"  or 
"controversies"  between  parties  litigant,  and, 
therefore,  their  decision  does  not  involve  the 
exercise  of  judicial  power  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term. 

See  CONGRE.SSIOXAL  GOVERXMENT;  EXECU- 
TIVE AXD  Congress;  Executive  and  Judici- 
ary; Judiciary  and  Congress;  Law,  Admin- 
istrative; Ordinances,  ExECUTn^E. 

References:  J.  W.  Garner,  Intro,  to  Pol.  8ci- 
(1010),  406-426;  F.  T.  Goodnow,  Am.  Ad- 
7ninistrative  Law  (1905),  Politics  and  Ad- 
ministration (1900);  H.  J.  Ford,  The  Cost  of 
Xationnl  Government  (1910);  P.  S.  Reinsch, 
Headings  on  Am.  Federal  Government  (11)09), 
47-78;  W.  Bondy,  "The  Separation  of  Powers" 
in  Columhia  Univ.  Studies,  V,  Xo.  2  (1893); 
T.  M.  Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations  (7th 
ed.,  1903),  ch.  v.;  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Consti- 
tutional Law  of  U.  S.   (1910),  ch.  Ixiii. 

W.    W.    \YlLLOUUGBT. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMS.  The  sergeant-at- 
ariiis  is  the  chief  police  officer  charged  to 
maintain  order  in  legislative  bodies  under  the 
direction  of  the  presiding  officer.  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  symbol  of  his 
authority  is  the  mace,  which  must  be  borne 
i)V  him  while  enforcing  order  on  the  floor. 
He  has  also  certain  other  duties,  such  as  the 
arresting  of  absent  members  upon  a  warrant 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  quorum 
of  the  House,  the  control  of  tlie  capitol  police, 
and  the  keeping  of  the  accounts  for  the  pay 
and  mileage  of  members.  Reference:  A.  C. 
Hinds,  Digest  and  Manual  of  Rules   (1008). 

A.  N.  H. 

SERVICE.  The  execution  or  legal  delivery 
of  a  writ,  process  or  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
notifying  the  person  served  of  some  action  or 
proce<>ding  in  which  he  is  concerned.  Actual 
service  is  either:  (a)  personal,  i.  e.,  by  actual 
delivery  of  the  instrument  to  the  person 
served;  or  (b)  substituted,  i.  e.,  by  some  leg- 
ally defined  equivalent,  as  by  leaving  a  copy 
at  the  home  of  the  person.  Constructive  serv- 
ice is  such  as  is  by  law  conclusively  pr(>sumed 
to  give  notice,  as  by  piililisbiiig  the  notice  or 
mailing  a  copy  of  the  instrument.     H.  M.  B. 

SERVICE,  THE.  As  used  in  such  phrases  as 
"ftir  the  good  of  the  service,"  or  "when  on 
service"  is  made  e(|iiivalent  to  "on  duty."  this 
term  implies  tin*  acceptance  of  an  inherited 
tradition  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  and  a 
certiiiii  readiness  to  subordinate  personal 
claims  in  tin-  interest  of  oigaiii/at ion  and  dis- 
cipline. The  service  also  meant  in  a  larger 
way  the  body  of  soldiers  ami  sailors  with 
tlieir     officers,    as     an     organized     force.       See 
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Army,  Standing;  Education,  Military  and 
Naval;  Instructions  to  Military  and  Naval 
Authorities ;  Militarism:  Military  Law; 
Officers.  Military  and  Naval.  References: 
War  Department,  Military  Laws  (1908),  ch. 
xlvii;  Navy  Department,  Ijairs  Relating  to  the 
Xavt/  (IS'.JS),  7-21;  M.  Schaflf,  Spirit  of  Old 
West  Point  (1907);  E.  H.  Pitcairn,  Unwrit- 
ten Laws  and  Ideals  of  Active  Careers  (1899), 
53-129.  C.  G.  C. 

SERVITUDE,  Generally,  the  condition  of 
being  buinul  to  service.  In  property  law,  a 
charge  or  burden  resting  upon  one  estate 
for  the  benetit  of  another.  Tlie  term  is  de- 
rived from  the  civil  law,  and  is  approxi- 
mately the  correlative  of  the  common  law 
easement.  Thus  if  A  has  a  right  of  way  over 
B's  land,  the  latter  is  said  to  be  subject  to 
a  servitude.  H.  M.  B. 

SERVITUDE,  INVOLUNTARY.  See  In- 
toluntaby  Servitude. 

SERVITUDE  OF  PERSONS.  A  personal 
servitude  is  the  condition  of  being  bound  to 
service.  While  involuntary  servitude  except 
as  a  punishment  for  crime  is  abolished,  there 
are  relations  recognized  by  law  which  impose 
some  measure  of  personal  service  on  the  part 
of  one  person  toward  anotlier,  such  as  those 
of  husband  and  wife  and  parent  and  child.  An 
obligation  of  service  also  arises  out  of  the 
contract  of  apprenticeship.  See  Involuntary 
Seevitude;  Thieteenth  Amendment. 

E.  McC. 

SERVITUDES,  INTERNATIONAL.  The 
word  servitude  used  in  Roman  law  to  imply 
an  obligation  upon  a  person  to  refrain  from  or 
to  permit  some  act  to  be  done  {Digest,  VIII, 
I,  15),  in  international  law  implies  an  obliga- 
ti'  1  of  a  servient  state  not  to  act  in  a  certain 
manner  or  to  allow  a  foreign  state  to  do  some 
act.  Servitudes  may  arise  from  custom,  pre- 
scription, or  from  treaty  agreement.  The 
right  of  innocent  passage  through  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  a  state  by  ships  of  a  foreign 
state  is  regarded  as  a  general  servitude.  An 
obligation  not  to  fortify  a  certain  place  may 
be  a  negative  servitude.  The  obligation  to 
allow  exceptional  use  of  the  territorial  waters 
by  a  foreign  state  would  be  of  the  nature  of 
a  positive  servitude.  Confusion  has  often 
arisen  in  the  discussion  of  servitudes  from 
failure  to  recognize  that  the  servitude  is  in 
efiFect  a  restriction  on  the  exercise  of  a  state's 
jurisdiction  rather  than  on  its  sovereignty. 
Servitudes  received  much  attention  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Fi.sheries  case  in  1909.  See 
Extraterritoriality  ;  Fisheries,  Interna- 
tional; Navigation  of  International  Riv- 
ers; Suzerainty:  Tkrritory  in  Interna- 
tional Law.  References:  J.  C.  Bluntschli,  Le 
Droit  International   (5th  ed.,  1895),  §§  353  et 


serj.;  M.  Fabre,  Des  servitudes  dans  Ic  Droit 
International  (1901):  W.  E.  Hall,  Int.  Law 
(<ith  ed.,  1909),  ch.  ii ;  J.  B.  :Moore,  Digest  of 
hit.  Law  (190G),  I,  774  et  seq.,  II,  18;  P. 
Pradier-Fod4r6,  Traitd  de  Droit  Int.  Public 
(1SS5^190(;),  II,  §§  834  et  seq.;  A.  Rivier, 
Prinvipes  du  Droit  de  (Jens  (1896);  G.  G. 
Wilson,  Int.  Law  (1910),  153.  G.  G.  W. 

SESSION  OF  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES.  The 
national  legislatures  of  nearly  all  countries 
either  by  constitutional  requirement  or  by  usage 
hold  annual  sessions.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  requires  Congress  to  assemble  at 
least  once  a  year,  on  the  first  Monday  in  Decem- 
ber, unless  Congress  shall  by  law  fix  a  different 
day  (Art.  I,  Sec.  IV,  K  2),  Each  Congress 
holds  two  regular  sessions,  one  styled  the  long 
session  which  convenes  on  the  first  ^Monday 
in  December  of  the  year  following  the  elec- 
tion and  continues  until  adjournment  in  the 
late  spring  or  early  summer  of  the  next  year; 
and  one,  known  as  the  short  session,  whicU 
convenes  on  the  same  day  in  the  even  numbered 
years  and  continues  until  the  expiration  of 
the  terms  of  its  members  on  the  fourth  of 
March  following.  In  addition  to  the  two  reg- 
ular sessions  there  may  be  as  many  extraor- 
dinary sessions  as  the  executive  may  see  fit  to 
convene.  Since  the  Constitution  went  into  ef- 
fect there  have  been  eighteen  such  sessions, 
including  that  of  the  Sixty-third  Congress. 

The  number,  time,  frequency  and  sometimes 
tlie  lengtli  of  the  sessions  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures are  regulated  by  the  state  constitutions. 
Three  of  them  declare  that  the  legislature 
shall  be  "frequently  convened."  In  six  states, 
(Georgia  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina  and  New  York),  annual 
sessions  are  now  held.  In  Alabama  the  legis- 
lature meets  quadrenially.  In  the  remaining 
states  biennial  sessions  are  the  rule.  In  all  of 
them  extraordinary  sessions  naay  be  convened 
by  the  executive  subject  to  the  common  re- 
quirement that  the  subjects  which  may  be 
considered  at  such  session  must  be  specified  in 
the  proclamation  calling  it  and  subject  also 
to  restrictions  as  to  the  length  of  the  session. 
The  constitutions  of  a  number  of  states  limit 
the  length  of  the  session  to  a  certain  number  of 
days.  In  others,  particularly  where  the  per 
diem  method  of  compensation  prevails,  the 
constitution  usually  provides  that  after  a  cer- 
tain numlDer  of  days,  the  pay  of  members  shall 
cease  wholly  or  in  part.  The  purpose  of  such 
limitations  is  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  legislatures  to  expedite  their  business  and 
to  protect  the  state  against  the  evils  of  exces- 
sive legislation. 

See  Congress;  Extra  Session;  Legisla- 
ture and  Legislative  Reform;  State  Legis- 
latltie. 

References:  A.  C.  Hinds,  House  Manual 
(1909),  Am.  Year  Book,  1912,  176.  177. 

James  W.  Gabneb. 
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SETTLEMENTS,    COLLEGE— SEWARD   WHIGS 


SETTLEMENTS,  COLLEGE.  A  term  de- 
noting neighborhood  social  centers  where  uni- 
versity or  college  trained  social  Avorkers  re- 
side and  seek  to  improve  home  and  industrial 
conditions  and  sanitary  surroundings,  and 
provide  opportunities  for  a  normal  social  life. 
In  1860  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  founded  in 
London  the  "Working  Men's  College"  where 
classes  were  taught  by  Cambridge  graduates. 
In  1885  Toynbee  Hall  was  founded  by  Oxford 
men.  In  1887  the  movement  was  inaugurated 
in  America  by  Dr.  Stanton  Coit's  establish- 
ment of  the  Neighborhood  Guild  (later  the 
University  Settlement)  in  New  York.  The 
movement  rapidly  spread  to  practically  all  tlie 
leading  American  cities. 

See  Charities,  Associated;  Public  !Mob- 
Ai.s,  Care  for;  Social  Reform  Problems. 

Reference:  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  A'eio  Encyclopedia 
of  Social  Reform    (1908),  1106-1109. 

O.  C.  H. 

SETTLEMENTS,  SOCIAL.  Social  settle- 
ments are  usually  places  of  residence  in  the 
poorer  districts  of  large  cities  where  men  and 
women  live  and  share  their  educational  ad- 
vantages with  tlieir  less  fortunate  brethren 
on  a  plane  of  fraternity  and  in  an  endeavor  to 
understand  and  interpret  the  neighborhood 
life  and  the  industrial  stfindards  of  widely 
separated  groups  of  people.  Usually  civic  and 
moral  efforts  to  give  expression  to  a  more  real 
democracy  furnish  the  chief  continuous  pur- 
pose. 

Some  settlements  are  distinctly  religious  in 
character,  though  most  of  them  do  not  of- 
ficially conduct  religious  meetings.  Som.e  are 
organized  solely  for  men  residents  and  otlier 
for  women  alone.  All  find  the  best  opportun- 
ities for  work  are  with  the  children  and 
young  people  of  their  neighborhoods,  organiz- 
ing them  in  clubs  for  education  and  recreation, 
and  til  rough  them  getting  the  readiest  access 
to  the  homes  and  the  real  problems  of  the 
lives  of  the  people. 

The  movement  began  with  Edward  Dcnnison, 
in  England,  in  1867,  when  he,  as  a  young  man 
r.f  wealth  and  position,  took  lodgings  in  East 
London,  and  l)tgan  to  visit  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  Toynbee  Hall  was  established 
in  1KH4  and  the  Woman's  University  Settle- 
ment in  London  in  1887.  In  America,  Dr. 
Stanton  Coit  founded  the  Neighborhood  Guild 
in  New  ^■ork  in  1S,S6.  Out  of  lliis  grew  the 
University  Settlement,  now  housed  in  a  splend- 
idly e(|uipped  building  of  its  own.  The  Col- 
lege Settlement  (women  residents)  in  New 
York  and  Hull  Hoiisc  in  Cliicago  date  from 
18Hn.  There  are  413  settlement  organizations 
in  the  United  States  listed  in  the  latest  Unnrl- 
hnnk  of  Srttlrmrnts  (  I'.H  1  ) .  j)ubliHhed  by  the 
RuHsell  Sngo  Foundation,  which  also  has  in 
preparation  a  second  volume  on  tlie  history 
and  present  tendencies  of  settlenu-nt  work  in 
the  United  States. 


Settlement  workers  have  acquired  a  valuable 
fund  of  information  that  is  used  constantly 
through  service  on  public  commissions,  on 
committees,  in  civic  and  political  movements 
of  all  kinds,  and  by  the  administrative  depart- 
ments of  state  and  city  governments  in  deal- 
ing with  many  troublesome  problems  concern- 
ing immigration,  labor  laws,  public  health  and 
sanitation,  especially  as  alfecting  our  foreign 
population. 

See  Settlemexts,  College. 

References:  Jane  Addams,  Ticcnty  Tears  at 
Hull  House  (1910);  C.  R.  Henderson,  Social 
Settlements  (1898);  R.  A.  Woods  and  A.  .1. 
Kennedy,  Handbook  of  Settlements  (1911); 
G.  S.  'white,  "The  Social  Settlement  after 
Twenty-five  Years"  in  Harvard  Theological  Re- 
view   (January,   1911). 

Samuel  McCune  Lindsay. 

SEVENTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  In  re- 
sponse to  requests  by  the  legislatures  of  more 
than  30  states.  Congress  proposed  in  1912  an 
amendment  to  the  Federal  Constitution  pro- 
viding for  the  election  of  United  States  Sena- 
tors by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The  te.xt  of 
the  ameiulment  was  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  the  T'nited  States  shall  be  com- 
piisfd  of  two  Senators  from  eadi  state,  elected  by 
the  people  thereof,  for  six  .vears;  and  each  Sena- 
tor sluill  have  one  vote.  The  ele<'tors  iu  each  state 
shall  have  the  (lualitications  re(iiiisite  for  electors 
of  the  most  mnueroiis  branch  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
vf  any  state  in  the  Sen.-ite.  the  executive  authority 
of  such  state  shall  issue  writs  of  clec-tion  to  till 
such  vacancies:  I'roiidril ,  Tliat  tlie  le.Lrislature  of 
any  state  may  empower  the  executive  thereof  to 
make  temporary  ai)pointnients  until  the  people 
till  the  vacancies  by  election  as  the  legislature 
ni:iy   direct. 

This  amendment  shall  not  be  construed  as 
to  effect  the  election  or  term  of  any  Senator 
chosen  before  it  becomes  valid  as  part  of  the 
Constitution. 

The  proposing  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
House  on  April  13  and  by  the  Senate  on  June 
12.  Before  its  passage  in  the  Senate  the 
amendment  had  been  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three  states,  Massachusetts  (May  22), 
Arizona  (June  3),  and  Minnesota  (June  10). 
Less  than  a  year  after  its  submission  the  Sev- 
enteenth Amendment  received  its  thirty-sixth 
ratification  (Wisconsin,  .May  0.  191:?)  and  was 
|)roclaimed  as  part  of  the  Constitution  on  May 
31.  li»13.  The  first  Senator  elected  by  popular 
vote  was  Augustus  0.  Bacon  of  Georgia,  chosen 
on  July  If),  1913,  to  succeeed  himself  for  the 
term  expiring  in  1919.  See  Senators,  Elec- 
tion of.  Reference:  .l»i.  Year  Book,  11)10, 
and  year  by  year.  F.  G.  W. 

SEWARD   WHIGS.      A   name  given    in   New 

York    politics,    to   distinguish    those   ap|irovint» 

Seward's  course   in   the   U.   S.   Senate   in    IS.'iO 

ri'ganling     the     compromise     meastires.        See 

I  CoMrKOMisK  of  1S.")0;  Sewaud.  W.  II. ;  Silver 

I  Grays;  W  hk;  I'ahiy.  J.  S. 
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SEWARD,  WILLIAM  HENRY.  William  IL 
Si'waiil  (ISOl-lSTii)  wtis  burn  at  Floiiihi,  N. 
Y.,  May  16,  1801.  In  1822  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  rose  rajiidly  to  iiroinineiu'e. 
He  at  first  identified  hinisi'lf  with  tlie  "lUick- 
tail"  wing  of  the  Democrats,  led  by  Tompkins; 
while  a  close  friendship  with  Thurlow  Weed 
continued  through  life.  In  1824,  however,  he 
joined  the  Anti-Masons,  though  declining  a 
proffered  nomination  to  Congress.  In  Ifi'M) 
he  became  state  senator,  and  in  1834  was 
nominated  by  the  Whigs  for  governor,  but  was 
defeated  by  Marcy.  He  was  elected  governor 
in  1838,  and  reelected  in  1840.  He  still  re- 
mained a  Whig,  showed  pronounced  hostility 
to  slavery,  and  was  a  prominent  speaker  in 
the  presidential  campaigns  of  1S44  and  1848. 
In  1849  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
and  his  "higher  law"  speech  of  ilareli  11,  18.10, 
made  him  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti- 
slavery  forces.  He  opposed  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill,  but  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in 
1855  notwithstanding.  In  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1856  he  supported  Fremont,  the 
Republican  candidate,  and  was  apparently  the 
leading  Republican  candidate  for  President  in 
1860.  After  Lincoln's  nomination  he  took  part 
in  the  campaign,  and  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  State,  in  which  office  his  diplomatic  ability 
was  of  great  service  in  the  difficult  conditions 
of  civil  war.  An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  as- 
sassinate him,  as  well  as  Lincoln,  was  made 
on  April  14,  1865.  He  retained  his  secretary- 
ship throughout  Johnson's  administration, 
negotiated  the  treaty  for  the  Annexation  of 
Alaska,  and  conducted  unsuccessful  negotia- 
tions for  the  annexation  of  Santa  Domingo 
and  the  Dutch  Islands.  He  died  at  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  October  10,  1872.  See  Alaska,  Annex- 
ation OF;  Republican  Party;  Slavery  Con- 
TBON'ERSY;  State,  DEPARTMENT  OF.  References: 
W.  H.  Seward,  Works  (1883)  ;  F.  W.  Seward, 
Seiixird  at  Washington  (1891)  ;  T.  K.  Lothrop, 
William  Henry  Seward  (1896);  F.  Bancroft, 
Life  of  William  H.  Seicurd    (1900). 

W.  MacD. 

SEWERS  AND  SEWAGE  DISPOSAL.  Na- 
ture of  Sewage. — The  disposal  of  human  ex- 
crement and  other  domestic  and  manufactur- 
ing wastes  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  functions 
of  the  modern  municipality  and  it  presents 
some  of  the  most  difficult  problems  with  whicli 
the  sanitary  engineer  has  to  deal. 

The  term  sewage  is  applied  to  the  liquid  or 
semiliquid  wastes  from  residences  and  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Sewers  are  the  un- 
derground pipes  that  collect  and  convey  this 
waste,  usually  by  gravity,  to  some  central 
point  where  it  may  be  discharged  or  disposed 
of  otherwise.  They  are  often  designed  to  serve 
also  as  drains  for  carrying  off  the  surface 
water  from  the  streets,  but  in  modern  practice 
it  is  considered  best  to  have  separate  pipes  for 
sewage  and  for  surface  drainage.     The  sewage 


of  American  cities  is  mostly  water,  there  being 
only  one  or  two  parts  of  solids  to  one  tliousand 
parts  of  water.  The  solid  matter  consists  of 
both  organic  and  inorganic  matter,  and  about 
two-thirds  of  it  is  held  in  solution  or  in  colloid 
suspension.  The  quantity  of  sewage  produced 
in  any  city  is  about  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
water  consumed. 

The  organic  matter  of  sewage  is  subject  to 
putrefaction  and  in  that  condition  may  become 
not  only  very  offensive  to  the  smell  but  dele- 
terious to  the  public  health.  Sewage  may 
carry  the  specific  germs  of  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  and  if  discharged  into  bodies 
of  water  used  for  drinking,  may  introduce 
tliese  specific  germs  into  the  human  system, 
causing  epidemics  of  the  disease.  Thus,  ty- 
phoid fever  is  nearly  always  caused  by  drink- 
ing sewage-contaminated  water  containing  t!io 
germ  of  that  disease,  called  the  typhoid  bacil- 
lus. For  tliis  reason  the  practice  of  discharg- 
ing raw  sewage  in  considerable  quantities  into 
streams  or  bodies  of  water  likely  to  be  used  for 
domestic  purposes  is  now  generally  condemned, 
and  great  attention  is  given  to  methods  of 
treating  or  purifying  sewage  before  it  is  tlms 
discharged.  However,  where  small  quantities 
of  sewage  are  discharged  into  large  quantities 
of  water  the  danger  is  not  very  great,  since 
the  organic  matter  is  rapidly  oxidized  and 
rendered  harmless. 

Purification. — A  number  of  methods  of  puri- 
fying sewage  are  in  use.  A  preliminary  treat- 
ment common  to  most  of  these  is  the  passage 
of  the  sewage  through  screens  to  remove  tlie 
coarser  masses,  such  as  sticks,  rags  and  other 
debris.  Settling  basins,  in  which  the  sewage 
is  quiescent,  or  flows  very  slowly,  allow  a  part 
of  the  solid  matter  to  settle  to  the  bottom,  the 
partially  purified  liquid  flowing  off.  The  de- 
posit on  the  bottom  (called  sludge)  is  periodi- 
cally removed.  The  separation  and  settling  of 
the  solid  matter  may  be  expedited  by  the  use 
of  certain  chemicals  mixed  with  the  sewage. 
Treatment  of  the  raw  sewage  with  certain 
chemicals,  such  as  hypochloride  of  lime,  sul- 
phate of  copper,  etc..  is  sometimes  employed 
to  destroy  the  living  organisms. 

In  many  European  cities  the  raw  sewage 
is  distributed  over  areas  of  land  outside  the 
city,  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  and  ab- 
sorbed by  the  soil,  and  the  organic  matter  rap- 
idly oxidized.  This  method  is  not  regarded 
with  favor  in  America. 

The  present  tendency  in  American  as  well  as 
European  practice  is  toward  the  employment 
of  what  are  called  bacterial  processes  of  puri- 
fication. In  these  the  object  is  to  cultivate 
and  facilitate  the  oxidising  action  of  beneficent 
(harmless)  bacteria  w-hich  greatly  reduces  the 
solid  organic  matter  and  permits  the  inorganic 
matter  to  settle  more  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of 
the  containing  tanks.  Two  somewhat  dif- 
ferent plans  are  in  use.  In  the  one  (called 
contract  beds)    the  sewage  is   run   into  tanks 
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which  are  first  filled  with  coarse  broken  stone 
or  other  materials,  allowed  to  stand  for  a  cer- 
tain period  and  the  liquid  tlien  discharged. 
After  a  period  of  rest  and  aeration  the  opera- 
tion is  repeated.  A  mass  of  bacteria  soon 
forms  over  the  surface  of  the  stones  and  these 
rapidly  oxidize  a  large  part  of  the  organic 
matter.  In  the  other  (called  sprinkling  filters) 
the  raw  sewage  is  sprinkled  over  a  bed  of 
course  gravel  or  broken  stone  where  like  bac- 
terial action  takes  place.  In  these  bacterial 
processes  those  organisms  that  are  detriment- 
al to  the  public  health  are  largely  destroyed 
and  the  liquid  effluent  may  safely  be  discharged 
into  running  streams.  But  in  some  cases  it 
is  further  purified  by  filtering  through  beds  of 
sand. 

Sewer  Construction. — Sewer  systems  are  usu- 
ally owned  and  controlled  by  tlie  municipality. 
In  a  few  cases,  notably  New  Orleans  until  re- 
cently, the  sewers  were  constructed  and  operat- 
ed under  a  franchise  from  the  municipality  by 
a  private  corporation  which  charged  the  users 
a  connection  and  service  fee.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  the  cost  of  the  sewer  system  is  borne 
by  the  corporation,  the  cost  of  construction 
being  met  from  tiie  sale  of  bonds.  In  other 
cities  the  cost  of  construction  is  specially  as- 
sessed against  the  property  benefitted.  In 
many  cities  the  territory  sewered  is  divided  in- 
to sewerage  districts  and  each  district  is 
specially  assessed  for  the  cost  of  its  own  sew- 
ers, various  methods  of  ai)i)iying  the  assess- 
ment Wing  adopted  for  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  tlie  cost.  The  cost  of  maintenance  and 
operation  is,  in  nearly  all  cases,  provided  for 
out  of  general  funds  raised  by  taxation. 

See  (Jakhace    Removal;    IIealtu,    Public, 

REOrLATIOX   OF. 

References:  J.  W.  Adams,  Seiccrs  and 
DruiuH  for  I'opulous  Districts  (0th  ed.,  1902)  ; 
H.  P.  Raikcs,  Hewage  Disposal  Works  (1908)  ; 
A.  P.  Folwell,  Seitsifjc  (6th  ed.,  1911);  Am. 
Year  liooh;  lUll,  458,'  4.^9,  ibid,  1D12,  289,  5(>(), 
640,  781 ;  sewerage  statistics  of  American 
cities  in  Municipal  Journal  and  Enf/in-rcring, 
May  .'5.   1911.  Samif:l  Wiiinery. 

SEXES.  See  Sikfraoe;  Social  Evil.  Reo- 
ri.ATioN  or;  Woman  SriniACiE;  Woman's 
Labor;  Woman's  Lboal  Rights. 

SEYMOUR,  HORATIO.  Horatio  Seymour 
(1810-1880)  was  born  at  Pompey  Hill.  X.  Y.. 
May  .31,  1810.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
18.32.  but  did  not  practice.  From  1833  to 
1839  he  was  military  secretary  to  Oovernor 
Mnrcy,  and  in  1842.  1844.  and  184.')  was  a 
memluT  of  the  as.sembly,  serving  ns  speaker 
during  the  latter  year.  He  was  a  drlegate  to 
the  Dcmncratic  national  eonvf-nlion  in  18,')2. 
and  the  Hame  Vf-ar  was  elected  governor. 
T-arRely  heranse  of  his  veto  of  a  prohibition 
bill,  he  was  dffcnted  for  r<'<'Ieit  ion  in  ^^^1^. 
He  was  a  delegate  to  tlie  Democratic  national 


convention  in  1856,  but  declined  a  diplomatic 
post  tendered  him  by  Buchanan.  He  sided 
witii  the  Union  cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  and  as  governor  from  1862  to  1864 
aided  in  the  suppression  of  the  draft  riots  in 
Xew  York  City;  but  he  was  opposed  to  many 
of  Lincoln's  measures,  and  publicly  criticized 
them.  In  1868  he  was  nominated  for  the  presi- 
dency by  the  Democrats,  and  received  80  elec- 
toral votes  against  214  for  Grant.  He  died 
near  Utica,  February  12,  1886.  See  Demo- 
cratic Party.  References:  J.  D.  McCabe,  Life 
of  Horatio  Seymour  (ISCS);  DeA.  S.  Alex- 
ander, Pol.  nist.  of  the  State  of  N.  T.  (1906), 
11.  Ill;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (1893- 
1905).  W.  MacD. 

SHAYS'  REBELLION.  In  1786  the  social 
conditions  of  Massachusetts,  like  those  of 
some  of  the  other  states,  were  badly  deranged. 
The  malcontents  in  ^Massachusetts  were  led 
by  Daniel  Shays,  and  armed  conflict  broke  out 
between  them  and  the  government  of  Massa- 
chusetts. There  were  serious  uprisings  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state.  One  of  the  objects  of 
the  insurgents  was  to  prevent  the  courts  from 
sitting  and  thus  delay  the  trial  of  cases  against 
the  unfortunate.  General  Lincoln  took  charge 
of  the  state  forces  and  succeeded  in  dispersing 
the  rebels.  The  trouble,  lasting  for  some 
months,  sorely  tried  the  government  of  the 
new  state.  The  rebellion  must  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  natural  consequences  of  social 
and  industrial  disorganization  growing  out 
of  a  great  war,  which  liad  stirred  society  to  its 
depths,  because  it  was  not  only  a  revolution 
but  a  civil  war.  See  Confeder.\tion.  Refer- 
ences: A.  C.  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation 
and  Constitution  (1905),  ch.  x;  J.  B.  McMas- 
ter,  Hist,  of  the  People  of  the  U.  S.  (1907),  I, 
299-330;  J.  Fiske,  Critical  Period  (1890),  177- 
186.  A.  C.  McL. 

SHERIFF.  One  of  the  principal  county  of- 
ficers, representing  the  executive  power  of  the 
state  within  the  county:  and  more  specifically 
the  chief  conservator  of  the  peace  and  execu- 
tive agent  of  the  judicial  courts.  It  is  the 
oldest,  and  may  he  called  tlie  constituent 
county   oflice. 

English  Precedent. — In  the  earliest  days  in 
England  the  sliire  reeve,  or  sherifT,  was  pri- 
marily the  steward  of  the  royal  estates;  but 
in  the  later  .\nglo-Saxon  period  he  became 
also  the  president  aixl  chief  executive  of  the 
shire  court.  After  tlie  Xorman  conquest,  the 
office  of  sheriff  was  further  developed  as  tho 
cliief  agent  of  a  strongly  centralized  perfec- 
toral  administration.  His  judicial  functions 
and  financial  powers  were  increased;  and  he 
was  also  the  local  agent  of  the  Crown  in  mili- 
tary alTairs  and  as  chief  police  magistrate. 

Local  opposition  to  abuses  by  the  sherifTs 
and  disfnist  )>y  the  Crown  of  the  fendeney 
1   wards    hereditary    ap|)ointments    led,   during 
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the  Plantaganet  period,  to  a  decline  in  the 
powers  and  importance  of  the  ofVice.  The  de- 
velopment of  feudal  manorial  courts,  the  itin- 
erant royal  courts,  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  later  the  municipal  boroughs,  and  a  spe- 
cial system  of  revenue  otVicials,  reduced  the 
authority  of  the  sheriff  until  he  became  simply 
a  conservator  of  tlie  peace,  ministerial  agent 
of  the  courts  and  returning  oflicer  of  elections. 

In  England,  the  ofilce  has  remained  one  of 
much  dignity,  and  the  annual  appointments 
by  the  Crown  are  made  from  land  t)wners  of 
social  position;  while  the  active  work  is  per- 
formed by  a  permanent  staff  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  an  under  sheriff  who  holds 
his  position  continiuiusly. 

American  Type. — Sheriffs  were  provided,  in 
the  American  colonies,  with  the  organization 
of  counties :  and  at  first  were  appointed  by  the 
governors.  But  as  early  as  1705  the  sheriffs 
in  Pennsylvania  became  elective  in  eacli 
county;  and  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteentli 
century  the  system  of  local  election  had  been 
generally  established,  and  is  now  followed  in 
all  the  states  except  Rliode  Island,  where 
sheriffs  are  chosen  annually  by  the  general  as- 
sembly. The  usual  term  is  two  years,  but  in 
a  few  states  the  term  is  for  four  years.  In 
many  states  reelection  is  restricted ;  in  several 
states  sheriffs  may  be  removed  for  cause  by 
the  governor. 

Functions. — The  importance  of  the  oflfice  has 
been  further  diminished  in  this  countrj'  by 
the  development  of  other  officers,  such  as 
county  treasurers  and  collectors,  and  prosecut- 
ing  attorneys. 

As  conservator  of  the  peace,  the  sheriff  is 
the  representative  of  the  sovereign  power  of 
the  state:  and  his  power  in  this  field  is  largely 
discretionary.  This  authority  is  of  special  im- 
portance in  times  of  serious  disturbances, 
when  it  is  his  duty  to  take  measui'es  to  con- 
trol disorder,  and  if  necessary  to  call  on  the 
governor  for  military  aid.  But  in  ordinary 
times,  this  function  of  the  sheriff  is  of  less 
importance,  as  there  are  no  organized  forces 
of  county  police. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  sheriff's  office  is  as 
executive  agent  of  the  judicial  courts.  He,  or 
his  deputies,  attends  the  court  sessions,  serves 
summons,  warrants  of  arrest  and  subpoenas, 
and  executes  the  judgments  of  the  courts.  lie 
has  charge  of  the  county  jail,  and  also  the 
hanging  of  those  sentenced  to  death,  except  in 
the  states  where  the  death  penalty  is  electro- 
cution at  the  state  penitentiaries.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  these  ministerial  duties,  the  sheriff 
is  held  to  strict  accountability. 

In  some  states  there  are  survivals  of  other 
functions,  as  in  several  southern  states  where 
the  sheriff  is  tax  collector  and  public  admin- 
istrator. 

Sheriffs  in  the  United  States  are  most  com- 
monly paid  by  fees;  but  in  several  states  a 
svstem  of  fixed  salaries  has  been  established. 


Difficulties. — The  present  position  of  the 
slicrilf  allows  a  coiilliet  between  old  traditions 
which  held  it  the  chief  county  post  and  the 
actual  powers  which  make  it  one  among  a 
number  of  coordinate  offices;  while  the  system 
of  local  election  serves  to  confuse  his  legal 
position  as  an  agent  of  the  state.  The  office 
tends  to  be  a  center  of  local  politics;  and  as 
the  sheriff  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  his 
deputies,  these  have  not  been  brought  under 
the  merit  system.  For  the  bulk  of  the  routine 
ministerial  work  of  the  office  a  permanent  ad- 
ministrative staff  would  be  more  effective. 

See  County  Government;  Order,  Mainte- 
nance OF;  State  Judiciary. 

References:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Government 
in  Counties,  Toicns  and  YiUarfcs  (190G),  lOG- 
112;  J.  G.  Crocker,  Duties  of  l^heriffs   (1899). 

John  A.  Fairlie. 

SHERMAN  ANTI-TRUST  ACT,  JUDICIAL 
INTERPRETATION  OF.  The  Sherman  Anti- 
Tiiist  Act  was  passed  July  2,  1890.  Its  im- 
portant provisions  are  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Every  contract,  combination  in  the 
form  of  trust  or  otherwise,  or  couspiriicy  in  re- 
straint of  trade  or  commerce  among  several  states, 
or  witti  foreign  nations,  is  hereby  declared  to  be 
illegal. 

Every  person  who  shall  make  any  such  contract 
or  engage  in.  any  such  combination  or  conspiracy, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
conviction  tliereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not 
exceeding  five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both  said  punish- 
ments,  in   the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Section  2.  Every  person  who  shall  monopolize, 
or  attempt  to  monopolize  or  combine  or  conspire 
with  any  other  person  or  persons,  to  monopolize 
any  part  of  the  trade  or  commerce  among  the 
several  states,  or  with  foreign  nations,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemoanor,  and,  on  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  not  exceed- 
ing five  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  by  both  said  punishments, 
in   the  discretion  of  the  court. 

This  act  has  been  the  subject  of  a  number 
of  judicial  interpretations  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  1895,  a  suit  was  brought  to  prevent 
the  purchase  by  the  American  Sugar  Refining 
Company  of  four  refineries  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  ground  that  the  purchase  was  a  violation 
of  the  Sherman  Act  (United  States  vs.  E.  C. 
Knight  Co.,  156  U.  8.  1).  Tlie  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  the  act  applied  only  to  restraints 
of  interstate  trade :  that  the  business  of  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  was  pri- 
marily manufacturing:  this  fact  did  not  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  in  asserting 
its  authority  over  all  combinations  of  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  organized  under  the  laws 
of  particular  states.  This  decision  was  con- 
sidered to  legalize,  so  far  as  the  Sherman  Act 
was  concerned,  the  large  combinations,  or- 
ganized as  holding  companies  under  the  laws 
of  New  Jersey. 

Since  the  Knight  case  was  decided,  however, 
a  series  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court,  be- 
ginning with  the  Northern  Securities  decision 
in  1903,  has  broadened  the  interpretation  of 
the  Sherman  Act.     In  the  Northern  Securities 
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case  (193  U.  S.  197),  of  the  Knight  case  it  is 
said: 

It  was  hold  that  the  agreement  or  agreen  ents 
there  involved  had  reference  only  to  the  manu- 
facture or  production  of  sugar  by  those  engaged 
in  tho  alleged  combination  ;  but  if  it  had  directly 
embraced  interstate  or  internation  commerce,  it 
would  then  have  been  covered  by  the  anti-trust 
act  and  would  have  been  illegal. 

The  leading  case  involving  this  point  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  over  contracts  in 
restraint  of  interstate  commerce,  is  Loewe  vs. 
Lawlcr  (208  U.  S.  274),  where  the  Danbury 
Hatters  Union  had  instituted  a  boycott  to 
destroy  the  business  of  a  manufacturer  of 
hats.  It  was  alleged  in  the  demurrer  to  the 
complaint  that  the  complainants  resided  at 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  and  were  "located  and 
doing  business  as  manufacturers  and  sellers  of 
hats  there."  The  Supreme  Court  held,  without 
dissent,  that  a  combination  to  boycott  the  goods 
of  the  Danbury  manufacturers  and  prevent 
their  sale  in  states  otlier  than  Connecticut  was 
in  restraint  of  interstate  trade.  Tlie  Supreme 
Court  in  recent  decisions  declaring  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  and  American  Tobacco  Companies  to 
be  illegal  combinations  and  finally  and  formal- 
ly rejected  the  view  wiiich  was  drawn  from  tlie 
Knight  case.  It  is  now  settled  tliat  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  manufacturing  and  selling 
in  various  states  are  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  if  they  represent  unlawful  re- 
straints of  trade,  tiiey  are  prohibited  by  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  law.  Other  leading  cases 
arising  under  the  Sherman  law  are  L'nited 
States  vs.  Addyston  Pipe  Company  (see  Addy- 
sTo.N  Pipe  Case)  (175  U.  8.  211),  and  Swift 
va.  United  States  (196  U.  S.  375,  396),  and 
United  States  v.9.  Trans-Missouri  Freight  Asso- 
ciation   (166   U.  S.   390). 

See    Addyston     Pipe     Case;     Corporatiox 

ClIARTER.S;  El.KINS  AcT;  MONOPOLIES;  NORTH- 
ERN Securities  Case;  Reasonableness  in 
Re.straint  ok  Tkade;  Restraint  of  Trade; 
Tri-sts. 

References:  \V.  Z.  Ripley.  Trusts,  Pools  and 
Corporations  (1905),  v,  86-104,  xiv,  322-38; 
Victor  Morawetz,  "The  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Act"  in  Am.  Econ.  Assoc.  Quart.,  3d  Scries,  II 
(1910),  321-28;  "Spirit  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Law"  in  \a(i<rti,  XC  (1910),  204-205;  T.  Mar- 
liurg,  ".Amendment  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust 
Law"  in  .Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  .An- 
tinh,  XXXII,  190S,  .'{4  42:  C.  H.  Alontagiie, 
"Future  of  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law"  in  In- 
dcprndrnt,  LXV  (July  16,  1908),  137-164; 
A.  n.  Walker,  Hint,  of  thr  Sherman  Ijaw 
(1910);  Frdrrnl  A  nti-Triint  I)rri.<iions,  .\nli- 
TruHt  Art  of  IHUn  (cases  decide*!  in  U.  S. 
CourtH.  1890-1906  published  in  1907);  Am. 
Yrar  ftnolc,   I'.HD,  and  year  by  year. 

Edward  Sherwood  Mead. 

SHERMAN,  JOHN,  .l.-bn  Sherman  (1823- 
1900)  waH  born  at  LnncaHter.  Ohio,  May  10, 
1823.     In  1S44  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He 


was  a  delegate  to  the  Whig  national  con- 
ventions of  1848  and  1852.  and  in  1855  pre- 
sided over  the  first  Republican  convention  in 
Ohio.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  to 
Congress,  and  sat  in  the  House  until  1861. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  House  committee 
which  investigated  affairs  in  Kansas,  in  1850, 
and  signed  the  majority  report  condemning 
the  course  of  the  proslavery  faction.  In  1861 
lie  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from 
Ohio,  holding  his  seat  until  1877.  As  mem- 
ber and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance 
he  exercised  a  commanding  influence,  and  was 
the  author  of  the  refunding  act  of  1870,  and 
of  the  act  of  1875  for  the  resumption  of  specie  J 
payment.  From  1877  to  1881  he  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  his  greatest  achievement  in 
this  capacity  being  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment,  January  1,  1879.  In  1881  he  was 
again  elected  Senator,  retaining  his  seat  until 
1897.  He  was  the  author  of  the  "Sherman 
Act"  of  1890,  for  the  compulsory  purchase 
of  silver  and  the  issuance  thereon  of  legal- 
tender  treasury  notes;  and  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  anti-trust  act  of  the  same  date.  In 
1884  and  1888  he  sought  unsuccessfully  the 
Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency.  In 
1897  he  was  for  a  brief  time  Secretary  of 
State.  He  died  at  Washington,  October  22, 
1900.  See  Republican  Party;  Trhiasury  De- 
partment. References:  John  Sherman,  Recol- 
lections of  Forty  Years  (1895),  Tlie  Sherman 
Letters  (1894);  T.  E.  Burton,  John  Sherman 
(1906);  A.  K.  McClure,  Recollections  of  Half 
a  Century   (1902).  W.  MacD. 

SHERMAN,  ROGER.  Roger  Sherman  (1721- 
1793)  was  born  at  Newton,  Massachusetts, 
April  19,  1721.  He  learned  the  trade  of  shoe- 
maker, educated  himself,  and  in  1754  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  The  next  year  he  repre- 
sented X>w  Milford,  Conn.,  to  whicii  place 
he  had  removed  in  1743,  in  the  assembly,  and 
subsequently  held  minor  judicial  ofllces.  In 
1761  lie  removed  to  New  Haven.  From  1766 
to  1789  he  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court 
of  Connecticut,  from  1766  to  1785  a  member 
of  the  senate,  and  from  1784  to  1793  mayor 
of  New  Haven.  He  sat  in  the  Continental 
Congress  from  1774  to  1781.  and  in  the  Con- 
federation Congress  until  1784.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  to  draft  the  Declara- 
tion of  Tndej)endence.  and  signed  that  iiistru- 
meiit.  Ill  the  Federal  Convention  he  took 
a  leading  hut  conservative  part,  being  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  advocacy  of  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  states  in  Congress.  From 
1789  to  1791  he  was  a  meml)er  of  Congress, 
and  was  then  elecled  to  the  Senate,  retain- 
ing his  seat  until  his  deatii,  July  23,  1793, 
at  New  Haven.  See  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: Federal  C()NVKN'noN.  References: 
E.  H.  Houtell,  lAfe  of  Roger  Sherman  (1S96)  ; 
M.  Farrand,  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion   (1011).  W.  MacD. 
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SHERMAN  SILVER  ACT.  A  statute  passed 
July  14,  I8!i0,  as  a  means  of  wanling  oil"  a 
free  coinage  silver  bill  and  named  after  Sena- 
tor Sherman  of  Oliio,  who  favored  it  a.s  a 
substitute  for  worse  measures.  It  proviiled 
for  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes,  payable  in 
coin  and  backed  by  fifty-four  million  ounces 
of  silver,  wliich  were  to  be  purcliased  annually. 
It  was  rejK>aled  Oct.  30,  1S93.  See  Bland- 
Allison  Bill;  Silver  Coinage  Controveksy; 
SrEciE  Currency  in  the  United  States. 
References:  J.  E.  Burton,  John  Sherman 
( 1906 )  ;  \V.  V.  Byars,  An  American  Common- 
er—Richard Parker  Bland  (1900)  ;  Jolin  Slier- 
man,  Recollections  of  Forty  Years    ( 1895 ) . 

A.  B.  H. 

SHINPLASTERS.  a  name  given  as  early 
as  the  panic  of  1837  to  notes  of  small  denom- 
ination issued  on  private  responsibility  as  a 
substitute  for  small  coin.  Such  notes  were 
common  during  the  early  years  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  name  was  also  given  to  notes  of 
small  denomination  issued  by  the  government. 

0.  C.  H. 

SHIPBUILDING,  REGULATION  AND  PUB- 
LIC AID  OF.  The  following  table  shows  the 
American  tonnage  in  the  coastwise  and  for- 
eign trade  for  certain  years  from  1789  to  1911: 


duties  and  granted  a  discount  of  10  per  cent 
on  import  duties  on  goods  brouglit  in  by  Amer- 
ican vessels.  (2)  July  20,  1789,  a  law  was 
passed  whicii  imposed  a  tax  of  six  cents  a  ton 
on  American  built  ships,  owned  by  Americana, 
and  fifty  cents  a  ton  on  ships  constructed  and 
owned  abroad — American  vessels  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  to  pay  this  tax  but  once  during  the 
year,  foreign  vessels  to  pay  it  whenever  they 
entered  an  American  port.  The  eirect  was 
practically  to  bar  all  foreign  carriers  from 
the  coastwise  trade.  (3)  An  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1,  1789,  amended  in  1792  and  still  on 
our  statute  books,  confined  American  registry 
to  vessels  built  at  home  and  owned  by  actual 
residents   of  the  United  States. 

Added  tonnage  duties  were  levied  in  1804. 
On  April  5,  1808,  in  connection  with  the  Em- 
bargo Act,  foreign  carriers  were  forbidden  to 
enter  our  coastwise  trade.  In  1809  this  re- 
striction was  modified,  but  the  Navigation  Bill, 
of  March  1,  1817,  closed  tlie  coastwise  trade 
to  all  vessels  "belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to 
the  subject  of  any  foreign  power."  This  stat- 
ute has  never  since  been  repealed  and  hence 
our  vessels  practically  have  had  since  1792,  a 
monopoly  of  our  coastwise  traffic,  including 
the  traffic  with  Hawaii,  the  Philippines  and 
all   our   insular   possessions. 

Reciprocity  in  Tonnage  Duties.— The  marked 


Year 

Coastwise 

Trade 
Tonnage 

In  Foreign 

Trade 
Tonnage 

I'roportion  of  Foreign  Trade 
in    American    Vessels 

Commerce  of 
United 
States 

Imports, 
Per  Cent 

Exports, 
Per  Cent 

1789 

68,607 

245.295 

539,080 

496,i>40 

1.144,6:34 

1,755.797 

2,599,319 

2,595,328 

2,584,418 

3,330,377 

4.195.875 

6.766.119 

123,893 

657.107 

583,657 

537,563 

762,838 

1,439,694 

2,379,396 

1,448,846 

1,314,402 

928,062 

816,795 

863,495 

17.5 

91. 

90. 

93.6 

86.6 

77.8 

63. 

33.1 

22. 

16.6 

12.9 

10.2 

30. 

87. 

89. 

86.3 

79.9 

65.5 

69.7 

37.7 

13. 

9. 

7.1 

7.5 

No    record 

ISOO   

1S20    

1830   

1S40   

1S50   

1S60   

1870   -  - — . 

162.224,548 
144.141,669 
134.391.691 
221.927.638 
317.885.252 
687.192.176 
828  730  176 

1S80   

1890  

1900   

1911    

1.503,593,404 
1,647.1:39.093 
2.0S9..52S.616 
3.210.642.970 

The  United  States  merchant  marine  in  1911 
totalled,  in  both  foreign  and  coastwise  trade, 
25,991  vessels  of  7.638,790  tons.  For  the  same 
date,  the  total  tonnage  of  the  world  according 
to  Lloyd's  Register  was  43,147,154  tons,  19,- 
418,824  tons  of  which  were  under  the  British 
flag  and  4,466,888  under  the  German. 

In  contrast  to  other  powers,  American  slip- 
ping is  almost  wholly  devoted  to  domestic 
transportation,  two-fifths  of  it  being  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi  River  and  its 
tributaries.  The  annual  output  of  the  ship 
yards  of  the  United  States  was  614,216  tons 
in  the  fiscal  year  1908,  and  291,162  tons  in 
1911.  About  three-fourths  of  this  tonnage  is 
steam. 

Protection  to  Coasting  Trade. — The  first 
Congress  was  much  influenced  by  the  shipping 
trade,  and  passed  several  protective  acts:  (1) 
July  4,  1789,  it  levied  discriminating  tonnage 


eff"ect  of  this  prohibitive  legislation  was  a 
growth  in  tonnage  and  business.  In  1789 
American  ships  carried  but  17.5  per  cent  of 
our  imports  and  30  per  cent  of  our  exports; 
in  1796,  94  per  cent  of  our  imports  and  90 
per  cent  of  our  exports  were  carried  in  Ameri- 
can bottoms.  At  the  maximum  in  1826,  Amer- 
ican vessels  carried  95  per  cent  of  the  imports 
and   89.6   per   cent   of  the   exports. 

In  1815  began  a  change  from  protection 
through  tonnage  taxes  and  discriminating  du- 
ties to  reciprocity.  By  1826,  reciprocity  treat- 
ies had  been  obtained  only  with  Great  Britain, 
France,  Sweden  and  Norway.  Since  1826, 
thirty-nine  countries,  including  all  those  of 
importance,  have  accepted  the  offer  of  reciproc- 
ity as  to  tonnage  duties,  so  the  United  States 
can  no  longer  be  said  to  oflfer  aid  to  ship 
building  through  discriminating  taxes  and  du- 
ties. 
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Subsidies. — On  March  3,  1845.  a  new  policy 
was  adopted,  tliat  of  aiding  sliipping  througli 
grants  to  certain  lines  for  the  carriage  of 
mails.  From  1845  to  1857  about  .$14,500,000 
was  paid  by  the  government  for  this  service. 
This  plan  was  abandoned  from  1858  to  1865 
when  a  grant  was  made  to  a  line  operating 
between  New  York  and  Rio  Janeiro,  $1,500,000 
being  paid  out  altogether  before  the  grant  was 
withdrawn.  In  1865  a  grant  was  made  to  tlie 
Pacific  Steamship  Company  for  operating  sltips 
to  the  Orient.  When  this  contract  expired  in 
1877,  tlie  companj'  had  received  from  tlie  na- 
tional government  a  total  of  $4,500,000. 

The  mail  subvention  was  renewed  in  1891 
by  a  statute  authorizing  postmasters  general 
to  make  five  to  ten  year  contracts  with  steam- 
ers carrying  foreign  mail,  the  maximum  to  be 
paid  therefor  being  fixed  at  a  price  greater 
than  the  services  actually  rendered  to  the  gov- 
ernment were  worth.  In  1912,  there  were 
but  seven  contracts  in  operation  under  this 
law,  six  for  ten  year  terms  and  one  for  a 
five  year  term.  During  tlie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1911,  the  total  cost  of  the  contract 
mail  service  under  tlie  Act  was  $1,074,945.29 
an  excess  cost  of  $240,05!).2!l  over  tlie  amount 
that  would  have  been  allowable  for  tlie  con- 
veyance of  the  mails  carried  if  the  conveying 
steamers  liad  not  been  under  contract  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Act. 

Advantages  in  Building. — The  United  States 
aids  lier  mercliant  iiiariiie  indirectly  in  many 
ways.  Free  service  is  rendered  by  various  de- 
partments of  the  national  government,  such 
as  the  light  house  de[)artment  (sec),  coast 
survey  (see),  hydrographic  department  {see), 
weather  bureau  (sec),  and  life  saving  service 
(see).  The  most  valuable  aid,  aside  from 
giving  to  our  shipping  a  monopoly  on  the 
coastwise  trafllc  and  the  advantages  of  the 
registry  law  in  building  sliips,  is  principally  I  nal  boats,  must  be  enrolled,  and  secure  a  li- 
in   letting   large  naval   contracts   to   American    cense.     This  enrollment  includes  a  description 


makes  it  more  difficult  for  vessels  to  obtain  re- 
turn cargoes.  Tlie  registry  law,  which  opens 
to  American  registry  only  those  vessels  built 
at  home,  closes  to  .shij)  owners  the  opportunity 
of  buying  cheaper  ships  abroad,  unless,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  shipowners  buy  such  ships 
and  sail  them  under  foreign  flags. 

Suggestions  for  Rehabilitation. — Numerous 
suggestions  have  been  made  for  rehabilitating 
our  merchant  marine.  (1)  The  repeal  of  tlie 
present  registry  law,  thus  allowing  ship  own- 
ers to  buy  abroad  at  lower  prices.  The  registry 
law  lielps  ship  builders  but  not  siiip  owners; 
all  other  nations  have  repealed  their  discrim- 
inating registry  laws,  England  as  far  back  as 
1849.  (2)  Extension  of  the  postal-aid  law 
of  1891  to  all  vessels  conforming  to  require- 
ments as  to  speed,  and  so  built  that  tiiey  may 
be  transformed  into  auxiliary  cruisers  in  time 
of  war.  Such  vessels,  however,  are  limited  in 
their  profitableness  in  time  of  peace,  and  are 
of  relatively  little  value  as  ships  of  war.  (3) 
The  granting  of  money  subsidies    (see  SUBSi- 

UIE.S    TO    SUII'I'ING). 

See  Labor,  Relation  of  the  State  to; 
Mail  Sibsiuies;  N.wigatiox,  Regulation  of; 
Shipping,  Regulation  of;  Subsidies  to  Ship- 
ping. 

References:  W.  .J.  Abbott,  Ameri<^an  Mer- 
chant ship  and  Sailor  (1902);  Commis- 
sioner of  Navigation,  Annufil  Reports;  W.  W. 
Pates,  Shipping  Rrstoration  (1007);  W.  L. 
Marvin,  Am.  Merchant  Marine  (1902);  R. 
Meeker,  History  of  Shipping  Subsidy    (1905). 

Clyde  L.  King. 

SHIPPING,  REGULATION  OF.  Vessels  of 
the  United  States  are  defined  by  statute  as 
those  belonging  to  citizens  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  enrolled  as  such  with  the  commis- 
sioner  of   navigation.      All   vessels,   except   ca- 


ship  yards  and  from  free  importation  of  build- 
ing materials  to  be  used  for  vessels  in  the 
foreign  trade. 

Causes  of  Decrease. — The  noted  decrease  in 
(jur  foreign  sliipjnng  rannot  be  attributed  sole- 


of  the  vessel  and   its  name  and  number.     The 
name   of   the   vessel   cannot   be  changed  under 
pain  of  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  save  with  the 
consent  of  the   commissioner   of   navigation. 
Each    vessel    before    it    sails    for    a    foreign 


ly  to  the  want  of  national  aid.  Its  phenomenal  port  must  secure  a  passport  to  be  deposited 
growth  during  the  earlier  years  was  not  duo  with  the  United  States  consul  upon  the  ves- 
80  much  to  the  aid  received  from  di.scriminat-  sel's  arrival  at  its  destination.  The  pilots, 
ing  national  legislation  as  it  was  to  the  abil-  engineers,  masters  and  mates  of  all  United 
ity  to  build  wooden  ships  more  cheaply  than  States  vessels  must  be  citizens  of  the  Ignited 
could  any  other  nation.  When  wooden  ships  States,  and  must  .secure  a  license  ba.sed  on  in- 
gave  way  to  iron  sliips,  this  definite  advan-  spection,  and  issued  by  a  board  of  local  in 
tagc  was  lost,  and  this  as  a  negative  check  spectors,  central  supervision  over  which  is 
was  followed  by  heavy  losses  during  the  Civil  i  vested  in  a  board  of  snpi-rvising  inspectors. 
War.  i  The  circuit  court  judges  apimiiit  shijiping  com- 

Another  potent  reason  for  the  want  of  great-  missioners  for  each  port  of  entry;  their  spe- 
er  investments  of  .American  caj)ital  in  .Xmer-  cial  duty  being  to  supervise  the  sliipping  arti- 
ican  Hhipping  is  tlnit  both  capital  and  labor  cles  signed  by  apprentices,  and  to  give  jirotec- 
can  secure  higher  returns  in  other  iiidiistrieH.  tion  and  relief  to  American  seamen,  with  jmw- 
Moreover,  sliii*  owners  must  |)ay  higher  wages  ers  over  their  wages,  elfects,  food  ami  employ- 
in  building  and  o|)erating  ships.  The  Ameri-  nient.  When  the  ship  is  in  a  foreign  port, 
can     protective    tarilT,    l)y    checking     importn,    these  duties  vest  in  our  consuls. 
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All  vessels  bearing  passengers  to  the  United 
States  must  provide  at  least  one  hundred 
eubic  feet  per  passoiigor.  and  must  not  take  on 
over  one  passenger  to  every  two  tons  of 
vessel  and  sixteen  feet  of  deck  space.  The 
laws  also  preserihe  tlie  amount  and  character 
of  provisions  tiiat  must  be  taken  on  hoard  for 
each  passenger.  Tlie  vessel,  upon  reaching  its 
destination  in  this  country,  is  inspected  by  an 
inspector  of  the  customs,  to  see  that  all  rules 
and  regulations  have  been  complied  with. 

In  order  to  prevent  collisions  and  accidents, 
statutes  and  regulations  in  minute  detail  fix 
the  character  and  position  of  lights  and  of 
signals,  tlie  nature  of  sound  signals,  of  steering 
and  sailing  rules  and  the  use  of  distress  sig- 
nals. These  regulations  are  different  for:  (1) 
the  sea;  (2)  the  Great  Lakes  and  tributaries; 
(3)  rivers,  harbors  and  inland  waters;  (4)  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  and  the  tributaries  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

The  liability  of  the  owner  of  any  vessel  for 
any  and  all  losses  or  destruction  to  merchan- 
dise or  other  freight  is  liniitetl  to  the  amount 
of  the  value  of  the  interest  of  such  owner  in 
such  vessel  and  her  freight  then  pending.  The 
liability  as  to  freight  pending  is  limited  to 
the  sum  of  money  received  for  freiglit  on  the 
^oyage  during  which  the  accident  occurred,  not 
for  the  return  trip.  If  the  liability  is  greater 
than  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel  and  freight 
for  the  voyage,  the  damage  is  divided  up  among 
the  various  owners  in  proportion  to  their  re- 
spective losses.  Of  course,  due  diligence  must 
be  used  and  the  statutes  specifically  provide 
that  covenants  tending  to  avoid  due  diligence 
are  null  and  of  no  effect.  The  limitation  of 
liability  does  not  apply  to  vessels  used  in 
rivers  or   inland  waters. 

The  administration  of  shipping  regulations 
and  the  svipervision  of  shipping  is  vested  in 
the  bureau  of  navigation,  headed  by  the  com- 
missioner of  navigation,  the  bureau  being  a 
division  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor   {see). 

Reference:  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion, Reports.  Clyde  L.  King. 

SHIRES    IN    GREAT    BRITAIN.      Origin.— 

England  and  Scotland  are  each  divided  into 
districts  known  as  shires  or  counties,  which 
are  both  local  areas  for  certain  purposes  of 
central  administration  and  also  the  largest 
local  government  district.  In  the  south  and 
the  extreme  north  of  England,  some  of  the 
shires  represent  the  original  districts  of  the 
earlier  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms  or  distinct  bod- 
ies of  the  Teutonic  peoples,  which  retained 
some  elements  of  self-government  after  their 
absorption  in  the  larger  kingdom.  In  the 
midlands,  the  shires  were  districts  created  for 
convenience  of  administration. 

Shire  Court. — During  the  later  Anglo-Saxon 
period  in  England,  the  public  business  of  each 
shire   was   managed   by   a    semi-annual    court, 
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composed  of  representatives  from  each  town- 
ship and  individual  landowners,  tliough  the 
latter  may  have  been  represented  by  the 
twelve  senior  thegns  from  each  hundred.  The 
princijial  function  of  tliis  court  was  the  admin- 
istration uf  justice.  The  initiative  and  active 
control  of  affairs  rested  in  three  olTicials, — the 
ealdonnan  (representing  the  earlier  royal  fam- 
ilies or  local  nobility),  tlie  sheriff  (tlie  repre- 
sentative of  the  Crown),  and  the  bishop,  who 
presided  in  ecclesiastical  cases. 

Officials.-— After  the  Norman  conquest  the 
disappearance  of  the  earls  and  bishops  from 
active  functions  in  the  sliire  court  paved  tlie 
way  for  the  supremacy  of  the  sheriff,  as  the 
chief  agent  of  the  Crown  in  a  highly  centra- 
lized administration.  Later,  however,  with 
the  development  of  travelling  royal  judges, 
feudal  manorial  courts  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  the  powers  and  importance  of  the  sher- 
iff and  the  shire  court,  were  diminished  {see 
Sheriff)  . 

Under  the  Tudors,  the  powers  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  were  further  developed,  and 
a  new  office  of  lord  lieutenant  for  each  county 
was  established  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
system.  The  local  officials  were  also  under 
the  active  supervision  of  the  privy  council. 

Seventeenth  Century.— Later  the  active  con- 
trol of  the  privy  council  declined;  and  the 
machinery  of  shire  government  at  this  time 
formed  the  basis  for  the  early  county  govern- 
ments in  the  American  colonies.  The  prin- 
cipal officials  were  the  lord  lieutenant,  the 
sheriff,  the  coroner  and  justices  of  the  peace. 
All  but  the  coroner  were  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  but  from  the  landed  classes,  and  as  the 
positions  were  unsalaried  local  administration 
in  practice  was  much  decentralized.  The  sher- 
iff was  chief  conservator  of  the  peace  and  ex- 
ecutive agent  of  the  royal  courts,  and  presided 
over  the  fast  waning  shire  courts,  where  small 
civil  cases  were  tried  and  county  members  of 
Parliament  were  elected.  Local  administra- 
tion was  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  justices  of 
the  peace.  In  addition  to  their  functions  in- 
dividually and  in  petty  sessions,  the  justices 
in  each  shire  formed  collectively  a  quarterly 
court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  which  also  acted 
as  the  fiscal  and  administrative  authority  for 
the  shire. 

Reorganization. — This  system  of  shire  gov- 
ernment in  England  remained  much  the  same 
during  the  eighteenth  and  most  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Even  after  the  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  municipal  cor- 
porations, radical  changes  in  poor  law  ad- 
ministration and  important  developments  in 
other  branches  of  local  government,  the  shire 
administration  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
landed  gentry  as  justices  of  the  peace.  In 
LS88,  however,  there  was  establislied  a  sys- 
tem of  county  councils  (see)  elected  on  a  sub- 
stantially democratic  basis,  to  which  was 
granted  the  administrative  powers  of  the  jus- 
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tices  of  the  peace  and  also  additional  powers 
of  local  government.  The  justices  continue  to 
exercise  their  judicial  functions;  and  the  con- 
trol of  the  county  police  is  exercised  by  a 
joint  committee  of  justices  and  members  of 
the  county  councils. 

Scotland. — In  Scotland  the  earlier  system  of 
shire  government  has  left  more  traces  on  the 
present  arragnements.  The  sheriff  continues 
his  judicial  functions;  and  is  in  fact  the  prin- 
cipal judge  for  the  local  trial  of  cases.  In 
1889  elective  county  councils  were  established 
as  in  England. 

See  County  Council  in  Great  Britain'. 

References:  G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitu- 
tional History  (1889),  298-.318;  J.  A.  Fairlie. 
Local  Government  in  Counties,  Towns  and  Vil- 
lages (1906),  eh.  i;  D.  J.  Medley,  Manual  of 
Knglish  Constitutional  History  (1907)  ;  S.  and 
B.  Webb,  English  Local  Government,  the  Par- 
ish and  the  County  (1906),  Bk.  ii:  Redlich 
and  Hirst,  Local  Government  in^  England 
(1903),  Bk.  II,  Pt.  II;  W.  B.  Odgers,  Local 
Government  (1899),  eh.  x. 

John  A.  Fairlie. 

SHIRT  SLEEVE  DIPLOMACY.  A  title 
wliich  has  been  given  to  some  of  tlie  diplomacy 
of  recent  years  which  has  disregarded  much 
of  the  circumlocution  and  indirectness  of 
earlier  practice  and  has  stated  clearly  tlie 
purpose  of  the  negotiation  and  tlie  methods 
by  which  a  state  proposed  to  attain  the  pur- 
pose. This  term  has  been  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States 
from  tlie  late  years  of  the  ninetecntli  century. 
See  Diplomacy  and  Diplomatic  Usage. 

G.  G.   W. 

SHOESTRING  DISTRICT.  A  name  applied 
to  the  sixtli  cotign-ssioiiai  district  of  Missis- 
sippi, about  300  miles  in  length  and  20  miles 
in  breadtii — a  most  flagrant  example  of  gerry- 
mandering.    See  Gerrv-mandeb.         O.  C.  H. 

SHORT  BALLOT.     See  Ballot,  Short. 

SHORT  HAIRS.  A  tiTin  said  to  have  been 
coined  by  John  Morrissey  in  New  York  in 
1870  denoting  tin-  commiin  man  and  "tovighs" 
in  j)((liti('s  in  cont  riiili>tin(-ti(in  to  tlic  fashidii- 
able  "swallow  tails"   {sec).  O.  C  H. 


SHORT    HAUL. 
Haul. 


See      I>oNo     AND     Short 


SIC  SEMPER  TYRANNIS.  The  motto  of 
tlie  state  of  Virginia,  made  memorable  by  its 
use  at  the  aHHa.H«iiintif>n  of  Lincoln  bv  Booth 
as  he  lenpe<l  upon  the  st»g<'  from  the  Presi- 
dent's private  box  at  Ford's  theatre. 

0.  r.  IT. 


SIDE  JUDGES.     In  Penn-^ylvanin  there  has 
been  from  early  tinu-a  a  system  of  judges  not 


learned  in  the  law,  who  sit  beside  the  regular 
judge.  The  purpose  is  to  fortify  the  legal 
knowledge  of  the  judge  with  the  common 
.sense  of  the  farmer  or  store-keeper.  Tlie  side 
judges  have  little  influence  on  the  decision 
of  cases,  for  they  cannot  lay  down  any  prin- 
ciples of  law  before  the  jury.  See  Court, 
County;  State  Judiciary.  A.  B.  H. 

SIDEWALKS.  Sidewalks  are  more  general- 
ly used  by  the  public  than  other  portions  of 
the  street,  and  yet,  as  a  rule,  receive  far  less 
attention  both  from  the  public  and  the  of- 
licial,  not  only  than  any  otiier  part  of  the 
street,  but  than  any  other  portion  of  city 
work.  Sidewalk  construction  is,  in  most  places, 
left  to  the  individual  owner,  subject  to  few  or 
no  municipal  regulations  or  restrictions. 

American  cities  could  with  profit  follow  the 
precedents  established  in  Germany,  where  due 
care  and  attention  is  given  both  to  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  the  sidewalks. 
Not  only  is  the  portion  used  by  pedestrians 
kept  in  order,  but  due  provision  for  tlie  un- 
derground conduits  is  made,  so  that  thev  can 
he  reached  witliout  the  tearing  out  of  the 
whole  sidewalk  or  of  the  street  between  tlie 
curbs.  Moreover,  the  whole  construction  is 
designed  to  be  esthetic  as  well  as  useful.  Only 
a  beginning  in  this  direction  has  been  made  in 
American  cities. 

Brick,  flagstone,  asphalt  and  cement  are  the 
prevailing  materials  used  in  American  side- 
walks. The  cement  walk  so  common  in  the 
United  States  is  used  to  a  much  less  extent 
in  Germany.  Many  of  the  German  walks  are 
made  of  concrete  mosaics  on  a  cinder  subbase 
of  an  adequate  thickness. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  cost  of  sidewalk  con- 
struction is  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  abutting 
property,  although  in  an  increasing  number 
of  cities  the  requirements  as  to  material, 
width  and  subbase  are  lM?coming  more  numer- 
ous. In  some  few  cities  tlie  cost  is  paid  out 
of  the  general  city  treasury.  In  others  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  plans  is  followed. 

Sidewalks  form  an  important  part  of  busi- 
ness properties,  being  used  for  display  and 
storage.  In  many  communities  ordinances 
|»rohibiting  such  use  of  tlie  sidewalks  are  open- 
ly delied.  the  authoiities  winking  at  the  prac- 
tice in  exchange  for  the  political  support  of 
the  owners  or  tenants  of  the  abutting  prop- 
erty. In  foreign  (juarters  a  gt-neral  us«'  of 
the  sidewalk  to  the  inconvenience  and  danger 
of  the  pedi-strian  is  permitted,  in  exchange 
for  pcditical  ami  pi-rsonal  advantage.  The 
prevailing  American  practice  in  regard  to  side- 
walks is  to  give  the  first  consideration  to  the 
interests  of  the  owner  or  tenant,  second  to 
tile  jx-destrian,  and  lastly  to  the  city,  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  most  approved  foreign 
practice. 

See  I'l'RLic  Works.  National,  State  and 
Municipal;   Streets. 
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References:  P.  B.  llcerv,  Portland  Cement 
i)i  Sitliiralk  Constructiun  (1!)0!));  Coiierote 
Rublisliing  Co.,  Concrete  tiidewalks  (IDll)  :  A. 
A.  Hougliton,  Concrete  Floors  and  SideiralLs 
(11)10)  ;  C.  Richardson,  Modern-  Asphalt  J'are- 
ment  (1908);  L.  J.  Riogler,  Failures  in  Con- 
crete Sidcicalks  and  how  to  Correct  Them 
(1911).  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

SIDNEY,  ALGERNON.  See  Political  The- 
ories of  English  I'ublicists. 

SIGNAL  CORPS.  The  Signal  Corps  of  the 
United  States  Army  exercises  general  super- 
vision over  the  signal  service,  is  cliarged  witli 
tiie  construction,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  military  lines  of  information,  and  performs 
all  other  services  required  by  the  field  service 
regulations,  such  as  tlie  maintenance  of  one 
aero-wireless  battalion  for  each  field  army.  It 
also  operates  the  Government  telegraph  sys- 
tems in  Alaska  and  the  Philippine  Islands, 
supervises  fire-control  installations  for  coast 
defense,  and  has  charge  of  wireless  telegraphy 
and  military  aeronautics.  References:  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Atiniial  Report;  C.  H.  Van  Tyne 
and  W.  G.  Leland,  G^uide  to  the  Archives  (2d 
ed.,  1907),  132-133.  A.  N.  H. 

SILK  STOCKINGS.  A  derisive  appellation 
bestowed   by   the   "practical   politicians"   upon 


those  citizens  of  wealtli  and  high  social  posi- 
tion wiio  occasionally  interfere  in  politics  in 
support  of  some  reform  measure  or  candidate. 

O.  C.  H. 

SILVER  CERTIFICATES.  During  the  Civil 
War  when  gold  was  at  a  high  premium,  tlie 
United  States  under  a  statute  of  1863,  received 
gold  deposits  and  issued  certificates  for  them 
which  were  transferred  from  hand  to  hand 
as  a  gold  currency  (see  Gold  Certificates). 
After  the  resumption  of  specie  i)ayment  in 
1879,  these  certificates  were  still  continued 
because  of  the  convenience  in  handling  large 
denomination  notes  rather  than  tlie  coin.  Tlio 
first  silver  certificates,  issued  under  the  Bland 
Act  (see)  of  1878,  were  intended  in  the  same 
way  to  replace  the  so-called  cart-wheel  dollars 
with  notes  which  were  easier  to  handle.  The 
certificates  issued  under  the  Sherman  Act  of 
1890  were  made  redeemable  in  coin.  The  sil- 
ver certificates  of  all  kinds  have  circulated  at 
par  in  gold  because  of  the  public  and  justified 
belief  that  the  government  would  hold  them  a 
specie  liability.  See  Coinage  and  Specie  Cur- 
rency; Legal  Tender  Controversy;  Paper 
Money;  Silver  Coinage  Controversy.  Refer- 
ences: D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  Hist,  of  the 
U.  aS'.  (1903);  National  Problems  (1907);  J. 
H.  Latang,  Am.  as  a  World  Power  (1907  ) ,  121- 
127,  231-234.  A.  B.  H. 
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Demonetization  of  1873. — The  act  of  Febru- 
ary 12,  1S73,  dropped  tlie  standard  silver  dol- 
lar from  the  list  of  coins  to  be  thereafter  is- 
sued from  the  mint  (see  Coinage).  In  the 
following  year  by  a  general  revision  of  the 
statutes  the  legal  tender  power  of  all  silver 
coins  was  limited  to  five  dollars.  Silver  dol- 
lars had  not  been  in  circulation  for  a  third 
of  a  century.  Not  only  had  all  forms  of  me- 
tallic money  disappeared  from  circulation 
since  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  De- 
cember, 1861,  but  there  was  no  inducement  to 
bring  silver  to  the  mint,  as  by  the  legal  ratio 
of  16  to  1  it  was  undervalued  compared 
with  gold.  The  average  commercial  ratio  in 
1872  was  15.63  and  in  1873,  15.92.  So  com- 
pletely had  the  silver  dollar  passed  out  of 
use  that  little  significance  was  attached  to  its 
omission  from  the  list  of  coins  or  to  its  de- 
monetization. Practically  no  opposition  was 
made;  there  was  but  little  discussion,  and  in- 
deed many,  members  of  Congress,  were  not 
aware   of  the   change. 

Fall  in  Silver,  1871-1875.— In  1871  to  1873 
Germany  demonetized  silver,  and  immediately 
the  metal  began  to  fall  in  value,  as  seen  in 
the  following  table  of  ratios  between  gold  and 
silver : 


1S74  16.17  to  1 

1875  16.58  to  1 

1876  17.87  to  1 

1877  17.22  to  1 

1878  17.94  to  1 

1879  18.39  to  1 

1880  ■ 18.04  to  1 

In  1875  Congress,  after  much  halting  and 
delay,  devoted  its  attention  to  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments,  and  the  status  of  the 
monetary  medium  to  be  restored  assumed  new 
importance.  Moreover,  there  was  an  agitation 
for  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  currency  as 
seen  in  the  efforts  to  secure  an  inflation  of 
the  greenback  issues.  This  was  checked  by  a 
veto  of  President  Grant,  April  22,  1874,  and 
the  inflationists  turned  to  silver  as  a  possible 
means  to  accomplish  their  end.  An  additional 
influence  in  strengthening  the  movement  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  silver  was  the  increased 
supply  of  the  metal  from  mines  recently  opened 
in  Colorado.  The  annual  product  of  silver  in 
the  United  States  from  1865  to  1880,  in  ounces, 
was  as  follows; 


1865  8.507.000 

1870  ]2."?7ii.000 

1871  17.789.000 

1872  22.2'»fi.OOO 

1873  27.fiFiO.nOO 

1874  - 28,868,000 


1875  24.539.000 

1876 29.996.000 

1877  30.778.000 

]«78  35. 0*^2. 000 

1880  31.566.000 

ISSO  30,319,000 
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Bland-Allison  Silver  Act. — Xatiually  tlie  op- 
erators of  tlR'so  niiiR's  viewed  witli  alarm  any 
fall  in  the  value  of  the  metal  and  were  united 
to  stop  it,  if  possible,  by  legislation.  The 
contest  began  in  Congress  in  1876.  Represent- 
atives from  both  parties  joined  in  the  efTort 
to  restore  silver  dollars  to  coinage,  Kelly,  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  Republican,  and  Bland  (see) 
of  Missouri,  taking  the  leadership.  A  commis- 
sion composed  of  three  Senators,  three  Repre- 
sentatives, and  three  experts,  was  authorized 
to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  policy  of 
renionetization.  The  majority  of  the  Commis- 
sion reported  favorably  on  the  grounds  that 
the  fall  in  the  value  of  silver  was  due  to 
demonetization  rather  than  increased  produc- 
tion ;  that,  owing  to  tiie  decreased  production 
ot  gold,  silver  was  needed;  that  prices  would 
be  more  stable  under  a  double  standard :  and 
that  to  require  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
in  gold  alone  would  impose  too  heavy  a  burden. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  tlie  attempts  to 
make  gold  the  single  standard  through  inter- 
national agreements,  as  witnessed  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  International  Monetary  Confer- 
ence (.see)  in  1867;  and  it  was  charged  that 
the  recent  legislation  of  the  United  States  had 
been  part  of  a  scheme  or  conspiracy  to  bring 
this  about.  One  member  of  the  minority  fav- 
ored renionetization  of  silver  if  it  could  be 
attained  through  international   agreement. 

In  1877  the  Republican  platforms  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  many  of  the  western  state  con- 
ventions demanded  renionetization,  and  there 
was  even  more  general  agreement  among  the 
Democrats.  Congress  quickly  responded  to 
this  pressure  and,  November  5.  1877,  by  a  vote 
of  163  to  34,  passed  the  Bland  bill  (sec)  pro- 
viding for  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver. 
There  were,  liowever,  1)2  members  not  recorded. 
In  the  Senate  the  volume  of  coinage  was  lim- 
ited, and  in  that  form  the  att  was  passed,  not- 
withstanding the  veto  of  President  Hayes. 
The  final  vote  in  the  House  was  203  to  72,  and 
in  the  Senate  46  to  19.  As  a  concession  to 
those  who  believed  that  the  coinage  of  silver 
could  be  safely  undertaken  only  l)y  joint  action 
with  other  countries,  this  statute  authori/ed 
the  President  to  invite  the  principal  commer- 
cial nations  to  send  representatives  to  a  second 
iriternational   monetary  (■r)nference    {sre). 

Period  of  Repose  (1878-1888).— For  several 
years  after  the  passage  of  the  Bland-Allison 
Act  the  silver  (pie.stion  attracted  lnit  little  at- 
tention. The  deliberations  of  the  Monetary 
Conference  were  fruitless;  ttie  pr(i|)liecies  of 
disaster  to  result  from  the  coinage  of  even  a 
limited  amount  of  HJlvcr,  proved  untrue,  and 
the  country  as  well  as  the  nation's  treasury 
enjoyed  jirosperity.  I'residf-nt  Cleveland, 
elected  in  1884,  endeavored  without  success  to 
awaken  interest  in  <lie  folly  of  r'ontinued  pur 
cliases  of  silver.  I'ut  Congress  would  not 
desert  silver,  and  in  1886  the  passaRe  of  a 
free  coinage  bill  was  only  narrowly  averted  in 


the  House.  Silver  continued  to  fall  in  value; 
but  of  more  consequence  as  a  factor  in  giving 
strength  to  the  silver  movement  was  the  con- 
tinued fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  staples. 
Farmers  in  the  South  and  \\'est  who  were 
suffering  from  the  burdens  of  mortgage  in- 
debtedness incurred  when  prices  were  higher, 
generally  agreed  that  the  declining  returns  of 
agriculture,  as  measured  in  money,  were  due 
to  an   insufriciency  of  monetary  medium. 

Renewed  Agitation  (1889-1893).— Influenced 
doubtless  by  political  motives  of  expediency, 
the  silver  question  was  not  given  prominence 
by  either  party  in  the  presidential  campaign 
of  1888.  And  yet  no  sooner  was  the  new  Re- 
j)ublican  administration  installed  in  power 
than  active  interest  in  the  free  silver  agitation 
was  revived.  In  November,  1889,  a  silver  con- 
vention was  held  in  St.  Louis ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month,  Windom,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  brought  forward  a  project  for  the 
issue  of  silver  certificates  against  bullion  at 
its  market  value.  Recommendations  coming 
from  such  a  responsible  source  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  a  party's  accession  to  power  in- 
lluenced  Congress  to  act.  Windom's  particu- 
lar recommendation  was  set  aside  in  favor  of 
the  bill  subsequently  known  as  the  Sherman 
Act  of  1890  {see  also  1"^easury  Notes). 
This  again  was  a  compromise  and  did  not  rea- 
lize all  the  hopes  of  the  silver  party.  In  in- 
creasing the  purchases  of  silver  it  meant  a 
partial  victory  which  inspired  the  party  to 
further  activity.  The  Republican  party  had 
now  been  definitely  committed  to  silver;  in 
the  Senate  a  free  coinage  bill  was  passed  early 
in  1891,  and  again  in  1892.  In  the  House, 
however,  there  was  more  opposition  and  the 
bill  failed  by  a  vote  of  136  yeas  to  154  iiays 
(July    13,    1892), 

Cleveland  was  again  tlie  Democratic  candi- 
date for  President  in  1892:  he  was  known  to 
be  opposed  to  further  purchase  of  silver,  but 
the  campaign  was  contested  on  the  now  fa- 
miliar issue  of  tariff  reform.  The  Democrats, 
who  were  successful,  inherited  an  embarrassed 
treasury  and  were  soon  forced  tti  meet  finan- 
cial difiiculties  of  the  gravest  nature.  Inter- 
national trade  and  business  distrust  led  to  an 
unitrecedented  demand  for  redemption  of  treas- 
ury notes.  Although  silver  advocates  argued 
tliat  redemption  of  the  new  notes  of  1890 
niight  be  made  in  silver  as  well  as  in  gold,  the 
administration  asserted  that  in  order  "to  keep 
the  public  faith  and  to  preserve  the  parity 
between  gold  and  silver,"  redemption  must  be 
made  in  gold,  if  so  desired.  But  the  gold  re- 
serve was  perilously  near  exhaustion.  In 
May,  189."{,  there  was  a  panic,  and  Congress  was 
called    to   meet    in    s|)e(ial    session    in    August. 

Cessation  of  Silver  Coinage  (1893). — 
It  w.is  Cleveland's  conviction  that  the  tirst  im- 
perative step  to  check  furtln-r  financial  disaster 
was  the  rej)eal  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Influenced 
bv     the    commercial     and     industrial     distress 
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wliich  prevailed  throughout  tlie  eoiintry,  the 
House  followed  his  lead»'rship,  hut  the  Semite 
was  more  obstinate.  Only  after  two  months 
of  debate  was  repeal  achieved.  Silver  advo- 
cates even  tiien  surreiulered  on  the  pleilge  that 
another  effort  should  be  nuide  to  secure  bimet- 
allism throufrh  international  agreement.  The 
silver  party,  however,  was  aroused  to  bitter 
exasperation  by  the  administration's  policy  in 
selling  bonds  for  gold.  Claims  of  betrayal 
were  freely  made.  The  Republicans  were  still 
divided;  many  countenanced  silver  in  ambigu- 
ous terms  of  bimetallism.  A  yet  larger  wing 
of  the  Democratic  party  explicitly  demanded 
free  coinage  by  the  United  States,  without  any 
qualifications  or  conditions  involving  action  by 
other  countries. 

The  Republicans  in  their  national  convention 
in  1896  opposed  free  coinage  of  silver  except 
by  international  agreement,  but  this  lack  of 
decisive  recognition  of  silver  led  to  a  split  in 
the  party.  In  the  Democratic  convention  the 
free  coinage  advocates  gained  complete  control. 
Moved  by  the  lire  and  eloquence  of  a  dele- 
gate from  Nebraska,  William  J.  Bryan,  the 
convention  gave  to  him  the  presidential  nomi- 
nation in  preference  to  Bland  of  Missouri,  who 
had  championed  the  cause  for  twenty  years. 
This  unqualified  championship  of  free  coinage 
created  divisions  within  the  Democratic  party, 
just  as  negative  action  had  caused  dissension 
among  the  Republicans.  The  Republicans  won 
the  election,  l)ut  as  the  tariff  was  once  more 
made  the  foremost  issue  in  their  campaign, 
their  victory  did  not  mean  the  cessation  of  the 
silver  contest.  Advocates  of  the  gold  standard, 
however,  now  took  the  more  agressive  stand. 
and  endeavored  to  secure  legislation  which 
would  definitely  settle  the  status  of  silver  and 
gold  respectively. 

A  monetary  convention  held  at  Indianapolis 
in  1897  led  to  the  preparation  of  a  report  and 
bill  widely  circulated,  whereby  gold  was  to  be 
made  the  sole  standard;  the  coinage  of  silver 
dollars  (still  required  when  treasury  notes 
of  1890  were  redeemed)  to  cease;  and  silver 
dollars  to  be  redeemed  in  gold.  The  Republi- 
cans gradually  were  convinced  that  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  bimetallism  by  interna- 
tional  agreement,  and  that  further  efforts  in 
behalf  of  silver  were  unpolitic;  and  consequent- 
ly in  1900  (^larch  14)  there  was  passed  a 
Gold  Standard  Act,  based  in  part  on  the 
measure  proposed  by  the  Indianapolis  conven- 
tion. Under  this  act,  gold  was  made  tlie  sole 
standard  and  the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was 
stopped.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  by  this 
definitive  action  the  silver  question  was  finally 
disposed  of.  Revival  of  business,  dating  from 
1897,  and  an  increased  production  of  gold 
available  for  the  monetary  medium,  contrib- 
uted to  this  belief. 

International  Discussion. — What  were  the 
principal  arguments  and  forces  which  controlled 
the  agitation  over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years? 


(1)  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  special  plea  for 
free  coinage  of  silver  came  at  a  time  when  there 
was  a  world-wide  movement  to  make  a  large 
place  for  silver  under  international  agreement. 
\W  ISC).")  the  gold  discoveries  in  California  and 
Australia  had  spent  their  force,  and  gold 
ceased  to  fall  in  value  as  measured  in  silver. 
Tlie  expansion  of  trade  brought  about  by  rail- 
way and  steamship  development  necessitated 
an  enlarged  medium  of  currency;  and  even 
England  was  willing  to  listen  to  proposals  for 
use  of  silver.  The  arguments  in  favor  of  in- 
ternational bimetallism  are  well  rejiresented 
in  the  writings  of  Francis  A.  Walker  and  S. 
Dana  Horton.  Though  the  effort  was  unsuc- 
cessful, its  supporters  in  dwelling  upon  its 
desirability,  furnished  the  free  coinage  party 
in  the  United  States  with  a  wealth  of  areu- 
nient,  although  often  illogical  in  its  applica- 
tion, to  the  adoption  of  bimetallism  by  one 
country  alone. 

Inflation. —  (2)  A  conviction  was  wide 
spread  that  the  contraction  of  the  currency  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  was  responsible  for 
the  fall  of  prices  in  this  country,  and  that  pub- 
lic interest  demanded  an  increase  in  the  mone- 
tary medium  in  order  to  counteract  this  ten- 
dency. The  greenback  movement  was  the  earl- 
ier manifestation  of  this  reasoning;  when  de- 
feated, its  advocates  willingly  turned  to  silver 
coinage  as  a  possible  agency  of  relief.  It  was 
patriotically  declared  that  the  United  States 
could  direct  economic  influences  and  results 
by  its  own  individual  action ;  and  that  it  was 
unnecessary  to  wait  on  tlie  action  of  other  na- 
tions. England,  whose  coiiperation  was  held 
essential  by  international  bimetallists,  would 
never,  it  was  asserted,  participate  in  any  agree- 
ment for  an  increase  in  the  world's  money; 
as  a  creditor  nation,  it  was  to  her  interest 
that  prices  should  remain  low.  It  was  folly 
to  postpone  action,  for  the  chains  of  bondage 
were  forged  so  much  the  tighter. 

Sentiment. —  (3)  Associated  with  this  argu- 
ment for  an  American  policy  was  the  appeal 
to  historical  precedent.  Silver,  it  was  said, 
was  recognized  in  the  Constitution;  the  first 
mint  law  provided  for  its  coinage.  Much  sen- 
timent was  devoted  to  the  "dollar  of  our 
daddies"    (see). 

Crime  of  '73. —  (4)  Of  minor  importance, 
though  undoubtedly  of  much  popular  influence, 
was  the  claim  that  demonetization  was  ac- 
complished in  1873  by  underhand  methods. 
This  claim  was  enlarged  upon  until  finally  it 
became  common  to  refer  to  the  "Crime  of 
1873."  It  was  freely  asserted  that  the  fram- 
ers  of  the  mint  act  of  that  year  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  with  creditor  capitalists,  here 
and  abroad,  in  order  to  change  the  standard 
of  value  and  thus  impose  a  heavy  burden  upon 
the  debtor  class.  For  years  there  was  much 
bickering  and  dispute  over  the  record  of  the 
participants  in  the  legislation  of  1873,  charges 
and    countercharges    being    made    of    inconsis- 
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tency,  ignorance,  and  deceit.  Although  inves- 
tigation shows  that  there  was  no  deception, 
and  that  representatives  from  silvi-r  producing 
states  acquiesced  with  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  act,  the  charge  of  conspiracy  was 
readily  accepted  by  large  numbers  in  the  South 
and  West,  who  were  struggling  against  the 
odds  of  indebtedness  occasioned  by  the  Civil 
War  and  the  settlement  of  new  lands. 

Popular  Literature. —  (5)  In  the  later  years 
of  the  controversy  a  small  book  written  in 
simple  language  with  striking  illustrations, 
entitled  Coin's  Financial  School,  by  William 
H.  Harvey,  had  an  enormous  circulation,  and 
widespread  influence.  This  and  a  flood  of 
pamphlet  literature  helped  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  dramatic  campaign  carried  on  by 
Bryan  in  1896.  The  advocates  of  silver  dwelt 
not  only  upon  the  wrongs  of  the  people  but 
took  the  aggressive  in  a  theory  of  monetary 
science  based  upon  the  simplest  form  of  the 
quantity  theory  of  money.  The  steady  decline 
in  the  production  of  gold,  and  the  fall  in 
prices  gave  strong  support  to  such  reasoning. 
From  such  data  advocates  of  international 
bimetallism  drew  tlieir  arguments,  so  that  by 
implication  the  free  silver  party  greatly 
strcngthciK'd   its  position. 

Sectional  Feeling. —  (6)  The  controversy  was 
in  a  large  measure  sectional.  Silver  found 
its  support  in  the  South  and  West,  the  section 
in  which  farm  products  predominated,  and  in 
which  per  capita  indebtedness  was  greatest. 
At  heart  the  East  was  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard,  though  at  times  eastern  states,  from 
motives  of  political  expediency,  showed  sympa- 
thy with  the  silver  advocacy,  in  their  party 
platforms.  In  fact,  to  a  large  degree,  the 
silver  sentiment  was  sustained  by  those  who 
believed  that  the  fiscal  system  of  tht-  gov- 
ernment was  such  as  to  give  advantages 
to  the  East  over  the  West;  and  that  frw 
silver   would   aid   to   restore  the   balance. 

See  P>LA.ND-Ai.i.isoN  Silver  Act;  Bullion; 
Coinage  and  Spkcie  Currency;  Coinage, 
Free;  C-oin.vge.  SunsmLVKV;  Crime  of  73; 
Dollar  ok  Our  Daddies  ;  Gold  Re.serve  ;  Mul- 
Tii'LE  Standard;  Seigniorage;  Sherman  Sil- 
ver Act;  Silver  Certificates;  Sixteen  to 
One;  Trade  D()LI..\rs. 

References:  A.  B.  Hepburn,  IJust.  of  Coinage 
and  Currency  in  the  U.  H.  (100.1).  274-310, 
363-.394;  F.  W.  Taussig.  Silver  Situntion 
(1892);  r.  A.  Walker.  International  liimrtal- 
lism  (1«96)  ;  J.  L.  I..aughlin.  U\.Htor\)  of  liime- 
tallism  in  the  U.  S.  (4th  ed.,  1897);  K.  I'.. 
Andrew.s,  "An  Honest  Dollar"  in  Am.  Econ. 
AsHOC.,  I'ultHrntifmH,  1889;  New  York  Kcform 
riuh.  Sound  Currenri,  (1894-1910).  T-X ;  W. 
II.  Harvey.  Coin's  Financial  School  (1894); 
First  National  Silver  Convention.  I'rocecding/t, 
1889;  W.  .T.  Bryan.  First  Itnttle  (1897);  D. 
R.  I)<"wey,  Sati'onal  I'mUlrmn  (1907).  70-80, 
220-2.37.' 252-270.    314-328. 

Davi.s  R.  Dewey. 


SILVER  GRAYS.  The  name  given  to  Whigs 
of  the  Fillmore  stripe  in  New  York  in  18oU, 
as  distinguished  henceforth  from  Seward 
Whigs.  Fillmore,  as  President,  had  approved 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  which  Seward  op- 
posed in  the  Senate,  desiring  California's  ad- 
mission as  a  free  State  without  compacts  con- 
cerning slavery.  At  the  Whig  convention  of 
September,  in  Syracuse,  resolutions  were 
adopted  which,  though  loyally  expressed 
toward  the  President,  approved  the  course 
which  Seward  had  taken;  whereupon  forty 
voters  in  the  minority  left  the  convention  and 
held  a  separate  one  at  Utica.  These  seceders 
nominated  the  same  state  ticket,  with  Wash- 
ington Hunt  for  governor.  See  Whig  Party. 
Reference:  J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (1891), 
V,    208.  J.    S. 

SILVER  PARTY.  In  1896  there  were 
several  parties  in  existence  in  addition  to 
the  well-known  and  long-established  parties. 
Among  these  was  the  Silver  party,  largely 
made  up  of  Silver  Republicans  (see).  The 
party  held  a  convention  at  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
.July  22,  1896,  and  nominated  William  .7. 
Bryan  and  Arthur  Sewall,  the  candidates  put 
forward  by  the  Democrats  in  their  convention 
of  two  weeks  before.  They  demanded  the  un- 
restricted coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  See  Democratic  Party;  R^- 
puhlican  Party;  Silver  Coinage  Contro- 
versy. A.  C.  McL. 

SILVER  REPUBLICANS.  Those  Republi- 
cans who  in  1896  followed  Senator  Teller  and 
other  western  leaders  in  opposition  to  the  gold 
policy  of  the  main  body  of  the  party.  They 
supported  Mr.  Bryan  for  the  presidency  and, 
partly  at  least,  were  absorl)od  by  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  See  Democratic  Party;  Repur- 
LicAN  Party;  Silver  Coinage  Controversy; 
Silver  Party;  Teller  Resolutions.  Refer- 
ence: ,1.  A.  Woodhurn,  I'ol.  Parties  and  I'urty 
Problems   (1903),  115-132.  A.  C.  McL. 

SINEWS  OF  WAR.  A  phrase  used  in  its 
political  signification  to  denote  the  pecuniary 
resources  furnished,  usually  by  the  business 
magnates,  to  the  campaign  committees  to  fi- 
nance a  political  campaign.  0.  C.  H. 

SINGLE  STANDARD.  See  Bimetalijsm 
Monometallism  :   Standard  Money. 

SINGLE  TAX.    See  Tax.  Single. 

SINKING  FUND.  A  sinking  fund  as  orig- 
inally devised  is  a  j)ortinn  of  a  p>iblic  debt 
piirchased  by  the  government  responsible  for 
the  debt,  and  set  aside  as  a  separate  fund  to 
increase  by  annual  interest  increments,  and 
finally  to  be  apjilied  to  the  extinction  of  fin! 
debt.  Originally  it  was  supposed  that  there 
was  a  direct  financial  profit  in  the  use  of  this 
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device,  so  that  iiulebtodnoss  might  be  safely 
incurred.  A  small  percentage  of  debt  owned 
by  the  goveriinunt  would,  it  was  arguoil. 
through  the  operation  of  compound  interest, 
in  the  course  of  time  equal  the  original  prin- 
cipal of  the  debt.  The  fallacy  of  the  argument 
lay  in  neglect  to  recognize  that  interest  on  the 
debt,  whether  held  by  individual  investors  or 
by  the  government  treasury,  must  be  met  by 
taxation;  and  that  as  long  as  the  debt  was 
in  existence  the  public  was  burdened.  In  other 
words,  a  sinking  fund  has  no  power  of  in- 
dependent production  of  wealth. 

While  it  is  now  agreed  that  debt  can  be 
extinguished  only  by  taxation,  it  is.  generally 
held  to  be  expedient,  when  creating  a  debt,  to 
establish  a  fund  which  shall  be  inviolably 
pkxlged  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  common  practice  to  provide 
that  a  certain  percentage  of  a  debt  should  be 
annually  purchased ;  and  that  in  addition  to 
this  the  interest  on  so  much  of  the  debt  as  has 
been  heretofore  redeemed  shall  be  pledged. 
The  term  '"sinking  fund"  may  also  be  applied 
in  a  still  freer  use  to  any  fund  which  is 
created  for  the  extinction  of  debt. 

The  sinking  fund  was  first  introduced  into 
the  English  financial  system,  by  Pitt,  under 
the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Robert  Hamil- 
ton. Alexander  Hamilton,  first  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  adopted  this  precedent  in  a 
modified  form,  in  his  recommendations  of  the 
settlement  of  public  indebtedness  in  1700,  and 
Congress  followed  his  advice.  Its  use  was  also 
authorized  in  connection  with  the  loans  of  the 
Civil  War,  by  the  requirement  that  one  per 
cent  of  the  public  debt  be  purchased  annually. 
These  provisions,  however,  were  disregarded, 
and  debt  was  extinguished  according  to  the 
size  of  the  surplus  and  the  state  of  the  bond 
market.  Moreover,  Secretary  McCullough, 
when  bonds  were  purchased,  cancelled  the  ob- 
ligations immediately  without  resort  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  separate  fund,  and  this 
method  was  authorized  by  the  funding  act  of 
1870.  Notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  extinc- 
tion of  indebtedness  by  cancellation  rather 
than  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate  fund, 
federal  statutes  and  treasury  practice  still  re- 
fer to  sinking  fund  requirements. 

The  use  of  distinct  sinking  funds  has  been 
often  adopted  by  states  and  municipalities  in 
the  management  of  local  financial  systems.  In 
some  states  its  use  is  imposed  by  constitutional 
requirements.  The  indebtedness  purchased, 
however,  for  such  funds  is  not  always  the  same 
security  as  that  of  the  debt  to  be  extinguished, 
but  often  consists  of  other  securities  issued  by 
the  given  state  or  citj'.  As  new  indebtedness 
is  constantly  created,  this  opportunity  is  al- 
ways open :  and  the  government  concerned  may 
thus  buy  its  own  new  obligations  to  satisfy 
its  requirements  of  the  sinking  fund.  In  re- 
cent years  the  use  of  serial  bonds  has  been 
advocated  as  a  substitute.     By  this  system  the 


bonds  are  issued  with  varying  dates  of  ma- 
turity, so  that  in  each  year  a  certain  number 
will  be  redeemed  without  the  contingency  of 
the  payment  of  a  premium. 

See  Dkht,  Public,  Administration  of;  Debt, 
Prm.ir,  Kinding  of. 

References:  C.  C.  Plelin,  Introduction  to 
Public  Fin<ince  (1909),  40G-414;  E.  A.  Ross, 
"Sinking  Fund"  in  Amcr.  Econ.  Assoc,  Publi- 
cations, VII    (1892),   311-416. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

SIXTEEN  TO  ONE.  This  phrase  refers  to 
the  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  which  the 
advocates  of  silver  during  the  controversy 
1875  to  1900,  desired  to  establish  in  a  bime- 
tallic standard.  It  was  quite  generally  be- 
lieved that  this  was  the  ratio  adopted  under 
the  mint  act  of  1793,  and  that  a  return  to 
complete  bimetallism  would  be  a  patriotic  en- 
dorsement of  the  wisdom  of  the  first  statesmen 
of  the  Republic.  The  original  ratio,  however, 
was  15  to  1,  the  change  to  16  to  1  being 
brought  about  by  the  acts  of  1834  and  1837. 
See  Silver  Coinage  Controversy.      D.  R.  D. 

SIXTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  On  July  31, 
1009,  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  having  been  passed  by  the  re- 
quisite two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress, was  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.     It  is  worded  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  incomes,  from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  the  several  States 
and  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  distributing  direct  taxes  among 
the  states  in  accordance  with  their  respective 
populations.  There  has  been  some  objection 
to  the  form  of  the  amendment  on  the  groimd 
that  the  words  "from  whatever  source  derived" 
might  be  construed  to  empower  the  United 
States  government  to  tax  the  bonds  of  states 
and  municipalities,  and  other  properties  of 
that  kind,  and  thus  greatly  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  concentration  of  power  and  authority 
in  the  National  Government.  Feb.  3,  1913,  Wy- 
oming and  Delaware  ratified  the  Amendment, 
making  one  more  than  the  necessary  three- 
fourths.  It  was  declared  in  force  Feb.  25, 
1913.  See  Tax,  Income;  Taxation;  Taxes, 
Direct.  A.  C.  McL. 

SLAUGHTER  HOUSE  CASES.  The  Slaugh 
ter  House  Cases  (10  Wallace  36)  are  a  group 
of  cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  1873,  which  obtained  their  name  from 
the  fact  that  they  involved  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  law  of  the  state  of  Louisiana  which 
chartered  a  certain  company  and  gave  to  it 
exclusive  rights  to  establish  and  maintain 
stockyards  and  slaughter  houses  for  the  city 
of  New  Orleans,  and  provided  that  all  ani- 
mals intended  for  food  should  be  slaughtered 
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therein.  This  law  was  attacked  upon  the 
grounds  that,  in  violation  of  tlie  Thirteenth 
Amendment  (sec)  of  tlie  Constitution,  it  cre- 
ated an  involuntary  servitude  of  those  who 
were  impelled  to  make  use  of  the  establish- 
ments of  the  company;  and  that,  in  violation 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  (see),  it  denied 
to  them  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  de- 
prived them  of  property  without  due  process 
of  law  (see  Due  Process  of  Law),  and  also 
abridged  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
izens of  the  United  States.  The  first  of  these 
claims  was  easily  disposed  of,  the  court,  though 
admitting  that  "servitude"  (see)  has  a  broader 
meaning  than  "slavery,"  declined  to  extend  its 
meaning  so  as  to  include  the  obligations  creat- 
ed by  such  an  administrative  regulation  as 
was  here  involved.  The  claims  that  eqiuil  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  was  denied  (see  Equality 
BEFORE  THE  Law  ) ,  and  that  property  was 
taken  witliout  due  process  of  law,  were  dis- 
missed with  slight  argument,  the  court  ob- 
serving that  they  had  not,  indeed,  been  much 
pressed  by  the  plaintiffs.  The  really  important 
question  in  the  cases  was  whether,  by  the  act 
of  Louisiana,  any  privileges  or  immunities  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  were  abridged, 
for  if  it  should  be  held  that  such  riglits  as 
were  involved  were  federal  ones,  it  would  fol- 
low that  practically  the  entire  body  of  the 
civil  rights  of  all  citizens  would  be  transferred 
to  tlie  protection  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  that,  under  the  operation  of  the  enforce- 
ment clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
this  entire  domain  of  private  law,  previously 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  states,  could  be 
brought  within  the  regulative  control  and  leg- 
islative definition  of  Congress.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Justice  Miller,  who  ren- 
dered the  opinion  for  the  majority  of  the  court, 
sliould  liavc  (Icclart'd  tliat  "No  questions  .so 
far  reaching  and  pervading  in  their  conse- 
quences, so  profoundly  interesting  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country,  and  so  imi)ortant  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
and  of  tlie  several  States  to  each  otlier,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Stati-s  and  of  tlie  United 
States,  have  bex>n  before  this  court  during  the 
official  life  of  any  of  its  members."  Tlie  court, 
in  result,  fouml  that  tliis  great  change  in  the 
character  of  our  constitutional  system  was  not 
tlic  intention  of  the  Fourtei-nth  Amcnilnienf. 
Il  was  the  j)ur|)ose  and  elTcct  of  tiiat  addition 
to  the  Constitution,  the  court  lield.  to  make 
national  <'itiz<Tiship  [)riiTinry,  hut  to  preserve 
tliat  <'itizenship  distinct  from  state  citi/rnsliip, 
and  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  it  was 
declarfd  might  not  be  abridged  by  the  stati-s 
were  declared  to  l)e  only  tliose  which  are  pecul- 
iar to.  and  ari.Hc  distinctly  out  of,  the  status 
of  federal  citizenship.  These  rights  had  indi^-d 
been  constitutionallv  8e<'ured  from  stat<'  al)ridg 


tory  force.  The  court  declared  it  was  obliged 
to  hold  that,  notwithstanding  the  pressure 
of  excited  feeling  growing  out  of  the  Civil  War, 
"Our  statesmen  have  still  believed  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  States  with  powers  for  domestic 
and  local  government,  including  the  regulation 
of  civil  rights,  the  rights  of  person  and  of 
property,  was  essential  to  the  perfect  working 
of  our  complex  form  of  government,  though 
tiiey  have  thought  proper  to  impose  additional 
limitations  on  the  States,  and  to  confer  ad- 
ditional power  on  that  of  the  Nation."  See 
Privileges  and  Immunities;  United  States 
AS  A  Federal  State-,  Reconstruction.  Ref- 
erences: \V.  A.  Dunning,  Reconstruction,  Politi- 
cal and  Economic  (1907),  260;  W.  W.  Will- 
oughby,   Constitutional  Law  of  U.  8.    (1910), 

T,    177-183.  W.    W.    WlLLOUGHBY. 

'SLAVE  TRADE.  The  trade  in  African 
slaves,  practiced  from  antiquity  by  many  na- 
tions, was  revived  by  the  Portugese  before  the 
discovery  of  America;  introduced  into  the 
Spanish  colonies  very  soon  after  their  founda- 
tion; taken  up  bj'  the  English  in  traffic  witli 
tlie  West  Indies;  transferred  to  the  continent 
by  the  Dutcli  in  1619;  and  thereafter  prac- 
ticed with  the  English  colonics  and  later  in 
the  United  States  down  to  1861.  The  prin- 
cipal source  of  supply  was  always  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  though  large  parts  of  the 
interior  were  bestirred  by  slave  raids,  and 
members  of  many  tribes  were  carried  down  to 
the  coast.  The  trade  was  carried  on  in  the 
small  vessels  of  the  period  often  with  great 
inlunnanity;  so  that  the  loss  of  a  fourth  of  the 
cargo  of  healthy  slaves  was  not  uncommon. 
By  the  Asiento  treaty  (see),  concluded  at 
.Madrid  on  March  26,  1713,  the  British  for 
about  thirty  years  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with   the  Spanish   colonies. 

Meanwhile  objections  to  the  trade  were  put 
forward  by  several  of  the  English  colonies, 
on  the  ground  that  it  brought  in  a  dangerous 
element;  other  colonies  laid  a  tax  on  importa- 
tions. The  British  Government  regularly  dis- 
allowed all  acts  of  limitations  on  a  trade  very 
profitable  to  British  merchants,  particularly 
those  of  Bristol.  In  the  Association  of  1774 
the  colonists  boycotted  the  slave  trade  and 
when  the  war  broke  out  nearly  all  of  them 
f(^rbade  the  trade  outright. 

'file  Federal  Convention  of  1787  gave  Con- 
gress general  authority  to  regulate  external 
trade,  but  excepted  for  twenty  years  the  slave 
trade  in  states  wliicii  permitted  it  ( .\rt.  I,  Sec. 
ix,  H  1).  By  acts  of  1794  and  later.  Congress 
legislated  on  the  conduct  of  the  trade;  and 
in  1S(»7  absolutely  proliiiiited  the  introduction 
of  slaves  in  the  United  States  after  Jan.  1, 
1H0S.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  already 
illegal    in    all    the    states    except   (Jeorgia    and 


ment  since  the  beginning  of  the  government,  South  Carolina.  The  penalties  of  the  act  were 
and,  therefore,  as  to  this  provision,  the  I'oiir-  not  suffiiient  and  it  allowed  slaves  captured 
tcenth  Amendment  was  given  only  a  declara-    under  way  to  be  brought  here  and  sold  for  ben- 
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efit  of  the  governniont.  Tlu'ioforo  in  ISIO  tlic 
sliive  trade  was  declared  to  be  piracy  (after- 
ward held  not  to  be  piracy  in  the  international 
sense,  but  subject  to  tlie  penalties  of 
piracy  in  the  United  States  courts).  By  an 
act  of  1S20  the  system  was  strenjjthenod  and 
provision  was  made  for  carrying  captured 
slaves  back  to  Africa  in  connection  with  the 
colonization  movement  (sec  Colonization  of 
Xkgroes).  No  limitation  was  ever  put  by 
Congress  on  the  interstate  slave  trade,  except 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  the  act  of 
1S50    (see  Compromise  of  1S50). 

No  further  statutes  were  passed,  but  in  1842 
by  the  so-called  cruising  convention  (see),  the 
United  States  agieed  to  furnisli  part  of  the 
joint  fleet  to  cooperate  with  Great  Britain  in 
dealing  with  the  trade  on  tiie  African  coast. 
Neither  the  statutes  nor  tlie  treaties  were  suf- 
ficiently carried  out.  Cargoes  of  slaves  were 
landed  in  the  United  States  j)ro')iihly  every 
year;  and  tiiough  some  vessels  were  captured, 
not  till  1862  was  any  slaver  executed  for  his 
crime.  Toward  1860  there  was  a  movement 
for  reopening  the  trade  to  the  United  States. 
The  Civil  War  immediately  ended  the  illicit 
slave  trade:  and  by  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
the  United  States  joined  in  stopping  what  has 
become  throughout  the  western  world  and 
Africa  a  prohibited  and  outlawed  trade. 

See  Sla\tebt  as  a  Labor  System;  Slavery 
Contro\t:rsy. 

References:  W.  E.  B.  Dubois,  Suppression  of 
the  African  Slave  Trade  (1896)  ;  H.  C.  Carey, 
Slave  Trade  (1853)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  Slavery  and 
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Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

SLAVERY  AS  A  LABOR  SYSTEM.  The 
economic  value  of  slave  labor  can  best  be 
studied  in  the  experience  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  the  southern  colonies,  soil  and 
climate  were  favorable  to  the  production  of 
certain  great  staples — tobacco,  rice,  cotton  and 
sugar,  crops  which  required  a  large  amount  of 
low-grade  labor.  The  settlers  found  the  tillage 
of  highly  nitrogenous  and  malarial  soils  under 
a  torrid  sun  distasteful,  even  dangerous,  the 
native  races  were  non-industrial,  and  free  la- 
borers were  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers. 
The  slave  traders  of  the  Gold  Coast,  however, 
furnished  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply 
of  laborers  inured  to  tropic  climates,  and  ca- 
pable of  such  unintelligent  muscular  exertion 
as  was  required  for  one-crop  agriculture.  Slav- 
ery, originally  adopted  as  a  temporary  nece.*?- 
sity,  was  accepted  as  a  permanent  policy,  once 
its  profit-producing  quality  came  to  be  realized. 
Slave  labor  was  entitled  to  no  recompense  be- 
yond mere  sustenance,  the  cost  of  which  was 
slight,  and  the  whole  surplus  product  accrued 
to  the  owner  of  the  means  of  production. 

Advantages. — The  peculiar  advantage  of  the 
slave    owner   was    demonstrated    in    the    rapid 


exploitation  of  the  soutli  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
states  by  comparison  witii  the  relatively  slow 
progress  of  the  frontier  across  tlie  Northwest 
Territory.  The  pioneer  farmer,  with  his  quar- 
ter section  of  land  and  iiis  "•liirtHl  man,"  was 
usually  able  to  maintain  his  family  and  ac- 
cumulate a  moderate  property;  but  the  planter 
who  brought  a  gang  of  slaves  to  the  Tombigbee 
or  Yazoo  River  managed  to  clear  tiie  forest, 
plant  tlie  stump-encumbered  fields  and  ship  a 
boat-load  of  cotton  to  market  within  two  years. 
Undisputed  control  of  a  body  of  laborers  that 
might  be  shifted  at  will  from  one  employment 
to  another  was  a  factor  of  prime  importance 
in  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar  and  rice. 
The  working  force  might  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  several  processes  in  turn.  Slaves  were 
unintelligent  and  prone  to  shirk;  but  the  range 
of  their  capacities  was  sufficient  for  the  needs 
of  the  plantation,  and  overseers  and  drivers 
were  relied  upon  to  keep  them  at  work. 

Slave  labor  was  most  remunerative  on  the 
great  plantation  and  under  wholesale  method^ 
of  production.  Since  one  overseer  could  direct 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  slaves,  and  one  slave 
could  work  five  acres  of  cotton,  the  ideal  ratio 
was  one  overseer  to  one  hundred  slaves  and 
five  hundred  acres  of  tilled  land.  Moreover, 
the  possession  of  rice  mill,  cotton  gin  or  sugar- 
house,  together  with  superior  transportation 
facilities,  gave  the  wealtliy  planter  an  advan-i 
tage  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  small 
farmer  to  sell  in  the  same  market.  The  "poor 
whites"  were  forced  to  sell  their  lands  and 
retreat  to  the  mountains  or  the  pine  barrens. 
By  1860  the  typical  agricultural  unit  of  the 
Gulf  states  was  the  great  plantation,  peoplec^ 
by  slaves  and  run  by  an  overseer  responsible 
to  a  landowner  who  was  often  an  absentee. 
That  the  system  was  a  profitable  one  for  the 
planters  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increase  of 
the  per  capita  wealth  (including  slaves)  of 
tlie  south  central  section. 

Economic  Disadvantages. — By  1840,  the  dis- 
advantages of  slavery  were  becoming  painfully 
apparent.  Slave  labor  was  reluctant,  unskill- 
ful and  wanting  in  versatility,  because,  work- 
ing under  compulsion  and  with  no  hope  of 
betterment,  the  slave  felt  little  inducement  to 
put  forth  energy  or  intelligence.  Absence  of 
responsibility  resulted  in  incorrigible  careless- 
ness, so  that  the  maltreatment  of  draft  ani- 
mals, the  breakage  of  tools,  the  waste  of  ma- 
terials, made  up  a  considerable  element  in  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  agriculture  by  slave  la- 
bor. iMachinory  and  high-grade  tools  could 
not  safely  be  entrusted  to  slaves.  The  acreage 
value  of  farm  implements  in  the  South  in 
1860  was  less  than  half  that  in  the  northern 
states,  and  the  statistics  of  live  stock  show 
a  like  disparity.  Olmsted  on  a  careful  com- 
putation came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ordi- 
nary achievement  of  one  hired  laborer  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  four  slaves.  In  cost  to 
the  employer,  he  found  little  difference  between 
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the  bondman  and  the  free.  In  Xew  York,  a 
farm  laborer  might  be  liad  for  $110  a  year 
with  board,  and  in  Virginia  the  customary 
hire  of  a  slave  was  $100  with  board  and  clothes. 

Effect  on  Industrial  Development. — The  non- 
eeononiic  quality  of  slave  labor  became  appar- 
ent, first  in  the  south  Atlantic  states,  later 
on  the  Gulf  coast  and  finally  in  Texas,  by  the 
slow  but  sure  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Under 
the  slave  regime,  there  was  no  attempt  at  con- 
servation, for  rotation  of  crops,  contour  plow- 
ing, and  scientific  fertilization  were  alike  im- 
practicable. The  exploitation  of  labor  was  no 
less  evident.  The  reputation  of  an  overseer, 
his  position  and  his  salary  were  detirniined 
by  his  crop  showing,  and  he  was  tempted  to 
drive  his  working  force  to  tiie  limit  of  endur- 
ance, assured  that  the  losses  from  sickness  and 
death  would  be  made  good  by  the  purchase  of 
new  slaves. 

Finally  the  lack  of  skill  and  versatility  in 
slave  labor  condemned  the  South  to  extensive 
agriculture  and  the  slipshod  methods  of  the 
frontier.  Diversification  of  crops  was  un- 
prolitable,  by-industries  were  neglected,  even 
the  effort  to  raise  sufficient  fQod  for  slave  ra- 
tions was  abandoned.  Fresh  slaves  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Jventucky,  dry  goods  from  Xew  Eng- 


land, farm  implements  from  Pennsylvania, 
flour  and  bacon  from  the  commonwealths  be- 
yond the  Ohio,  drained  the  financial  resources 
of  the  South,  and  there  was  little  surplus  to 
invest  in  railroads,  mines  or  manufactures. 
Before  the  collapse  "of  the  slave  regime,  it  was 
evident  to  disinterested  observers  that  the  pros- 
perity of  the  slave  states  was  fictitious.  Many 
estates  were  heavily  mortgaged,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  both  for  planters  and  poor  whites 
was  far  inferior  to  that  of  corresponding  Class- 
es in  the  free  states. 

See  Economic  History  of  the  Uxited 
States;  Labor  and  Wages;  Peonage;  Slav- 
ery C'OXTROVERSY;   SoUTH. 
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Genesis  of  American  Slavery. — Slavery  is 
older  than  history,  precedes  all  forms  of  or- 
ganized government,  and  is  associated  with  the 
earliest  ifli-as  of  j)roi)('rty.  t'onliicts  betwci-n 
the  master  and  the  bondman,  and  also  between 
the  slaveholder  and  the  freeman  who  has  no 
slaves,  liave  proceeded  unceasingly  for  ages. 
When  the  first  settlers  landed  in  Jamestown 
chattel  slavery  bad  practically  ceased  in  Eng- 
land, and  oven  villeinage  had  almost  died  out 
The  colonists  brought  with  them  that  equality 
before  the  law  which  was  the  greatest  contri- 
bution of  the  Englisli  race  to  law  and  govern- 
ment up  to  that  time. 

To  these  great  jirineiples  there  were  from  the 
beginning  exceptions.  (1)  Life  convicts  were 
practically  slaves  for  life  and  had  the  slave's 
experiences.  (2)  Slavery  of  infidels  was  still 
acknowledged  a.s  proper  among  C'liristian  pow- 
cfH,  and  the  American  colonists  Xorth  and 
Soutb,  speedily  began  to  make  captives  of  their 
Indian  ••nemies  and  to  buy  and  wdl  tliem  .is 
commodities.  (3)  A  few  negroes,  commonly 
rnlled  blnckntnfxirs,  were  held  as  slaves  in 
England.  (4)  In  1619  tiie  first  purehase  of 
negro  slaves  was  made  by  the  Virginians. 

Witli  the  single  but  vilal  exreption  that  the 
children  of  indentiired  and  eunvict  servants 
were  free,  the  curse  of  slavery  also  rested  upon 
thousands  of  white  persons  in  the  colonies. 
Either  as  a  jienaltv  for  crime,  or  bv  their  ac- 
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ceptance  of  a  formal  written  obligation  or  in- 
denture (see),  the  service  of  these  people  was 
delivered  over  to  masters  and  mistresses  for  a 
term  of  years  or  for  life.  The  legislation  of 
the  colonies  authorized  for  such  persons  whip- 
pings and  brandings  and  recovery  by  force  if 
they  ran  away. 

Indian  slavery  was  everywhere  practiced, 
tliough  limited  by  the  Indians  in  dying  in  bond- 
age witliout  leaving  a  suflicient  ofTs[)ring;  and 
by  danger  of  furnishing  examples  to  powerful 
trilies  like  the  Six  Xations,  who  knew  how  to 
make  slaves  of  tlieir  white  prisoners.  After 
the  Revolution  the  slavery  of  Indians  who  had 
no  negro  blood  was  considered  illegal  and  be- 
came very  uncommon. 

Colonial  Anti-Slavery. — Indentured  service 
and  Indian  slavery  gave  way  before  the  growth 
of  negro  slavery.  Alongside  tlie  desire  to  nuike 
a  profit  out  of  the  slaves'  labor  was  a  dim  idea 
of  advancing  Christianity  by  bringing  these 
heatiien  under  its  influence.  The  contrast 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  humane  colon' 
ists.  and  the  earliest  protest  against  negro 
slavery  was  that  of  William  I'sselinx  in  his 
|ilan  for  a  Swedish  colony  in  1624.  The  Mass- 
achusetts Body  of  Liberties  of  1041  forliade 
"bond  slaverie,  villeinage  or  C^iptivitie  amongst 
\is  unless  it  be  lawfull  Captives  taken  in  just 
warres  and  such  strangers  as  willingly  sello 
themselves  or  are  sold  to  us."  'liure  was  a 
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similar  Rhode  Island  statute  in  Ht'rl.  From 
the  first,  therefore,  some  colonists  felt  a  dis- 
like of  slavery  and  particularly  of  African 
slavery,  and  made  elTorts  to  impede  it  by  law. 
In  Georgia,  from  1732  to  1740,  slavery  was  pro- 
hibited; Oglethorpe  said  it  was  against  the 
gospel,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  law  of  Eng- 
land. Nevertlieless  slavery  everywhere  con- 
tinued and  was  legal  in  every  colony  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution. 

Where  was  the  church  in  this  controversy 
as  to  the  relations  of  immortal  men?  One  re- 
ligious body,  the  Quakers,  beginning  with  the 
famous  Germantown  Protest  of  16S8,  did  grad- 
ually put  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to  slavery, 
and  some  Congregatioiialists  refused  fellow- 
ship to  slaveholders;  but  the  great  national 
churches,  the  Congregational,  the  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Dutch  and 
German  churches  accepted  the  system  as  they 
found  it;  and  no  powerful  organized  churcli, 
except  the  Northern  Methodists,  held  slave- 
holding  inconsistent  with  its  rules. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  however,  slaveiy 
aroused  from  the  beginning  the  protest  of 
reformers,  most  of  wliom  were  ministers  of  the 
gospel.  Roger  Williams,  in  1637,  vainly  ob- 
jected to  the  enslavement  of  the  Pequots.  John 
Eliot  and  Cotton  Mather  publicly  urged  the 
humane  treatment  of  slaves.  Richard  Bax- 
ter, perhaps  the  most  widely  read  English  theo- 
logian of  his  time,  held  that  slaves  "are  rea- 
.sonable  creatures  as  well  as  you,  and  born  with 
us  with  natural  liberty."  Samuel  Sewall,  par- 
son and  judge,  in  1700  in  his  tract,  The  Sell- 
ing  of  Joseph,  declared  that  "originally  and 
naturally  there  is  no  such  thing  as  slavery." 
In  1701  the  town  of  Boston  instructed  its  rep- 
resentatives to  favor  putting  "a  period  to  ne- 
groes being  slaves."  Later  the  Yankee  par- 
son, Nathaniel  Appleton,  of  Cambridge,  the 
Quakers,  Ralph  Sandiford  and  Benjamin  Lay, 
the  French  Huguenot,  Benezet,  all  engaged  in  a 
propaganda  against  slavery;  and  the  gentle 
Quaker,  John  Woolman,  traveled  far  and  wide 
urging  his  fellow  religionists  to  emancipate 
their   slaves. 

Objections  to  Slavery. —  (1)  Down  to  the 
Revolution  the  argument  against  slavery  tliat 
was  most  pressed  was  its  opposition  to  the 
spirit  of  the  gospel,  its  oppression  of  tlie 
weak.  The  Revolution  emphasized  an  argu- 
ment (not  overlooked  before)  that  slavery  was 
contrary  to  natural  political  rights. 

(2)  The  success  of  the  Revolution,  the  grav- 
ing in  the  minds  of  Americans  of  the  Declar.a- 
tion  of  Independence  (see)  with  its  assertion 
that  "all  men  are  created  equal,"  and  they  are 
endowed  with  inalienable  rights,  life,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  forever  strength- 
ened this  political  argument,  which  was  made 
the  stronger  by  the  fact  that  in  several  of  the 
colonies  a  free  negro  stood  on  substantially 
the  same  basis  as  a  free  white  man,  and  could 
exercise  the  suffrage    ( see ) . 


(3)  Another  objection  was  the  social  and 
economical  wastefulness  of  slavery,  its  culture 
of  indillerence,  indolence,  and  disregard  of 
others'  interests.  This  economic  argument  had 
great  weight  in  communities  where  slaves  were 
few,  and  the  system  could  be  choked  out  with- 
out serious  disturbance.  Hence,  during,  and 
immediately  after,  the  Revolution,  came  a  peri- 
od of  emancipatipn  by  the  northern  states, 
mostly  a  gradual  process  {see  Emancipation 
BY  States)  which  by  1804  had  committed 
every  community  north  of  Maryland  to  the 
principle  of  no  slavery.  Tiiose  acts  were  great- 
ly strengthened  by  the  federal  Ordinance  of 
1787,  establishing  gradual  emancipation  for  the 
Northwest  Territory,  an  act  reafhrmed  bv  the 
Federal  Congress  in  178fl. 

Eighteenth  Century  Societies. — These  state 
enactments  were  urged  by,  and  in  some  cases 
soured  by  formal  organizations  of  opponents  to 
slavery.  Long  before  the  Revolution,  several 
of  the  colonies  tried  to  stop  the  slave  trade, 
tliough  it  is  hard  to  understand  the  efforts 
to  set  up  a  moral  distinction  between  slave 
trading  and  slave  holding;  if  either  was  right 
or  allowable  the  other  was;  if  either  was  cruel, 
unchristian  and  hurtful  to  the  community, 
tlie  other  was.  In  1775  the  anti-slavery  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  formed  the  first  society; 
for  a  time  it  was  inactive,  but  the  agitators  by 
petitions  and  by  influence  in  the  legislature, 
sought  first  to  protect  free  people  of  color, 
and  then  to  bring  about  emancipation.  The 
Pennsylvania  emancipation  act  of  1780  was  in 
part  due  to  their  efforts;  by  1792  every  state 
from  Virginia  northward  had  such  a  society. 
Some  of  them  petitioned  Congress  with  re- 
gard to  slavery;  they  put  a  pressure  on  their 
legislatures  to  enforce  the  emancipation  acts. 
In  1794  began  the  American  Convention  (see), 
an  annual  meeting  of  abolitionists  to  consult 
and  plan  attacks  on  slavery  in  every  form. 

Anti-Slavery  from  1789  to  1829.— Contrary 
to  a  general  belief  in  later  times,  this  organ- 
ized protest  never  ceased.  From  1794  to  1S29 
the  American  Convention  met  twenty-four 
times,  and  more  than  one  hundred  local  so- 
cieties were  at  one  time  or  anotlier  in  exis- 
tence. It  was  to  a  large  degree  a  southern 
movement  extending  from  North  Carolina  to 
New  Y'ork  with  a  few  New  England  societies. 
The  abolitionists  of  that  time  used  all  the 
forms  of  appeal  later  employed  by  abolition- 
ists, printed  statements,  petitions,  newspapers; 
tliey  saw  the  significance  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  the  controversy ;  and  stood  against 
the  spread  of  slavery  into  new  territory. 

The  anti-slavery  movement  in  this  period 
was  greatly  aided  by  a  fourth  main  argument 
against  slavery — its  cruelty.  That  phase  at- 
tracted little  attention  in  the  frankly  inhu- 
man seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  the  most  enlightened  communities  habit- 
ually allowed  violence,  and  abuse  of  children, 
apprentices,    lunatics,    convicts,    prisoners    for 
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debt,  servants  and  slaves.  When  about  the  be- 
ginniii";  of  tlio  ninotooiitli  century  a  wave  of. 
hunuuiitaiianism  rolled  over  the  United  State?, 
slavery  was  one  of  the  many  legalized  forms 
of  denial  of  equality;  and  a  favorite  arg:umeiit 
against  it  was  that  it  not  only  bruised  the 
slave  but  destroyed  the  moral  feeling  of  the 
master. 

Decline  of  Anti-Slavery. — Nevertheless,  in 
1820,  the  old  anti-slavery  movement  had  spent 
its  strength,  and  most  of  tlie  societies  had  died 
out.  The  principal  agitator  then  at  work  was 
Benjamin  Lundy,  who  traveled  widely  through 
the  West  and  South  and  during  the  twenties 
issued  a  little  paper,  the  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation.  The  main  reason  for  this  de- 
cay was  that  the  movement  was  strongest  in 
states  in  which  the  cotton  gin  made  possible  a 
supply  of  the  staple;  and  the  sale  of  slaves 
southward  from  the  border  states  involved  the 
whole  South  in  the  new  cotton  industry,  in 
which  crude  labor  could  be  profitably  em- 
ployed in  large  gangs.  The  economic  argu- 
ment for  a  time  worked  for  slavery,  opposition 
to  which  was  held  to  be  opposition  to  the 
section's  vital  industry.  The  earlier  rebukes 
by  local  conferences  of  churches,  especially  the 
Methodist,  were  heard  no  longer.  The  inter- 
est of  the  southern  opponents  of  slavery  was 
in  part  drawn  into  the  American  Colonization 
Society  (see  Colonization  of  Negroes). 
Meanwhile  the  slave-holding  states  of  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
Alabama,  had  been  admitted  and  there  were 
evidences  of  an  intention  to  annex  Texas. 

On  the  other  hand  the  anti-slavery  cause 
from  1800  to  1830  registered  some  potent  vic- 
tories. The  slave  trade  was  prohibited  in 
1807.  The  territory  of  Indiana  failed  to  get 
from  Congress  a  repeal  of  the  Northwest  Ordi- 
nance, and  the  effort  to  change  the  constitu- 
tion of  Illinois  so  as  to  allow  slavery  broke 
down  in  182.3.  By  the  Missouri  Compromise 
(see)  in  1820,  Congress  prohibited  slavery 
in  a  second  great  territorial  area. 

Nevertheless  the  movement  seemed  to  lose 
vitality.  From  1637  to  1830  an  anti-slavery 
movement  had  been  going  on,  including  many 
southern  ministers  and  public  men — among 
them  Washington,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
Slavery  had  been  held  up  to  the  world  as  con- 
trary to  Christianity,  to  natural  right,  to  hu- 
manity, and  to  the  real  economic  interest  of 
the  slave-holding  section.  Yet  slavery  had 
never  seemed  so  strong.  The  slaves  increased 
from  697,624  in  1790,  to  2,009,043  in  1830. 
Cotton  ruled  in  high  places;  every  President  of 
the  United  States  from  1789  to  1861  w-as  a 
slaveholder  or  a  sympathizer  with  slaveholders. 
The  institution  was  buttressed  by  the  great 
principle  of  state  rights  {see),  the  privilege 
of  every  organized  community  to  manage  its 
own  concerns. 

Reasons  for  Renewed  Agitation. — The  final 
and  eflfective  ^nti-slavery  njovement  began   in 
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1831  with  the  publication  by  William  Lloyd 
Garrison  of  the  first  number  of  tlie  Liberator. 
in  many  ways  this  propaganda  dillered  from 
all  previous  assaults.  (1)  Slavery  was  now 
almost  extinguislied  north  of  Mason  and  Dix- 
on's Line  and  tlie  Ohio  River.  No  northern 
community  had  anything  to  gain  from  south- 
ern slave  labor,  except  as  it  produced  tlie  staple 
for  a  growing  cotton  manufacture  in  the  New 
England  and  middle  states,  and  as  the  Soutli 
as  a  Avhole  was  a  customer  for  northern  food 
stuffs  and  other  products.  (2)  It  was  a  period 
of  "causes";  anti-slavery  was  one  of  many 
movements  of  the  time.  Societies,  conventions 
and  newspaper  organs  carried  on  popular  agi- 
tation in  behalf  of  temperance,  of  woman's 
rights,  of  humane  treatment  of  the  insane,  of 
home  and  foreign  missions,  of  social  experi- 
ments. (3)  It  was  also  a  period  of  glorious 
belief  in  the  capacities  of  mankind;  the  suf- 
frage was  widening,  the  cities  enlarging,  immi- 
grants coming;  the  air  was  full  of  hope  and 
exultation.  (4)  Between  1833  and  1840  the 
British  abolitionists  forced  their  government 
to  set  free  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  (witli 
due  compensation  to  the  owners),  and  in  1848 
France  followed  this  example,  thus  throwing 
upon  the  United  States  the  responsibility, 
along  with  Spain  and  Brazil,  of  maintaining 
a  discredited  system.  (5)  The  movement  now 
had  champions  of  greater  weight  than  ever  be- 
fore, including  relentless  journalists  like  Gar- 
rison; converted  slaveholders  like  James  G. 
Birney;  poets  like  Whittier  and  Lowell;  novel- 
ists like  Mrs.  Stowe;  statesmen  like  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Chase,  Seward  and  Abraham 
Lincoln.  (6)  These  irrepressible  opponents  of 
slavery  were  confined  within  the  same  Federal 
Union  with  equally  courageous  and  forceful 
men  like  John  C.  Calhoun,  Jefferson  Davis  and 
Alexander  H.  Stephens;  for  the  first  time  the 
friends  of  slavery  rallied  to  an  active  propa- 
ganda on  behalf  of  the  institution. 

Political  Anti-Slavery. — Amid  this  new  dis- 
tribution of  conditions  and  forces  there  arose 
a  new  issue,  no  longer  whether  slavery  should 
continue  where  it  existed,  but  whether  it  should 
extend  into  broader  regions;  and  that  was  an 
issue  which  the  Federal  Government  had  to  de- 
cide. For  ten  years  the  anti-slavery  people 
and  their  opponents  engaged  in  an  uproar  of 
contention  in  public  meetings,  in  the  press, 
in  the  halls  of  Congress.  After  a  vain  effort 
by  "gag  resolutions"  (see)  to  prevent  discus- 
sion, on  the  ground  that  slavery  was  too  deli- 
cate to  be  brought  in  question,  the  two  sides 
locked  horns  over  the  main  issue  whether 
slavery  was  or  was  not  a  Christian,  enlighten- 
ing and  enriching  institution  which  ought  to 
be  enlarged.  In  this  struggle  the  anti-slavery 
people  had  the  advantage  of  the  pens  of  most 
of  the  most  brilliant  writers  in  American  liter- 
ature, but  that  had  no  efTect  upon  those  people 
of  the  southern  states  who  alone  possessed 
legal  power  to  do  away  with  slavery. 
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Hence  from  1840  to  1852  the  movement  took 
on  a  political  shape,  with  national  tickets  and 
campaigns.  The  Abolitionists,  so-called,  were 
never  more  than  a  few  score  thousand;  but 
the  anti-slavery  people  who  disliked  slavery 
and  were  unwilling  that  it  should  spread,  grew 
to  the  millions.  The  annexation  of  Texas 
brought  out  a  considerable  cohort  of  frank 
anti-slavery  men.  The  annexation  of  New 
ilexico  and  California  increased  the  number 
until,  in  1846,  appeared  an  anti-slavery  ma- 
jority in  the  national  House,  and  the  matter 
was  with  difficult}'  adjusted  for  the  time  by 
the  Compromise  of  1850    (see). 

Four  years  later  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act 
precipitated  the  formation  of  an  out  and  out 
anti-slavery  party  which  gave  itself  the  name 
of  the  Republican.  It  included  uncompromis- 
ing Abolitionists  like  Sumner,  and  Benjamin 
Wade,  and  Salmon  P.  thase;  moderate  anti- 
slavery  men  like  Seward  and  Cameron;  men 
of  little  conviction  on  the  subject,  such  as 
Banks  and  Gideon  Welles;  but  they  all  united 
on  the  platform  that  slavery  must  stop  where 
it  was.  This  meant  no  more  annexations  of 
potential  slave  territory,  no  more  slave-hold- 
ing states;  the  inevitable  result  must  be  the 
extincti(m  of  slavery  by  the  wearing  out  of 
the  lands  upon   wliicli   it  was  settled. 

Methods  of  Agitation. — The  anti-slavery 
movement  was  only  a  part  of  a  general  human- 
itarian agitation  which  was  sweeping  over  the 
United  States  and  western  Europe;  and  in  its 
organization  and  methods,  it  was  very  like 
the  contemporary  tcmjx'rance,  woman  suffrage, 
prison  reform,  and  socialistic  propaganda  of 
the  time.  Tlie  old  system  of  state  societies  was 
revived  or  extended.  A  few  such  societies  like 
that  of  Pennsylvania  had  not  disbanded.  Then, 
in  18.3.3  was  formed  the  American  Anti-Slavery 
Society,  which  was  the  general  clearing  house 
of  the  movement.  Its  annual  meetings  were 
large  and  enthusiastic.  In  1840  the  Abolition- 
ists boasted  of  200.000  nn-mbers  in  the  various 
societies,  most  of  them  affiliated  with  this  na- 
tional organization.  The  soci«'ty  was  then 
split,  chiefly  because  of  the  radical  views  of 
fJarrison  and  his  imnirdiate  friends  and  fol- 
lowers on  other  tlian  slavery  questions,  and  a 
parallel  society,  the  American  and  Foreign 
Anti  Slavery  Society  was  formed  with  the  re- 
sult that  neither  of  them  ever  had  anything 
like  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  parent 
8f)ciety. 

In  several  respects,  the  Abolitionists  ofTend- 
ed  the  community  in  which  they  lived:  they 
allowed  and  ••ncouraged  women  to  take  part 
in  their  meetings;  they  brought  nt-groes  upon 
tin-  f)latform-.  they  spoke  with  great  freedom 
and  disfavor  of  all  slaveholders;  they  pub- 
lished in  alninnacH  and  in  the  issues  of  their 
iiinMcrons  piiixTs.  rnd<'  woodcuts  showing  ne- 
groes   nnd<Tgoing    rruclty    and    torturi':     they 


since  been  accused  of  needlessly  arousing  the 
resentment  and  opposition  of  the  South,  and 
have  even  been  held  responsible  for  the  severe 
laws  passed  in  some  of  the  southern  states 
against  offences  by  slaves.  In  this  they  simply 
took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  they  lived  in 
states  in  which  it  was  neither  legally  nor  mor- 
ally wrong  to  denounce  slavery;  and  they  held 
that  the  reason  their  action  seemed  so  unseemly 
was  that  slavery  was  unseemly,  that  it  was 
contrary  to  the  principles  of  free  government 
to  have  a  system  of  personal  relations  which 
was  so  delicate  that  it  could  not  be  discussed 
even  a  thousand  miles  away. 

The  Abolitionists  had  the  great  advantage 
of  the  literary  skill  of  many  of  the  foremost 
American  writers  of  the  time;  Whittier,  Long- 
fellow, Lowell,  Emerson,  and  many  lesser 
writers  were  engaged  in  the  crusade;  and  they 
reached  a  large  constituency  of  readers  who 
did  not  attend  alwlitionist  meetings. 

Triumph  of  Anti-Slavery. — When  the  Civil 
War  began  in  1S61  it  at  once  started  up  an 
aggressive  movement  which  never  ceased  till 
its  end  was  reached ;  anti-slavery  men,  indif- 
ferent men,  and  pro-slavery  men  joined  the 
array.  Though  in  July,  1861,  Congress  dis- 
avowed any  intention  to  destroy  slavery,  war 
was  certain  to  break  it  in  pieces.  The  old 
abolitionism  was  submerged  in  the  larger  move- 
ment, and  had  little  immediate  influence  on 
the  series  of  dramatic  measures  by  which,  in 
the  course  of  1862,  Congress  put  an  end  to 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  prohibit- 
ed territorial  slavery,  practically  broke  up  the 
return  of  fugitive  slaves  in  the  loyal  states, 
and  decreed  a  confiscation  of  slaves  that  were 
used  against  the  government  or  the  property 
of  enemies  of  the  government.  When  the  Pres- 
ident, by  his  final  Emancipation  Proclamation 
of  January  1,  1863.  declared  slavery  at  an 
end  within  the  military  lines  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, the  whole  North  practically  became  aboli- 
tionist, because  it  was  clear  that  if  the  North 
was  successful  slavery  would  infallibly  cease. 
By  the  Thirteenth  Amendment  iscr),  1865, 
slavery  was  constitutionally  proliibited. 

However  little  part  the  abolitionists  took 
in  this  climax  of  measures,  they  did  |)repare 
the  way  by  their  long  insistence  that  slavery 
was  out  of  accord  with  the  genius  of  a  free 
government.  They  emphasized  and  ex|)loited 
the  cruelties  of  the  system;  they  minimized 
the  good  relations  between  masters  and  slaves: 
tiiey  were  unreasonable,  shrill  and  indiscrim- 
inating;  but  they  had  the  great  world  on 
tiieir  side.  Their  pro|)aganda  finally  reached 
the  northern  laborer,  who  felt  that  slavery 
somehow  degraded  his  position.  Without 
much  knowing  the  negro,  or  making  much 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  the  master, 
the  anti-slavery  people  eventually  convinced 
tlic  country   in   tin-  langniige  of  the  man  most 


openlv    defiecl    the    laws    for    the    rcc«>vrry    of  j  eminent  among  them   "that  the  nation   cannot 
fugitive    slaves.      Hence,    they    have    then    and     endure  lialf  free  and  half  slave." 
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SLAVERY,  LEGAL  DISCUSSION  OF.  Slav- 
ery in  a  proper  sense  of  the  term,  implying 
absolute  and  unlimited  power  given  to  one 
person  over  the  life  and  fortune  of  anotlier, 
had  already  at  the  time  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  been  declared  in  England 
to  be  contrary  to  law.  It  was  not  formally 
abolished  in  England,  however,  until  1833. 
In  some  of  the  colonies  African  slavery  ex- 
isted under  the  authoritj'  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. Its  continued  existence  was  counte- 
nanced in  guarded  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  relating:  (1)  to  the  basis  of 
representation  in  Congress  (Art.  I,  Sec.  ii, 
If  3)  ;  (2)  as  to  "migration  or  importation  of 
such  persons  as  any  of  the  states  now  existing 
shall  think  proper  to  admit"  (Art.  I,  Sec.  ix, 
f  1)  ;  (3)  for  the  return  by  one  state  to  an- 
other of  persons  held  to  service  or  labor  escap- 
ing from  the  latter  (Art.  IV,  Sec.  ii,  If  3). 
Even  in  states  in  which  such  slavery  was  rec- 
ognized the  rights  of  the  master  were  not  re- 
garded as  absolute.  He  was  entitled  to  the 
services  of  the  slave  and  to  the  control  of 
his  liberty  and  property,  but  miglit  be  pun- 
ished for  crimes  committed  against  him.  The 
slave,  however,  had  no  standing  in  the  courts, 
although  he  was  subject  to  punishment  under 
the  criminal  law.  In  1865,  by  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution,  slavery  was  prohil)it- 
ed  within  the  United  States  and  all  places 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  (see  Thirteexth 
Amendment),  Within  a  few  years  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  Congress  had 
legislated  with  reference  to  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade  (Acts  of  1794,  1800,  1807,  1818, 
1819,  and  1820).  In  various  states  in  which 
slavery  was  recognized  the  slave  trade  was 
regulated   or   prohibited.      In   other   states   by 


statutes  or  by  constitutional  provisions,  slav- 
ery was  expri'ssly  proiiihitod.  By  the  Enumci- 
pation  Proclamation  (sec)  of  President  Lin- 
coln (January  1,  1863),  all  persons  held  as 
.slaves  within  certain  designated  states  and 
parts  of  states,  tiie  designation  being  intended 
to  cover  tlie  portions  of  tlie  territory  of  the 
l"nited  States  within  which  a  condition  of 
rebellion  existed,  were  declared  to  be  free.  This 
proclamation  was,  however,  effectual  only  as 
a  war  measure,  and  did  not  in  itself  render 
slavery  unlawful.  E,  McC. 

SLEEPING  CARS.  As  early  as  183<?  night 
trains  in  the  United  States  were  occasionally 
fitted  with  a  device  for  turning  up  the  backs 
of  the  seats  and  constructing  sleeping  berths 
over  and  under  the  backs.  This  gave  place 
in  the  neighborhood  of  1850,  to  cars  fitted  with 
a  crude  system  for  upper  and  lower  berths. 
These  were  operated  by  each  company  for  it- 
self as  a  part  of  its  regular  equipment.  About 
the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  began  the  practice 
of  running  sleeping  cars  over  more  than  one 
line  of  road;  and  alongside  with  fast  freight 
lines,  and  the  express  business,  were  developed 
several  sleeping  car  companies  of  which  the 
Pullman  and  the  Wagner  became  the  most 
important.  The  Wagner  system  in  1899  was 
absorbed  by  the  Pullman,  which  shortly  came 
to  have  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  business.  As 
late  as  1912  a  few  roads,  like  the  Chicago  and 
Northwestern,  and  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  Canadian  Pacific  and  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  were  still  running  their 
owm  sleepers  and  parlor  cars. 

The  general  arrangement  is  that  the  Pull- 
man Company  furnishes  the  car,  the  railroad 
furnishes  track,  station  facilities  and  motive 
power;  the  Pullman  company  takes  all  the 
berth  fare,  the  railroad  company  takes  the 
regular  fare.  This  gives  the  Pullman  company 
a  very  large  profit,  so  that  the  rates,  though 
low  in  comparison  with  those  in  other  coun- 
tries, were  somewhat  reduced  in  1911  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (see).  On 
the  other  hand  the  railroad  companies  under- 
take the  expensive  hauling  of  the  heavy  cars 
somewhat  to  their  disadvantage;  and  the  ordi- 
nary fare  passenger  traffic  in  the  end  has  to 
make  up  the  loss,  if  any.  Inasmuch  as  de- 
sirable travel  cannot  be  drawn  to  a  road  upon 
which  Pullman  cars  are  not  running,  the  Pull- 
man Company  is  in  a  position  to  dictate. 

The  business  is  organized  in  a  great  cor- 
poration, the  Pullman  Company.  Its  report 
of  June,  1912,  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Cora- 
mission,  showed  that  for  the  preceding  year 
its  capital  stock  was  $120,000,000;  its  total 
revenue  $40,219,748;  its  operating  expenses 
$22,608,178;  its  dividends  ,$0,599,460,  being  8 
per  cent  on  its  capital  stock.  It  owned  or  con- 
trolled 6,229  cars,  and  its  assets  in  cars,  real 
estate,  and  operating  supplies  were  valued  at 
$107,448,698, 
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The  company  maintains  a  manufacturing 
plant  at  Pullman,  Illinois,  near  Chicago,  which 
was  intended  to  be  a  model  factory  town.  Be- 
sides its  own  cars  it  builds  passenger  cars 
of  other  types  for  the  railroads. 

The  company  builds  and  operates  cars  of 
several  types:  (1)  the  parlor  car,  intended 
for  day  runs  only;  (2)  the  standard  sleeper, 
■which  includes  most  of  the  rolling  stock,  and 
has  come  down  to  a  normal  type;  (3)  the 
tourist  sleeping  car,  built  on  almost  the  same 
plan  as  the  standard,  but  plainer  in  finish, 
provided  with  rattan  seats,  and  including  :i 
little  kitchen  where  passengers  may  cook  light 
meals;  (4)  compartment  sleeping  cars;  the 
Pullman  Company  has  never  taken  kindly  to 
closed  and  separate  sleeping  compartments, 
but  runs  a  few  cars  of  this  type  on  througii 
Jines  at  extra  fare;  (5)  observation  cars,  witli 
or  without  regular  berths. 

On  most  lines  the  Pullman  Company  has  a 
conductor  of  its  own,  wlio  receives  the  Pull- 
man fare,  which  is  calculated  at  about  half  a 
cent  a  mile — tourist  sleeper  rates  just  one 
half  or  alK)ut  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  mile. 

The  sleeping  car  service  is  a  public  conven- 
ience and  travel  is  benefited  by  tlie  service 
of  this  national  company,  inasmuch  as  the 
Pullman  cars  run  on  through  routes  which  may 
pass  over  several  different  railroad  lines. 
These  long  routes  extending  into  several  states 
made  it  difTicult  to  regulate  the  Pullman  serv- 
ice. Between  1890  and  1908  some  states  passed 
laws  regulating  the  service  from  one  point  to 
another  point  in  tlie  same  state,  as  for  in- 
stance, compelling  the  company  to  leave  the 
upper  berth  up  when  it  was  not  sold.  By  act 
of  Congress  of  1008  sleeping  car  lines  were 
placed  within  tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  which  has  required  an- 
nual reports  of  tbe  companies,  and  in  1011 
made  a  special  investigation  of  the  service  and 
ordered  some  reductions  on  through  rates  in 
the  far  West,  and  a  flat  reduction  of  20  per 
cent  on  all  upper  berth  rates,  which  up  to 
that  time  had  lx?en  the  same  as  the  lower 
berth    rate. 

See  Interstate  Commerce  Legislation; 
pt'f.i.MAN  Cars,  Regulation  of;  Railroad 
Commissions,  State. 

Reference:  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
fiion,  Ifrports.  .\LnERT  IJfsnNEi.i.  Haut, 

SLIDELL,  JOHN.  John  Slidell  was  born  in 
New  York  City  in  179.T  and  died  in  I.oniliin 
July  29.  1871.  Educated  in  New  York  and 
af  Cnliiml)ia  he  bffran  a  business  rareer.  but 
failing,  he  studji-d  law  and  settled  in  New 
Orleanu  in  1819.  He  entered  politics  as  a 
Hn[)|><irt«T  of  Amlrew  .Jackson  in  ls2H  an'l 
entered  the  national  House  «)f  Kepr<'sentatives 
in  1^42  as  n  state  rights  Demo<Tnt.  In  184.'» 
lie  was  minister  to  Mexico  but  fiiih-rl  of  recog 
nition.  He  was  elected  t»i  the  I'liited  States 
Senate  in  1853  where  ho  remained  until  1861. 


An  ardent  believer  in  the  "peculiar  institu- 
tion" of  the  South  he  advocated  the  doctrine 
of  secession  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
leaders  of  the  anti-Douglas  forces  in  the 
Charleston  convention  of  1860.  He  was  ap- 
j)ointed  Confederate  commissioner  to  France 
in  1861.  Seized  on  the  high  seas  by  Captain 
Wilkes  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
held  a  prisoner  until  his  release  was  demand- 
ed by  England.  He  won  the  sympathy  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  secured  a  loan  of  $15,000,000 
for  his  government  and  only  barely  missed  the 
object  of  his  mission,  fhe  recognition  of  the 
Confederacy  by  France.  He  lived  in  England 
from  the  close  of  the  war  until  his  death. 
See  Confbu)ekate  States;  Trent  Affair. 

W.  K  D. 

SMITH,  JOHN.  John  Smith  (1579-1631) 
was  born  at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  Eng- 
lanil,  in  January,  1579.  According  to  his  own 
account  of  his  life,  which,  if  not  to  be  re 
jected  as  untrustworthy,  cannot  be  verified  in 
detail,  he  ran  away  from  liome  as  a  boy,  saw 
something  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries, 
and  served  in  arms  with  tlie  Huguenots  and 
against  the  Turks.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Virginia  Company  of  1606,  and  went  with  the 
first  expedition  dispatched  to  Virginia;  but 
he  quarreled  with  Winglield  on  tlie  voyage, 
was  put  in  irons,  and  was  only  released  when, 
upon  arrival,  the  sealed  instructions  were 
found  to  have  designated  him  as  a  member  of 
the  council.  He  showed  firmness  and  skill  in 
dealing  with  the  Indians,  was  made  president 
of  the  council  in  September,  1608,  and  during 
the  following  winter,  by  vigorous  measures, 
saved  the  colony  from  starvation.  A  wound 
compelled  his  return  to  England,  but  in  1('>14 
he  explored  the  coast  of  New  England  and 
made  a  map  of  the  region.  The  next  year  he 
entered  the  service  of  the  Plymouth  Company, 
but  did  not  again  visit  America.  He  died  at 
London.  June  21,  1631.  See  Virginia.  Refer- 
ences: John  Smith.  llo)7.-,s  ( E.  Arber,  Ed., 
1884);  W.  Stith.  Hist,  of  Virginia  (1747, 
1865)  ;  E.  Channing,  Hist,  of  the  V.  8.  (1905), 
I.  chs.  vii,  viii.  W.  MacD. 

SMITH,  JOSEPH.  .Toseph  Smith  was  born 
in  Sharon,  \'t.,  December  23,  1805.  He  claimed 
to  be  an  inspired  leader  and  the  discoverer 
and  translator  of  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In 
1><30,  he  founded  the  Mormon  Church  at  i'al- 
niyra,  N.  Y.  The  "Latter  Day  Saints,"  in 
1H40,  established  the  "Holy  City"  at  Nauvoo, 
HI.  This  was  a  well-built  city,  having  a  popu- 
lation of  15,000  in  which  Smitli  was  "prophet, 
mayor,  general  and  judge."  His  authority  was 
supreme  over  his  followers  through  the  mili- 
tary organization  wliicli  he  established,  in 
which  he  was,  himself,  lieutenant-general.  He 
a(lvocat<'d  greater  j»owers  for  the  President  of 
the  I'liited  States.  In  1844.  chirtly  because  of 
his  doctrines  on   religion,  he  was   killed  by  a 
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mob.  See  I'taii.  References:  Johiah  Quincy,. 
Figures  of  the  Past  (l!)01),  3715-400;  0.  F. 
Berry,  •'Mormon  Si'ttli'inont  in  Illinois"'  in  111. 
State  Hist.  Society,  Transactions,  1906,  88- 
102.  J.  A.  J. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  The  Smith- 
sonial  Institution  is  a  learnod  institution  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  cstablislied  in  1846  und-.n- 
the  terms  of  the  will  of  James  Sraithson  of 
England  who  bequeathed  his  fortune  "to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  found  at  Wash- 
ington, under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, an  establishment  for  the  increase 
and  dilTusion  of  knowledge  among  men."  This 
bequest,  amounting  to  $541,379.63,  was  for- 
mally accepted  by  Congress,  and  the  Institution 
was  established  by  an  act  approved  August  10, 
1846.  By  subsequent  gifts  and  bequests  the 
permanent  fund  has  increased  to  $997,500,  000. 
In  1891  the  Hodgkins  Fund  was  created,  the 
income  of  part  of  which  is  devoted  to  the 
study  of  atmospheric  air  in  relation  to  the 
welfare  of  man.  The  statutory  members  of 
the  Institution  are  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Vice-President,  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments. 
The  governing  body  is  a  board  of  regents  com- 
posed of  the  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Chief  Justice,  three  members  of  the 
Senate,  three  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  six  citizens  selected  by  Congress.  The 
board  elects  a  chancellor  as  its  presiding  officer. 
The  executive  officer  is  the  secretary  of  the 
institution  who  is  elected  by  the  regents. 

The  objects  of  the  Institution  are:  (1)  to 
increase  knowledge  by  original  investigation 
and  study  in  either  science  or  literature;  (2) 
to  diffuse  knowledge  not  only  through  the 
United  States  but  everywhere,  especially  by 
promoting  an  interchange  of  thought  among 
persons  prominent  in  learning  in  all  nations. 
The  Institution  aids  investigators  by  making 
grants  for  research  and  exploration.  It  has 
initiated  numerous  scientific  projects  some  of 
which  have  resulted  in  the  creation  of  inde- 
pendent government  bureaus.  It  advises  the 
government  in  many  matters  of  scientific  char- 
acter, especially  those  having  an  international 
aspect.  It  cooperates  with  scientific  bodies  of 
national  importance. 

Under  the  fostering  influences  of  the  insti- 
tution a  number  of  dependencies  or  branches 
have  grown  up,  which  are  supported  by  appro- 
priations from  Congress,  the  secretary  being 
the  ex  officio  head  of  each.  These  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  international  Exchange  Service, 
begun  in  1850  for  the  interchange  of  scientific 
publications  between  learned  institutions;  the 
United  States  National  ]\Iuseum,  the  lawful 
place  for  the  deposit  of  objects  of  art  and  of 
foreign  and  curious  research,  and  all  objects 
of  natural  history  belonging  to  the  United 
States;  the  National  Gallery  of  Art,  created 
in    1846    by    the   act    establishing    the    Smith- 
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sonian  Institution:  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  which  has  devoted  much  attention 
to  the  native  American  tribes;  the  National 
Zoological  Park,  established  in  1890;  the  As- 
trophysical  Observatory,  cstablislied  in  1890; 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Interna- 
tional Catalogue  of  Scientific  Literature.  The 
Smithsonian  library  contains  about  280,000 
volumes,  mostly  deposited  in  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Institution  and  its  branches  or 
dependencies  published  up  to  the  year  1913 
aliout  440  volumes. 

References:  G.  B.  Goode,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, JS-'iG-iSOG  (1897);  W.  J.  Rhees,  Ed., 
"The  Smithsonian  Institution:  Documents  Re- 
lating to  its  Origin  and  History,  1835-1899" 
in  House  Doc,  56  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  No.  113 
(1898),  Charles  D.  Walcott. 

SMOKE,  PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF.  A  re- 
cent investigation  condueted  by  the  United 
States  Government  revealed  that  smoke  causes, 
in  the  United  States,  more  than  $500,000,000 
damage  each  year,  by  injury  to  mercliandise 
through  soot;  through  the  defacement  of  build- 
ings, and  the  tarnishing  of  metals;  through 
increasing  the  labor  and  cost  in  housekeeping; 
through  injury  to  plant  life;  and  through  im- 
pairment of  health  and  human  efficiency. 
The  first  attempt  to  abate  the  smoke  nui- 
sance was  taken  in  1819  when  England  ap- 
pointed a  parliamentary  committee  "to  in- 
quire how  far  persons  using  steam  engines  and 
furnaces  could  erect  them  in  a  manner  less 
objectionable  to  public  health  and  comfort." 
In  1875  England  passed  a  public  health  act 
levying  a  fine  for  all  nuisances  due  to  smoke 
from  furnaces  and  chimneys.  Action  in  the 
United  States  has  been  largely  taken  by  mu- 
nicipalities, among  which  Chicago,  Cincinnati 
and  Boston  have  taken  the  lead.  Chicago,  for 
instance,  has  an  efficient  smoke  inspection  de- 
partment, charged  with  the  task  of  keeping 
down  the  smoke  in  some  16,000  boiler  plants, 
and  1,600  locomotives,  and  provided  with  a 
splendid  scientific  equipment.  Smoke  dissipat- 
ing chimneys  are  not  effective.  Government 
regulation  must  therefore  require  proper  equip- 
ment of  furnaces  and  efficiency  in  firing.  See 
Health,  Public,  Regulation  of;  Pouce 
Power.  References:  W.  C.  Popplewell,  Preven- 
tion of  Smoke  (1901)  ;  W.  Nicholson,  Smoke 
Abatement  (1905)  ;  Booth  and  Kershaw,  Smoke 
Prevention  and  Fuel  Economy  (1904)  ;  London 
Smoke  Abatement  Committee,  Official  Report, 
18S2;  "Reports  of  the  Laws  in  Certain  For- 
eign Countries  in  Regard  .to  Emission  of  Smoke 
from  Chimneys"  in  Foreign  Office  Return  Co. 
(1905),  2347;  London  Fog  Inquiry  (1901- 
1902)  ;  Department  of  Smoke  Inspection,  City 
of  Chicago,  Reports,  1911,  1912.       C.  L.  K. 

SMUGGLING.  Smuggling  is  the  act  of  im- 
porting into  the  country  dutiable  articles  with- 
out passing  them  through  the  custom  house  or 
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submitting  them  to  revenue  officers  for  exam- 
ination. Teclinicaliy  it  is  to  be  distinguished 
from  fraudulent  entry  which  more  specifically 
applies  to  deception  in  the  valuation  and  class- 
ification of  goods  at  the  time  of  entry  and 
appraisal  ( see  Sugar  Frauds  ) ,  Smug- 
gling is  likely  to  be  extensive  when  tariffs  are 
severely  restrictive,  thus  affording  large  prof- 
its to  those  who  are  successful  in  avoiding  the 
payment   of   duties. 

In  the  colonial  period,  when  the  navigation 
laws  of  Great  Britain  placed  many  restrictions 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  colonies,  not  only 
with  foreign  nations  but  with  the  mother  coun- 
try, the  practice  became  prevalent.  Even  re- 
spectable merchants  participated  in  illicit 
trade,  and  public  sentiment  was  so  demoral- 
ized in  regard  to  the  evasion  of  revenue  laws 
that  when  the  cause  was  removed,  a  low 
standard  of  mercantile  morality  as  far  as 
public  financial  obligations  were  concerned, 
continued  to  prevail.  The  embargo  and  non- 
intercourse  acts  at  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  led  to  a  revival  of  such  frauds 
on  an  extensive  scale;  and  until  the  govern- 
ment was  able  to  establish  its  authority  with 
vigorous  measures  along  the  southern  Atlantic 
coast,  there  were  ample  opportunities  to  en- 
gage in  smuggling  operations  with  Cuba  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Smuggling  at  the  present  time  is  carried  on 
along  the  northern  and  southwestern  frontiers, 
more  particularly  in  the  bringing  of  horses  and 
cattle,  and  by  incoming  passengers  from  Europe 
(see  Passengers'  Baggage).  Though  usually 
petty  in  individual  cases,  smuggling  by  travel- 
ers in  the  aggregate  amounts  to  a  serious  eva- 
sion of  the  customs  laws.  It  has  boon  fostered 
by  the  annoying  regnlatif>ns  of  a  highly  pro- 
tective tariff,  by  a  perverted  public  sentiment 
in  regard  to  the  morality  of  such  practice 
when  undertaken  on  a  small  f^cale,  and  by  tiie 
low  morals  of  customs  inspectors  who  accept 
bribes  at  some  ports  of  entry.  Officers  and 
other  emplnyoes  of  tlic  incoming  steamers 
sometimes  .smuggle  on  their  own  account.  De- 
termined efft)rts  liave  lieen  made  to  raise  the 
standard  of  subordinate  officials  and  enforce 
the  revenue  laws  more  strictly. 

The  penalties  against  smuggling  are  severe. 
Goods  are  confiscated,  and  tlie  jx-rson,  if  con- 
victed, may  be  fined,  not  exceeding  $."»,00n,  or 
imprisoned  not  exceeding  two  years,  or   both. 


Punishment,  however,  as  a  rule  is  limited  to 
a  contiscation  of  merchandise.  In  1911  but 
two  travelers  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
and  four  were  fined.  Two  steamship  officials 
were  also  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 

See  Passengers'  Baggage,  Duties  ox; 
Smuggling;  Sugar  Frauds;  Tariff  Admixis- 

TKATIOX  ;    I'nDERVALUATIONS. 

Reference:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department,  Fi- 
nance Report,  1910,  10-12. 

Davis  R.  Dewet. 

SNAPPERS.  A  nickname  applied  to  the 
maciiine  Democrats  in  New  York  in  1892,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  David  B.  Hill,  held 
a  very  early  state  convention  on  short  notice, 
called  a  "snap"  convention  (Feb.  22,  1892). 
The  Hill  machine  worked  smoothly  and  with- 
out opposition,  and  a  solid  body  of  "snappers" 
came  to  the  state  convention  and  in  two  hours 
and  a  half  ground  out  the  work  prearranged 
by  the  leader  of  the  maciiine,  sending  a  solid 
Hill,  or  anti-Cleveland,  delegation  to  the  na- 
tional convention.  This  convention  was  also 
called  the  "Kodak  Convention" — the  boss  ma- 
nipulator pressing  the  button  and  the  obedient 
"snapper"  delegates  doing  the  rest.  See  Anti- 
Snappers.  J.  A.  W. 

SOAP.  A  term  used  by  the  Republicans  as 
a  telegraphic  cipher  for  money  during  the  cam- 
paign of  1880.  It  gained  political  currency  in 
1884,  as  a  campaign  slogan  of  the  Democrats 
charging  corruption  against  the  Republicans. 
See  Cokrui'tion.  0.  C.  U. 

SOCIAL  CENTER.  The  term  relates  to  an 
effort  to  provide  tiie  opjjortunity  for  the  people 
of  small  communities,  or  parts  of  larger  com- 
munities, to  come  together,  and  to  cultivate 
mutual  interests.  In  some  places  the  move- 
ment takes  the  form  of  allowing  the  school 
houses  to  be  used  in  the  evenings,  and  on 
Saturdays,  and  even  Sundays,  for  social  meet- 
ings, amateur  plays,  and  the  like.  In  some 
cases  another  building  is  constructed  or  set 
apart  for  the  same  purposes.  The  pnl>lic  au- 
tliorities  recognize  that  public  property  may 
be  used  not  only  for  the  instruction  of  youth, 
but  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  community. 
See  Amisemknts,  Priu-ic;  Kdi cation.  Rkcknt 
Tendencies  in;  Public  Morals,  Cake  for; 
School  Extension.  A.  B.  H. 
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An  Ancient  Theory.— The  origin  of  the  state 
or  of  government  in  an  agreement  or  contract 
is  one  of  the  oldest  f>f  political  theories;  the 
theory  changed  its  form  ns  the  centuries  went 
by.  for  like  other  theories  it  was  influenced 
by  movements  of  society,  by  developments  of 


religious  or  ecclesiastical  thought,  by  condi- 
ti(Uis  of  political  or  governmental  order.  But 
in  one  form  or  anotlier.  the  tlieory  was  u.sed  by 
jxtliticnl  writers  from  the  ancient  Greeks  to 
Thomas  .Tefferson  and  beyond  (srr  Political 
Tiiwjries,  Ancient  and  Medi.eval). 
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Nature  of  the  Compact. — The  exact  nature 
of  the  c'unipait  it  isi  not  always  easy  to  dis- 
cover from  the  writings  of  those  who  an- 
nounced the  doctrine  or  took  it  for  granted; 
sometimes  the  contract  was  not,  strictlj'  speak- 
ing, a  social  compact  at  all  but  rather  a  con- 
tract between  government  and  governed;  some- 
times it  was  an  agreement  whereby  men  en- 
tered into  what  we  should  now  call  the  state 
or  organized  society.  Sometimes,  generally 
indeed,  the  exact  nature  of  the  arrangement  is 
obscure.  At  least  from  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  contract  is  commonly 
represented  as  between  men  on  entering  into 
social  and  governmental  relations,  and  such 
theory  was  easy  and  natural  for  those  Puri- 
tans that  advocated  the  establishment  of  the 
church  through  covenant.  Locke's  theories  are 
not  perfectly  plain,  but  his  contract  appears 
to  be  of  the  kind  last  named.  The  same  is 
true  of  Milton,  and,  of  course,  of  Rousseau. 
Pufendorf  (1G72)  names  two  distinct  con- 
tracts. 

English  Publicists. — Among  the  earliest  of 
those  whose  writings  especially  influenced  the 
foundations  of  the  doctrines  that  were  taken 
up  and  applied  in  America  was  Richard  Hook- 
er, who  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  discussed  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity 
(1593  or  1594)  the  presocial  state  of  man  and 
the  establishment  of  civil  society  and  govern- 
ment through  consent.  In  the  next  century 
the  idea  that  men  had  existed  in  a  state  of 
nature  and  had  come  under  government  by 
virtue  of  agreement  was  commonly  held  and 
insisted  upon  especially  by  those  who  objected 
to  the  doctrines  of  divine  right  and  sought 
to  establish  the  theory  that  kings  and  govern- 
ments have  delegated  rather  than  inherent  and 
and  original  power.  Milton,  for  example,  says: 
"No  man  who  knows  aught  can  be  so  stupid 
as  to  deny  that  all  men  naturally  were  born 
free  .  .  . ;  and  that  they  lived  so  till  from 
the  root  of  Adam's  transgression  falling  among 
themselves  to  do  wrong  and  violence  .  .  . 
they  agreed  by  common  league  to  bind  each 
other  from  mutual  injury  and  jointly  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  anj^  that  gave  disturb- 
ance or  opposition  to  such  agreement.  .  .  . 
The  power  of  kings  and  magistrates  is  only 
derivative,  transferred  and  committed  to  them 
in  trust  from  the  people  to  the  common  good 
of  them  all,  to  whom  the  power  yet  remains 
fundamentally,  and  cannot  be  taken  from  them 
without  violation  of  their  natural  birthright." 
John  Locke's  Tiro  Treatises  of  Government 
(1690),  summing  up  as  it  did  in  considerable 
measure  the  political  philosophy  of  the  cen- 
tury as  far  as  it  made  against  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  monarch,  was  probably  of 
more  influence  in  America  than  any  other  one 
book,  though  it  is  plain  that  some  men  of  the 
American  Revolution  knew  other  writers  and 
probably  were  conversant  with  Grotius,  Pufen- 
dorf, Montesquieu,  Vattel  and  others.     Locke's 
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statement,  like  that  of  others,  is  wanting  in 
complete  detinitene?s  concerning  the  form  and 
content  of  the  contract  by  which  men  left 
the  inconveniences  of  a  state  of  nature;  hut 
he  relies  fully  on  the  fact  of  consent  and 
agreement:  "Men  being,  as  has  been  said, 
by  nature  all  free,  equal  and  independent,  no 
one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate  and  sub- 
jected to  the  political  power  of  another  with- 
out his  consent,  which  is  done  by  agreeing 
with  other  men,  to  join  and  unite  into  a  com- 
numity  for  their  comfortable,  safe  and  peace- 
able living,  one  amongst  another,  in  a  secure 
enjoyment  of  their  properties,  and  a  greater 
security  against  any  that  are  not  of  it"  (Sec- 
ond Treatise,  §  95).  Locke  and  Milton,  un- 
like some  others  who  upheld  the  compact  the- 
ory, insisted  on  the  literal  historical  fact  of 
compact.  The  reasons  that  actuated  men  to 
leave  a  state  of  nature  were,  according  to 
Locke,  suflicient  in  themselves  to  refute  any 
doctrine  supporting  absolutism  as  a  system  of 
government. 

New  England  Compact. — No  statement  of  the 
compact  theory,  even  a  brief  article  like  this, 
should  omit  the  fact  that  the  men  of  early 
New  England  did  agree  in  a  good  many  cases 
to  live  together  and  to  subject  themselves 
to  the  government  of  the  whole.  To  say  that 
these  persons  did  not  technically  form  inde- 
pendent states  and  that  they  did  not  enter 
society  from  a  state  of  nature,  from  a  condi- 
tion of  pure  individualism,  is  to  dwell  on  tlie 
technically  correct  and  to  lose  sight  of  the 
influential  truth.  The  formation  of  clmrches 
by  agreement  and  covenant,  the  organization 
of  self-governing  towns  resting  on  the  consent 
of  the  governed,  helped  at  the  very  least  to 
take  the  doctrine  of  compact  out  of  the  rari- 
fied  air  of  political  theory  and  to  make  the 
idea  something  like  a  reality  to  the  American 
colonists. 

American  Constitutional  Theory. — The  influ- 
ence of  the  compact  theory  in  American  his- 
tory and  government  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated. The  principle  that  men  existed  before 
government  and  that  government  rests  on  con- 
sent of  the  governed  was  a  natural  revolu- 
tionary doctrine  and  was  made  use  of  to  com- 
bat the  theory  of  the  complete  sovereignty 
and  legislative  power  of  Parliament.  When 
the  state  constitutions  were  formed  there  was 
in  some  quarters  at  least,  a  belief  that  the 
men  of  the  time  were  faithfully  carrying  out 
the  principle  of  compact:  "As  a  reward  for 
our  exertion  in  the  great  cause  of  freedom," 
said  Jonathan  Mason,  Jr.,  in  1780,  "we  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  attendant  upon  the  original  state 
of  nature,  with  the  opportunity  of  establishing 
a  government  for  ourselves,  independent  upon 
any  nation  or  people  upon  earth."  The  next 
year,  1781,  Thomas  Dawes,  Jr.,  exclaimed. 
.  .  .  "And  yet  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
have  reduced  to  practice  the  wonderful  theory. 
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A  numerous  people  liave  convened  in  a  state 
of  nature,  and,  like  our  ideas  of  the  patriarchs, 
have  deputed  a  few  fathers  of  the  land  to 
draw  up  for  them  a  glorious  covenant."  It 
is  well  known  that  the  constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts declares  that  "The  body  politic  is 
formed  by  a  voluntary  association  of  indi- 
viduals; it  is  a  social  compact,  by  which  the 
whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and 
each  citizen  with  the  whole  people  tliat  all 
shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the  com- 
mon good."  The  Virginia  bill  of  rights  says 
that  ''All  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent,  and  have  certain  inherent  rights, 
of  which,  when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  so- 
ciety, they  cannot  divest  their  posterity." 

The  same  conception  was  in  mind  at  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  For  example,  the  letter  wliich  the 
convention  of  1787  drew  up  and  whicli  Wash- 
insrton  signed  contains  the  doctrine  of  com- 
pact — evidently  with  the  notion  tliat  the  states 
surrendered  a  portion  of  their  sovereign  riglits 
to  preserve  reserved  rights.  "It  is  obviously 
impracticable."  said  the  letter,  "in  the  Federal 
Government  of  tliese  states,  to  secure  all  rights 
of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet 
provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all: 
Individuals  entering  into  society  must  give 
up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest." 
This  theory  that  the  state  had  "reserved 
right.-*,"  similar  to  the  rights  reserved  by  in- 
dividuals when  entering  society,  appears  to 
be  the  principle  of  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky 
Resolutions    (see). 

The  compact  theory,  with  its  necessary  sup- 
position that  men  had  existed  as  individuals 
before  the  establishment  of  the  state  and  gov- 
ernment, that  mi'n  liavo  inherent  rights  which 
they  did  not  obtain  from  government,  under- 
lies tlie  individualistic  principles  of  American 
law.  Modern  collectivism  and  the  sense  of 
the  rights  of  the  community  as  such  often 
show  themselves  at  variance  with  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  individual  freedom  and  the 
reserved    rights   of   the   individual. 

See  Bii.i.s  of  Riohts:  Goverxmknt.  Thkouy 
OF:  Organic  Theory  of  the  State;  Pomtual 
Theories;    State,  Theory  of. 
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SOCIAL  DEMOCRATS.  This  party  was  or- 
ganized in  1897  under  the  leadership  of  Eu- 
gene V.  Debs,  the  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Railway  Union,  who  had  led  the  great 
railway  strike  of  1894  and  had  suffered  im- 
prisonment by  injunction, — an  experience  that 
converted  him  to  Socialism.  In  1898,  in  state 
and  congressional  elections,  Socialist  candi- 
dates received  91,749  votes,  the  Social  Demo- 
crats polling  but  9,545  of  these.  In  1900  there 
was  a  union  among  Socialists  and  the  Social 
Democrats,  with  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana, 
and  Job  Harriman,  of  California,  as  their  pres- 
idential ticket,  polled  87,814  votes,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Socialist  Labor  (see)  party  coming 
to  its  support.  The  party  declared  against 
capitalism  and  for  collective  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production.  The  object  of  the  party 
was  to  organize  the  working  class  into  a 
political  party  and  to  abolish  "wage-slavery" 
by  establishing  a  national  system  of  coopera- 
tive industry.  Its  immediate  demands  were, 
the  public  ownership  of  all  monopolized  in- 
dustries, the  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones, 
mines  and  gas  wells:  the  reduction  of  hours  of 
labor:  a  system  of  public  works  to  engage  the 
unemployed;  national  insurance  for  working 
people:  equal  political  rights  for  men  and 
women:  the  initiative,  referendum  and  recall; 
the  abolition  of  war  and  the  introduction  of 
international  arbitration.  Since  1900  the  par- 
ty has  been  generally  known  as  the  Socialist 
party  (sec).  See  Socialism;  Socialism, 
State;  Socialist  Party.  References:  F.  H. 
McKee,  National  Conventions  and  Platforms 
(1901),  372-373;  E.  V.  Debs,  "Social  Dem. 
Party"  in  Independent,  LII  ( 1900) ,  2018-2021 ; 
A.  Rosenthal.  Diffcrenees  beticeen  the  Socialist 
Party  and  the  Socialist   Labor  Party    (1908). 

J.  A.  W. 

SOCIAL  ETHICS.  See  Democracy  and  So- 
cial Ethics. 

SOCIAL  EVIL,  REGULATION  OF.  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  the  social  evil  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  gone  through  four  distinct  phas- 
es, suppression,  regulati<ui,  the  "white  slave" 
crusade,  and  social   investigation. 

Suppression. — The  keeping  of  houses  of  pros- 
titiitinii  is  penalized  by  nearly  all  the  states 
of  the  American  Union;  and  with  one  excep- 
tion noni*  of  the  states  legally  regulates  it. 
Prostitution  itself  is  penalized  in  a  few  states, 
and  fornication  in  a  large  majority  of  the 
states.  Prostitution  is  indiscriiniiuitc  sexual 
intercourse  for  gain.  Fornication  is  illicit  in- 
tercourse, and  differs  from  prostitution  in  that 
it  relates  to  a  single  act  and  is  irrespective  of 
gain.  The  only  state  which  legally  regulates 
houses  of  prostitution  is  Louisiana,  whose  laws 
are  fonndt-d  on  the  Napnlconic  Code.  Under 
the  statt-  rode  prostitution  and  houses  of  pros- 
titution have  been  segregated  and  regulated  by 
municipal    ordinance    in    the   city   of   New   Or- 
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leans.  In  Missouri,  for  a  brief  period,  a  state 
law,  not  generally  inulorstood  at  the  time  of 
its  enactment,  autliorized  segregation  and  reg- 
ulation of  i)rostitution  in  St.  Louis  ( 1S70- 
73)  but  wlien  the  signilicance  of  the  statute 
became  known,  it  was  attacked  and  repealed. 
With  these  exceptions,  tiiere  has  been  no  legal 
toleration  of  prostitution  in  the  United  States. 

Regulation. — Regulation  of  the  social  evil, 
thougii  legally  forbidden  by  implication,  has 
been  the  general  police  policy,  and  that  policy 
has  been  tacitly  accepted  by  the  courts.  In 
Washington,  the  national  capital,  segregation 
of  houses  of  prostitution  was — till  1914 — the 
avowed  policy.  In  several  cities  on  the 
Pacific  coast  a  similar  policy  lias  been  openly 
maintained.  In  the  large  cities  of  tlie  East 
segregation  has  been  the  tacit,  though  not  tlie 
avowed  policy.  In  Boston,  alone,  during  the 
five  years  1908-1013  the  Commissioner  of  Po- 
lice has  declared  uncompromising  warfare 
against  all  houses  of  prostitution. 

Police  officials  througliout  the  country  al- 
most without  exception  have  held  that  prosti- 
tution was  inevitable  and  even  necessary. 
They  have  therefore  ignored  the  law  except  in 
certain  instances  of  open  and  flagrant  offense. 
Xo  legal  license  fees  have  been  established, 
but  it  is  the  common  knowledge  that  payments 
of  protection  money  to  the  police  by  prosti- 
tutes and  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution  are 
customary.  Failure  to  make  such  payments 
have  been  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  police 
arrests. 

The  courts  have  been  as  slack  as  the  police 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
social  evil.  With  a  few  notable  exceptions 
judges  and  magistrates  have  imposed  only 
fines  as  penalties  upon  prostitutes  and  keepers 
of  houses  of  prostitution.  Such  penalties  are 
in  effect  only  license  fees  and  are  generally  so 
regarded  by  the  defendants.  While  this  atti- 
tude of  the  judiciary  still  obtains  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  the  bench  as  a  wliole  has  decidedly 
altered  its  policy.  Sentence  of  imprisonment 
is  more  frequently  imposed  after  conviction 
upon  keepers  of  houses  of  prostitution ;  and 
prostitutes  convicted  of  street  solicitation  are 
more  generally  committed  to  reformatories. 
In  short,  the  laws  against  prostitution  are  at 
present  more  honestly  and  effectively  enforced 
and  the  toleration  of  the  social  evil  by  the 
police  and  by  the  courts  is  less  general. 

White  Slave  Trade.— From  1880  to  1900  a 
vigorous  agitation  was  carried  on  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  tlie  continent  against  the  alleged 
enticement  and  seduction  of  girls  and  their 
subsequent  confinement  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion by  the  procurers  who  bought  or  enticed 
them.  Their  condition  was  declared  to  be 
actually  that  of  slavery  according  to  its  exact 
definition  of  "coinplete  subjection  to  the  will 
and  commands  of  another."  Hence  the  pro- 
curing of  these  girls  was  styled  "the  white 
slave    traffic."      This   terra   was    adopted    in    a 


treaty  drafted  in  Paris  in  1902  at  a  Congress 
called  by  the  French  tlovernment  to  consider 
means  for  the  suppression  of  the  trafiic.  Tiie 
treaty  was  ratified  by  tiie  leading  govrrnments 
of  Europe  and  by  that  of  the  United  States, 
and  was  highly  significant  as  being  the  first 
international  treaty  to  deal  with  the  social 
evil.  Its  ratification  bv  nearly  all  the  great 
treaty-making  powers  of  tiie  world  may  justly 
be  regarded  as  epoch-making. 

Following  the  treaty  of  Paris  and  as  a 
result  of  e.xposures  in  America  similar  to 
those  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Europe,  two  na- 
tional laws  were  passed  in  the  United  States. 
The  first,  known  as  the  Bennet  Law  (Mar.  26, 
1910),  penalizes  the  importation  of  women 
into  the  United  States  for  immoral  purposes, 
and  the  second,  the  Mann  Law  (June  25, 1910), 
penalizes  their  transportation  from  state  to 
state  for  such  purposes.  The  Bennet  Law 
aimed  at  evils  connected  with  immigration,  and 
the  Mann  Law  aimed  to  correct  the  weakness 
of  state  laws  and  the  lack  of  interstate  co- 
operation in  the  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
women.  In  addition  to  these  national  laws 
aimed  at  this  traffic,  during  the  period  between 
1905-1910,  thirty-five  states  also  passed 
"white    slave"    laws. 

Social  Investigation. — A  notable  feature  of 
the  recent  agitation  regarding  the  social  evil 
in  the  United  States  has  been  the  consideration 
of  it  as  a  social  problem,  due  mainly  to  the 
conditions  of  modern  life,  rather  than  as  a 
purely  criminal  problem.  As  early  as  i85S 
a  remarkably  thorough  investigation  on  this 
line  was  made  in  New  York  City  by  Dr.  Wil- 
liam W.  Sanger;  but  the  time  was  not  ripe 
for  its  proper  appreciation  and  use.  Of  more 
recent  investigations,  the  first  was  made  in 
1902  by  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  of  New 
York  City.  But  tlie  first  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation was  that  of  the  Vice  Commission 
of  Chicago  in  1910.  Following  this  came  the 
Report  of  the  Minneapolis  Vice  Commission 
(1911),  the  Study  of  the  Laws  in  New  York 
relating  to  the  Social  Evil  by  the  Committee 
of  Fourteen  of  New  York  City  (1910),  and  the 
Presentment  of  the  Additional  Grand  Jury  of 
New  York  County  in  June,  1910.  At  the 
present  time  (1914)  investigations  are  under 
way  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Boston,  and  the  subject  once  avoided  is 
receiving  serious  consideration  by  municipal, 
state,  and  national  authorities.  The  theory 
heretofore  held  that  the  social  evil  is  inevita- 
ble is  losing  ground.  In  its  stead  has  arisen 
a  new  belief  and  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of 
social  remedies  and  in  the  imposition  of  severer 
penalties  upon  those  who  procure  and  exploit 
women  for  immoral  purposes. 

See  AsrusE^fEXTS,  Regttt.ation  of-.  Health, 
Pt'blic,  Regi-t-attox  of;  Hotels  and  Lodging 
Houses,  Regut.ation  of;  Police  in  American 
Cities;  Prisons  for  Women;  Public  Morals, 
Care  for:  Social  RsFORir,  Problems  of. 
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SOCIAL     ORGANIZATION,     THEORY     OF. 
See  Sociology. 
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Historical:  Dependent  Classes  and  Remedial 
Measures. — Natural  inecjualltics  in  tiic  inher- 
ited abilities  of  men,  suiipleuionti'd  by  inequali- 
ties of  opportunity'  involved  in  a  competitive 
industrial  system,  have  res\ilted  in  the  division 
of  society  into  hostile  groups,  rich  is.  poor, 
cultured  vs.  ignorant.  Social  reform  has  for 
its  object  the  adjustment  of  social  conditions, 
so  as  to  create  harmony  among  these  antago- 
nistic groups.  Palliative  measures  were  first 
employed;  the  giving  of  alms  by  rich  to  poor 
indiscriminately.  Then  followed  remedial 
measures  for  the  dependent  and  dangerous 
cla.sses  of  society.  Charities  became  organized 
and  scientific.  Hospitals  were  provided  for 
the  sick,  public  almshouses  for  the  destitute 
and  aged,  asylums  for  the  insane  and  defective, 
jjrisons  for  the  criminal;  but  tlie  treatment 
was  stereotyped,  not  fitted  to  the  special  needs 
of  the  cases.  Many  such  institutions  still  re- 
main in  the  most  enligiitencd  communities,  and 
tlieir  improvement  still  constitutes  a  serious 
problem  of  social  reform. 

Recent  advances  in  the  study  of  psychology 
and  thera|»eutics  have  revealed  the  necessity 
of  adapting  the  means  of  cure  to  the  mental 
and  phyHieal  needs  of  the  patient.  This  in- 
volves not  only  classification  of  types,  but  also 
"case  records" — study  of  heredity  and  environ- 
ment— and  continuous  personal  contact  witii 
caeli  case  by  8ym[)athetic  officials.  The  result 
of  this  new  type  of  treatment  is  the  education 
of  the  body,  mind  and  character  of  the  pa- 
tient, increased  produetivity,  and  consequently 
a  decrensod   economic  loss   to  the   community. 

lnstitufir>nal  treatment  for  these  classes  is 
decreasing  or  at  least  is  8upj)lcniented  by  in- 
creased personal  attention.  The  destitute,  after 
exaniinafion,  are  less  fre<|uenfly  ai<h'<l  witii 
money  but  are  f»)und  emphninent  or  giv«'n  in- 
struction in  improved  domestic  or  industrial 
meMuxls.  Xeyleeteil  fliildreii  lire  not  jiut  in  or- 
ptianages  but  plared  in  private  homos.  Insti- 
tutions for  defectives  or  delinquents  are  not 
forbidding  barracks  but  are  schools  built  nn 
attractive  cottage  jtlans.  and  prnetising  mini- 
mum restraint,  self-government  bv  inmates, 
and  ilailv  instruction  in  workshops  or  farms. 
The  destitute  and  many  types  of  abnormal 
persons  are  rendered  self-supporting.  The  prac- 
tices   of    after-care   of   patients    and    of    pamle 


for  prisoners  continue  the  care  of  the  institu- 
tional center  over  the  individual  until  his 
process  of  adjustment  witii  society  is  finislied 
and  the  danger  of  reversion  is  minimized. 

Even  these  improved  methods  of  alleviation 
and  cure  are,  however,  constantly  being  dis- 
placed among  the  programs  of  social  reform  by 
methods  which  seek  to  eliminate  the  root 
cau.-ies  of  existing  evil  conditions  in  modern 
life.  Social  reform  of  today  aims  at  the  de- 
velopment of  character  and  the  establishment 
of  a  constructive  environment  in  which  all  in- 
dividuals may  find  maximum  opportunity  for 
proper  development.  Therefore  any  scientific 
program  of  social  reform  begins  in  an  exact 
study  of  conditions  to  determine:  (1)  what  is 
wrong  in  tlie  social  body;  (2)  what  are  the 
existent  forces  that  may  be  adapted  to  social 
improvement. 

Programs  of  social  reform  based  upon  this 
preliminary  diagnosis  fail  into  two  main  di- 
visions: (1)  direct  improvement  of  the  race 
tlirough  scientific  breeding;  (2)  indirect  bet- 
terment of  society  through  the  creation  of  an 
environment  favorable  to  the  development  of 
the    iiidiviilnal. 

Home  Environment.^Tiic  latter  program  of 
social  reform — the  improvement  of  environ- 
ment— comprises  by  far  the  greatest  portion 
of  all  current  activities  for  social  betterment. 
Studies  of  individual  lives  as  well  as  studies  of 
communities  show  tliat  health  or  illness,  pro- 
gressiveness  or  deterioration,  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  individual  on  the  one  hand  and' 
the  environment  upon  wliif'}i  he  reacts,  on  the 
other.  Tlie  nattirc  of  the  individual  depends 
upon  accunnilated  factors  transmitted  throiigli 
a  long  line  but  may  be  dwarfed,  or  unevenly 
develojied.  whether  physically  or  mentally,  by 
ini])rnper  environmental  conditions.  For  con- 
venience tlie  environments  within  which  men 
live  may  be  classified  under  three  heads:  (1) 
the  home  where  they  sleep  antl  eat;  (2)  the 
place  of  work,  where  the  family  income  is 
earned;  (."?)  the  ensironment  of  leisure  hours. 
Programs  of  social  reform  are  gradually  recog- 
nizing th<'  influences  which  these  environments 
bring  to  bear  upon  men  and  comnuinities  of 
men  and  s<H'k  (<>  eliminate  destruetive  influ- 
ences or  prevent  tlutn  from  netion.  cultivating 
fiose   infliiences  tlint    are  constructive. 
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For  oxamiile,  housing  surveys  sliow  tliat  in 
all  AnK-rioaii  towns  tliere  arc  dwolling  ciuuli- 
tions  dotriniontal  to  the  wi'lfaro  of  the  oci'ii- 
pant.  Some  lumscs  are  structurally  unsafe, 
others  hillainnuxble  and  with  inadequate  fire- 
escapes.  Tenement  houses  of  cities  may  be  over- 
crowded, reducing  the  available  supply  of  ox- 
ygen to  tenants,  or  may  have  dark  lialhvaya, 
common  water-closets  where  diseases  easily 
spread,  damp  basement  dwellings  and  dark, 
ill-ventilated  rooms  where  the  bacillus  of  tu- 
berculosis tlirives,  cellars,  shafts  and  yards 
littered  with  refuse  where  Hies  breed  and 
may  carry  the  germs  of  typhoid  fever  or 
other  diseases.  On  the  farm  the  contents 
of  the  i)rivy  vault  may  pollute  wells  and 
indirectly  infect  the  food  supply  of  the 
city.  Bad  housing  conditions  both  re- 
duce the  vitality  of  t^^nants  through  over- 
crowding and  breathing  of  polluted  air 
and  increase  the  liability  to  contagion.  Re- 
sultant illness  may  involve  in  turn  unemploy- 
ment, or  industrial  inefficiency  and  thus  desti- 
tution and   other   evils. 

Housing  conditions  as  thus  revealed  by  more 
than  twenty  recent  intensive  investigations  in 
American  cities  (New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  Chicago,  Louisville,  etc.)  justify 
programs  of  reform  which  deal  with  causes, 
and  the  causes  of  causes  to  prevent  them  from 
operation.  Dark  hallways  or  rooms  dangerous 
to  health  and  morality  are  made  light  by  new 
windows,  toilets  are  cleaned  and  placed  within 
each  apartment,  and  repetition  of  existing  evils 
in  future  dwellings  is  prevented  by  the  enact- 
ment of  improved  tenement  house  legislation, 
with  provision  for  enforcement.  Or  new  sub- 
urban homes  are  erected  for  slum  dwellers 
and  methods  are  discovered  to  remove  factor- 
ies from  cities  into  rural  regions  where  each 
family  can  afford  a  private  home — open  to  sun- 
light and  air,  with  a  garden.  Prevention  of 
recurrence  of  dangerous  environmental  condi- 
tions, and  construction  of  a  new  improved 
home  and  community  environment  constitute 
the  program  of  enlightened  housing  reform. 

Governmental  means  of  improving  European 
housing  conditions  comprise  municipal  erection 
of  model  tenements  and  lodging  houses  (Lon- 
don, Liverpool,  Glasgow)  ;  municipal  erection 
of  suburban  cottages  to  rent  to  workingmen 
(London  and  Ulm,  Germany)  ;  municipal  pur- 
chase and  development  of  suburbs  on  approved 
city-planning  lines  (Germany)  ;  taxation  of 
land  with  reduction  on  improvements,  causing 
vacant  lots  to  be  built  up  ( Pittsburg  and  Van- 
couver, Canada)  ;  tax  exemption  or  reduction  for 
model  dwellings  (France  and  Italy);  cheap 
state  loans  for  philanthropic  and  cooperative 
societies  building  model  dwellings  (England, 
Germany) .  In  the  United  States  the  government 
aids  the  improvement  of  housing  conditions  by 
legislation  only;  through  health  ordinances 
prescribing  minimum  sanitary  conditions  for 
existing   dwellings;    and   building    laws    stipu- 


lating in  some  detail  the  minimum  size  of 
rooms,  yards  aiul  courts,  the  type  of  water- 
closet,  heigiit  of  building,  tireprooling,  etc.  A 
few  state  goverinnents  iiave  passed  legislation 
governing  tenement  buiUling  througiiout  the 
state  or  in  cities  above  a  specified  size  (New 
■Iirsey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin).  Elsewliere,  housing  con- 
ditions  are   govi-rned    l)y   municipal   ordinance. 

Industrial  Environment. — The  problems  of 
the  industrial  environment  have  received  more 
public  attention  in  America  than  those  of  tlie 
home  environment.  Studies  of  family  budgets 
have  revealed  the  existence  of  wage  rates  too 
low  to  provide  clean,  nutritious  food,  in  addi- 
tion to  rent,  furniture,  clothing  and  otiier  ne- 
cessities. The  usual  result  in  the  working- 
man's  family  is  either  a  use  of  foods  inade- 
(puite  to  maintain  efficiency,  the  taking  of 
lodgers  to  reduce  rents  (causing  overcrowd- 
ing) or  the  exploitation  of  wives  and  children 
in  industry  with  the  intention  of  raising  tlie 
family  income.  The  presence  of  married  wo- 
men in  trade  and  industry  means  not  only  the 
neglect  of  housekeeping  and  proper  rearing  of 
children  but  also  the  payment  of  low  wagas 
to  all  unskilled  women.  Child  labor,  similarly, 
is  paid  low  wages  and  contributes  to  the  re- 
duction of  the  parent's  wages  and  not  only 
prevents  continued  education  but  also  may 
stunt  growth  and  cause  early  moral  perver- 
sion. 

Studies  of  factory  life  show  that  workshojjs 
are  often  unsanitary  or  crowded,  that  certain 
processes  are  dangerous  to  life  or  health,  that 
fire  risks  are  not  properly  safeguarded.  Work 
too  long  or  unvaried  may  equally  reduce  the 
vitality  or  dwarf  tlie  mentality  of  operatives. 
Immigration  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  un- 
skilled foreigners  with  low  standards  of  liv- 
ing each  year  complicates  the  industrial 
problem  by  causing  competition  with  native 
workingmen. 

These  conditions  are  met  by  a  wide  range 
of  organizations  for  the  improvement  of  in- 
dustrial conditions  which  may,  like  the  move- 
ments for  housing  reform,  be  grouped  into 
the  philanthropic,  coiiperative  and  governmen- 
tal. Philanthropic  efforts  at  industrial  reform 
include  movements  to  protect  or  distribute  im- 
migrants, to  protect  child  and  woman  labor; 
as  well  as  thousands  of  local  organizations, 
often  federated  by  states  or  nationally,  to 
relieve  the  hardships  occasioned  by  the  indus- 
trial system.  Private  initiative  often  improves 
industrial  conditions  locally  through  the  es- 
tablishment by  employers  of  institutions  for 
the  welfare  of  their  employees.  These  efforts 
take  the  form  of  "profit-sharing"  or  the  grant- 
ing of  cash  bonuses,  pensions,  or  shares  of 
stock  to  employees  in  addition  to  wages.  They 
may  take  the  form  of  "welfare  work"  under 
the  direction  of  a  "social  secretary,"  providing 
artistic  and  sanitary  villages,  club  rooms,  ath- 
letic contests,  educational  classes,  etc. 
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Organization  of  Labor. — Organization  of 
workingmen  as  a  means  to  improvement  of 
the  industrial  environment  takes  three  impor- 
tant forms:  (1)  trade  unions  to  bargain  with 
employers  for  higher  wages,  shorter  hours  of 
labor  or  protection  of  operatives  from  unjust 
conditions;  (2)  cooperative  societies  for  the 
common  ownersliip  of  trade  and  industry  on 
a  voluntary,  democratic  basis;  (3)  political 
organizations,  of  which  the  most  significant 
aim  to  supersede  capitalism  by  stat^"  owner- 
sliip of  the  means  of  production.  This  latter 
movement  for  political  socialism  is  rapidly 
growing  in  America.  Coiiperative  movements 
which  are  highly  significant  in  Europe — count- 
ing over  2,500,000  members  in  England  alone, 
an.,  distributing  annually  $60,000,000  in  prof- 
its— •have  scarcely  gained  a  foothold  among 
American  workingmen. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  of  these  three 
movements  of  organized  workingmen  is  tlie 
trade  union  (see).  This  form  of  organization 
is  to  be  found  in  every  state  and  in  every  im- 
portant industry  excepting  agriculture.  Wo- 
men and  child  laborers  are  still  ordinarily 
unorganized.  Unions  have  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  the  improvement  of  labor  by 
means  of  collective  bargaining  with  the  employ- 
er. In  many  trades  they  have  shortened  the 
hours  of  labor  and  increased  wages.  They 
have  l)een  seriously  limited,  however,  in  tlieir 
scope  by  the  presence  of  immigrants  who  are 
unable  to  act  with  native  workingmen  because 
unacquainted  with  the  language.  By  means 
of  strikes  threatened  or  actual  the  trade  unions 
have  quite  largely  secured  terms  whieli  im- 
prove tlie  working  rnnditioiis  of  their  members. 

Government  Action  in  Industrial  Better- 
ment.— All  forni.i  of  organization  for  the  im- 
provement of  industrial  conditions  look  to  the 
government  for  aid.  In  Europe  national  gov- 
ernments have  aided  cooperative  societies, 
through  cheap  loans  and  favoral)le  legislation. 
In  America  state  legislation  is  frequently  hos- 
tile to  cofiperation.  State  governments  have 
prevented  widely  the  employment  of  woman 
and  child  labor  under  conditions  dangerous 
to  morality.  They  have  further  restricted  the 
hours  of  labor  for  women  and  for  children, 
iiiid  tlie  kinds  f>f  industry  in  which  tliev  mnv 
he  engaged.  In  all  large  industries  excepting 
agriculture,  child  hiVmr  is  safcL'uarded.  Reg- 
ulations in  regard  to  compulsory  education  of 
rOiildren  under  specified  ages,  are  on  the  stat- 
utes of  the  more  y)rc»gressive  states,  flovern- 
ments  also  tend  increasingly  to  provide  for  the 
snfetv  of  employees  from  accident  and  disease. 
Machini-ry  dangerous  to  life  is  forbidden  or 
required  to  be  safegmirded  by  speeitied  a|ipli- 
ances.  Dangerous  trades  are  hedged  about 
with  regulations  minimizing  the  health  menace. 
Sanitary  provisiotis  for  both  sexes  and  fire- 
escnpes  are  nrdinnrilv   renuired    in   factories. 

State   governments,   further,   nuiy   pass    laws 


tion  of  labor  disputes  {see),  systems  of  indus- 
trial education  (see),  employer's  liability 
(see),  minimum  wages  (see)  and  governmental 
provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed. 

Recreation  Environment. — The  environment 
in  wliich  men  pass  tiieir  leisure  hours,  aside 
from  the  home,  comprises  a  variety  of  insti- 
tutions tending  to  either  the  development  or 
tiie  degradation  of  manhood.  Much  of  the  lei- 
sure time  of  men  must  be  spent  in  rest  or  in 
passive  amusement.  These  hours  may  be  spent 
in  loafing  on  the  street  or  in  the  club,  they 
raaj'  be  spent  at  the  saloon  in  drinking  and 
idle  conversation,  in  houses  of  ill  fame  or  in 
theaters  good  or  bad.  Commercial  institu- 
tions aiming  at  maximum  profit  on  the  in- 
vested cajiital  tend  to  provide  such  forms  of 
amu.scment  as  will  draw  an  average  crowd. 
Among  city  places  of  amusement  the  moving 
picture  show,  the  theatre  for  vaudeville  and 
burlesque,  the  cheap  dance  hall,  the  billiard 
room  and  saloon  play  a  very  large  part. 
Harmless  sports  such  as  baseball  or  football 
which  involve  physical  exercise  and  healthy 
bodily  invigoration  become  decreasingly  pos- 
sible where  population  is  aggregated.  Chil- 
dren, particularly,  are  seriously  handicapped  in 
their  recreation  by  laws  preventing  play  in 
streets. 

Private  action  has  attempted  to  improve 
these  conditions  by  the  establishment  of  set- 
tlement houses  with  common  social  rooms, 
clubs  for  boys  and  girls  and  for  adults,  classes 
for  instruction  in  science  and  industry,  dances 
and  drama.  Similar  activities  are  carried  on 
by  institutional  churches  in  cities  and  by  em- 
ployers of  labor  in  industrial  villages.  Model 
theaters  may  be  erected  or  current  types  con- 
trolled by  organizations  of  citizens,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  moving  picture  i)roductions  through- 
out America  have  been  regulated  by  a  Na- 
tional Boaid  of  Censorshi|),  with  headcpiarters 
in  New  York  City. 

Clubs  are  often  formed  coiiperatively  some- 
times for  debating  or  political  purposes,  some- 
times as  secret  societies  or  mutual  benefit  as- 
sociations. 

States  have  acted  for  the  improvement  of  the 
conditions  of  recreation  through  legislation  reg- 
ulating or  prohibiting  saloons  and  houses  of 
ill  fame.  Municipal  governments  have  main- 
tained boards  of  censorship  to  pa.ss  upon  the 
commercial  anuisements  of  the  city.  More  im- 
portant, however,  are  the  increasing  number 
of  institutions  financed  through  government 
funds  for  constructive  public  recreations.  Pub- 
lic baths  and  gymnasiums  have  been  estab- 
lished by  .Ami-rican  nninici])alities.  Extensive 
reservation  of  land  for  jilaygrounds  and  j)arks 
is  becoming  increasingly  a  recognized  part  of 
muniiipal  action.  Our  cities  Imve.  however, 
waited  too  late  before  establishing  them  so 
that  public  playgrotinds  still  are  often  remote 
from    the   area    of   congested    population   where 


providing  for  optional  or  compulsorv  arbitra-     they  are  most  needed.     Municipal  concerts  and 
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theaters,  art  musemus.  public  libraries,  and 
evening  scliools  witii  braneiies  througliout  the 
city,  are  jjlanned  for  the  cultural  development 
of  the  population. 

American  cities  are  now  beginning  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  providing  social  centers  (sec) 
or  meeting  places  for  the  leisure  hours  of  cit- 
izens— for  lectures,  games,  amateur  drama  and, 
most  important,  for  debates  on  matters  of 
public  interest.  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  took  the  lead 
among  American  cities  in  opening  her  schools 
for  these  purposes.  The  establishment  of  pub- 
lic social  centers,  open  on  equal  terms  to  every- 
one, is  probably  the  next  important  step  which 
city  government  may  take  to  provide  construc- 
tive recreations  for  the  people. 

Programs  of  city  planning  {see),  increas- 
ingly advocated,  provide  not  only  for  the  prop- 
er layout  of  cities,  the  segregation  of  industry, 
the  building  of  adequate  streets  for  traffic  pur- 
poses and  retired  streets  in  residence  sec- 
tions, but  must  take  cognizance  of  the  social 
life  of  the  city  and  the  need  of  the  population 
for  direct  contact  with  the  natural  environ- 
ment which  parks  or  suburbs  afford.  Adequate 
reservations  of  land  for  parks,  schools,  librar- 
ies and  social  centers,  should  be  made  in  ad- 
vance before  the  price  of  land  becomes  pro- 
hibitive. In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  for  the 
state  to  provide  adequately  for  a  healthy  use 
of  leisure  hours  by  all  of  its  population. 

Eugenics. — ^Movements  for  social  reform 
which  deal  only  with  the  improvement  of 
environmental  conditions  are  hampered  or 
made  wasteful  by  the  presence  in  the  social 
body  of  inferior  types  of  men.  The  basic  pro- 
gram for  social  reform  would  rid  society  of 
its  undesirables  and  build  a  raice  superior  to 
our  own  by  means  of  scientific  breeding  of 
men.  This  program  in  negative  form  would 
prevent  the  unfit,  hereditary  degenerates,  de- 
fectives, etc.,  from  breeding,  by  means  of  se- 
gregation or  by  surgically  rendering  them  in- 
capable of  procreation.  This  so-called  Indiana 
plan  has  not  yet  been  widely  copied  in  the 
United  States  nor  has  segregation  of  the  unfit 
been  practised  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases; 
hence  the  breeding  of  hereditary  criminals, 
imbeciles,  blind,  deaf-mutes  and  syphilitics  con- 


tinues. A  positive  form  of  the  eugenics  move- 
ment would  ailvise,  and  among  extreme  eugen- 
ists  would  force  under  governmental  direction, 
the  mating  of  certain  specified  types  calculated 
to  perfect  tiic  species.  The  American  head- 
quarters of  this  movement  is  the  eugenics'  sec- 
tion of  the  American  ]?reeders'  Association, 
•with  office  at  Cold  Spring  Harbor,  Long  Island. 
The  eugenics  doctrine,  though  propounded  in 
classical  times,  has  not  been  widely  advocated 
among  American  social  reformers  until  recent- 
ly. The  present  stage  of  the  movement  is  one 
of  careful  scientific  research  to  whicli  physi- 
cians, biologists,  psychologists  and  social  scien- 
tists contribute.  The  science  of  eugenics  has 
not  yet  been  widely  popularized,  though  it  is 
likely  to  be  applied  as  a  primary  measure  of 
social  reform.  Government  action  in  this  field 
is  as  yet  limited  to:  (1)  segregation — too  of- 
ten temporary — of  such  types  of  the  unfit  as 
by  law  require  institutional  treatment;  (2) 
sterilization  of  certain  types  of  the  unfit  in 
Indiana  and  a  few  other  states — seldom  prac- 
tised; (3)  laws  in  a  few  states  preventing 
marriage  of  specified  types  of  unfit — easily 
avoided  by  illicit  intercourse  or  by  immigration 
to  states  which  lack  such  laws. 

See  Charities,  Associated;  Charities,  Pub- 
lic Agencies  foe  ;  Children,  Public  Care  of  ; 
Defective  Classes. 
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Liquor  Problem  (1905);  National  Conference 
of  Charities  and  Corrections,  Proceedings 
(1874-1913);  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  Neio  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Social  Reform  (1908). 
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Definition. — The  term  socialism,  like  democ- 
racy or  republicanism,  is  very  difficult  to  define, 
because  it  includes  so  many  different  shades  of 
opinion.  Its  exponents  are  sometimes  led  to 
define  it  so  vaguely  as  to  rob  it  of  all  mean- 
ing, and  to  include  nothing  to  which  anybody 
could  possibly  object.  Thus  it  is  sometimes  de- 
fined merely  as  a  policy  which  aims  at  a  better 
distribution  of  wealth  than  that  which  now 
exists.  In  somewhat  more  definite  form  it  is 
sometimes   defined  as  a  policy  which  aims  to 
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secure  a  better  distribution  of  wealth  through 
the  public  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
means  of  production — that  is,  of  the  farms, 
factories,  railroads,  stores,  shops,  etc.  A  littl" 
reflection  will  show  that  the  first  of  these  d  "'i- 
nitions  is  entirely  misleading.  Everv  one  who 
thinks  at  all  desires  a  better  distribution  of 
wealth,  but  that  does  not  make  every  one  a 
socialist.  The  avowed  socialist  will  emphati- 
cally repudiate  any  one  who  claims  to  be  a 
socialist   on    this   ground    while   opposing   the 
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public  ownership  and  operation  of  the  means 
of  production.  That  which  distinguishes  the 
socialist  from  the  non-socialist  is  not  the  de- 
sire for  a  better  distribution  of  wealth,  but 
the  program  by  means  of  which  that  end  is  to 
be  attained.  A  socialist  is  one  who  believes 
that  it  is  to  be  attained  by  means  of  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  the  means  of  pro-, 
duction.  A  non-socialist  is  one  who  believes 
it  is  to  be  attained  in  some  other  way.  Thus 
the  term  socialist,  like  the  term  vegetarian,  is 
an  exclusive  one,  and  includes  only  those  who 
believe  in  a  fairly  definite  and  specific  pro- 
gram. 

Foundation  Theory. — The  theory  on  which 
this  program  is  based  is  also  fairly  definite 
and  explicit.  There  is  no  leading  socialist 
who,  and  no  infiuential  socialist  book  which, 
does  not  accept  absolutely  the  formula,  "Labor 
alone  is  productive."  From  this  formula  the 
reasoning  is  fairly  consistent  and  conclusive. 
Labor  (see)  alone  being  productive,  labor  alone  I 
earns  income.  All  other  income — rent,  inter- 
est, profits — are  therefore  unearned  and  the 
result  of  exploitation.  No  one  who  accepts 
that  formula  could  do  otherwise  than  advocate  i 
socialism  in  tlie  strict  and  exclusive  sense  al- 
ready described.  But  while  capital  (see)  is 
unproductive,  according  to  these  formulists,  it 
is  highly  useful  for  production,  and  must  there- 
fore be  had.  This  is  of  course  inconsistent, 
but  inconsistency  is  a  minor  matter.  The 
only  way  by  which  this  useful  factor  in  in- 
dustry can  be  had,  without  allowing  individu- 
als to  derive  income  from  it,  is  for  the  public 
to  own  and  operate  it. 

Contrary  to  a  somewhat  widespread  belief, 
socialism  would  not  do  away  with  competition 
(see)  as  siich,  though  socialists  have  made 
use  of  the  evils  of  competition  as  an  argument 
in  favor  of  their  policy.  But  there  are  two 
distinct  tyj)os  of  compctitinn  in  modern  society, 
the  industrial  and  tlio  political.  There  is  just  i 
as  fierce  a  rivalry  among  individuals  for  po- 
litical office,  or  civil  service  positions,  as  there 
is  in  the  industrial  field  for  business  and  cus-  I 
tomers.  The  effect  of  the  socialistic  program 
would  be  greatly  to  increase  the  jiolitical  form 
of  competition  by  bringing  nearly  every  occu- 
pation under  the  civil  service,  and  greatly  to 
restrict  the  field  for  the  industrial  form  of  I 
competition  by  taking  industries  out  of  the 
field  of  private  enterprise.  Practically  every 
worker  would  then  be  an  employee  of  the  pub- 
lic, and  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  tlie 
men  now  engaged  in  the  civil  service.  The 
result  would  be  that  the  largest  .success  would 
go,  under  socialism,  to  the  men  who  were 
most  adapted  in  that  form  of  competition 
which  goes  on  in  politics  and  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice: whereas  the  adepts  in  that  kind  of  com- 
petition which  now  goes  on  in  business  would 
find  their  field  of  endeavor  greatly  restricted 
and  would  therefore  have  n  smaller  chiime  of 
success. 


Modified  Socialism  and  Individualism. — 
There  are  some  half-hearted  socialists  who 
do  not  demand  the  full  socialistic  program, 
but  who  profess  to  be  willing  to  leave  some 
room  for  private  enterprise,  especially  of  the 
smaller  sort.  Tliere  is  no  individualist  who 
opposes  every  form  of  government  enterprise. 
The  essential  difl'erence  between  this  mild  form 
of  socialism  and  the  modified  individualism 
which  is  now  the  prevailing  practical  philos- 
opliy  is,  briefly,  as  follows:  Under  socialism 
all  the  great  means  of  production,  such  as  are 
now  owned  and  managed  by  large  corporations, 
would  be  owned  and  operated  by  the  public — 
that  is,  either  by  the  state  or  by  local  govern- 
ments. Under  individualism  the  greater  part 
of  these  instruments  of  production  are,  in  the 
main,  to  be  owned  and  managed  by  private 
individuals,  or  by  voluntary  associations  like 
corporations,  cooperative  societies,  etc.  In 
neitiier  case  does  one  form  of  ownership  ex- 
clude absolutely  the  other;  but  under  the  in- 
dividualistic system  the  picsumption  is  always 
in  favor  of  individual  initiative,  while  public 
ownership  and  management  are  the  exceptions, 
and  tlie  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  ujjon  those 
who  advocate  public  ownership  in  any  specific 
case;  whereas  under  socialism  the  presumption 
is  always  in  favor  of  public  ownership,  while 
private  ownership  and  management  are  excep- 
tional cases,  and  the  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
any  one  who  desires  to  initiate,  to  own,  and 
to  manage  a  private  business.  In  the  main 
this  must  be  contrary  to  socialistic  policy, 
because  any  one  who  would  desire  to  own  and 
operate  a  capitalistic  enterprise,  however 
small,  must  expect  to  derive  some  advantage 
from  such  ownership.  But  since,  according 
to  the  socialist  formula,  capital  is  unproduc- 
tive, such  an  advantage  to  the  individual  must 
be  an  unearned  advantage;  and  unless  he  can 
show  sonu>  reason  why  he  can  be  allowed 
such  an  advantage  the  logic  of  the  situation 
would  forbid  his  receiving  it.  The  individu- 
alist (sec  Individu.M-I.sm)  believes,  however, 
that  capital  is  productive,  or  useful  in  produc- 
tion, which  means  the  same  thing.  The  creator 
of  a  useful  factor  in  production  is  himself  a 
producer  and  entitled  to  a  reward  for  his  pro- 
ductive service,  therefore  he  is  not  expected 
to  prove  his  right  before  being  allowed  to 
own  and  manage  capital.  It  is  taken  for 
granted  that  he  has  a  right  to  own  and  operate 
a  piece  of  jjroductive  capital  if  he  sees  it  to 
be  to  his  advantage  to  do  so.  They  who  deem 
it  inexpedient  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so  must  prove  their  ca.se  in  every  individu- 
al instance.  This  does  not  imply  tliat  there 
are  no  such  cases,  for  there  are  a  good  many 
industries  in  the  aggregate  which  se<Mn  to  be 
better  adaj)ted  to  |)ublic  than  to  private  owner- 
ship. Under  this  individualistic  pliilosophy 
there  is  no  reason  against  public  ownership 
in  siu'li  cases.  Thus  the  essential  difference 
between  this  milder  form  of  socialism  and  the 
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practical  individualism  of  the  present  is  one 
of  prosinuption  and  burden  of  proof.  The 
individualist  assumes  that  individual  owner- 
ship and  initiative  are  entirely  proper,  unless 
a  satisfactory  reason  in  eacii  instance  can  be 
shown  to  the  contrary.  The  socialist  assumes 
tliat  individual  ownership  and  initiative  are 
improper,  unless  a  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
shown  in  each  instance  in  their  favor.  There 
is  thus  a  sharply  drawn  issue  between  the  two 
systems  of  practical  philosophy.  It  matters 
not  whether  the  socialist  proposes  a  sweeping 
revolution  or  a  gradual  evolution,  the  issue 
is  equally  sliarp  in  either  case.  However  grad- 
ually it  is  to  come  about,  the  transfer  from 
private  to  public  ownersliip  and  control  must 
eventually  be  fairly  complete.  Tliis  situation 
is  a  logical  result  of  the  socialistic  tlieory  of 
capital.  If  capital  is  unproductive,  and  the 
income  from  capital  unearned  (and  no  one  is 
a  socialist  unless  he  believes  that),  then  it  is 
proportionally  as  unsound  and  irrational  for 
a  private  individual  to  gain  a  hundred  dollars 
as  a  million  dollars  as  the  result  of  such 
ownership. 

Interest  and  Capital. — From  the  strictly  sci- 
entific point  of  view,  the  whole  question  turns 
upon  the  problem  of  interest.  If  the  capital- 
ist performs  a  useful  function,  in  return  for 
which  he  receives  interest,  then  interest  is 
earned.  And  one  who  believes  this  cannot  be 
a  socialist.  If  the  capitalist  does  not  perform 
a  useful  function,  if  capital  is  unproductive 
or  useless  in  production  and  interest  is  un- 
earned, no  one  could  be  anything  but  a  social- 
ist. 

To  deny  that  capital  is  productive  and  to 
admit  that  it  is  useful  in  production  (see)  is, 
as  already  indicated,  inconsistent.  To  deny 
that  capital  is  productive  is  to  deny  that  tools 
are  useful;  for  capital  is  tools.  If  tools  are 
useful,  then  every  one  who  has  an  essential 
part  in  the  making  of  tools  is  performing  a 
useful  service.  The  first  step  in  the  making 
of  a  tool  is  the  decision  of  some  one  to  post- 
pone consumption;  that  is,  to  expend  his  time 
and  energy,  or  his  money,  for  tools  rather  than 
for  consumers'  goods.  If  I  have  a  dollar  and 
spend  it  for  food  for  my  own  satisfaction, 
I  to  that  extent  encourage  the  producers  of 
food.  If  instead  of  buying  food  I  decide  to 
buy  an  ax,  I  to  that  extent  encourage  the 
makers  of  axes.  Upon  my  decision  depends 
whether  the  productive  forces  of  society  shall 
be  directed  into  the  food-producing  or  the  tool- 
making  industries.  By  spending  my  dollar  for 
an  ax,  I  virtually  divert  a  dollar's  worth  of 
productive  energy  from  the  food-producing 
to  the  ax-making  industry.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  society  is  better  provided  with  axes 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  Its  future 
productive  power  is  increased  by  that  fact. 
My  decision  to  forego  the  present  consumption 
of  food  in  order  to  buy  an  ax  has  increased 
the  productive  power  of  the  community,  and 
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I  iiave  to  that  extent  rendered  a  service  to 
the  conununity.  This  is  essentially  the  origin 
of  every  form  of  capital,  whether  it  be  an  ax, 
a  plow,  a  factory,  or  a  railroad.  They  are 
all    tools   of   dilTerent   sizes. 

No  one  who  thus  understands  the  nature 
and  origin  of  capital  could  logically  take  tlie 
position  that  all  private  ownership  of  capital 
is  wrong  and  all  income  from  capital  unearned. 
N'or  could  he  take  tiie  position  that  the  would- 
be  owner  and  manager  of  a  piece  of  productive 
capital  must  prove  his  case,  or  give  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  he  should  be  allowed  to  do 
so,  before  being  allowed  to  embark  upon  a 
productive  enterprise.  Such  a  person  might 
believe  in  the  public  ownership  of  a  good  many 
tilings,  like  water  works,  electric  lighting 
plants,  or  even  railways.  But  he  would  expect 
to  prove  that  private  enterprise  ought  not  to 
be  allowed   in  these  enterprises. 

Most  of  the  examples  of  unearned  capital 
wliich  the  socialist  points  out  are  cases  of  rise 
in  land  values,  of  monopolistic  accumulation 
(see  Monopolies),  or  of  inherited  capital. 
One  can,  however,  be  opposed  to  all  these  forms 
of  capital — that  is,  he  can  be  a  single  taxer, 
an  anti-monopolist,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
laws  of  inheritance  which  permit  wealtli  to 
pass  from  one  generation  to  another — without 
being  a  socialist.  The  single  tax  (see)  does 
not  interfere  with  the  private  ownership  of 
land,  and  it  leaves  the  management  of  land 
just  where  it  is  now.  It  merely  taxes  away 
that  part  of  the  A-alue  of  land  which  is  not 
the  result  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 
owners.  This  proposal  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  land  itself  is  not  the  product  of  the 
labor,  abstinence,  or  enterprise  of  the  owner. 
But  since  tools  and  improvements  are  the  re- 
sults of  such  labor,  abstinence,  or  enterprise, 
their  values  are  to  be  left  in  possession  of  the 
owners.  Llonopoly  profits  are  excessive  above 
the  value  of  the  actual  service  rendered,  and 
must  therefore  be  prevented  by  public  control ; 
but  ordinary  profits,  in  a  competitive  industry, 
cannot  be  permanently  in  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  service,  otherwise  more  competitors 
would  enter  the  field  and  reduce  them.  Where 
an  industry  is  necessarily  a  monopoly,  like  the 
water,  gas,  and  electric  light  works  of  a  city, 
its  telephone  and  street  railway  system,  and 
possibly  the  railway  and  telegraph  systems 
and  the  mineral  deposits  of  a  country,  and 
competition  cannot  be  expected  to  regulate 
prices,  then  the  public  must  regulate  them  by 
law. 

The  case  of  inherited  capital  is  complicated 
by  its  connection  with  the  institution  of  the 
family  (see).  Its  function  is  to  give  perma- 
nency and  solidarity  to  that  institution,  and 
its  social  utility  depends  upon  the  value  of 
the  compact  and  permanent  familv  as  the  unit 
of  social  organization.  But  if  we  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  question  of  the  family. 
it  will,   of  course,   be  obvious   that  inherited 
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capital  is  not  earned  by  the  one  who  inherits 
it.  Moreover,  the  race  of  life  is  not  an  even 
one  when  some  of  the  contestants  start  with 
a  fund  of  inherited  capital  while  otliers  start 
with  nothing  but  tiicir  bare  hands.  Looking 
at  the  question  wholly  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  rising  generation,  without  regard  for 
the  past  generation,  or  the  perpetuity  of  the 
family  interest,  it  seems  unfair  that  some  in- 
dividuals should  be  thus  handicapped.  But 
it  looks  different  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  tlie  passing  generation,  and  witli  due 
regard  for  the  family  interest.  Granting  that 
a  member  of  the  passing  generation  is  earning 
his  income,  no  one  can  give  a  good  reason 
why  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  save  a  part 
of  it  and  accumulate  capital.  If  he  prefers 
to  spend  a  part  of  his  income  in  buying  tools 
rather  than  consumers'  goods,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd to  deny  him  tiie  privilege.  If  he  ciiooses 
to  give  some  of  his  tools  away,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  give  a  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
permitted  to  do  so.  And  if  he  ciiooses  to  give 
them  to  his  children,  eitlier  before  or  after  his 
deatli,  the  common  sense  of  mankind  could 
not  deny  iiim  that  riglit.  But  to  admit  all  tliis 
is  to  sanction  the  capitalistic  system  in  every 
essential  detail.  As  between  tliese  opposing 
points  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  choose;  but 
the  world  is  actually  moving  along  the  line  of 
compromise,  that  is,  along  the  line  of  a  heavily 
graduated  inheritance  tax.  Tiiere  is  not  tlie 
least  semblance  of  socialism  in  this,  since  pri- 
vate ownersliip  and  management  of  the  means 
of  production  are  still  recognized  as  normal, 
and  there  is  not  the  slightest  encroachment 
upiin  the  domain  of  private  enterprise  and  in- 
itiative. 

Is  Labor  Alone  Productive? — The  doctrine 
tliat  labor  alone  is  productive,  or  that  all 
wealtli  is  produced  by  labor,  may  be  said  to 
be  the  corner  stcme  of  the  structure  of  social- 
ist tlieory.  Tiiat  is  the  doctrine  witiiout  whicli 
there  would  be  and  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  socialistic  system  of  thought.  The  sig- 
nificance and  weakness  of  tliis  doctrine  may 
he  shown  by  the  following  analogy.  In  the 
arid  states  of  the  far  West  there  is  frequently 
found  soil  of  excellent  quality  with  abundant 
stores  of  plant  food,  but,  moisture  being  srarcn 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  land 
is  bare  of  vegetation.  When  rain  falls  plants 
spring  abundantly.  Tliey  seem  therefore  to 
dr|)end  upon  water,  as  they  vanish  when  water 
is  absent  and  they  appear  when  water  is  pres- 
ent. One  might  therefore  be  excused  for  con- 
tending tliat  water  alone  produces  vegetation, 
but  it  would  not  be  true.  If  nitrogen,  or  pot- 
ash, or  phosphorous  were  absent,  vegetation 
would  be  just  as  scarce  as  when  water  is  ab- 
fiont.  Similarly,  in  an  uninhabited  wilderness 
there  may  be  fertile  soil,  abundance  of  mois- 
ture, stores  of  minerals,  stati-ly  forests,  and 
every  other  physical  resource,  but  no  w«'alth 
is   produced,   labor    {aec)    alone   being   absent. 


When  labor  is  added  to  the  combination, 
wealth  results.  There  is  therefore  some  excuse 
for  the  conclusion  that  labor  alone  is  produc- 
tive, but  it  would  be  just  as  untrue  as  to  say, 
in  the  foregoing  illustration,  that  water  alone 
produces   vegetation. 

Class  Consciousness. — Next  in  importance  to 
the  doctrine  tliat  labor  alone  is  productive 
is  the  doctrine  that  progress  comes  tlirough 
class  struggle  or  class  war.  Therefore  all 
their  authoritative  writers,  from  Karl  Marx 
down  to  the  present  time,  openly  and  frankly 
advocate  the  class  war,  and  call  upon  all 
workingmen  everywhere  to  unite,  to  become 
"class  conscious,"  and  to  view  every  problem 
from  the  class  conscious  standpoint.  Otliers 
are  less  frank  in  their  avowal  of  this  policy, 
some  even  profess  to  repudiate  it,  but  there  is 
scarcely  one  who  could  be  called  a  socialist 
leader  who  does  not  appeal  directly  to  class 
prejudice,  or  inveigh  against  the  capitalist 
class.  In  a  certain  broad  sense,  this  is  a 
repetition,  in  a  new  form,  of  the  old,  old  strug- 
gle between  territoriality  and  class  as  a  basis 
of  social  grouping.  When  the  territorial  group 
— that  is,  the  people  inhabiting  a  certain  ter- 
ritory— become  group  conscious,  and  when  the 
loyalty  of  this  group  transcends  every  other 
loyalty,  then  there  is  a  state.  When  a  number 
of  people  professing  the  same  religion,  or  be- 
longing to  the  same  class,  become  group  con- 
scious, and  when  loyalty  to  that  group  tran- 
scends every  other  form  of  loyalty,  then  the 
state  is  destroyed  and  church  or  class  be- 
comes the  supreme  power.  That  was,  in  socio- 
logical terms,  the  meaning  of  the  struggle  be- 
tween church  and  state;  and  it  is  also  the 
meaning  of  this  modern  struggle  between  class 
and  territoriality  as  a  basis  of  the  group  con- 
sciousness and  group  loyalty.  When  the  labor- 
ing classes  become  more  loj'al  to  their  own 
class  group  than  they  are  to  the  territorial 
group  known  as  the  state,  class  will  dominate 
the  state  as  the  church  did,  or  came  near  do-  " 
ing,  at  one  time.  !Mcn  who  have  become  thor- 
oughly class  conscious  naturally  look  with  dis- 
favor upon  any  exhibition  of  territorial  group 
consciousness.  It  is  not  any  special  abhorrence 
for  war  or  love  for  peace  which  induces  so- 
cialistic bodies  to  oppose  international  war; 
it  is  simply  their  feeling  that  international 
war  is  the  wrong  kind  of  war.  Class  war  de- 
mands class  loyalty.  International  war  re- 
quires loyalty  to  the  territorial  groiip  called 
the  state,  and  tends  to  stimulate  and  develop 
it.  That,  however,  tends  to  make  territorial 
loyalty  supreme  over  class  loyalty.  Therefore 
the  advocates  of  the  class  war  could  not  do 
otlierwise  than   oppose   international   war. 

Socialism  and  Anarchism.  In  the  popular 
mind  socialism  is  not  always  sharply  distin- 
guished from  anarchism,  though  so  far  as  tlieir 
programs  are  concerned  they  are  almost  dia- 
metrically opposite.  That  is.  the  socialist  pro- 
pram  calls  for  a  great  enlargement  of  the 
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functions  and  the  power  of  government,  where- 
as the  anarclxist  program  calls  for  a  great 
curtailment  or  the  complete  destruction,  of 
that  power,  so  far  at  least  as  it  rests  upon 
authority  and  compulsion.  But  there  is  a  cer- 
tain partial  justilication  for  this  popular  con- 
fusion. If  instead  of  considering  tlie  two 
programs  we  consider  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
the  two  groups  of  reformers,  we  shall  find 
much  in  common  between  them.  Both  are  alike 
opposed  to  a  situation  where  one  man  has 
power  or  authority  over  another.  Such  a  term 
as  wage-slavery,  which  is  a  favorite  among 
socialist  leaders,  is  symptomatic  of  this  atti- 
tude. Many  of  the  socialist  agitators  explain 
that  they  are  not  opposed  to  private  property 
as  such,  but  only  to  such  forms  of  private 
property  as  give  one  man  power  over  another. 
It  is  not,  in  other  words,  private  property  to 
which  they  object,  but  the  power  of  one  man 
over  another.  To  this  the  anarchist  replies, 
and  with  irrefutable  logic,  '•There  are  two 
sources  of  this  power  of  one  man  over  another; 
one  is  property  in  the  means  of  production, 
the  other  is  government.  To  take  away  one 
source  of  power  and  to  increase  the  otlier  is 
only  to  make  matters  worse.  The  socialist, 
therefore,  is  only  a  half-way  anarchist."  How- 
ever, as  explained  above,  socialism  is  a  pro- 
gram, and  is  not  an  attitude  of  mind.  There- 
for it  is  not  to  be  confused  with  anarchism; 
though,  if  it  were  an  attitude  of  mind,  it 
would  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  two. 

Karl  Marx. — The  leading  personality  in  the 
modern  socialistic  movement  is  undoubtedly 
Karl  Marx  (1818-1SS3),  though  his  doctrines 
are  only  vaguely  understood  and  are  generally 
ignored  by  the  leading  present-day  socialists. 
The  secret  of  his  influence,  however,  is  not  to 
be  found  in  his  economic  doctrines,  but  in  his 
bold  and  effective  advocacy  of  the  class  strug- 
gle. In  this  respect  he  was  the  voice  through 
which  the  class  hostility  engendered  by  the 
modern  industrial  organization  was  able  to 
express  itself,  and  his  name  has  become  the 
"In  hoc  signo  vinces"  of  the  workingmen's 
class  conscious  crusade.  In  his  advocacy  of 
the  class  struggle  he  was  absolutely  uncom- 
promising and  would  tolerate  no  opposition 
even  from  his  dearest  friends.  Because  of 
difTerences  of  opinion,  he  successively  repudiat- 
ed and  attacked  his  different  friends  and  as- 
sociates, such  as  Bruno  Bauer,  Arnold  Ruge, 
even  Proudhon  under  whose  influence  he  had 
become  a  socialist,  and  Lassalle,  his  greatest 
rival  for  the  position  of  leadership.  In  every 
contest  for  supremacy  among  the  revolutionary 
leaders  of  his  day  Marx  invariably  won  the 
victory,  partly  because  of  his  striking  personal- 
ity, but  mainly  because  of  his  more  perfect 
voicing  of  the  sentiments  of  the  class  consci- 
ous  revolutionists. 

This  class  consciousness  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  modern  joint  stock  system  of  own- 


ership, under  which  owners  and  workers  are 
widely  separated,  having  few  opportunities  of 
met^ting  and  acquaintance.  Such  separation 
of  men  into  sharply  distinct  groups,  whether 
the  diviiling  line  be  a  geographical  boundary, 
a  racial  dillerence,  or  a  social  distinction,  in- 
variably produces  lack  of  sympathy  and  pre- 
disposes men  toward  intergroup  warfare.  Thus 
the  capitalistic  system  contains  witiiin  itself, 
according  to  this  theory,  the  seeds  of  its  own 
destruction.  Like  certain  disease  germs  in 
the  human  body,  the  capitalistic  system  in  the 
body  politic  develops  certain  antitoxins  which 
will  rid  the  body  of  capitalism,  and  capitalism 
will  thus  run  its  course  like  other  diseases. 
This  is  a  phase  of  the  question  upon  which 
capitalists  will  do  well  to  meditate,  though 
they  will  probably  continue  to  say,  "After  us 
the' deluge!" 

The  other  economic  doctrines  of  Marx  are: 
(1)  the  labor  theory  of  value;  (2)  the  mate- 
rialistic interpretation  of  history;  (3)  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  through  class  struggle.  Of 
the  first  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  it 
is  not  held  by  a  single  scientific  economist.  Of 
the  second  it  may  be  said  that  it  has  a  cer- 
tain wide  acceptance,  but  it  has  been  expound- 
ed with  vastly  greater  insight  and  learning 
by  such  men  as  Buckle,  Comte,  and  Spencer. 
The  one  doctrine  which  seems  likely  to  stand 
the  test  of  criticism  and  experience  is  the  doc- 
trine that  social  evolution  comes  through  class 
struggle.  The  modern  capitalistic  system  is 
dependent  upon  large  supplies  of  cheap  labor. 
Therefore  the  dominant  capitalistic  interests 
will  always  favor  policies  which  encourage  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  cheap  laborers,  either 
through  natural  reproduction  or  immigration 
from  lower  civilizations  and  less  developed 
countries.  This  will  eventually  make  the  prop- 
ertyless  class  the  most  numerous,  and  they  wnll 
then  assert  their  power,  either  through  legal 
or  revolutionary  means,  and  dispossess  the  cap- 
italists of  their  capital. 

See  Capital  axd  Capitalization;  Chris- 
tian Socialism;  Competition;  Distribution, 
Economic;  Economic  Theory,  History  of; 
Fabian  Socialists;  Labor;  Socialism, 
State;  Sociology. 
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Contemporarij  Socialism  (3d  ed.,  1910):  J.  T. 
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T.  X.  Cab\'eb. 

SOCIALISM,  CHRISTIAN.     See    Chbistiajj 

SOCIAUSil. 


SOCIALISM,  MUNICIPAL.  Municipal  so- 
cialism is  both  a  tlieory  of  local  government 
and  the  program  of  a  political  party.  As  a 
theory  of  local  government  it  is  best  defined 
in  the  words  of  Jo8e])h  Chamberlain,  when 
Mayor  of  Birmingham    (1874)  : 

The  leading  idea  .  .  .  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  a  joint  stock  or  cooperative  enterprise  in 
which  every  citizen  is  a  shareholder,  and  of  which 
the  dividends  are  receivable  in  the  improved  liealth 
and  the  increase  in  the  comfort  and  happiness  of 
the  comnmnity.  .  .  .  The  primary  object  of  all 
concerned  is  not  so  much  to  lessen  expenditure,  as 
to  spend   most   wisely. 

The  International  Socialist  party  was  at 
first  opposed  to  municipal  socialism  as  a  po- 
litical doctrine,  just  as  it  was  opposed  to  co- 
operation, and  trade  unionism,  and  every  non- 
political  and  merely  local  form  of  collective 
action.  Eventually,  however,  the  International 
Socialist  Congress,  held  at  Paris  in  1900,  for- 
mally resolved  that  "the  term  Municipal  So- 
cialism does  not  designate  a  peculiar  form  of 
socialism,  but  simply  the  application  of  gen- 
eral socialist  principles  to  a  special  sphere  of 
political  action."  Tims  the  ideal  of  a  group  of 
English  middle-class  municipal  reformers  was 
cfTicially  incorporated  into  the  political  pro- 
gram of  tiie  international  labor  party.  See 
LocAr.  Government:  ^Municipal  Ownership; 
SotiALi-sM.  References:  W.  G.  Towler,  So- 
cialism in  Local  Govemm,ent  ( 1909 )  ;  F.  W. 
Jowett,  Sorn<iUsm  and  the  Citi/  (1907);  E.  J. 
Lcvev,  "Municipal  Socialism"  in  I'ol.  Set. 
Quart.,  XXIV  (1909),  23-56;  National  Civic 
Federation,  Municipal  and  Private  Operation 
of  Public   Utilities    (1907).  A.  X.   IL 

SOCIALISM,  STATE.  Distinguished  from 
Socialism.— The  term  state  socialism,  like 
Btrict  .socialism  itself,  is  somewhat  dilTicult  to 
define.  It  resembles  middle-of-the-road  social- 
ism in  that  it  implii's  a  considerable  extension 
of  the  functions  of  the  state,  particularly  in 
two  directions:  first,  in  the  direction  of  state 
ownership  and  operation  of  many  large  busi- 
ness interests,  such  as  transportation  systems 
and,  in  general,  all  those  enterprises  commonly 
known  as  piiblii'  utilities;  seccmd.  in  the  direc- 
tion of  assuming  greater  responsil)ility  for 
the  care  of  the  poor.  In  this  latter  directi(»n 
it  is  commonly  urged  that  the  state  should 
provide  universal  obi  age  pensions,  insurance 
against  acci«lents  and  unempbiynient,  and 
sometimes  even  the  endowment  <>f  nnitlierbf)od. 
It  <!ilTers  from  iniddie-df-tbe-road  Hoeialism  in 
that    it    postulates    nothing   as    to   the    nature 


of  private  property  in  instruments  of  produc- 
tion, and  does  not  condemn  interest,  or  profits 
per  se.  It  aims  to  cut  off  all  sources  of  ex- 
cessive profits  by  bringing  all  natural  monop- 
olies under  state  ownership,  and  to  aid  by 
means  of  pensions  and  other  public  funds  those 
who  are  beaten  in  the  competitive  struggle. 
Thus  the  state  is  to  be  the  paternal  agency 
for  redressing  the  inequalities  resulting  from 
an  unrestricted  competition. 

Activities  of  the  Present  State. — Every  mod- 
ern state  is  now  engaged  in  activities  of  both 
kinds.  In  the  direction  of  public  ownership 
we  have  the  post  office,  which  is  everywhere 
a  public  affair.  In  this  country  we  have  the 
departments  of  agriculture,  both  federal  and 
state,  carrying  on  elaborate  experiments  and 
explorations  in  the  field  of  agricultural  sci- 
ence, and  distributing  literature,  seeds,  etc. 
We  have  also  our  national  forest  reserves,  a 
lighthouse  service,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
enterprises  of  a  public  nature,  while  many  of 
the  leading  countries  own  and  operate  their 
railroads.  Municipalities  commonly  own  their 
water  works  and  some  other  public  utilities. 
This,  however,  is  sometimes  distinguished  from 
state  socialism  by  the  name  of  municipal  so- 
cialism, though  there  is  no  difference  in  prin- 
ciple. But  enterprises  of  this  kind,  as  now 
carried  on  by  modern  states,  lack  certain  char- 
acteristics common  to  every  socialistic  scheme. 
They  are  not  tisually  undertaken  because  of 
belief  in  any  fornuila  respecting  the  nature  of 
capital,  nor  are  they  stimulated  by  spirit  of 
class  war.  They  do  not  indicate  any  general 
opposition  to  the  competitive  system,  because 
there  is  and  can  be  no  effective  competition 
in  these  enterprises.  The  choice  in  these  cases 
is  not  between  public  ownership  and  competi- 
tion, but  between  public  and  private  monopoly. 
Since  these  industries  must  necessarily  be  mo- 
nc  j)olie3  any  way,  it  argues  no  general  disap- 
proval of  competition  when  they  are  owned 
by  the  public. 

In  the  direction  of  aiding  those  who  are 
beaten  in  the  competitive  struggle  we  have  a 
multitude  of  provisions  for  the  care  of  the 
poor  and  destitute,  employment  bureaus  and 
other  agencies  to  help  the  unemployed  to  find 
work,  special  training  schools  to  fit  the  un- 
employable to  become  employable.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  carry  government  enterprise  far 
enough  in  these  two  directions  and  we  shall 
have  what  is  sometimes  called  state  socialism, 
.lust  where  the  dividing  line  is  beyond  which 
lies  state  socialism  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  the 
policy  of  the  government  is  primarily  deter- 
mined in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  capable 
of  taking  care  of  themselv<'s  in  the  stress  of 
economic  competition,  and  only  secondarily 
in  the  interest  of  those  who  are  unsuccessful 
in  that  struggle,  the  line  has  not  been  crossed 
which  distinguishes  a  socialistic  from  an  in- 
dividualistic state.     But   that  line  is  crossed 
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whenever  the  policy  of  the  state  is  primarily 
directed  in  the  interests  of  those  who,  in  tlte 
economic    struggle,    would    be   unsuccessful. 

Economic  and  Political  Competition. — By 
economic  competition  is  meant:  lirst,  rivalry 
in  production,  or  in  the  performance  of  serv- 
ice; second,  tlie  appraisal  of  the  product  of 
one's  labor  or  the  value  of  one's  service  and 
the  payment  for  it  by  the  one  who  receives 
it,  rather  than  by  the  public  in  general  by  a 
vote,  or  by  the  agents  of  government.  They 
succeed  best  who  are  able  to  produce  the  most, 
or  who  are  able  to  render  the  greatest  service. 
Under  political  competition  the  value  of 
one's  product  or  service  is  appraised  by 
the  public  or  a  public  official,  and  paid 
for  out  of  the  public  treasury.  So  long 
as  economic  competition  remains  the  domi- 
nant and  characteristic  method  of  achiev- 
ing success,  the  state  is  not  a  socialistic  state. 
But  when  the  dominant  and  characteristic 
method  is  political  as  opposed  to  economic 
competition,  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  socialistic 
state. 

Paternalism. — Another  aspect  of  state  so- 
cialism, which  helps  to  distinguish  it  from  so- 
cialism of  the  common  type,  is  its  paternalistic 
character.  It  is  a  policy  carried  out  for  the 
laboring  classes,  but  not  by  them.  The  dis- 
tinction seems  clearer,  however,  than  it  really 
is.  In  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  there  is  an 
admirable  system  of  administration  carried  out 
in  the  interest  of  the  workers,  but  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  a  benevolent  despotism  rather 
than  of  democratic  socialism.  Here  the  dis- 
tinction seems  clear.  It  may  be  state  socialism 
but  it  certainly  is  not  socialism.  But  if  the 
Canal  Zone  were  a  self-governing  state,  con- 
trolled as  other  democratic  states  are  by  rep- 
resentative bodies  and  elected  officials  chosen 
by  the  people  who  live  there,  and  if  these 
officials  were  to  vote  to  do  the  same  things 
as  are  now  being  done,  it  is  not  certain  whether 
it  would  be  called  socialism  or  not.  To  some 
the  government  would  seem  to  be  something 
apart  from  and  above  the  people  for  whom  the 
various  benevolent  enterprises  were  carried  out, 
just  as  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  now  regarded  by  the  dissatisfied  elements. 
They  would  call  it  a  paternalistic  government, 
and  its  enterprises  they  would  call  state  so- 
cialism. To  others  the  government  would  seem 
to  be  a  thing  of  the  people,  as  our  own  gov- 
ernment now  seems  to  most  of  its  loyal  citi- 
zens. They  would  then  call  those  enterprises 
socialistic. 

Opportunity  vs.  Paternal  Care. — One  impor- 
tant distinction,  commonly  overlooked,  is  be- 
tween a  government  policy  which,  like  divine 
Providence,  aims  to  help  men  to  help  them- 
selves, and  a  policy  which  takes  care  of  those 
who  can  not  take  care  of  themselves.  So  long 
as  the  efforts  of  the  government  are  directed 


toward   creating   opportunities   for    the   strong 

as  well  as  the  weak,  opportunities  open  to  all  !  the  workers,  it  is  called  state  socialism 
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who  are  capable  of  making  use  of  them,  and 
toward  creating  a  fair  field  for  competition 
with  no  favors  to  anyone,  its  elTorts  can  not 
properly  be  called  socialistic  from  any  point 
of  view.  But  when  its  efforts  are  directed 
toward  interfering  in  the  struggle  and  giving 
special  help  to  tliose  who,  unaided,  would  fail, 
such  efforts  may  be  called  socialistic.  ,Tiie 
public  school  system,  for  example,  creates  op- 
portunities for  tiie  strong  as  well  as  the  weak. 
In  fact,  the  intellectually  capable  are  able  to 
use  the  educational  opportunities  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  the  intellectually  incapable.  The 
state  does  not  educate  any  one.  It  merely  pro- 
vides opportunities.  The  individual  must  edu- 
cate himself.  They  who  have  tiie  capacity  to 
be  educated  and  the  diligence  to  apply  them- 
selves are  benefited  by  a  system  of  popular 
education.  They  who  lack  either  the  capacity 
or  the  diligence  receive  little  or  no  benefit. 
They  have  a  more  efficient  body  of  competitors 
provided  by  the  state,  and  may  thus  be  posi- 
tively injured  by  the  public  school  system. 
Therefore  the  public  school  system  can  not  be 
called  a  socialistic  enterprise.  But  free  soup 
houses,  provided  at  public  expense,  or  any  other 
enterprises  by  means  of  which  men  who  fail  in 
competition  are  enabled  to  escape  the  results 
of  their  failure,  become  socialistic.  Any 
scheme  for  the  distribution  of  wealth  which 
interferes  by  political  authority  with  the  nor- 
mal processes  of  free  and  voluntary  exchange 
of  services  is  socialistic. 

Essential  Distinctions. — This  brings  us  to 
the  essence  of  the  whole  question.  The  free 
and  voluntary  exchange  of  services  is  one  way 
of  determining  the  distribution  of  wealth.  An- 
other way  is  by  political  action  or  general 
laws.  Any  extension  of  the  functions  of  the 
state  which  leaves  the  distribution  of  wealth 
to  be  determined  by  the  free  and  voluntary 
exchange  of  services,  or  which  merely  removes 
liindrances  to  such  a  free  and  voluntary  ex- 
change, is  not  socialistic.  Under  this  system, 
the  individual's  success  depends  primarily  up- 
on his  efficiency  in  economic  competition,  that 
is,  upon  his  ability  to  perform  services  which 
somebody  wants  individually  and  is  willing 
to  pay  for  out  of  his  own  individual  pocket. 
But  any  extension  of  the  functions  of  the  state 
which  attempts  to  distribute  wealth  in  any 
other  way  than  by  the  free  and  voluntary  ex- 
change of  services  among  individuals,  is  so- 
cialistic. Under  such  a  system,  the  individu- 
al's success  depends,  not  upon  his  ability  to 
perform  a  service  which  some  one  is  willing 
to  pay  for  out  of  his  own  pocket,  but  upon 
his  ability  to  persuade  the  mass  of  men  to 
vote  something  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
In  other  words,  the  individual's  success  de- 
pends upon  his  efficiency  in  the  political  rather 
than  the  economic  form  of  competition.  When 
under  this  arrangement  government  is  con- 
ceived of  as  something  apart  from  and  above 
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it  is  conceived  of  as  something  of,  for,  and  by 
the  workers,  it  is  called  socialism. 

See  Competition;  Economic  Theort,  His- 
tory OF:   Fabian  Socialists;   Socialism. 
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T.  N.  Carver. 

SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY.  This  party 
first  appuart-d  in  the  lield  of  national  politics 
with  a  presidential  ticket  in  1892.  For  more 
than  a  decade  it  had  been  tlie  dominant  factor 
in  the  socialist  movement  in  America,  and  as 
a  socialist  organization  it  was  known  by  this 
name  as  early  as  1877.  It  rtpresented  an  eco- 
nomic rather  than  a  political  movement  in  its 
earlier  years.  In  a  convention  held  in  New 
York  on  August  28,  18.)2,  Simon  Wnv^, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  nominated  for  President 
and  Charles  II.  Matchette,  of  New  York,  fur 
Vice-President.  The  party  declared  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  hours  of  labor;  for  national 
ownership  of  railroads,  canals,  telegraphs,  tele- 
phones, and  all  means  of  transportation  and 
communication;  for  municipal  ownership  of 
waterworks  and  lighting  plants:  tlie  recovery 
of  land  grants  by  the  United  States;  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  the  United  States  to  issue 
money;  progressive  income  and  inheritance 
taxes;  compulsory  free  education;  employers' 
liability  laws;  the  reduction  of  the  law-making 
body  to  a  single  cbamlKT;  the  direct  vote  and 
a  secret  ballot  in  all  elections,  with  universal 
sufTriige,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  sex; 
all  public  officers  to  be  subject  to  the  recall; 
the  referendum  in  law-making;  and  also  it 
favored  the  abolition  of  the  presidency  and  the 
hubstitution  therefor  of  an  elective  executive 
board  subject  to  the  recall  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Tlie  party  in  1892  polled  2L164  votes,  and 
it  has  had  a  presidential  ticket  in  the  field 
in  every  campaign  since,  substantially  repeat- 
ing in  each  campaign  its  political  platform, 
calling  for  collective  ownership — that  both  the 
machinery  of  government  and  the  machinery 
of  production  and  distribution  be  eontrollcd 
by  the  people  in  cf)mninn.  The  party  attrib- 
utes to  private  property  in  the  natural  sources 
of  production  and  in  the  instruments  of  labor 
the  cause  of  all  economic  ills,  and  it  rails  on 
all  laborers  to  unite  into  "a  class  conscious 
body"  to  take  possession  of  the  public  powers 
— the  land  mid  all  tin-  means  of  prodmlinn  aiicl 
transportation — and  thus  to  substitute  the  eo- 
operalive  commonwealth  for  the  "j)resent  state 
of  planless  |iro(|ii('tion,  industrial  war,  and  so- 
cial   disorder." 

In  lS9(i  the  jiarty  [.olb-d  3«,4r)4  votes  for 
Charles  K.  Mati-hetti-  for  F'n-siflcnt.  In  a  con- 
vention at  Rochester,  New  York,  January  27, 


1900,  the  party  decided  to  make  overtures  for 
union  to  the  Social  Democratic  party  and  a 
committee  on  "Social  Union"  was  appointed 
for  this  purpose.  At  the  same  convention  it 
was  decided,  as  the  best  means  of  promoting 
union,  to  put  a  presidential  ticket  in  the  field, 
and  Job  Harriman,  of  California,  was  nomi- 
nated for  President  and  Max  Hayes,  of  Ohio, 
for  Vice-President.  In  a  convention  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  at  Indianapolis 
ilarch  6,  1900,  the  union  of  these  two  parties 
was  agreed  to.  The  Harriman  and  Hayes  tick- 
et was  withdrawn  and  the  united  Socialists, 
under  the  name  of  the  Social  Democratic  par- 
ty, nominated  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana, 
a  Social  Democrat,  for  President,  and  Job  Har- 
riman of  California,  of  tlie  Socialist  Labor 
party,  for  Vice-President.  The  great  majority 
of  the  Socialist  Labor  party  favored  the  union 
and  supported  this  ticlvct  but  a  minority  re- 
fused to  do  so,  and  in  a  convention  in  New 
York  (June  2-8,  1900)  they  retained  the  old 
name  and  organization  and  nominated  Joseph 
F.  Maloney,  of  Massachusetts,  for  President, 
and  Valentine  Remmel,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Vice-President,  in  opposition  to  the  Socialist 
following  of  Debs  and  Harriman.  These  dis- 
senting Socialists,  however,  cast  but  32,751 
votes  for  their  candidates  in  that  year,  while 
in  1898  the  Socialist  Labor  party  had  received 
as  many  as  82,204  votes  in  eighteen  states. 
In  1904  the  Socialist  Labor  vote  increased 
somewhat — to  33,724  votes  for  Charles  H.  Cor- 
rigan  for  President — ^but  in  1908  the  vote  for 
their  presidential  candidate,  August  Gillhaus, 
of  New  ^'ork,  was  only  13.825.  The  party  had 
nciiiiiiiated,  in  1908,  Martin  R.  Preston  of  Ne- 
vada for  President,  but.  as  Preston  was  a  con- 
vict in  the  Nevada  penitentiary  and  was,  more- 
over, ineligible  to  the  presidency,  being  under 
tlie  constitutional  age.  Gillhaus  was  subse- 
quently named  as  "a  candidate  by  proxy."  The 
decline  in  the  party's  vote  does  not  indicate 
a  decline  in  socialistic  sentiment.  The  great 
body  of  voting  so<Malists  in  America  in  1900 
supported  the  Social  Democratic  party  {see) 
and  have  since  sup|)orted  the  later  and  larger 
Socialist  party  (sec).  The  Separatists  among 
the  Socialists  since  1900,  who  have  kept  up  the 
name  and  organization  of  the  "Socialist  Labor" 
party,  were,  cliietly,  the  followers  of  Daniel  l)e 
I^'on,  and  they  represent  a  radical  and  extreme 
type  of  indu-strial  socialism  and  are  in  stout 
ojiposition  to  trades  uniotis.  These  radical  so- 
cialists hold,  also,  to  the  socialism  of  Karl 
Marx,  urging  that  the  revolution  in  govern- 
ment and  jiolities  nuist  be  coui)led  with  a  revo- 
lution in  industry.  They  opjjose  the  larger 
Socialist  party  becaus(>  that  party  holds  that 
only  the  political  reorganization  is  stilfieient, 
ignoring  the  necessity  of  industrial  revolution 
and  the  economic  organization  of  labor.  The 
(lifTcrence  between  the  two  parties  is  one  of 
means  to  a  common  «'nd — a  dilTcrence  as  to 
whether    the    reorganization    of    industrial    80- 
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eiety  should  accompany  or  follow  the  triumph 
of  politiial  socialism.  The  JSueialist  Labor  par- 
ty is  organized  in  "sections,"  or  ciiaptors,  like 
a  brotherhood,  in  thirty  states.  Any  seven  per- 
sons may  form  a  "section,"  provided  they  ac- 
knowledge tlie  platform  and  constitution  of  the 
party.  Its  members  have  been  chielly  of  for- 
eign birth,  inuuquainti'd  witu  the  customs,  luil)- 
its,  and  language  of  America,  perliaps  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the  party  being 
native  Americans.  In  1012  the  l)arty  con- 
ducted its  eighth  presidential  campaign,  nomi- 
nating Arthur  E.  Reimer  for  President,  and 
August  Gillhaus  for  Vice-President,  with  a 
platform  calling  for  "industrial  self-govern- 
ment of  the  workers,  for  the  workers,  by  the 
workers."  It  polled  20.072  votes.  The  party 
tends  toward  the  more  radical  attitude  of 
Syndicalism  (see),  or  the  Industrial  Workers 
of  the  World. 

See  Labor  Parties;  Socialism;  Socialism, 
Municipal;  Socialism,  State;  Socialist 
Party:  Syndicalism. 

References:  R.  T.  Ely,  Labor  Movement  in 
America  (1905)  ;  M.  Hillquit,  Hist,  of  Social- 
ism in  U.  S.  (1910);  A.  Gillhaus,  '-Socialist 
Labor  Party's  Appeal"  in  Independent,  LXV 
(1908),  889-892;  A.  Rosenthal,  Differences  be- 
tween the  Sociorli'St  Party  and  Socialist  Labor 
Party  (1908).  James  A.  WooDBUBX. 

SOCIALIST  PARTY.  The  Socialist  party  i.i 
the  United  States  was  the  outcome  of  a  union 
in  1900.  between  the  Social  Democratic  party 
(see)  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  (see).  In  1900  the  united  so- 
cialists took  the  name  of  the  Social  Democratic 
party,  but  since  that  year  it  has  been  known 
as  merely  the  Socialist  party  and  under  its 
organization  and  direction  the  greater  part  of 
the  agitation  and  growth-  of  political  party 
socialism  has  been  conducted.  In  its  national 
platform  of  1908  the  party  declared  itself  the 
party  of  the  working  class,  and  bewailed  the 
closing  of  factories,  mills  and  mines,  while 
millions  of  willing  workers  were  forced  into 
idleness  and  starvation.  It  opposes  the  pri- 
vate trusts  that  are  "the  inevitable  result  of 
individual  competition,"  and  seeks  one  all-em- 
bracing public  trust,  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people.  It  arraigns  the 
private  trusts  as  "dictating  the  terms  on 
which  we  may  live,"  the  courts,  as  "threatening 
the  rights  of  the  workers,"  the  ruling  classes, 
as  "in  conspiracy  against  organized  labor," 
and  Congress  and  the  executive  as  those  "from 
whom  the  working  classes  may  expect  no  rem- 
edy." Courts,  legislatures,  and  executive  of- 
fices must  be  taken  from  the  control  of  the 
exploiting  classes  who  use  these  agencies 
against  the  toilers.  The  industrial  demands 
of  the  party  include:  (1)  immediate  govern- 
ment relief  for  the  unemployed  by  public  works, 
by  reforesting  cut-over  and  waste  lands,  recla- 
mation of  swamps,  and  by  loans  of  money  with- 


out interest  to  states  and  cities  for  public 
improvements;  (2)  collective  ownership  of  tel- 
egraphs, railroads,  telepiiones,  steamship  lines, 
and  other  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
nuinication;  (3)  collective  ownership  of  all 
industries  in  which  competition  has  ceased  to 
exist;  (4)  the  extension  of  the  pui)lic  domain 
to  include  mines,  quarries,  oil  wells,  forests, 
and  water  power. 

The  party's  political  demand?  call  for  the 
extension  of  inheritance  taxes ;  the  graduated 
income  tax;  equal  sutfrage  for  men  and  wo- 
men; the  initiative  and  referendum;  tlie  aboli- 
tion of  the  United  States  Senate;  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  by  a  majority  vote; 
the  election  of  judges  for  short  terms;  and  the 
abolition  of  the  judicial  power  usurped  by  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress 
null  and  void — national  laws  to  be  abrogated 
only  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  a  referendum 
vote. 

In  1900  the  candidates  of  the  united  Social- 
ists, Debs  and  Harriraan,  received  94,768  votes. 
In  190-4  the  Socialist  party  nominated  Eugene 
V.  Debs  of  Indiana,  for  President,  and  Benja- 
min Hanford,  of  New  York  for  Vice-President, 
and  polled  402,460  votes.  In  1908  the  party 
again  nominated  Debs  and  Hanford  and  polled 
420,820  votes.  In  the  state  and  congressional 
elections  in  1910,  the  Socialist  vote  was  mate- 
rially increased,  the  returns  showing  605,000 
votes  with  gains  in  every  stite  in  the  Union. 
The  party  elected  thirteen  members  of  the  leg- 
islature in  Wisconsin  and  one  each  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  North 
Dakota,  while  for  the  first  time  a  party  So- 
cialist was  elected  to  Congress,  in  the  person 
of  Victor  L.  Berger,  of  ^Milwaukee,  who  repre- 
sented the  fifth  Wisconsin  congressional  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Berger,  a  representative  Socialist, 
has  urged  in  Congress  resolutions  proposing  the 
abolition  of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  con- 
vention for  the  revision  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  and  a  system  of  old  age  pensions. 
In  the  fall  of  1911  the  party  carried  Flint, 
Michigan:  Butte,  Montana;  Berkeley,  Califor- 
nia; and  elected  councilmen  in  a  large  number 
of  other  cities.  It  now  claims  600  elective 
officers,  including  .32  mayors,  and  18  legisla- 
tors in  five  states.  In  1912  the  party  again 
nominated  Debs  for  President,  with  Emil  Sei- 
del,  ex-mayor  of  Milwaukee,  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  this  party  ticket  received  848.29(5 
votes.  Mr.  Hillquit,  the  historian  of  the 
party,  claims  that  the  laboring  classes  "are 
coming  more  and  more  into  its  ranks  every 
year,  every  month,  and  every  day"  (Report  on 
the  National  Convention,  May  12,  1912). 

The  party  organization  embraces  over  125, 
000  members  who  pay  dues  of  twenty-five  cents 
a  month  for  an  active  socialist  propaganda, 
which  is  carried  on,  between  campaigns  as  well 
as  in  election  years,  by  means  of  agents,  speak- 
ers, mass  meetings,  parades,  placards,  and  the 
distribution     of     leaflets    and     petition.       The 
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Appeal  to  Reason,  Girard,  Kansas,  the  New 
York  Call,  the  Chicago  Daily  Socialist  and  the 
Milwaukee  Leader  are  the  chief  newspaper 
organs  of  the  party.  The  party  headquarters 
are  in  charge  of  tlie  national  secretary,  John 
M.  Work,  at  205  West  Washington  Street,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

See  Socialism;  Socialism,  State. 

References:  J.  Spargo,  Socialists  (1908)  ; 
R.  Hunter,  Socialists  at  Work  (1908),  "So- 
cialist Party  in  Present  Campaign"  in  Review 
of  Reviews',  XXXVII  (1908),  293-299;  "The 
Socialist  Platform"  in  Outlook,  LXXXIX 
(1908),  974-976;  Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  638, 
ibitl,  1011,  78,  343,  ibid,  1912,  27-29;  Morris 
Hillquit,  History  of  Socialism  f.u  the  V.  S 
(1910).  James  A.  WooDBURx. 

SOCIETIES,  LEGAL  STATUS  OF.  Right  of 
Association. — In  tlie  United  States  no  etlort 
lias  evtr  been  made  to  restrict  tlie  right  of 
association  for  any  purpose  not  unlawful,  save 
in  the  case  of  military  organizations,  which  in 
most  states  are  allowed  to  exist  only  under 
authority  of  the  state.  It  is  generally  held 
that  laws,  enacted  by  the  states,  proliibiting 
the  formation  of  unlicensed  associations  for 
military  purposes,  are  not  in  contravention  of 
the  state  constitutions  which  guaranty  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  or  of  the  corresponding 
provision  found  in  the  Second  Amendment  to 
tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  In  like 
manner  many  of  the  states  prohibit  the  organi- 
zation or  employment,  without  authority  of 
law,  of  bodies  of  armed  detectives  or  other  men 
to  be  used  as  private  guards  or  police  in  pro- 
tecting property  against  the  disorders  conse- 
quent upon  labor  troubles  or  other  uprisings, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  strikes. 
(For  an  example  see  Idaho  Constitution,  Art. 
XIV.  §   6.) 

The  right  of  peaceable  assembly,  whieli  is 
but  supplementary  to  the  right  of  association, 
i.s  specifically  secured  to  the  people  by  tlie  con- 
stitutions of  the  United  States  (Amendment  I) 
and  of  many  of  the  sovaral  states.  It  is 
recognized,  however,  tliat  these  constitutional  jurisdiction  of  a  dispute  between  an  associa- 
provisions  do  not  create,  but  merely  confirm,  tion  and  any  of  its  members  unless  the  dis- 
the  common  law  right  of  assembly.  gruntled    members    can    show    that    tliey    have 

Legal  Status  of  Associations. — The  incorpo-  j  exhausted  all  means  of  redress  provided  by  the 
rated  association  is  a  juristic  person  separate  rules  of  the  association  (Levy  vs.  Magnolia 
and  distinct  from  its  members:  and  as  such  Lodge,  110  Cal.  207).  Furthermore  it  should 
person  can  do  all  acts  that  are  within  the  I  be  noted  that  under  no  circumstances  will  a 
provisions  of  its  charter,  wliicli  is  the  meas-  I  court  take  cognizance  of  the  complaint  of  an 
ure  of  the  powers  granted  t<>  it  by  the  state,  expelled  member  wiien  membersliip  gives  no 
In  its  corporate  capacity  it  can  make  contracts  ^  right  or  privilege  having  value  in  the  eyes  of 
and  hold  iiropcrty.  sue  and  be  sued.  Its  in-  the  law,  but  merely  an  opportunity  of  associ- 
teriial  rrgiiliitiniis.  governing  the  marmer  of  the  atiiig  with  the  otlier  nieinbers.  Thus  a  court 
exercise  of  its  corporate  powers  by  its  members,  would  not  concern  itself  witli  the  wrongs  of  a 
are  ordinarily  termed  by-laws.  In  these  re-  person  excluded  from  a  whist  club  which  pos- 
apects  tlie  legal  status  of  the  incorjiorated  as-  8ess<Ml  no  pi(i|)erty  and  collected  no  dues.  Iiow- 
Bociation  does  not  dilTer  materially  from  that  "'ver  arbitrary  and  rejireliensible  might  be  the 
of  tlw  ( oiiiinereinl  eorjiorat  ion.  conduct  of  the  otlier  members. 

\'oliintary  or  uninc(ir|iorated  associations.  Contests. The  same  princijile  is  held  to  ap- 
not  possessing  any  juristic  personality   apart    ply  to  disputes  among  members  of  committees 
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from  their  members,  occupy  an  anomalous  posi- 
tion in  the  law,  and  their  legal  status  is  by 
no  means  well  defined.  Generally  speaking, 
the  law  does  not  recognize  the  unity  of  the 
association,  but  sees  only  the  individual  mem- 
bers composing  it.  They  must  contract  as  an 
aggregation  of  individuals,  and  they  must  sue 
and  be  sued  as  individuals.  Any  property  of 
the  association  must  vest  in  its  individual 
members,  or  must  be  held  by  trustees  for  them. 
The  officers  of  such  an  association  or  club  can 
act  for  it  only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
authorized,  under  the  general  principles  of  the 
law  of  agency,  to  act  as  agents  of  the  members 
as  individual  principals. 

Community  Rights. — The  rights  of  the  asso- 
ciates among  themselves  are  worked  out  in 
accordance  with  the  contract  of  association, 
found  in  the  articles  of  association,  or  consti- 
tution, and  in  those  other  regulations,  intend- 
ed to  be  of  less  permanence  and  importance,' 
which  are  usually  called  by-laws. 

Every  person,  by  his  mere  act  of  becoming  a 
memljer  of  the  association,  agrees  that  his 
community  rights  shall  be  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws.  Consequently,  he  can  appeal 
to  the  law  of  the  land  for  relief  against  the 
action  of  his  associates  only  when  he  is  denied 
those  rights  secured  to  him  under  the  conven- 
tional laws  of  the  association.  Thus  if  a  mem- 
ber be  expelled  from  an  association  for  a  cause 
recognized  under  the  rules,  after  procedure 
fairly  taken  in  accordance  with  those  rules, 
he  cannot  have  the  action  of  his  associates, 
however  unjust  it  may  be,  reviewed  in  a  court 
of  law.  But  if  the  expulsion  was  arbitrary, 
and  not  for  any  cau-se  set  forth  in  the  rules 
of  the  association,  or  if  the  method  of  pro- 
cedure provided  by  such  rules  was  not  fol- 
lowed in  good  faith,  the  injured  member  may 
have  relief  in  a  court  of  equity,  whicli  will  en- 
join the  associates  from  giving  effect  to  such 
wrongful  expulsion  (Otto  vs.  Journeymen 
Tailors'  Union,  75  Cal.  308). 

In    no    case    will    a    court    of    equity    take 
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of  political  parties  when  membership  upon 
such  committees  gives  no  valuable  right  but 
only  personal  satisfaction  and  political  in- 
fluence, which,  in  tiie  eyes  of  the  law,  are  not 
valuable.  So  when  each  of  two  contesting 
committees  of  a  political  party  claims  the 
rigiit  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by  the 
party  organization  upon  the  regular  commit- 
tee, a  court  will  not  consider  tiieir  dilleronces 
so  long  as  tiiere  is  a  central  committee  or  other 
superior  body  within  the  party  to  which  the 
contending  factions  may  appeal.  Nor  will  the 
correctness  of  the  decision  of  such  a  central 
committee  be  reviewed  by  a  court  of  law  unless 
fraud  be  proved. 

See  Assembly,  Right  of;  Bills  of  Rights; 
Church  a.nd  State  in  America;  Corporatiox 
Charters;  Corporation,  Public;  Freedom  of 
Speech  and  the  Press;  Influ^ence  in  Govern- 
ment; Labor.  Freedom  of;  Labor  Organiza- 
tions ;  Liberty,  Leg.\l  Significance  of  ;  Priv- 
ileges AND  Immunities;  Railro.\d  Associa- 
tions. 

References:  "Associations"  in  Cyclopcedia  of 
Law  and  Procedure,  IV  (1902),  299-316;  Am. 
and  English  Encyclopa-dia  of  Law  {2d  ed., 
1903),  XXV,  1129-1143;  E.  Freund,  Police 
Poicer  (1904),  514-522;  James  Kent,  Com- 
m-entaries  (12th  ed..  1873),  II,  268  et  seq.;  S. 
E.  Baldwin,  "History  of  the  Law  of  Private 
Corporations  in  the  Colonies  and  States"  in 
Anglo-American  Legal  Essays,  III  (1909),  236- 
255;  United  States  vs.  Cruikshank,  92  U.  S. 
542;  Presser  vs.  Illinois.  116  U.  S.  252;  Law- 
son  vs.  Hewell,  118  Cai.  613;  Otto  vs.  Journey- 
men Tailors'  Union,  75  Cal.  308;  Levy  vs. 
Magnolia  Lodge,  110  Cal.  297 ;  Ex,  Com.  vs. 
Wetzel  County  Court,  68  W.  Ta.  113. 

William  R.  Vance. 

SOCIETY.  Society  originally  meant  com- 
panionship, converse,  association.  Broadly 
considered,  however,  it  signifies  the  body  of  in- 
dividuals who  associate  and  also  the  associa- 
tion itself,  the  relations  which  bind  the  asso- 


ciating individuals  together.  The  word  has 
not,  necessarily,  a  political  signiticance.  The 
state  is  a  society,  but  so,  too,  is  the  family. 
So  are  the  members  of  a  university  or  of  a 
cluirch.  Every  individual  belongs  to  many  of 
these  particular  societies  and  also  to  society  in 
general,  wliich  includes  every  human  being. 
Xo  man  is  without  relation  to  every  other 
man.  All  human  relations  and  all  collective 
activities  of  mankind  are  embraced  in  the  term 
society. 

Time  and  effort  have  been  wasted  in  trying 
to  account  for  the  origin  of  society.  It  devel- 
oped with,  and  is  inherent  in,  the  human  race. 
As  soon  as  there  were  two  persons  having  any- 
thing to  do  with  each  other  there  was  so- 
ciety and  they  were  society.  This,  however, 
is  not  stating  the  reason  for  its  existence  but 
merely  the  fact  that  it  does  exist.  The  inevi- 
table relation  of  the  individual  to  the  com- 
munity has  been  variously  described  in  so- 
called  theories  of  society.  The  nuynistic  the- 
ory is  that  individuals  have  no  independent 
existence,  but  owe  everything  they  are  and 
have  to  society.  The  monudistic  theory,  go- 
ing to  the  other  extreme,  makes  society  a 
mere  aggregation  of  individuals  without  any 
unity.  The  dualistic  or  mechanical  theory,  a 
compromise  between  the  two  foregoing,  main 
tains  that  there  is  both  an  individual  and  a 
community  life.  What  v.e  may  call  the  chem- 
ical theory  holds  that  social  life  is  an  entirely 
new  product,  evolved  out  of  individual  livcs. 
Finally  the  organic  theory  makes  the  Individ 
ual  in  society  analogous  to  the  cell  in  the 
living  organism.  Every  of  these  views  is  in 
part  sound.  Society  is  individuals,  dealing 
perforce  with  one  another,  viewed  in  the  col- 
lective aspect. 

See  Organic  Theory  of  the  State;  Sociol- 
ogy. 

References:  F.  H.  Giddings,  Principles  of 
Sociology  (1896),  3,  4;  J.  S.  Mackensie,  Intro, 
to  Social  Philosophy    (2d  ed.,  1895),  150-155. 

Henry  A.  Yeomans. 
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Definitions. — General  sociology  is  the  study 
of  the  conditions,  physical  and  psychical,  elf- 
ments,  forms,  forces,  processes,  results  ( at  given 
stages),  and  implications  of  human  association. 
Special  sociology  ("applied  sociology,"  "so- 
cial technology,"  "Sozialpolitik")  is  procedure 
on  the  basis  of  a  presupposed  general  sociology, 
particularly  upon  the  presumption  of  certain 
ascertained  social  values  and  corresponding 
purposes,  to  work  out  feasible  programs  for 
social  cooperation  which  will  assure  progress 
toward  attainment  of  the  purposes.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  amplify  these  descriptions  by 
means,  first,  of  a  brief  historical  survey,  and 
second,  of  further  analysis. 


History. — One  of  the  least  contested  conven- 
tionalities of  sociology  is  that  Auguste  Comte 
was  its  founder  {Philosophic  Positive,  6  vols., 
1830-1842).  It  does  not  detract  from  Comte's 
merit,  while  it  partially  explains  the  sparse 
growth  of  sociology  for  a  half  century  after 
his  first  planting,  to  point  out  that  a  tedious 
work  of  clearing  the  ground  was  necessary 
before  the  kind  of  seed  sown  by  Comte  could  be 
fruitful.  It  is  instructive  to  recall  certain 
almost  forgotten  steps  in  the  experience  of 
bringing  soil  fit  for  the  growth  of  modern 
social  science  under  cultivation. 

The  Civic  Idea. — The  apogee  of  the  specula- 
tive method  of  interpreting  social  phenomena 
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was  marked  by  Hegel's  lectures  on  the  "Phil- 
osophy of  History"  (1823-1827).  The  finial  of 
Hegel's  social  philosophy  is  the  "synthesis" — 
"the  state  is  reason  at  its  highest  power." 
An  unfinished  century  of  practical  politics  has 
meanwhile  proved, , not  by  dialectics  but  by  its 
diplomacies,  its  international  law,  its  Hague 
Tribunal,  its  arbitration  treaties,  and  its  in- 
dustrial and  social  developments,  that  tlie 
state  is  not  reason  at  its  highest  power.  Some 
of  Hegel's  own  contemporaries  began  to  be 
sceptical  of  the  Hegelian  formulation  of  the 
congenital  German  presumption.  Evidence  was 
already  visible  that  both  power  and  reason 
existed  in  tlie  world  above  and  beyond  the 
state.  Accordingl}',  men  began  to  reconsider 
the  question,  wliat  is  the  state.  Almost  a 
generation  after  Hegel  had  pressed  his  method 
to  its  self-contradiction  in  drawing  the  dead- 
line of  human  development  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  state,  challenge  of  tliis  arbitrariness 
first  took  its  modern  form.  With  or  without 
the  Hegelian  logic,  the  question  would  in- 
evitably have  elicited  answers,  sooner  or  later, 
in  terms  of  what  tlie  state  is  not.  In  fact, 
at  the  middle  of  the  century,  a  numlier  of  men 
in  unison,  but  with  little  if  any  knowledge  of 
one  another  except  in  one  or  two  instances, 
uttered  virtually  the  same  answer:  "Tiie  state 
is  not  society.  When  tlien  is  society?"  This 
question  in  effect  opened  up  from  a  new  di- 
rection the  wliole  field  of  inquiry  since  occu- 
pied by  tlie  sociologists.  Tiiere  could  be  no 
development  of  the  researches  which  Comte 
demanded  till  the  minds  of  many  men  were 
fertilized  by  desire  fur  ol)jective  knowledge 
of  the  social  reality.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  be  provincial  and  preposterous  for  the 
sociologists  to  claim  tbat  they  alone  iiave 
made  the  discoveries  with  whicii  sociology'  is 
immediately  concerned.  All  human  <'X|)eri- 
ence,  and  all  social  science  as  interpretation 
of  that  experience  have  cooperated  in  reaching 
perce|)tionH  whicli  it  is  now  the  sociologists' 
division  of  labor  to  formulate,  to  systematize 
and  to  evaluate  as  means  of  more  penetrating 
interjiretaf ion  of  experience.  In  other  words, 
the  relation  between  general  sociology  and  the 
Hocial  sciences  as  a  whole  bears  close  reaem- 
blnnces  to  the  relation  lietween  historical  nietlv 
odology,  as  represented  by  Hernlieini  for  in- 
stance, and  the  historical  sciences  in  particular. 
Social    Idea. — Alfhon<'h    tbe    term    "societv" 


Under  the  general  title.  Civic  Sciences  and 
Sucietary  .Sciences,  Von  Mohl  sketched  the  for- 
tunes of  the  concept  "society"  previous  to 
his  time,  and  attempted  to  show  the  need  of 
a  system  of  societary  sciences.  Wiien  the  in- 
surgency which  was  latent  in  the  societary 
conception  liad  reached  expression  in  the  group 
referred  to,  tiie  principal  variant  from  the 
prevalent  orthodoxy  was  distinct  affirmation  of 
a  someichat  over  and  above  the  state,  cor- 
responding to  the  term  "society."  The  problem 
then  was  to  analyze  the  concepts  "state"  and 
■"society"  so  as  to  determine  their  relation 
to  each  other.  The  success  of  this  mid-century 
outreaching  for  a  definition  of  "society"  which 
would  be  a  means  of  more  precisely  determin- 
ing the  state  was  dubious.  One  of  tlie  reasons 
was  to  be  found  in  an  association  carried  crver 
from  immemorial  tradition  of  the  state,  and 
transferred  in  kind  as  a  preconception  of  "so- 
ciety." In  brief,  as  the  state  was  thought  of 
in  a  mystical  fashion  as  a  power  independent 
of  persons,  superior  to  persons,  and  transcend- 
ent over  persons,  so  the  initial  attempts  to 
comprehend  "society"  did  not  untrammel  tliem- 
selves  from  a  parallel  mysticism.  Certain 
obvious  facts  were  observed  and  noted  about 
spheres  of  human  interests  which  were  not 
coterminous  with  the  realm  of  the  state. 
At  this  stage  of  interpretation  a  certain 
type  of  spatial  conception  was  the  peculiar 
factor  of  unreality.  "Sphere,"  "area,"  "inter- 
mediate life  phenomena,"  and  the  like  are 
phrases  which,  as  the  context  conclusively 
siiows,  connoted  location  as  one  of  tiie  chief 
stigmata  of  "society"  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  it  was  attributed  to  the  state.  "Soci- 
ety," like  the  state,  was  somewhere,  the  two 
somewheres  not  coinciding  in  position:  and  the 
problem  was  primarily  to  mark  their  stations. 
Mysticism  in  Early  Theory. — It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  these  propositions  do  not  account 
for  everything  contained  in  tlieorizings  about 
state  and  society  of  which  tljey  are  affirmed. 
On  the  contrary,  tiie  main  difiicult}-  in  dis- 
covering tlie  clue  to  differences  between  earlier 
and  later  conceptions  of  state  and  society  is 
that  in  so  large  a  |)art  of  their  concrete  con- 
tents they  look  identical.  It  is  only  when 
we  probe  down  to  these  antecedent  notions 
that  we  find  radical  variation.  Thus,  Von 
Mohl  posits  three  cardinal  human  "conditions" 
i  /.iistiin(le\ ,    which    appear    to    figure    in    hia 


(<lrH<UH<h(ift)  is  not  a  modern  invention,  it  ;  mind  as  intersecting  planes  of  human  life, 
was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  |  (and  yet.  by  definition,  not  human  life  at  all), 
century   that   serious    attempts    were    nuwle   to     or    perhaps    more    nearly    as    interpenetrating 


fashion  that  term  into  a  tool  of  scientific  pre- 
cision. The  names  of  .Mirens  [fnurn  du  Urnit 
\aturrl,  ]8.3n;  Orflanischr  HtnatHlehrr,  lS.''>n; 
liirhtsphiliiHiipUic.  4th  ed..  1H.")2',  Von  .Mohl 
{flvHihirhtr.  and  Litem tur  drr  StnatsiHssen- 
Httiiiflrn.  IH'i.'i)  and  I.orenz  von  Stein  {1)rr 
Sfjcialismus  uml  Kommiinismus  des  firuliffen 
Frnnkrrirha,  2d.  ed.,  1S4S)  may  be  selected 
to  represent  the  mid-century  effort  to  this  end, 


nei)ulae  of  different  composition.  In  the  first 
place,  there  is  the  "area"  of  the  "individual 
personality,"  or  "the  great  numln^r  of  the 
particular  personalities  existing  side  by  side 
in  time  and  space,  and  their  relationsliipg  to 
like  personalities."  In  tlie  s<'coii(l  place,  tliere, 
is  the  area  of  tin-  state,  or  "an  organism  of 
arrangements  which  in  each  case  unites  a  num- 
ber of  persons  living  together  in  a  limited  space 
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into  a  unity  with  a  total  will,  a  total  eni'ij;y, 
and  pursuing  common  purposes."  In  tlio  tliird 
place,  tliore  is  "society,"  i.  c,  a  totality  of 
associations  '■which  can  be  located  iieitlier  in 
the  lite-circle  of  the  separate  individuals  nor 
in  that  of  the  state"  (loc.  cit.,  98).  Refer- 
ring to  this  third  category  Von  Mohl  further 
specilies: 

These  conditions  are  dlfTerontiated  from  the  life 
of  tlio  individuals  essentially  in  this  respect,  tliat 
in  the  latter  the  central  point  always  is  the  egotis- 
tic purpose  iSclbstwick)  of  a  single  person,  and 
every  thing  may  be  considered  merely  in  connec- 
tion with  the  s'ame.  In  the  former,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  considerable  collection  of  persons  is  at 
the  "same  time  under  corresponding  inlluence  of  a 
common  cause,  and  thus  inoved  to  cotniimnity  ac- 
tion. The  essence  of  the  individual  life  is  selfish 
reference  to  itself.  The  essence  of  these  spontane- 
ous associations  is  extension  and  community. 

In  a  note,  Von  ilohl  exposes  the  futility  of 
his  analysis  more  effectively  than  it  could  be 
done  by  a  critic.  He  refers  to  the  possible 
question.  May  there  not,  besides  these  tiiree 
relationsliips  of  men  to  men,  be  others,  and  if 
that  is  the  case,  is  it  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  discover  the  full  truth,  to  investigate  all 
of  these  at  the  same  time?  To  this  he  re- 
plies: 

Undoubtedly  there  are,  along  with  these  three, 
other    relationships    of    men    to    men,    and    among 
these   many  that  are  important  :   for   instance,   the 
family,   the  tribe,   the   associations  of  states;   yet  j  were  outweighed  by  their  service  in  visualizing 
for  the  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  investigate  >  °  ''  ° 

the  three,  because  the  others  do  not  contribute  to 
the  understandino  of  the  nature  of  society  and  of 
the  state  in  themselres.  and  of  their  relationships 
to  one  another.  It  folloirs  that  takinei  them  into 
account  would  merely  confuse  our  survey  and 
insight. 


science  was  concerned,  tlie  societary  suggestion 
was  a  closed  incident.  lUit  a  new  generation 
was  already  on  the  stage,  and  even  the  older 
generation  had  not  yet  uttered  its  last  word 
on  the  subject  of  society.  The  Verein  fur 
Sozialpolitik  was  born  before  Rosciier's  book 
appeared.  That  organization  proved  to  be,  in 
spirit  and  in  practice  if  not  as  profoundly 
as  might  be  in  confession,  a  vindication  of  tiie 
social  idea.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  with 
the  publication  of  Roscher's  book,  SciisilHe  was 
writing  the  preface  of  Bau  und  Leben  des 
Socialen  Korpcrs  (1873),  and  Spencer  was 
delivering  the  first  installment  of  Pruidples 
of  Sociology  (1874-77).  Society  had  been  re- 
discovered by  a  publicist  whom  Roscher  him- 
self had  called  "certainly  one  of  the  foremost 
economists  of  our  time"  and  by  a  cosmic  phil- 
osopher who  was  doing  more  than  any  con- 
temporary to  advise  the  world  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  Charles  Darwin's  generalizations. 
Both  of  these  writers  were  ridiculed  and 
abused,  but  the  opposition  attacked  non-essen- 
tials and  was  blind  to  that  part  of  their  work 
which  marked  an  achievement  in  objective  ap- 
prehension of  human  reality.  Both  of  them 
overworked  biological  analogies  as  vehicles  for 
exposition  of  the  interconnections  between  hu- 
man  facts;    but  all   their   crudities  of  method 


Proposed  Societary  Sciences. — Although  po- 
litical philosophy  had  arrived  at  a  strong  sense 
of  the  necessit}^  of  a  social  philosophy,  its 
exclusions  as  thus  indicated  show  that  it  was 
still  a  long  way  from  a  clue  to  an  objective 
method  of  social  interpretation.  Nevertheless, 
Von  Mohl  proceeds  to  develop  an  intricate 
scheme  of  "societary  sciences,"  to  be  worked 
out  in  close  parallelism  wath  the  civic  sciences 
as  at  that  time  defined.  This  whole  mid- 
century  movement,  under  the  influence  of  a 
partially  completed  discovery  that  in  addition 
to  the  state  there  are  outlying  human  rela- 
tionships not  yet  interpreted,  marked  an  im- 
portant advance  toward  positive  social  phil- 
osophy. It  emphasized  a  need,  although  it  did 
not  accomplish  much  toward  satisfying  the 
demand. 

The  immediate  effects  of  these  groping  so- 
cial interpretations  upon  the  methodology  of 
the  social  sciences  are  not  easy  to  trace.  For 
nearly  a  generation  after  the  Ahrens-Von  Mohl 
movement  there  was  little  to  indicate  vitality 
in  the  suggestion  of  "societary  science."  In 
1874,  for  example,  Roscher  declared  that  he 
was  not  impressed  with  the  methodological 
importance  of  Von  Mohl's  proposals. 

Actual  Beginnings  of  Sociology. — Roscher 
undoubtedly  voiced  the  impression  of  the  ma- 


litcral    relations    between    different   human   ac- 
tivities.    Schaffle   and   Spencer   had   outgrown 
the  obsessions  which  credited  state  and  society 
with  "spheres"  set  off  in  mystical  ways  from 
persons.     They  had  advanced  to  the  perception 
that  human  experience,  from  earliest  to  latest, 
is   a   function   of   innumerable  group   relation- 
ships.    Their  problem   then  was  to  make  out 
the  different  orders  of  groups  which  are  visible 
in  human  experience,  and  to  define  the  typical 
forms  of  reciprocal  influence  which  these  groups 
exliibit.      We    may    characterize    the    SchafBe- 
Spencer    stage    of    societary    interpretation   as 
assured  of  the  continuity  of  human   relation- 
ships,  of   interconnections   of   personal   actions 
and  reactions,  from  the  minutest  or  most  cas- 
ual human  group  out  to  the  most  comprehen- 
sive and  permanent,  as  having  made  a  credit- 
able beginning  of  analysing  the  social  groups 
and  their  interactions,  from  family  to  human- 
ity, and    (perhaps  most  significant  of  all)    as 
having   in   principle   suspended   all   favoritism 
toward  particular  types  of  groups.     The  clue 
which  their  analysis  followed  was  that  society 
is    a    plexus    of    personal    reactions    mediated 
through    institutions    or   groups.      One   among 
these    reaction-exchanges    was    the    state;    but 
the  state  was  no  longer  presumed  to  be  in  the 
last   analysis   of   a   radically   different   origin, 
office  or  essence  from  any  other  group  in  the 
system.     It  simply   had  to  pass   muster  with 
the  other  groups,  on  the  merits  or  the  demerits 
of  its  performance. 

It   would   be   imprudent   to   allege   that   the 


jority  of  his  generation  that,  so  far  as  serious    sociologists    since    the    Schaffle-Spencer    period 
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have  discovered  anything  which  was  not  im- 
plicitly in  the  two  works  named.  Purposely 
waiving  that  issue,  we  need  assert  only  that 
subsequent  observations  of  liuman  phenomena 
have  resulted  in  reconstructions  which  con- 
trast sharply  in  form,  in  details  of  content, 
and  in  effect  upon  mental  and  moral  attitude, 
with  the  sociological  interpretations  of  that 
earlier  date.  This  proposition  is  true  in  dif- 
ferent particulars  in  the  variations  of  socio- 
logical theory  peculiar  to  different  countries. 
The  limits  of  this  article  permit  illustration, 
of  the  divergence   in  a  single   case  only. 

English  Attitude  toward  Sociology. — Until 
quite  recently  sociology  has  languislied  in  Eng- 
land, while  it  has  flourished  in  tiie  United 
States.  One  of  the  decisive  reasons  for  the 
English  side  of  this  contrast  was  a  diversion 
created  by  an  antecedent  question  wiiich  ar- 
rested the  development  of  purely  sociological 
theory.  It  seems  paradoxical  that  the  chief 
popularizer  of  the  evolutionary  idea  sliould 
have  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  con- 
structive sociology.  In  England,  at  least,  that 
was  the  case  in  a  high  degree  in  tliis  way — 
evolutionism,  and  particularly  Spencer's  vers- 
ion of  evolution,  was  understood  to  make  for 
the  conclusion  that  modification  of  the  work- 
ings of  physical  laws  by  human  volition  is  im- 
possible. It  is  an  open  question  wliethor  Spenc- 
er was  more  sinned  against  or  sinning  in  the 
creation  of  this  impression.  At  all  events,  soci- 
ology for  a  time  almost  disappeared  in  Eng- 
land, while  the  mental  attitude  whieii  oI)struct- 
ed  sociological  progress  found  its  support  in  a 
conception  of  evolution  supposed  to  have  been 
sponsored  by  Spencer.  If  tiie  last  word  of 
science  was  that  evolutionary  human  improve- 
ment is  a  delusion,  tliat  men  must  wait  for 
physical  laws  automatically  to  work  out  all 
the  imnian  salvation  that  is  p()ssil)le,  no  suffi- 
cient motive  was  left  for  attempting  to  lay 
a  scientific  foundation  for  ameliorative  effort. 
Anything  in  excess  of  mere  historical  review  of 
past  evolution  would  be  futile.  It  came  about, 
therefore,  that  sociological  initiative  in  Eng- 
land during  tlie  past  thirty  years  has  tendfd 
predominantly  either  into  superficial  em- 
pirics, or  into  the  fifld  of  "eugenics."  Tliia 
latter  development  is  quite  in  character,  be- 
cause in  the  phenomena  of  breeding,  if  any- 
where, facts  mav  be  asrertained  and  inferences 
drawn  with  a  miniinnin  <>f  shock  to  the  i)re- 
conception  that  the  conditions  concerned  are 
exclusively  jihysical.  The  most  convincing  pic- 
ture of  tills  situation  may  be  ionml  In  tlic 
little  book  liocial  Evolution  and  Political  The- 
ory (1011)  bv  TTobhonse.  one  of  the  few  men 
in  England  whose  sociology  has  nut  remaintHl 
insular. 

American  Attitude  toward  Sociology.- The 
case  In  tin-  Uiiitrd  States  Is  very  different. 
In  188.3,  Eester  F.  Ward,  n  botanist,  qualified 
as  Spencer  never  was  liy  first-hand  study  of 
organic   phenomena   to  speak  as  an  evolution- 


ist, published  in  two  volumes  the  work  Dy- 
namic Sociologi/.  It  performed  the  service  of 
convincing  a  generation  of  budding  American 
sociologists  that  the  suspected  conflict  between 
evolution  and  human  effort  was  a  false  issue. 
The  fictitious  dilemma  between  evolution  and 
enterprise  has  consequently  never  visibly  em- 
barrassed sociological  thinking  in  this  country. 
In  Ward's  preface  was  this  declaration  of  in- 
dependence: 

.Tust  as  C'onite  could  complain  that  the  philoso- 

fihy  of  Ilolibes.  Locke  and  Voltaire  was  negative,  so 
t  may  now  be  maintained  that  the  school  of  Mill. 
Spencer  and  Fisko  is  also  negative.  From  the 
purely  statical  stage  of  the  former  the  latter  has 
only  advanced  to  the  passively  dynamic  stage, 
wliich  recognizes  only  the  changes  wrought  by 
Nature  unassisted  by  Art :  but  before  the  science 
of  society  can  be  truly  founded  another  advance 
must  be  made,  and  the  actively  dynamic  stage 
reached,  in  which  social  phenomena  shall  be  con- 
templated as  capable  of  intelligent  control  by 
society  itself  in  its  own   interest. 

Estimates  of  American  Sociology.— Con- 
tempt for  sociology  has  often  been  expressed 
In  Europe  in  the  phrase,  "The  American  Sci- 
ence." Tlie  slur  is  an  ungraciously  masked 
tribute.  While  sociological  work  of  tiie  first 
rank  has  been  done  in  Europe  during  the  past 
quarter  century,  the  most  effective  work  has 
been  done  in  the  United  States.  This  has  been 
due  less  to  the  exceptional  originality  of  de- 
tached individual  achievements,  than  to  ac- 
tual thougii  not  formal  division  of  labor  car- 
ried on  with  progressive  consciousness  of  com- 
mon purpose.  An  Increasing  number  of  schol- 
ars prompted  by  fundamentally  identical  in- 
terests have  devoted  themselves  to  different 
phases  of  penditig  problems  within  the  range 
indicated  by  our  description  of  general  so- 
ciology. They  have  subjected  one  another's 
work  to  searching  and  stimulating  criticism. 
There  have  been  few  instances  in  tlie  history 
of  science  In  which  the  circumstances  were 
more  favorable  to  positive  results.  No  vested 
orthodoxy  existed  which  could  prejudice  conclu- 
sions. By  tacit  consent  the  work  to  be  done 
was  undertaken  as  search  into  relationships 
which  had  never  been  fairly  explored.  The 
very  fact  that  many  men  entered  upon  this 
search  from  almost  as  many  different  ap- 
proaches insured  multiple  checks  upon  the  re- 
turns. Tiie  outcome  up  to  date  would  doubt- 
less be  variously  appraised  by  different  par- 
ticipants  in  this  virtual  co<>peration,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  olitaln  a  consensus 
about  the  relative  importance  of  different 
I>ieees  of  work  which  have  I)een  positive  or 
negative  factors  in  reaching  the  present  status 
of  tlie  injury.  Without  atU>mpting  to  pass 
upon  details  of  tbis  sort,  we  venture  to  des- 
erilie  that  wliich  is  today  common  to  Ameri- 
can workers  in  tbe  fielil  of  general  sociology 
as  followH. 

Present  Outlook. — We  have  arrived  at  ability 
to  state  fundamental  jiroblems  of  sociologj'  in 
substantially  this  form,  viz.:    I'mler  what  eate- 

-  '  goricH  is  it  necessary  to  think  liuman  experi- 
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ence,  if  it  is  to  bo  presented  objectively,  siiul 
wliat  are  tlie  typical  relatioiisbij)s  lM?t\veen  ac- 
tivities asseinbli'd  iiiuler  the  several  categories? 
Without  comment  on  the  magnitude  of  this 
achievement  in  itself,  as  a  means  of  controll- 
ing and  coordinating  investigation,  it  must  be 
added  that  tlie  lirst  formal  answer  which  we 
now  give  to  the  question  is  also  of  inestimable 
methodological  importance,  ri",c. :  we  now  say 
that  human  experience  is  chictly  an  affair  of 
associating  a  between  persons,  in  their  copings 
with  the  physical  and  psychical  conditions  to 
which  they  are  subject.  That  is,  presuppos- 
ing the  physical  factors  and  also  the  conscious- 
ness factors  into  which  personality  may  be 
resolved  (both  of  which  groups  of  factors  are 
in  the  first  instance  problems  not  of  general 
sociology  at  all  but  of  other  disciplines),  "ex- 
perience." wliicli  presents  the  problems  of  so- 
ciology, is  the  phenomena  of  the  lives  of 
persons  in  the  course  of  developing  and  using 
their  endowment  as  sentient  beings.  Experi- 
ence then  is  never  strictly  solipsistic;  it  is 
always  social.  Accordingly,  to  speak  after 
the  manner  of  the  Schoolmen,  the  categories 
"experience"'  and  "association"  are  to  each 
other  as  substance  and  attribute.  That  is, 
they  are  interchangeable  for  certain  alterna- 
tive purposes.  The  fundamental  problem  of 
sociology  thereupon  falls  into  the  specific 
problems  of  discovering  the  categories  under 
which  the  different  orders  of  associatings  ob- 
served in  experience  must  be  subsumed. 

Process  Conception. — There  is  little  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  American  sociologists 
today  over  the  further  proposition  that  socio- 
logical categories  will  be  adequate  in  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  connote  prevalence  of 
movement  over  status.  That  is,  experience 
reveals  to  us  more  meaning  under  the  aspect 
of  activity  than  of  fixity.  Accordingly  the 
category  "social  process"  has  become  a  cardinal 
means  of  sociological  interpretation  (Ratzen- 
hofer,  Sociologische  Erkenntnis,  1898,  ch.  iv. 
Small,  General  Sociology,  Index  title,  "Process, 
social" ) .  "The  process  conception  of  life,"  or 
"the  social  process",  is  a  phrase  that  has  only 
recently  come  into  standard  usage  among  social 
scientists,  and  it  marks  a  development  of  social 
self-consciousness  whicli  cost  tlie  labors  of 
many  thinkers  during  a  half  century.  Analy- 
sis of  experience  is  carried  on  by  sociologists 
today  with  reference  less  to  what  is  existing 
than  to  what  is  doing  and  becoming  in  a 
given  passage  of  experience.  Described  with 
respect  to  form  rather  than  content,  the  social 
process  is  a  tide  of  separating  and  blending 
social  processes,  consisting  of  incessant  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  relations 
within  persons  and  between  persons  in  a  con- 
tinuous evolution  of  types  of  persons  and  asso- 
ciations (cf.  Ross,  Foundations  of  Sociology, 
91-99,  150). 

Function  of  the  Sociological  Categories. — All 
this  apparently  sterile  labor,  therefore,  of  de 


termining  the  categories  in  accordance  with 
which  exj)erience  unfolds,  is  in  fact  tlie  most 
basic  work  thus  far  performed  for  sophistica- 
tion of  the  social  sciences.  It  marks  the  latest 
gains  of  social  self-consciousness  in  outgrow- 
ing tlie  condition  of  "seeing  men  as  trees 
walking."  In  other  words,  the  social  reality 
is  a  "going  aflair."  The  entities  which  men 
used  to  think  they  found  when  they  inspected 
life  turn  out  to  be  cross-sections  of  a  continu- 
ity of  personal  becomings.  Tiie  myth  "indi- 
vidual" has  given  place  to  the  sociws  (  Haldwin, 
Social  and  Ethical  Interpretations,  24;  Gid- 
dings,  Elements  of  Sociology,  10,  34,  101,  etc.). 
Each  grouping  of  socii  from  the  simplest  sex- 
ual mating  up  to  the  collidings  of  civilizations, 
tells  its  full  story  not  in  terms  of  what  it  is 
at  a  given  time.  That  is  merely  a  moment  in 
the  process.  The  complete  report  combines 
what  the  relationship  was,  but  is  no  longer, 
what  it  is  tending  to  be,  and  what  our 
present  insight  indicates  that  it  should  be. 
Incidentally,  therefore,  "the  state"  in  the  tra- 
ditional sense,  the  sense  which  vitiated  most 
of  Spencer's  political  reasonings,  the  sense 
which  still  frequently  confuses  the  minds  of 
legislators  and  jurists  and  executives,  falls 
into  the  rank  of  a  discredited  hypothesis.  The 
concept  "state"  of  the  older  political  philoso- 
phies was  used  as  a  term  in  a  type  of  reason- 
ing which  authorized  transfer  of  general 
propositions  illustrated  by  the  Pharaohs' 
"state,"  the  Sultan's  "state"  or  the  Czar's 
"state"  to  the  "state"  of  Englishmen,  French- 
men, Germans  or  Americans.  This  is  as  far 
from  objectivity  as  it  would  be  if  the  concept 
"matter"  were  held  to  justify  affirmations 
about  radium  or  sodium  or  oxygen,  merely 
because  the  same  had  been  illustrated  in  the 
behavior  of  ice  or  iron  or  hydrogen.  In  tlie 
last  analysis,  the  "state"  is  merely  a  conven- 
ient term  of  inclusion  for  all  the  compulsory 
ways  in  which  the  persons  of  a  more  or  less 
accidentally  determined  territory  are  cooperat- 
ing at  a  given  time  in  adjustment  both  of 
their  common  and  their  particular  interests. 
This  cooperating  may  not  be  stated  as  though 
it  w-ere  yesterday,  today  and  forever  the  same. 
It  is  always  a  function  of  the  associatings  of 
past,  present  and  future  persons.  It  is  there- 
fore, like  the  rest  of  human  experience,  a  con- 
geries of  relationships  in  the  course  of  evolu- 
tion. 

The  Idea  of  Social  Movement. — The  like  is 
true  of  the  category,  society.  It  is  still  a 
term  of  convenience,  but  with  less  prospect 
than  ever  of  becoming  a  tool  of  precision. 
What  we  actually  find,  where  the  term 
society  was  once  supposed  to  fix  bounds,  is 
merely  an  indefinite  range  of  partially  or 
wholly  articulated  associatings,  among  which 
are  those  cooperatings  provisionally  denoted 
by  the  term  "state."  Several  years  ago  an 
American  sociologist  crystallized  this  percep- 
tion into  the  aphorism,  "Society  is  virtually  a 
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verbal  noun"'  (Hayes,  American  Jouiiml  of 
Sociology,  XI,  36 ) .  We  may  generalize  the 
proposition.  If  we  should  invent  a  vocabu- 
lary along  the  lines  cautiously  followed  in  this 
article,  that  is,  a  terminology  to  correspond 
with  all  we  can  now  see  in  the  light  of  tiie 
process  concept,  we  should  probably  seem  even 
to  some  of  our  own  number  to  be  compound- 
ing pedantry.  As  we  now  interpret  experience, 
however,  each  noun  wiiich  stands  primarily 
for  a  social  situation  or  condition  would  have 
to  appear  in  a  verbal  form  if  it  suggested  our 
whole  thought.  Thus,  when  we  say  "groups" 
or  "associations"  or  "functions"  or  "institu- 
tions," or  even  "persons"  we  really  mean 
"groupings"  or  "associatings"  or  "function- 
ings"  or  "institutionalizings"  or  "personaliz- 
ings,"  etc.  That  is.  experience  makes  itself 
known  to  us  in  the  form  of  incessant  reperson 
alizings  of  persons  and  rearrangings  of  ar 
rangements;  and  this  element  of  becoming  is 
the  most  decisive  factor  in  our  understanding 
of  any  portion  of  experience. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  at  least 
embryonic  sense  of  proportion  is  assumed  as 
a  precondition  of  using  sociological  categories. 
The  ratio  in  which  the  aspects  of  status  and 
of  movement  are  to  be  reckoned  as  meaning 
factors  in  a  given  case  must  always  be  a 
matter  of  judgment.  A  desperate  criminal  at 
large,  a  starving  family,  an  epidemic,  is  first 
and  foremost  a  very  present  fact,  to  be  dealt 
witli  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  the  factors 
wliich  predetermine  crime,  poverty,  disease,  or 
the  elements  wliich  should  find  their  reck- 
oning in  a  national  tariff,  conservation,  or 
arbitration  policy,  reach  far  back  and  far 
forward,  and  tliey  call  for  consideration  and 
action  very  different  from  that  appropriate 
to  a  specific  case. 

Form  vs.  Content  of  Experience. — Thus  far 
we  have  spoken  almost  exclusively  of  the  for- 
mal side  of  experience.  In  the  mere  matter  of 
terms,  sociologists  are  nearer  uniformity  in 
their  symbols  for  the  modes  of  experience  than 
in  their  categorios  for  the  content  of  experi- 
ence. In  .spirit,  liowcver,  they  liave  steadily 
been  approaching  Jinanimity  in  the  conviction 
that   the  social   process  must    be  un<li'rstnod   as 


ing  ever  better  as  a  human  being,  more  ra- 
tional, more  sympathetic,  with  an  ever-broad- 
ening consciousness  of  kind — then,  whatever 
its  apparent  defects,  the  social  organization 
is  sound  and  efiicient"  (Giddings,  Elements  of 
Sociology.  230 ) .  "Men's  experience  is  the 
evolution  of  human  values"  ( Small,  The  Mean- 
ing of  Social  Science,  137).  Considered  on 
the  side  of  content,  some  shaping  of  the  con- 
cept human  realisation,  as  a  consummation  not 
to  be  defined  a  priori  but  to  be  built  up  by 
accumulatings  and  expandings  and  adjustings 
of  concepts  of  personal  qualities,  is  becoming 
the  normative  category  of  experience. 

Secondary  Categories. — It  is  not  practicable 
witliin  the  limits  of  tiiis  article  to  speak  of  the 
more  particular  sociological  categories.  They 
seem  to  be  more  heterogeneous  than  they  are, 
because  they  liave  been  worked  out  from  the 
standpoint  on  different  planes  of  relationsiiip 
within  the  social  process.  Some  of  tlie  best 
known  groups  of  categories  are  parts  of  the 
critical  apparatus  developed  in  analyzing  ex- 
perience from  the  standpoint  of  the  concepts 
"social  genesis."  "social  forms,"  "social  forces," 
"social  psychology,"  "social  organization," 
"social   control." 

Implications  for  Applied  Sociology. — In  thus 
describing  the  distinctive  work  of  general  so- 
ciology, we  have  indirectly  expanded  our  de- 
scription of  applied  sociology.  There  either  is, 
or  there  is  developing,  a  peculiar  technique  and 
technology  for  each  division  and  subdivision  of 
deliberate  effort  for  social  improvement.  The 
respective  technologies  are  systematic  pro- 
grams for  promoting  the  health,  wealth,  and 
culture  interests  of  the  groups  witii  which  eacii 
is  primarily  concerned:  the  family,  the  in- 
dustrial group,  the  urban  group,  the  rural 
grouji.  the  criminal  group,  etc.  {sec  SonoLOfiY, 
Applied).  In  so  far  as  these  technologies 
are  scientifically  founded,  they  presuppose  the 
categories  to  which  we  liave  referred,  and  they 
make  use  of  these  categories  not  only  in  an- 
alysing the  group  situations  and  tendencies, 
l)ut  also  in  determining  the  rational  group 
purposes.  This  was  memorably  illustrated  in 
the  platform  adopted  at  its  organization  by 
the  Vrrein  fiir  Sozialpnlitik,  perliaps  the  most 


of,  by  and  for  f»ersons.  and  tliat  appraisals  of  in(liu-n(ial  voluntary  organization  in  the  world 
given  stages  of  the  process  must  turn  upon  ;  for  promoting  social  technolog)'.  That  creed 
their  visilde  ontimt  in  personalizings  and  »■<-  was  a  particular  rendering  of  the  human 
sociatings  of  enlarg<-d  scope  and  im|)roved  qual-  realization  category.  It  may  be  summarized 
ity.  "The  supreme  result  of  efficient  social  in  the  proposition  reiterated  by  Scliniolier  in 
orpnnizntion.  and  (he  snitrenie  test  of  elliciency,  many  variations.  "Kvery  member  of  tiie  corn- 
is  the  d«-velop!nent  of  tlie  .inriiis.  or  tlie  per-  |  munity  should  be  put  in  a  way  to  share  in  all 
Bonality  of  the  social  man.  If  the  man  himself  [  the  developing  goods  of  civilization." 
becomes  less  social.  l<Hs  rational,  less  iiianlv.  Influence  of  the  Social  Concept.— The  most 
if  he  falls  from  the  highest  type,  which  seeks  in-tniclive  re>uiiie  tliat  has  been  written  of 
Holf-realization.  to  one  of  those  lower  types  |  tlie  inlluence  of  the  .social  idea,  is  the  contri- 
that  manifest  only  the  primitive  virtues  of  but  ion  of  Professor  von  Philippovich,  entitled 
power,   if   he  Ix-comes   non  social   or   anti  social     the   Infusion   of   Sncio-puUtirdl    ltlra,-i    into   the 

the  social  organization,  whatever  its  appar-  I  Literature  of  German  Heonnmies.  in  the  second 

fnt   merits,   is    failing   to   achieve    its   supreme     of  the  two  volumes  dedicated  on  his  wventietli 
object.     If.  on  the  contrary,  tlie  man  is  beconi-  '  hirtlidny  to  Professor  Schmoiler.     The  estimate 
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is  especially  valuable  because  it  is  the  judg- 
nuMit  not  of  a  sociologist  but  of  an  economist. 
The  closing  sentences  of  tiie  monograpli  are 
these: 

How  the  rchitionships 
is  no  longer  dopouileut 
but  it  is  a  cons.'qucm-e 
life.  To  have  shown  th 
basis 
Stato 


of  men  take  place  .  .  . 
ui)ou  economic  appraisal, 
ot  the  moral  ordering  of 
s.  ami  to  have  made  it  a 
of  the  actions  of  men  in  society  and  in  the 
is  the  merit  of  that  change  which  has  been 


brought  about  through  the  infusion  of  the  socio- 
political ideas  into  national  econom.v.  New  tasks 
are  therewith  assigned  to  the  science  which  the 
older  science  did  not  recognize.  From  a  mere 
tlieory  of  industry  it  becomes  a  social  theory.  Its 
task  is  no  longer  "to  describe  the  simple  correlation 
between  goods  and  active  self-interest.  Its  busi- 
ness is  now  to  recognize  this  interdependence  as 
also  both  cause  and  effect  of  other  occurrences ;  and 
consequently  its  duty  is  to  understand  the  course 
of  industrv"  under  the  inliuence  of  nature  and  of 
moralization  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  control 
It. 

See  Political  Philosophy;  Political  Sci- 
ence; Psychology  of  the  Crowd;  Social  Re- 
form: Sociology,  Applied;  State.  Theory  of. 
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SOCIOLOGY,  APPLIED.  Distinctions.— Ger- 
man economists  tind  it  convenient  to  distin- 
guish between  general  (theoretical)  and  spe- 
cial (practical)  economics.  It  is  convenient 
in  sociology  to  follow  this  hint  and  cultivate 
general  and  practical  sociology.  There  is  an 
important  and  significant  difference  between 
the  divisions  of  social  technology  here  pro- 
posed and  the  divisions  commonly  used  in 
practical  economics  and  economic  politics.  In 
the  latter  the  divisions  are  based  on  the 
specialization  of  labor  and  branches  of  indus- 
try or  commerce;  as  the  economics  of  bank- 
ing, insurance,  railroads,  agriculture.  In  prac- 
tical sociology,  because  it  deals  directly  with 
humanity,  the  divisions  should  be  based  on 
natural  groups  of  persons,  as  family,  communi- 
ties, classes. 

Scope  of  Social  Technology. — Social  technol- 
ogy starts  from  the  analysis  of  social  group- 
ings and  interests  furnished  by  general  soci- 
ology (see  Sociology),  and  it  is  modified  at 
every  step  by  advance  in  knowledge  in  all  tlie 
fields  of  science.  At  a  given  moment,  how- 
ever, all  available  knowledge  must  be  utilized 
for   achievement;    there   is   no   final   "solution" 


of  social  problems.  The  physician  must  each 
day  do  tlie  l)est  he  can  in  liis  science  and 
art  of  iiealing,  well  aware  that  tomorrow  a 
laboratory  bulletin  may  place  him  under  moral 
obligation  to  adopt  entirely  different  means. 
Herbert  Spencer  showed  that  science  is  just 
common  knowledge  carried  to  the  highest  pos 
sible  degree  of  completeness  and  accuracy. 
Whenever  an  intelligent  citizen  adopts  a  prin- 
ciple of  personal  conduct  he  takes  into  account 
all  the  interests  and  consequences  he  can  re- 
member or  discover.  He  may  abstract  any  one 
of  them  for  thorough  examination,  but  if  ho 
consciously  omits  any  one  in  his  life  plan 
he  is  that  far  immoral,  and  knows  it.  We  can 
illustrate  the  scope  of  social  technology  by 
what  constantly  happens  in  a  chance  group  of 
farmers  or  in  the  delil>erate  discussions  of  a 
village  improvement  society  when  the  "general 
welfare"  is  under  consideration.  The  range 
of  topics  is  as  wide  as  the  urban  newspaper. 
The  farmer  suggests  one  set  of  phenomena, 
the  storekeeper  another,  the  doctor  another, 
tlie  county  editor  manv  things,  and  the  visit- 
ing commercial  traveller  touches  all.  They 
may  call  in  a  lawyer  to  formulate  regulations 
or  a  bill  for  a  law  but  their  plans  look  more 
to  future  achievements  than  to  salted  prece- 
dents. They  know  that  they  must  agree  on 
a  policy  because  they  must  live  together,  and 
must  find  a  practicable  method  of  realizing  the 
covenanted  end.  Thus  they  are  social  technol- 
ogists. Certainly  with  wider  and  clearer  vision 
and  fuller  knowledge  their  policy  would  be 
more  adequate;  and  it  is  here  that  applied 
social  science  can  help  them. 

has    in    his    nature    all    the 

without  exception,  but  feels 

in    varying    degrees.      Each 

all  the   institutions   of   so- 


Each    "socius" 
needs  of  all  men, 
them    as    wants 
"socius"  must  use 


ciety  and  all  the  forms  of  knowledge.  He  goes 
to  specialists,  as  lawyers,  teachers,  physicians, 
for  expert  professional  service;  but  he  must 
possess  enough  "world  ideas"  to  live  in  asso- 
ciation with  his  neighbors.  Every  man  and 
woman  of  social  position  above  the  lowest 
is  compelled  to  form  some  kind  of  a  judgment, 
favorable  or  adverse,  in  regard  to  scores  of 
ameliorative  and  reform  movements  started  by 
specialists  or  fanatics.  By  appeals  in  circu- 
lars, newspapers,  letters  and  interviews,  they 
are  made  to  say  yes  or  no  to  these  multi- 
farious calls.  A  refusal  is  a  judgment  and  a 
decision  involving  responsibility.  It  is  evident 
that  answers  to  requests  ought  to  be  as  in- 
telligent as  possible,  whether  we  help  or  de- 
cline to  help  with  time,  money,  influence,  labor. 
An  intelligent  judgment  is  possible  only  after 
a  survey  of  the  entire  field,  and  this  survey 
cannot  be  made  by  any  one  person;  it  is  a 
product  of  well  coordinated  rational  labor. 
The  "practical"  man  who  despises  theory  is 
the  most  obstinate  theorist;  he  is  sure  of 
his  experience,  but  he  is  sometimes  slow  to 
learn  of  the  world's  experience;   he  may  lose 
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years  in  trying  an  experiment  which  has  often 
been  tried  by  others.  All  forms  of  science 
culminate  in  applied  sociology.  It  is  only 
when  they  cooperate  that  they  are  fully  ra- 
tional. 

Sociology  and  History. — Sir  H,  S.  Maine 
{Tillage  Communities,  230)   said: 

It  is  not  the  business  of  the  scientific  historical 
cnqiiiror  to  assert  good  or  evil  of  any  particular 
institution.  He  deals  with  its  existence  and  de- 
velopment,  not  with   its  expediency. 

But  this  aspect  of  science  satisfies  only  one 
of  the  many  needs  of  humanity,  the  desire 
for  knowledge.  Social  technology-  does 
deal  with  "expediency,"  if  by  that  we  mean 
the  actual  adaption  of  institutions  to  human 
welfare.  In  this  wide  sense  a  course  of  con- 
duct is  ethically  "good"  when  it  actually  tends 
to  promote  all  forms  of  welfare  for  the  entire 
community  under  consideration;  and  "expedi- 
ency" rationally  interpreted,  becomes  the  su- 
preme test  of  conduct.  Where  the  "scientific 
historical  enquirer"  leaves  off,  the  practical 
sociologist  begins;  but  he  does  not  desert  the 
solid   grotind   laid    in   scientific    inquiry. 

Tasks  of  Social  Sciences. — A.  Wagner  de- 
clares that  the  social  sciences  differ  from  the 
sciences  of  nature  in  the  scope  of  their  tasks. 
Grundlegung  der  politischen  Oekonomie.  All 
the  sciences  in  common  seek :  ( 1 )  to  establish 
the  facts,  and  (2)  the  tendencies  of  the  phe- 
nomena studied,  and  (3)  to  explain  these  facts 
in  a  causal  series.  But  the  sciences  of  society 
go  further  and  inquirer  (1)  what  is  the 
value  of  the  facts  for  human  society?  (2) 
what  ought  to  be?  and  (3)  how  can  the  end 
be  progressively  realized?  In  the  purely  the- 
oretical sciences  the  task  is  to  learn  in  order 
to  know;  in  the  social  sciences  we  learn  in 
order  to  control  moans  to  ends;  hut  in  both 
cases  knowledge  is  the  object  of  the  scientific 
discipline. 

The  scope  of  practical  sociology  is  indicated 
in  this  description  of  the  objects  of  the  study: 
"Those  modifications  of  society  wliich  are 
brnnglit  about  by  the  social  will,  ('(luippeil  with 
aderjuatc  knowledge,  using  appropriate  means, 
and  striving  toward  an  iiit^'lligcntly  conceived 
goal"    (E.   A.   Ross), 

Social  technology  must  start  witli  an  anal- 
ysis of  desiral)le  ends  of  concerted  volition 
analyzj'd  by  psychology,  revealed  in  history, 
vividly  presented  in  art  and  literature,  and 
justified  by  social  pliiloso[)liy.  Human  piirposo 
directed  to  desirable  ends  is  an  objective  fact, 
actual  and  r<'al  as  a  star  or  a  crystal.  Grant- 
ed that  not  all  social  changes  are  due  to  con- 
certed human  volition,  and  that  many  changes 
ran  be  traced  to  external  nature  and  iinthink- 
ing  ciiHtom ;  still  men  do  coriperate  consciously 
to  improve  their  condition  and  they  some- 
times succeed.  The  ends  are  in  human  nature 
and  they  come  out  in  deeds,  laws,  institutions, 
works.  These  desires  and  volitions  are  them- 
Bclves  causal  factors.     They  art  upon  the  mn 


terials  and  forces  of  nature,  using  them  to 
accomplish  desired  ends.  Knowledge,  science, 
is  the  instrument  of  government. 

Practical  sociology  attempts  to  comprehend 
in  an  intellectual  system,  the  complex  of  con- 
ditions in  which  the  accepted  ends  of  human 
life  may  best  be  realized.  This  "theory,"  or 
intolk'cttuil  control,  is  necessary  to  furnish  the 
most  effective  and  economical  method  of  actual 
acliievoment. 

Classification  of  Interests. — While  the  mate- 
rial objects  of  desire  are  beyond  counting  and 
infinitely  varied,  the  ends  or  interests  them- 
selves may  be  analyzed  and  classified.  (1) 
Tiiere  are  the  desires  on  whose  satisfaction  de- 
pend the  physical  integritv  and  power  of  the 
individual  and  the  perpettiation  of  human  life, 
as  the  appetites  of  hunger,  thirst,  sex.  (2) 
The  desires  whose  satisfaction  in  control  of 
nature  is  necessary  to  all  other  satisfactions 
and  whose  activities  are  the  special  field  of 
economics.  These  are  means  to  other  ends 
but  come  to  be  almost  idealized  as  ultimate  in 
wealth,  commerce,  industry.  ( 3 )  There  are 
the  higher  desires  Avhich  have  been  evolved 
in  civilized  man  and  are  the  springs  of  interest 
and  achievement  in  science,  art,  companionship, 
morality,  government,  religion  and  the  social 
institutions  which  are  created  for  their  further- 
ance. 

Methods  of  Study. — The  system  of  means 
and  measures  for  the  satisfaction  of  these 
desires  may  be  studied  in  various  ways.  The 
complex  whole  must  be  viewed  in  various  as- 
pects, witiiout  forgetting  that  society  is  one 
and  its  interests  not  divided  into  independent 
parts.  As  soon  as  we  attempt  to  invent  and 
apply  a  "technique"  wc  must  find  a  different 
set  of  tools  for  each  achievement.  Analysis 
is  imposed  on  us  by  the  limitation  of  our  focal 
field.  The  division  here  offered  is  merely  a 
convenience,  a  tentative  device,  which  may 
easily  be  rejected  for  a  better.  Wc  may  in 
turn  inquire  how  the  ends  of  welfare  (de- 
sires, interests)  may  best  be  promoted  in  the 
family,  the  rural  community,  tlie  url)an  com- 
munity, the  commonwealth,  the  nation,  the 
world  of  international  law  and  civilization, 
liunianity.  This  study  may  be  followed  or 
accompanied  by  an  investigation  of  the  regu- 
lative principles  found  in  the  best  raetiiods 
of  dealing  with  particular  groups  of  human 
beings  having  many  traits  in  common:  the 
depressed,  the  abnormal,  the  anti-social.  We 
may  also  is(date  for  study  tlie  interests  of  the 
wage-earners  and  the  "social  politics"  which 
have  grown  out  of  attempts  to  improve  their 
conditions,  a  study  far  wider  than  "social 
economics." 

Illustrations. — We  select  for  illustration  of 
the  procedure  of  practical  sociology  what 
might  be  done  by  a  large  group  of  men  and 
women  of  light  and  leading  in  making  a  plan 
for  their  commonwealth.  The  very  name  "com- 
monwealth" shows  that  we  are  not  making  an 
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appeal  to  credulity  but  to  common  sense;   for 
the    word    is    proof   that   Aristotle's    detinition 
still  has  vital  meaning;   the  state   is  a   people 
living  a  ci>mnu)n  life  to  a  noble  end.     We  can 
easily  imagine  a  conference  of  persons  repre- 
senting science,  business,  art,  religion,  govern- 
ment, recreation,  wanting  to  make  a  working 
programme  for  the  welfare  of  the  wliole  people. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  be  formal- 
ly elected;  their  decisions  would  have  no  more 
authority  than  the  wisdom  they  embody.    Such 
a  conference  would  agree  that  all  the  elements 
of  welfare  should  be  considered;  that  no  group 
of   persons   should   be   neglected;    that   health, 
wealth   and  culture   for  all   citizens   should   be 
taken  into  account.     Then  they  would  invent 
some  natural  division  of  labor.    The  physicians 
and  engineers  would  be  regarded  as  responsible 
for  leadership  in  matters  of  public  health,  and 
they  would  formulate  tlie  demands  of  modern 
sanitary   science.      The   teachers   would   be   re- 
quested to  standardize  the  work  of  the  schools. 
The  artists  would  agree  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  works  of  beauty. 
Those   who   cared   specially   for   the    destitute, 
and  had  studied  their  needs,  would   draw   up 
one    part    of    the    programme    and    justify    it. 
Those    who    had    given    long    thought    to    the 
wage  earners  would  set  up  a  standard  of  treat- 
ment   for    them.      In    each    group    '•practical" 
men  of  wide  vision  would  be  an  essential  fac- 
tor,  as   nitrogen   in  the   atmosphere   is   neces- 
sary lest  the  oxygen,  in  a  fit  of  academic  en- 
thusiasm, burn  up  the  breathing  organs.    Such 
a    conference   would    bring   together    all    these 
specialists    and    experts,    from    time    to    time, 
and  with  the  help  of  a  small  committee  would 
seek   to   systematize   and   combine   all   the   re- 
commendations into  a  consistent  plan.     By  re- 
peated  discussions  and  critical   tests  the  eco- 
nomic, physical,  and  constitutional  tests  would 
be  applied.     The  rudiments  of  such  a  process 
may  be  found  already  in  the  legislative  refer- 
ence  bureau    in   Wisconsin:    but  legislation    is 
only    one    method    of    furthering    the    general 
welfare.     Informally  and  drastically  the  news- 
papers and  magazines  act  as  a  conference  for 
the   entire   people. 

Sociology  and  the  Law. — Recent  decisions  of 
our  Supreme  Court  encourage  us  to  develope 
our  social  technology;  for  that  august  body, 
more  respected  than  any  other  in  our  land, 
has  distinctly  taught  that  ultimately  the  Con- 
stitution will  not  be  found  in  antagonism  to 
any  thoroughly  approved  measure  for  achiev- 
ing general  welfare  (F.  Kelley,  Some  Ethical 
(iains  through  Legislation ;  F.  J.  Goodnow,  So- 
cial Reform  and  the  Constitution,  1911).  In- 
deed, the  Constitution  itself  was  framed  for 
this  high  purpose  and  nothing  lower.  Thus 
we  see  the  relation  of  practical  sociology  to 
law  and  to  the  teaching  of  law;  it  is  the 
discipline  which  reveals  what  law  ought  to 
become.  Courts  of  final  resort  are  not  ruled 
absolutely    by    precedents    and    legal    fictions. 


and  legislators  may  change  law  in  the  direc- 
tion of  improvement.  To  confine  the  study 
of  young  lawyers  entirely  to  decisions  of  cases 
and  to  precedents  is  to  render  them  incapable 
of  keeping  pace  with  the  vital  process  of  a 
noble  science.  Here  also  is  the  test  of  the 
pretensions  of  practical  sociology;  it  must  be- 
come competent  to  give  proof  beyond  reason- 
able ground  for  doubt,  that  its  programme  will 
actually  promote  the  common  welfare,  when 
accepted  in  law,  in  judicial  interpretations, 
and   in  popular  customs. 

Standards  of  Judgment.— Practical  sociology 
olfers  a  method  of  criticism  of  any  complex  of 
social  arrangements.  Its  standard  of  judgment 
is  the  degree  of  adaptation  of  institutions  or 
conduct  to  the  conditions  of  general  welfare. 
Thus  it  helps  to  correct  the  vision  of  the 
overman  who  regards  other  men  as  his  tools; 
the  estimate  of  the  manufacturer  who  looks 
upon  his  employees  as  only  so  many  "hands"; 
the  philosophy  of  the  exclusive  trade  unionist 
who  considers  bombs  as  fair  in  war;  the  pe- 
dantic Brahmin,  who  has  contempt  for  the  un- 
lettered. The  "economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory" is  shown  to  be  partial,  and  the  economic 
end  as  only  a  preliminary  means.  No  doubt 
all  this  involves  immense  intellectual  labor; 
but  a  view  of  life  less  comprehensive  cannot 
be  accepted  as  satisfactory ;  and  so  long  as  any 
interest  or  any  group  of  humanity  is  ignored, 
so  long  our  judgment  of  a  tendency  of  social 
conduct  must  fall  short  of  being  scientific  as 
well  as  ethical. 

It  is  not  an  objection  to  our  claim  for 
practical  sociology  that  no  one  man  can  master 
it  in  all  its  details  and  applications.  That 
is  true  of  all  the  sciences  and  scientific  dis- 
ciplines. A  scientific  discipline  is  justified  if 
it  furnish  an  instrument  of  analysis  and  syn- 
thesis and  disclose  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  subject.  Encyclopedias  of  information 
and  monographs  of  intensive  specialists  are 
also  necessary  to  furnish  humanity  with  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  discussed  by  myri- 
ads of  investigators  in  the  republic  of  letters 
and  of  practice.  One  of  the  intellectual  needs 
of  the  world  is  also  a  practical  need, 

TJm  im  Gansen,  Oiiten.  Schimen 
Eesolut  zu  leben. 

Problems. — The  problem  of  practical  or  ap- 
plied sociology  is  the  rational  and  just  division 
of  the  inheritance  of  civilization.  The  value  of 
the  sciences  lies  in  their  service  as  means  of 
control  of  all  forms  and  materials  for  the  sat- 
isfaction of  human  needs.  The  diffusion  of 
knowledge  of  science  is  certainly  one  of  the 
essential  methods  by  which  members  of  the 
race  can  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  what  be- 
longs, not  to  a  few  men.  but  to  the  race. 
Certainly  a  people  intellectually  stagnant, 
stupid,  indiflFerent,  can  have  neither  the  ambi- 
tion nor  the  skill  to  take  possession  of  the 
vast  material  and  ideal  wealth  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past  or  been  achieved  in 
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recent  times.     The  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge must,  therefore,  form  a  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme   upon    which    practical    sociology    is  j 
working.  ] 

It  may  or  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  this 
statement,  but  only  an  application,  if  we  in- 
sist that  improvement  of  the  race  also  depends 
on  bringing  into  the  range  of  interests  of  the 
people  the  objects  of  art,  the  works  of  litera-  ' 
ture,  the  expressions  of  spiritual  vision,  the 
interpretations  of  the  values  of  existence. 

See  Political  Science;  Social  Reform;  So- 
ciology. 

References:  L.  F.  Ward,  Applied  Sociol- 
ogy (1906),  Dynamic  Sociology  (1906)  ;  A.  W. 
Small,  General  Sociology  ( 1905 )  705 ;  C.  D. 
Wright,  Practical  Sociology  (7th  ed.,  1909);  j 
C.  R.  Henderson,  'The  Scope  of  Social  Technol- 
ogy" in  Am.  Jour,  of  Sociology,  VI  ( 1901 ) ,  465, 
"Practical  Sociology  in  Service  of  Social  Eth- 
ics," in  University  of  Chicago,  Decennial  Pub- 
lications, III    (1900). 

Chables  R.  Henderson. 

SOFTS.  The  "Softs,"  or  "Soft  Shells,"  were 
New  York  Democrats,  in  opposition  to  the  ' 
regulars,  "Hunkers"  (see),  or  '"Hards"  {see). 
Tlie  "Softs"  made  efforts  to  draw  back  into  tlie 
Democratic  party  the  Democratic  element  of 
the  Free  Soil  party  {see).  In  the  ranks  of 
the  "Softs"  wore  such  men  as  Dix  and  Marcy 
{see  Marcy,  W.  L.I.  In  the  contest  over  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act  (see),  the  "Softs"  sup- 
ported the  popular  sovereignty  (see)  prin- 
ciple. New  York  was  represented  by  botli 
factions  in  the  convention  of  1850.  each  dele- 
gate having  half  a  vote.  In  1860.  the  "Softs," 
Douglas  delegates,  were  seated.  See  Demo- 
■  CRATic  Party.  References:  E.  Stanwood.  Hist, 
of  the  Presidency  (1S98),  205,  282;  J.  F. 
Rhodes,  Hist,  of  U.  S.  (1893-1906),  I,  389, 
481.  T.  N.  TI. 

SOILS,  BUREAU  OF.  The  Bureau  of  Soils 
is  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Its  function  is  to  study  the  soils 
and  soil-resources  of  the  United  States  through 
both  field  service  and  laboratories.  A  soil 
survey  of  tlie  entire  United  States  was  begun 
in  1899,  and  by"  June  30.  1910.  the  Bureau, 
aided  in  s<'veral  states  by  state  appropriations 
or  orguni/Jitions.  had  survey<'d  359.564.  sipiare 
miles  of  agricultural  soils.  It  began  in  1908 
a  reconnaissance  survey  of  the  fJreat  Plains 
region,  and  also  has  conducted  soil-water  in- 
vestigations in  the  arid  regicuis  of  the  West. 
The  laboratory  investigations  have  l)een  direct- 
ed with  a  view  to  tli«'  ultimate  publication  in 
final  form  of  the  more  iin|»orlant  facts  con- 
errning  the  soils  of  the  ((iiintry.     See  .\(iUirri.- 

TIKAL  ExPKKIMENT         STATIONS;  AtiKKTL- 

T(  RK,     DWARTMF.NT     OF:      AfiRU'lI.Tt'HK,     RkLA- 

TioN.s  OF  (Jovkrnment  TO.     Reference:  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Anniint  h'< ports. 
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SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS,  LEGAL  STAT- 
US OF.  Enlisted  men  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  time  of  peace  become  such  in  the  operation 
of  contracts  of  enlistment,  voluntarily  entered 
into  i)y  them,  in  which,  in  virtue  of  tiie  promise 
to  allow  them  such  bounty,  pay.  rations  and 
clothing  as  are  or  may  be  established  by  law, 
they  undertake  to  place  their  entire  time  at 
the  service  of  the  government  and  to  serve  it 
loyally  and  faithfully  against  all  its  enemies 
or  opposers  whomsoever.  In  the  operation  of 
this  undertaking  a  special  status  is  created 
for  the  soldier  or  sailor,  and  he  becomes 
charged  with  duties  and  obligations  in  behalf 
of  the  public  of  which  he  cannot  divest  himself 
during  the  t'^rm  of  his  enlistment. 

The  attitude  of  the  soldier  toward  the  law 
does  not  cluinge  by  the  mere  fact  of  his  en- 
listment in  the  military  or  naval  service,  and 
he  remains  liable  to  trial  by  civil  courts  for 
any  offense  which  he  may  commit  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  a  state  or  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  no  immunity  from  the  payment  of 
debts  incurred  independently  of  the  military 
service.  Persons  who  deal  with  soldiers  or 
sailors  are  chargeable  witli  knowledge  of  the 
amount  of  pay  received  by  them,  and  cannot 
plead  ignorance  where  debts  considerably  be- 
yond their  power  to  pay  have  been  contracted. 
The  War  and  Navy  Departments  are  without 
power  to  charge  themselves  with  the  collec- 
tion of  debts  incurred  by  officers  and  men.  but, 
where  a  judgment  has  been  obtained  in  an 
action  which  the  officer  or  soldier  had  an 
oi)iTortunity  to  defend,  and  which  the  defend- 
ant refuses,  without  good  reason,  to  satisfy,  it 
is  within  their  power  to  proceed  against  him, 
before  a  military  tribunal,  under  a  charge  al- 
leging conditct  to  the  prejudice  of  good  order 
and  military  discipline,  or  conduct  unbecoming 
an  officer  and  gentleman  as  the  case  may  be. 

Tlie  iiiilitai'v  status  ert'ated  by  the  enlistment 
contract,  in  behalf  of  an  enlisted  man  of  the 
army  or  navy  is  normally  terminated  by  his 
discharge  at  tlie  expiration  of  his  term  of  en- 
listment, although  it  may  be  terminated,  for 
good  reason,  previous  to  its  expiration  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  or  of  the  Navy,  who  are  re- 
garded as  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States  in  the  execution  of  all  contracts  of 
enlistment,  and  are  charged  by  law  with  power 
to  rescind  thefn  where  such  a  cour.se  is  to  the 
public  interest.  The  separation  of  a  soldier 
nr  sailor  from  the  service  is  evidenced  by  a 
discharge  certificate,  an  instrument  having  a 
peculiar  value,  as  the  character  of  the  soldier 
is  noted  upon  it.  The  s(>rvice  of  a  soldier  may 
also  be  terminated  by  death,  by  discharge  on 
certificate  of  disability,  by  dishonorable  dis- 
charge in  pursuance  of  the  sentence  of  a  court 
nuirtial,  by  a  discharge  witliout  honor,  or  liy 
muster-out  or  discharge  at  the  expiration  of  a 
jmrtieular  war  in  which  the  United  States  has 
been  engagcxl.  The  soldiers  and  sailors  are 
among  the  few  persons  against  whom  the  spe- 
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cific  performance  of  a  contract  to  give  services 
can  be  enforced;  but  corporal  punislimont 
ceased  to  be  a  legal  penalty  in  the  Army  in 
ISltl.  The  only  legal  method  of  duress  is  im- 
prisonment, including,  if  necessary,  solitary 
continement,  and  confinement  for  a  brief  period 
on  a  bread  and  water  diet. 

See   Laijor  Coxtr.\cts. 

References:  C.  M.  Clode,  Military  Forces  of 
the  Crown  (1860),  ch.  x;  J.  I.  C.  Hare,  Consti- 
tutional Laic,  (1889).  935;  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  U.  8.  (1878),  §  123. 

George  B.  Davis. 

SOLDIERS'  HOMES.  In  1851  Congress  ap- 
propriated $118,791.  tiie  balance  of  a  military 
contribution  from  the  city  of  Mexico  in  1848, 
as  the  foundation  of  an  asylum  at  Washing- 
ton "for  the  relief  and  support  of  invalid  and 
disabled  soldiers."  Soldiers  of  the  regular 
Army  pay  $1.50  a  year  to  the  funds  of  this 
establishment,  to  which  certain  fines  and  for- 
feitures are  also  added.  Honorable  service 
for  20  years  or  disability  not  due  to  miscon- 
duct entitles  a  soldier  to  admission;  and  pen- 
sioners are  allowed  in  addition  to  dispose  of 
their  pensions.  About  $700,000  is  annually 
appropriated  for  the  maintenance  of  this  in- 
stitution. National  homes  for  soldiers  or  sail- 
ors who  have  taken  part  in  any  war  of 
the  United  States  were  established  in  1866 
and  there  are  nine  of  these  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Inmates  surrender  half  their 
pensions  for  their  maintenance.  Congress  ap- 
propriates $4,500,000  for  these  establishments 
and  $1,150,000  for  homes  founded  by  the 
states.  Admission  is  not  equivalent  to  en- 
listment, and  statutes  making  the  inmates  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations  of  the  Army  or  Na\'y 
have  been  held  unconstitutional.  See  Army, 
Standing;  Exlistsient,  Naval  and  Mili- 
tary; Naval  Homes;  Pensions,  Military  and 
Naval:  Retirement  of  Military  and  Naval 
Officers.  References:  W.  Scott,  Memoirs 
(1864),  II.  546,  583;  C.  M.  Wilcox,  Hist,  of  the 
Mexican  War  (1894),  524,  531;  U,  S.  War  De- 
partment, Military  Laics  (1908),  chs.  xli,  xlii; 
Annual  Reports,  1910,  1,  63;  Board  of  Man- 
agers, National  Home  for  Disabled  Volunteer 
Soldiers  Annual  Reports;  U.  S.  Navy  Depart- 
ment, Laws  Relating  to  the  Navy  (1898),  58, 
380,  389;  Navy  Regulations  (1909),  173,  268; 
Annual  Report,  1910,  16,  50,  144,  318. 

C.  G.  C. 

SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS.  Homes  for  the  or- 
phans of  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  are  main- 
tained in  the  states  of  Maine,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas. 
These  homes  have  been  maintained  partly  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  sending  the  orphans 
of  soldiers  to  orphan  asylums  or  poor  houses, 
and  partly  to  provide  for  the  temporary  care 
and  education  of  the  children  of  soldiers  while 
their  parents  are  in  temporary  distress,  with 


the  expectation  that  the  children  would  ulti- 
mately return  to  their  parents. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  number  of  chil- 
dren in  some  of  the  soldiers'  orphans'  homes 
lias  decreased.  In  the  state  of  Maine  a  law 
has  been  passed  providing  for  the  admission 
of  grand-cliildren  of  soldiers  and  sailors  to 
tlie  soldiers'  and  sailors'  orphans'  home  at 
Bath.  In  Kansas,  Iowa,  and  Illinois  laws  have 
been  passed  extending  the  privileges  of  the 
soldiers'  orpiians'  home  to  other  dependent  and 
neglected  children,  after  the  children  of  sol- 
diers have  been  cared  for. 

In  practice  the  soldiers'  orphans'  homes 
have  come  to  be  free  boarding  schools  for 
the  children  of  soldiers.  At  the  soldiers'  or- 
phans' home  at  Xenia,  Ohio  it  was  learned 
tliat  the  majority  of  the  children  in  the  in- 
stitution go  home  for  vacation  every  year. 

The  placing  out  method  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed with  the  children  in  the  soldiers'  or- 
phans' homes;  partly  for  the  reason  that  most 
of  the  children  have  respectable  living  par- 
ents to  whom  they  are  likely  to  return;  and 
partly  because  the  boards  of  trustees  have  not 
been  favorably  disposed  toward  the  placing 
out  method.  In  the  states  of  Kansas,  Illinois, 
and  Iowa  an  effort  has  recently  been 
mdde  to  develop  the  placing  out  method,  es- 
pecially for  the  children  who  are  not  soldiers' 
children  but  are  received  under  the  newer 
laws.  But  these  efforts  have  been  only  par- 
tially successful.  It  is  to  be  anticipated  that 
within  a  short  time  the  demand  for  the  care 
of  soldiers'  children  in  these  institutions  will 
cease  and  the  institution  will  be  converted  to 
some  other  purpose. 

See  Children,  Dependent,  Public  Care  of; 
Pensions,  JVIilitary  and  Naval;  Soldiers' 
Homes. 

References:  HI.  Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home, 
Normal  Biennial  Reports  (1868  to  date)  ;  Imi. 
Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans'  Home,  Knights- 
town,  Biennial  Reports  (1868  to  date);  Iowa 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  Home,  Davenport,  Biennial 
Reports  (1864  to  date);  Kansas  Soldiers'  Or- 
phans' Home,  Atchison,  Biennial  Reports 
(1888  to  date)  ;  Maine  Military  and  Naval  Or- 
phan Asylum,  Bath,  Annual  Reports  (1867 
to  date)  ;  Ohio  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Orphans' 
Home,  Xenia,  Annual  Reports  (1870  to  date)  ; 
Penn.  Soldiers'  Orphan  Industrial  School, 
Scotland.  Annual  Reports  (1896  to  date); 
Penn.  Soldiers'  Orphans'  School,  Chester 
Springs,  Annual  Reports  (1867  to  date)  ;  Penn. 
Soldiers'  Orphans'  School,  Jumonville,  Annual 
Reports  (1867  to  date)  ;  Penn.  Northern  Home 
for  Friendless  Children  and  Institute  for  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Orphans,  Philadelphia,  An- 
nual Reports  (1866  to  date);  H.  H.  Hart, 
Preventive  Treatment  of  Neglected  Children 
(1910).  H.H.Hart. 


SOLDIERS,  QUARTERING  OF.    One  of  the 

grievances  of  the  colonies  enumerated  in  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence  was  the  quarter- 
ing of  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  in  the 
colonies,  but  the  guaranty  found  in  many  state 
constitutions  and  in  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Third  Amendment)  is  that  soldiers  shall  not 
in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  upon  private 
persons,  nor  their  maintenance  imposed  upon 
such  persons  even  in  time  of  war,  except  in 
a  manner  prescribed  by  law.  The  guaranty  has 
respect  to  the  recognition  of  tiie  right  of  every 
man  not  to  be  unwarrantably  disturbed  or 
intruded  upon  in  his  home.  See  Bills  of 
Rights;  Houses,  Private,  Coxstitltioxal 
Pbotectiox  of.  E.  McC. 

SOLICITOR  GENERAL.  The  act  of  June 
22,  1870,  wliich  established  the  Department  of 
Justice,  created  the  office  of  Solicitor  General, 
who  is  to  be  an  officer  learned  in  the  law 
and  to  act  as  Attorney  General  in  case  of  tlie 
latter's  absence  or  disability.  His  chief  work 
is  the  preparation  and  argument  under  the 
direction  of  tlie  Attorney  General  of  cases  in 
which  the  United  States  is  interested,  and  in 
this  he  has  the  help  of  several  assistant  at- 
torneys general.  Particularly  he  is  charged 
to  appear  for  the  Government  in  all  appeals 
to  the  Supreme  Court  from  the  court  of  claims. 
He  may  be  sent  by  the  Attorney  General  to 
any  part  of  the  United  States  to  appear  before 
any  court,  federal  or  state,  or  otherwise  de- 
fend the  interests  of  the  Federal  Government. 
He  may  also  assist  the  Attorney  General  in 
preparing  opinions  on  questions  of  law  for  the 
President  and  heads  of  departments.  His 
office  is  hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  tliat 
of  the  Attorney  General,  and  its  incumbent 
sliould  1^  a  lawyer  of  unquestioned  ability. 
His  salary  is  ten  thousand  dollars.  See  Jus- 
tice, Department  of.  L.  B.  Evans. 

SOLICITORS,  PUBLIC  OFFICIAL.  A  name 
applied  to  a  public  law  officer  in  various  Amer- 
ican governments.  City  solicitor  is  a  name 
frequently  applied  to  an  officer  elsewhere  called 
corporation  counsel,  or  city  attorney.  In  the 
federal  service  there  is  a  solicitor  general,  in 
the  Department  of  Justice,  witli  some  subordi- 
nate solicitors;  and  separate  solicitors  for  the 
advoeate  general.  Xavy  Department  and  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  There  are  also  so- 
licitors general  of  the  Treasury,  of  the  inter- 
nal revi-nne,  of  the  D<'|>artnient  of  Com- 
merce, and  of  the  Department  of  Tyiibor.  See 
Attorney  General;  Justice,  Department  of; 
I^EAHIRY  Dfh'artment.  A.  B.  H. 


SOLID     SOUTH. 
Hprang  ufi  after   tli 
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tucky  and  Delaware  choosing  Democratic  elec- 
tors. In  1868,  in  addition  to  those  two  states, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maryland,  chose  Demo- 
cratic electors.  In  1872  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Texas  were  Demo- 
cratic. In  1876  Florida,  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina  were  the  only  states  still  Republi- 
can, but  the  majority  of  votes  cast  in  those 
states  was  probably  on  the  other  side.  In 
1880  not  a  Republican  elector  was  secured 
in  any  southern  state  but  Maryland;  and  in 
1884  the  solid  south  combined  with  Indiana, 
New  York,  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  made 
Grover    Cleveland    President. 

By  that  time  the  danger  of  a  return  of  the 
carpet  bag  government  had  definitely  gone  by; 
but  again  in  1888  and  1892  every  southern 
state  was  democratic.  In  1896,  however,  there 
were  several  breaks,  Delaware,  Kentucky, 
Maryland  and  West  Virginia  going  Republican. 
The  result  was  substantially  the  same  in  1900. 
In  1904  Roosevelt  carried  Delaware,  Missouri 
and  West  Virginia,  and  one  vote  in  Mary- 
land. In  1908,  Taft  had  the  same  electoral 
votes,  plus  a  second  elector  in  Maryland. 

Notwithstanding  the  stiff  adherence  of  near- 
ly all  the  southern  states  to  one  presidential 
ticket,  an  occasional  Republican  Senator  and 
numerous  Representatives  are  elected  from  the 
soutiiern  states;  both  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
recently  have  had  Republican  governors.  The 
suffrage  amendments  in  six  southern  states 
have  taken  away  any  reasonable  fear  of  negro 
supremacy;  and  many  southerners  realize  that 
the  belief  that  the  southern  states  will  under 
all  circumstances  vote  a  particular  ticket  takes 
away  their  influence  in  both  party  conventions. 

See  Democratic  Party;  Negro  Suffrage; 
PKEsiitEXTi.vL  Electioxs;  Recoxstructiox  ; 
Republicax  Party. 

References:  J.  Bryce,  Atn.  Commonwealth 
(4th  ed.,  1910),  II,  ch.  xciii;  A.  B.  Hart.  South- 
em  South  (1910),  ch.  xxvi;  E.  Stanwood,  Flist. 
of  tlhc  Prcsidcncii  (1808),  passim;  H.  A.  Her- 
bert and  others,  ir/jj/  the  Solid  South  (1890). 

A.  B.  H. 

SOREHEAD.  A  derisive  term  applied  to 
the  discontented  party  magnate  who,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  the  "slate"  or  the  distribution 
of  i)arty  spoils,  withdraws  from  the  party 
caucus  and  endangers  party  harmony. 

0.  C.  11. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES.  See  Constitu- 
tion OF  Tin:  iNiTii)  States,  Sourcf>!  of. 

SOUTH.  Topography. — Geographicnlly  and 
historically  tlie  group  of  eonnniinitiea  south  of 
Pennsylvania  is  distinctly  marked  off  from  its 
neighlM)rs  on  the  northeast  and  the  north- 
west. To  the  original  southern  colonies  of 
Marvland,  Virginia,  the  Carolinaa,  and  Georgia 


An  expression 
recovery  of  white  supre- 
macy in  the  southern  states,  to  indicate  the 
conception  of  the  South  that  it  was  necessary 
to  stand  together  in  the  Demoer.'itir  party  in 
order  to  prevent  a  revival  of  the  power  of  the 
negroes.      In    the    election    of    1864    there    was 

practically  a  Republican  solid  south,  onlv  Ken-  I  were    eventually    associated    under    the    term 
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of  the  South,  all  the  slave  holding  states,  e.\-  in  the  lower  Mississippi  Valley.  The  Soutli 
cept  Delaware,  which  is  accounted  one  of  the  j  has  not  the  problem  of  assimilating  foreigners 
middle  states.  This  group  includes  the  follow-  or  of  carrying  on  city  governments  in  the 
ing  states:  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  midst  of  swarms  of  immigrants. 
Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  i  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  end  of  the 
Georgia.  Florida.  Alabama.  Mississippi,  Louisi-     seventeenth   century   to  the  present  the   Soutii 


ana,  Arkansas,  Missouri.  Texas,  West  Virginia. 
The  total  population  of  these  states  in  1900 
was  26.476.34S  and  in  1910,  30,492,049,  an 
increase  of  fifteen  per  cent.  The  District  of 
Columbia,  also  to  be  considered  with  these 
southern  states.  Iiad  a  population  of  278,718 
in  1900  and  331,069  in  1910.  The  cotton  states 
south  of  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  and 
Arkansas,  have  often  been  called  the  Lower 
South. 

The  South  is  by  climate  and  geographical  con- 
ditions divided  by  two  lines  of  cleavage.  The 
Appalachian  range  of  mountains  practically 
separates  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  states,  but  immigration  easily 
passed  the  barrier  and  the  people  east  and 
west  of  the  range  are  not  divided  in  sentiment. 
More  significant  was  the  division  between  the 
Lower  South  and  the  second  tier  of  slave- 
holding  states.  North  Carolina  Arkansas  and 
Tennessee,  alongside  the  actual  border  states 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and  Missouri. 
The  number  of  negroes  in  these  communities 
was  smaller  than  in  tliose  farther  south  and 
slave  labor  was  less  profitable,  so  that  there 
was  a  sharp  division  of  interests  between  the 
two  subsections. 

There  is  little  flat  land  in  the  South,  except 
near  the  sea  coast  where  the  slope  is  very 
gentle.  Many  parts  are  mountainous  and  most 
other  parts  are  iiilly:  and  there  is  everywhere 
abundant  rainfall  as  far  as  eastern  Texas. 
In  the  extreme  South,  Florida,  and  southern 
Texas,  tropical  fruits  can  be  grown;  but  the 
two  largest  crops  for  many  years  have  been 
corn  and  cotton.  The  middle  South  also 
abounds  in  minerals  including  magnificent  coal 
lands  and  iron  ore  and  it  still  contains  large 
areas  of  virgin  forest. 

Race  Elements. — In  t^to  marked  respects  the 
South  differs  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Union :  it  has  a  large  negro  element ;  and 
there  is  only  a  small  infusion  of  foreigners. 
With  the  exception  of  the  early  German  and 
Swiss  settlements  in  Georgia,  a  small  Hugenot 
and  Highland  Scotch  element,  and  the  Scotch- 
Irish,  the  ancestors  of  most  of  whom  worked 
southwestward  from  Pennsylvania,  the  white 
population  is  of  pretty  clear  English  descent. 
In  the  southern  mountains  where  the  colonial 
conditions  still  persist,  the  people  have  been 
dubbed  "our  contemporary  ancestors."  Eng- 
lish ballads  and  seventeenth  century  word 
forms  are  still  to  be  heard.  No  section  of  the 
L'nion  has  so  homogeneous  a  population.  Down 
to  1912  there  were  few  colonies  of  foreigners 
except  the  descendants  of  the  French  in  New 
Orleans,  Germans  and  of  late  years  some  other 
European  races  in  Texas,  and  a  few  Italians 
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has  carried  tiie  burden  of  the  negro  probleiu 
(see).  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
the  whites  were  likely  to  increase  so  much 
faster  than  the  negro  race  that  the  problem 
would  eventually  be  dwarfed;  but  recent  cen- 
suses have  not  shown  much  differences  in  the 
rate;  the  negro  contiiuiing  to  be  over  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  former  slave- 
holding  states — in  1910,  41.1  per  cent. 

For  both  these  elements  there  are  several 
marked  deviations  in  the  South.  The  cities  of 
Baltimore  and  Louisville  and  parts  of  Mis- 
souri and  Texas  contain  thousands  of  foreign- 
ers.  The  negro  problem  is  less  intense  in  those 
places  than   in   the  greater  part  of  the  South. 

Occupations  and  Wealth.— Down  to  the  Civil 
War  the  South  lagged  in  prosperity  behind  the 
rest  of  the  Union,  principally  because  of  a 
wasteful  and  antiquated  labor  system  (see 
Slavery  as  an  Economic  System  ) .  By  count- 
ing the  market  value  of  the  slaves  as  wealth 
the  South  felt  itself  rich;  but  it  had  not  the 
accumulations  of  buildings,  transportation 
lines,  farm  machinery  and  stocks  of  goods 
which  made  up  the  wealth  of  the  rural  North. 
The  Civil  War  caused  a  considerable  destruc- 
tion of  property,  and  broke  up  the  old  in- 
dustrial methods;  so  that  it  was  fully  1880 
before  the  South  began  to  go  forward  again. 
Great  progress  has  been  made  in  developing 
the  minerals,  including  extensive  oil  fields;  es- 
tablishing manufactures,  building  cities;  per- 
fecting excellent  railroad  facilities;  and  put- 
ting new  lands  into  culture.  The  South  is 
now  rich,  though  not  so  rich  as  the  rural  states 
of  the  middle  West  and  Northwest,  comparing 
equal  groups  of  population. 

Social  Conditions. — In  no  part  of  the  country 
are  social  distinctions  so  clearly  marked  as  the 
South.  Down  to  the  Civil  War  the  slave- 
holders and  their  younger  branches  and  asso- 
ciates were  clearly  marked  off  from  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  population,  though  in  the  bor- 
der states  there  was  always  a  strong  element 
of  independent,  non-slave-holding  farmers.  In 
each  state  there  was  a  body  of  a  few  thousand 
families  who  knew  each  other,  intermarried 
and  constituted  the  dominant  element  of  so- 
ciety. The  descendants  of  those  families  are 
still  regarded  as  the  "first  families,"  though 
the  change  in  economic  conditions  has  brought 
about  a  mixture  in  southern  society. 

The  professions  have  always  been  highly  re- 
spected in  the  South  and  as  a  community  it 
has  been  interested  in  letters.  Many  of  the 
southern  public  men  have  had  good  school 
and  college  educations.  The  South  is  studded 
with  colleges  and  since  the  Civil  War  has 
developed    several    large    state    and    endowed 
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universities;  and  in  the  last  two  decades  hun- 
dreds of  public  high  schools  have  been  found- 
ed. In  rural  education  the  South  has  always 
been  behind  the  North;  during  slavery  a  third 
of  the  population  was  cut  off  from  schooling; 
in  many  parts  of  the  South  the  population  is 
sparse;  and  the  per  capita  expenditure  for 
rural  schools  is  lower  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  country. 

Partly  from  its  century  of  discussion  on 
slavery,  partly  from  the  tradition  of  the  Civil 
War,  and  partly  because  of  the  intluence  on  the 
mind  of  the  cotton  crop  (which  is  in  value 
less  than  half  the  agricultural  output  of  the 
section ) ,  the  South  has  a  stronger  sense  of 
unity  than  any  of  the  other  sections.  At  pres- 
ent there  is  going  on  a  shifting  of  the  popula- 
tion both  ways;  southerners  move  west  and 
northwest,  and  Texas  and  certain  parts  of  the 
gulf  coast  and  F^lorida  receive  numbers  of 
northern  people. 

See  Am.  Government  and  Geography; 
Boundaries  of  the  United  States,  In- 
terior-.  Conservation;  Indian  Policy  of  the 
United  States;  Middle  States;  Middle 
West;  Physiography  of  North  America; 
Public  Lands  and  Public  Land  Policy;  Sec- 
tionalism IN  American  Government;  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States.  Organized. 

References:  W.  G.  Brown,  Lotcer  South  in 
Am.  Hist.  (1902),  chs.  i,  vi;  A.  B.  Hart, 
Southern  South  (1010);  N.  S.  Shaler,  The 
Inited  Statea  (1S74),  I,  60-201;  The  South 
in  the  Building  of  the  ^^ation  (1009-1010); 
H.  W.  Odum,  Social  and  Mental  Traits  of  the 
Negro  (1010);  G.  C.  Eggleston,  RccoUectiona 
of  a  Varied  Life  (1910)  ;  A.  H.  Stephens,  Rec- 
ollectionn  uith  Biographical  Studies  (ed.  by 
X.  L.  Avary,  1010);  H.  W.  Grady,  The  New 
South  (1800);  C.  D.  Warner.  Studies  in  the 
South  and  ^Vest  (1889)  ;  M.  G.  Moses,  Litera- 
ture of  the  South  (1910);  N.  B.  Hammond, 
Cotton  Industry  (1897);  E.  C.  Semple,  Am. 
Hist,  and  Its  (leographieal  Conilitions  (1008), 
chs.  XV,  .xvi.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF.  The  Union 
of  S(juth  Africa  as  now  lonstituted  un- 
der an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  (the 
South  Africa  Act  of  1009)  consists  of  the 
four  provinces  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Natal,  Transvaal  and  Orange  Free  State. 
Aft<T  the  Sotith  African  war  the  Transvaal 
(1000)  and  the  Orange  River  Colony  (1007) 
were  granted  responsible  government.  Tlie 
extreme  n»'ed  of  iiniform  arrangement  for  tar- 
iffs, railroads,  immigration,  and  tlie  control 
of  the  native  races  throughout  South  Africa 
rendered  union  imperative.  A  tempnrarr  ens 
toms  union  had  already  been  formed  (lOO:?). 
The  conferene<'  held  at  Pretoria  ( Mav.  1008) 
in  regard  fo  tlie  tariff  and  railroad  rates,  rec 
ommended  the  summoning  of  a  national  eon 
vention.  The  four  colonial  legislatures  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  convention  which  met 
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in  Durban  (Oct.,  1908)  and  in  Cape  Town  (Feb., 
1900).  A  constitution  was  drafted,  amended 
by  the  legislatures,  revised  by  the  convention 
(Bloemfontein,  1009),  and  finally  accepted  by 
a  vote  of  the  people  in  Natal  and  of  the  leg- 
islatures in  the  other  colonies.  Embodied  in 
a  British  act  of  Parliament  (June,  1009)  the 
constitution  went  into  operation  May  31,  1910. 
The  government  of  the  union  consists  of  a 
governor  general,  with  a  responsible  cabinet, 
and  a  Parliament  of  two  houses.  The  Senate 
consists  of  40  members.  Eight  are  nominated 
by  the  governor  general  for  ten  years  and 
eight  elected  by  the  provincial  legislatures. 
The  house  of  assembly  consists  of  51  represent- 
atives from  the  Cape.  17  from  Natal,  36  from 
the  Transvaal,  17  from  the  Orange  Free  State. 
This  is  not  strictly  proportional  to  population 
but  provision  is  made  for  alteration  in  that 
direction  when  the  total  number  of  members 
readies  150.  The  franciiise  is  that  of  the  sep- 
arate colonies,  which  means  that  the  native 
races  can  vote  only  in  Cape  Colony.  The  House 
is  elected  for  five  years,  unless  sooner  dis- 
solved. Money  bills  must  originate  in  tiie 
house.  In  each  province  there  is  an  adminis- 
trator appointed  by  the  governor  general  for 
five  years,  and  a  provincial  council  elected  for 
three  years,  with  an  executive  committee  of 
four,  elected  by  the  council,  who  may  or  may 
not  be  members  of  the  council. 

The  government  of  South  Africa  is  in  reality 
unitary  and  not  federal.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, the  parliament  of  South  Africa  is  su- 
preme over  the  provinces.  Certain  provisions 
of  the  constitution  can  be  altered  only  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  a  joint  session  of  the 
legislature;  other  provisions,  if  amended, 
would  have  to  be  reserved  for  the  king's  pleas- 
ure; other  things,  such  as  the  constitution  of 
the  senate  for  ten  years,  can  be  altered  only 
after  a  lapse  of  time.  Cape  Town  is  the  seat 
of  the  parliament,  and  Pretoria  tlie  seat  of  the 
executive  government   of  the  union. 

See  Colonization.  Phimtples  of. 

References:  South  Africa  Act  (1909,  9th 
ed.,),  VII.  c.  9;  R.  II.  Brand.  Union  of  South 
Africa  (1909)  ;  W.  W.  P.  Selbourne,  Renew  of 
the  Mutual  Relations  of  the'  British  South 
African   Colonics    (1907). 

Stephen  Leacock. 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  This  continent  is  small- 
er tliaii  .\((itli  America,  but  is  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  Europe  or  Australia.  Of  the  three 
(■(intini-nts  which  lie  wholly  or  partly  in  the 
soutliern  hemisphere,  this  extends  the  farthest 
southward  although  it  reaches  only  to  about 
55°  south  latitude.  Its  easterly  position  as 
eomjiared  with  North  America  gives  a  short 
ocean   passage  to  the  shores  of  Africa. 

Tlie    must    striking    physical    feature    is    the 

.Andean  mountain  system,  which  is  continuous 

fnmi   the   Isthmus  of   Panama   to  the  southern 

extremity  of  the  continent.     The  culminating 
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peaks,  some  of  which  are  volcanic  cones,  at- 
tain altitudes  of  more  than  20,000  feet.  The 
system  is  narrow  in  the  southern,  hut  broad 
in  the  central  and  northern  parts,  inclosing 
high  plateaus  in  western  Bolivia,  and  elevated 
mountain  valleys  in  Peru  and  Colombia. 

The  eastern  highlands  are  chiefly  developed 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  in  Brazil.     They  are 


ancient  and  are  the  remnants  of  mountains 
which  have  suffered  denudation  from  greater 
altitudes.  A  minor  development  of  the  eastern 
highlands  is  found  in  the  Guiana  Highland, 
no^rthward  from  the  lower  Amazon.  Between 
the  two  svstems  of  upland,  east  and  west,  are 
lowlands,  as  in  North  America.  Some  are  low 
and  flat,  like  those  along  the  arteries  of  the 
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Amazon  and  La  Plata  river  systems,  and  some 
are  high  and  more  diversified,  like  the  Campos 
of  Brazil  and  the  sloping  and  terraced  plains 
of  soutliern  Argentina  between  the  Andes  and 
the   Atlantic. 

The  climate  is  mainly  determined  by  the 
tropical  position  of  tlie  wider  part  of  the 
continent.  The  northeast  and  southeast  trade 
winds  bring  ample  rainfall  to  the  northern 
parts  and  to  most  of  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay and  northeastern  Argentina.  These 
winds  are  shorn  of  their  moisture  in  passing 
the  Andes  and  render  the  coastal  parts  of 
Peru  and  of  northern  Chile  one  of  the  most 
arid  deserts  in  the  world.  The  temperate 
parts  of  the  continent  are  in  the  track  of  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds  of  the  soutliern  hem- 
isphere, with  the  consequence  that  southern 
Chile  is  well  watered  while  the  western  and 
southern  parts  of  Argentina  are  dry. 

The  areas  of  fertile  land  compare  well  with 
those  of  Xorth  America,  but  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  latter  continent  was  in  the 
main  colonized  by  people  from  northern  Eu- 
rope, and  also  that  tlie  problems  of  living  in 
the  tropics  confront  the  white  races  which 
might  attempt  the  development  of  the  rich 
equatorial  lands.  Progressive  development  is 
recent  because  of  racial  limitations,  the  hot 
climate  and  the  remote  position  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

The  population  is  scattered,  but  is  mainly 
found  on  the  coast  line.  Nevertheless  the 
future  is  assured  by  the  greatness  and  variety 
of  tlie  natural  resources.  Minerals  are  especial- 
ly characteristic  of  the  Andean  belt,  and 
agriculture  and  grazing  are  most  important 
in  the  three  La  Plata  countries.  Tropical  pro- 
ducts rule  in  Brazil  and  the  northern  countries. 
Tliese,  such  as  rubber,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  dye 
and  cabinet  Avoods,  must  afford  the  basis  of 
permanent  interchange  with  peoples  of  tem- 
perate latitudes,  and  with  those  densely  peo- 
j)h(l  and  small  countries  of  Europe  which  have 
specialized    in    the    industrial    sphere. 

References:  A.  II.  Keane,  "Central  and  South 
America"  in  Stanforrl's  Cowpcndium  (l'.M»!t); 
A.  J.  llrrbertson.  "Soutli  America"  in  Interna- 
tional Geog.   (1900).  813-823. 

Albekt  Pfrry  Bnir.nAM. 

SOUTH  AMERICA,  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS WITH.  Boundary  Disputes.— One  of 
the  frequent  sources  of  Smitli  American  con- 
flict has  been  boundary  disputes.  Venezuela 
and  fireat  Britain  had  a  long  stnndintr  dispute 
over  tin-  boundary  of  British  diiinna.  Ven- 
ezuela, giving  up  hope  of  getting  a  settlement 


mission  to  determine  the  disputed  boundary; 
when  the  right  boundary  was  thus  determined, 
he  argued,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  see  that 
Great  Britain  did  not  take  any  Venezuelan 
territory.  Under  this  pressure  Great  Britain 
declared  herself  ready  to  arbitrate,  and  in 
February,  1S'J7,  an  agreement  was  made  which 
accepted  fifty  years  occupancy  as  proof  of 
good  title.  Great  Britain  received  the  larger 
part  of  the  land  in  dispute. 

Claims. — The  disturbed  condition  of  Latin 
America  following  the  war  of  independence 
and  later  has  given  rise  to  many  claims  for 
wrongs  suffered  by  American  citizens.  In  the 
Chilian  revolution  in  1891  many  persons  were 
granted  asylum  in  the  American  legation — an 
act  which  created  hard  feeling  against  the 
United  States.  Later  while  soldiers  from 
the  United  States  war  vessels  were  on  shore 
they  were  assaulted  by  a  mob.  The  follow- 
ing year  apology  was  made  and  payment  of 
$75,000  given  to  the  wounded  and  the  families 
of  those  killed  in  the  riot. 

In  1855  a  naval  expedition  to  explore  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  was  fired  on  from  a  Paraguay- 
an fort,  though  the  Argentine  Republic,  own- 
ing one  bank  of  the  river,  had  consented  to  the 
exploration.  One  man  was  killed.  Damage 
was  claimed  to  have  been  done  previously  to  an 
American  business  enterprise.  An  expedition 
of  nineteen  vessels  in  1858  went  to  secure 
apology.  A  payment  of  $10,000  for  the  family 
of  the  man  killed  'was  received.  The  other 
claims  were  disallowed  by  a  commission. 

Various  claims  of  the  United  States  against 
Venezuela  were  settled  in  1903-1908.  They 
related  chiefly  to  damages  to  citizens  and  vio- 
lations of  property  rights  of  American  cor- 
porations. Some  were  settled  out  of  court, 
others  by  negotiation  by  a  representative  of 
tlie  United  States.  Still  otliers  after  having 
iieen  once  decided  by  a  mixed  commission  in 
1903  were  referred  to  the  Hague  Court  which 
gave  its  decision  in  1910.  Other  claims  have 
been  settled  by  mixed  commissions  or  by  more 
formal  arl)itration.  They  have  usually  in- 
volved confi.-^cation  or  destruction  of  American 
property.  The  more  important  were  dealt  with 
by  conventions  of  the  following  dates:  Brazil 
(18701,  Ciiiie  (1892)  :  Columbia  (1855  and 
1874);  Equador  (1865):  Peru  (1863  and 
1868)  and  Venezuela  (1866,  1885,  1888  and 
1892  1. 

Rivers.— The  United  States  has  used  its  in- 
fluence to  further  liberal  rules  as  to  the  use 
of  tlie  internatioiiiil  rivers  of  South  America. 
In   1852  the  rivers  Parana  and  Uruguay  were 


unaided,   appealed   to  tlie   United   Stales.     The  opened    to    international    commerce    by    decree, 

latter  offered  its  services  as  arbitrati>r.     Great  I'Hraguay  in  1859  by  treaty  gave  United  States 

Britain   declined  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  vessels  the  right  to  use  the  Paraguay  river  so 

Ignited   States  to  be  heard   in  the  matter  and  far  as  it  lay  within  that   jurisdiction. 


refused  to  arbitrate. 

President  Cleveland  asked  Congress.  Decern 
ber   17     1895,   for  a  sum  sufficient  for  a  com-  1  favor  of  a  restrictive  policy 
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The     .Amazon     was     also     given     attention. 
Brazil   ami.   to  a   lesser  degree,    Peru    were   in 

Bolivia  in  1853 
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declared  her  navigable  waters  open  to  all  na- 
tions. In  the  same  year  Brazil  attempted  tc 
get  all  the  states  owning  land  in  tlie  valley  to 
confine  the  commerce  to  their  own  people. 
The  United  States  instituted  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign for  the  liberal  principle.  By  treaty  with 
Bolivia  in  1858  the  United  States  was  guar- 
anteed access  to  her  ports.  Brazil  after  18G6 
changed  her  policj'.  Then  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  decrees  were  issued  declaring  the 
river  and  its  more  important  tributaries  open 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  A  similar 
decree  was  issued  by  Peru  in  1868. 

Venezuela  has  several  times  put  restrictions 
on  the  navigation  of  parts  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
United  States  urged  the  free  use  of  the  river 
"as  an  act  of  friendliness,"  but  it  has  been 
refused  on  the  ground  that  the  rules  were 
justified  to  prevent  contraband  trade  and  revo- 
lutionary  expeditions. 

Recent  Venezuelan  Troubles.— In  1902-3  the 
United  States  was  called  upon  to  lend  its 
good  offices  to  Venezuela  {see  Germany,  Dip- 
lomatic Relations  with  ) .  A  number  of  na- 
tions had  pecuniary  claims  which  Venezuela 
refused  to  settle.  Germany,  Great  Britain 
and  Italy  intervened  to  protect  the  rights  of 
their  nationals.  The  United  States  made  no 
objection,  having  been  previously  assured  by 
Germany  on  December  11,  1901,  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Monroe  doctrine  would  not  be 
called  in  question.  The  hostilities  were 
brought  to  a  close  in  February,  1903,  by  the 
diplomatic  intervention  of  the  United  States. 
Venezuela  agreed  to  set  apart  thirty  per  cent 
of  her  customs  receipts  for  the  payment  of 
claims,  the  justice  of  w^hich  she  recognized. 
Other  claims  tlie  powers  agreed  should  be 
referred  to  mixed  commissions  which  met  in 
Caracas  in  1903.  The  greater  part  of  the 
claims  passed  upon  Avere  found  to  be  unjusti- 
fiable. The  question  was  raised  whether  the 
creditors  should  all  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  to  time  of  payment  or  whether  the  nationals 
of  the  blockading  powers  should  be  given  pre- 
ferential treatment.  On  reference  of  this  ques- 
tion to  the  Hague  Court  a  decision  in  favor  of 
preferential  treatment  was  given. 

Panama  Canal.— The  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  interested  in  the  promotion  of  traffic 
across  the  isthmus.  Various  projects  for 
canals  had  failed  and  it  seemed  in  1903  that, 
because  of  the  attitude  of  the  Colombian  senate, 
the  United  States,  then  about  to  undertake 
the  work,  would  have  to  choose  the  route 
through  Nicaragua.  A  revolution  occurred  in 
November,  1903.  The  province  was  almost  im- 
mediately recognized  as  independent  by  the 
United  States,  and  a  treaty  concluded  which 
gave  the  United  States  absolute  control  of 
a  strip  of  land  ten  miles  wide  in  which  the 
canal  lies.  By  treaty  of  .January.  1909,  between 
Colombia  and  Panama  and  Panama  and  the 
United  States,  the  latter  assigned  over  to 
Colombia  the  $250,000  which  was  to  have  been 


paid  yearly  to  Panama  in  return  for  the 
rights  granted  in  connection  with  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Cooperation  among  American  States.— Not 
until  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 
steps  taken  to  draw  the  American  states  into 
close  relations.  Witii  the  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  her  foreign  trade,  however,  the  at- 
titude of  the  United  States  changed.  Long 
before,  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  political 
bond  of  union,  undefined  but  real,  emphasized 
community  of  interest;  but  the  first  important 
step  toward  close  cooperation  was  not  taken 
till  1881,  when  the  Secretary  of  State,  James  G. 
Blaine,  planned  a  Pan  American  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Washington  in  1882.  The  plan 
did  not  come  to  fruition  until  1889  when,  at 
the  invitation  of  the  United  States,  the  Ameri- 
can states,  with  the  exception  of  Santo  Domin- 
go, sent  representatives  to  the  first  Pan 
American  Confederence,  the  meeting  to  for- 
mulate recommendations.  Shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  session,  however,  an  arbitra- 
tion treaty  on  the  lines  it  had  recommended 
was  signed  at  Washington  by  nine  of  the  pow- 
ers represented.  The  greatest  result  of  the  con- 
ference, however,  was  the  better  understanding 
arrived  at  between  the  states.  Subsequent 
conferences  in  Mexico  in  1901  and  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  1906  have  further  emphasized  the 
community   of   American    interests. 

See  Canal  Diplomacy;  Canal  Zone; 
Claims,  International;  Drago  Doctrine; 
French  Panama  Canal;  Monroe  Doctrine; 
Navigation  of  International  Rivers;  Nica- 
ragua Canal  Policy;  Panama  Canal ;  Pan- 
ama, -Republic  of  ;  and  countries  by  name. 

References:  J.  H.  Latane.  Dipl.  Relations  of 
the  U.  8.  and  Spanish  America  (1900)  ;  A.  C. 
Coolidge,  The  V.  S.  as  a  World  Poicer  (1907)  ; 
Recueil  des  a<'tes  et  protocoles  concernant  le 
litige  entre  I'AUemagne,  VAngJeterre,  et  Vltalie 
d'une  part,  et  le  Venezuela,  d'autre  part. 
(Hague,  1904)  :  M.  H.  Petin.  Lcs  Etats  Unis 
et  la  Doctrine  de  Monroe  (Paris,  1900)  ;  A. 
Viallate,  Ed.,  La  Vie  Politique  dans  les  deux 
Mondes  (Annual)  ;  Adas  y  documentos  de  la 
Segunda  Conferencia  Patiamericana  (Mexico, 
1902)  ;  H.  Drago,  La  Republica  Argentina  y 
el  cafio  de  Venezuela  (Buenos  Ayres,  1903)  ; 
J.  B.  Moore,  Arbitrations  (1898) ,  962-89,  1396- 
47,  1469-84,  1579-92,  1659-1724,  1909-2108; 
D.  R.  Dewey,  National  Problems  (1907),  ch. 
XIX;  J.  B.  Henderson,  Am.  Diplomatic  Ques- 
tions (1901)  ;  A.  Alvarez,  Le  droit  Interna- 
tional Americain  (Paris,  1910)  ;  A.  B.  Hart, 
Foundations  of  Am.  Foreign  Policy  (1905)  ; 
J.  B.  Moore,  Americati  Diplomacy  ( 1905 )  ; 
G.  yi.  Fisk.  Int.  Commercial  Policies  n910)  ; 
J.  W.  Foster,  Century  of  Am.  Diplomacy 
(1900);  A.  Viallate,  "Les  E'tats  Unis  et  le 
Pan  Americanisme"  in  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
May  15,  1909;  L.  S.  Rowe,  "Danger  of  Na- 
tional Isolation"  in  Vo.  Am.  Rev..  CLXXXV, 
June,   1907,  420-425;    Basdevant,  "La   Confer- 
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ence  de  Rio  Janeiro  de  lOOC"  in  Revue  Generale 
de  droit  int.  public,  XV  (1!H)G),  31  et  sc(].; 
J.    E.    Boyd,    "La   republique   de   Panama"    in 


ibid,  VI  (1909);  R.  C.  Morse,  "Our  Contro- 
versy with  \'enezuela"  in  Yale  Law  Journal, 
Feb.,  1909.  Chesteb  Lloyd  Jones. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Early  History. — In  April,  1670,  about  two 
hundred  English  founded  t  harleston.  The 
colony  of  South  Carolina  was  a  proprietary 
colony  till  1719  when  a  popular  rebellion 
placed  the  province  under  royal  government. 
South  Carolina  joined  the  Revolution  (177o) 
from  principle  and  loyalty  to  northern  neigh- 
bors, as  her  own  grievances  were  not  great. 
Her  first  constitution,  March  26,  1776,  was 
made  to  secure  order  only  until  the  settlement 
of  differences  with  England  without  separation, 
which  the  state  deprecated.  It  lasted  only  two 
years.  The  legislature  ratified  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  Feb.  5,  1778.  A  convention  rati- 
fied the  Constitution  May  23.   17SS. 

Constitutional  History,  1790-1860.— The  con- 
stitution of  1778  was  replaced  in  1790  by  a 
thorough  one  drafted  and  put  into  force  by  a 
convention.  It  was  marked  by  the  supremacy 
of  the  legislature,  which  chose  every  official 
from  presidential  electors  and  governor  down. 
The  governor  had  neither  veto  nor  patronage. 
Property  qualifications  were  required  for  of- 
fice holding  and  voting.  Control  lay  with 
the  rich  low  country,  though  the  poor  up 
country  had  four-fifths  of  the  white  popula- 
tion. Slavery  spreading  into  the  up  country 
removed  the  fear  of  hostile  legirthition,  and  in 
1808  representation  was  reapportioned  accord- 
ing to  population  and  wealth,  giving  the  con- 
trol of  one  house  to  each  section  and  allaying 
the  previous  antagonism.  White  manhood 
suffrage  came  in  IHIO.  South  Carolina  and 
Maryland,  both  in  1810.  being  the  first  of  the 
original  states  to  take  this  step. 

For  a  time  the  state  felt  the  general  im- 
pulse against  slavery,  a  feeling  which  was  in 
part  the  product  of  the  Revolutionary  strug- 
gle. From  177.5-1820  a  few  favored  emancij)a- 
tion;  the  rigors  of  slavery  were  relaxed  and 
manumissions  increased  surprisingly  until  the 
Missouri  debates,  abfjlitionism  and  tlie  Ves<'v 
plot  of  1822,  which  leci  to  severe  laws,  one  of 
1841  forbidding  manumission  by  transporta- 
tion  to   a   foreign   country. 

The  state  voted  for  Federalist  Prcnidenls 
until  1800,  the  coast  country  being  Federalist 
even  longer,  and  national  [>ntriotism  llonrishcd. 
When,  however,  it  was  believed  that  agricul- 
ture was  being  sacrificed  by  the  growing  pro- 
tective tariff  poliey.  doubts  arose  as  to  the 
worth  of  the  Union.  When  the  tariff  of  1h:{2 
jiroved  protectionism  a  pernuini-nt  policy,  the 
state,  through  a  convention,  declnn'<l  it  null 
within  hiT  borders,  on  the  tlieory  that,  being 
a  sovereign  who  had  by  compact  with  other 
sovereigns  delegated  siwcific  powers  to  a  com 


mon  agent,  she  could  not  be  bound  by  acts  of 
the  agent  which  violated  his  instructions,  the 
Constitution  {see  Xl'LLIFIcation  ) .  Declaring 
tiiat  enforcement  would  dissolve  her  connec- 
tion with  the  Union,  she  armed.  The  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  and  the  presence  of  a 
large  body  of  armed  Unionists  within  the  state 
led  to  the  acceptance  of  the  "compromise" 
tariff  of  1833.  Extreme  bitterness  between 
Xiillifiers  and  Unionists  continued  until  the 
two  elements  were  merged  in  the  forties  in 
dread  of  aggressive  abolitionism.  The  neces- 
sity of  presenting  a  united  front  in  federal 
councils  led  to  the  sacrifice  of  internal  politi- 
cal development  until  after  1876.  Tiie  people 
growing  ri'stive,  a  movement  for  the  popular 
election  of  the  governor,  giving  him  patron- 
age and  the  veto,  came  in  1838.  Calhoun  suc- 
cessfully threw  his  infiuence  against  it  as  lead- 
ing to  division  and  loss  of  infiuence  in  federal 
politics.  A  similar  movement  (abouf  1848-r)6) 
for  popular  election  of  presidential  electors 
met  the  same  fate.  Though  usually  voting 
with  the  Democrats,  the  state  was  attached 
to  no  party  and  did  not  send  delegates  to  a 
national  convention   until    1860. 

Secession  and  Reconstruction. — Holding  that 
tlie  Constitution  guaranteed  protection  to 
slavery  in  the  territories,  South  Carolina  re- 
garded the  refusal  of  Congress  to  enforce  this 
in  1850  as  justifying  secession.  The  governor 
corresponded  with  the  governor  of  ^lississippi 
for  concerted  action  and  the  legislature  planned 
a  southern  convention  for  tlie  same  end.  The 
plan  for  her  independent  secession  failed  in  a 
[jopular  election  in  1851.  The  success  of  the 
Republicans  (1800),  pledged  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  territories,  not  to  speak  of 
ultimate  abolitionism,  required  the  state  to 
surrender  or  strike  for  her  beliefs.  She  was 
the  first  to  secede,  December  20,  I860. 

lender  President  .Tohnson's  reconstruction 
plan.  South  Carolina  whites  framed  a  consti- 
tutictu  in  ISC).").  This  was  overthrown  by 
congressional  reeonstriiction  under  whicli  a 
convention  elected  by  whites  and  negroes 
framed  an  instrument,  modeled  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  New  Vork.  The  state  was  "re- 
admitted" in  1868.  Until  1876  the  negroes, 
l<>d  by  northern  adventurers  ("carpet  bag- 
gers") and  native  turncoats  ("scalawags") 
robbed  and  misruled  the  state  despite  repeated 
opposition  of  the  small  reform  element  witliin 
tlitir  ranks  and  the  native  whites.  Governor 
Chamberlain  (1874-6)  strove  to  reform  his 
party  and  rallied  a  powerful  element  among 
the  Democrats   (whites),  who  had  come  to  rc- 
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gard  independent  action  as  hopeless.  With  dif- 
liculty  the  whites  were  induced  to  make  a 
light  fi)r  native  white  control.  Democratic  vic- 
tory was  narrow,  Feiieral  troops  were  with- 
drawn and  Wade  Hampton  became  governor 
( 6'i'f  Keconstri-ction  ) . 

Other  Constitutions. — The  constitution  of 
1776  was  adopted  by  an  irregular  provincial 
congress;  that  of  1778  by  tiie  legislature.  The 
courts  held  botli  mere  statutes.  Tlie  constitu- 
tion of  1790  was  efficient,  though  undemocratic, 
and  one  of  the  most  lasting  in  American  his- 
tory. The  people  did  not  vote  on  any  constitu- 
tion except  under  congressional  order  in  1868. 
Desire  for  excluding  the  illiterate  negroes 
from  the  suffrage,  and  the  prevailing  discon- 
tent with  the  "Radical  rag"  of  1868  led  to 
the  constitution  of  1895. 


bodxparies   of  the   state   of   south   carolina, 
Showing  Territorial  Changes 

Present  Government:  Legislative. — The  legis- 
lative department  is  called  the  general  as- 
sembly. Each  of  the  forty-four  counties 
(1913)  elecfcj  a  senator  for  four  years,  one- 
half  going  out  at  a  time.  The  124  representa- 
tives are  elected  for  two  years;  each  county 
forms  an  election  district  and  representation 
is  apportioned  among  the  counties  on  the  basis 
of  population.  Sessions  are  annual.  The  leg- 
islature elects  all  judges,  the  boards  of  certain 
institutions  and  a  few  executive  officers.  The 
usual  method  of  impeachment  is  provided  for 
and  in  addition  the  legislature  may,  after  hear- 
ing defense  of  any  official  charged  with  mis- 
behavior, by  two-thirds  vote  of  each  house, 
required  the  governor  to  remove  him.  Neither 
state  nor  local  government  may  own  shares 
in  a  private  enterprise  or  pledge  its  credit 
for  such  purposes.  Constitutional  prohibition 
of  special  legislation  is  not  extensive.  The 
legislature  is  freer  than  usual  under  recent 
constitutions.  Constitutional  amendments,  af- 
ter passing  one  legislature  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority, must  be  ratified  by  popular  majority 
and  by  majority  in   the  new  legislature. 

Executive. — The  governor  is  elected  for  two 
years.  A  second  term  is  usual.  Acts  not  re- 
turned within  three  days,  or,  if  adjournment 
occurs,  within  two  days  after  reassembling  of 


the  legislature,  become  law  without  his  signa- 
ture. He  may  veto  an  entire  bill  or  any  item 
or  section;  but  the  legislature  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  may  override  the  veto.  The  governor  may 
pardon,  commute  or  parole  after  conviction. 
The  constitution  provides  for  a  Board  of  Par- 
dons, but  lie  is  not  bound  to  consult  it.  The 
governor's  authority  over  state  and  local  of- 
ficials is  slight  except  in  directing  prosecutions 
and  conditionally  suspending  the  accused.  His 
patronage  is  not  extensive,  most  of  his  import- 
ant apjiointees  being  nominated  by  direct 
popular  vote  and  all  requiring  the  senate's  con- 
firmation. His  office  is  capable  of  being  made 
one  of  great  influence  by  a  strong  man,  but 
carries  comparatively  little  power  in  itself 
outside  the  pardoning  and  veto  functions.  The 
attorney  general  and  the  comptroller  general 
exercise  great  influence.  The  latter  supervises 
the  entire  assessment  and  tax-collecting  sys- 
tems and  controls  county  auditors  and  treas- 
urers. The  usual  state  officers  are  nearly  all 
elected  by  the  people  and  receive  $1900.  There 
is  a  board  of  three  railroad  commissioners  with 
power  to  fix  rates.    The  governor  is  paid  $3,000. 

Judiciary. — The  supreme  court  of  five  judges 
(1912),  elected  by  the  legislature  for  eight 
years,  has  mainly  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
errors  in  law.  It  names  when  necessary  special 
circuit  judges.  The  state  is  divided  into 
twelve  circuits.  A  judge,  elected  by  the  legis- 
lature for  four  years,  resides  in  each  circuit 
but  the  constitution  declares  that  the  judges 
of  circuit  courts  shall  interchange  circuits  with 
each  other,  and  the  general  assembly  shall  pro- 
vide therefor.  Since  1865  there  have  been  no 
chancery  courts ;  but  equity  cases  are  frequent- 
ly referred  to  the  "master  in  equity"  or  a 
specially  appointed  "referee."  Judges  must 
state  the  law  but  may  not  charge  the  juries 
in  respect  to  matters  of  fact.  The  "code,"  con- 
taining the  complete  statute  law  at  the  given 
date,  is  issued  every  ten  years.  A  county  in 
which  a  lynching  occurs  is  liable  to  the  legal 
representatives  of  the  lynched  person  for  dam- 
ages of  not  less  than  two  thousand  dollars. 

Suffrage. — During  the  two  years  preceding 
1898  every  adult  male  able  to  explain  the  con- 
stitution when  read  to  him  was  enrolled  as  a 
voter  for  life.  This  guaranteed  suffrage  to 
all  white  men  then  of  age.  Beginning  with 
1898,  to  be  registered  one  must  read  and  write 
any  section  of  the  constitution  or  pay  taxes 
on  $300  worth  of  property.  Negro  registra- 
tion is  negligible  {see  Siffrage,  Negro),  and 
tiie  qualifications  are  scarcely  considered  wortii 
while.  The  uncontested  supremacy  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  renders  its  direct  primaries  (made 
state-wide  in  inimitation  of  several  counties  in 
1890)  for  nominating  candidates  including 
United  States  Senators,  by  practically  univer- 
sal white  vote,  the  only  elections  of  importance. 
No  registration  is  required  but  only  enroll- 
ment in  the  club  of  the  precinct  in  which  tlie 
voter  resides.  Only  presidential  electors  are 
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nominated  by  convention    (see  Pabtt  Obgaxi- 

ZATIOX    IN    THE    Sol  TH  )  . 

Miscellaneous. — Separate  schools  are  required 
for  whites  and  negroes.  Attendance  is  not 
compulsory.  Marriages  must  be  licensed  and 
registered.  Divorce  is  unconstitutional.  Mar- 
riage is  forbidden  between  a  wiiite  and  a  per- 
son of  one-eighth  or  more  negro  blood.  In 
1892  the  state  assumed  monopoly  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  The  moral  purpose  soon  gave  way  to 
profit  seeking.  The  revelation  of  widespread 
corruption  in  central  and  local  boards  led  to 
the  abolition  of  the  ''State  Dispensary"  in 
1007.  Liquor  is  legally  sold  by  a  few  counties 
under  a  county  board;  most  of  the  counties 
have  prohibition,  the  matter  being  decided  by 
local  vote.  The  constitution  forbids  any  sys- 
tem under  whicli  liquor  is  sold  in  less  quanti- 
ties than  one-half  pint  or  is  sold  at  night 
or  to  l)c  drunk   on   tiie  premises. 

Local  Government. — The  forty-four  counties 
are  divided  into  townships.  The  latter,  though 
bodies  corporate,  are  of  slight  importance  be- 
yond their  use  as  ta.x-assessing  and  magis- 
trates' districts,  their  permitted  functions  be- 
ing undeveloped.  The  county  is  the  adminis- 
trative, judicial  and  political  unit.  Its  elected 
commissioners  are  solely  administrative.  The 
tax  levy  and  special  laws  for  tiie  county  are 
agreed  upon  by  the  legislative  delegation, 
whose  recommendations  are  usually  enacted 
without  contest  by  the  legislature.  Tiie  new 
rural  police  in  a  number  of  counties  promises 
to  become  general.  Municipalities  are  under 
limits  in  taxing  and  borrowing,  but  have  val- 
uable constitutionally  guaranteed  rights  against 
the  legislature.  Columbia  and  Stanbury  arc 
under  commission  government,  sontiment 
for  which  is  growing  elsewhere  {see  Com.mis- 
.siox  System  of  City  Govebxment).  The 
"City-Manager"  type  of  commission  govern- 
ment originated  witii  Sumter  in  1912. 

Party. — The  state  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic  except  at  exceptional  periods 
when  standing  aloof  from  parties.  For  years 
the  menace  of  ni'gro  rule  so  overshadowed  as 
to  prevent  political  progress,  and  this  still  sets 
exacting  liounds.  About  14."), 000  whites  vote 
in  the  August  primaries  and  GO.OOO  in  the 
regular  election;  about  4.n00  negro  Ri'piibli- 
cans  vote  in  the  latter.  The  few  hundred  wiiite 
lU'publicans  are  office-holders  or  seekers  for 
offices  or  recent  arrivals  from  tlie  North. 
From  1^90  to  1902  the  whites  were  bitterly  di- 
vided into  Reformers  ("Tillmnnites")  and  Con- 
Hcrvatives  ("Anti-Tillmanites").  Priihibition 
and  local  option  (as  the  liquor  forces  call 
tliemselves)  have  been  prominent  in  recent 
yt'ars. 

Population  and  Area. — South  Carolina  em- 
braces .'{0,.")70  sfpiure  Miiles.  The  [)(>piilat  ion 
has  been  as  follows:  249.07.'$  in  1790;  41.'>.11.1 
in  1810;  502.741  in  1«20;  70:i,70,S  in  iSfiO; 
99.i.r>77  in  1H80;  1,:J40.:UO  in  1900;  l,r,1.^.400 
in   iniO. 


See  CoxsTirrTiox  Makixg  ix  U.  S.  ;  Cox- 
STiruTio-Ns,  State,  Characteristics  of;  Con- 
stitutions, State,  Limitations  in  ;  Govern- 
or; Reconstruction;  State  Executive; 
State  Government;  State  Legislature. 

References:  D.  F.  Houston,  "Critical  Study 
of  Nullification  in  South  Carolina"  in  Harvard 
Hist.  ,Studies,  III  (1896)  ;  E.  McCrady,  South 
Carolina  under  the  Proprietary  Government 
(1897),  South  Carolina  under  the  Royal  Gov- 
ernment (1899),  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tion (1901)  ;  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Reconstruction  in 
South  Carolina  (190.5);  W.  A.  Schaper,  "Sec- 
tionalism and  Representation  in  South  Caro- 
lina" in  Am.  Hist.  Assoc,  Annual  Report,  1900, 
I,  237—463;  W.  E.  Smith,  Sotcth  Carolina  as 
a  Royal  Province  (1903)  ;  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Fed- 
eral and  State  Constitutions  (1909),  VI,  3241- 
33.j4;  South  in  the  Building  of  the  2^ation 
(1909),  II,  1-121;  D.  D.  Wallace,  Civil  Gov- 
ernment of  South  Carolina  (1911),  Constitu- 
tional Hist,  of  South  Carolina  (1899),  1725- 
75.  D.  D.  Wallace. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  History.— Previous  to 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  little  was 
known  of  the  region  now  called  South  Dakota. 
L^p  to  1859,  when  immigration  and  settlement 
really  began,  the  Indians  roamed  over  the 
prairies  unchecked  by  white  men.  In  1861.  Da- 
kota Territory  (see)  was  created  and  included 
at  first  the  area  of  the  present  states  of  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  parts  of  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Idaho.  The  rich  farming  and 
stock  raising  lands  and  especially  the  gold 
mines,  which  were  discovered  in  the  Black  Hills 
in  1874,  attracted  people.  The  population  of 
South  Dakota  amounted  in  1861  to  2,402:  in 
1S70  to  11,776;  in  1^90  to  328,808;  in  1900  to 
401,570;  and  in  1910  to  583,788  inhabitants. 

The  agitation  for  the  division  of  Dakota 
Territory  and  the  creation  of  two  states  in- 
stead of  only  one  began  about  1879  and  grew 
so  strong  that  constitutional  conventions  were 
held  in  1883  and  1885.  Both  constitutions 
were  ratified  by  the  people.  State  officers  and 
members  to  the  legislature,  also  members  to 
Congress,  were  elected  under  the  constitution 
of  1885  and  they  even  came  together  for  the 
imrpose  of  constituting  themselves  tlie  govern- 
ment. The  advocates  of  statehood  argued  that 
some  of  the  best  interests  of  South  Dakota 
were  at  stake.  The  reservation  of  the  public 
lands,  especially  those  for  school  purposes,  the 
removal  of  the  ti-rritorial  capitol  in  1882  from 
Yankton  to  Bismarck,  the  disadvantages  that 
Would  result  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  ter- 
ritory if  organized  into  one  state  instead  of 
two  and  the  divergence  of  the  characteristics 
and  economic  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
1  southern  and  northern  sections,  were  grave 
matters  of  consideration  with  them.  The  Dem- 
ocratic  party  in  control  of  tlie  Federal  (Jovern- 
ment  was  bitterly  blamed  for  not  granting  the 
numerous    petitions    in    behalf    of    statehood. 
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The  antagonism  then  engendered,  and  the  ad- 
mission into  the  Union  iluring  a  Kepnhlican 
administration,  were  factors  in  making  South 
Dakota  so  strongly  Republican.  Only  twice 
in  its  history,  in  ISOG  and  ISDS.  was  a  gover- 
nor elected  wlio  was  not  a  Republican  and 
in  those  years  the  defeat  of  the  Republican  can- 
didates was  due  to  the  Populistic  wave. 

Constitution. — The  Enabling  Act,  passed  in 
1889,  fully  satisfied  the  people;  their  inter- 
ests were  protected.  It  stated  that  at  the  elec- 
tion of  the  members  to  the  constitutional  con- 
vention the  electors  be  allowed  to  vote  either 
in  favor  of,  or  against  the  resubmission  of 
the  "Sioux  Falls'  Constitution"  of  18S5.  Since 
the  great  majority  of  the  electors  favored  re- 


respectively.  The  two  houses  had  in  1007,  80 
and  4.");  in  l!l(M).  104  and  45;  in  1011,  104 
and  45;  in  1013,  105  and  45  members,  respec- 
tively. 

South  Dakota  favors  progressive  legislation. 
"Not  more  than  five  per  centum  of  the  qualified 
electors  .  .  .  shall  be  required  to  invoke 
either  the  initiative  (sec)  or  the  referendum" 
(sec).  Since  1808,  when  the  initiative  and 
referendum  amendment  was  passed,  the  initia- 
tive has  been  invoked  four  times,  one  measure 
prevailed,  two  were  defeated  by  the  voters,  and 
one  (1013)  is  still  pending.  The  referen- 
dum has  been  invoked  eleven  times,  six 
laws  were  uplield  and  five  vetoed.  Xo 
provision  exists   by  which   the   people  can   in- 
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submission,  the  constitutional  convention  made 
only  very  few  alterations,  most  of  w-hich  were 
necessary  because  of  the  division  of  the  ter- 
ritory into  two  states. 

The  state  government  is  divided  into  the 
traditional  executive,  legislative  and  judicial 
departments.  Tlie  members  of  the  first  two 
branches  are  elected  biennially,  the  five  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  for  six  years,  the  twelve 
judges  of  the  twelve  circuit  courts  for  four 
years,  and  the  sixty-one  county  judges  for 
two  years.  The  governor  has  "authority  to 
require  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
preme court  upon  important  questions  of  law." 
A  two-thirds  majority  vote  of  both  houses  of 
the  legislature  passes  a  bill  over  the  governor's 
veto.  The  number  of  members  of  the  house 
of  representatives  and  senate  must  not  be  less 
than    75    and   25    nor    more   than    135    and    45 


itiate  a  constitutional  amendment.  The  con- 
stitution may  be  amended  in  two  waj's:  (1) 
the  majority  of  the  members  of  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  may  submit  a  provision  to 
the  electors;  (2)  a  two-thirds  majority  of 
both  houses  may  submit  the  question  of  calling 
a  convention  to  the  electors.  The  alterations 
submitted  to  the  electors  either  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  by  the  constitutional  convention  must 
be  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  upon 
them.  The  first  metliod  only  has  been  invoked, 
and  nineteen  of  the  thirty-two  measures  have 
been  ratified.  The  primary  election  law  (see 
Primary,  Direct),  passed  in  1007,  is  used  for 
all  elective  officers,  including  that  of  United 
States'  Senator.  Women  may  vote  in  school 
elections.  The  commission  (see)  plan  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  recall  (see)  have  been  estab- 
lished in  a  number  of  towns. 
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Gael   Christophelsmeier. 

SOVEREIGNTY  OF  THE  PEOPLE.  Early 
Theories. — The  problem  of  locating  the  reposi- 
tory of  sovereignty,  especially  in  the  composite 
states  of  today,  is  not  always  a  simple  task. 
The  bearer  of  the  sovereign  power  may.  in 
fact,  be  a  priest  or  prophet,  a  military  dicta- 
tor, an  aristocracy  of  nobles,  a  king  or  prince, 
a  convention,  a  legislative  body,  a  popular  as- 
sembly or  the  electorate  itself.  Examples  of 
all  these  have  occurred  in  the  past.  In  an- 
cient Rome,  the  idea  that  the  people  w^ere  the 
original  source  of  political  authority  found 
expression  in  the  well  known  maxim:  "Tlie 
will  of  the  prince  has  the  force  of  law,  since 
the  people  have  transferred  to  him  all  their 
right  and  power."  The  revival  of  interest  in 
the  Roman  law  in  the  twelfth  century,  together 
■with  the  wide  spread  study  of  the  newly  dis 


it  underlay  the  contract  theory  of  the  state 
as  expounded  by  Locke  (see  Social  Compact 
Theory  ) .  Locke  ascribed  legal  sovereignty  to 
tlie  legislature  \vhich,  however,  was  only  a 
"liduciary  body"  entrusted  with  the  power  of 
the  people  who  were  the  ultimate  sovereign. 
"There  remains  in  the  people,"  he  said,  "a 
supreme  power  to  remove  or  alter  the  legisla- 
tive" (see  Political  Theories  of  English 
Publicists). 

France. — But  the  political  writer  who  pushed 
the  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  to  its 
extreme  and  whose  influence  was,  perhaps, 
must  responsible  for  the  spread  of  the  doctrine 
was  Rousseau.  In  his  Contrat  Social  (1762), 
he  laid  down  the  proposition  that  sovereignty 
was  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  the  general 
will,  that  is,  the  will  of  the  people,  and  that 
tlie  sovereign  was  the  collective  mass  united 
by  the  social  compact.  The  theory  of  sov- 
ereignty thus  fornuilated  by  Rousseau  became 
the  basis  of  the  French  Revolution  and  it 
found  repeated  expression  in  the  several  consti- 
tutions which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  Thus  in  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  17S9  it  was  asserted  tliat  "the  source  of  all 
covered    works    of    Aristotle,    stimulated    the  I  sovereignty   resides  essentially   in  the  nation" 


spread  of  the  doctrine  that  the  ultimate  source 
of  political  authority  was  the  people  ratlier 
than  the  emperor.  So  widely  prevalent  did 
this  idea  become,  says  Gierke,  that  from  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  an  axiom  of  po- 
litical theory  was  that  the  justification  of 
government  lay  in  the  voluntary  submission 
of  the  community  ruled.  The  idi'a.  however, 
was  vaguely  stated  and  for  a  long  time  no 
attempt  was  made  to  work  out  a  systematic 
and  logical  formulation  of  the  theory.  To 
combat  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty  as  an  abso- 
lute and  unlimited  power,  a  view  enunciated 
by  Rodin  in  1576  (sec  Soverkigntv,  Theory 
of),  there  arose  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  a  group  of  political  writers 
known  as  "monarchonuiehs,"  wlio  maintained 
tlie  contract  theory  of  the  origin  of  tlie  state, 
the  original  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  tlie 
right  of  the  people  to  resist  rulers  who  were 
guilty  of  violating  the  compact.  The  liest 
known  of  these  writers  were  Johannes  Althusins 
who,  in  his  Politicn  Mcthodirc  IHf/rsla  (  KUMM . 
developed  the  tiieory  that  the  state  was  found- 
ed on  contract  and  that  sovereignty  not  only 
originated  in  the  people  but  that  it  remained 
permanently  in  their  hands.  Other  writers  of 
this  school  who  defended  in  one  form  or  an 
other  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovcn-ignty  wen- 
Hotman,  Hiidianan,  I.angiiet.  Mariana  and 
Stiarez.  (Gierke,  Jnhnnnnrs  Althusiiift  und  die 
EntuirUlunri  drr  \atinirrhtlirhrti  Stnntxlhr- 
orien  [1880]  123.)  In  the  seventeenth  century. 
the  idea  that  the  people  wore  the  ultimate 
Bource  of  political  power  found  two  able  Eng- 
lish champions  in  Milton  and  Locke.  Tliis 
doctrine  was.  indeed,  the  most  fnndnmentnl 
principle   of    Milton's   political   philosophy   and 


(Art.  3).  In  the  declaration  of  war  issued  by 
the  National  Assembly  in  1792,  it  was  declared 
that  sovereignty  belongs  only  to  the  people 
who  were  limited  only  by  the  rights  of  poster- 
ity and  who  could  delegate  no  power  wliicli  was 
irrevocable.  Again  in  the  constitution  of  1793. 
it  was  declared  that  "every  individual  wlio 
usurps  the  sovereignty  may  be  put  to  death 
by  freemen"  and  "when  the  government  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  the  people,  insurrection  is 
for  the  people,  and  for  every  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  most  sacred  of  rights  and  the  most 
indispensable  of  duties"   (Art.  35). 

America. — In  America  at  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  the  idea  that  the  people  were  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  political  authority  be- 
I  eaiue  a  fundamental  principle  of  American 
political  theory.  Tlie  doctrine  was  asserted  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  "govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,"  and  it  was  repeatedly 
declared  in  the  political  addresses  and  pamph- 
lets of  the  time  that  tlie  people  were  the  source 
of  all  legitimate  political  power  and  that  the 
right  to  alter  their  governments  in  such  man- 
ner as  thcv  miglit  think  expedi(>nt  belonged  to 
them  at  all  times.  These  .\meriean  jirinciples 
were  a  natural  product  of  English  political 
tlieory,  and  were  based  oti  the  literature  of 
the  seventeenth  century;  they  obtained  vitality 
and  strength  from  the  exigencies  of  argument 
against  the  absolute  power  of  Parliament. 

These  ideas  were  formally  i-mbodied  in  tlio 
state  constitutions  adopted  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  a  common  form  of  expres- 
sion being:  "all  government  of  right  origi- 
nates from  the  people,"  or  "all  power  is  vested 
in  and  consequently  derived  from  the  people 
U!2 
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and  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees  and 
servants  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them." 
In  several,  the  doctrine  of  non-rosistaiue 
against  arbitrary  power  and  oppression  was 
declared  to  be  "absurd,  slavish  and  destructive 
of  the  good  and  happiness  of  mankind"  {see 
Revolution,  Right  of).  In  some  form  or 
other,  the  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty,  the 
right  of  the  people  to  change  their  forms  of 
government  whenever  in  their  judgment  the 
public  good  requires,  and  even  the  right  of 
revolution,  are  asserted  in  many  of  the  state 
constitutions  now  in  existence,  and  whether  so 
formally  declared  or  not,  there  are  few  who 
would  dispute  these  rights,  so  deeply  rooted 
in  our  political  system  have  they  become.  It 
may  now  be  confidently  asserted  that  every- 
where in  America  and  Europe  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  some  form  or  other  is  a  funda- 
mental political  principle  of  almost  universal 
recognition.  Though  the  idea  has,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  had  able  defenders  almost  from 
the  beginning,  its  realization  in  practice  has 
been  the  work  of  the  past  century.  As  a  liv- 
ing, working  principle,  it  came  into  existence 
with  the  rise  of  popular  government  and 
reached  its  full  fruition  with  the  triumph  of 
democracy  of  which  it  is  a  logical  and  es- 
sential result. 

Differing  Meanings. — While  the  sovereignty 
of  the  jjeople  is  now  an  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized political  fact,  the  phrase  has  a  variety 
of  meanings  and  if  accepted  without  limitation 
or  condition,  it  may  lead  to  mischievous  results. 
To  hold  that  the  people  under  all  conditions 
and  circumstances  are  sovereign  would  be  to 
ignore  the  fundamental  distinction  between 
power  legally  possessed  and  exercised  and  pow- 
er unlawfully  exercised,  through  illegal  meth- 
ods. While  the  people  are  in  a  sense  the  de- 
pository of  the  supreme  power  in  the  state, 
they  may  rightfully  and  lawfully  exercise  it 
only  at  the  times,  in  the  modes  and  under  the 
conditions  which  they  have  themselves  pre- 
scribed and  pointed  out  in  the  constitution  and 
statutes,  and  any  attempt  to  exercise  their 
power  in  any  other  manner  would  be  revolu- 
tionary in  character  and  should  be  resisted  by 
the  legally  constituted  authorities. 

Again  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  as  here 
understood  has  reference  to  the  people  in  their 
legally    organized    capacity,    not   as   an    unor- 


ganized mass,  for  in  the  latter  case,  the  people 
would  be  acting  as  a  mob,  and  not  through 
legally  constituted  agencies.  Except  in  pure 
democracies  where  the  people  are  capable  of 
assembling  in  their  primary  capacity  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  tiieir  power  directly,  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  can  be  exercised  only 
through  representatives  or,  as  where  the  in- 
stitution of  tiie  initiative  and  referendum  pre- 
vails, tlirough  the  forms  of  a  general  election. 
In  practice  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  has 
reference  only  to  that  portion  of  society  which 
is  politically  enfranchised,  that  is,  the  elec- 
torate. In  a  still  narrower  sense,  it  might 
mean  only  that  portion  of  the  electorate  which 
actually  exercises  the  power  of  voting  in  a 
particular  case.  But  of  course  the  compelling 
influence  in  the  state  is  not  limited  to  those 
persons  who  have  a  right  to  vote.  It  may 
with  trutli  be  asserted  that  the  determining  In- 
fluence in  a  democratic  state  is  public  opinion, 
and  this  opinion  emanates  from  those  not  pos- 
sessing the  sufiFrage  as  well  as  from  those  who 
do.  Thus  in  a  broad  and  non-technical  sense, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  aggregate  sentiment 
of  the  community,  the  collective  opinion  of 
the  mass  of  the  population,  rather  than  that 
merely  of  the  electorate,  is  sovereign. 

That  which  from  hour  to  hour  in  everv  country 
governs  despotically  or  otherwise  produces  the 
obedience,  making  political  action  possible,  is  the 
accumulated  and  organized  sentiment  felt  toward 
inherited  institutions,  made  sacred  by  traditions : 
.  .  .  hence  it  is  undeniable  that,  taken  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  the  feeling  of  the  community 
is    the    sole   source    of    political    power. 

See  Political  Theories,  Axciext  and  Med- 
i.EVAL:  Political  Theories  of  ^Modern  Cox- 
tixental  Publicists;  Social  Compact  Theo- 
ry; Sovereigxty,  Theory  of. 

References:  J.  C.  Bluntschli.  Theory  of  the 
State  (1892),  VII,  ch.  ii;  T.  M.  Cooley,  Con- 
stitutional Limitations  (7th  ed.,  1903),  ch. 
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General  Definition. — The  term  "sovereignty," 
from  the  Latin  Suprema  poteMus.  superan- 
us,  seems  to  have  first  been  employed  by 
Bodin  in  his  celebrated  work,  De  la  Republiqne, 
published  in  1576.  although  the  idea  itself  is 
as  old  as  Aristotle.  Bodin  defined  sovereignty 
(Souverainete)   as  the  summa  in  cives  ac  sub- 


ditos,  legihusque  soluta  potestus,  the  supreme 
power  of  the  state  over  citizens  and  subjects, 
unrestrained  by  law.  Grotius,  who  later  dis- 
cussed the  subject,  defined  it  as  "the  supreme 
political  power  vested  in  liiin  whose  acts  are  not 
subject  to  any  other  and  whose  will  cannot  be 
overridden."     Blackstone  in  his  Commentaries 
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on  the  Lah:s  of  England  conceived  it  to  be 
'"the  supreme  autlionty  in  which  the  jura 
sumtni  imperii  reside,"  a  definition  later  quot- 
ed with  approval  by  Justice  Story  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  Supreme  Court.  Most  writers  agree 
that  it  is  the  original,  supreme  and  legally  un- 
limited power  which  exists  in  every  independ- 
ent political  community  to  command  and  com- 
pel obedience.  It  is  this  power  which  funda- 
mentally distinguishes  the  state  in  toto  genere 
from  all  other  associations  of  mankind  and 
which,  therefore,  constitutes  its  highest  and 
most   essential   characteristic. 

Sovereignty  may  reside  in  a  single  person, 
an  assembly  of  persons  or  in  the  people  them- 
selves, depending  upon  the  form  of  organiza- 
tion of  the  state,  though  in  practice,  it  is  no 
longer  exercised  by  a  single  individual  except 
in  the  few  remaining  absolute  monarchies  of 
Asia.  It  is  true  that  the  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  are  officially  designated  as  "sover- 
eigns," but  they  are  such  only  in  a  nominal 
or  titular  sense,  tlie  actual  sovereign  power 
being  either  in  the  parliament,  a  constituent 
assembly  or  in  the  electorate. 

Legal  and  Political  Sovereignty. — As  actual 
sovereignty  may  be  difstmguislied  from  titular 
sovereignty,  so  legal  sovereignty  may  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  political  sovereignty,  the  dis- 
tinction ijeing  mainly  the  difference  between 
the  juristic  and  the  popular  conceptions.  The 
legal  sovereign  is  that  authority  which  is  capa- 
ble of  formulating  and  expressing  in  legal  form 
the  supreme  will  of  the  state.  Its  commands, 
when  properly  formulated,  must  always  prevail 
even  against  tlie  expressed  will  of  the  elec- 
torate, the  principles  of  morality  or  the  pre- 
scriptions of  the  divine  law.  It  is  the  sover- 
eignty recognized  by  the  courts,  and  the  sov- 
ereignty to  which  the  law  attributes  legal 
force. 

But  behind  the  legal  sovereign — the  person  or 
assembly  which  alone  is  capable  of  laying  down 
supreme  legal  commands — is  a  power  whose 
mandates  when  clearly  expressed  througli  the 
forms  of  a  general  election  will  in  practice  be 
obeyed  by  the  legal  sovereign  and  whose  will 
must  ultimately  prevail  in  the  state.  Thi-j 
is  the  political  sovereign,  that  is  the  sovereign- 
ty of  tlie  electorate.  Though  incapable  of 
formulating  and  expressing  in  legal  form  the 
will  of  the  state,  except  where  the  principle 
of  the  pure  democracy  prevails,  its  rommands 
will,  nevertheless,  if  emphatically  pronounced 
and  fully  understood,  usually  be  obeyed  by  the 
legal  sovereign.  In  rnsi'  of  conlliet  l)etween 
the  two  wills,  that  of  the  legal  sovereign  takes 
precedence  in  practice  since  only  that  which 
has  been  embridied  in  legal  form  can  have  the 
force  of  law,  although,  in  faet,  it  may  not 
be  in  accord  with  the  actual  desires  of  the  peo- 
ple {see  SOVKKKIONTY  OF  THK  PKOIM-K).  "The 
legal  sovereign,"  says  I'rofessor  Ritchie,  "is 
tlie  lawyer's  sovereign  ffun  lawyer,  the  sovereign 
l<ev(md    wl;ieh    lawyers    and    courts    refuse    to 


look."  With  the  wishes  or  feelings  of  the 
electors,  the  lawyer  as  such  has  nothing  to 
do.  Certain  writers,  however,  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  distinction  between  legal  and  political 
sovereignty  on  the  ground  that  it  apparently 
involves  the  recognition  of  a  dual  sovere'gnty. 
But  in  reality  what  may  appear  to  be  two 
sovereignties  is,  in  fact,  but  two  forms  of 
manifestation  of  one  and  the  same  sovereignty, 
through  different  channels.  In  case  the  two 
do  not  harmonize,  that  is,  in  case  the  expressed 
will  of  the  legal  sovereign  is  different  from 
that  which  the  electorate  has  pronounced,  the 
legal  sovereign  should  be  reorganized  or  re- 
constituted by  means  of  a  new  election  in 
order  that  the  will  of  the  electorate  may  be 
made   to  prevail. 

The  distinction  between  legal  and  political 
sovereignty  is  most  prominent  in  countries  like 
Oreat  Britain  where  constitutional  and  statu- 
tory enactments  emanate  from  the  same  au- 
tliority  and  where  there  is  no  legal  distinction 
between  constitutional  and  statutory  law. 
riiere  the  Parliament  is  both  legislative  body 
and  constituent  assembly.  Legally  it  is  omnip- 
otent and  may  alter  the  constitution  by  the 
same  legal  processes  that  are  followed  in  the 
enactment  of  ordinary  legislation  and  with 
the  same  ease  and  facility.  It  is  thus  tlie 
legal  sovereign  of  the  empire  and  no  legal  au- 
thority exists  which  can  restrain  it  or  over- 
rule its  acts.  Yet  over  and  above  the  Parlia- 
ment there  is  the  electorate  whose  will  when 
pronounced  at  a  general  election  must  ulti- 
mately be  obeyed  by  Parliament.  The  lawyers 
do  not  recognize  this  sovereignty,  the  courts 
take  no  notice  of  it  and  even  the  Parliament 
itself  might  lawfully  ignore  and  resist  it,  but 
in  the  end  its  will  must  be  obeyed  if  the 
electorate  so  insists.  In  this  sense,  the  elec- 
torate rather  than  the  Parliament  is  the  sov- 
ereign. 

De  Facto  vs.  De  Jure  Sovereignty. — A  dis- 
tinction may  also  be  made  between  the  sov- 
ereignty which  is  actually  obeyed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, though  it  may  not  rest  on  a  strict  legal 
basis,  and  the  sovereignty  which  has  legal 
right  on  its  aide  but  which  may  be  temporarily 
excluded  or  disorganized  as  a  result  of  revolu- 
tion or  foreign  conquest.  Numerous  examples 
of  de  facto  .sovereignties  have  occurred  in  his- 
tory. Such  was  the  sovereignty  wielded  by 
Cromwell  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  that  of  Napoleon  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directory,  that  of  the  English 
convention  whicli  bestowed  the  crown  on  Will- 
iam and  .Mary,  and  that  of  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy from  18G1  to  1865.  De  jure  sovereign- 
tv,  on  till'  other  hand,  has  its  foundation  on 
law  rather  than  upon  physical  power,  and 
the  individual  or  assembly  by  whom  it  is  ex- 
ercised can  always  show  a  legal  right  to  rule, 
and  is.  therefore,  lawfully  entitled  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  the  inhabitants.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  sovereign  who  is  able  to  maintain  his  maa- 
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tery  by  force  usually  bocomos  in  tbc  course  of 
time  the  legal  sovereign  tlirougli  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  inhabitants  or  through  tiie  reor- 
ganization of  the  state.  Some  writers,  like 
Austin,  decline,  however,  to  recognize  the  dis- 
tinction between  de  jure  and  de  facto  sover- 
eignty for  the  reason  that  tiie  terms  "lawful" 
and  '"unlawful"  cannot  properly  be  employed  to 
describe  sovereignty.  The  only  law,  says  Aus- 
tin, by  which  a  person  or  body  of  persons  can 
be  sovereign  is  its  own  law  or  will,  and  to 
say  that  it  is  the  de  jure  sovereign  is  tanta- 
mount to  saying  that  it  is  legal  because  it 
declares  itself  to  be  so.  Governments,  Austin 
argues,  may  be  de  facto  or  de  jure,  but  sucli 
terms  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  describe 
the   nature   of   sovereignty. 

Attributes  of  Sovereignty. — The  distinctive 
characteristics  of  sovereignty  are  permanence, 
exclusiveness,  all  comprehensiveness,  inalien- 
ability, absoluteness  and  indivisibility.  Sov- 
ereignty does  not  cease  with  the  death,  dis- 
solution or  dispossession  of  the  person  or  body 
in  whom,  for  the  time  being  it  is  reposed, 
but  immediately  shifts  to  a  new  bearer, 
somewhat  as  the  center  of  gravity  changes 
from  one  part  of  a  physical  body  to  another 
whenever  it  undergoes  change.  By  virtue  of 
the  attribute  of  exclusiveness,  there  can  be 
but  one  sovereignty  in  the  state  at  the  same 
time.  To  hold  otherwise  would  bfe  to  deny 
the  principle  of  the  unity  of  sovereignty  and 
to  recognize  the  possibility  of  an  imperium  in 
imperio.  Sovereignty  is  all  comprehensive, 
that  is,  it  embraces  all  persons  or  associations 
within  the  state,  except  such  as  for  reasons  of 
public  policy  or  international  comity  the  state 
may  voluntarily  exempt  from  its  jurisdiction. 
Examples  of  such  persons  are  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives and  the  heads  of  other  states  who 
may  be  temporarily  within  its  territory.  Sov- 
ereignty is  generally  considered  to  be  inalien- 
able, that  is,  it  cannot  be  ceded  away  without 
self-destruction,  though  of  course  it  may  be 
shifted  to  a  new^  repository  or  abiding  place 
whenever  the  state  is  reorganized.  A  few 
writers,  however,  hold  a  contrary  view.  Sov- 
ereignty is  also  imprescriptible  that  is,  it  can- 
not be  lost  by  mere  lapse  of  time  as  property 
in  land  may  be  lost  by  prescription  at  private 
law. 

An  important  attribute  of  sovereignty  is  its 
quality  of  absoluteness,  that  is,  it  cannot  be 
legally  limited.  It  is  an  original  not  a  derived 
power  and  being  supreme  there  can  be  no  au- 
ority  above  it.  To  hold  that  it  is  capable  of 
being  limited  by  a  higher  power  is  a  contra- 
dictio  in  adjecto.  ]\Iany  writers,  however, 
recognize  the  existence  of  certain  moral  limi-  | 
tations  upon  sovereignty,  arising  from  the  na- 
tural and  inherent  rights  of  man.  rights  which, 
it  is  maintained,  belong  to  the  individual  in- 
dependently of  the  state  and  of  which  he  can- 
not justly  be  deprived  by  any  authority.  Other 
alleged    limitations    on    sovereigntv    are   those 
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arising  from  the  teachings  of  religion,  imme- 
morial custom,  long  established  traditions,  the 
rules  of  international  law,  etc.  But  in  legal 
ell'ect  they  are  no  limitations  at  all  except  in 
so  far  as  the  state  cliooses  to  recognize  them 
and  be  bound  by  their  prescriptions,  that  is, 
tliey  are  nothing  but  self-imposed  restrictions 
wliich  may  or  may  not  be  regarded.  Whatever 
autliority  is  capable  of  imposing  limitations 
ujxm  the  power  of  the  state  is  itself  sovereign; 
supreme  power,  limited  by  positive  law,  is,  as 
Austin  remarks,  a  flat  contradiction  in  terms. 
The  criticism  sometimes  made  against  the 
doctrine  of  unlimited  sovereignty,  namely,  that 
it  involves  the  legal  despotism  of  the  state  is 
not  well  founded.  Granting  that  sovereignty 
could  or  should  be  limited,  the  individual 
would  still  be  subject  to  that  which  imposes 
the  limitation.  John  Austin,  with  his  usual 
clearness  and  incisiveness,  stated  the  matter 
correctly  when  he  said: 

The  power  of  the  superior  sovereign  would  still 
be  absolutely  free  from  the  fetters  of  positive 
law.  B^'or  unless  the  imagined  restraints  were  ulti- 
mately imposed  by  a  sovereign  not  in  a  state  of 
subjection  to  a  higher  or  superior  sovereign,  a 
series  of  sovereigns  extending  to  infinity  would 
govern  the  imagined  community,  which  is  impos- 
sible and  absurd. 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  trying  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  sovereignty  is  incapable  of 
being  restricted.  It  is  necessary  to  recognize 
in  the  state  the  existence  of  a  power  to  which 
all  persons  and  things  are  subject,  and  the 
more  fully  sovereign  this  power,  the  more  se- 
cure and  permanent  must  be  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people. 

Indivisibility  of  Sovereignty. — Sovereignty, 
as  already  stated,  is  a  unity  and  cannot  be 
divided.  If  there  were  several  supreme  wills 
in  the  state,  each  empowered  to  lay  down  com- 
mands and  to  exact  obedience  from  the  inhabi- 
tants, conflicts  and  ultimate  paralysis  of  au- 
thority would  inevitably  result.  If  these  wills 
were  coordinate,  obviously  neither  could  be 
sovereign,  and  if  one  were  superior  and  the 
other  subordinate,  manifestly  the  former  would 
be  sovereign  and  the  latter  subject,  and  what 
would  appear  to  be  a  division  would  in  fact 
be  no  division  at  all.  This  truth  was  clearly 
stated  by  John  C.  Calhoun  in  his  Disquisition 
on  Government  where  he  declared  that  "sov- 
ereignty is  an  entire  thing;  to  divide  it  is  to 
destroy  it.  It  is  the  supreme  power  in  the 
state  and  we  might  just  as  well  speak  of  half 
a  square  or  half  a  triangle  as  of  half  a  sov- 
ereignty." The  theory  of  the  unity  of  sov- 
ereignty, however,  is  not  universally  accepted 
by  political  writers  and  jurists,  many  of  whom 
defend  the  principle  of  a  divided  sovereignty, 
especially  in  states  having  the  federal  system 
of  government.  In  the  United  States,  the 
doctrine  that  sovereignty  is  divided  between 
the  Union  and  the  states  which  compose  it,  was 
maintained  by  both  Hamilton  and  Madison  in 
the  Federalist  and  was  early  adopted  by  the 
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Supreme  Court.  It  has  also  received  the  ap- 
proval of  such  political  writers  as  Story, 
Cooley,  de  Tocqueville,  Wheaton,  Halleck, 
Hurd,  Bliss  and  others,  tliough,  as  already 
stated,  it  was  repudiated  by  Calhoun.  The 
opinion  now  generally  held  is  that  no  sucli 
division  exists,  but  what  the  states  retain  is 
mere  local  autonomy  or  local  self-government 
(see  State  Sovebeigxty).  Many  German 
writers  have  also  defended  the  divisibility 
theory,  among  them  being  Waitz,  von  Mohl, 
Bluntschli,  Brie,  Westerkamp,  Jellinek,  Born- 
hak,  Schulze  and  others.  But  if  we  adhere  to 
the  definition  of  sovereignty  laid  down  in  tlie 
beginning  of  this  article,  the  tiieory  of  a  dual 
sovereignty  cannot  be  accepted.  Neveretheless 
while,  according  to  our  view,  sovereignty  itself 
cannot  be  divided,  its  emanations  or  manifesta- 
tions may  be  divided  and  expressed  through 
different  channels.  Calhoun  clearly  expressed 
this  truth  when  he  said: 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  undprf3tanding'  how 
powers  appertaining  to  sovereignty  may  be  divided 
and  the  exercise  of  one  portion  be  delegated  to  one 
set  of  agents  and  another  portion  to  another,  or 
how  sovereignty  may  be  vested  in  one  man,  in  a 
few,  or  in  many.  Kut  how  sovereignty  itself,  the 
supreme  power,  can  be  divided  .  .  .  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive. 

In  federal  states,  therefore,  it  is  the  powers 
of  government  ratlier  tiian  sovereignty  that  are 
divided  and  distributed  between  two  different 
sets  of  organs;  the  supreme  will  itself  is  a 
unit  undivided  and  incapable  of  division. 

Essential  Attribute  of  the  State. — Some 
writers,  notably  Germans,  maintain  that  sov- 
ereignty is  not  a  necessary  constituent  of  tlie 
state,  in  short,  that  there  may  be  non-sovereign 
as  well  a^  sovereign  states.  According  to  these 
writers,  the  primary  test  of  state  life  is  not 
sovereignty,  not  the  power  of  8elf-det^»rmina- 
tion  and  independence  of  action,  but  the  power 
to  command  and  compel  obedience.  According 
to  tliis  view,  tiie  component  members  of  federal 
unions  may  rightfully  be  treated  as  states  since 
tliey  possess  all  the  marks  of  state  organiza- 
tion except  sovereignty,  and  indeed,  it  is  main- 
tained, they  possess  this  characteristic  to  a 
partial  extent.  Once  fully  sovereign,  thev 
joined  tliems«'lves  together  in  a  federation  and 
delegated  certain  powers  of  government  to  a 
central   organization,   but  they  did   not   cease 


thereby  to  be  states.  But  if  the  possession  of 
mere  local  autonomy  in  respect  to  certain 
matters  be  a  sutlicient  test  of  the  state  char- 
acter, the  distinction  between  provinces,  mu- 
nicipalities and  other  local  bodies,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  states,  on  tlie  other,  disappears  or 
becomes  indistinct.  If  mere  power  to  lay 
down  commands  and  exact  obedience  thereto 
be  a  sound  test  of  statehood,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  why  the  self-governing  colonies  of  England 
as  well  as  the  component  members  of  federal 
unions  do  not  equally  possess  the  characteris- 
tics of  states  ( see  State,  Theory  of  ) . 

Whether  sovereignty  is  an  essential  constitu- 
ent of  tiie  state  must  depend  largely  upon  our 
conception  of  the  nature  of  the  state  and 
of  sovereignty  itself.  If  we  accept  the  principle 
of  a  divided  sovereignty  together  with  tiie  idea 
that  the  state  is  merely  a  community  possess- 
ing wide  powers  of  local  autonomy,  the  exist- 
ence of  non-sovereign  states  logically  follows. 
But  if  we  adhere  to  the  definition  of  the  state 
laid  down  elsewliere  in  this  work  (see  the 
State,  Theory  of),  and  maintain  the  unity 
of  sovereignty,  the  existence  of  a  state  without 
sovereignty  is  inconceivable.  Such  a  commun- 
ity is  in  reality  nothing  but  a  dependency  or 
part  of  anotiier  state. 

See  Political  Science;  Popular  Sovereign- 
ty; State  Sovereignty;  State,  Theory  of-, 
United  States  as  a  Federal  State;  and  un- 
der Political  Theories. 
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From  1775  to  1808.— The  ruling  motive  of 
Spanish  dijilonuicy  in  regard  to  America  was 
fear  of  ,\nglo-Saxon  aggressiveness.  From  the 
reeoiiMtructidn  of  1783  the  North  American 
frontiers  of  Spain  marclied  with  those  of  the 
United  States  from  Canada  southward  and 
tlience  eastward  to  the  .\tiantie.  Spain  had  res- 
ohit«'ly  withheld  from  alliance  with  the  United 
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States  during  the  Revolution;  and  it  was  1795 
lu'forc  a  treaty  was  made  which  allowed  the 
right  of  navigation  of  tlie  Mississippi  through- 
out its  length.  The  treaty  of  1795  wa.s  far  from 
settling  all  outstanding  questions.  Spain  was 
now.  and  for  twenty  years  to  follow,  iinder  the 
liecl  of  revolutionary  France.  Slie  was  forced 
to  lend   herself  to  the   French   despoilment   of 
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American  sliipping.  ami  thus  arose  large 
claims  for  compensation.  In  addition  Spanish 
vessels  in  the  West  Indies  operated  on  their 
own  account  in  a  fasliion  largely  piratical.  The 
general  revolt  of  the  South  American  prov- 
inces led  to  a  long  period  of  privateering 
shared  in  by  vessels  illegally  fitted  out  in  the 
United  States  to  cruise  under  the  flags  of  the 
revolted  provinces;  and  the  transfer  of 
Louisiana  kept  the  diplomacy  of  the  two 
countries  at  fever  lieat  for  years.  Notwith- 
standing some  knowledge  of  the  secret  trans- 
fer to  France  by  Spain  in  1800  JelTerson,  on 
May  11,  1802,  offered  to  guarantee  to  Spain 
her  possessions  beyond  the  Mississippi  if  she 
would  cede  the  island  of  New  Orleans;  the 
whole  of  Louisiana  became  ours.  An  unfound- 
ed claim  by  the  American  Government  to 
West  Florida  led  to  taking  actual  possession 
in  1811  to  1814,  a  proceeding  practically  jus- 
tified, however,  by  the  anarchy  which  prevailed 
in  the  region. 

From  1808  to  1823. — Spain,  also,  was  anar- 
chic during  the  French  occupation  from  1808 
to  1814.  During  the  War  of  1812  a  British 
force,  without  consent  from  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities, occupied  Pensacola.  Jackson  drove 
out  the  British  and  in  1814  temporarily  oc- 
cupied the  place.  Spanish  sovereignty  was 
again  ignored  in  1818  when  Jackson  pursued 
the  Indians  into  Florida,  seized  St.  Marks, 
Pensacola  and  Fort  Barrancas,  and  sent  the 
garrison  to  Cuba.  Spain  vainly  protested  but 
the  vigorous  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
brought  Spain  to  renew  previously  pending 
negotiations  for  the  Floridas,  resulting  in  the 
treaty  of  Feb.  22,  1819,  by  which  Spain  gave  up 
all  claim  to  both  East  and  West  Florida.  The 
United  States  accepted  the  Sabine  as  a  western 
boundary,  thence  to  its  head,  thence  north  to 
the  Red  River,  along  the  latter  to  longitude 
100°,  north  to  the  Arkansas,  following  its 
south  bank  to  its  head,  thence  north  to  latitude 
42°  and  thence  west  to  the  Pacific.  After  a 
troublesome  delay  ratifications  were  exchanged 
February  22,  1821. 

Meanwhile  the  Spanish-American  empire  had 
been  crumbling  away.  The  home  country  was 
helpless.  An  attempt  in  1823  to  extend  the 
efforts  of  the  Holy  Alliance  to  the  resubjuga- 
tion  of  Spanish-America  led  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Monroe  doctrine  (see). 

From  1823  to  I860.— Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
only  remained  to  Spain  and  on  the  aff'airs  of 
the  former  hinged  most  of  the  succeeding  dif-  \ 
Acuities  of  Spain  with  the  United  States.  At  ' 
that  time  there  existed  a  morbid  fear  of  the 
transfer  of  Cuba  to  England  or  France,  which 
would  mean  a  powerful  rival  on  the  flank  of  the 
United  States,  and  freedom  to  the  blacks,  a  sit- 
uation on  which  the  condition  of  Hayti  threw 
a  lurid  light  and  which  offered  dangerous  sug- 
gestions of  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  the  south- 
ern states.  Hence  assurance  was  given  Spain 
in  1840  and  several  times  later,  that  she  could 
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"securely  depend  upon  the  United  States  to 
aid  in  preserving  or  recovering"  the  island. 

In  1848  the  American  government  changed 
its  policy  and  made  proposals  to  purchase 
Cuba.  Now  began  an  era  of  Cuban  insurgency 
and  lilil)ustering  which  endeil  only  witli  the 
war  of  1898.  The  Mexican  ^^'ar  gave  impetus 
to  the  idea  of  revolt  in  Cuba  wliicli  was  foment- 
ed by  four  unsuccessful  attempts  by  Narciso 
Lopez.  The  first  was  in  1848,  the  second  in 
1849,  against  which  President  Taylor  prompt- 
ly issued  a  warning  proclamation.  In  1850 
Lopez  made  a  third  attempt,  aided  moral- 
ly by  southern  sentiment  and  materially  by 
prominent  men.  His  expedition  landed,  but 
no  signs  of  support  were  shown.  Returning 
to  the  Laiited  States  Lopez  was  tried  for  vio- 
lation of  the  neutrality  laws,  but  escaped  pun- 
ishment. A  Spanish  vessel  seized  two  of  his 
vessels  in  Yucatan — not  Spanish  territory — ■ 
and  condemned  the  crews  and  vessels,  the  Unit- 
ed States  weakly  acquiescing.  Lopez's  fourth 
expedition  in  1851  landed  with  480  men  mostly 
Americans.  The  whole  force  surrendered. 
Lopez  and  53  others  were  garroted  at  Havana. 
This  led  to  an  attack  at  New  Orleans  on  the 
Spanish  consulate  by  a  mob. 

In  1851  the  American  Government  declined 
a  remarkable  proposal  for  joint  action  by 
England  and  France  "to  prevent  by  force  any 
adventurers  of  any  nation  from  landing  with 
hostile  intent  upon  the  island  of  Cuba."  A 
tripartite  agreement  was  then  proposed.  All 
three  to  disclaim  "now  and  hereafter  all  in- 
tention to  obtain  possession  of  the  island  of 
Cuba."  This  was  answered  (1853)  in  an  ef- 
fective note  by  Secretary  of  State  Edward 
Everett. 

In  1854  the  seizure  of  the  mail  steamer 
Black  Warrior  on  an  unjust  charge  of  violat- 
ing the  customs  regulations,  nearly  brought 
war.  The  Spanish  authorities  settled  with  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  while  the  government  recla- 
mation   was    still    pending. 

The  United  States  now  began  a  systematic 
policy  of  Cuban  annexation;  failing  to  bring 
it  about  by  the  Black  Warrior  episode,  the 
Pierce  administration  directed  Buchanan,  Ma- 
son and  Soule,  ministers  to  England,  France 
and  Spain,  to  meet  and  consult  regarding  Cu- 
ba. The  outcome  was  the  so-called  Ostend 
Manifesto  (see)  which  advocated  taking  Cuba 
by  force  if  Spain  would  not  sell.  The  docu- 
ment was  not  approved  by  the  administration, 
and  the  times  did  not  favor  either  purchase  or 
seizure. 

From  1861  to  1878. — During  the  American 
Civil  War  Spain  attempted  to  reconquer  Santo 
Domingo,  which  was  naturally  disapproved  by 
the  United  States.  Not  until"  1868  when  Cuba 
revolted  against  Spain  was  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican situation  again  acute.  The  diplomatic 
difficvilties  were  accentuated  by  savage  edicts 
of  the  Cuban  Governor-General,  by  the  con- 
fiscation   of    property    of   American    citizens — • 
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mostly  of  Cuban  birth — and  by  the  general 
ruthlessne&s  with  wliicli  the  war  was  waged 
on  both  sides.  When  Grant  became  President 
in  1869  he  favored  intervention  and  was  with 
difficulty  dissuaded  by  Secretary  Fish  from  a 
proclamation  recognizing  belligerency.  Never- 
theless the  L'^nited  States  made  vigorous  rep- 
resentations to  the  Spanish  Government  and 
profiFered  its  good  offices  toward  a  peace  based 
on  the  independence  of  Cuba.  The  Spanish 
Government  of  the  moment  was  a  regency  with 
General  Prim,  practically  dictator.  He  fav- 
ored the  sale  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  and 
his  temporary  absence  at  a  critical  time  seems 
to  have  caused  the  break  down  of  the  scheme. 
In  1870  Amadeo  was  made  king;  Prim's  as- 
sassination almost  at  once  followed;  there- 
after there  was  no  question  of  sale. 

Filibustering  from  the  United  States  was 
active  throughout  the  war;  the  most  notable 
case  being  that  of  the  Virginius  {see).  Her 
pursuit  and  capture  on  the  high  seas,  October 
31,  1873,  and  the  slaughter  of  her  captain  and 
53  of  her  crew  at  Santiago,  created  violent 
feeling.  The  American  fleet  was  concentrated 
at  Key  West  and  the  American  minister  liad 
demanded  his  passports  when  Spain  yielded 
to  the  American  demands  and  restored  the 
ship. 

The  Cuban  war  with  every  mutual  brutality 
continued.  In  November,  1875,  Mr.  Fish  sent  to 
Caleb  Gushing,  then  minister  at  Madrid,  and 
confidentially  to  all  American  ministers  in  Eu- 
rope, a  despatch  wiiich  became  famous  as  "No. 
266,"  declaring  the  necessity  of  foreign  inter- 
ference in  Cuban  affairs,  if  war  was  to  be 
avoided  between  the  United  States  and  Spain. 
This  is  the  only  suggestion  by  the  United 
States  that  Cuba  was  an  international  ques- 
tion, and  that  its  status  should  be  determined 
by  international  agreement.  War  would  cer- 
tainly have  then  occurred  had  the  President 
not  held  the  situation  firmly  in  his  hands  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  Congress.  January  12, 
1877,  a  protocol  was  signed  at  Madrid  matcing 
persons  charged  with  sedition,  conspiracy,  etc., 
in  Cuba  subject  only  to  courts  of  ordinary 
jurisdiction  unless  captured  with  arms  in 
hand,  an  agreement  which  became  of  momen- 
tous importance  in  the  insurrection  of  1895. 
In  1878  Martinez  Campos,  a  wise  and  large- 
minded  officer,  cfTected  peace  in  Cuba  on  a 
basis  of  emanripatinn  of  the  slaves. 

From  1879  to  1897.— During  the  next  period 
the  relations  with  Spain  turned  chiefly  on 
Cuban  rommorcr,  which  was  subject  to  regula- 
tions intended  to  throw  the  trade  into  the 
hands  of  Spanish  merchants.  In  1891  a  com- 
mrrrial  treaty  was  nepotiated.  Its  abroga- 
tion in  1H94,  wliicli  l)r<)uglit  deep  distress  to 
the  Cuban  sugar  industry,  was  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  fm:il  revolt.  Many  Cubans  were 
now  seeking  naturalization  in  the  United 
States  and  then  returning  to  Cuba  where  they 
claimed    special    privileges. 


The  revolt  of  1895,  prepared  and  aided  by 
a  Cuban  Junta  in  the  United  States,  renewed 
the  difficult  situation  of  1868-1878  though  in 
acuter  form.  The  insurgents  ruthlessly  dev- 
astated every  plantation  which  kept  in  opera- 
tion, on  the  plea  of  making  the  island  value- 
less to  Spain.  The  displaced  laborers  largely 
joined  the  insurgents.  There  was  more  humane 
treatment  of  prisoners,  by  both  sides,  than  in 
the  first  war.  The  strenuous  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  filibustering  were  aid- 
ed but  little  by  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cuba. 
The  devastation,  though  chiefly  by  the  Cubans, 
and  the  misery  of  the  reconcentrados,  produced 
violent  feeling  in  the  United  States.  The 
Cleveland  administratior,  while  showing  admi- 
rable restraint,  upheld  firmly  the  rights  of  our 
citizens  in  Cuba,  most  of  whom  were  of  Cuban 
birth.  The  good  offices  of  the  United  States 
were  offered  in  a  note  of  Secretary  Olney's 
on  April  4,  1896.  The  rejection  of  this  offer 
proved  the  knell  of  Spanish  authority  in  Cuba. 
Tlie  petty  case  of  tiie  filibustering  schooner 
Competitor  and  the  five  unimportant  persons 
seized  on  board,  aroused  Americans  and  did  no 
good  to  Spain. 

President  Cleveland's  last  message  ( 1897 ) 
justly  claimed  that  there  had  been  a  vigorous 
patrol  against  filibusters  and  suits  in  the 
courts  against  transgressors  of  the  neutrality 
laws;  and  that  he  had,  while  maintaining 
American  rights,  preserved  not  unkindly  rela- 
tions with  Spain.  The  message  closed  with  a 
deep  note  of  warning  to  Spain. 

War  with  Spain,  1898.— The  McKinley  ad- 
ministration came  into  power  in  March,  1897, 
upon  a  declaration  in  the  platform  of  the 
party,  "that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  actively  use  its  influence  and 
good  offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  independ- 
ence to  the  island."  John  Sherman,  long  one 
of  the  most  violent  in  Congress  against  Spain, 
was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  but  the  af- 
fairs of  the  department,  on  account  of  Sher- 
n.an's  long  continued  bad  health,  were  mainly 
in  the  liands  of  Assistant  Secretary  Day,  soon, 
liimself,  to  become  Secretary  of  State.  General 
Woodford  was  sent  as  minister  to  Spain,  with 
tlie  understanding  that  he  was  to  do  his  ut- 
most toward  a  peaceful  solution  of  difficulties. 
On  November  25,  1897,  decrees  were  signed 
extending  to  the  Antilles  all  the  rights  of 
S[)aniards  and  offering  a  large  scheme  of  au- 
tonomy. President  McKinley  made  a  sincere 
effort  to  keep  the  peace  and  in  his  message 
promised,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was 
concerned,  that  autonomy  sliould  have  a  fair 
trial. 

Events,  however,  worked  for  war.  The  in- 
tensity of  American  feeling  against  Spain,  ac- 
tively fomented  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
prea.^.  aroused  the  Cubans  anew.  They  scouted 
the  proffered  aufononiv.  as  did  also  the  Span- 
ish party  represented  by  the  volunteers.  A 
private   lctt4'r   of   Sefior   Depuy   de   Lome,   the 
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Spanish  minister  at  Washington,  criticising 
tlie  President,  was  i)urloined  and  published  in 
an  intlammatory  transhition  which  caused  De 
Lome's  withdrawal.  February  15,  the  Maine, 
(see)   was  blown  up  in  the  harbor  of  Havana. 

General  Woodford  continued  his  efforts  for 
peace  and  secured  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, on  April  9,  ISilS,  what  that  Government 
considered  an  acceptance  of  American  de- 
mands. A  suspension  of  hostilities  (not  ac- 
cepted by  the  Cubans)  was  declared  in  Cuba, 
and  Woodford  was  now  certain  of  peace.  Two 
days  later  McKinley  sent  a  militant  message 
to  Congress  which  in  effect  was  a  declaration 
of  war,  made  certain  by  handing  the  sub- 
ject of  Spanish  relations  over  to  Congress. 
Only  at  the  end  did  the  President  mention  the 
yielding  of  Spain  to  all  the  demands  officially 
placed  before  her;  though  the  fact  of  Spain's 
yielding  gives  good  ground  for  criticism  of  the 
President's  course,  sober  judgment  will  prob- 
ably approve  his  action  as  best  in  its  results 
for  all  concerned.  It  perhaps  but  anticipated 
a  necessity  which  would  probably  have  come 
after  an  harrassing  continuance  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  existed. 

A  joint  resolution,  April  19,  1898,  declared 
that  the  people  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be,  free  and  independent,  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  demand 
that  the  Government  of  Spain  relinquish  its 
authority  in  the  island.  To  this  end  the  Pres- 
ident was  "directed  and  empowered  to  use  the 
entire  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States.  ..."  A  few  days  later  war  was  de- 
clared to  exist   from   and    including   April   21. 

After  113  days  of  hostilities  a  peace  protocol 
was  signed  at  Washington  (August  12,  189S). 
As  soon  as  arrangements  could  be  made  the 
peace  commission  met  at  Paris.  The  result 
was  the  signing  of  a  treaty  on  December  10, 
1898,  by  which  Spain  relinquished  sovereignty 
over  Cuba,  yielded  Porto  Rico  and  other  is- 
lands in  the  West  Indies,  and  Guam  as  by 
conquest,  and  ceded  the  Philippines,  the  United 
States  paying  $20,000,000  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  indemnity  for  what  was  really 
a  forced  purchase,  tlie  United  States  having 
no  claim  upon  the  Philippines  by  conquest,  as 
the  successful  attack  upon  Manila  came  a  few 
hours  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  peace 
protocol. 

See  Annexations  to  the  United  States; 
Commercial  Policy  and  Relations  of  the 
United  States  ;  Cuba  and  Cuban  Diplomacy  ; 
Filibusters  to  Aid  Insubrections  ;  Florida 
Annexation;  L'Amistad  Case;  Latin  Amer- 
ica; Louisiana  Annexation;  Mexico;  Mi- 
randa Project:  Monroe  Doctrine;  Treaties 
of  the  United  States  :  West  Florida  ;  West 
Indies,    Diplomatic    Relations    with. 

F.  E.  Chadwick. 
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SPEAKER  IN  STATE  LEGISLATURES. 
In  every  one  of  the  states,  the  lower  branch 
of  the  legislature  elects  its  own  presiding  of- 
ficer. His  title,  in  each  case,  is  the  "speaker." 
For  the  most  part,  his  functions  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  house  over  which  he  presides. 
New  York  makes  the  speaker  ex  officio  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  the  land  office.  Eleven 
of  the  states  stipulate  tiiat  the  speaker  shall 
stand  next  to  the  president  of  the  senate  in 
tlie  line  of  succession,  if  the  governor's  chair 
falls  vacant. 

Because  of  the  relatively  large  size  of  the 
lower  branch  of  the  legislature  and  because  it 
elects  its  own  presiding  officer,  the  speaker- 
ship in  the  state  house  of  representatives  has 
developed  along  similar  lines  to  those  of  the 
speakership  in  Congress.  The  speaker  appoints 
the  house  committees,  determines  in  his  discre- 
tionary interpretation  of  parliamentary  law 
who  ma,v  and  who  may  not  address  the  house, 
and  decides  points  of  order.  In  all  these  func- 
tions he  acts  as  a  party  leader. 

In  several  state  legislatures,  notably  in  New 
York,  through  the  committee  on  rules  strong 
speakers  have  followed  their  congressional 
model  closely  in  effecting  a  centralization  of 
legislative  power.  In  boss-ruled  states,  speak- 
ers have  at  times  worked  in  systematic  alliance 
with  corrupt  or  narrowly  factional  interests. 
The  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  legislatures  have 
afforded  notable  instances  of  measures  "gaveled 
through"  by  speakers  with  a  cynical  dis- 
regard not  only  of  the  opposition  but  also  of 
the  minority  within  their  own  party,  such  as 
has  never  been  shown  in  Congress.  The  speak- 
ership is  often  a  stepping-stone  to  higher  of- 
fice. As  presiding  officer  and  party  leader  in 
a  house  of  from  100  to  400  members,  seventy 
to  ninety  per  cent  of  whom  have  had  no  legis- 
lative experience,  a  man  of  skill  and  tact  can 
build  up  a  formidable  personal  following. 

See  Closure;  Filibustering  in  Legisla- 
tion ;  Rules  of  Legislati\'e  Bodies  :  Rules  of 
State  Legislatures;  State  Assembly. 

References:  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Am.  Legislatures 
(1907),  162-165,  261-263;  S.  P.  Orth,  "Our 
State  Legislatures"  in  Atlantic  Monthly.  XCIV 
(1904),  728-739.  G.  H.  Haynes. 

SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE.  Colonial  Back- 
ground.— Next  to  the  President  the  Speaker 
has  for  about  a  century  been  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  frequently  the  most  conspicuous. 
When  after  the  Civil  War,  there  sprang  up  a 
literature  of  criticism  on  American  institu- 
tions, one  of  the  most  frequent  was  that  the 
Speaker  was  not  an  impartial  moderator,  as 
is  the  case  in  Great  Britain.  This  was  sup- 
posed to  show  a  decline  in  government;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  political  status  of  the 
•Speaker  is  a  direct  reflection  of  the  experience 
of  the  American  colonies  and  states.  The  colo- 
nial   speakers    were    commonly    heads    of    the 
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opposition  to  the  governor,  because  since  the 
governor  was  out  of  the  direct  control  of  the 
assembly  it  was  necessary  to  have  some  central 
point  for  the  crystallization  of  public  senti- 
ment. 

The  Speaker  of  the  national  House  was  left 
free  to  develop  this  tradition;  the  Constitu- 
tion takes  him  for  granted  in  its  clauses,  set- 
ting forth  simply  "that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  chose  their  Speaker  and  other 
officers"  (Art.  I,  Sec.  ii,  H  15).  The  Speaker 
is  hardly  known  to  the  statute  law  except  in 
a  few  acts  creating  commissions  and  other 
bodies  of  which  he  shall  be  a  member.  The  au- 
thority and  power  of  the  Speaker  therefore  de- 
pend entirely  upon  tradition,  in  part  system- 
atized in  formal  rules. 

Notable  Speakers. — Historically  the  great 
power  of  the  Speaker  begins  in  a  vote  of  Jan- 
uary 13,  1790,  that  "all  committees  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker,  unless  otherwise 
directed  by  the  House"  which  remained  the 
almost  unvarying  practice  of  the  House  till 
1910.  The  first  distinct  party  Speaker  was 
Theodore  Sedg^vick,  chosen  by  the  Federalists 
in  1795.  The  first  Speaker  who  was  legislative 
head  of  the  House  was  Nathaniel  Macon  from 
1801  to  1807.  The  first  Speaker  to  comprehend 
the  power  that  he  could  exercise  over  debates 
by  his  application  of  the  rules  was  Henry  Claj', 
first  elected  in  1811.  The  first  Speaker  t  >  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  opposition  to  a 
President  was  Clay,  in  his  advocacy  of  a  more 
stirring  Latin-American  policy  during  Mon- 
roe's presidency.  The  first  Speaker  to  under- 
take the  control  of  legislation,  through  ap- 
pointments to  the  standing  committees,  was 
Henry   Clay. 

Among  the  great  names  in  the  speakership 
since  Clay's  last  service  in  1825.  have  been 
Andrew  Stevenson  of  \'irgiiua;  James  K.  Polk, 
later  President:  Robert  C.  Winthrop  in  whose 
term  is  the  first  conclusive  evidence  of  a  sys- 
tem of  controlling  the  fioor  by  declining  to 
recognize  people  who  were  not  on  his  list;  Na- 
thaniel P.  Banks,  the  first  Republican  Speaker; 
Schuyler  Colfax,  later  Vice-President;  James 
G.  Blaine,  six  years  Speaker,  and  later  can- 
didate for  the  presidency,  who  mucli  resembled 
Henry  Clay  in  his  methods;  John  G.  Carlisle 
of  Kentucky;  Thomas  B.  Reed  of  Maine  the 
so-called  "Czar  of  tlie  TIou.se";  and  Joseph  (J. 
Cannon  of  Illinois.  It  is  not  a  mere  accident 
that  only  one  of  these  Speakers  eventually 
came  to  the  presidency;  the  Speaker  is  likely  to 
arouse  strong  antagonism  within  bis  own  party 
and  thereby  weakens  his  popularity.  M,r. 
Blaine  was  defeated  for  the  pn-sidency  in  1884 
by   tlie  citation  of   some  of  his  own   decisions. 

Reasons  for  Power. — For  the  importance  of 
the  Speakr-r  there  are  various  reasrtns  arising 
out  of  the  nature  of  the  i-'ederal  (i(iv<'r'inM'nt. 
The  House  is  a  large  body,  has  grown  from 
05  memlwrH  in  178J)  to  4.T4  in  UM.T.  nnd  is 
engulfed    in    a    mass    of    unassorted    bills    and 
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propositions.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  on  its 
business  without  the  sharp  and  steady  guid- 
ance of  a  man  of  power.  In  order  to  get  any- 
where, the  members  must  concede  to  tlie  Speak- 
er the  right  to  make  decisions  which  distribute 
the  time  of  the  House,  affect  its  opportunity 
to  consider  and  amend  measures,  and  even 
to  select  the  measures  upon  which  they  are 
to  vote.  The  fairest  minded  Speaker  is 
obliged  to  be  quick  and  arbitrary  if  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House  is  to  go  forward. 

Anotlier  reason  for  a  powerful  Speaker  is 
the  lack  of  concentration  of  executive  and  leg- 
islative power.  The  English  have  surmounted 
that  difilculty  by  a  parliamentary  system  in 
which  the  ministry  headed  by  the  prime  min- 
ister is  responsible  for  drafting,  introducing 
and  pressing  to  a  vote  all  the  public  measures. 
The  prime  minister  appeals  to  the  electorate 
for  support  because  he  has  urged  or  will  urge 
a  particular  kind  of  measure.  In  the  Congres- 
sional system  that  responsibility  must  be  taken 
ijy  a  comparatively  small  body  of  legislators 
of  whom  the  Speaker  is  the  obvious  leader,  or 
it  will  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  elected 
representatives  by  the  executive  head  of  the 
Government. 

A  third  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  Speak- 
er's power  is  because  it  is  a  convenient  means 
of  relating  Congress  to  the  party  system.  The 
Speaker  is  presumably  and  usually  one  of  the 
most  vigorous  members  of  tlie  majority  party, 
experienced  not  only  in  debate  and  in  parlia- 
mentary usage,  but  in  fighting  the  party's  bat- 
tles before  the  voters.  He  has  at  heart  not 
only  the  doing  of  business,  but  the  restraint 
of  business,  if  what  is  proposed  is  harmful  to 
his  party.  The  Speaker,  therefore,  performs 
a  function  much  needed  in  the  United  States, 
namely,  the  control  of  legislation  through  an 
official  who  holds  a  great  office;  and  at  the  same 
time  takes  responsibility  for  party  views  and 
I)arty  votes. 

The  Speaker  has  become  specially  necessary 
because  of  the  clumsy  financial  system  of  Con- 
gress: tax  bills  may  be  reported  l)y  several 
different  committees;  appropriation  bills  are 
invariably  reported  by  half  a  dozen  different 
committees  who  act  without  concert,  and  with 
very  little  regard  to  the  probable  state  of  the 
treasury.  The  Speaker  has,  therefore  assumed 
a  consideral)le  budgetary  resi)onsibility  by  con- 
stituting committees  with  a  view  to  their  favor- 
ing or  disfavqring  expenditures,  and  by  refus- 
ing to  allow  finance  bills  to  come  to  a  vote 
unless   they   are   framed   to  suit   him. 

Election  and  Duties. — The  Speaker  is  chosen 
at  the  beginning  of  each  C<Migress  by  ninjority 
vote  and  serves  for  about  sixteen  months  un- 
less Congress  is  called  for  an  extra  .session 
during  tin-  summer  or  fall  after  the  expiration 
of  its  predecessor.  If  the  party  remains  in 
power,  the  Speaker- expects  to  In*  contimied  in 
that  office  for  several  terms.  lie  has  a  salary 
of  .$12,000  a  year  and  some  privileges  sucl' 
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as  tlic  enjoyment  of  a  government  automobile. 
He  aituallv  i>rosides  much  of  the  time,  thoujrh 
he  may  aiul  frequontly  does  designate  a  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  whole  (see).  He 
has  the  allirmative  privileges  of  other  memhers, 
especially  the  right  to  introduce  measures,  take 
part  in  debate,  and  to  vote.  If  a  tie  exist 
without  his  vote,  he  may  break  it.  The  great 
power  of  the  Speaker  is  exercised  chielly 
through  the  following  prerogatives,  some  of 
which  are  not  expressed  even  in  the  rules,  but 
are  matters  of  custom : 

(1)  As  presiding  officer  he  enforces  the 
rules  of  order,  deciding  not  only  what  ques- 
tion is  before  the  House  ( subject  to  re- 
versal by  a  majority  vote)  but  what  per- 
son has  the  floor,  from  which  there  is  no 
appeal.  Hence,  lie  may,  and  frequently 
does,  refuse  to  recognize  a  member  because 
he  knows  that  he  wishes  to  propose  or  urge 
something  to  which  the  Speaker  is  opposed, 
or  simply  because  he  does  not  like  him.  (2) 
The  Speaker  has  had,  since  the  revised  rules 
of  1S90  drawn  up  by  Speaker  Thomas  B.  Reed, 
the  right  to  refuse  to  entertain  dilatory  mo- 
tions, and  the  right  to  count  a  quorum  by 
including  persons  jiresent  but  not  voting.  This 
gives  the  Speaker  power  to  break  through  fil- 
ibustering tactics.  (3)  By  his  appointment 
of  committees  the  Speaker  conferred  highly 
prized  privileges,  and  at  the  same  time  kept 
his  hand  upon  legislation;  for  practically  no 
measure  is  considered  by  Congress  unless  con- 
sidered by  a  standing  committee.  This  gives 
the  Speaker  something  like  the  British  pre- 
mier's power  to  construct  legislation.  (4) 
Through  his  power  to  construe,  and  apply  the 
rules,  and  to  control  the  floor,  the  Speaker  has 
practically  a  veto  power  on  all  measures  that 
come  before  the  House,  and  exercises  it  as  a 
party  potentate,  presumably  in  conference 
with  brother  party  leaders  in  the  Senate,  and 
with  the  President,  if  of  the  same   party. 

Effect  of  Insurgency. — The  traditional  and 
continued  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  Speaker  tends  to  efficiency,  but  it  also 
tends  toward  a  rigid  party  discipline.  Mem- 
bers who  oppose  the  Speaker  have  felt  that 
they  were  marked  for  poor  committee  places, 
and  harsh  treatment  of  their  bills.  In  March 
1910.  about  40  Republican  "insurgents"  joined 
with  most  of  the  Democrats  to  reverse  a  formal 
decision  made  by  Speaker  Cannon.  After  a 
four  days'  contest  the  organization  of  the 
House  was  so  altered  that  the  Speaker  was 
left  off  the  committee  on  rules.  Inasmuch  as 
the  Democrats  had  voted  for  this  measure, 
when  they  organized  the  House  in  1911  and 
Champ  Clark  was  elected  Speaker,  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  was  made  (as  in  the  Sen- 
ate) nominally  by  ballot  and  the  Speaker  was 
thus  shorn  of  two  of  his  most  important  pow- 
ers. It  remains  to  be  seen  wiiether  or  no  the 
House  will  drift  back  to  the  old  conditions  ' 
which  ensure  vigor  and  despatch  of  business.  , 
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though  at  the  cost  of  the  initiative  of  the 
individual  members. 

See  iLosuuE;  Committee  System  in  the 
United  States;  Congress;  Congressional 
Government;  House  of  Represent.vtives; 
Legislature  and  Legislative  Reform;  Pre- 
vious Question  ;  Recognition  ;  Reports  of 
Committees;  Representatives  in  Congress; 
Rules  of  Congress;  Rules  of  Legislative 
Bodies;  and  speakers  by  name. 

References:  :M.  P.  Follett,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  (1896);  A.  B.  Hart, 
"Speaker  as  Premier"  in  Practieal  Essays  on 
Atn.  Government  (1894);  H.  B.  Fuller,  Speak- 
ers of  the  House  (1909)  ;  J.  G.  Blaine,  Twenty 
Years  of  Congress  (1884-1886);  S.  S.  Cox, 
lltree  Deeades  of  Federal  Legislation  (1885); 
T.  B.  Reed,  '"How  the  House  Does  Business"  in 
\o.  Am.  Rev.,  CLXIV  (1897),  641,  612; 
lives  of  the  Speakers,  esp.  Macon,  Clay,  Polk, 
Winthrop,  Banks,  Colfax,  Blaine,  Carlisle, 
Reed,  Cannon;  Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  48,  138, 
165,  1911,  177,  241;  J.  Bryce,  Arn.  Com- 
monicealth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  I,  51,  133,  140,  402; 
S.  W.  McCall,  TJie  Business  of  Congress 
(1911)  ;  A.  C.  Hinds,  Precedents  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  (1907),  House  Manual 
(1909).  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS,  DIVISION  OF.  Special 
agents  are  employed  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment (see)  to  check  the  work  of  the  collectors 
of  customs  and  to  perform  special  services  with 
respect  to  customs  questions  which  may  arise 
in  their  several  districts.  Special  agents  have 
been  particularly  active  in  the  detecting  of 
fraudulent  practices  in  the  customs  houses  in 
connection  with  the  appraisal  {see)  of  imports 
and  assessment  of  duties.  Reference:  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  Annual  Report. 

A.  N.  H. 

SPECIAL  SESSION.  See  Extra  Session; 
Session  of  Legislative  Bodies. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  redemption  of  the  federal  paper  money 
and  of  nearly  all  the  state  bills  of  credit  was 
suspended,  and  never  resumed.  From  1791, 
the  foundation  of  the  First  United  States 
Bank,  to  1814,  the  sound  banks  always  re- 
deemed their  notes  in  specie;  but  in  that  year 
every  bank  in  the  country  declined  to  redeem 
its  notes  and  it  was  not  until  1817  that  they 
came  back  to  solid  ground.  In  1837  there  was 
again  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments 
till  1838,  as  there  was  also  in  the  panic  of 
]857. 

During  the  War  of  1812  and  for  several 
years  afterward,  the  Federal  Government  issued 
treasury  notes  (see)  not  legal  tender,  which 
it  could  not  immediately  redeem.  When  tlie 
Civil  War  broke  out  the  sound  banks  still 
continued  to  redeem  their  notes  until  Decem- 
ber, 1861,  when  a  general  suspension  gave  aid 
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to  the  movement  for  a  fedeial  kgal  tender 
currency.  Accordingly,  early  in  1862,  United 
States  notes  were  issued  which  were  never 
redeemed  in  specie  until  January  1,  1879:  a 
stock  of  gold  having  been  accumulated  under 
an  act  of  Congress,  the  Government  was  once 
more  in   position  to  keep   its  promises. 

The  national  bank  notes  from  their  begin- 
ning in  1862  were  exactly  on  a  par  with  the 
greenbacks,  and  therefore  came  back  to  a  gold 
basis,  January  1,  1879.  Since  that  time  tliere 
has  been  no  formal  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments; although  in  the  panics  of  1873,  1893 
and  1907  the  banks  paid  out  as  little  specie 
as  they  could,  and  in  some  cases,  declined  to 
allow  deposits  to  be  withdrawn  in  specie.  Ac- 
tual suspension  was  prevented  on  the  last  two 
occasions  by  a  combination  of  strong  banks  in 
New  York,  which  advanced  clearing  house  cer- 
tificates (see)  upon  tlie  securities  in  the  vaults 
of  some  of  the  weaker  banks.  Specie  pay- 
ment has  therefore,  been  substantially  main- 
tained ever   since   1879. 

See  Banking  Methods;  Coin.\ge  and  Specie 
Currency  in  the  United  States-.  Gold  Cer- 
tificates; Legal  Tender  Controversy;  Pa- 
per Money  in  the  United  States. 

References:  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  Hist,  of 
the  C.  S.  (1903);  J.  J.  Knox,  U.  S.  Notes 
(1884);  E.  E.  Sparks,  Xational  Development 
(1907),    ch.    ix.     Albert    Bushnell    Habt. 

SPECIE  PAYMENTS,  SUSPENSION  OF. 
This  term  refers  to  a  refusal  on  the  part 
of  the  government  or  banks  to  redeem  notes 
in  specie  according  to  the  pledge  made  at 
the  time  of  issue.  Banks  have  suspended  spi'cie  | 
payments  at  various  periods,  as  in  1814,  1837 
and  1861.  The  Federal  CJovernment  suspended 
between    1862   and    1879.     See  Legal  Tender 

CONTROVER.SY;  KkSLMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAY- 
MENTS;  Specie  Payments,  D,  R.  D. 


SPEECH,  FREEDOM  OF.  See  Fbeedom  of 
Speech  and  the  Pre.ss. 

SPELLBINDERS.  A  nickname  applied  to 
campaign  "stump"  speakers  who  arc  said  to 
hold  their  hearers  spellbound.  Said  to  have 
first  been  applied  l)y  William  C.  Goodloc,  mem- 
ber of  the  Re[)ublican  national  committee  from 
Kentucky  in  1888.  0.  C.  H. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT.  See  Political 
Theokies  of  Engli.sh  Publicists;  Sociology. 

SPHERES  OF  GOVERNMENT.  This  is  a 
conventional  expression  often  usi-d  to  describe 
the  fact  or  the  idea  that  a  government  occupies 
a  certain  field  or  a  certain  portion  of  the 
total  amount  of  political  authority.  The  term 
is  especially  used  in  a  system  such  as  exists 
in  the  United  States.  We  speak  of  the  sphere 
of  the  United  States  (Jovernment  and  that  of 
the   states.      Though    there    are    exceptions    to 
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the  general  principle,  the  rule  is  that  each 
government  has  the  right  to  exercise  its  author- 
ity within  its  own  sphere  undisturbed  by  the 
activities  of  the  other.  The  whole  field  of 
power  or  authority  is  divided  under  our  sys- 
tem as  follows:  (1)  powers  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  exclusive  exercise;  (2) 
powers  reserved  exclusively  to  the  states;  (3) 
powers  which  may  be  exercised  by  the  states, 
until  the  Federal  Government  acts;  (4)  pow- 
ers prohibited  to  the  Federal  Government;  (.5) 
powers  prohibited  to  the  states  (see  Const.  Art. 
I,  Sees,  viii,  ix,  x).  See  Concurrent  Powers; 
United  States  as  a  Federal  State.  Refer- 
ences: C.  G.  Tiedeman,  The  Unwritten  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (1890),  138; 
H.  von  Hoist,  The  Constitutional  Law  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (1887),  56-58;  W. 
W.  Willoughby,  Am.  Constitutional  System 
(1904),  ch.  vii!  A.  C.  McL. 

SPHERES  OF  INFLUENCE.  See  Depen- 
dent States;  Most  Favored  Nation  Clause; 
Open  Door;   Protectorates,  Intern ationaz. 

SPLIT  TICKET.     See  Cut  Ticket. 

SPOILS  SYSTEM.  Differing  Views.— The 
name  "spoils  system"  has  been  applied  to  the 
practice  of  filling  appointive  offices  with  party 
workers  and  favorites.  This  custom  is  based 
on  the  American  theory  that  all  government 
business  can  be  done  by  citizens  of  average 
al)ility  and  that  rotation  in  office  is  a  demo- 
cratic recognition  of  the  rights  of  citizens.  The 
idea  was  even  advanced  in  the  early  days  of 
the  system  that  talent  is  called  out  by  the 
|)rospect  of  employment  but  is  "smothered  by 
the  monopoly  of  experience."  Democratic  the- 
ory implied  that  the  party  that  carried  the 
election,  since  it  was  held  responsible  for  legis- 
lative and  administrative  policies,  should  fill 
all  of  the  offices  of  government,  those  least 
connected  with  politics  as  well  as  those  most 
important.  But  the  opposite  view,  that  the 
iion-partisaTi  functions  of  government  should 
be  carried  on  through  non-partisan  agents  and 
that  the  use  of  office  as  a  reward  for  party 
service  is  a  vicious  perversion  of  power,  was 
early  expressed. 

Origin. — Under  Washington's  administra- 
tion a  debate  in  Congress  arose  over  the  power 
of  the  President  to  remove  officers  of  the  civil 
service.  In  the  discussion  the  idea  was  ex- 
|)ressed  that  a  President  might  be  elected  who 
would  use  these  positions  to  reward  political 
and  personal  friends.  In  reply  to  this.  Madi- 
son said  that  a  President  who  would  do  so 
would  himself  be  subject  to  impeachment  and 
n-moval  from  office.  But  soon,  as  opposing 
parties  developed,  tendencies  to  resort  to  par- 
tisan methods  in  the  distribution  of  office  ap- 
pear«-d.  Aaron  Burr  eoinjiared  a  political  par- 
ty to  an  army.  In  the  party  as  in  the  army 
the    few    leailers    do    the    thinking    and    give 
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commands  wliich  the  inaLsea  should  be  taught 
to  obov.  Rurr' actod  on  this  principle  in  New 
York  politics.  He  built  up  the  first  political 
"machine,"  using  the  ignorant  or  criminal 
masses  in  the  city  to  organize  and  control  the 
party.  Tlie  professional  politician  developed 
because  the  spoils  system  gave  him  a  living. 
Ofllcers  in  the  federal  service  were  lined  up  to 
support  the  party  in  state  and  local  elections. 
Similar  tendencies  appeared  in  other  states. 
The  Presidents  usually  appointed  men  of  tlieir 
own  part}-,  although  at  first  they  did  not  feel 
warranted  in  removing  incumbents  from  oflke 
in  order  to  reward  party  supporters.  This 
practically  gave  a  life  tenure  in  the  public 
service. 

In  1820  Congress,  by  passing  a  law  limiting 
the  tenure  of  office  to  four  years,  took  a  decided 
step  in  the  direction  of  partisan  use  of  the 
public  service.  When  Andrew  Jackson  became 
President  in  1829  all  restraints  were  set  aside; 
political  opponents  were  dismissed  from  the 
federal  service  and  supporters  of  Jackson  were 
appointed  in  their  place:;.  Jackson  did  the 
very  thing  which  Madison,  thirty-five  years 
earlier,  had  said  would  subject  a  President 
to    impeachment    and    removal    from    office. 

The  name  "spoils  system,"  first  applied  to 
Jackson's  policy,  was  derived  from  a  speech 
delivered  in  the  Senate  in  January,  1832.  Sen- 
ator Marcy  of  New  Y'ork,  referring  to  the  party 
conflicts  of  the  day,  declared  that  those  who 
contend  for  the  victory  avow  the  intention  of 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  it.  "They  see  nothing 
wrong  in  the  rule  that  to  the  victors  belong 
the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the 
principles  of  the  spoils  system  are  despotic 
and  opposed  to  liberty,  the  system  came  into 
American  politics  in  the  name  of  democracy 
and  on  the  crest  of  a  movement  for  popular 
control  of  government.  The  franchise  was  be- 
ing rapidly  extended;  offices  formerly  filled  by 
appointment  were  made  elective;  terms  of  of- 
fice were  shortened :  rotation  in  office  became 
the  rule.  Every  citizen  felt  tliat  he  might 
be  called  to  fill  any  position.  The  common 
people  were  coming  to  their  own.  The  new 
appeal  added  interest  and  zest  to  party  con- 
tests. It  tended  to  build  up  and  strengthen 
the  convention  system  of  party  organization 
which  was  at  this  time  just  coming  into  ex- 
istence. The  patronage  of  the  government  was 
not  yet  extensive,  so  that,  except  in  a  few 
large  cities,  the  corrupting  influences  of  spoils 
of  office  did  not  come  much  into  evidence  until 
after  the  Civil  War.  In  the  rural  districts 
and  smaller  towns  and  cities  nearly  all  offices 
were  filled  by  election.  If  party  organs  were 
used  to  fill  nine-tenths  of  the  offices,  why 
should  not  the  same  agency  be  used  to  select 
the  one-tenth  ?  If  the  party  elects  the  mayor, 
why  may  not  the  party  choose  the  postmaster? 
Senator  Marcy  stated  the  exact  truth  when 
he    declared    that    the    people    saw    no    reason 


why  a  party  victory  should  not  he  followed 
by  partisan  onice-holding.  The  people  drew  no 
subtle  distinctions  between  elective  and  ap- 
pointive offices.  It  argues  neither  corruption 
nor  a  lack  of  intelligence  tliat  tlie  masses  of 
the  rural  population  accepted  the  spoils  sys- 
tem as  an  integral  part  of  the  new  democracy. 
Although  statesnu'n  and  reformers  pointed  to 
the  evils  inherent  in  the  system  and  although 
actual  abuses  were  already  manifest  in  the 
large  cities,  the  policy  was  adopted  by  all 
parties,  and  no  organized,  persistent  protest 
against  the  practice  arose  till  after  the  Civil 
War. 

Effects  of  Civil  War. — The  entire  party  sys- 
tem was  greatly  changed  as  a  result  of  those 
four  year  of  conflict.  In  Lincoln's  adminis- 
tration men  of  all  parties  were  appointed  to 
office.  Democrats  entered  the  Cabinet.  Par- 
ties were  broken  up  and  government  assumed  a 
military  form.  But  the  spirit  of  party  soon 
revived.  Patronage,  during  and  after  this 
period,  was  immensely  increased.  Throughout 
the  war  the  greater  part  of  the  voters  were  in 
either  military  or  civil  service.  Union  soldiers 
were  led  to  the  polls  and  voted  in  order  to 
give  support  to  the  administration.  The  habit 
of  identifying  office  with  voting  became  fixed 
in  the  popular  mind.  Political  patronage  was 
not  confined  to  persons  appointed  to  office,  it 
extended  to  multitudes  of  employees,  to  labor- 
ers and  contractors,  and  to  manufacturers  and 
merchants  furnishing  supplies  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Theory. — The  spoils  system  tends  to  break 
down  all  distinctions  between  elective  and  ap- 
pointive office.  All  office-holders  of  every  sort 
are  made  to  feel  dependence  on  the  party. 
Most  officeholders  and  aspirants  for  office  are 
led  to  receive  their  opinions  along  with  their 
party  favors  from  the  few  party  leaders  who 
do  the  thinking.  Honest  citizens  who  could 
not  be  bribed  by  the  offer  of  money  are  never- 
theless lined  up  in  support  of  a  corrupt  party 
machine  by  the  subtle  bribery  of  honor  and 
place.  Once  established  the  spoils  system  is 
strengthened  by  tlie  fact  that  some  of  the 
offices  filled  by  appointment  are  political  in 
their  nature,  since  they  have  to  do  with  the 
determination  of  policies  or  the  fulfillment  of 
party  pledges.  All  agree  that  these  should  be 
filled  by  the  party  that  carries  the  election. 
The  President  fills  his  Cabinet  with  party 
supporters.  Any  office  that  carries  with  it 
executive  responsibilities  with  a  choice  of  com- 
peting policies  may  rightly  be  filled  by  the 
party  entrusted  with  the  Government.  It  is 
often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  politi- 
cal and  non-political  appointive  offices.  This 
is  favorable  to  the  spoilsman  who  would  break 
dow'n  all  distinctions  in  office  and  use  them 
all  as  rewards  for  political  service.  Of  course, 
as  intimated  above,  tlie  effect  of  the  spoils 
system  is  the  bestowal  of  office,  not  because 
of  fitness   for   the  position,   but   in   compensa- 
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tion  for  party  service.  Its  effect  is  to  mai<e 
every  party  controversy  and  every  campaign 
a  struggle  for  booty. 

Besides  the  general  military  training  and 
the  great  extension  of  patronage  due  in  part 
to  the  war,  other  causes  contributed  to  the 
production  of  radical  changes  in  the  party 
system.  The  result  was  a  rapid  extension  over 
the  entire  country  of  the  abuses  which  had 
always  been  associated  with  the  spoils  system 
in  the  great  cities.  Everywhere  political  pow- 
er tended  to  pass  from  the  people  to  the  few 
political  leaders  who  controlled  the  machine. 
This  gave  rise  to  a  persistent  and  well-organ- 
ized movement  to  substitute  the  merit  system 
for  the  spoils  system  in  the  public  service. 
The  conflict  between  the  two  systems  continues 
to  the  present  day.  The  merit  system  (see)  is 
fully  presented  in  other  articles  {see  Appoint- 
MEXTS  TO  Office;  Ci\il  Service).  It  remains 
here  to  give  brief  explanation  of  the  spoils- 
man's side  of  the  case. 

Defense. — The  advocates  of  partisan  appoint- 
ments in  the  civil  service  derive  great  advan- 
tage from  the  fact  that  the  system  was  in  use 
for  thirty  years  before  1860  without  groat 
public  scandal.  A  generation  of  politicians 
and  voters  had  grown  up  who  knew  no  other 
system.  Many  of  them  regarded  it  as  an  in- 
tegral and  necessary  part  of  the  party  system. 
To  attack  partisan  control  of  appointive  office;* 
seemed  to  tlicm  to  attack  party  government 
itself.  Besides,  they  argue,  since  party  men 
nominated  and  elected  to  party  office  aro 
obliged  to  make  the  appointments,  how  can 
they  do  otherwise  than  appoint  the  men  whom 
they  know  best,  that  is — their  party  cowork- 
ers? The  reformer's  substitute  of  a  competi- 
tive examination  administered  by  a  non-parti- 
san or  a  "bipartisan"  commission  is  artificial, 
expensive  and  not  adapted  to  secure  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency.  Since  some  of  the  ap- 
pointive offices  must  be  filled  by  members  of 
the  i)arty  in  order  to  carry  out  party  policies 
and  fulfill  party  pledges,  would  it  not  simplify 
the  entire  system  to  fill  all  offices,  elective  and 
appointive,  with  party  supporters  and  thus 
establish  complete  and  tlioroughgoing  party  re- 
sponsibility? 

Professional  politicians  have  likewise  whole- 
heartedly defended  the  spoils  system  because 
of  its  intimate  and  helpful  relation  to  party 
finance.  The  possession  of  a  large  number  of 
offices  to  be  distrii)uted  as  rewards  for  party 
service  secures  the  unpaid  efforts  of  many 
aspirants  for  favors.  The  fact  that  an  office 
has  been  given  by  the  party  makes  possible 
a  levy  upon  the  salary  received.  In  the  palmy 
day»  of  tlie  system  no  recipient  of  party 
favor  was  exempf  frf)m  an  assessment  upon  his 
salary  or  fees.  This  exaction  was  boldly  levied 
in  the  name  of  party  loyalty  and  collected  by 
party  agents  who  called  at  the  various  de- 
partment offices  with  lists  stating  the  contribu- 
tion expected  from  eacli  appointee,  or  who  de 


ducted  the  percentage  of  party  dues  from  the 
amounts  in  the  various  pay  envelopes.  Re- 
fusal to  contribute  was  promptly  punished. 
From  this  source  a  large  and  regular  fund 
for  campaign  purposes  flowed  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  party  in  power.  Removal  of  the 
civil  service  from  politics  and  legislation 
against  the  collection  of  funds  from  office-hold- 
ers struck  a  severe  blow  at  machine  organiza- 
tion in  the  party.  Gradually  more  and  more 
of  the  oflices  have  been  removed  from  party 
influence,  although  the  President  still  has  with- 
in his  gift  political  appointments  with  a  total 
annual  value  of  more  than  $12,000,000.  State 
and  city  governments  also  continue  to  ofler  a 
wide  field  for  appointive  discretion. 

See  Assessments  for  Party  Purposes; 
Boss ;  Civil  SERvacE  Commission  ;  Ci\il  Serv- 
ice, Federal;  Civil  Service,  Relation  of,  to 
Parties;  Civil  Seiuice,  State;  Merit  Sys- 
tem; Party  Finance;  Patron agr 

References:  D.  B.  Eaton,  Civil  Service  in 
Great  Ihitain  (1881)  ;  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democ- 
racy and  the  Party  System  (1910);  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League,  Annual  Proceed- 
ings; U.  S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  Annual 
Reports;  C,  R.  Fish,  Civil  Service  and  the  Pat- 
ronage (1905)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government 
(1903),  286-292;  L.  G.  Tyler,  Parties  and 
Patronage  (1891)  ;  W.  G.  Sumner,  Andreio 
Jackson  (1882),  101,  103,  145-149,  162;  Gold- 
win  Smith,  U.  S.  Pol.  Hist.  (1893);  J.  A. 
W'oodburn,  Pol.  Parties  and  Party  Problems 
(1903),  ch.  xvii;  T.  Roosevelt,  "Six  Years  of 
Civil  Service  Reform"  in  Am.  Ideals  and  Other 
Essays  (1897),  129-153;  C.  A.  Beard,  Readings 
in  Am.  Government  and  Politics   (1911),  206. 

Jesse  Macy. 

SQUATTER  SOVEREIGNTY.  A  contemp- 
tuous nickname  given  by  Callioun  to  the  tlieory 
of  popular  sovereignty  championed  by  Cass 
See  Popular  Sovereignty. 

O.  C.  H. 


and  Douglas 


STAATENBUND.  An  international  union 
of  sovereign  states,  wiiich,  without  giving  up 
their  independence,  have  united  themselves  for 
tlie  acconiplislnnent  of  certain  common  ends, 
above  all  for  external  protection,  and  for  the 
obtaining  of  which  they  make  common  contri- 
bution. Since  the  several  states  remain  sov- 
ereign, the  central  power  is  legally  and  actu- 
ally subordinate  to  the  members.  A  common 
congress,  or  aHsembly  of  delegates,  occupying 
the  position  of  diplomatic  representatives, 
meets  to  secure  the  common  ends,  acting,  how 
ever,  not  on  their  own  initiative  or  at  their 
own  discretion,  but  under  instruction  from 
their  home  government.  Staatcnlniiid  differs 
from  a  m<>re  international  alliance  for  the  most 
part  through  the  permanent  cliaracter  of  the 
union.  It  i.T  formed  .seriously  for  all  time, 
and  possesses  usually  a  vital  national  con- 
sciousness   or    common     historical    traditions. 
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^loreover,  in  a  staatonlmml,  the  central  govern- 
ment atlects  the  individual  only  mediately, 
througii  his  own  state,  to  which  his  allegiance 
primarily  attaches.  In  their  common  strug- 
gles, each  feels  the  need  of  the  other,  and 
expresses  that  need  in  enduring  political 
forms.  Not  only  do  the  members  of  a  staaten- 
bund  unite  to  resist  a  joint  enemy,  but  they 
bind  themselves  to  adjust  their  own  differences 
equitably,  without  resort  to  war.  A  staaten- 
bund  is  a  league  on  the  way  to  become  a 
bundestaat  (see).  See  Bundestaat;  Confed- 
ER.\Tiox;  Federal  State;  States,  Classifi- 
cation OF.  References:  H.  von  Treitschke, 
Folitik  (1000),  II,  311;  J.  W.  Garner.  Intru. 
to  Pol.  Sci.  (1910),  142-148.  B.  E,  H. 

STAFF,  CHIEF  OF.  The  Chief  of  the  Gen- 
eral Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  is  the 
highest  trained  officer  in  the  military  service, 
subject  only  to  the  President,  who  is  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief under  the  Constitution  (Art. 
II,  Sec.  ii.  ^  1),  and  his  representative,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  See  Army,  Standing;  Of- 
ficers, Military  and  Naval.  Reference: 
Secretary  of  War,  Aruiual  Report.      A.  N.  H. 

STALWARTS.  The  Stalwarts  were  the 
New  York  Republicans  who  favored  the  renom- 
ination  of  Grant  in  1880,  and  afterwards  op- 
posed the  administration  of  Garfield.  See 
Half  Breeds:  Republican  Party.  References: 
E.  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  the  Presidency  (1898), 
419;  E.  E.  Sparks,  'S'ational  Development 
(1907),  182-187.  T.  X.  H. 

STAMP  ACT  AGITATION.  The  Stamp  Act 
was  not  a  new  device  of  Grenville's,  but  had 
been  proposed  several  times  before,  most  re- 
cently by  Townsbend  two  years  earlier.  Gren- 
ville  proposed  a  much  more  moderate  tax  than 
Townshend's,  and  even  asked  the  agents  of 
the  colonies  to  suggest  a  better  form  of  tax- 
ation, if  they  disliked  the  one  offered.  When 
the  plan  became  known  in  the  colonies  there 
were  ominous  protests.  No  heed  was  paid  to 
these  remonstrances  except  that  the  Lords  of 
Trade  denounced  as  "indecent"  the  resolves  of 
the  Massachusetts  and  New  York  legislatures. 
In  Parliament  there  was  little  debate  on  the 
measures,  no  attention  being  given  to  the  pleas 
of  Conway  and  Barre  in  favor  of  the  colonists. 
When  the  bill  had  passed  the  Commons  and 
the  Lords,  a  commission  signed  it  in  behalf 
of  the  insane  king,  ^March  22,  1765.  The  act 
provided  for  stamps  on  newspapers,  bills,  re- 
ceipts, college  diplomas  and  all  legal  docu- 
ments. 

The  formation  of  parties  in  America  now 
received  a  new  impetus.  Opponents  of  the 
act  were  called  Whigs  (see),  the  supporters, 
Tories  (see  Loyalists).  After  a  short  lull 
before  the  storm,  the  opposition  burst  in  full 
force.  The  act  antagonized  the  lawyers,  and 
these    natural    political    leaders    took    up    the 
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gauntlet.  Patrick  ITenry  (see)  began  the 
struggle  in  Virginia.  In  a  legislative  com- 
mittee, he  offered  seven  resolutions,  one  of 
wliich  declared  that  the  colonists  had  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  taxing  themselves.  Tiiough 
opposed  by  the  seaboard  aristocracy,  he  carried 
most  of  his  resolutions  with  the  aid  of  the 
democratic  western  members.  Copies  of  all 
these  resolutions  were  spread  abroad  and 
aroused  great  excitement.  Meanwhile,  the 
Massachusetts  general  court  issued  a  circular 
letter  urging  a  congress  of  all  colonies  in  New 
York  in  October  to  implore  relief  from  the  king 
and  Parliament.  Replies  came  slowly,  but  pub- 
lic wrath  was  rising,  and  finally,  August  2, 
1765,  South  Carolina  accepted  the  suggestion, 
Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
Maryland  following  in  her  wake.  New  York 
sent  its  committee  of  correspondence,  and  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey  sent  informalh'  chosen 
delegates.  Local  organizations  in  the  mean- 
time were  agreeing  to  non-importation,  and 
were  refusing  to  use  British  goods.  "Sons  of 
Liberty"  societies  came  at  last  openly  to  advo- 
cate forcible  resistance.  Riots  began  and  mob 
violence  against  the  Stamp  agents.  On  the 
first  day  that  the  act  w-as  in  force,  bells  tolled, 
flags  waved  at  half  mast,  and  the  Stamp  Act 
was  burned  or  buried.  Business  was  stopped 
and  the  courts  closed.  Finally,  the  law  was 
simply  defied. 

The  Stamp  Act  Congress  met  October  7, 
1765.  After  eleven  days'  debate,  they  issued 
a  declaration  of  rights  and  grievances,  ad- 
dressed the  King,  memorialized  the  Lords  and 
petitioned  the  Commons.  Meanwhile  the  Gren- 
ville  ministry  fell,  but  not  because  of  the 
Stamp  Act.  The  matter  came  up  in  Parlia- 
ment, however,  and  after  a  memorable  debate 
with  Conway,  Camden  and  Pitt,  for  the  colon- 
ists, against  Mansfield,  Bedford  and  Grenville 
in  opposition,  the  act  was  repealed. 

See  Revolution,  American,  Causes  of. 

References:  R.  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the 
Republic  (6th  ed.,  1895),  158-200;  W.  H. 
Lecky,  Ajuerican  Rev-oJution  (J.  A.  Woodburn, 
Ed.,  ^1898);  G.  E.  Howard.  Preliminaries  of 
the  Revolution  (1905),  121-173;  text  of  act 
in  W.  MacDonald,  Select  Charters  (1899),  281- 
305 ;  Resolutions  of  Stamp  Act  Congress  in 
ihid,  313-315.  C.  H.  Van  Tyne. 

)(STAMP  TAX.  This  term  rfifers  rather  to 
the  method  of  collecting  a  tax  than  to  a  special 
kind  of  tax.  It  was  introduced  in  Holland 
in  1624,  borrowed  by  England,  and  introduced 
into  America  in  the  colonial  period.  By  re- 
quiring certain  stamps,  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  be  affixed  to  certain  documents  in 
order  to  make  them  valid,  it  is  possible  to 
secure  revenue  from  a  large  number  of  trans- 
actions, many  of  them  petty,  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  reached.  Bastable  makes  the  fol- 
lowing classification  of  the  system:  (1)  on 
law    proceedings    and    judicial    acts;     (2)     on 
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commercial  instruments,  stocks  and  shares; 
(3 J  on  the  sale  of  property,  especially  im- 
moveables; (4)  on  gratuitous  transfers,  such 
as  duties  on  succession  after  death. 

In  1763  the  English  Government  imposed  a 
tax  upon  the  colonies  through  stamp  duties 
levied  upon  certain  legal  and  commercial  pa- 
pers; owing  to  its  unpopularity  it  was  soon 
abandoned  (see  Stamp  Act).  The  stamp  tax 
was  tried  for  brief  periods  in  1797  and  1814, 
but  it  was  during  the  Civil  War  that  it  ob- 
tained its  widest  application.  The  term  in- 
cluded not  only  commercial  processes,  and 
bank  checks  but  taxes  on  commodities,  such  as 
perfumery,  plaj'ing  cards,  and  patent  medi- 
cines. Such  taxes  were  among  the  first  to  go 
in  the  revision  of  the  internal  revenue  system 
after  the  war.  Stamp  taxes  were  introduced  in 
1898  to  provide  revenue  for  the  Spanish  War. 
Stamp  taxes  on  legal  and  commercial  trans- 
actions while  not  burdensome  and  willingly 
accepted  if  there  be  financial  necessity,  are 
regarded  with  disfavor,  because  of  the  annoy- 
ance occasioned  and  the  possibility  of  commit- 
ting unintentional  error.  See  Retvexue,  In- 
ternal. References:  F.  C.  Howe,  Ta<cation 
in  the  U.  »S'.  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Hi/s- 
tem (1896),  28-31,  119-124,  275;  J.  N.  Pome- 
roy,  Introd.  to  Const.  Law  of  the  V.  f<.  (3d 
ed.,  1888),  239-242;  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  Annual  Reports  (1898- 
1902).  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

STAMPEDE.  A  term  used  to  denote  the 
wild  scene  in  a  nominating  convention  when 
after  a  long  contest  delegates  break  away 
from  their  candidate  and  hasten  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  ait|)arent  winner.  The  first  stam- 
pede resulted  in  the  nomination  of  James  K. 
Polk,  1844.  See  Convention,  Political;  Nom- 
ination OF  TUE  President.  0.  C.  II. 

STAND  PAT.  A  term  probably  first  used  in 
its  political  sense  by  Mark  Hanna  in  1900  in 
advising  the  Republican  leaders  to  stand  firm- 
ly by  the  high  protective  tariff  policy.  It  snon 
gained  gen<'ral  currency  as  characterizing  the 
high  [»rotecti(inist  principles,  and  recently  sig- 
nifies particularly  the  policy  of  the  ultra  con- 
servative win;:  of  the  Republican  party  in 
contra-distinction  to  that  of  the  Insurgent 
or  Progressive  isrr)  wing.  See  I'KotiKKSsiVK 
Party;  Rki-lulican  Party.  O.  C.  H. 

STANDARD  MONEY.  The  principal  or 
standard  money  in  any  system  of  moneys  is 
the  money  to  which  all  others  are  subordinate; 
its  value  is  indeixnilcnt  of  its  relation  to  any 
other  money.  "The  standard  money,"  says 
Professor  Taylor,  "must  be  that  one  among 
the  moneys,  which  an-  constantly  at  par,  which 
alone  has  its  value  fixed  indejiendent  ly  of  its 
relations  to  any  other  money  foitning  n  part 
of  the  circulation."  Tin-  ultimate  standard  is 
the  substance  or  Hubstances  to  which  the  stan- 


dard money  is  required  to  bear  a  certain  re- 
lation. Thus  with  the  free  coinage  of  gold, 
where  gold  coin  is  fixed  as  the  standard  mon- 
ey, gold  bullion  is  the  ultimate  standard.  In 
the  United  States  the  standard  unit  is  a  gold 
dollar  composed  of  25-8/10  grains  of  gold, 
nine-tenths  fine;  the  amount  of  fine  gold  is 
23-22/100  grains.  See  Bimetallism  ;  Coinage, 
FitEE;  Money;  Monometallism.  References: 
F.  M.  Taylor,  Chapters  on  Money  ( 1906 )  ;  F. 
A.  Fetter,  Principles  of  Economics  ( 1911 ) ,  432- 
4.  A.  C.  McL. 

STANDARD  OIL  CASES.  See  Reason- 
ableness IN  Restraint  of  Trade;  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act. 

STANDARD  TIME.  The  common  unit  of 
time  is  the  mean  solar  day — the  average  inter- 
val from  noon  to  noon.  The  day  begins  180 
degrees  east  of  Ureenwich,  and  at  midnight  at 
Greenwich  it  is  midday  on  the  date  line.  Stand- 
ard time  is  an  arbitrary  convenience  adopted 
in  1883  to  simplify  corrections  for  sun  time 
for  small  changes  in  longitude.  The  railroads 
divided  the  United  States  into  four  standard 
time  belts  each  15  degrees  wide.  Throughout 
each  belt  the  mean  sun-time  of  its  central 
meridian  prevails — adjacent  belts  difi"er  by  ex- 
actly one  hour.  The  belts  are  called  "Eastern," 
"Central,"  "Mountain,"  and  "Pacific"  and  are 
bisected  approximately  by  the  75th,  90th, 
l()5th,  and  120tli  meridians.  H.  D.  H. 

STANDARDS,  BUREAU  OF.  The  Bureau  of 
Standards  was  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  until  the 
division  of  that  department,  March  4,  1913, 
when  it  became  part  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  It  is  charged  with  testing  measur- 
ing instruments  of  all  kinds,  in  order  that  they 
may  conform  to  the  public  standards  as  defined 
by  law  and  preserved  at  Washington.  This 
work  is  distributed  among  the  following  divi- 
sions: (1)  electricity,  which  tests  electrical, 
magnetic,  and  photometric  measuring  instru- 
ments; (2)  weights  and  measures,  wiiich  tests 
instruments  for  measuring  length,  mass,  vol- 
ume, and  time;  (3)  thermomitry.  pyrometry, 
and  heat  measurements,  which  tests  thermom- 
eters, calorimeters,  etc;  (4)  optics  (including 
radiometry,  spectrometry,  polarimetry,  and  in- 
terferometry),  which  tests  lenses  and  other 
optical  instruments;  (5)  chemistry,  which 
tests  government  sup|)lies  chielly.  .Ml  the 
divisions  also  undertake  researches  for  the  de- 
termination of  physical  constants  and  the  prop- 
erties of  nuiterials.  During  the  year  190!)  the 
Mureau  made  25,629  tests  for  the  Government, 
and  12,460  for  the  public.  The  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  Bureau  during  the  fiscal  year  1909, 
amounted  to  $196,527.92.     See  Commerce,  1)e- 

I'AltTMKNT        OK;         WKKiHTS        AND        MeASTREH. 

Reference:  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Annual  Reports. 

A.  N.  H. 
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STANTON,  EDWIN  McMASTERS.  Edwin 
M.  ytanton  ( ISU-ISO!))  was  born  at  Stonboii- 
villo.  Dliio,  Dt'cembi'i-  !!»,  1S14.  Ho  was  ad- 
ruittod  to  the  bar  in  183(5,  and  from  IS'M  to 
1839  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  Harrison 
county.  From  1S42  to  1845  he  was  reportrr 
of  the  Ohio  supreme  court.  In  1847  lie  re- 
moved to  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  in  18o6  to 
Washington,  wliere  he  had  an  important  jtrac- 
tice,  including  notable  cases  before  the  SuiJrenie 
Court.  In  1857-58  he  was  in  California  as 
special  counsel  for  the  United  States  in  Mexi- 
can land  grant  cases.  December  20,  18G0,  he 
became  Attorney  General  in  Buchanan's  Cabi- 
net. January  15,  1862,  he  entered  Lincoln's 
Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  War,  succeeding  Simon 
Cameron,  and  devoted  himself  with  extraordi- 
narj-  energj'  to  the  reorganization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  department.  He  was  entirely 
opposed  to  Johnson's  views  on  reconstruction 
{see),  and  allowed  himself  to  be  used  by  Re- 
publican leaders  to  thwart  the  President.  Au- 
gust 5,  1807,  Johnson  demanded  his  resigna- 
tion, which  was  refused ;  he  was  then  removed 
from  office  and  Grant  appointed  Secretary  ad 
interim.  January  14,  1868,  the  Senate  de- 
clined to  approve  the  removal ;  Grant  at  once 
withdrew,  and  Stanton  was  reinstated.  On 
February  21  he  was  again  removed  by  Johnson, 
but  did  not  relinquish  the  office  until  May  28, 
when  the  impeachment  of  Johnson  having  inter- 
vened, he  retired  after  the  trial.  In  1869  he 
was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  died  December  24,  at  Washington, 
before  qualifying.  See  War,  Department  of; 
Wars  of  the  United  States.  References: 
G.  C.  Gorham,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Ed- 
uin  M.  Stanton  (1809);  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist, 
of  the  U.  S.  (1893-1905),  III-VII;  J.  W.  Bur- 
gess, Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution 
(1903);  G.  Welles,  Diary  (J.  T.  Morse,  Jr., 
Ed.,  1911).  W.  MacD. 

STARE  DECISIS.  To  abide  by  or  adhere  to 
decided  cases.  The  "doctrine  of  stare  decisis" 
is  that  when  a  point  of  law  has  been  decided 
by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  de- 
cision becomes  a  precedent  which  should  be 
followed  in  future  cases  before  the  same  court, 
and  those  inferior  to  it.  This  is,  however,  but 
a  rule  of  policy,  which  may  be  and  often  is 
departed  from.  Reference:  J.  Kent,  Cammen- 
taries   (14th  ed.,  1896),  I.  H.  M.  B. 

STAR  ROUTE  TRIALS.  The  trials  during 
the  Garfield-Arthur  administration  of  Thomas 
W.  Brady,  second  assistant  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral, Senator  Dorsey  of  Arkansas  and  others 
on  the  charge  of  defrauding  the  government 
out  of  large  sums  of  money  by  increasing  the 
compensation  on  a  large  number  of  the  "star" 
routes — the  non-remunerative  postal  routes — ■ 
on  which  the  mail  was  carried  by  private  con- 
tract. Those  charged  with  conspiracy  were  not 
convicted.  0.  C.  H. 
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STATE      ADJUTANT      GENERAL. 
AujirrANT  General,  State. 


See 


STATE  ASSEMBLY.  The  assembly,  house 
of  representatives,  and  house  of  delegates  are 
varying  names  applied  to  the  more  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature.  The  member- 
ship varies  from  35  in  Delaware  to  nearly  400 
in  New  Hampshire.  In  tlie  newer  states,  usu- 
ally after  the  decennial  census,  the  state  is 
redistricted  for  the  election  of  the  fixed  num- 
ber of  representatives.  The  majority  party  in 
the  legislature  often  improves  the  opportunity 
to  gerrymander  the  state.  In  some  of  the  older 
states,  particularly  in  X\'w  England,  the  town 
is  the  unit  of  representation.  Thus,  in  Ver- 
mont each  town  elects  one  and  only  one,  rep- 
resentative; in  Connecticut  no  town  or  city 
sends  more  than  two,  and  no  town  which  in 
1818  had  two,  has  had  its  representation  re- 
duced. The  result  is  that  in  the  house  of 
representatives  New  Haven's  population  of 
nearly  150,000  is  balanced  by  Union's  of  400. 
Such  "rotten-borough"  representation  puts  the 
control  of  the  political  and  industrial  inter- 
ests of  a  state  of  rapidly  growing  cities  in  the 
control  of  decadent  country  towns.  In  Illinois 
from  each  senatorial  district  are  chosen  three 
representatives,  by  a  system  of  cumulative 
voting. 

Aside  from  brief  preliminary  residence  in  the 
state,  no  different  qualifications  are  usually 
required  for  a  representative  than  for  an  elec- 
tor. Half  a  dozen  states  stipulate  that  the 
representative  must  be  twenty-four  or  more 
years  of  age.  In  39  states  the  term  of  the 
representative  is  two  years;  in  Alabama,  Louis- 
iana and  Mississippi  it  is  four  years;  Massa- 
chusetts, Xew  York,  and  New  Jersey  still 
cling  to  their  annual  elections  in  the 
belief  that  thereby  legislative  responsibility 
is  better  secured.  But  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence is  the  utter  lack  of  legislative  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  most  of  the  members  of  the 
assemblies. 

The  average  age  of  representatives  is  well 
over  40.  The  personnel  is  affected  greatly  by 
the  system  of  representation.  In  the  states 
where  the  town  is  the  unit,  farmers  often 
constitute  the  largest  element.  In  the  Vermont 
house  (1899)  57  per  cent  w^ere  farmers  and 
three  per  cent  lawj-ers;  in  Xew  York,  the  same 
year,  eight  per  cent  were  farmers  and  30  per 
cent  lawyers.  Members  are  elected  as  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  although  most  of  the  prob- 
lems of  state  government  are  outside  the  field 
of  national  politics.  Several  of  the  states  still 
require  that  bills  for  the  raising  of  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  low^er  house,  to  which  is 
also  assigned  the  power  to  impeach  state  of- 
ficers. 

See  Debates  in  Legislatxtres  ;  Legislature 
AND  Legislative  Reform;  Rules  of  Legisla- 
tive Bodies;  Senate,  State;  State  Legisla- 
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References:  P.  S.  Reinseli,  Am.  Legislatures 
(1907);  James  Bryce,  J.?n.  Commonicealth 
(4tli  ed.,  1910),  I,  "^481-497;  A.  Shaw,  "The 
American  State  Legislatures"  in  Contemporary 
Review,  LVI,  Dee.,  1889,  555;  I.  P.  Orth,  "Our 
State  Legislatures"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  XCTV 
(1904),  728-739;  G.  H,  Haynes,  Representa- 
tion in  atate  Legislatures  ( 1900 1  ;  T.  Roose- 
velt, Am.  Ideals  (1897),  63-101;  Atn.  Year 
Book,  1910,  and  from  year  to  year. 

G.  H.  Haynes. 


STATE   ATTORNEY   GENERAL.     See  At- 
torney Gener^^l,  .State. 

STATE  AUDITOR.     See     Auditor,  State. 

STATE  COMPTROLLER.     See      Comptrol- 
ler, State. 

STATE    CONSTITUTIONS,    CHARACTER- 
ISTICS    OF.      See      Constitutions,     State, 
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Origin. — The  Department  of  State  combines 
two  great  functions  of  executive  government — 
tlic  conduct  of  the  country's  international  re- 
lations and  tiie  performance  of  those  duties  of 
state  which  fall  to  the  custodian  of  the  su- 
preme mark  of  executive  autliority,  the  seal  of 
the  United  States.  In  tlie  Continental  Con- 
gress a  committee  of  secret  correspondence 
was  formed  November  29,  1775.  to  corre- 
spond with  friends  of  the  American  cause  in 
"Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  otlicr  parts  of  the 
world."  This  gave  way,  on  April  17,  1777, 
to  a  Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  in 
turn  was  superseded  on  January  10,  1781,  by 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs,  wiiosc  head 
was  denominated  the  "Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs."  In  tlie  new  Congress  the  act  of 
April  27,  1789,  created  a  Department  of  For- 
eign Affairs  to  have  supervision  under  the 
President's  direction  of  our  diplomatic  and 
consular  agents  abroad  and  to  conduct  corre- 
spondence with  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments  in   the   United   States. 

The  Continental  Congress  had  promulgated 
its  own  acts  through  tin-  Secretary  and  he 
had  been  the  custodian  of  tiie  seal  of  the 
United  States.  'IIk- dciuite  in  the  new  Congress 
on  establisliing  cxirutivf  departments  indicat- 
ed that  tlie  })revaiiiiig  opinion  at  first  was  tliat 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  should  keep 
the  seal  and  tliat  Congress  itself  should  pro- 
mulgate the  laws.  On  July  27,  1789,  joint 
rules  of  the  House  and  Senate  "for  enrollment, 
attestation,  publication  and  presentation  of  the 
acts  of  Congress,  and  to  regulate  tlie  mode  of 
presenting  addres.ses  and  other  acts  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States"  were  consid 
(•red  in  the  House  and  rules  for  enrcdling, 
comparing  and  presenting  i)ills  were  agreed 
to.  The  remainijer  of  the  (|uesti(m  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  to  iiriiig  in  a  liill.  and 
it  reported  the  bill,  "to  provide  for  the  safe 
keeping  of  the  acts,  records  and  seal  of  the 
United  States,  and  for  otlier  purposes."  which 
became  a  law  September  15.  1789.  and  en- 
larged the  Depnrfinent  of  Foreign  Affniis  into 
the  Department  of  State,  and  put  it  un(bjr  the 
Secretary   of   State.     He   was   to    receive   and 


publish  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  to  keep 
tlie  seal  and  to  affix  it  to  presidential  com- 
missions and  other  executive  instruments,  and 
to  have  custody  of  all  records  tliat  had  been 
in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  Congress,  these 
being  duties  additional  to  those  pertaining  to 
foreign  affairs  provided  for  by  the  act  of  July 
27.  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  first  Secretary, 
described  the  department  as  embracing  "the 
whole  domestic  administration  (war  and  fi- 
nance excepted) ." 

The  Secretary  of  State  was  recognized  as 
the  ranking  executive  officer,  next  to  the  Pres- 
ident, and  Washington  inaugurated  the  custom 
winch  has  since  maintained  of  making  him 
tlie  organ  or  mouthpiece  of  the  President  in 
state  affairs  of  general  concern.  The  organic 
act  made  him,  under  the  President,  the  Govern- 
ment's representative  in  all  dealings  with  for- 
eign governments  and  in  communicating  with 
them  he  speaks  for  the  head  of  the  state. 
Tliey  can  reach  this  Government  through  no 
other  cliannel ;  but  foreign  envoys  of  ambassa- 
dorial rank,  being  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  sui)reme  sovereignty  of  their 
countries,  may  ami  sometimes  do  ha\e  per- 
sonal interviews  with  the  President,  always, 
lifiwever,  after  reqiK^sting  an  audience  tlirough 
tlie  Secretary  of  State.  The  great  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  ollice  liave  attracted  to  it  the 
foremost  political  ciiaracters.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. .Fames  Madison,  .Tames  Monroe,  .lolin 
Quincy  Adams,  Martin  \'an  Buren  and  James 
Buchanan  served  in  it  liefore  being  elected  to 
tlie  presidency.  Henry  Clay.  Edward  Everett, 
Lewis  Cass  and  James  G.  Blaine.  Secretaries  of 
Stale,  were  nominaled  for  the  jiresideney.  Dan- 
iel W.^bster,  who  twice  s.rved.  1841-lS4:i,  and 
1850-1852,  negotiated  tlie  Webster-Ashburton 
treaty,  fixing  the  northeastern  boundary  of 
the  United  States  in  1842;  Abel  P.  Upshur, 
1843-1844.  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  1844-1845, 
negotiated  the  treaty  annexing  Texas  which 
failed  of  ratification  by  the  Senate,  but  was 
the  immediate  precursor  of  annexation  by 
ji'int  resolution  of  Congress;  William  II.  Sew- 
ard,   1801-1809,   conducted   our   foreign  affairs 

'  Hiiccessfully  through  the  Civil  War,  and  prc- 
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vcnti'il  fori'ign  recognition  of  tlie  Confedoracy ; 
Hamilton  Fish,  1SG9-1S77,  ni-gotiatod  the 
treaty  of  Washington  with  Great  Britain  in 
1S71,  xuulor  wiiioh  claims  against  tiiat  country 
for  depredations  upon  American  commerce 
{sec  Alabama  Controversy)  were  arbitrated; 
John  Hay.  lSnS-1905,  formulated  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  with  reference  to  the  far 
East  which  checked  European  advance  in 
China  and  kept  an  open  door  for  American 
traile. 

Duties. — As  the  magnitude  of  the  functions 
of  the  national  government  has  increased,  the 
domestic  functions  of  the  department  have  be- 
come fewer  by  distribution  among  other  de- 
partments— the  most  important  thus  trans- 
ferred being  patents,  copyrights,  the  census, 
territorial  affairs  and  correspondence  with  fed- 
eral officers  of  justice.  The  department  has 
certain  contingent  duties  which  it  has  never, 
or  rarely,  been  called  upon  to  perform.  The 
act  of  March  1,  1792,  provided  that  in  case 
the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President 
should  both  become  vacant  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  notify  the  governors  of  the  states 
and  publish  the  fact  in  the  newspapers,  stating 
that  there  would  be  a  new  election  within  a 
certain  time;  but  there  has  never  been  a  va- 
cancy in  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent {see  Presidential  Succession).  The 
same  act  provided  that  one  elected  to  the  pres- 
idency or  the  vice-presidency  might  decline 
to  serve  or  resign  by  a  written  instrument 
"delivered  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State."  No  one  has  ever  declined  an  election 
to  these  offices,  and  only  once  has  there  been 
a  resignation — that  of  John  C.  Calhoun  as 
Vice-President  dated  December  28,  1832,  and 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  the  law  re- 
quired. The  same  act  required  that  whenever 
the  vote  of  any  state  for  President  or  Vice- 
President  has  not  been  received  at  Washington 
by  the  first  Wednesday  in  January  after  the 
election,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  send  a 
special  messenger  to  receive  the  vote,  and 
messengers  have  been  dispatched  for  the  vote, 
in  accordance  with  this  act,  on  several  occa- 
sions {see  Electoral  College;  Presidential 
Elections). 

Hardly  second  in  importance  to  the  duties 
in  connection  with  the  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  the  duties  of  the  department  witli 
reference  to  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
The  ratifications  of  the  first  ten  amendments, 
proposed  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  June 
8,  1789,  were  sent  to  the  department  by  the 
President,  who  communicated  the  fact  of  rat- 
ification by  each  state  as  it  was  received  with 
a  separate  message  to  Congress  in  each  case ; 
but  the  amendments  proposed  in  1793  and 
1804  were  communicated  to  the  states  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  wlio  also  informed  Congress 
of  the  ratification.  The  act  of  April  20,  1818, 
confirmed  this  practice,  and  required  also  that, 
when    he   should   be   apprised   of   the   adoption 
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of  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
by  thn-e-fourths  of  the  states,  he  should  pub- 
lish the  amendment  in  the  newspapers  author- 
ized to  publish  the  laws  and  it  should  then 
become  ellVctivfc.  This  is  now  the  law,  and 
since  its  passage  it  has  been  customary  for 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  announce  the  ratifica- 
tion of  an  amendment  by  proclamation  over 
his  name  and  the  seal  of  his  department,  news- 
paper puldication  of  the  laws  having  ceased. 
Subdivisions. — The  subdivisions  or  bureaus 
of  the  department  have  grown  naturally  from 
the  division  of  labor.  The  second  officer  was 
the  chief  clerk  who  acted  as  head  of  the  de- 
partment when  the  Secretary  was  absent,  un- 
til the  act  of  March  3,  1853,  provided  for  an 
assistant  secretary.  The  act  of  July  25,  1866, 
created  the  office  of  second  assistant  secre- 
tary, and  that  of  June  30,  1875,  of  third  as- 
sistant secretary.  Ordinarily  the  assistant 
secretary  has  general  supervision  of  the  de- 
partment, the  second  assistant  secretary  of 
diplomatic  affairs,  the  third  assistant  secre- 
tary of  consular  affairs  and  the  chief  clerk 
of  departmental  administration;  but  this  ar- 
rangement is  not  fixed.  The  act  of  1866 
provided  for  an  Examiner  of  Claims, 
whose  title  became,  by  act  of  1891,  Solici- 
tor of  the  Department  of  State.  He  is 
under  the  nominal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  his  duties  are 
those  of  an  assistant  attorney  general.  The 
first  systematic  division  of  the  department  into 
bureaus  was  made  in  a  memorandum  made  by 
Secretary  Louis  McLane  to  President  Andrew 
Jackson  August  29,  1833,  who  approved  it.  It 
divided  the  department  into  eight  bureaus,  an 
arrangement  which  has  continued  with  modifi- 
cations and  expansions  to  the  present  day: 
but  the  bureaus  did  not  receive  legal  recogni- 
tion until  the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  provided  a 
salary  for  each  chief.  January  1,  1911,  the 
organization  of  the  department  was :  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Assistant  Secretaries,  the 
Solicitor,  two  Assistant  Solicitors,  the  Chief 
Clerk,  the  Diplomatic  Bureau,  Consular  Bu- 
reau, Bureau  of  Indexes  and  Archives,  Bureau 
of  Accounts,  Bureau  of  Rolls  and  Library,  Bu- 
reau of  Appointments,  Bureau  of  Trade  Rela- 
tions, Bureau  of  Citizenship,  and  Translators. 
By  the  act  of  August  15,  1909,  the  Secretary  of 
State  was  given  authority  to  select  employees 
and  fix  their  compensation  "in  connection  with 
foreign  trade  relations  which  come  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  State,  under 
tariff'  legislation  and  otherwise,  and  in  nego- 
tiation and  preparation  of  treaties,  arrange- 
ments and  agreements  for  the  advancement  of 
commercial  and  other  interests  of  the  United 
States."  The  arrangement  made  under  this 
act  was  given  congressional  sanction  by  the 
appropriation  act  of  June  17,  1910.  There 
are  now,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
force  of  the  Department  the  following  special 
officers :  the  Counselor,  the  Resident  Diplo- 
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matic  Officer,  the  Director  of  tlie  Consular 
Service,  diiefs  of  tlie  division  of  Far  ICastern 
Atlairs,  of  Latin-American  Allairs,  of  Near 
Eastern  AtTairs,  of  Western  European  AtVairs 
and  of  Information. 
See  Cahinkt  of  the  President;  Executive 

DEPABTMENTS  ;    FOREIGN  POLICV  OF  THE  UNITED 

States;    Treaties  of  the   United  States. 

References:  G.  Hunt,  The  Department  of 
State,  Hist,  and  Functions  (1S93),  Outline 
of  Organization  and  Work  of  Department  of 
State  (1911),  The  Hist,  of  the  Department  of 
State  in  Am.  Journal  of  International  Law, 
as  follows:  '"The  Department  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs," I,  86S,  "Creation  of  tlie  Department  of 
State,"  II,  591;  "The  New  Department,  III, 
137 ;  "Sometime  and  Occasional  Duties  of  tlie 
Department,"  III,  909;  "Occasional  Duties  of 
the  Department,"  IV,  384;  "Subdivisions  of 
the  Department,"  IV,  597,  V,  118;  "Duties  of 
the  Department  of  State,"  V,  414,  V,  987, 
VI,  119;  VI,  679;  VI,  910;  "Department 
Buildings."  VI,  924:  M.  L.  Hinsdale,  Hist,  of 
the  Presidents'  Cabinet  (1911)  ;  H.  B.  Learned, 
The  President's  Cabinet  (1911). 

Gaillard  Hunt. 

STATE  DEPARTMENTS,  HEADS  OF.  Sel- 
ection.— Heads  of  departments  under  the  exec- 
utive ditTer  in  number  there  being  usually  fewer 
than  in  the  President's  Cabinet.  In  many  ways 
the  states  have  used  the  Federal  Constitution 
as  a  model,  but  in  this  case,  not  one  state 
has  accepted  the  Cabinet  system.  In  a  very  few 
states  a  few  heads  of  departments  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor.  The  usual  method  of 
selection  is  by  election.  An  effort  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  few  such  officers  failed 
in  the  Ohio  constitutional  convention  of  1912. 
In  Maine,  some  of  the  members  are  appointed 
by  the  legislature.  In  Delaware,  the  governor 
appoints  the  secretary  of  state.  In  Mary- 
land, the  secretary  of  state,  state  librarian, 
and  commission  of  law  office  are  appointed  by 
the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate.  In  New  Hampshire,  a  few  are 
elected  on  joint  ballot  of  the  general  court. 
In  New  Jersey  the  treasurer  is  selected  by  the 
general  assembly,  the  attorney  general  and  sec- 
retary of  state  are  nominated  by  the  governor, 
with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  governor  appoints,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  senate, 
the  secretary  of  state,  attorney  ^.eneral,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  The 
other  members  are  elected. 

In  Tennessee,  the  secretary  of  state  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  general  assembly,  and  the  at- 
torney general  by  the  judges,  and  in  Texas  the 
secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor 
There  is  an  element  of  weakness  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  herds  of  departments.  They  are 
often  selected  at  different  times  and  for  differ- 
ent terms.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  have  a  chief 
executive  of  one  party,  and  his  subordinates  or 


part  of  them,  of  another.  1  his  makes  co<>p- 
eration  among  tlie  (leiiaitniciits  very  difficult. 
It  is  also  diHicult  to  get  rid  of  an  officer  wlio 
is  incompetent   or   ineflicient. 

Secretary  of  State. — First  on  the  list  is  the 
secretary  of  state,  whose  duties  arc  usually 
prescribed  by  law.  This  official  is  the  keeper 
of  the  archives.  He  may  be  called  upon  to 
give  opinion  in  writing  to  the  governor,  on 
matters  pertinent  to  his  office.  In  many  states 
he  sits  on  boards  of  different  kinds.  This 
position  is  often  looked  upon  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  the  governorship  or  a  senatorship,  or 
to  a  position  in  the  federal  service.  He  has 
important  functions  in  connection  with  elec- 
tions, and  certification  of  the  result  of  elec- 
tions,  both  for   state  and   national   officials. 

Attorney  General. — The  attorney  general  is 
the  legal  adviser  of  the  state.  He  represents 
the  state  in  many  cases,  and  on  many  more 
questions  he  gives  opinions,  which  may  be 
reversed  by  the  courts,  but  are  usually  sus- 
tained. The  opinions  are  usually  published 
by  the  state. 

Superintendent  of  Education. — The  state 
school  commissioner  or  superintendent  is  com- 
monly a  member  of  the  state  executive.  In 
some  states,  he  is  at  the  head  of  a  board, 
having  control  of  the  entire  educational  af- 
fairs of  the  state.  He  usually  prepares  the 
questions  for  state  examinations  for  teachers, 
but  does  not  correct  the  papers.  This  is  done 
by  the  state  examiners.  In  some  states,  the 
work  of  the  state  commissioner  is  almost  lim- 
ited to  collecting  a  few  statistics,  and  thus 
making  the  school  report  for  the  year. 

Treasurer. — The  treasurer  of  a  state  has  the 
responsible  position  of  handling  the  public 
funds.  The  system  is  very  cumbersome  in  some 
states.  The  greatest  difficulty,  perhaps,  is  in 
keeping  the  different  funds  for  the  different  in- 
stitutions in  proper  condition.  The  keeping 
of  the  funds  in  banks  is  also  important;  and 
has  often  given  room  for  suspicion  of  graft 
in  the  payment  of  interest  to  the  treasurer. 
The  state  treasurer  is  dependent  very  largely 
upon  the  county  treasurers.  Often  a  state 
treasurer  has  been  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  the  treasury  because  of  the  lack  of 
promptness  on  the  part  of  the  county  treasur- 
ers. 

Other  Heads. — There  is  frequently  an  audi- 
tor whose  duties  are  those  of  bookkeeper,  but 
he  usually  performs  other  duties  by  law,  and 
some  constitutions  provide  that  he  shall  be  a 
member  of  certain  executive  boards.  One  ot 
his  most  important  functions  is  in  relation  to 
fixing  the  valuation  of  property  for  taxation. 
The  adjutant  general  (see)  is  a  member  of  the 
executive  department  in  but  a  few  states.  His 
duties  are  military.  A  board  of  public  works 
composed  of  elective  members,  sometimes  only 
a  single  commissioner,  has  been  a  part  of  the 
executive  department  in  some  states.  It  has 
not   been   a   complete   success,   because   of   the 
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mismanagement  of  public  business  by  a  few 
men,  elected  for  short  terms,  often  because  of 
their  political  activity  rather  than  their  busi- 
ness   administrative    capability. 

Responsibility. — Mostly  elected  by  popular 
vote  and  in  very  few  cases  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  governor,  the  heads  of  state 
departments  are  difficult  to  control  except  by 
declining  to  reelect  them.  They  are  almost 
invariably  subject  to  impeachment  or  to  re- 
moval by  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses  of 
legislature  but  impeachment  is  a  long  and 
diflicult  process  and  removal  on  address  of  the 
houses  is  extremely  rare.  Tiiey  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  resign  by  a  storm  of  adverse 
public  opinion.  New  York  has  given  to  the 
governor  the  important  power  of  investigating 
the  workings  of  any  state  department,  includ- 
ing the  appointment  of  special  counsel  for  tliat 
purpose.  In  New  York  also,  the  governor  has 
the  power  of  removal  of  certain  heads  of  de- 
partments, for  instance,  the  insurance  com- 
missioner, with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of 
the  state  senate,  but  in  practice  this  has  been 
found  almost  an  unworkable  method.  The  re- 
call, in  the  few  states  wliich  adopted  it  up  to 
1!)I2,  can  be  applied  to  the  heads  of  the  state 
departments.  As  yet  there  has  been  no  ex- 
ample. 

Defects. — Some  state  officials,  particularly 
tlie  secretary  of  state  and  occasionally  the  fi- 
nancial officers,  are  reelected  or  reappointed 
for  a  long  period;  but  the  average  term  of 
service  is  certainly  not  above  four  years.  This 
means  tliat  there  is  a  contant  stream  of  men 
unacquainted  with  the  duties  of  their  offices 
coming  in,  and.  since  the  public  business  must 
i)e  performed  somehow,  they  are  obliged  to 
take  the  advice  of  clerks  and  subordinates. 
Many  such  officials  are  put  in  by  and  follow 
tlie  directions  of  an  occult  outside  inlluence — 
"the  organization"  or  "the  boss."  Inasmuch  as 
the  heads  of  departments  are  responsible  in 
many  rasrs  ff)r  |iiil)lic  property,  for  the  direc- 
tion of  public  interests,  and  for  the  execution 
f>f  important  statutes,  tliis  irregularity  and 
uiK-ertainty  of  service  reduces  the  state  serv- 
below    similar    .service    either    federal    or 


serious  and  has  given   rise  to  the  astonishing 
growth  of  executive  boards    {see). 

See  Adjutant  General,  State:  Attorney 
General,  State;  AroixoR,  State;  Comptroll- 
er, State;  Secretary  of  State  in  States; 
Treasurer.  State. 

References:  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government 
(190S),  ch.  viii;  C.  H.  Beard,  Jim.  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  (1010),  ch 
Thorpe,  Federal  and  State 
(1909);  J.  H.  Finley  and  J. 
Am.  Executive  (1908),  ch.  viii. 
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municipal.      Morenver.    tlie    lack    of    co^irdiiia- 
tion    Ix-tween    executive    officers    is    even    more 
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STATE  EXAMINERS.  A  state  board  of 
examiners  exists  in  some  17  states.  Created 
as  an  aid  to  the  state  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  or  to  the  state  board  of  education, 
its  chief  functions  are  to  prepare  the  papers 
for  examination  of  persons  seeking  teachers' 
certificates  through  examination,  to  rate  the  an- 
swers, and,  in  some  states,  to  issue  certificates 
of  various  grades.  This  board  is  usually  com- 
posed of  from  3  to  10  members  appointed  by 
the  state  superintendent  or  the  state  board  of 
education  for  terms  reaching  as  high  as  5 
years.  The  payment  for  services  is  usually  on 
a  per  diem  basis.  The  New  York  State  Ex- 
aminations Board  has  the  planning  and  super- 
vision of  the  examinations  for  the  thousands 
of  pupils  in  the  graded  and  high  schools  of  the 
state,  in  coiiperation  with  the  state  education 
department  {see  Rexjents'  Examination).  It 
is  a  body  of  members  appointed  by  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
for  a  term  of  5  years.  In  many  states  there 
are  boards  created  by  law  for  examining  per- 
sons desiring  license  to  practice  professions 
like  law,  medicine,  and  pharmacy,  e.  g.,  the 
New  York  State  Board  of  Law  Examiners,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  See  Exami- 
nation.s  for  employment  and  professions; 
Professions  and  Callings,  Public  Regula- 
tion OF;  Regents'  Examination;  Schools, 
Public,  Legal  Rights  of  Teachbirs  in; 
TEAcitERs.  Legal  Qualifications  ok.  Refer- 
ences: II.  Updegrafl,  "Teacher^'  Certificates"  in 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletins,  No.  18 
(1911):  N.  Y.  Education  Dept..  7th  Annual 
Report,  1910,  89-108.  K.  C.  B. 
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Genesis  of  Power. — The  principles  of  Ameri- 
can executive  power  and  partieulnrlv  <>f  tlie 
state  executive,  are  derived  from  the  practice 
of  fJreat  Britain  and  of  the  English  colonies  in 
North  .America.  The  lony  strUL'gl"'  bctw.-en  the 
Tudor  and  Stuart  Movereigns  and  Parliament 
develojKMl  a  theory  that  the  interests  of  the 
executive  and    legislative   parts   of   the   govern 


Powers).  In  the  colonies  this  idea  was 
strengtlieiied  by  tlie  praitice  (except  in  two 
colonies)  of  ajijiointing  the  governor  from  Eng- 
land, and  binding  him  by  royal  instructions 
to  staiKl  out  against  many  things  which  the 
colonists  desired,  as  for  instance  against 
taxes  on  the  slave  trade.  In  the  disturbances 
preceding   the   Revolution,   the   governors   were 


m<nt    were    antagonistic    (hcc    Separation    of     th.-   agents  of   the   British   authorities. 
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In  the  formation  of  the  new  state  govern- 
ments, therefore,  the  legishitive  power  was 
emphasized,  and  the  executive  was  correspond- 
ingly weai<ened:  some  of  the  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  h'^nsh\tures,  all  were  lim- 
ited in  powers  of  appointment  and  administra- 
tion; only  one  of  the  lirst  set  of  constitutions, 
that  of  Massachusetts,  had  even  a  suspensory 
veto  power. 

The  colonists  had  also  been  accustomed  to 
appoint  some  colonial  executive  officer,  such  as 
the  treasurer,  without  the  action  of  the  gover- 
nor; and  in  working  out  their  state  govern- 
ments, they  followed  this  practice  of  subdivid- 
ing the  executive  power.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment during  the  Revolution  consisted  of  a 
Congress,  representing  states,  which  were  very 
jealous  of  the  authority  of  individuals  and  of 
any  special  power  given  to  the  delegate  of  a 
particular  state:  hence  the  president  of  Con- 
gress was  simply  a  chairman,  and  under  the 
Confederation,  the  only  constitutional  execu- 
tive was  a  board  of  nine  members  which  never 
worked  at  all.  The  only  executive  power  con- 
sisted of  committees  and  heads  of  departments 
and  commissions  appointed  by  Congress,  and 
entirely  responsible  to  Congress.  The  states, 
therefore,  had  no  model  of  a  vigorous  and  well 
organized  executive,  till  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1787:  and  by  that  time  every  state  had, 
or  was  about  to  adopt,  a  single  governor,  and 
had  worked  out  a  system  of  balanced  govern- 
ment. 

Executive  Head  of  the  State. — The  early  rev- 
olutionary governments  had  temporary  com- 
mittees at  their  head.  In  Pennsylvania  until 
1790,  the  executive,  which  was  a  weak  one,  was 
made  up  of  a  council,  the  chairman  of  which 
was  called  the  president  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
every  other  state  constitution,  provision  was 
made  for  a  single  governor.  Gradually  choice 
by  the  legislature  fell  away,  till  in  1865  all  the 
governors  became  elected  by  popular  vote. 
Some  states,  from  the  first,  accepted  a  plural- 
ity vote:  others  required  a  majority  vote  and, 
if  none  appeared  on  the  election,  the  legisla- 
ture, on  joint  ballot,  was  authorized  to  elect — 
a  system  which  still  prevails  in  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island  and 
Georgia. 

The  governor  (see)  is  the  official  head  of 
the  state,  sends  and  receives  communications 
in  the  name  of  the  state;  issues  proclamations 
to  the  people  of  the  state,  either  giving  public 
notice  of  a  legal  measure  or  expressing  his 
opinion  (see  Messages,  Executive).  The 
governor  is  the  official  representative  of  the 
state  in  its  relations  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: hence  he  issues  writs  for  elections  to 
fill  vacancies  (see)  in  the" House  of  Representa- 
tives; appoints  to  vacancies  in  the  federal 
senatorships  from  his  state;  transmits  ratifica- 
tion of  constitutional  amendments,  and  other 
acts  of  the  state  legislature  which  concern 
federAj  matteja. 


The  governor  possesses  a  body  of  powers, 
varying  much  from  state  to  state:  he  is  the 
head  of  the  military  system  of  his  state;  ap- 
points military  officers  and  calls  out  and  gives 
orders  to  the  militia  when  needed;  he  has  a 
considerable  patronage,  chielly  of  the  members 
of  boards  (see)  and  commissions  (see),  and 
some  of  the  less  important  officials;  he  has  a 
removal  power,  in  most  cases  smaller  than  his 
appointing  power;  and  by  the  veto  which  is 
now  employed  in  all  the  states  but  North  Car- 
olina he  has  a  share  in  the  legislation  of  his 
state.  About  three-fourths  of  the  states  have 
also  a  lieutenant  governor  (see),  who  succeeds 
the  governor  in  case  of  a  vacancy;  and,  in 
some  states,  in  case  of  the  absence  of  the 
governor  from  his  commonwealth. 

Subdivision  of  Executive  Power. — In  every 
state  of  the  Union,  there  are  state  executive 
officials,  not  appointed  by  or  responsible  to 
the  governor:  such  are — the  secretary  of  state 
of  the  state  (see)  ;  the  adjutant  general  of 
the  state  (see)  ;  the  state  treasurer  {see)  :  the 
attorney  general  (see)  ;  the  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  (see)  ;  the  state  comptroller 
or  auditor  (see).  In  Pennsylvania,  several 
of  these  officials  are  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor; but  the  general  rule  is  that  they  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  their  t^rms  and  the 
time  of  their  election  often  diflfering  from 
those  of  the  governor;  so  that  they  often 
belong  to  another  political  party  than  the 
governor,  and  in  any  case  are  not  respon- 
sible  to  him. 

Large  areas  of  executive  power  are  given 
to  state  boards  and  commissions  (see)  ;  in 
JIassachusetts  there  are  about  300  members  of 
such  commissions.  The  majority  of  the  states 
have  boards  of  railroad  commissioners,  boards 
of  health,  and  bureaus  of  labor.  Some  have 
public  utilities  commissions  (see),  prison  com- 
missioners, state  boards  of  education.  In 
most  states,  there  are  separate  boards  of  trus- 
tees for  each  public  insane  hospital,  normal 
school,  state  jail,  reformatory  and  institution 
for  the  defective.  A  movement  is  going  for- 
ward for  the  consolidation  of  most  of  these 
local  boards  into  one  board  of  control  (see) 
or  board  of  affairs.  Every  variety  can  be 
found  in  the  organization  of  these  boards — 
some  elected  by  popular  vote;  some  chos- 
en by  the  legislature;  most  of  them  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  the  power  of  removal; 
some  paid  and  some  unpaid. 

The  one  characteristic  common  to  the  execu- 
tive system  of  all  the  states  is  that  the  execu- 
tive power  is  difl'used  among  many  individuals 
and  boards,  not  selected  on  any  uniform  sys- 
tem, not  responsible  to  any  central  authority, 
not  regulated  by  one  statute,  nor  one  system 
of  statutes,  acting  in  disharmony  and  fre- 
quently at  cross  purposes.  The  whole  system 
is  inspired  by  two  principles:  that  the  execu- 
tive is  something  to  be  feared;   and  that  as 
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many    people   as   possible    ought    to   have    the 
joys   of   office. 

There  is  a  marked  tendency  to  enlarge  the 
powers  of  the  governor  by  giving  him  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  larger  number  of  these  of- 
ficials, by  conferring  upon  him  a  removal 
power,  and  by  giving  him  powers  of  inquiry 
and  supervision  over  some  of  the  state  officers. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  several  states,  notably 
Massachusetts,  the  governor  is  surrounded  by 
an  executive  council,  which  shares  in  his  ap- 
pointments, removals,  pardons  and  other  func- 
tions. 

Minor  Executive  Service. — From  the  colonial 
period  on,  there  has  been  a  small  force  oi 
bureaus  and  clerks  connected  with  the  legis- 
latures and  the  executive  officers.  As  the 
functions  of  the  states  have  grown,  these  min- 
or officials  have  multiplied.  Every  state  in- 
stitution has  its  clerical  force,  besides  the 
necessary  wardens,  keepers,  nurses,  attendants 
and  otiier  employees.  The  modern  development 
of  state  activity  and  state  regulation  has  en- 
larged this  body  of  persons  by  a  great  nuin- 
l)er  of  inspectors,  accounting  officers  and  clerks, 
district  nurses,  health  officials  and  the  like. 
Tiie  growth  of  the  public  schools  has  made 
necessary  an  army  of  teachers,  employees  of  the 
state,  or  of  the  cities,  and  subject  to  super- 
vision of  the  state.  Probably  the  number  of 
sti.te  employees  throughout  the  Union  is  not 
less  than  400,000. 

Outside  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  a 
few  other  states,  these  employees  are  chosen 
by  favor  in  most  cases,  because  of  political 
service  to  the  party  in  power,  and  are  subject 
to  removal  for  trivial  reasons,  or  wlien  a  new 
j)arty  gets  possession  of  the  appointing  power. 
Many  such  officials  serve  for  years  because 
tliey  occupy  confidential  or  expert  positions  in 
which  there  has  to  be  some  regularity.  Many 
cities  have  been  brought  under  civil  service 
rules,  so  that  their  clerical  force  is  reasonably 
constant;  even  there  the  heads  of  offices  and 
of  minor  departments  are  subject  to  frequent 
change. 

TIk'  one  great  exception  to  this  fluid  condi- 
tion of  state  service  is  the  schools.  Though  the 
fitato  superintendents  are  in  most  states  still 
ixiliticai  odieerH  with  short  Hcrvice,  tlie  city 
superintendents  serve  for  long  periods  and 
are  likely  to  ho  transferred  on  their  merits. 
In  most  of  the  city  scliools  tlirf)UglK)ut  the 
Union.  tli<-  teachers  have  a  steady  tenure;  in 
many  places  a  life  t<-nure;  in  some  places,  a 
legal  right  to  a  n-tiring  allowance  after  a 
stated  number  of  years*  service  {sec  Teachers, 
IjV.cm.  HuiHTS  OF).  The  rural  teaihiTs  are 
much  more  subject  to  change  and  disturbance; 
hut  in  many  Btates,  a  system  of  county  super- 
intendents is  growing  up  in  wliich  the  su{)er- 
intendents  an>  out  of  |ioliti<s  and  protect  the 
teachers  from  arbitrary  removal.  Tlie  Bvstem 
of  state  examinations  anrl  certificates  (srr 
TEACUEBS,    LEOAI.    Qf  AI.uk  ATIONH    FOB)      is    a 


precaution  against  unfit  persons  being  appoint- 
ed, and  establishes  a  standard,  however  low, 
of  capacity  and  character. 

Administrative  Power. — The  theory  of  Amer- 
ican governments,  both  national  and  state,  is 
based  on  the  separation  of  powers  (see)  ;  and 
all  the  state  constitutions  attempt  to  set  legis- 
latures and  all  executive  authorities  in  two 
separate  compartments  of  authority.  In  prac- 
tice, the  principle  is  defective  on  both  sides. 
The  legislatures  do  a  large  amount  of  execu- 
tive business  through  committees  which  make 
decisions  as  to  executive  matters,  and  through 
their  control  of  appropriations  which  is  used 
to  undercut  executive  responsibility  by  pre- 
scribing tlie  numbers,  salaries  and  duties  of 
subordinate  officials. 

The  executive  trenches  on  legislative  power 
by  such  constitutional  devices  as  the  veto;  by 
the  influence  of  governors  and  other  executive 
officers  over  the  drafting  and  enactment  of 
legislation;  and  by  the  power  of  executive  of- 
ficers to  pass  votes  and  make  rules  which  have 
the  force  of  law.  American  constitution  mak- 
ers and  jurists  have  a  theory  that  legislative 
power  cannot  be  delegated,  which  is  not  borne 
out  by  the  practice  of  the  governments.  Legis- 
lative power  is  constantly  delegated  by  the 
people  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  city 
and  other  local  governments;  and  legislatures 
constantly  give  to  executive  bodies  the  power 
to  make  rules  which  have  the  force  of  law,  in 
the  relations  between  executive  officials  and 
their  subordinates;  as,  for  example,  to  draw 
up  rules  for  the  competitive  examinations  for 
candidates  of  minor  office.  In  a  great  number 
of  cases,  also,  legislatures  empower  governors, 
and  particularly  boards,  to  make  rules  which 
are  law  for  the  citizen  not  employed  by  the 
state;  as  for  instance,  rules  for  the  use  of 
public  grounds  and  the  forms  of  declaration 
for  taxes.  Even  so  serious  a  matter  as  the 
making  of  rates  for  transportation  has  been 
delegated  by  many  legislatures  to  railroad  com- 
missions (see)  ;  and  health  regulations,  which 
seriously  aflTect  the  public,  are  frequently 
drawn    by    state   boards   of   health. 

Xo  other  way  is  adequate  to  secure  legis- 
lation in  detail  for  the  advancing  economic 
and  social  functions  of  the  state.  The  prac- 
tice of  issuing  executive  ordinances  (see),  and 
of  executive  regulations,  exists  in  every  govern- 
ment and  is  a  substantial  function  of  the  state 
executives  of  the  United  States. 

Remedies  and  Probable  Development. — The 
evils  of  the  sulMlivision  of  executive  power  arc 
recognized  in  many  states;  and  the  attempt  is 
beiny  made  to  give  the  governor  a  wider  ap- 
jiointing  power;  to  relieve  him  from  the  con- 
firmation of  his  appointments  by  the  state  sen- 
ate; to  recogni/.e  liis  unrestricted  removal 
power;  and  to  reduce  the  nuininT  of  coJlrdinate 
eh'cted  oflicials  {see  Baux>t,  Short).  No  state 
ill  the  Union  lias  ever  had  a  cabinet  system 
ill    which    all    the    heads    of    departments    are 
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appointed  by  the  governor,  except,  for  a  short 
time,  Florida;  tliougii  the  example  of  the 
United  States  Government  proves  its  ellieieiuy 
and  the  public  interest  which  it  arouses. 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  by  some  state 
otlicials  that  the  single  board  government 
which  has  been  successful  in  manj'  cities  {see 
Commission  System  of  City  Government) 
would  Ik?  fully  as  advantageous  in  states;  tiuit 
the  whole  executive  might  be  put  into  tlie 
hands  of  a  board,  one  of  whom  with  a  little 
greater  authority,  miglit  be  called  governor; 
and  that  that  board  might  appoint  all  state 
subordinate  officials,  or  provide  for  their  ap- 
pointment. 

Before  either  of  these  proposed  reforms  is 
realized,  the  state  executive  can  be  made  more 
vital  by  giving  to  the  governor  the  power  to 
investigate  the  workings  of  any  executive  de- 
partment, and  to  remove  the  head  of  any 
department,  whether  appointed  or  elected,  for 
reasons  that  seem   good  to   the  governor. 

Another  practical  reform  is  to  concentrate 
the  boards  into  fewer  units,  if  possible,  putting 
all  state  institutions  under  one  body  (see 
Boards  of  Control  ) .  Questions  arise,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  authorities  of  such  boards  over 
the  state  educational  institutions,  which  in 
most  states  are  well  out  of  politics;  and  which 
feel  that  they  have  an  educational  policy  wide- 
ly separated  from  mere  considerations  of  fi- 
nance and  administration. 

Another  proposed  reform  is  the  recall  (see) 
of  executive  officials,  which  has  become  a  part 
of  the  law  of  some  states,  but  has  as  yet 
(1913)  not  been  applied  in  the  case  of  any 
governor.  The  recall  is  intended  to  be  a 
form  of  removal  of  executive  officials  quicker 
than  impeachment;  but  it  may  be  simply  a 
political  measure;  and  the  recall  does  not  bring 
about  the  desirable  close  relations  and  har- 
mony of  action  between  the  high  officials  of  the 
state. 

Control  of  the  State  Executive. — The  popular 
fear  of  executive  power  is  reflected  in  the 
various  means  of  checking  and  restraining  exe- 
cutive officials.  In  the  first  place  almost  all 
tne  important  well-paid  offices  are  filled  by 
popular  election,  and  for  brief  terms,  nowhere 
exceeding  about  four  years.  Governors  almost 
never  serve  more  than  two  terms,  and  there 
are  frequent  changes  in  other  state  officers. 
The  system  of  recall,  already  legal  in  some 
states,  makes  it  possible  to  cut  short  the  al- 
ready brief  terms,  and  thus  to  resume  and  to 
reassign  executive  authority. 

The  state  executive  is  much  restrained  by 
the  state  legislatures,  which  fix  the  terms  and 
salaries  of  almost  all  the  minor  officials,  and 
of  many  of  the  heads  of  departments.  By  their 
control  of  appropriations  also,  they  can  prevent 
the  executive  from  carrying  out  plans  of  in- 
vestigation or  change;  and  they  can  paralyze 
almost  any  executive  department  by  cutting 
ofif  or  by  minutely  limiting  the  appropriation. 


This  forces  many  executive  officers  to  make 
appointments  to  please  members  of  the  legis- 
lature, upon  wliose  good  will  the  ellicii'ncy  of 
the  office  depends. 

Executive  officials  are  subject  to  investiga- 
tion by  legislative  connnittees,  which  are  often 
searching  and  sometimes  hostile.  Accounts, 
contracts,  appointments  and  removals  of  sub- 
ordinates, discipline  of  institutions,  relations 
with  corporations  and  powerful  individuals, 
such  matters  are  searched  to  the  bottom. 

All  executive  ollieials  are  subject  to  judicial 
control,  first,  through  the  authority  of  the 
judges  to  hold  executive  acts  unconstitutional 
and  therefore  void;  that  is  the  courts  may  de- 
cline to  apply  executive  decisions,  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  official  making  them.  Appointments  and 
removal  of  officials  are  thus  frequently  set 
aside  by  the  courts.  In  addition,  the  courts 
have  authority  to  summon  executive  officials 
as  witnesses  except  the  governor  who  as  the 
head  of  the  state  is  exempt  from  such  process; 
and  to  compel  the  testimony  of  officials  in 
pending  suits.  The  courts  also  freely  apply 
writs  of  injunction  'see)  and  mandamus  (see) 
to  executive  officials,  and  thus  inhibit  or  com- 
pel the  performance  of  executive  functions. 

See  Adjutant  General,  State;  Attorney 
General,  State;  Appointments  to  Office; 
Ballot,  Short;  Boards  of  Control,  State; 
Boards,  State  Executive;  Civil  Service, 
State;  Commissions  in  Am.  Government; 
Council,  Governor's;  Executive  and  Execu- 
tive Reform  ;  Governor  of  the  State  ;  Gover- 
nors, Conference  of;  House  of  Governors; 
Influence  in  Government;  Institutions, 
iState  Administration  of  ;  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor; Office;  Ordinances,  Executive;  Pat- 
ronage; Popular  Government;  Proclama- 
tions, Executive;  Qualifications  for  Of- 
fice; Removal  of  Public  Officials;  Separa- 
tion OF  Powers;  Spoils  System;  State  Gov- 
ernments, Characteristics  of;  Veto  Power. 
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Powers  of  the  National  and  State  Govern- 
ments Contrasted. — The  United  States  of 
America,  bting  a  federation,  has  a  government 
made  up  of  two  distinct  parts:  a  national 
government  voiced  by  its  three  great  depart- 
ments; and  the  several  governments  of  tlie 
forty-eight  states  or  commonwealths  compos- 
ing the  Union.  Under  tiie  control  of  the  na- 
tional government  are  the  territories  and  col- 
onies of  the  United  States  including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Under  the  control  of  the 
states  are  the  counties,  towns,  towusliips,  cities 
and  villages  within  their  borders.  Each  state 
under  the  national  constitution  may  organize 
its  governmental  t^ystem  as  it  pleases,  provided 
only  it  be  republican  in  form,  that  is,  organized 
so  tliat  the  will  of  its  citizens  can  be  ascer- 
tained and  enforced  (see  Coxstitutio>'S, 
State,  Cuabactebistics  of). 

The  powers  vested  in  the  states  in  accord- 
ance with  the  national  Constitution  may  he 
summarized  as  the  sum  total  of  all  sovereign 
powers,  except  those  delegated  to  the  national 
Government,  or  expressly  forbidden  to  the  states 
(Art.  I,  Sees,  viii,  ix,  x).  If  doubt  arises  as 
to  whether  or  not  some  exercise  of  power  be- 
longs to  the  national  or  to  the  state  govern- 
ments, the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  a  case  brought  before  it  on  appeal,  marks 
the  boundary  line  between  the  two  fields  of 
conflicting  jurisdiction.  The  states  collectively 
in  tiieir  relations  to  the  national  Government 
are  in  theory  neither  subordinate  nor  superior 
to  it  but  rather  are  coiinlinate  with  it.  Tht; 
true  theory  of  the  Union  is  that  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  Ignited  States  of  .America  are  by 
the  Ccmstitution  divided,  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tain specific  powers  being  delegated  to  the 
P'erlernl  Government:  the  residue,  excepting  a 
few  prohibitions  expressly  named,  belonging  to 
the  states.  Each  division,  therefore,  federal 
or  state,  may  use  the  inherent  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty, surh  as  the  pow<'rs  of  police,  taxation, 
anrl  eminent  domain,  provided  tlint  each  con- 
fines itself  to  its  own  field  as  defined  by  the 
Cf)nslitution.  In  point  of  fart  the  powers  of 
the  states  unitedly  are  much  greater  than  those 
exerted  by  tlie  Federal  (ifivernimnt.  The  nu 
tionni  orgHni/.ation  jiosHesHing  the  powers  in- 
volved in  international  relations,  including  war 
and  diplomacy,  represents  the  personality  and    to  the  state  itself 
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dignity  of  the  sovereign  state  and  is  the  only 
government  officially  known  to  foreign  states. 
But  in  domestic  matters  its  powers  are  chiefly 
in  regulation  of  general  economic  interests. 
The  states  by  contrast  control  the  mass  of 
governmental  power  in  respect  to  life,  property 
and  education  and  legislate  freely  on  property 
rights,  occupations,  crimes,  charities,  sanita- 
tion, and  schools.  Each  state  may  levy  what 
taxes  it  pleases  except  import  and  export 
taxes:  and  it  may  legislate  for  tlie  general 
welfare  of  its  citizens,  subject  only  to  the 
few  restrictions  of  the  national  Constitution. 
As  the  states  also  through  their  electorates 
control  directly  or  indirectly  the  personnel  and 
policy  of  the  national  Government,  and  have 
the  right  to  amend  by  a  three-fourths  vote  the 
national  Constitution  (Art.  V)  the  weight  of 
power  lies  with  them  collectively  as  against 
the  Federal  Government,  though  admittedly  no 
state  singly  or  in  combination  has  the  legal 
right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  (see  State 

SOVEBEIGXTY ;     UMTED    STATES    AS    A     FeDEBAL 

State ) . 

Local  Administrative  Bodies. — Under  its 
powers  each  state  formulates  for  itself  a  con- 
stitution in  which  is  set  forth  tlie  organization 
of  the  several  governmental  departments  and 
their  respective  powers.  These  more  general 
provisions  are  then  elaborated  into  statutes 
by  the  legislature  and  then  again  still  further 
detailed  through  ordinances  passed  by  inferior 
law  making  or  administrative  bodies.  As  eadi 
state  determines  for  itself  the  nature  of  its 
local  subdivisions,  there  are  wide  variations 
in  detail,  tliough  there  is  approximately  a  com- 
mon type.  Every  state,  for  example,  is  sub- 
divided into  counties,  but  the  county  may  be 
a  carefully  organiz^ed  body  politic  of  large 
autonomous  power,  as  in  the  South:  or  it 
may  be  a  mere  judicial  district,  as  in  Rhode 
Island.  Within  tlie  county,  urban  centers  are 
incorporati'd  under  charters,  general  or  special; 
rural  communities  are  in  some  states  organized 
as  administrative  districts  for  such  purposes 
as  education  or  »'lections;  in  other  states  as 
townships,  and  in  New  England  as  towns.  In 
New  Englaufl  the  county  is  relatividy  unim- 
portant and  tlie  town  with  its  Iargi>  local  pow- 
ers is  the  really  important  Inxly  politic  next 
The  township  system,  pre- 
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valent  chiefly  in  tlie  uortlicrn  half  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  combines  in  ycnoial  tiie  purely  loeal 
powers  of  the  town  with  service  as  an  admin- 
istrative division  of  the  county.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
township  government  (see  County  Goverx- 
ME-NT;  Towns  and  Townships). 

All  of  these  subdivisions,  county,  city,  town- 
ship or  town,  and  tlie  local  districts  or  villages 
included  within  these,  derive  their  powers 
either  directly  from  the  state  through  its  con- 
stitution, or  from  the  authority  of  the  legis- 
lature. They  are  therefore  entirely  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  and  have  no  of- 
ficial relationship  whatsoever  with  the  Federal 
Government.  Those  powers  derived  from  the 
state  constitution  cannot  be  altered  by  the  leg- 
islature :  but  i^owers  held  from  the  legislature 
are  subject  to  revocation  or  amendment  by  or- 
dinary processes  of  legislation.  In  general 
these  local  bodies  politic  throughout  the  states 
are  granted  large  powers  of  local  autonomy, 
in  accord  with  the  principle  of  decentralization 
prevalent  throughout  the  United  States.  In 
powers  general  in  kind  though  local  in  prac- 
tice, such  as  taxation,  assessment,  policing, 
education  and  roads,  there  is  a  strong  tendency 
to  bring  about  uniformity  through  constitu- 
tional requirements  or  through  supervisory 
state  administrative  boards.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  well  defined  system  of  general  super- 
vision over  localities  such  as  that  of  France  or 
Great  Britain.  For  this  reason  the  details  of 
local  government  in  each  state,  or  even  in 
each  county,  city  or  township  of  the  state, 
must  be  obtained  by  a  separate  study  in  each 
case. 

Judicial  Department. — In  all  the  state  con- 
stitutions provision  is  made  for  the  separation 
or  differentiation  of  the  three  departments  of 
government.  The  separation  is  merely  formal 
in  many  states  since  the  legislatures  retain  a 
large  control  over  administration,  and  the  gov- 
ernor through  his  veto  power  has  a  fairlj' 
large  influence  over  legislation.  The  judicial 
department  is  the  one  at  present  most  free 
from  the  control  of  the  other  two  departments, 
though  in  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  largely 
under  the  control  of  the  legislature.  Constitu- 
tional conventions  have  steadily  reduced  this 
control,  and  constitutions  now  regularly  pro- 
vide in  quite  full  detail  for  the  organization, 
functions  and  powers  of  the  several  grades  of 
courts  ( see  State  JtjdicixVry  ) . 

The  American  type  of  judicial  organization 
is  a  three  grade  system  of  courts,  consisting  of: 
(1)  a  supreme  court;  (2)  a  series  of  inter- 
mediate courts  usually  known  as  circuity,  dis- 
trict, or  county  courts;  (3)  many  petty  courts 
of  local  jurisdiction,  such  as  the  courts  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace.  The  supreme  court  is 
regularly  a  court  of  appeals  and  has  as  a  rule 
only  slight  original  jurisdiction.  The  other 
courts  of  the  state  exercise  original  jurisdic- 
tion   only,    in    accord   with   requirements    laid 
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down  in  constitution  or  statutes.  From  this 
general  type  of  judicial  organization  tlicre  is 
wide  diversity,  especially  in  the  older  states, 
in  respect  to  names,  organization  and  juris- 
diction of  the  several  courts.  In  some  of  the 
hirger  states,  a  series  of  circuit  courts  of  ap- 
peal may  relieve  the  supreme  court  of  its  less 
important  business,  or  there  may  be  a  series 
of  courts  above  the  county  courts,  having  origi- 
nal jurisdiction  over  the  more  important  cases. 
County  courts  also  are  often  charged  with  ad- 
ministrative functions,  especially  in  tlie  South. 
In  thirty-seven  of  the  states,  judges  are  elected 
at  the  polls  but  in  the  eleven  other  states  are 
named  by  the  legislature,  or  executive,  or  by 
both  jointly.  There  are  many  variations  in 
their  tenure  of  office.  In  three  states  there  is 
a  life  tenure;  but  as  a  rule  the  term  varies 
from  two  to  twelve  years.  The  periods  set 
by  over  twenty  states  are  six,  four,  and  two 
years  respectively  for  the  three  grades  of 
courts.  A  class  system  is  usually  in  use  so 
that  one  half  or  one  third  only  of  the  supreme 
bench  is  elected  at  each  election. 

The  judicial  department  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  cases  that  arise  under  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  the  state,  and  from  the  final  decision 
of  its  supreme  court  on  questions  involving 
only  state  law,  provided  there  is  no  "federal 
question"  (see),  there  is  no  appeal  to  tlie 
federal  courts.  State  courts,  however,  have  in 
many  cases  that  arise  under  federal  law  con- 
current jurisdiction  with  the  federal  courts, 
and  decisions  in  such  cases  as  involve  an  au- 
thoritative interpretation  of  the  national  Con- 
stitution may  be  reviewed  by  the  national 
Supreme  Court.  Criminal  cases  are  presented 
to  the  courts  through  either  the  grand  jury 
(see  Jury,  Grand)  or  the  state's  attorneys 
(see  Law,  Criminal).  The  common  law  jury 
is  used  in  both  civil  and  criminal  trial  cases, 
but  when  specified  in  the  constitution  may  be 
waived  in  civil  cases  or  abolished  in  petty  or 
misdemeanor  cases.  Provision  is  sometimes 
made  for  a  jury  of  less  than  twelve  or  for  a 
verdict  rendered  by  a  vote  not  unanimous. 
Thirteen  state  constitutions  expressly  au- 
thorize the  supreme  court  to  supervise  inferior 
courts  and  six  states  provide  that  judges  may 
suggest  improvements  in  the  law  for  legisla- 
tive action.  Six  other  states,  mostly  in  Xew 
England,  also  allow  the  governor,  or  the  legis- 
lature, or  both  combined,  to  ask  the  supreme 
court  for  opinions  on  important  questions  of 
law.  The  personnel  of  the  judiciary  is  regular- 
ly high  and  the  judgeship  is  a  position  of 
honor  and  dignity.  The  chief  defect  in  the 
judicial  system  lies  in  the  unscientific  char- 
acter of  state  law  and  procedure,  so  often  con- 
tradictory and  so  productive  of  frequent  mis- 
carriages of  justice  through  useless  and  pro- 
tracted litigation  (see  Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Reform)  . 

Executive   Department. — The   power   of   the 
executive  department  is   in  form  centered   in 
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the  governor,  who,  in  about  half  of  the  states, 
is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years;  in  nearly 
all  the  others  a  two  year  term  prevails.  In 
general  he  is  required  to  be  over  thirty  years 
of  age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
resident  of  his  state.  About  two-thirds  of  the 
states  have  lieutenant  governors  (see),  also, 
whose  only  function  is  to  preside  over  tlie 
senate,  or  to  act  as  governor  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. In  about  twenty  states  the  governor's 
salary  is  $5000  or  more  annually.  In  the 
otiier  states  it  rarely  falls  below  $2000.  There 
are  occasional  restrictions  against  his  reelec- 
tion for  two  successive  terms,  or  against  his 
becoming  a  candidate  for  any  other  office  dur- 
ing his  term  as  governor.  The  governor  has 
certain  routine  duties  common  to  all  states; 
he  represents  his  commonwealth  in  its  dealings 
with  other  states,  he  may  summon  the  legis- 
lature in  special  session  or  adjourn  it  in  case 
of  disagreement,  he  "must  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  may  commission 
officers  and  fill  vacancies  pro  tempore,  and  is 
the  commander  of  the  military  forces  of  the 
state.  He  regularly  has  large  powers  of  par- 
doning often,  iiowever,  shared  witli  a  board  <'r 
with  the  senate.  He  has  the  right  to  make 
formal  recommendations  to  the  legislature, 
and  may  request  information  or  opinions  from 
the  several  officers  of  administration.  In  very 
few  of  the  states  is  there  a  governor's  cabinet 
or  a  council,  and  this  must  necessarily  be  so 
while  tlu!  governor  has  so  small  a  control  over 
administration.  In  addition  to  his  ordinary 
powers  every  state  but  one  (North  Carolina) 
autiiorizes  its  governor  to  exercise  a  suspensive 
veto  over  legislation.  In  about  two-thirds  of 
the  states  the  governor  may  use  this  power 
against  items  of  ai)i)roprialion  bills  or  in  two 
states  even  against  the  items  of  any  bill.  In 
most  of  the  states  the  veto  may  be  overridden 
by  a  two-tliinis  vote  as  in  the  national  Con- 
stitution, others  require  a  majority  or  else  a 
three-fifths  vote.  In  many  states,  at  the  end 
of  a  legislative  session,  the  governor's  power 
over  legislation  increases,  since  he  may  "kill" 
a  bill  by  refusing  to  sign  it  before  adjourn- 
ment, or  he  may  by  law  be  allowed  from  five 
to  thirty  days  after  adjournment  to  decide 
wliefhcr  or  not  to  sign.  This  power  of  vrto 
loclgf'd  in  the  executive,  especially  when  coiijiled 
with  the  power  to  veto  items  and  to  disapprove 
after  adjournment  has  beromi-  a  most  efTcctivr' 
ifstraint  on  legislative  action,  and  has  In-en 
vigorously  used  to  enlarge  executive  powers 
and    tf)  conserve   piililir   interests    (arc   ExKcr- 
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System;  Oovfrnor:   State  ExEcrTiVK). 

In  state  administration  the  chief  depart- 
ments have  functions  l)roadly  indirated  by 
the  titlcB  of  their  heads.  These  are:  (1)  the 
petretary  of  state:  f'2)  the  state  treasurer; 
(.3)  the  state  niirlitor  or  comjitroller :  (4) 
tho  attorney  general;  (5)  a  superinten 
dent    of    public    instruction.      Other    depart 


ments  with  varying  names  and  functions  exist, 
along  with  numerous  boards  and  commissions 
more  or  less  permanent  in  tenure.  These  num- 
ber in  some  states  from  tiiirty  to  fifty,  and 
being  poorly  supervised  form  a  chaos  of  ad- 
ministration (see  State  Departments,  Heads 

OF). 

Administrative  Reorganization. — The  govern- 
nor's  power  over  state  administration  is  legally 
insignificant  tliough  steadily  increasing.  Dur- 
ing the  revolutionary  period  legislatures  con- 
trolled and  at  times  carried  on  through  com- 
mittees, administrative  business.  Yet  as  this 
responsibility  multiplied  through  the  growth 
of  population  and  wealth,  it  was  found  to  be 
increasingly  difficult  to  handle  so  many  details 
through  temporary  or  even  permanent  com- 
mittees. At  first  the  problem  was  solved  by 
the  organization  of  boards,  commissions  or  de- 
partments charged  with  specific  duties,  whose 
heads  were  appointed  by  and  responsible  to 
the  legislature.  These  bodies,  however,  have 
gradually  become  so  numerous  that  state  ad- 
ministration is  unwicld}',  wasteful,  and  thor- 
ouglily  unbusinesslike.  Each  drifts  along  nom- 
inally controlled  by  the  legislature  but  in  reali- 
ty is  unsupervised  and  irresponsible.  The  evils 
of  this  system  are  so  clearly  manifest  that  rem- 
edies are  sought  after  and  in  part  adopted. 
In  substance  these  changes,  as  indicated  by 
recent  legislation  and  constitutional  amend- 
ment, are  as  follows:  (1)  legislative  control 
over  administration  is  minimized  by  provisions 
inserted  in  the  constitution  fixing  the  organiza- 
tion and  powers  of  administrative  boards  and 
de|)artments;  (2)  the  power  of  appointment 
is  either  transferred  to  the  governor,  or  to 
the  governor  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the 
senate,  or  the  heads  of  tlie  principal  depart- 
ments are  elected  by  the  voters;  (3)  there  is 
a  slowly  increasing  tendency  to  require  the 
several  departments  and  boards  to  report  semi- 
annually to  the  governor,  to  make  him  ex- 
offirio  a  member  of  all  boards  or  commissions, 
to  authorize  him  to  investigate  at  his  discre- 
tion any  department  or  office,  especially  those 
liandling  the  finances  of  the  state,  or  to  suspend 
or  remove  those  ofiicials  who  seem  to  be  de- 
relict in  their  duties.  In  about  ten  states  the 
governor  is  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
|)resciiting  to  the  legislature  at  tlie  opening  of 
each  session  a  budget  of  anticipated  receipts 
and  expciKJitnres.  In  short,  the  loosely  or- 
ganized administrative  system  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  is  slowly  disappearing  and  in 
its  place  the  states  are  centralizing  adminis- 
trative powers  in  the  governor's  iiaiids.  as  in 
the  national  system,  thereby  enhancing  the 
dignity  and  prestige  of  the  office.  In  future 
years  much  more  attention  will  prol>ably  lie 
paid  to  the  proper  organization  of  the  admin 
istration  by  consolidating  its  fiinetions  into 
a  few  well  organized  coilrdiiiated  departments 
under  the  supervision  of  the  governor,  who 
also   should    have    the    power    of    appointment 
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and  removal  over  the  heads  of  tlicse.  Civil 
service  rules  providing  for  the  merit  systeiu 
of  appointment  and  tenure  would  also  remove 
the  danger  of  a  possible  '"spoils"  system  (see 
Executive  and  Executive  Reform;  State 
Executive  ) . 

Legislative  Department. — The  lawmaking 
body  is  the  most  important  department  in  a 
democratic  system  of  government.  In  it  ts 
centered  that  mass  of  sovereign  power  in- 
herent in  the  state  under  the  national  Con- 
stitution. Especially  was  this  true  in  the 
revolutionary  period,  during  which  the  legis- 
lature was  considered  the  bulwark  of  popular 
liberties  and  was  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
the  other  two  departments.  For  the  last  hun- 
dred years  the  trend  has  been  otherwise,  since 
the  legislature  has  steadily  lost  prestige  and 
is  today  the  least  trusted  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  government.  In  consequence  of  this 
distrust  the  constitutional  convention  has  slow- 
ly risen  into  importance;  by  its  power  to 
formulate  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state 
it  is  able  to  reduce  legislative  authority  to  com- 
parative insignificance.  This  it  accomplishes 
by  detailing  in  the  constitution  the  entire  or- 
ganization and  powers  of  government,  leaving 
as  little  as  possible  to  legislative  discretion. 
It  furthermore  enlarges  as  much  as  possible 
the  powers  of  the  other  two  departments  and 
places  in  the  constitution  long  lists  of  limita- 
tions on  legislative  authority.  The  electorate 
also  has  the  power  of  referendum  in  respect  to 
revisions  or  amendments  to  state  constitutions, 
and  since  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
has  gained  in  many  states  important  powers  of 
initiative  and  referendum  in  respect  to  all 
sorts  of  legislation.  The  states  of  Oregon  and 
Oklahoma  are  the  chief  exponents  of  these 
experiments  in  direct  democracy.  The  legis- 
lature, shorn  of  its  old  time  powers  through 
these  rival  lawmaking  bodies,  has  become  in- 
significant in  fact  if  not  in  theory  and  must 
soon  be  radically  reorganized  if  it  is  to  main- 
tain its  place  in  state  government  (see  Legis- 
latube  and  Legislative  Reform;  Referen- 
dum ). 

A  constitutional  convention  is  always  a  uni- 
cameral body  with  a  membership  usually 
made  up  of  delegates  elected  by  popular  vote 
from  districts  of  equal  population.  It  exists 
only  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  or  revising 
a  constitution  and  adjourns  sine  die  when  its 
work  is  completed  {see  Coxvextiox,  Constitu- 
tional). By  contrast  a  legislature  is  a  bi- 
cameral body — a  senate  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives— meeting  in  most  states  biennially 
for  a  session  the  length  of  which  is  usually 
fixed  by  the  constitution  at  from  forty  to  nine- 
ty days.  The  members  of  both  houses  are  in 
nearly  all  cases  elected  by  popular  vote  from 
districts  of  a  single  member  each.  Since  the 
house  has  a  membership  from  two  to  three 
times  that  of  the  senate,  its  members  repre- 
sent proportionately  smaller  districts.     There 


is  no  uniform  rule  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  menil)ers  in  each  house,  but  the  average 
membership  is  about  thirty-live  and  ninety 
respectively,  thougli  there  are  some  wide  varia- 
tions. In  all  tlie  states  taken  together  there 
are  about  seven  thousand  legislators  in  tlie 
legislatures.  The  usual  tenure  of  office  is  four 
years  for  senators  and  two  for  members  of 
the  house.  In  all  states  salaries  are  paid  to 
legislators  but  in  only  a  few  states  is  this 
at  all  generous.  As  a  rule  payment  varies 
from  $5.00  to  $10.00  per  legislative  day,  witli 
mileage  added  for  traveling  expenses.  Each 
member  by  law  and  custom  must  reside  in  the 
district  he  represents;  and  each  district  is  in 
theory  supposed  to  be  equal  in  population  to 
similar  districts  witliin  the  state.  In  most 
states  a  reapportionment  is  ordered  by  the 
constitution  after  every  decennial  national 
census.  In  dividing  up  the  state  into  equal 
districts,  a  legislature  will  not  infrequently 
use  the  "gerrymander"  (see),  that  is,  it  will 
endeavor  to  form  the  districts  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  the  party  in  power  will  gain  more 
seats  in  the  election  than  it  would  legitimately 
expect  from  its  voting  strength.  Reapportion- 
ment committees  by  long  practice  have  become 
expert  in  the  gerrymander,  and,  so  far,  no 
successful  device  has  yet  been  developed  as  a 
check  on  this  evil. 

Legislation. — A  state  statute  is  not  a  formu- 
lation of  principles  or  fiuidamentals  to  be  elab- 
orated in  detail  by  administrative  depart 
ments  or  local  governments,  for  these  details 
are  regularly  included  in  the  law  itself,  which 
thereby  becomes  verbose,  technical  and  com- 
plicated to  the  last  degree.  Since  also  it  is 
often  hastily  passed  without  much  attempt  to 
relate  it  to  existing  legislation,  the  statutes 
of  any  given  state  become  so  confused  within 
a  few  years  that  even  the  courts  often  cannot 
tell  what  is  or  is  not  law,  and  thus  arises  a 
mass  of  useless  litigation.  The  remedies  de- 
veloping for  such  conditions  at  present  are: 
( 1 )  the  use  of  trained  experts  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  bills;  (2)  periodical  revisions  of  stat- 
utes by  expert  commissions;  (3)  the  legisla- 
tive reference  bureau  (see),  which  aims  to 
■place  at  the  service  of  legislators  desirous  of 
preparing  bills  complete  information  in  respect 
to  existing  legislation  (see  Legislature  and 
Legislative  Reform;  Statutes,  State). 

One  of  the  chief  causes  for  legislative  in- 
efficiency is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  partisan 
and  selfish  reasons,  special,  local  or  private 
legislation  is  handled  and  passed  by  the  same 
procedure  as  general  legislation.  This  is  a 
prolific  source  of  corruption  and  unduly  com- 
plicates legislative  processes,  since  legislatures 
collectively  pass  every  legislative  year  about 
15,000  laws,  only  about  two-fifths  of  which 
are  general  in  their  nature  {see  Legislative 
Output).  It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  laws  passed  are  a  fraction  only  of  the 
total   number   of  bills   introduced.     Obviously 
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Buch  a  mass  of  legislation  can  be  handled 
neither  wisely  nor  etleetively,  so  that  one  may 
readily  comprehend  why  American  state  legis- 
lation is  so  inferior  in  quality  to  that  formu- 
lated by  the  leading  states  of  Europe  (see 
Legislative  System  in  Europe). 

At  the  opening  of  a  legislative  session  each 
house  is  organized  by  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  adoption  of  rules.  Each  house  elects 
its  own  presiding  ofiicor,  except  in  those  states 
wliere  by  constitution  the  lieutenant-governor 
presides  in  the  senate.  An  elected  presiding 
officer  is  always  a  partj'^  leader  and  he  is  ex- 
pected to  furtlier  liis  party's  bills  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  strongly  partisan,  if  necessary, 
in  his  rulings.  When  organized,  tiie  two  houses 
in  a  joint  session  listen  to  a  message  presented 
by  the  governor,  in  which  he  makes  formal 
recommendations  in  respect  to  possible  legis- 
lation. Unless  the  governor  is  a  powerful  per- 
sonality in  close  sympathy  with  the  dominant 
party,  or  baclced  by  a  strong  popular  support, 
his  recommendations  have  small  inlluence  on 
future  legislation.  His  message,  however,  is 
referred  to  suitable  committees  for  considera- 
tion. Administrative  heads  often  make  recom- 
mendations through  the  medium  of  the  gover- 
nor's message  or  in  their  annual  reports;  but 
tliey  have  no  right  of  initiation,  nor  have  they 
the  right  of  presence  and  debate  in  either 
house.  Legislation  is  fully  initiated  by  the 
members  themselves  in  eitlier  house,  though,  in 
about  half  the  states,  money  bills  must  origi- 
nate in  the  larger  house.  Important  legislation 
naturally  is  initiated  by  the  leaders  of  the 
dominant  party  who  also  are  regularly  chair- 
men of  the  principal  committees.  These  com- 
mittees exist  in  every  state  legislature  and 
are  formed  after  the  familiar  pattern  of  those 
in  the  national  Congress.  They  are  numcrovis, 
large  in  membership,  and  virtually  control  leg- 
islation. They  are  usually  appointed  by  the 
presiding  officer,  who  sees  to  it  tliat  his  party 
members  are  placed  so  as  to  dominate  legisla- 
tive policy.  Members  of  the  other  party  are 
placed  on  the  committees  but  arc  always  in 
the  minority  so  as  not  to  impede  action  de- 
sired by  the  majority.  Every  bill  initiated  is 
referred  to  a  committee  wliich  in  its  discre- 
tion may  ignore  it  or  amend  it  and  finally 
report  it  to  the  house  with  a  suitable  recom- 
mendation. Afany  bills  are  never  reported  or 
even  considered  by  the  committees,  but  what 
bill.H  tliey  recommend  for  passage  are  generally 
adopted,  though  occasionally  amended  as  the 
result  of  discussion.  The  sessions  of  the  eom- 
mit(«'eH  are  secret,  though  at  request,  public 
hearings  may  be  granted  ho  as  to  allow  those 
interested  for  or  against  a  bill  to  discuss  its 
provisions  before  the  committee.  ]\Iembers  of 
committees  are  often  also  influenced  by  "lob- 
hyists,"  persons  who  as  a  rule  are  paid  to 
further  some  sperial  bill,  too  ofti-n  suspieiotis 
in  kind.  Legislative  action  in  one  house  nuist 
of  course  be  dnjdirated  in  tlie  other  and  tlien 


must  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  governor's  scrutiny 
and  possible  veto.  The  constitution  usually  j 
sets  a  day  on  which  bills  passed  shall  go  into  ( 
effect  {see  Committee  System;  Rules  of  Leg- 
islative Bodies). 

State  PoUtics. — A  sketch  of  state  govern- 
ment would  not  be  complete  without  a  short 
summary  of  party  organization.  No  state  has 
permanent  parties  organized  for  the  promotion 
of  local  issues  mainly.  The  parties  are  na- 
tional and  in  electoral  campaigns  discuss  na- 
tional more  frequently  than  local  policies.  A 
national  party  finds  it  to  its  interest  to  push 
its  organization  into  each  state,  city  or  county, 
so  as  to  get  control  of  all  offices  for  party 
purposes;  and  this  becomes  possible  since  citi- 
zens regularly  become  absorbed  in  national 
issues  to  the  neglect  of  local  necessities  and 
issues. 

A  dominant  party  in  a  state  naturally  seeks 
to  arrange  the  system  so  as  to  perpetuate  it- 
self in  power  and  conversely  to  weaken  its 
ojjponents  as  much  as  possible.  Hence  it  seeks 
by  efficient  organization  to  develop  a  system 
whereby  it  may  further  such  legislation  as  will 
strengthen  its  own  interests.  If  the  two  chief 
parties  are  fairly  even  in  numbers,  the  party 
in  power  must  legislate  on  the  wliole  for  popu- 
lar interests,  lest  it  be  overtlirown  at  the  next 
election.  If  the  two  parties  are  quite  unequal, 
the  dominant  party  easily  develops  a  "boss," 
who  controls  the  party  organization  and  uses 
it  for  selfish  purposes  or  for  the  sake  of  power- 
ful economic  interests  anxious  to  get  favors 
from  tiie  state  through  legislation. 

Even  if  the  parties  are  fairly  equal  in  num- 
bers, a  party  in  power  can  often  manipulate 
legislation  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  other's  chance  of  success.  This 
may  be  by  gerrymandering,  or  by  inefficient  bal- 
lot and  primary  laws  or  even  by  bribery  or 
other  corrupt  devices,  since  a  party  in  power 
can  always  rely  on  large  contributions  from 
the  "interests,"  to  be  used  ostensibly  for  the 
legitimate  expenses  of  electoral  campaigns. 
The  numerous  reform  movements  of  recent 
years  have  in  the  main  busied  themselves  with 
remedies  for  such  evils  as  these;  and  lience 
agitation  and  discussif)n  have  centered  about, 
for  example,  the  alpliabetical  Australian  bal- 
lot, tlie  short  ballot,  registration  laws,  pri- 
mary elections,  corrupt  practices  acts  including 
lobbying,  and  regulations  of  party  organiza- 
tions. Comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done 
in  respect  to  such  vital  n'forms  as  the  reor 
ganization  of  the  legislature  itself  and  of  the 
cliaotic  administrative  system,  or  in  respect 
to  the  simplification  of  law  and  procedure. 
Conditions,  however,  are  by  no  means  hopeless. 
What  evils  exist  are  due  more  to  neglect  and 
incom|)etency  rather  tlian  to  corruption,  and 
present  indications  point  to  the  winning  of 
many  civic  reforms  in  state  and  municipal 
government  tliroiigh  a  growing  intelligent  in 
terest    in   jiublic  questions. 
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STATE   GOVERNMENTS   DURING  THE   REVOLUTION 


Period  of  Transition. — When  the  royal  gov- 
ernors fled  to  a  man-of-war,  as  in  Virginia 
or  North  Carolina,  or  were  seized  and  confined, 
as  in  the  case  of  Governor  Franklin  of  New 
Jersey,  or  in  some  manner  ceased  to  govern, 
the  government  in  the  several  colonies  fell  into 
the  control  of  revolutionary  organizations  of 
various  characters.  In  Connecticut  alone  was 
the  colonial  governor  not  displaced  by  the 
success  of  the  revolutionary  party.  There,  the 
administration,  after  the  break  with  England, 
was  condticted  by  the  governor  and  a  council 
of  safety  elected  each  year  to  assist  the  gover- 
nor in  executive  work.  A  house  of  representa- 
tives and  a  council,  differing  from  the  council 
of  safety,  formed  the  legislative  body,  or  gen- 
eral assembly.  It  was  this  assembly  that 
passed  a  resolution  (October  10,  1776)  chang- 
ing the  colony  to  a  state,  but  leaving  the  frame- 
work of  government  as  it  had  been  of  old. 
Rhode  Island,  too,  retained  its  charter  govern- 
ment in  its  old  form,  though  its  loyalist  gover- 
nor fled,  and  was  replaced  by  one  favorable  to 
tne  Revolution.  With  these  two  exceptions, 
there  was  much  confusion  and  danger  of  an- 
archy before  a  new  government  deriving  its 
powers  directly  from  the  people  could  be  set 
up.  In  New  Hampshire  when  the  governor 
fled  leaving  the  colony  "destitute  of  legislation, 
and  no  executive  courts  being  open  to  punish 
criminal  offenders,"  the  lower  house  called  a 
congress,  which  after  being  duly  elected  as- 
sumed the  lately  abandoned  powers  of  govern- 
ment. In  Massachusetts,  the  action  of  the 
governor  annulling  the  writs  of  election  of  a 
new  rebellious  assembly  was  ignored,  and  the 
representatives  met  in  spite  of  the  governor's 
orders,  assuming  full  powers  of  government  in 
that  province.  In  North  Carolina  a  congress, 
and  in  Virginia  a  convention,  was  called  by 
the  revolutionary  leaders,  acting  through  the 
committees  of  correspondence,  and  these  as- 
semblies, or  deliberative  meetings  of  delegates 


elected  by  men  opposed  to  the  regularly  or- 
ganized government,  took  up  the  task  of  pre- 
serving social  order.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  old  assembly,  purged  of  loy- 
alist members,  continued  the  work  of  govern- 
ment. In  this  manner  either  revolutionary 
conventions  or  congresses,  or  old  assemblies 
having  become  revolutionary,  took  up  the  work 
of  regulating  society,  the  administrative  side 
of  the  work  being  in  most  cases  carried  on 
by  committees  of  safety  (see)  chosen  out  of 
the  body  of  the  revolutionary  assembly.  The 
old  colonial  judiciary  had  been,  in  some  prov- 
inces, thrown  into  as  much  confusion  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Revolution,  as  had  the 
other  branches  of  government,  and  in  some 
cases  the  revolutionary  legislatures  suspended 
the  administration  of  justice  for  a  year  at  a 
time.  During  these  periods  the  provincial 
committees  of  safety,  and  their  subordinate 
committees  in  counties  and  districts  of  the 
provinces,  administered  such  rude  justice  as 
became  imperative. 

Recommendations  of  Congress. — In  Novem- 
ber, 1775,  the  Continental  Congress  recommend- 
ed the  making  of  temporary  governments,  and 
in  May  1776,  new  permanent  governments,  and 
that  work  began  immediately,  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  ^Maryland, 
Georgia  and  New  York  drafting  new  instru- 
ments of  government  before  the  expiration  of 
the  year. 

Constitutional  Conventions. — This  work  was 
done  at  first  by  conventions  not  specially  cho- 
sen for  the  purpose,  and  the  constitutions  thus 
produced  were  foisted  on  the  people  without 
asking  their  approval,  but  gradually  the  ideal 
way  was  worked  out,  and  in  1780  Massa- 
chusetts attained  the  perfected  method,  the 
convention  being  specially  chosen  and  the  con- 
stitution being  submitted  to  the  people  for 
their  approval  (see  Constitutional  Conven- 
tions). 
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Philosophy  of  Government. — Embodied  in 
these  constitutions  were  many  expressions  of 
tlie  American  tlieorj'  of  government.  In  stat- 
ing these,  the  makers  of  new  constitutions  were 
much  inlluenced  by  a  letter  of  John  Adams, 
later  printed  with  the  title:  "Thoughts  on 
Guvornment  applicable  to  the  Present  State 
of  tlie  American  Colonies."  The  constitution 
makers  held  that  the  object  of  government  was 
to  secure  to  the  people  tlieir  happy  existence. 
The  power  is  the  people's,  and  the  magistrates 
are  merely  trustees  and  servants  to  whom  pow- 
ers are  delegated  for  brief  terms.  A  standing 
army  in  times  of  peace  is,  they  declared,  a 
menace  to  the  people's  freedom.  Tiie  powers 
of  government  must  be  balanced  between  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  judiciary,  so  that  each 
may  restrain  and  correct  the  other.  Finally, 
in  their  efforts  to  restrain  government,  tlie 
creators  of  the  constitution  placed  in  the  in- 
strument a  bill  of  rights — natural  rights  of 
the  individual,  wiiich  were  to  be  protected 
against  the  encroachments  of  government.  In 
the  constitutions,  too,  there  appeared  the 
thinking  wiiich  accompanied  the  radical  move- 
ment, ever  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  desire  and  tiie  struggle  for  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  Dislike  of  privilege  and  heredi- 
tary rank  appeared  in  some  constitutions.  Of- 
fice was  never  to  be  hereditary,  and  even  here- 


of the  legislature.  In  some  cases  the  governor 
could  not  adjourn  or  prorogue  the  legislative 
body.  This  fear  of  the  executive  was,  of  course, 
tlie  result  of  the  colonial  experience  with  roj'al 
governors.  Some  of  the  wiser  leaders  saw 
the  folly  of  this  jealousy  of  a  governor  of  their 
own  choice,  and  Jefferson  complained  that  too 
nuich  power  was  lodged  in  the  legislature  of 
\'irginia.  He  did  not  like  its  power  to  elect 
the  governor  and  appoint  the  judges.  The 
only  check  on  the  legislature  in  most  states 
was  that  there  were  two  houses,  one  beins:  con- 
structed  as  a  rule  on  a  more  aristocratic  basis 
than  the  other;  and  thus  the  upper  house 
often  checked  the  more  radical  tendencies  of 
the  lower.  Two  states,  however,  Pennsylvania 
and  Georgia  tried  the  experiment  of  a  single 
house,  but  this  plan  was  soon  abandoned. 
-Massachusetts,  until  the  making  of  her  new 
constitution  in  1780,  had  a  most  irregular 
government,  in  that  she  had  no  governor,  but 
only  a  House  of  Representatives  and  a  council 
of  eigliteen  members  elected  by  the  House.  The 
council  and  various  committees  shared  the  ex- 
ecutive work.  The  judiciary  (as  well  as  the 
executive  in  most  states)  was  appointed  by  the 
legislature  or  one  branch  of  it,  but  there  were 
exceptions,  notably  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
judges  were  elected  by  the  people.  In  New 
York,   the  judges  as  well   as  other  officers   of 


ditary  social  rank  was  not  to  be  bolstered  by  j  government  were  chosen  by  a  council  of  ap- 
primogeniture  and  the  entailment  of  estates,  pointment.  The  tenure  of  the  judges  was  dur- 
There  was,  moreover,  to  be  no  privileged  class,  i  ing  good  behavior  in  most  of  the  southern 
All  of  this  seems  to  indicate  that  nothing  but  a  states,  but  was  limited  at  the  north,  seven 
republican  form  of  government  was  thouglit  years  being  the  tenure  in  Massachusetts  and 
of,  i)ut  there  were  men  even  among  the  revolu-     New   Hampsliire. 

tionists  wlio  tliought  witli  Zubly.  of  Georgia,  |  Powers  of  the  Governments. — To  these  new 
who  declared  in  Congress  that  a  republican  gov-  governments  were  given  many  powers  not 
ernment  was  "little  better  than  a  government  '  granted  at  a  later  day  after  the  creation  of  a 
of  devils."  In  truth,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  federal  government.  South  Carolina  for  ox- 
great    conservative    loyalist    (dement     in    each  '  ample,  specitieally  endowed  its  government  with 


province  had  been  eliminated  by  persecution, 
the  advocates  of  democratic  forma  of  govern- 
ment would  have  had  no  easy  triumph.  As  it 
was,  there  were  men  who  helped  to  make  these 
state  governments  ref)ublican  in  form,  who 
dreameil  of  the  ultimate  formation  of  a  na- 
tionpl  government  over  all  the  states  which 
shnnld    be  monar('hi(*al    in    form. 

Frame  of  Government.  -All  of  the  new  con- 
Btitutions  provided  for  three  hranchoa  of  gov- 
ernment, executive,  legislative,  judicial.  Witli 
onr-  exceptif>n  they  provided  a  single  governor, 


the  power  to  provide  an  army  and  navy,  to 
make  war.  conclude  a  peace,  enter  into  treaties 
and  to  lay  embargoes.  Other  states  siwcified 
some  of  these  powers  and  implied  the  rest. 
Nor  (lid  the  governments  hesitate  to  exercise 
these  powers.  So  great  was  Virginia's  dij)lo- 
niatic  aetivity  that  she  established  a  clerkship 
of  foreign  correspondence.  Through  diplomatic 
a'jeiits  she  sought  arms  and  money  from 
I'raiii-e  and  Spain,  and  with  the  latter  power 
neu'otiated  for  consent  to  erect  a  fort  on  the 
border  between  Virginia  and  Spain's  territory 


from  whom  were  taken  many  source's  of  !  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Embargoes  were  laid 
strength  possessed  by  governors  of  the  present  and  ports  thrown  o])en  to  the  world  upon  the 
day.  The  legislatures  eh-eted  him  in  eight  action  of  state  legislatures.  Nine  states  fitted 
states,  and  in  eleven  he  was  not  allowed  a  out  navies,  and  all  organized  armies,  offering 
veto.  In  ten  states  his  terms  of  office  was  but  bounties  for  enlistments  in  defiance  of  Con- 
a  year,  and  lest,  even  in  that  time,  he  should  iTe-^s'  urgent  appeals  that  they  should  not. 
become  too  powerful  some  of  the  states  eon-  ,  Paper  money  was  issued  in  ruinous  rivalry  to 
trived  ji  council  of  state  to  advise  him.  This  tluit  issued  by  Congress.  Post  routes  were 
"fifth  wlie(l  to  a  wagon."  as  .Jefferson  called  established  and  Indian  affairs  regulated  by 
it  in  derision,  was  chosen  by  the  leffislature  state  action.  Finally,  the  states  alone  had 
so  that  the  men  who  were  interred  in  ♦hi>(  the  power  of  collecting  revetmes  and  taxes, 
"grave  of  useful   talents"  were   also  creature-*     keeping  the  social  order  and  administering  jus- 
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ticp.  Tlic  state  logislaturcs  instniotod  their 
delegates  to  Congress,  and  limited  and  deliiu'il 
their  powers.  The  delegates  to  Congress  were 
elected  by  the  state  legislatures  except  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Georgia.  Recommendations 
by  Congress  had  first  to  be  approved  by  state 
authorities   before   a   state   oflieer   would   obey. 

Character  of  the  Governments. — Although 
the  radical  political  movement  which  had  ac- 
companied the  revolution  had  succeeded  to  the 
extent  of  setting  up  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, there  were  many  remnants  of  the  old 
government  by  the  upper  classes.  Government 
still  derived  its  "just  powers"  from  tlie  con- 
sent of  the  property  owners  and  tax  payers, 
since  they  alone  enjoyed  the  franchise.  In 
addition,  there  were  some  remaining  religious 
tests,  as  in  South  Carolina,  where  voters  must 
believe  in  a  future  state  of  reward  and  pun- 
ishment. Moreover,  in  most  of  the  states  there 
were  suffrage  laws  so  framed  as  to  prevent  all 
men  of  suspected  loyalist  tendencies  from  vot- 
ing. During  the  Revolution  manliood  suffrage 
existed  only  in  Vermont.  ^Moreover,  the  priv- 
ilege of  office-holding  was  denied  to  those  who 
did  not  believe  in  certain  creeds  and  doctrines, 
and  certain  property  qualifications  were  de- 
manded, increasing  with  the  dignity  of  the 
office.  From  governmental  positions,  too,  all 
suspected  loyalists  Avere  debarred.  Finally, 
proportional  representation  in  the  legislature 
did  not  exist,  but  a  county  or  town  was  repre- 
sented on  the  basis  of  its  taxpayers,  or  its 
property  valuation,  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  human  beings  it  contained.  The 
senate  in  three  states  contained  an  equal  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  each  county,  re- 
gardless of  their  proportional  population.  The 
government  in  the  new  states  had,  therefore, 
a  somewhat  more  conservative  character  than 
the  radical  spirit  of  the  time  would  seem  to 
have  tolerated. 

Activities  of  Governments. — The  existence  of 
war  brought  to  these  newly  launched  govern- 
ments a  heavy  burden  of  extra  duties  the 
records  of  which  crowd  the  printed  volumes 
of  revolutionary  documents.  Tlie  governors, 
who  were  usually  commanders-in-chief  of  the 
state  armies,  were  specially  burdened,  though 
they  were  aided  in  their  onerous  administrative 
duties  by  councils  and  committees  of  safety. 
Some  of  the  especially  famous  war  governors 
were  Jonathan  Trumbull  of  Connecticut, 
George  Clinton  of  New  York,  Patrick  Henry 
and  Thomas  Jefferson  in  Virginia,  and  John 
Rutledge  of  vSouth  Carolina,  and  the  correspon- 
dence of  each  reveals  a  tremendous  activity. 
After  organizing  armies  and  navies  they  were 
constantly  occupied  with  securing  the  neces- 
sary supplies,  urging  the  clothier  general,  the 
commissioner  of  hides,  the  naval  commissioner, 
or  the  naval  agent  to  greater  activity.  Added 
to  this  was  the  necessity  of  collecting  the 
quotas  asked  for  by  the  Continental  Congress. 
Then  there  was  a  constant  demand  for  detach- 


ments tn  be  .sent  to  danger  points,  to  frustrate 
the  plans  of  the  JJritish  or  the  loyalists.  Of- 
ficers of  the  Continental  troops  were  always 
pleading  for  state  troops  to  reinforce  their 
attenuated  lines.  In  some  states  the  uprisings 
of  loyalists  were  so  feared  as  to  make  neces- 
sary "Commissioners  of  Conspiracies"  or  other 
connnittees  charged  with  defeating  their  plans. 
Tiie  Indian  frontiers  were  a  constant  care. 
Resides  tliese  troubles  tliere  was  tlie  unusual 
dilficulty  in  maintaining  public  order,  prevent- 
ing robberies,  murders,  and  riotous  attacks 
upon  unpopular  persons.  Finally,  there  was 
the  need  of  attention  to  financial  disturbances, 
attempts  to  prevent  the  depreciation  of  paper 
money,  the  soaring  of  prices,  and  the  pernicious 
efi'orts  of  forestallers  and  monopolists.  There 
was,  too,  a  needed  supervision  of  the  con- 
fiscation of  loyalist  estates  to  prevent  dis- 
honest commissioners  from  appropriating  a 
large  part  of  the  proceeds. 

Relations  Between  State  Governments. — A 
study  of  the  relations  of  state  governments 
reveals  some  interesting  friendships  and  an- 
imosities. Early  in  the  struggle,  Virginia  and 
Alassachusctts  discovered  an  affinity  in  their 
political  desires,  which  led  to  a  warm  friend- 
ship throughout  the  war.  New  Hampshire 
showed  her  high  regard  for  Massachusetts  by 
closely  imitating  in  1784  the  Massachusetts 
constitution  of  1780,  and  there  are  other  cases 
where  one  constitution  had  a  great  influence 
upon  the  character  of  a  later  one.  In  general, 
the  New  England  state  governments  were  able 
to  preserve  harmonj'  in  their  relations,  as  in 
the  main  the  governments  in  the  southern 
group  of  states  were  also  able  to  do.  There 
were,  however,  some  very  notable  cases  of  deep 
animosities  between  state  governments.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  most  bitter  were  those  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  due  to 
the  quarrel  over  the  Wyoming  territory,  and 
between  New  York  and  New  Hampshire  over 
the  so-called  New  Hampshire  (see)  Grants  or 
the  Vermont  territory.  On  some  issues  like 
that  of  the  western  lands,  the  states  grouped 
themselves  into  hostile  camps,  the  small  state 
governments  or  those  without  western  land 
claims  holding  together  in  opposition  to  those 
who  had  such  claims. 

The  importance  and  dignity  of  the  state 
governments  throughout  the  revolutionary 
period  is  attested  by  many  significant  facts 
Strong  men  preferred  to  serve  in  state  govern 
ments  rather  than  to  serve  in  Congress.  The 
Revolutionary  leaders  hastened  to  make  state 
constitutions  and  to  launch  state  governments, 
but  dawdled  along  for  years  in  the  matter  of 
the  Articles  of  Confederation.  There  was  evi- 
dence in  plenty  of  a  firmer  belief  in  the  per- 
petuity of  the  state  governments  than  in  that 
of  Congress.  It  was  in  these  state  organiza- 
tions rather  than  in  the  federal  Congress  that 
the  affections  of  men  of  the  revolutionary  era 
were  rooted. 
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Colonial  Development. — The  judiciary  of  the  I  of   tlie  original   thirteen   states    (Connecticut, 


American  states  has  developed  from  that  set 
up  in  the  colonies,  which  in  turn  followed  the 
model  of  the  English  system.  Above  the  local 
justices  of  the  peace  were  usually  found  the 
county  courts,  composed  of  the  justices  of  the 
county.  The  court  of  general  jurisdiction, 
called  the  superior  or  supreme  court,  was,  in 
some  colonies,  composed  of  a  distinct  body  of 
judges,  appointed  by  the  governor;  but  was 
often  composed  of  the  governor  himself,  with 
liis  council  or  assistants. 

Many  judicial  functions  were  exercised  I)y 
executive  and  legislative  bodies.  Thus,  equit- 
able jurisdiction  in  those  colonies,  which  had 
no  formal  chancellor,  was  exercised  either  by 
the  legislative  assembly  or  by  the  governor. 
Judges  of  the  colonial  courts  were  usually  ap- 
p:  iiited  by  the  Crown  or  by  the  governor  alone, 
or  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  some- 
times held  ofhce  during  life  or  good  l)ehavior, 
but  in  other  colonies  they  might  be,  and  oc- 
casionally were,  arbitrarily  removed  by  the 
governor. 

Revisory  and  controlling  authority  over  the 
colonial  judiciary  rested  with  the  judicial  com- 
mittee of  the  privy  council,  wliirli  might  re- 
verse the  decisions  of  the  highest  colonial 
(•r)>irts. 

Revolutionary  Epoch. — In  tl)e  first  state  con- 
st iiiitifms  the  coloninl  judicial  system  was,  in 
the  main,  retained.  It  liecaine  necessary,  how- 
«'ver,  to  pritvifle  some  sul)slitute  for  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdirtion   hitherto  exercised   ovr-r  tlie 


Rhode  Island,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  Georgia)  the  selection 
of  judges  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
legislature,  while  in  two  other  states  (Penn- 
sylvania and  Delaware)  the  legislature  par- 
ticipated with  the  executive  in  the  choice.  In 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire  and  Maryland 
judges  were  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
council,  and  in  New  York  by  a  special  "Coun- 
cil of  Appointment." 

In  most  of  the  original  states,  the  tenure  of 
tlie  judges  of  the  highest  court  was  at  first 
during  good  behavior  or  until  the  attainment 
of  the  age  limit,  usually  seventy  years.  In 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  however,  they 
served  for  a  seven  year  term,  but  were  reeligi- 
ble,  while  Georgia,  in  the  constitution  of 
1793,  prescribed  a  term  of  three  years.  In 
nearly  all  the  states,  judges  were  removable 
by  impeachment  in  the  ordinary  way.  In 
Maryland  they  could  be  removed  only  for  mis- 
behavior on  conviction  in  a  court  of  law.  while 
in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire  they 
might  be  removed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  council,  upon  the  address  of 
the  two  houses.  In  many  states  the  h^gisla- 
ture  could  also  remove  the  judges. 

The  first  state  constitutions  left  much  power 
to  the  legislature  over  judicial  action.  Earge 
discretion  upon  the  legislature  in  prescribing 
by  statute,  the  details  of  organization  and 
jurisdiction  was  conferred.  In  sonie  states,  tlie 
legislatures  might  abolish  courts  or  absorb 
colonial  courts  by  king  and  council.  Courts  judicial  functions,  or  increase  or  decrease  the 
of  last  resort  were  therefore  set  up  in  New  salaries  of  the  judges,  an  authority  which 
York  and  Maryland,  but  in  most  of  the  other  might  be  used  as  a  means  for  intiniidatinn 
slates   ap|>ellate   powers   were  vested   either    in    of  tin-  judges. 

the  legislature  or  in  the  governor  and  council.  '  Elective  Judiciary.  During  the  first  half  of 
The  dominating  position  of  (be  legislature  over  the  nineteenth  century,  the  state  judiciary 
the  other  deparlimiits  of  government  is  illns-  underwent  significant  changes.  Short  terms  of 
trated  both  in  the  judicial  power  thus  actual-  oflire  were  provided  l)y  a  number  of  new  states 
Iv  vested  in  that  body  and  also  in  its  control  upon  their  admittance  into  the  T'nion  or  sub- 
over    tlu-   selection    of   state   judges.      In    seven     se«pniitly,  ami  were  adopted,  also,  by  some  of 
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tho  older  states,  as  was  the  case  in  New  York 
in  1840.  This  tendency  was  partly  due  per- 
haps to  instances  in  which  judjjos  iioldin";  of- 
hce  for  life  became  inlirni,  hut  is  principally  a 
part  of  the  democratic  wave  which  swept  over 
the  country  including  the  doctrine  of  quick 
rotation  in  elective  otlices,  which  was  applied 
by  analogj'  to  appointed  judges. 

This  democratic  wave  is  also  responsible  for 
the  system  of  choosing  judges  by  popular  vote, 
an  innovation  said  to  have  first  been  suggested 
by  Jctl'erson.  It  was  employed  by  Georgia  and 
Indiana  as  early  as  1812  anft  1816  for  inferior 
judges.  Mississippi,  in  her  constitution  of 
1832,  extended  it  to  all  judges.  From  1845 
to  1860  twenty-three  states,  in  various  sections, 
adopted  this  system  either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
It  thus  became  the  distinctive  American  sys- 
tem, lias  since  been  steadily  extended,  and 
seldom  departed  from.  The  only  reaction  since 
1860  has  been  a  tendency  to  increase  the  length 
of  the  judicial  term.  In  1869  New  York 
lengthened  the  term  of  judges  of  the  higher 
courts  from  eight  to  fourteen  years,  and  four 
years  later  Pennsylvania  increased  that  of  her 
supreme  court  judges  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
one  years.  This  lead  has  since  been  followed 
by  a  number  of  other  states. 

Organization  of  the  Lower  State  Courts. — • 
Each  state  is  possessed  of  judicial  powers 
which  are  completely  independent  and  self- 
sufficient,  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  limited 
by  federal  law.  In  the  exercise  of  these  broad 
and  undefined  powers,  each  state  has  estab- 
lished a  hierarchy  of  judicial  tribunals.  Pro- 
vision for  this  purpose  is  now  usually  made 
in  the  constitution.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
scale  stand  local  courts  of  inferior  and  limited 
jurisdiction,  such  as  the  justices  of  the  peace 
(see),  the  municipal  courts,  and  the  county 
courts.  Next  above  these  inferior  courts  stands 
a  court,  known  variously  as  the  circuit,  su- 
perior, or  district  court,  which  is  usually  pre- 
sided over  by  a  single  judge,  who  holds  court 
successively  at  different  places  in  his  circuit 
or  district.  The  boundaries  of  this  district 
are  determined  by  the  legislature,  subject 
sometimes  to  the  proviso  that  it  must  be  com- 
posed of  compact  territory  and  contiguous 
counties,  and  that,  in  changing  the  boundaries, 
the  legislature  shall  not  thereby  affect  the 
tenure  of  office  of  any  judge. 

This  court,  under  whatever  name,  is  the 
principal  trial  court  of  the  state,  in  which  most 
cases  of  any   importance  are  litigated.     Leav- 


V()ters  of  their  judicial  circuits;  ir.  a  few, 
they  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
consent  of  tiie  state  senate.  In  two  states 
they  hold  ollice  during  good  behavior,  in  the 
others  for  a  term  varying  from  four  to  fifteen 
years,  the  average  being  six  years.  Circuit 
courts  are  no  longer  held  by  members  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  as  was  once  a  frequent  custom. 

State  Supreme  Courts.— At  the  apex  of  tho 
hierarcliy  of  state  courts  stands  one  appellate 
court  of  last  resort  in  every  state,  in  forty 
states  known  as  the  supreme  court,  in  the  other 
eight  as  the  court  of  appeals,  court  of  errors, 
or  the  court  of  errors  and  appeals.  A  few 
states  interpose  courts  of  appeal  (in  two  states 
called  supreme  courts)  between  the  highest  and 
the  circuit  courts.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
courts,  provision  is  also  made  in  a  number 
of  states  for  the  creation  of  certain  special 
courts,  such  as  courts  of  claims  and  courts 
of  conciliation.  There  are  a  few  separate 
chancery  courts. 

The  supreme  court,  as  the  highest  court  of 
the  state  may  be  generically  called,  is  invari- 
ably organized  upon  the  collegiate  principle. 
The  number  of  judges  varies  from  three  to 
sixteen,  but  is  usually  odd;  in  thirty-eight 
states,  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  were, 
in  1900,  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  In  the 
other  states  they  were  appointed  either  by  the 
legislature  (Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina )  ;  or  by  the  governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  senate,  council,  or  legislature 
(Maine,  Xew  Hampshire,  ^Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Delaware.)  Elected 
judges  in  a  few  states  are  chosen  by  districts; 
usually  renewal  is  gradual.  Among  the  vari- 
ous qualifications  prescribed  for  judges  are 
that  they  shall  be  "learned  in  the  law," 
shall  have  been  practicing  attorneys,  and 
residents  of  the  state  for  a  stated  length 
of  time.  In  some  states,  such  as  In- 
diana, the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are 
also  required  to  be  residents  of  the  respective 
judicial  districts  into  which  the  state  is  di- 
vided. Among  disqualifications  are  the  hold- 
ing of  any  other  office  of  trust  or  profit  under 
the  state  or  Federal  Government. 

One  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court 
serves  as  chief  justice,  either  because  longest 
in  service,  or  by  special  designation  by  the 
voters,  or  by  the  governor's  appointment  with 
the  consent  of  the  senate,  or  by  the  selection 
of  the  justices  themselves.  The  chief  justice 
usually   distributes  the   cases  to  the  different 


ing  aside   specific  diflferences,  it  may  be   said  |  justices   for  the  preparation   of  opinions. 


to  have  general  original  jurisdiction  of  the 
widest  character  in  all  cases  both  civil  and 
criminal,  irrespective  except  in  a  few  states, 
of  the  amount  of  money  involved  or  of  the 
degree  of  the  offense.    It  also,  in  general,  hears 


It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  should  hear  every  case  ar- 
gued; a  majority  of  them,  constituting  a  quo- 
rum, is  usually  competent  to  sit.  In  some 
states,   as   in  Xew  York,  Ohio,   Missouri,   and 


appeals  from  the  inferior  courts,  is  author-  |  California,  provision  is  made  whereby  the  court 
ized,  in  a  number  of  states,  to  issue  certain  ■  may  sit  in  separate  coordinate  divisions.  The 
original  and  remedial  writs  (see).  In  most  jurisdiction  of  the  two  divisons  may  be  con- 
states the  circuit  judges  are  elected  by  the  current,  or,  as  in  Missouri,  one  division  may 
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have  exclusive  cognizance  of  criminal  cases. 
In  Ohio,  cases  involving  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act,  and  those  in  which  the  judges  of 
one  division  fail  to  agree  as  to  the  judgment 
to  be  rendered  must  bo  referred  to  the  whole 
court  for  adjudication.  This  device  is  designed 
to  facilitate  the  disposal  of  cases,  but  is  apt 
to  make  the  law  uncertain  through  inconsisten- 
cy  in  the   line  of  decisions  rendered. 

The  salaries  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  vary  from  $2500  in  Vermont  to  $14000 
in  New  York,  the  chief  justice  usually  receiv- 
ing $500  more  than  his  colleagues.  They  often 
receive  also  a  liberal  expense  allowance  but  are 
usually  forbidden  to  accept  any  fees  outside 
of  their   salaries. 

Tenure  and  Removal  of  State  Judges. — The 
almost  universal  rule  now  is  tliat  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  court  hold  ofEce  for  a  term  of 
years.  In  only  three  states  (Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Xew  Hampshire)  do  they  still 
hold  during  good  behavior  or  until  the 
attainment  of  the  age  limit.  In  all  tlie 
others  the  terms  range  from  two  years 
in  Vermont  to  21  years  in  Pennsylvania,  with 
an  average  lengtii  of  eight  years.  Vacancies 
occurring  in  tlie  office  of  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  as  well  as  in  those  of  judges  of  inferior 
courts,  are,  in  the  majority  of  states,  filled 
through  appointment  by  the  governor,  to  hold 
until  a  successor  is  chosen  at  the  next  regular 
election,  or  a  special  election  may  be  held  to 
fill  the  vacancy.  All  state  judges  are  generally 
removable  by  impeachment,  carried  out  in  the 
usual  manner  by  the  two  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature: but  impeachments  are  unusual,  seldom 
successful,  and  beset  with  technicalities.  In 
about  half  of  the  states,  judges  may  also  be 
removed  by  concurrent  resolution  of  tlie  legis- 
lature, or  by  the  governor  upon  the  address 
of  the  legislature,  but  only  when  the  vote  is 
larger  than  a  bare  majority  and  after  due 
notice  and  opportunity  of  defense.  Judges 
have  occasionally  been  removed  from  ofTicf 
through  the  abolition  of  the  court  by  the  legis- 
lature. 

Recall  of  Judges. — A  movement,  due  in  large 
part  to  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  unfriendly  at- 
titude of  state  judges  toward  social  and  in- 
dustrial legislation,  has  led  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  recall  {.irr)  of  judges  by  popular  vote. 
Const itutif>nal  provisions  to  that  elTect  were 
adopted  in  Oregon  in  1008,  in  California  in 
1011.  and  seem  likely  to  spread.  A  recall  is 
initiati'd  by  a  petition  signed  by  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  voters.  Thereupon,  a  speedy 
special  fleet  ion  is  held  at  which  tlie  issue  may 
be  simplv  remf)val  or  the  choice  of  a  successor. 

This  recall  of  judges  differs  from  that  al- 
renflv  praetieed  in  states  where  judgrs  are 
subjected  every  four  yr-ars  to  the  te.st  of  re- 
rleetion.  only  in  that  the  recall  may  take 
pinee  at  any  time  after  the  judge  has  served 
for  a  few  months,  instead  of  at  the  end  of 
his  term. 


Theoretically,  popular  recall  appears  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
ciary, but,  under  the  system  of  popular  elec- 
tion, judges  have  not  seldom  been  dependent 
upon  the  favor  of  political  managers  both  for 
their  nomination  and  election.  Perhaps  recall 
elections  will  prove  equally  subject  to  the 
manipulation  of  the  party  manager.  The  re- 
call seems  to  be  aimed  at  remedying  a  symp- 
tom rather  than  the  cause  of  the  difficulty.  So 
far  as  the  judges  have  accepted  political  meth- 
ods to  secure  and  retain  office,  and  have  exer- 
cised political  power  through  their  power  to 
declare  laws  unconstitutional  they  should  be 
subject  to  coextensive  political  responsibility. 
The  whole  question  of  the  method  of  election 
and  the  tenure  of  oflice  of  judges  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  of  statecraft  waiting 
for  solution. 

Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. — The  ju- 
risdiction of  the  highest  court  embraces  the 
whole  state  and  is  to  a  large  extent  appellate 
in  character,  though  original  jurisdiction  is 
sometimes  exercised  in  special  cases,  particu- 
larly in  the  issuance  of  original  prerogative 
writs,  such  as  mandamus,  quo  warranto,  ha- 
beas corpus,  injunction,  certiorari,  procedendo, 
etc.  The  cases  in  which  the  supreme  court  may 
exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  are  in  some 
states  enumerated  in  the  constitution,  but  in 
others  left  to  be  defined  by  statute.  In  gen- 
eral, the  supreme  court  hears  appeals  from 
the  lower  courts  in  all  cases  of  whatever  kind, 
except  those  involving  small  amounts  of  money 
or  in  which  the  offense  is  of  minor  character. 
Wiiere  there  is  a  court  of  appeals  above  the 
supreme  court,  it  has  only  uppt'llate  jurisdic- 
tion. Cases  are  brought  up  from  the  lower 
courts  to  the  highest  state  court  by  way  of 
appeal  or  upon  writ  of  error,  and  the  decision 
of  the  latter  court  is  final  and  conclusive,  ex- 
cept that,  if  one  of  the  parties  in  a  case 
in  the  highest  state  court  claims  a  right  or 
iiiii.iunitv  under  the  Federal  Constitution  or 
laws,  and  the  court  decides  against  his  con- 
tention, an  appeal  will  lie  to  the  federal  c<uirts. 

In  six  states  separate  courts  of  equity  held 
by  a  chancellor  are  still  maintained,  and  equi- 
table relief  may  be  sought  in  such  courts.  In 
other  states  the  regular  courts  hear  causes 
both  in  law  and  in  equity,  but  keep  them  in 
separate  dockets.  In  most  state's,  the  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  e(]uity  has.  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  been  abolished,  and  the  two 
classes  of  cases  nuiy  be  merged  and  both  U'gal 
and  equitable  remedies  obtained  in  the  same 
suit. 

The  greater  part  of  the  suits  and  actions 
brought  within  the  United  States  come  Ix^fore 
the  state  courts.  The  law  adininist<"red  there 
is  the  statute  law  of  the  states,  som<'limes  the 
statjites  of  the  United  States,  sometimes  in- 
'  tcrnational  law.  and  the  laws  of  foreign  states 
(srr  Law.  Imkhnationai,,  Ptiivate),  and  the 
common  law  which  wa.s  transplanted  from  Eng- 
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land   so   far    as   not    inapplicable   to   American  I  state  courts  of  general  jurisdiction.     In  crim- 
conditions   and    in   so   far  as   not   modilied   by  i  inal  cases,  the  accused  is  indicted  by  tlie  grand 


statute.  The  common  law  has  been  greatly 
developed  by  the  accretion  of  precedents  and 
modified  bv  written  law.  In  deciding  cases 
brought  before  them,  state  courts  applj'  all 
the  law  or  laws  that  bear  upon  the  case.  State 
judges  are  bound  by  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  as  well  as  by  those  of  their 
own   state   constitution. 

Special  Provinces  of  the  State  Courts. — Since 
the  Revolution,  the  courts  have  exercised  the 
power  of  refusing  to  apply  to  a  case  a  statute, 
state  or  federal,  which  they  deem  in  excess  of 
the  power  of  the  particular  legislature  to  enact. 
This  function  nuiy  be  exercised  by  the  lower 
state  courts,  but  is  a  weapon  of  so  large  a 
calibre  that  it  is  usually  left  to  be  handled 
by  the  higher  courts,  and  particularly  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

There  is  a  certain  range  of  inherent  judicial 
power,  not  well  defined,  which  cannot  be 
abridged  by  legislative  action.  Thus  it  has 
been  held  that  the  legislature  cannot  curtail 
the  power  of  the  courts  to  punish  for  direct 
contempt,  nor  compel  the  judges  to  state  in 
writing  the  reasons  for  a  decision,  nor  to  pre- 
pare syllabi  of  their  decisions.  It  has  also 
been  held  that  the  legislature  cannot  impose 
upon  judges  duties  other  than  those  of  a  ju- 
dicial nature.  Numerous  instances  have  oc- 
curred, however,  in  which  the  legislature  has 
imposed  upon  them  functions  of  a  ministerial 
character. 

In  six  states,  by  constitutional  provision, 
and  in  one  or  two  others,  by  statute  or  custom, 
the  supreme  court  is  required  to  render  an 
advisory  opinion  upon  questions  of  law  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  governor  or  the  legis- 
lature. In  as  much  as  no  actual  case  involving 
the  matter  in  question  is  before  the  court  for 
decision,  the  opinion  is  not  rendered  in  the 
light  of  opposing  arguments,  and  has  not  the 
weight  of  a  precedent. 

The  decisions  of  the  various  courts  of  the 
state  are  integrated  and  unified  through  the 
process  of  appeals  from  the  lower  to  the  high- 
er courts.  In  addition  to  this  means  whereby 
the  higher  courts  may  exercise  control  over 
the  lower  courts,  it  is  expressly  provided  bv 
the  constitutions  of  about  a  dozen  states  that 
the  supreme  court  may  exercise  supervisory 
control  over  inferior  courts,  and  in  three  other 
states  (New  York,  Indiana,  Texas)  the  su- 
preme courts  may  remove  from  oflSce  judges 
of  lower  courts.  In  several  states  trial  courts 
are  directed  by  the  constitution  to  report  to 
the  supreme  court  any  defects  which  they  may 
discover  in  the  laws,  and  such  information  is 
then  transmitted  to  the  legislature  for  con- 
sideration. 

In  the  trial  of  cases  in  equity,  the  judge  de- 
termines both  law  and  fact,  and  a  jury  is 
dispensed  with.  In  the  trial  of  cases  at  law, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  ^  jury  is  employed  in 
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jury,  or,  in  some  states,  information  is  filed 
against  him  by  the  prosecuting  attorney,  and 
he  is  then  held  for  court,  unless  bailed  out. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  trial,  a  petit  jury  is 
impaneled,  which  hears  such  evidence  as  may 
be  admitted  by  the  court.  The  verdict  of  the 
jury  is  usually  required  to  be  unanimous, 
though  in  some  states  this  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. The  verdict  may  be  set  aside  for  certain 
irregularities  and  a  new  trial  ordered,  unless 
the  accused  has  been  acquitted,  in  wiiich  case 
he  cannot  again  be  put  in  jeopardy.  A  jury 
trial  may  also  be  had  in  civil  cases,  but  is 
frequently  waived  by  agreement  of  the  parties 
to  the  suit,  and  the  judge  then  determines 
both  law  and  fact. 

Final  judgment  rendered  by  the  court  is, 
unless  appealed  from,  enforced  by  a  writ  of 
execution  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  otlier  ex- 
ecutive officer.  If  resistance  is  met  in  execut- 
ing process,  the  posse  comitatus  (see)  may  be 
called  upon  and  the  whole  strength  of  the  gov- 
ernment employed  to  enforce  the  judgments 
and  decrees  of  the  court. 

Judicial  procedure  in  the  state  courts  is  full 
of  technicalities  which  cause  numerous  and 
excessive  delays  in  the  disposal  of  cases.  The 
cumbrousness  of  judicial  machinery  and  the 
inordinate  delays  in  the  administration  of 
justice  are  among  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  courts. 

Tlie  opinions  rendered  by  the  highest  state 
courts  are  usually  furnished  with  head-notes 
by  the  clerks  of  the  courts  and  published  in  a 
series  of  reports.  They  form  precedents  of 
binding  authority  upon  the  lower  courts  of  the 
particular  state,  and,  on  the  principle  of  stare 
decisis,  are  generally,  but  not  invariably,  fol- 
lowed by  the  court  rendering  the  opinion. 
The  opinions  of  the  courts  of  one  state  may 
be  cited  in  the  courts  of  another,  but  are,  of 
course,  not  binding.  Each  state  is  to  every 
other  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  except  as  limited 
by  the  Federal  Constitution,  which  requires 
that  "full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in 
each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  ju- 
dicial proceedings  of  every  other  state." 

See  Appeals  from  Legal  Decisioxs;  Cases, 
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(1908),  III,  Pt.  IV;  W.  F.  Dodd,  "Recall  and 
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Organization. — The  state  legislature  in  all 
status  consists  of  two  houses,  tlie  senate  and 
the  house  of  representatives,  or  assembly.  The 
members  are  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  at 
the  regular  state  elections.  The  senates  have 
from  17  to  63  members  and  the  house  from 
35  to  390.  Tlie  house  usually  lias  altout  three 
times  as  many  members  as  the  senate.  The 
term  of  senators  in  a  large  number  of  states 
is  twice  as  long  as  tiuit  of  members  of  tlie 
lower  house.  The  more  usual  terms  are  four 
years  for  the  upper  and  two  for  the  lower; 
or  two  for  the  upper  and  one  for  the  lower 
house.  In  Massachusetts  and  Riiode  Island  all 
the  members  of  both  houses  are  elected  annual- 
ly. In  practically  all  states  the  members  of 
both  liouses  arc  elected  from  single  member 
districts,  intended  to  be  substantially  equal  in 
])(ipulation.  The  boundaries  of  the  districts 
are  usually  revised  after  each  decennial  census, 
which  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  political 
manoeuvring  and  has  given  rise  to  the  gerry- 
mander {sec}.  The  members  of  the  legislature 
receive  a  fixed  amount  for  each  regular  session 
of  from  $200  to  $1.")00  or  a  per  diem  allowance 
which  is  often  limited  to  a  certain  number  of 
days,  so  as  to  tend  to  restrict  the  length  of 
the  session.  The  compensation  is  mucli  too 
small  to  secure  a  good  type  of  men,  at  least 
for  any  length  of  time.  To  the  men,  however, 
who  join  the  legislative  combine  and  share  in 
its  perquisites  the  amount  of  their  ofiicial  com- 
jK'iisation    is  comparatively  unimportant. 

Sessions. — Only  six  states  hold  annual  ses- 
sions. In  Alabama  the  legislature  meets  every 
fuiir  years.  In  all  tiie  other  states  tlie  ses- 
sions arc  biennial.  In  addition  to  tiie  regular 
session,  the  governor  may  summon  the  legisla- 
ture to  meet  in  special  r)r  extraordinary  ses- 
sions. Special  sessions  are  particularly  fre- 
fpient  in  states  that  do  not  hf)l(l  aimual  ses- 
sioiiK.  Most  states  having  biennial  sessions 
hold  them  in  the  odd  numbered  years.  There 
are,  therefore,  but  few  legislatures  meeting 
in  the  even  years.  In  most  slates  the  sr-ssions 
begin  in  .Tamiury;  in  X'ermoiit,  in  October. 
In  a  consiflerable  number  of  states  the  sessions 
are  limited  to  frf)m  40  to  90  days;  and  in 
many  other  states  the  members  are  not  paid, 
or  not  paid  at  full  ^ate^,  for  niori'  than  10  to 
90  days.  The  period  from  January  to  ^larrh 
in  tlie  old  numbered  vears  is  the  jieriod  when  '  other  matters  of  legislation 
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the  legislative  output  is  greatest.  Most  of  the 
legislatures  have  adjourned  by  the  last  of 
April;  though  in  Massachusetts,  Connecticut 
and  Wisconsin,  the  session  often  lasts  into 
June  or  July. 

Committees. — The  senate  is  presided  over  by 
the  lieutenant  governor  and  the  lower  house 
by  a  speaker  chosen  by  the  members.  The 
speaker  is  like  the  speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  (see)  in  his  power  over  legis- 
lation. He  organizes  the  committees  to  bring 
in  or  prevent  particular  legislation.  He  uses 
and  twists  the  rules  of  the  house  to  bring  in  or 
jirevent  votes;  he  exercises  his  right  of  recog- 
nition so  as  to  give  or  refuse  tiie  fioor  as  he 
wills.  Either  acting  as  an  agent  for  powerful 
unseen  intluences  or  carrying  out  his  own  will, 
the  speaker  can  actually  prevent  a  vote  or  any 
measure  to  which  he  is  opposed. 

The  senate  committees  are  often  named  by 
the  lieutenant  governor,  but  if  he  is  not  of  the 
same  party  as  the  majority  of  the  senate  mem- 
bers, the  committees  are  usually  elected  by  the 
senate  or  named  by  the  president  pro  tera 
who  acts  as  leader  of  the  majority  party.  The 
speaker  invariably  names  the  committees  of 
tlie  lower  house.  In  the  Xew  England  states 
there  are  many  joint  committees.  The  major- 
ity of  the  members  of  each  committee  is  as- 
signed to  the  majority  party.  Though  tiio 
number  of  conunittees  is  very  large  most  of 
them  have  practically  nothing  to  do.  The  fi- 
nance committee,  or  committee  on  ways  and 
means,  is  usually  the  most  important.  The 
eliairnian  of  this  committee  in  the  lower  house 
is  often  the  floor  leader  of  his  party.  Others 
are  the  judiciary  conunittec,  the  cities  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  having  charge  of 
jmlilic  service  corporation  matters.  Practical- 
ly all  bills  iue  referred  to  committees.  In  a 
few  states  all  bills  must  be  reported  cither 
with  or  without  recomiiundation.  Commonly, 
however,  no  liill  is  reported  which  has  not  the 
approval  of  a  majority  of  tht  committee  con 
sideriiig  it:  most  bills  die  in  comiiiittei'.  The 
committees  hold  piililic  hearings  and  discuss 
and  amend  the  bill  and  if  they  deem  desirable, 
report  it  to  the  house.  The  chairman  of  an 
important  committee  wiehlH  great  power,  be- 
cause usually  able  to  dominate  his  committee, 
aid   this  control  gives   him  great   intluence   in 
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Discussion. — Tlie  real  work  of  tlu>  logislatmo 
is  for  tlie  most  part  done  in  eoinniitti-e.  Thoro 
is  very  little  consideration  of  tlie  merits  of  a 
nieasnre  in  open  session.  When  an  important 
measure  comes  up  for  linal  passage,  the  only 
discussion  is  likely  to  be  a  statement  for  po- 
litical effect  or  an  explanation  of  a  member's 
vote.  Little  effort  is  made  to  throw  light  on 
the  merits  of  the  subject  with  a  view  to  in- 
lluencing  the  thou<,'lit  and  vote  of  other  mem- 
bers. Xo  oflicial  record  of  debates  is  kept  or 
published  similar  to  the  Contircssional  Record. 
For  the  most  part  the  debates  are  not  worth 
preserving,  but  for  historical  purposes  and  for 
use  in  the  interpretation  of  statutes  it  would 
often  be  of  advantage  to  have  a  full  record 
of  discussions.  Tlie  Journals  published  for 
each  house  contain  only  the  bare  minutes  of 
official  action.  Xor  are  tlie  proceedings  in 
committee  usually  preserved,  even  to  a  bare 
record  of  action  taken,  though  the  committee  ] 
hearings,  if  recorded,  would  often  be  of  great 
service. 

Machine  Methods. — The  degree  to  which  the 
members  of  the  legislature  are  actually  repre- 
tientative  of  the  wishes  of  the  electorate  is 
largely  bound  up  in  the  question  of  political 
parties  and  party  organization.  The  causes 
(vhich  tend  to  make  the  party  organization  ir- 
responsible and  unrepresentative  are  accentu- 
ated in  the  legislature,  which  is  therefore  a 
favorable  field  for  the  perfection  of  machine 
methods.  The  large  membership,  the  multi- 
plicity of  measures  to  be  considered,  the  in- 
tricacy of  procedure,  the  varied  interests  seek- 
ing recognition,  the  opportunity  for  deals  and 
log-rolling,  all  work  to  make  machine  rule  easy. 
Often  the  real  control  is  not  held  bj'  the 
majority  party  but  by  a  bipartisan  coii-bine, 
composed  of  the  kindred  souls  of  both  parties 
who  make  it  their  business  to  serve  those  in- 
terests that  can  afford  to  pay  liberally  in  some 
way,  either  direct  or  indirect,  for  the  favors 
they  receive.  Thus  economic  "interests"  gain 
and  retain  control  over  parties  and  legislatures, 
because  control  is  simply  a  question  of  the 
most  effective  organization;  and  the  most  ef- 
fective permanent  organization  is  almost  al- 
ways secured  by  financial  backing.  The  "in- 
terests" can.  and  do,  contribute  liberally  and 
these  contributions  constitute  the  cohesive  pow- 
er that  holds  the  legislative  machine  together. 
Of  course  these  contributions  are  not  for  the 
most  part  in  the  form  of  direct  bribes.  They 
may  be  contributions  to  the  party  campaign 
funds,  to  election  or  nomination  expenses  of 
the  member,  or  in  the  form  of  payment  for 
legal  or  other  services,  or  patronage,  or  some 
business  opportunity  or  advantage. 

Lobbyists. — An  anti-lobbying  act  requiring 
the  registration  of  all  legislative  agents  was 
passed  by  Wisconsin  in  1898  and  has  since 
spread  to  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  states.  These  acts  usually  require 
corporations   or   individuals  employing   agents 
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to  inlluence  legislation  to  make  a  sworn  report 
at  the  end  of  the  session  covering  all  expenses 
in  connection  with  legislation.  Such  laws  can- 
not be  strictly  enforced  and  little  attempt  is 
made  to  do  so,  but  they  serve  to  secure  publici- 
ty concerning  a  few  unobjectionable  expendi- 
tures of  associations  and  corporations  and 
perhaps  serve  to  make  them  a  little  more  cau- 
tious and  clever  in  incurring  expenditures  for 
questi()iial)le    or    illegitimate    purposes. 

Distrust  of  Legislatures.— With  the  memory 
of  tiie  royal  governors  and  judges  fresh  in 
mind,  when  the  state  governments  were  fiirst 
organized  popular  distrust  centered  on  the 
executive  and  the  judiciary;  the  legislature 
was  esteemed  the  special  representative  of  the 
people  and  relied  on  to  guard  against  official 
corruption  and  tyranny.  Most  of  the  state 
executive  and  judicial  officers  were  chosen  by 
the  legislature.  The  governor  had  no  veto  and 
with  the  extremely  decentralized  system  of  ad- 
ministration, had  little  direct  authority.  The 
legislature,  however,  early  began  to  show  its 
incapacity  for  the  work  assigned.  The 
great  industrial  and  commercial  development 
necessitated  a  great  mass  of  legislation.  The 
rapid  development  of  banking,  insurance,  turn- 
pike, canal,  railroad,  telegraph,  mining  and 
manufacturing  corporations  and  the  constant 
changes  in  town,  county  and  municipal  gov- 
ernment attendant  on  the  industrial  growtli 
and  development,  necessitated  a  great  mass  of 
legislation.  The  legislatures  were  unable  to 
adapt  their  methods  to  the  requirements  of 
the  new  situation.  The  result  was  inefficiency, 
irresponsibility,  machine  control  and  domina- 
tion by  the  interests.  Consequently,  the  orig- 
inal trust  in  legislative  assemblies  soon  dis- 
appeared and  the  people  began  to  search  for 
means  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  their  own  representatives.  A  first 
step  was  the  transfer  from  the  legislature  to 
the  people  themselves  of  the  power  to  select 
state  officers.  Then  the  governor  was  given 
the  veto  power  (see).  At  present  a  two-thirds 
vote  is  usually  required  to  override  a  veto. 
Ordinarily  the  right  of  veto  applied  only  to 
acts  as  a  whole,  but  now  many  states  have 
given  the  governor  the  right  to  veto  specific 
items  in  appropriation  bills. 

Ill  Effects  of  Short  Sessions. — At  first  the 
sessions  of  the  legislature  were  held  annually, 
but  beginning  a1x)ut  1850,  all  but  six 
states  abolished  annual  sessions  and  adopted 
biennial  sessions,  and  one  state,  Alabama, 
later  abolished  biennial  sessions  and  sub- 
stituted quadrennial  sessions.  Many  states 
also  limited  the  duration  of  the  biennial 
session  to  60  or  90  days.  Although 
biennial  and  short  sessions  are  now  popular 
— though  in  Alabama  the  legislature  meets 
only  once  in  four  years — this  process  tends  to 
the  further  deterioration  of  the  legislative  out- 
put. To  be  sure,  it  decreases  slightly  the 
number     of     laws    passed,     serves    to    relieve 
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the  minds  of  those  to  whom  legislative  changes 
may  prove  detrimental,  and  gives  business  a 
long  respite  from  disturbing  legislation.  But 
the  crowding  of  an  immense  mass  of  legisla- 
tion into  one-half  or  one-fourth  the  time  for- 
merly allotted  can  only  increase  the  amount 
of  liasty,  slipshod  and  inefficient  legislation. 
It  also  tends  to  increase  the  number  of  laws 
passed  to  serve  some  private  interest.  It  is 
easy  to  slip  such  laws  tlirough  in  the  hurry 
and  confusion  of  a  short  and  crowded  session. 
Such   sessions  are  especially   conducive   to  tlie 


the  natural  remedy  for  the  evils  of  special 
legislation,  the  result  would  certainly  have 
been  better  than  the  inflexible  restraint  of  a 
constitutional    j)roliibition. 

Legislative  Product. — And  yet  with  all  -the 
decline  in  the  standing  of  legislative  bodies 
and  in  tlie  importance  of  their  debates  as 
moulders  of  public  opinion,  and  witii  all  the 
restrictions  on  their  powers  due  to  distrust 
of  their  capacity  and  efficiency,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  progress  is  being  made  con- 
tinuouslv   tlirough   the   agency   of   these   same 


placing  of  all  legislation  in  the  absolute  con-     legislatures.     Our  statutes  are  much  superior 


trol  of  the  "organization"  or  "machine"  and 
the  "organization"  is  usually  the  creature  of 
the  "interests"  and  particularly  inimical  to 
progressive  legislation.  It  makes  no  diflerence 
how  short  the  session,  anything  approved  by 
the  machine  will  have  time  to  be  railroaded 
through ;  but  with  a  short  and  crowded  session, 
any  law  opposed  by  the  machine  will  have  no 
diance  at  all.  There  will  be  no  chance  to 
bring  pressure  to  bear  through  an  aroused  pub- 


to  those  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago. 
I  For  this  improvement  no  credit  is  due  to 
the  legislatures  themselves,  but  rather  to  the 
outside  forces  that  have  conceived  and  drafted 
more  effective  standards  and  have  succeeded 
in  inducing  the  legislatures  to  enact  them  into 
law. 

The  making  of  a  statute  is  by  no  means  the 
simple  matter  that  it  was  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  or  even  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 


lie   opinion   and   the   proposed   reform   will   go    teenth,  a  period  of  exceedingly  crude  and  in- 


to committee  and  never  see  the  light  of  day. 
Then,  too,  there  is  no  time  in  the  short,  crowd- 
ed session  properly  to  consider  important  meas- 


effective  statutes  consisting  largely  of  a  simple 
enumeration  of  direct  commands  and  prohibi- 
tions.    Such  prohibitions,  even  though  accom- 


ures.    There  is  insufficient  time  for  their  study  panied  by  the  most  drastic  penalties,  are   for 

by  civic  and   other  associations  interested,   or  the  most  part  inadequate  to  cope  with  the  com- 

to    perfect   them   as   a   result    of   criticism   re-  plex    conditions     now    demanding     regulation, 

ceived.  Moreover,   many   devices   and   expedients   have 


Constitutional  Restrictions. — Another  method 
of    taking    power    away    from    the    legislature 


been   evolved   by   whicJi    the   legislative   intent 
can  be  more  easily  and  effectively  carried  out. 


has  been  through  the  legislative  enactments  such  as  publicity,  uniformity,  registration,  ex- 
of  the  constitutional  convention.  The  first  !  amination,  licensing,  inspection, 
state  constitutions  were  brief  documents  con-  While  statutes  have  become  vastly  more 
taining  a  hill  of  rights  and  setting  forth  the  complicated  in  order  to  meet  present  day  con- 
fundamental  constitution  and  relations  of  the  ditions,  and  while  outside  factors  have  assisted 
tiiree  departments  of  government.  At  present  ,  the  legislature  in  their  conception  and  draft- 
many  state  constitutions  are  documents  of  73  '  ing,  the  legislature  itself  has  done  very  little 
or  100  pages,  and  prescribe  with  mmh  detail  to  improve  its  processes  and  methods  to  meet 
the  organization  and  functions  of  different  de-  more  exacting  requirements.  Recently  some 
partments  and  officers  and  contain  regulations  ,  progress  has  been  made  through  the  creation 
on    numerous    subjects    formerly    left    entirely  j  of    legislative   reference   bureaus   and   the   em- 


to  legislative  control.  .Another  restraint  on 
legislative  inefficiency  and  irresponsibility  has 
been  recently  developed  in  a  number  of  stati's 
through  the  application  of  the  initiative  and 
the  referendum. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  remedies  for  legis- 
lative evils  liav«'  been  the  constitutional  re- 
strictions fin  local  and  special  legislation.  This 
movement  originated  about  the  same  time  as 
that  for  biennial  sessions,  and  at  present  al- 
most all  state  constitutions  have  more  or  less 
strin^'ent  and  effective  restrictions  on  special 
h'gislation.  Certain  subjects  can  only  he  legis- 
lated on  by  means  of  general  laws;  and  general 
laws  must   be  passed   to  govern   lornl  and   niu 


ployment  of  official  draftsmen.  Resides  a 
thorough  going  reform  of  technical  jiro- 
cedure,  the  legislature  must  adopt  a  meth- 
od and  form  the  habit  of  securing  a  scien- 
tific investigation  of  each  mea.sure  by  one 
or  more  men  who  have  expert  knowledge 
in  relation  to  the  particular  subject  treated. 
For  the  construction  of  a  house  we  employ  an 
architect:  for  the  building  of  a  liridge  we  em- 
ploy an  engineer,  but  for  the  conception  and 
drafting  of  an  intricate  and  technical  statute 
no  expert  knowledge  is  deemed  essential.  Leg- 
islative committees  should  employ  exjjcrts  of 
all  kinds— <'ngineers.  accountants,  economists, 
statistii-ians,  j)livsieians.  actuaries,  and  in  fact 


nicipal  matters.     Often  these  absolute  restric-  speciulists  of  every  class  who  are  capable   of 

tions    prove    very    inconvenient    and    result    in  disinterested     scientifie    investigation.      When, 

nti-tit i-fiii'fory    evpedients.    or    flie    impossibil-  for  example,  a  new  jirobleiu  in  banking  regiila- 

ity  of  satisfying  some  real  governmental  need,  tion    comes   up   for   consideration    the   sensible 

If  the   legislature   had    had   the   vifiility.   iiifr-l-  course   would    be   for   the   committee,   after    in- 

ligence   and   8elf-contro|    to   di.seover    for    itself  forming  itself  in  a  general  wav  concerning  the 
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proposed  measure,  to  employ  one  or  more  dis- 
interested banking  experts  to  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  tlie  measure.  They  wouUl  take 
one  month  or  six  months  to  go  over  the  propo- 
sition and  consider  it  in  all  its  phases.  They 
would  consider  the  practical  ellect  of  similar 
legislation  in  this  or  other  lands.  The\-  would 
consider  the  probable  effects  of  the  regulation, 
direct  and  indirect,  beneficial  and  otiierwiso. 
They  would  determine  as  near  as  possible  how 
it  would  work  in  actual  practice,  what  difficul- 
ties it  would  meet  and  what  changes  would  be 
advisable  in  order  to  overcome  the  same.  Tliey 
would  probably  suggest  a  draft  of  a  bill  that 
would  accomplish  the  intended  result  deftly 
and  effectively  and  without  the  crudities,  evils 
and   unworkable  features  of  the  original  bill. 
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LATi\"E,  FOR  Legislation;  Committee  System 
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References:  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government 
(rev.  ed.,  1908),  60-65;  P.  S.  Reinsch,  Am. 
Leguslatures  and  Legislative  Methods  (1907), 
eh.  iv-x.  Readings  in  Am.  State  Government 
(1911),  41-139;  E.  McClain,  Constitutional 
Law  (2d  ed.,  1910),  ch.  viii;  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, Am.  Ideals  (1897);  J.  Bryce,  Am.  Com- 
monu-ealth  (4th  ed.,  1010),  I,  chs.  xl,  xliv; 
J.  Ordronaux,  Constitutional  Legislation 
(1891),  chs.  iii-x;  S.  N.  Patten,  ''The  Decay  of 
State  and  Local  Government"  in  Am.  Acad.  Pol. 
and  Soc.  Sci.,  Annals  (1890),  I,  26-42;  R.  L. 
Ashley,  Am.  Federal  State  (rev.  ed.,  1911), 
§§  417,  429;  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government  and 
Politics  (1910);  F.  J.  Stimson,  Federal  and 
State  Constitutions  (1908),  249-345;  bibliog- 
raphy in  A.  B.  Hart,  Manual    (1908),  §   151. 

Robert  H.  Wiiitten. 

STATE  LEGISLATURES,  RULES  IN.     See 

RrxES  in  State  Legislatures. 

STATE  LIBRARIES.  A  state  library  is  part 
of  the  official  equipment  of  every  American 
commonwealth.  The  earliest  were  those  in 
Pennsylvania  and  New  .Jersey  (1796),  Ohio 
(1817),  and  Xew  York  (1818)."  In  most  states 
admitted  to  the  Union  since  1800  the  library 
was  established  very  soon  after  admission:  in 
many  of  them,  territorial  libraries  existed  for 
some  years  before  statehood. 

The  province  of  the  state  library  is  usually 
formally  defined  by  law  and  it  is  clear  that 
the  early  notions   of  this  province  would  to 


day  appear  narrow  and  inadequate.  From  the 
thought  of  a  library  chielly  or  solely  designed 
for  the  state's  otlicial  family,  tlie  legislature, 
courts,  administrative  departments  and  of- 
licers — in  brief  all  state  employees — tiie  con- 
ception latterly,  and  in  many  states,  has  grown 
to  mean  a  library  wliich,  without  dropping  any 
of  its  original  functions  shall  hold  much  the 
same  relation  to  all  librarv  endeavor  in  the 
state  as  the  department  of  public  instruction 
holds  toward  all  educational  endeavor.  In 
addition  to  the  functions  of  advice,  inspection, 
organization,  extension  and  supervision  which 
this  comparison  suggests,  the  state  library 
sliould  supplement  all  other  libraries  by  serv- 
ing as  a  central  storehouse;  ready  to  send  to 
any  part  of  the  state  the  unusual  books  that 
local  libraries  can  not  supply.  At  the  state 
library  should  be  centered  all  library  work 
done  in  the  state's  name;  the  distribution  of 
its  public  documents,  the  allotment  of  library 
subsidies  or  grants,  library  instruction,  corre- 
spondence, reference  work,  traveling  libraries, 
etc.  It  should  be  in  the  fullest  sense  what  was 
directed  by  the  act  establishing  the  Kew  York 
State  Library,  "a  public  library  for  the  use 
of  the  government  and  of  the  people  of  the 
state." 

In  the  government  of  state  libraries  there 
is  a  strange  variety  of  methods.  There  seems 
to  have  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  need  for  such 
an  institution,  but  great  uncertainty  as  to 
wliat  to  do  with  it  and  just  w'here  to  attach 
it  to  the  governmental  machinery.  It  appears 
to  have  been  variously  regarded  as  an  educa- 
tional appurtenance,  an  annex  to  the  courts, 
and  a  separation  institution;  for  in  Xew  York, 
Indiana  and  Virginia  it  is  in  charge  of  the 
state  board  of  education,  in  Illinois,  Iowa  and 
North  Carolina,  of  a  board  of  state  officers 
including  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, Avhile  in  Colorado  this  officer  is  ex  officio 
state  librarian.  In  Georgia,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
^Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Oklahoma,  Oregon,  West  Virginia  and  Wyo- 
ming the  supreme  court  manages  the  state 
library,  and  in  Utah  and  Nebraska  the  clerk 
of  the  court  is  ex  officio  state  librarian.  In 
most  other  states  a  separate  governing  board 
is  appointed  by  the  governor  or  formed  by  law 
of  state   officers. 

The  appointment  of  librarian  is  equally  ir- 
regular. There  is  a  popular  election  in  Ne- 
vada ;  election  by  the  legislature  or  supreme 
court  in  several  states;  and  appointment,  us- 
ually by  the  governing  board,  but  in  a  dozen 
states  by  the  governor  or  (in  Louisiana  and 
Rhode  Island)    by  the  secretary  of  state. 

Besides  state  libraries  proper,  there  are 
many  important  collections  of  books  gathered 
by  state  learned  societies  (chiefly  historical) 
which  must  be  included  in  the  broad  category 
of   state   libraries. 

See  Education  as  a  Function  of  Go\'ern- 
MENT;  Learned  Societies;  Libraries,  Public. 
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References:  Nat.  Assoc,  of  State  Libraries, 
Proceedings,  1898-1912,  J.  I.  Wyer,  Jr., 
"State  Libraries"  in  A.  L.  A.  Manual  of  Li- 
brary Economics  (1913);  State  Libraries,  An- 
nual and  Biennial  Reports;  Public  Libraries 
in  the  U.  S.    (1876),  292-311. 

J.  I.  Wyeb,  Jb. 

STATE  RIGHTS.  The  doctrine  or  principle 
of  state  riglits  has  not  always  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty (see).  On  the  contrary  it  has  not 
been  uncommon  to  use  the  two  expressions 
as  practically  conveying  the  same  idi-a.  Some- 
times, however,  the  plirase  used  has  been  as 
referring  to  the  principle  of  strict  construc- 
tion of  the  Constitution  (see  Co.nstruction 
AND  IXTERPRETA'noN ) .  After  the  Civil  War. 
the  expression  fell  into  disrepute  and  has  not 
been  used  much  in  recent  years.  But,  althougli 
tlie  phrase  generally  recalls  the  Civil  War  and 
the  struggle  against  national  authority,  the 
word  "rights"  does  not  necessarily  signify  sov- 
ereignty; and  moreover  until  our  constitution- 
al system  is  all  made  over,  tlie  states  must 
be  recognized  as  liaving  rights  safe  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  national  Government.  In  the 
earlier  years  of  tlie  twi-ntieth  century  the 
old  problem,  wliich  federalism  always  presents 
— the  problem  of  maintaining  local  autonomy 
and  lil)erty  and  of  furthering  geni,'ral  and  com- 
mon interests — has  been  a  very  real  one.  As 
tlie  doctrines  of  new  nationalism  and  of  in- 
herent sovereignty  of  tlie  national  (lovernment 
are  advocated  more  and  more  freely,  there 
may  be  a  recurrence  to  the  old  expression  and 
an  insistence  upon  tlie  principle  tliat,  though 
the  states  are  not  sovereign,  they  are  possessed 
of  great  powers  of  soven'ignty  which  only  tlie 
nation  by  efmstitutionai  amendment  can  take 
away.  See  State  Sovereignty-,  United 
States  as  a  Federal  State.         A.  C.  McL. 


STATE    SCHOOL    FUNDS. 
Funds,  State. 


See     School 


STATE,  SECRETARIES  OF.  Under  the 
.Articles  of  Confederation.  Itobert  R.  Livingston 
iield  the  ollice  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  AlTairs 
from  1781  to  Oct.  20.  UHli.  He  was  succeeded 
in  17H4  by  .lolin  .lay.  who  was  th<'n  nnide  Secre 
tary  of  State  in  M^'K  wiieii  tlie  department 
was  entablished  under  the  Constitution.  Fol- 
lowing   is    a    list    of   the   hecretaries   of    state: 


1789-1790   (March  21),  John  .lay. 
17S9  (Sept.   26)-1793    (Dec.   31),   Thomas   Jefiferson 
(assumed  offlee  Mar.  22.   1790). 

1794  (Jan.  2)-1795   (Aug.  20i.  Edmund  Randolph. 

1795  (Aug.  20),  Timothy  Pickering  (Sec.  of  War; 
ad  i/iA. ). 

1795  (Dec.   10>-1S00    ( Mav  12 1,  Timothy   IMckorins. 

1800  (May  13),  Charles  Lee  (Atty.  Gen.;  ad  int.). 

1800  (.May   13)-1S01    (Mar.   4 1.  John   Marshall. 

isui  (Mar.  5»,  Levi  Lincoln  (Atty.  (Jen.:  ad  int.). 

isin   (Mar.  5)-1809    (Mar.  3i,   James  Madison. 

isi)9  (Mar.  61-1811   (April  li.  Robert  Smith. 

1811  (.\pr.  21-1817  (Mar.  3|.  James  .Monroe  (re- 
commissioned.  1811.  Nov.  26 ;  1815.  Feb.  28 ;  Sec. 
of  War:  ad  int.,  from  Oct.  1.  1814.  to  Feb.  28,  1815). 

1817  (  Mar.  4 1 ,  John  Graham  ( Chief  Clerk  ;  ad  int. ) . 

1817  (Mar.  5p-1S25    (Mar.  3l.  John  Quincv  Adams. 

1817  (.Mar.  10».  Rich.   Rush   (.Vttv.  Gen.:  ad  int.). 

1825  (Mar.  4).  Daniel  Brent  (Chief  Clerk  ;  at/   int.). 

1825  (Mar.  7 1-1829    (Mar.  3).   Ilenrv  Clay. 

1829  (Mar.  4i.  James  A.   IlaiiiiKon    [ad  int.). 

1829  (Mar.  G)-1831   (Mav  23),  Martin  Van  Huron. 

1831  (.May  241-1833  (May  29),  Kdward  Livingston 
(recommissionert,    1832,    Jan.    12). 

1833  (.Mav  29 1-1834   (June  30).  Louis  McLano. 

1834  (June  271-1841    (Mar.   3),   John   Korsvth. 
1841  (Mar.  4).  J.  L.  Martin  (Chief  Clerk  :  ad  int.). 
1841   (.Mar.  5 1-1843    (May   8i.   Daniel    Webster. 
1843  (May  9),   Hugh  S.   Legar6   (Atty.  Gen.;   ad 

int.]. 

1843  (June  21),  Wm.  S.  Derrick  (Chief  Clerk;  ad 
int.). 

1843  (June  24),  Abel  P.  Upshur  (Sec.  of  Navy;  ad 
inl.\. 

1843  (July  24)-1844  (Feb.  28).  Abel  P.  Upshur  (re- 
commissioned,  1844,  Jan.  2). 

1844  (Feb.  29),  John  Nelson  (Atty.  Gen.;  ad  int.). 

1844  (.Mar.   6)-lS45    (Mar.   Gi,   John   C.   Callioun. 

1845  (Mar.  6)-lS49  (Mar.  7).  .lames  Huchanan. 

1849  (Mar.  71-1850  (Julv  22).  John  M.  Clayton. 

1850  (July  221-1852    (Oct.   24).   Daniel    Weljster. 
1852  (Oct.  25),  Charles  M.  Conrad   (Sec.  of  War; 

ad  int.) . 

1852  (Nov.  6)-lS53  (Mar.  3),  Edward  Everett  (re- 
conimissioni'd,   1852,   I'l'c.   9). 

1853  (.Mar.  4),  Wm.  Hunter  (Chief  Clerk;  ad  int.). 
18.53  (Mar.  7)-1857   (Mar.  6).  William   L.  Marcy. 
1857   (.Mar.  6l-ls60    (Dec.   14).    Lewis  Cass. 

1860  (Dec.  15),  Wm.  Hunter  (Chief  Clerk  ;  (/,/  int.). 

1860  (Dec.  17)-1861   (Mar.  5).  JercMuiah  S.  Blac-k. 

1861  (.Mar.   5)-l869    (.Mar.   4).   William    II.    Seward. 
1869  (Mar.  5)-1869   (Mar.  11).  Elihu  K.  Waslibu:ne. 
1869  (Mar.  11)1877  (.Mar.  12),  Hamilton  Fish  (re- 
commissioned.  1873,  Mar.  17). 

1877  (Mar.   12)1881    (Mar.  5),   William  M.  Fvarts. 

1881   (Mar.  5)-iaSl    (Doc.   12).  James  (J.   I'.laine. 

1881  (Dec.  12)-1885  (Mar.  6i.  Frederick  T.  Frcling- 
huvsen. 

1885  (Mnr.  6)-18S9  (Mar.  5).  Thomas  F.  Rnvard. 

18S9   (Mar.  5)-1892    (June  4).   James   (;.   Hlain.'. 

1892  (June  4).  Wm.  F.  Wharton  (Asst.  Sec.; 
ad    int.). 

1892  (June  29)-1893    (Feb.  23),  John   W.   Foster. 

1893  (Feb.  23).  Wm.  F.  Wharton  (Asst.  Sec.; 
ad   int.). 

1893  (Mnr.  6)-1895    (M.iv  281,  Walter  Q.  Gresbnm. 
1895  (Mav  28),  Fdwiu  F.  Uhl  (Asst.  Sec;  ad  int.). 
1895  (June  81-1897    (.Mar.   5),   Richard   Olney    (re- 
commissioned.  1895,   Dec.  3). 

1897  (Mar.  5)-1898    (April  26),   John    Sherman. 

1898  (April  26)-l.s;)8   (Sept.  16),   William   R.   Day. 
1898  (Sept.  17).  Alvev  A.  Adee   (I'd  Asst.   S(m.  ;  ad 

int.\. 

1S9S  (Sept.  20)-1905  (Julv  1).  Jolin  Hnv  (rerom- 
mlssloned,   1,S98,   Dec.  7:   1!M)1,   March  5). 

1905  (July  71-1909   (.Ian.  27),   llliliu   Itoot. 

ISM)!!  (Jan.   27)-19()9    (.Mar.   5).    Itobert    Bacon. 

1!MI9  (Mar.   51-1913    (Mar.   5>,    I'liilander   C.    Kn..x. 

1913  (.Mar.  5),   William   J.   Bryan.  A.    It.    II. 


STATE  SOVEREIGNTY 


Arfjument-s  in  Support. — The  doctrine  of 
Htate  sovereignty  as  a  working  principle  in 
American  politics  was  first  definitely  worked 
out   and    f)res<-nte(|    by  .T«)lin   C.   Callioun    (srr) 


(nrr  XcM.iFicATloN).  Cnlhoun  had  predeces- 
sors, to  one  of  wlioiu,  .Tolin  'I'aylur  (•'«'■'•),  he 
prolinbly  was  indebtcfl  for  a  portion  of  the 
Mietl)o<l    of    bis    argument:    but    no    one    In'fore 


in   the   days   when   South   Carolina   was    intent  i  iiiin    put    forth    the   principle   witli   clarity    .-.nd 
upon    nullifying    the    tariff    acts    of    Congress  |  fr-eision.      In    later   years   Callnmn   developed 
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liis  ivrj^umont  somewhat,  althougli  he  diil  not 
adil  imuh  to  its  cogency.  Next  to  Calhoun 
in  fullness  and  force  of  statement,  we  should 
probably  place  Alexander  II.  Stephens  who 
in  his  Constitutional  Vicic  of  the  War  be- 
tween the  States,  written  after  the  Civil  War, 
enters  into  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  doc- 
trine of  state  sovereignty  and  an  elaborate  de- 
fense of  the  right  of  secession  (see  Sex:ession 
Controvuksy). 

Sovereignty  Before  1788. — In  all  arguments 
defending  state  sovereignty  particular  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  conditions  before  17SS,  that 
is  to  say  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States;  for,  if  the  states 
were  not  sovereign  and  independent  before 
tliat  time,  one  would  scarcely  venture  to  de- 
clare tliat  they  lx>came  so  as  a  result  of  the 
formation  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Moreover  the  general  philosophy  of  the  argu- 
ment necessitates  an  assertion  of  the  separate 
existence  of  the  states  and  likwise  necessi- 
tates a  denial  of  the  existence  of  any  superior 
body  or  of  any  political  being  made  up  of 
individuals  save  the  states  themselves;  for 
it  is  necessary  to  make  out  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  not  the  work  of  the  American  peo- 
ple collectively  but  the  result  of  independent 
action  of  the  separate  state  sovereignties. 
Calhoun  says: 

So  far  from  the  Constitution  being  the  work  of 
the  Aniorican  people  collectively,  no  such  political 
body  cither  now,  or  ever  did.  exist.  In  that  char- 
acter the  people  of  this  country  never  performed 
a  sinsle  political  act  nor,  indeed,  can.  without  an 
entire  revolutiou  in  all  our  political  relations. 

Constitutional  Convention. — Having  conclud- 
ed that  the  states  existed  as  separate  entities 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the 
advocate  of  state  sovereignty,  naturally,  de- 
clared that  the  Constitutional  Convention  in- 
tended to  make  no  substantial  change  in  the 
relationship  of  the  states,  and  also  that  in 
adopting  the  Constitution  the  states  acted 
entirely  separately  and  independently.  In  this 
connection  attention  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  Convention  dropped  the  word  "na- 
tional" which  for  a  time  appeared  in  the 
Virginia  Resolutions  {see  Federal  Convex- 
Tiox )  and  also  gave  up  the  plan  of  coercion 
and  the  device  of  a  veto  on  state  acts.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  for  all  discussions 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  Union  in  the 
earlier  days,  there  was  little  published  mate- 
rial concerning  the  work  of  the  Convention. 
Even  the  Journal,  the  bare  formal  outline  of 
the  Convention's  work,  was  not  printed  till 
1819,  and  the  Madison  Papers  not  till  1840. 
Had  the  materials,  now  in  print,  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  early  defenders  of  state  sover- 
eignty, they  might  have  had  somewhat  great- 
er difficulty  in  reaching  the  conclusion  that  the 
Federal  Convention  did  not  intend  to  make  a 
radical  alteration  of  the  system  of  the  Con- 
federation. 


Adoption. — Advocates  of  state  sovereignty 
on  the  whole  lay  very  little  stress  upon  the 
conscious  or  express  purpose  of  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  or  of  those  that  adopted 
the  Constitution.  Calhoun,  as  well  as  later 
advocates  of  the  doctrine,  did,  however,  lay 
stress  on  one  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  Vir. 
ginia  when  adopting  the  Constitution,  and 
reference  is  sometimes  made  to  the  resolutions 
of  New  York  and  Rhode  Island.  The  Virginia 
resolution  is  as  follows: 

We  the  Delegates  of  the  people  of  Virginia. 
.  .  .  Do  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  the  People 
of  ^  irginia  declare  and  mal^e  l<no\vu  tliat  the 
powers  granted  under  the  Constitution  Ijeing  de- 
rived from  the  People  of  the  Pnited  States  may  be 
resumed  by  them  whensoever  the  same  shall  be 
perverted  to  their  injury  or  oppression  and  that 
every  power  not  granted  thereby  remains  with 
them  and   at  their  will. 

This  clause  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  Virginia  expressly  reserved  the  right  of 
secession   from  the   Union. 

Central  Statement. — The  center  of  argument 
is  the  fact  that  the  states  accepted  the  Con- 
stitution separately.  In  as  much  as  they  did 
so  act  in  isolation  and  independently,  they 
necessarily  continued — such  is  the  contention 
— separate  and  independent;  no  amount  of 
separate  action  could  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  unity;  no  agreement  could  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  law  superior  to  and 
binding  upon  the  contracting  parties.  In  as 
much  as  there  was  no  political  being,  such  as 
a  people  of  the  United  States  forming  a  politi- 
cal entity,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, there  could  have  been  none  after 
adoption  and  as  a  restilt  of  it;  for  the  result 
of  agreeing  could  be  notliing  more  or  less 
than  agreement.  In  fact  it  would  appear  that, 
if  this  form  of  political  metaphysics  is  con- 
sistently maintained,  no  amount  of  consciotis 
intention  in  forming  the  agreement  to  form 
an  indissoluble  union  could  have  been  eflfective 
in  the  establishment  of  a  national  political 
unity  superior  to  the  contracting  parties,  or  in 
depriving  the  states  of  essential  self-determina- 
tion as  sovereignties. 

Calhoun's  Assertion. — To  speak  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  if  it  were  merely  an  agreement 
between  sovereignties,  similar  to  any  treaty  or 
articles  of  alliance,  has  been  common  enough. 
Calhoun,  however,  more  closely  viewed  the 
facts;  he  saw  clearly  and  admitted  that  the 
United  States  Government  was  a  real  govern- 
ment and  that  it  came  in  contact  with  men 
immediately:  this  contact  resulted,  however, 
only  because  of  the.  acquiescence  of  the  state 
or  with  its  consent.  He  declared  '"that  there 
is  no  direct  and  immediate  connection  between 
the  individual  citizens  of  a  state  and  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  The  relation  between  them 
is  through  the  state.  The  Union  is  a  union 
of  states  as  communities  and  not  a  union  as 
individuals."  He  saw  moreover  that  the  people 
of  each  individual  state  in  adopting  the  Con- 
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stitution  of  the  United  States  acted  much  as 
the\-  did  in  adopting  tlie  constitution  of  their 
own  state  and  thus  established  a  second  gov- 
ernment  immediately   over   themselves. 

Both  governments— that  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  separate  States— derive  their  powers 
from  the  sann-  sounc.  aiul  wcii'  onlainod  and  es- 
tablished bv  the  same  authority;  the  only  differ- 
ence being,  that  in  ordaining  and  establishing  the 
one,  the  people  of  the  several  States  acted  with 
concert  or  mutual  understanding;  while  in  ordain- 
ing and  establishing  the  others,  the  people  of  eaeh 
State  acted  separately  and  without  concert  or  mu- 
tual understanding  as  has  been  fully  explained. 
(Works   1,  167  J. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  in  this  connection 
tliat  the  only  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  in 
the  forms  used  in  adopting  it  whicli  would 
appear  to  indicate  that  the  Constitution  was 
tlie  result  of  agreement  and  of  "mutual  under- 
standing" are  the  words  of  Article  VII: 

The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine 
States  shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of 
this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying 
the  same. 

To  the  simple  minded  reader  there  may  ap- 
pear to  be  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  assertion  that  the  people  of  each  state 
thus  established  a  government  and  the  asser- 
tion that  therefore  the  Constitution  was  a  con- 
tract; but  if  he  would  understand  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty,  he  must  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  connection  or  to  take  the  step  called 
for.  Calhoun  tiuis  stated  the  case  in  his 
"Letter  to  Governor  Hamilton:" 

Thus  viewed,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  witii  the  giivernnient  it  created,  is  truly 
and  strictly  the  Constitution  of  each  state,  as 
much  so  as  its  own  particular  Constitution  and 
govr-rnnient,  ratified  by  the  same  aulliorily,  in  the 
same  nuxle.  and  liaving.  as  far  as  its  <-iti7,cns  are 
concerned,  its  powers  and  obligations  fiom  the 
same  source,  dilTeiing  only  in  tlie  aspect,  under 
which  I  am  considering  the  sutiject.  in  the  pli(/litcd 
faith  of  the  state  to  its  co-states,  and  of  which,  as 
far  as  its  citi/ens  are  considered,  the  state,  in  the 
last  resort,  is  the  exclusive  judge  (.Jenkins, 
Life  of  Callioun.  201 1. 

■  Sovereignty  and  Compact.— Calhoun  and 
those  tliat  tlioiight  with  liiin  adopted  tlie  view 
of  undivided  and  indivisible  sovereignty: 
"Sovereignly  is  an  entire  thing — to  divide,  is 
...  to  destroy  it"  [Worlcs.  I,  140).  Tliey  also 
referred  to  the  use  of  the  word  "compact"  by 
the  men  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  describing 
the  Constitution  and,  of  course,  to  tlie  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  Resolutions  {sec)  as  support- 
ing the  doctrine  f»f  complete  state  sovereignty; 
tliev  failed  to  notice  that  "comjiact"  was  the 
most  solemn  word  of  the  eighteenth  centtiry 
Htatesmen.  who  believed  that  the  state  and 
society   it-ielf   ri-<ti(|   im  eiin>ent. 

Criticism  of  the  Doctrine.  In  the  space  bore 
available  it  is  perhaps  im|iossibli'  \n  present 
an  argument  and  cite  facts  that  elTeetually 
disprove  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  but 
the  consideration  of  a  few  fundamenlnl  facts 
an»l  princi|des  may  at  least  raise  doulits  con- 
cerning its  truth.  It  inu»t  be  remembered 
that    the    argument    in    its   moHt   cogent    form 


does  not  rest  primarily  on  the  express  inten- 
tion of  the  fathers  to  establish  a  new  union 
in  which  the  states  would  continue  sovereign. 
Any  list  of  assertions  that  the  fathers  did  not 
mean  to  take  away  the  sovereignty  of  the 
states  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  convincing  and 
lacks  historical  confirmation.  In  fact  the  stu- 
dent of  the  convention  period  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  tliat  the  idea  of  state  sovereignty 
was  met  in  the  Convention,  and  that  it  was 
the  intention  to  form  a  national  system  in 
which  the  states  would  no  longer  have  complete 
sovereignty.  Probably  the  orthodox  idea  of 
tlie  time,  so  far  as  it  dealt  with  sovereignty 
at  all,  was  that  the  states  were  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  their  sovereignty.  Madison  in  his 
Writings   (1840,  IV,  390),  says: 

It  has  hitherto  been  understood  that  the 
supreme  power,  that  is,  the  sovereiguty  of  the 
people  of  the  Stales,  was  in  its  nature  divisible, 
and  was,  in  fact,  divided  .  .  .;  that  as  the 
States  in  their  highest  sovereign  character,  were 
competent  to  sui'ren<ler  the  whole  sovereignty  and 
form  tliemselves  inio  a  consolidated  State,  so 
they  might  siureiubr  a  i)art  and  retain,  as  they 
have  done  the  other  part. 

Madison  was  right;  such  was  the  idea  of 
the  men  that  framed  the  Constitution  and  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  that  would 
go  back   and   interpret  their   words   and   acts. 

Moreover  the  men  of  17>>7  believed  that  gov- 
ernment and  society  rested  on  compact;  they 
did  not  have  in  their  thinking  the  conception 
that  the  result  of  individual  consent  was  to 
leave  the  individual  as  indejx'ndent  as  before; 
they  believed  that  a  new  unity  could  be  made 
by  consent  and  agreement  and  that  individuals 
or  communities  were  bound  by  their  consent 
and  legally  bound  to  the  extent  of  their  con- 
sent or  agreement.  It  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
beside  the  mark — scarcely  reasonable,  one 
might  say — to  insist  that,  because  men  did 
not  act  with  full  consciousness  of  the  meta- 
physics of  the  nineteenth  century,  they  did 
not  and  could  not  do  what  they  intend<^il  to 
do — forju  a  real  national  government  the  power 
of  which  could  not  be  altered  or  finally  deter- 
mined by  action  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
states, 

Virginia's  Resolutions. — In  a  preceding  para- 
grajih  of  the  aiticle,  reference  is  mad(>  to  one  of 
the  resolutions  which  Virginia  used  in  adopt- 
ing the  Constitution.  Such  a  resolution  con- 
tained the  thinking  of  tlie  .American  Revolu- 
tion; it  was  not  an  announcement  of  the  right 
to  secede;  it  was  a  proclamation  that  was  aa 
old  as  John  Milton  or  the  English  rev(dtition 
of  the  seventeenth  century;  it  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  till'  philoaojdiy  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury and  i)f  the  .American  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth:  governments  do  not  have  inmite, 
divine  and  inherent  powt-r;  they  are  created  by 
the  people  and  tbos<>  that  create  govenimentfl 
can  take  awny  power  as  well  as  grant  it.  As- 
sertions of  this  kind  had  no  particular  refer- 
ence In  the  make-up  of  a  federal  government, 
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nor  were  they  made  with  any  intention  of 
reserving  the  right  of  state  secession  (see 
Ri-:\oi.rTiox,  Amkuu-ax.  Sicmficanh-e  of). 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions. — The 
argument  for  state  sovereignty  cannot  receive 
susti'iiance  from  the  Virginia  and  Kentuiky 
Resohitions  (see)  ;  for  here  plainly  enough 
was  the  idea  of  divided  sovereignty  and  the 
right  of  a  state  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
power  granted  and  to  defend  its  reserved 
rights. 


other  words,  untramnielcd  by  metaphysical 
l)ustulates,  we  find  no  difilculty  in  believing 
tiiat  the  fathers  did  what  there  appears  good 
reason  for  thinking  they  wished  and  intended 
to  do,  viz.,  establish  a  real  government,  form 
an  indissoluble  union,  and  take  power  from 
tiie  states.  Loosed  from  tlie  trammels  of  a 
particular  branch  of  metapliysics  we  have  no 
(lilliculty  in  seeing  that  the  states,  by  entering 
tlie  Union  and  adopting  the. Constitution,  lost 
The   doctrine   of  the   resolutions  may    their  unalloyed  sovereignty  and  independence, 


not  be  orthodox ;  but  it  is  based  on  a  mode 
of  thinking  quite  ditlerent  from  Calhoun's.  In 
fact,  though  the  full  material  is  difficult  to 
get  and  to  interpret,  it  api)ears  only  reason- 
able to  say  that  in  all  probability  the  states 
before  1830,  in  the  various  disputes  that  arose 
concerning  their  rights,  with  possibly  one  or 
two  exceptions,  did  not  intend  to  assert  more 
than  that  the  United  States  was  not  a  "con- 
solidated government"  and  that  the  individual 
states,  or  the  states  in  concert,  having  retained 
a  portion  of  sovereignty,  had  a  right  to  judge 
of  the  extent  of  the  power  they  had  not  sur- 
rendered— a  position,  it  should  be  noticed, 
quite  different  from  that  of  asserting  that 
each  state  remained  wholly  sovereign  and 
granted  power  to  an  agent. 

Metaphysical  Basis. — It  is  evident  that  to  a 
remarkable  extejit  the  argument  for  state  sov- 
ereignty rests  on  metaphysical  supposition. 
There  are  in  fact  a  series  of  propositions  on 
which  it  rests:  (1)  sovereignty  is  in  its  nature 
indivisible;  (2)  unity  cannot  be  made  by  the 
consent  or  agreement  of  isolated  states  or  be- 
ings; (.3)  law  is  the  result  of  the  will  of  a 
preexisting  superior  being;  (4)  the  people  of 
the  United  States  did  not  exist  as  a  single 
entity  before  1788.  The  last  of  these  we  might 
call  the  statement  of  an  historical  fact  or  what 
the  defender  of  state  sovereignty  believed  to 
be  an  historical  fact:  the  first  three  are  piire 
metaphysics.  Now  one  might  deny  the  meta- 
physics and  accept  the  history,  or  he  might 
deny  the  history  and  accept  the  metaphysics. 
If  he  followed  either  of  these  two  alternatives, 
he  would  probably  deny  the  existence  of  state 
sovereignty  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution;  certainly  he  would  not  follow 
the  route  commonly  taken  by  the  defenders  of 
the  doctrine.  ^loreover,  if  we  insist  on  apply- 
ing metaphysics  to  the  problem,  it  appears 
necessary  to  be  sufficiently  metaphysical  in  the 
interpretation  of  history  to  see  that  there  was, 
in   1788,   a  reality,  a   real  entity,  superior  to 


if  they  had  sovereignty  to  lose. 

Two  Lines  of  Attack.— The  argument  against 
state  sovereignty  as  it  was  stated  over  and 
over  again  from  the  time  of  Webster  and 
Marshall  through  the  Civil  War,  generally 
followed  one  of  two  lines  which  are  somewhat 
similar  to  those  suggested  in  the  preceding 
paragraph.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  denied 
that  the  states  were  in  essence  sovereignties 
before  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution ;  the 
states  were  always  subject  in  part  to  some 
other  authority,  or  were  in  a  union  whose  real 
nature  precluded  the  idea  that  they  were  actu- 
ally self-determining;  the  union  was  older 
than  the  states.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
declared  that  the  independence  of  the  states 
before  the  Constitution,  if  they  were  independ- 
ent, has  no  bearing  on  what  they  were  after- 
ward; the  Constitution  settles  that  matter 
and  it  is  plainlj'  a  constitution;  the  Constitu- 
tion declares  itself  a  supreme  law  and  it  is 
folly  to  say  that  when  the  states  adopted  the 
instrument  they  were  not  bound  by  its  terms 
and  its  plain  expressions. 

See  Federal  Coxvextiox;  Nullificatiox 
Coxtro\t;rst  ;  Secessiox  Coxtroversy;  Sov- 
EREiGXTY,  Theory  of;  Uxited  States  as  a  Fed- 
eral State;  Virgixia  axd  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tions. 

References:  J.  C.  Calhoun,  Works  (1851),  I, 
VI:  A.  H.  Stephens,  Constitutional  View  of  the 
War  between  the  States  (1868),  I;  C.  E.  Mer- 
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the  states,  and  that,  though  the  people  were  "Social  Compact  and  Constitutional  Construe- 
not  fused,  geographically  speaking,  into  one 
mass  in  adopting  the  Constitution,  they  formed 
in  fact  a  body  declaring  their  will  in  the  Con- 
stitution. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  eschew 
metaphysics,  there  would  seem  to  be  good 
reason  for  thinking  that  the  people  of  the 
states  by  this  solemn  enactment  irrevocably 
bound  themselves  and  that,  by  their  action, 
they   constituted   a   national   government.      In 


tion"  in  Am.  Hist.  Review  (1900),  V,  467- 
400.  The  Courts,  the  Constitution  and  Parties 
( 191 2 ) ,  ch.  iv.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin. 

STATE  STATUTES.    See    Statutes,  State. 

STATE  SUPPORT  OF  PRIVATE  INSTITU- 
TIONS.    See    Subsidies    to    Private    Ixsti- 

TUTIONS. 
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Definition. — Dpfinitions  of  the  state  are  nec- 
essarily toiiditioiK'd  lur<iely  by  tlie  point  of 
view  from  wliich  the  state  is  considered.  Thus 
some  writers  lay  special  emphasis  iipon  its 
spiritual  or  moral  nature,  otliers  upon  its 
character  as  a  juristic  or  legal  personality. 
Again,  it  may  be  viewed  either  as  a  concept 
of  international  law  or  as  a  concept  of  con- 
stitutional law.  The  state  as  conceived  by  the 
international  lawyer  is  not  necessarily  identi- 
cal with  tlie  state  as  viewed  by  the  p'olitical 
scientist.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion, 
we  may  define  a  state  as  a  community  of  per- 
sons, more  or  less  numerous,  permam-ntly  oc- 
cupying a  definite  portion  of  territory,  inde- 
pendent of  external  control  and  possessing  an 
organized  govt-rnment  to  wliich  tiie  great  body 
of   inhabitants    render   habitual   obedience. 

Distinctions. — The  state  must  be  distin- 
guislicd  from  tlie  government,  which  is  merely 
tiie  organized  machinery  or  magisterial  agency 
through  which  the  will  of  tlie  state  is  formu- 
lated and  carried  out.  Tiie  state  is  rather  an 
abstract  conception  while  the  government  is 
a  concrete  organization  or  contrivance  through 
which  the  state  manifests  itself.  Go%ernnients 
do  not  possess  the  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
that  is.  original  unlimited  authority,  but  only 
derivative  power,  sucli  as  they  may  receive 
from  the  state,  which  alone  is  the  source  and 
repository  of  sovereignty.  The  two  are  no 
more  identical  than  tlie  board  of  directors  of 
a  corporation  is  identical  with  the  corpora- 
tion itself.  States  possess  the  quality  of  per- 
manence and  continuity;  they  are  what  the 
Germans  call  eine  dauernde  Einrichtung,  Gov- 
ernments, on  the  contrary,  are  not  immortal; 
they  are  constantly  undergoing  cliange,  as  a 
result  of  revolution  or  alteration  through  legal 
processes,  and  sucli  clianges  have  no  effect  upon 
the  existence  or  continuity  of  the  state  life 
as  such.  France,  for  example,  within  the  space 
of  a  century  changed  its  form  of  government 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  repiiidic,  then  to  an 
empire,  again  to  a  monarchy,  again  to  a  re- 
jjublic,  then  to  a  mnnarcliy,  and  finally  to 
a  repultlic.  but  the  continuity  of  the  state  as 
such  remained  unaffected  througii  all  tlic  suc- 
ceHsive  political  Iransforniat  Iotis. 

Again  the  state  must  lie  distinguished  from 
the  nation  (itrr),  a.  ti-rm  |iopiilarly  employe. 1 
by  many  writers  to  df-scribe  the  collective  ac- 
tion of  organized  society.  The  two  terms  are, 
liowever,  by  no  means  synonymouH  or  identical. 
Strictly  H|ieaking,  tiie  state  is  a  legal  or  po- 
litical concept  \\bile  tlie  nation,  as  tlie  ety- 
mological derivation  of  tlie  terms  suggests 
(na.sri,  natin)  is  an  •■thiiic  concept.  A  nation 
is  not  nec«'SHnrily  a  state,  that  is,  it  is  nut 
a   portion  of  society  politically  organized   but 
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(in  its  perfect  form)  it  is  an  aggregate  of 
persons  speaking  the  same  language,  having  a 
common  racial  origin  or  united  by  other  bonds, 
and  who,  according  to  some  writers,  possess 
a  common  literature,  common  customs,  a  com- 
mon consciousness  of  rights  and  wrongs  and 
who  inhabit  a  territory  constituting  a  geo- 
graphic unity,  that  is,  a  territory  definitely 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  nat- 
ural geographic  boundaries.  Some  writers, 
however,  do  not  consider  community  of  descent 
or  even  identity  of  race  as  an  essential  mark 
of  a  nation,  but  regard  community  of  speech 
and  geograpliic  unity  as  the  essential  elements, 
(himplowicz,  a  distinguished  Austrian  pulili- 
cist,  considers  comniiinity  of  civilization  (Kiil- 
turgemcitischaft)  and  identity  of  language, 
rather  than  community  of  ethnic  origin  to  be 
the  test  of  a  nation  (Aliffcmeine  Staatsrecht, 
111).  States  and  nations  rarely  coincide  ter- 
ritorially, though  the  tendency  during  the  last 
century  has  been  more  and  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  identification,  that  is,  toward  the  or- 
ganization of  states  with  boundaries  embrac- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  populations  having  the 
same  ethnic  origin  and  speaking  the  same 
language.  Wherever  geographic  and  ethnic 
lines  coincide,  there  is,  naturally,  a  strong 
impulse  to  pojitical  organization  within  these 
limits,  that  is,  tlie  nation  tends  to  organize 
itself  into  a  state.  Soini'  writers,  indeed,  go  to 
tiie  length  of  contending  that  considerations  of 
political  solidarity  and  stability  require  that 
political,  ethnic  and  geographical  lines  should 
coincide,  that  is,  tliere  should  be  a  state  for 
every  nation.  Those  who  contend  for  this 
principle  argue  that  "non-national"  states 
possess  greater  elenu'nts  of  strengtli  and  are 
freer  from  the  danger  of  disruption  than  "poly- 
national"  states,  or  those  eomjiosed  of  several 
nationalities.  Austria  and  Hungary  are  fre- 
(|uently  cited  as  examples  of  states  in  which 
etiinic  heterogeneity  is  a  constant  source  of 
weakness.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  shown  that 
lack  of  ethnic  homegeneity  is  not  necessarily 
an  evil,  since  as  Hluntschli  remarks,  the  pres- 
ence of  foreign  elements  may  be  a  means  of 
"keeping  open  connection  with  the  civilization 
of  other  states"  and  may  serve  as  an  "alloy 
to  give  stn-ngtli  and  currency  to  the  nobler 
metal"  ((Jariier,  Introduction  to  Politirtil 
Siiittrr.  .'i.'i-oti ) . 

In  countries  having  the  federal  system  of 
government,  the  term  state  has  a  dual  appli- 
cation; that  is,  it  is  eni|)loyed  to  denote  both 
the  federation  as  a  wlnde  and  the  constituent 
eommiinit ies  of  which  it  is  composed  {src  Fk.u- 
KR,\r,  Statk).  Tint  strictly  s|)eaking.  the  lat- 
ter divisions  are  not  states  tli<uigli  they  may 
retain  a  good  deal  of  tiie  dignity,  the  historical 
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traditions  ami  ovon  some  of  the  ])ii\\irs  of 
sovtMi'ign  stall's.  Lai-i^iiig  the  ossi-ntiul  I'le- 
nient  of  sovereignty,  tliey  are,  for  tlie  political 
scientist,  at  least,  merely  dependencies  of  tiie 
state  of  wliich  they  are  a  part,  dilfering  from 
the  administrative  circumscriptions  of  a  uni- 
tary state  only  in  their  larger  autonomy  and 
powers  of  local  self-government  {sec  State 
LJovEKNMEXT,  CiiARACTKKiSTics  OF),  neverthe- 
less, some  Avriters  hold  a  contrary  view, 
lliey  maintain  that  the  test  ojf  state 
existence  is  not  sovereignty  but  the  power  to 
command  and  enforce  obedience,  and  since  tiie 
component  members  of  a  federal  union  possess 
this  power  they  may  projjerly  be  treated  as 
states  (Laband,  Staatsrecht  des  deutschcn 
L'ciches,  I,  75;  Jellinek,  Lehrc  von  den  Staatcn- 
icrbindungoi.  29S,  307).  But  if  a  non-sover- 
eign community  may  be  rightfully  treated  as 
a  state,  the  distinction  between  states  and 
mere  administrative  districts  or  local  organiza- 
tions disappears,  since  the  latter  also  possess 
tlie  power  -to  command  and  compel  obedience 
(Burgess.  I'oUtical  Sciemc  Quart.,  Ill,  128). 

Forms  of  Manifestation. — The  state  mani- 
fests itself  under  ditTereat  forms  and  reveals 
various  qualities  and  attributes  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  it  is  considered. 
Viewed  subjectively,  it  appears  as  a  condition 
or  status,  as  the  etymology  of  the  word  im- 
plies. Again,  it  reveals  itself  as  a  dynamic 
institution  animated  with  life  and  action. 
Viewed  from  the  sociological  standpoint,  it  is 
a  social  phenomonon  for  the  realization  of  so- 
cial interests.  Many  German  writers  dwell 
upon  its  juristic  character — its  character  as  a 
juridical  personality,  a  corporation  of  public 
law  {Korperschaft  des  offentlichen  Rechts). 
Others  distinguish  between  its  character  as  a 
public  corporation  and  its  character  as  fiscus, 
tliat  is,  as  a  concept  of  private  law,  in  which 
capacity  it  acquires,  owns  and  administers 
property,  brings  suits  in  the  courts,  and  enters 
into  contractual  relations  very  much  as  a 
private  individual  or  corporation  does.  Still 
others  distinguish  between  the  concept  of  the 
state  (S<taatshegriff)  and  the  idea  of  the  state 
(Htaatsidee) .  The  state  as  a  concept  is  the 
state  viewed  as  a  particular  phenomonon;  the 
picture  of  an  actual  state  as  it  exists  or  has 
existed  in  history ;  the  idea  of  a  state  is  that 
of  the  state  abstractly  considered,  no  particu- 
lar state  but  the  state  in  general,  the  state  in 
the  splendor  of  imaginary  perfection,  not  yet 
realized  but  towards  which  mankind  is  ever 
striving    (Bluntschli,   AUgemeine  Btaatslehre) . 

Constituent  Elements. — The  essential  con- 
stituent elements  which  enter  into  a  state  are: 
(1)    people:    (2)    land;    (3)    government. 

Concerning  the  number  of  persons  necessary 
to  form  the  basis  of  state  organization,  there 
is  no  law  or  rule  of  practice  and.  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  populations  of  the  existing  states 
of  the  world  vary  in  amount  quite  as  widely 
as    their    geographical    areas.      Some    writers 


iiave  essayed  to  lay  down  certain  general  prin- 
c.ples  concerning  the  nunilier  of  persons  neces- 
sary to  give  the  state  character  to  a  commu- 
nity and  a  few  like  Aristotle  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  indicate  with  more  or  less  pre- 
cision the  maximum  and  minimum  limits. 
Aristotle  thought  the  population  should  be 
sulliciently  large  to  be  self-sufficing  and  yet 
not  too  numerous  to  be  well  governed  ( Politics, 
Jowett,  Ed.,  214-215).  Rousseau  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  should  be  a  certain  propor- 
tion between  the  amount  of  popuhition  and 
the  extent  of  territory.  The  extent  of  terri- 
tory, he  said,  should  be  sufficient  to  support 
the  population  and  tlie  number  of  inhabitants 
should  not  be  so  great  as  to  reduce  tlie  share 
of  each  person  in  the  determination  of  the 
sovereign  power  to  an  insignificant  minimum 
{Contrat  Social,  Bk.  II,  ch.  x;  Bk.  III.  ch. 
i).  Obviously,  however,  any  but  the  most 
general  rule  must  be  arbitrary  and  valueless. 
About  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  tlie  popula- 
tion should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to  support 
a  state  organization  and  if  the  other  elements 
are  present  this  need  not  be  considerable. 

In  the  land  occupied  by  the  inhabitants,  we 
have  the  physical  basis  of  the  state.  A  com- 
munity cannot  well  become  organized  into  a 
state  until  its  members  have  acquii-ed  a  fixed 
abode,  that  is.  until  they  have  attached  them- 
selves to  a  definite  portion  of  territory.  Mi- 
gratory bands  and  wandering  hordes  may  obey 
their  leaders  and  indeed  possess  the  rudi- 
mentary elements  of  state  organization,  but 
until  they  become  settled  upon  a  definite  area 
of  land,  they  are  not  states,  though  they  may 
be  communities  in  the  process  of  becoming 
states.  Some  writers,  liowever,  do  not  consider 
territory  as  an  indispensable  constituent  in  the 
make  up  of  the  state.  Thus  Hall  {Interna- 
tional Law,  20)  says,  "Abstractly,  there  is  no 
reason  why  even  a  wandering  tribe  should  not 
feel  itself  bound  as  stringently  as  a  settled 
community  by  definite  rules  of  conduct  toward 
other  communities,"  though  he  admits  that 
"circumstances  of  modern  civilization  which 
associate  sovereignty  with  land  make  the  pos- 
session of  a  fixed  territory  a  practical  neces- 
sity." So  Holland  defines  a  state  as  a  "numer- 
ous assemblage  of  persons  generally  occupying 
a  certain  territory,"  thus  conceiving  the  possi- 
bility of  a  non-territorial  state. 

Regarding  the  extent  of  territory  necessary 
to  constitute  the  home  of  a  state,  there  is  no 
rule  or  practice  any  more  than  there  is  in 
regard  to  the  requisite  amount  of  population. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  states  have  varied  in  area 
all  the  way  from  the  petty  city  commonwealths 
of  antiquity  to  the  vast  empires  of  the  present 
da_v.  Rousseau  in  his  Contrat  Social  attempt- 
ed to  lay  down  certain  general  principles  re- 
garding the  size  of  states  as  he  did  in  regard 
to  tlieir  population.  Nature,  he  said,  has  fixed 
a  limit  to  the  territorv  of  a  state:  it  oujrlit 
not   to   be   too   ^'ast   to   be   well   governed   nor 
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too  small  to  maintain  its  population.  John 
Stuart  Mill  likewise  pointed  out  tliat  tiiere 
is  a  limit  to  the  extent  of  country  whicli  can 
be  advantageously  governed  or  whose  govern- 
ment can  be  "advantageously  superintended 
from  a  single  center"  (Considerations  on  Repre- 
sentative Government,  eh.  xvii ;  see  also  De 
Toccjueville,  Democraci/  in  Atnerira,  I,  171). 
'1  here  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  writers 
as  to  whether  vastness  of  territorial  domain  is 
a  source  of  strength  or  weakness  to  a  state, 
especially  when  portions  of  it  are  non-contigu- 
ous, remotely  situated  and  inhabited  by  alien 
races,  but  in  practice  it  has  been  the  ambition 
of  most  modern  states  to  increase  tlieir  terri- 
torial areas  whenever  the  opportunity  was  af- 
forded. It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Bluntschli 
has  remarked,  that  the  power  of  a  state  is  not 
always  to  be  measured  by  its  mere  extent  of 
territory  as  some  of  the  ancient  city  states 
clearly  showed. 

A  third  essential  element  of  tlie  state  is 
the  existence  of  an  organized  agency  through 
which  the  will  of  the  state  may  be  formulated 
and  carried  out.  This  agency  or  magistracy 
we  call  government.  A  mere  aggregate  of 
people,  however  numerous,  does  not  constitute 
a  state  until  they  have  effected  a  political 
organization  and  establislied  a  civil  authorily 
capable  of  laying  down  commands  and  compel- 
ling obedience.  The  body  politic  is  thus  the 
social  body  plus  the  political  oi-ganizatioii. 
Tliere  is  no  exact  principle  of  political  science 
by  which  the  existence  of  this  test  may  be 
determined.  The  political  machinery  of  prim- 
itive states,  of  course,  is  necessarily  simple 
and  rudimentary  but  so  long  as  there  is  an 
authority  legally  constituted,  generally  recog- 
nized and  capable  of  enforcing  its  will  upon 
those  subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  the  essential 
tests  of  state  life  are  fully   present. 

Origin. — The  facts  regarding  the  establish- 
ment of  new  states  by  men  already  subject 
to  political  authf>rity  are  a  matter  of  autlicn- 
tic  historical  record  but  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  primitive  men  unaccustomed  to  po- 
litical life  tirst  developed  a  political  consciotis- 
ncss,  and  the  procedure  by  which  they  estab- 
lished over  themselves  civil  authority,  are  facts 
ui)on  which  authentic  liistory  throws  little 
liglit.  Several  theories  regarding  the  origin 
of  state  life,  however,  have  been  advanced  by 
political  writers  and  these  may  be  briefly 
stated.  The  oldest  is  that  which  attributed 
the  institution  of  the  state  mediately  or  im- 
mediately to  flod  or  some  other  superlnnnan 
power.  Throughout  the  mifldle  ages  this  view 
was  i)owerfiilly  supported  by  theologians,  who 
were  also  the  leading  political  writers  of  tlie 
time.  In  the  sixteenth  century  this  doctrine 
was  taught  by  IJossui't.  the  I'rotestnnt  nio- 
narchomachs,  the  Siianish  Jesuits,  the  noted 
Filmer  in  his  "I'atrinrchia"  and  many  others, 
their  arguments  being  for  the  most  part  drawn 
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not  only  was  the  civil  power  established  by  an 
ordinance  of  God,  but  tliat  magistrates  were 
divinely  appointed  and  that  they  were  ac- 
countable to  no  authority  but  God,  who  alone 
was  the  Supreme  Law  Giver.  Invented  large- 
ly to  defend  tlie  claims  of  certain  rulers  to 
govern  their  people  without  accountability  to 
any  authority  except  such  as  they  might  choose 
to  render  to  God,  the  theory  received  its  death 
blow  at  the  hands  of  Hobbes,  Grotius  and  Locke 
and  no  longer  has  any  supporters  {see  DmxR 
Right  ov  Kings:  Monarchy;  Theocracy). 

Compact  Theory. — The  compact  theory  is 
also  old  (sec  Political  Theories,  Ancient 
AND  Medi.eval).  It  was  advocated  with  spe- 
cial force  during  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  and  ])owerfully  iiifliu'nced  the 
political  thought  of  Europe  during  these  cen- 
turies. It  ascribed  the  institution  of  political 
authority  to  compact  or  convention,  that  is,  to 
deliberate  and  voluntary  agreement  of  the 
people  among  themselves.  As  a  theory  of 
state  origin  (it  was  also  employed'to  describe 
tlie  procedure  by  which  a  people  already  po- 
litically organized  chose  their  magistrates  as 
well  as  the  relation  which  existed  between 
tliem),  it  assumed  the  existence  of  a  presocial 
or  precivil  condition  of  mankind  who  were 
said  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature,  unrestrained 
by  the  prescriptions  of  any  positive  human 
law,  being  subject  only  to  those  of  the  moral 
law,  the  law  of  nature,  and  the  instincts  of 
reason.  This  state  of  nature,  as  liobbes  con- 
ceived it,  was  a  condition  of  perpetual  strife 
among  the  members  of  the  community,  a  war 
of  all  against  all  (beUinn  ominiun  contra 
omnes) .  The  transition  from  the  natural  to 
the  civil  state  took  place,  we  are  told,  through 
the  process  of  compact  or  covenant,  that  is, 
cacli  person  agreed  to  surrender  to  some  mag- 
istrate or  assembly  his  right  to  govern  him- 
self upon  condition  that  every  other  man 
should  do  likewise,  and  each  was  to  receive 
in  return  the  assurance  of  protection  and  se- 
curity. This  was  in  substance  the  explanation 
given  by  Hooker,  Hobbes,  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
RIackstone. 

The  social  compact  {see)  theory  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  state  was  largely 
undermined  during  the  nineteenth  century  by 
such  writers  as  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Thomas 
Hill  Green,  J.  C.  Bluntschli,"  D.  G,  Ritchie  and 
others.  First  of  all,  the  theory  lacks  histori- 
cal evidence  to  support  it.  The  few  instances 
cited  of  states  said  to  have  originated  in  com- 
pact were,  in  fact,  not  examples  of  new  com- 
monwealths founded  by  men  in  a  state  of 
nature,  luit  were  merely  the  transplanting  to 
new  lands  of  political  institutions,  by  men 
already  living  under  state  organization.  Siich, 
for  exani|)le,  was  the  celebrated  Mayflower 
C'om|mct  (.srr),  cited  by  some  writers  as  an 
instniu'e  of  the  founding  of  a  new  state  by 
covenant.       In    the    second    place,    the    theory 
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and  roason.  Politii-al  writors  now  giMUTally 
agree  that  liien  in  a  state  of  nature  are  in- 
capable of  founding  a  state  by  mere  eonven-  ! 
tion.  The  theory  assumes  the  existence  of  that 
which  men  in  a  state  of  nature  manifestly  do 
not  possess,  namely,  an  already  higlily  devel- 
oped political  consciousness.  Tlie  contractual 
element  manifestly  belongs  to  a  later  stage  of 
social  development.  It  may  play  an  impor- 
tant part  in  creating  or  changing  existing 
forms  of  government  or  in  extending  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  to  territories  not  al- 
ready under  political  organization,  but  tliat 
is  a  difl'erent  thing  from  the  original  institu- 
tion of  the  state  by  persons  unaccustomed  to 
political  authority. 

Patriarchal  Theory. — A  third  explanation  of 
how  the  state  was  originally  instituted  is 
found  in  the  so  called  '"patriarclial"  theory 
advocated  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  his  Ancient 
Law  and  in  his  Early  History  of  Institutions. 
This  theory  represents  the  state  as  merely  an 
expansion  of  the  family  under  the  authority 
of  the  eldest  male  descendant.  The  elementary 
group,  says  Elaine,  is  the  family  connected  by 
common  subjection  to  the  highest  male  descend- 
ant. The  aggregation  of  families  forms  the 
gens  or  house.  The  aggregation  of  houses 
makes  the  tribe.  The  aggregation  of  tribes 
constitutes  the  commonwealth.  This  theory 
has  in  recent  years  been  exploded  by  McLen- 
nan in  his  Patriarchal  Theory,  by  Morgan  in 
his  Ancient  Society,  by  Edward  Jenks  in  his 
History  of  Politics,  and  others.  The  theory, 
observes  McLennan,  is  so  simple  and  natural 
that  it  used  to  be  accepted  as  palpably  true 
like  the  fact  of  the  sun  moving  daily  around 
the  earth.  Xo  one  thought  of  proving  it  and 
but  few  of  seriously  doubting  it.  Like  the 
compact  theory,  it  lacks  historical  proof  to 
substantiate  it.  Recent  historical  and  an- 
thropological research  has  clearly  shown  that 
the  family  related  only  through  males  and 
ruled  over  by  a  patriarch  Avas  not  universal 
in  ancient  society,  nor  even  among  modern 
primitive  peoples.  The  theory  of  ^McLennan 
and  Jenks  is  that  the  genesis  of  civil  society 
is  found  back  of  the  patriarchal  family  and 
belongs  to  the  stage  of  polyandry  and  the 
matriarch ial  family.  The  earliest  social  group, 
they  maintain,  was  not  the  patriarehial  family 
but  a  loosely  connected  group  known  as  a 
pack  or  horde  in  which  promiscuity  of  sexual 
relations  prevailed  and  in  which  kinship  was 
traced  not  through  the  father  but  through  fe- 
males. Examples  of  such  societies  are  found 
among  the  primitive  races  of  Australia,  tlie 
Ivlalay  Archipeligo,  and  to  some  extent  among 
the  early  Celtic  tribes  of  England  and  Scot- 
land. Most  writers,  however,  reject  both  the 
patriarchal  and  matriarchal  theories.  The 
idea  that  the  state  developed  out  of  the  fam- 
ily in  any  form  or  that  there  is  any  con- 
nection between  the  two  is  not  supported 
either   by    historical   or    sociological    evidence. 


The  family  and  the  state  are  totally  dill'crent 
in  essence,  organization,  functions  and  pur- 
poses, and  the  view  that  one  is  a  mere  expan- 
sion or  development  of  the  otiier  is  unsubstan- 
tiated by   satisfactory  evidence. 

Historical  Theory.— The  theory  of  state  or- 
igin now  generally  accepted  is  tliat  which  re- 
gards the  state  not  as  a  formal  artificial  crea- 
tion but  as  a  product  of  history,  that  is,  the 
outgrowth  of  long  and  gradual  development 
of  human  society  from  rudimentary  forms. 
Political  consciousness,  at  Hrst  wholly  lacking, 
appeared  in  the  minds  of  a  few  of  the  natural 
leaders  and  slowly  spread  by  degrees  among 
the  mass  of  tlie  population.  In  short,  the  state 
hrst  existed  in  idea  only,  then  as  the  common 
consciousness  developed,  it  became  clothed  with 
the  external  forms  of  organization,  that  is,  it 
acquired  an  objective  existence  in  institutions 
and  laws.  Historically,  this  may  be  considered 
tlie  starting  point  for  the  state  but  for  political 
philosophy,  it  is  but  a  state  in  the  transition 
from  the  natural  to  the  civil  state,  it  is  but 
the  act  by  which  the  state  passes  from  its 
subjective  to  its  objective  form  and  from  which 
it  goes  on  developing  and  expanding  as  po- 
litical consciousness  spreads  among  the  people. 

See  Government,  Theory  of;  Nation;  Po- 
litical Theories;  Social  Compact  Theory; 
Sovereignty,  Theory  of. 
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James  W.  Garner. 

STATE  UNIVERSITIES.  In  this  article 
all  state  institutions  will  be  considered  which 
are  called  universities,  whatever  their  grade 
or  character,  excluding  the  state  agi'icultural 
colleges  which  are  attached  to  fifteen  state  uni- 
versities (see  EDrcATioN,  Agricultural). 

Colonial  Public  Colleges.— Higher  education 
in  the  United  States  began  in  the  eastern  sec- 
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tion  of  the  country,  whore  the  following  nine 
colleges  were  founded  before  tlie  Revolution: 
Harvard  (1636);  William  and  Mary  (1692); 
Yale  (1701)  ;  Princeton  (1746)  ;  Pennsylvania 
(1749);  Columbia  (1754);  Brown  (1764); 
Rutgers  (1766);  and  Dartmouth  (1769). 
Some  of  these  in  early  days  were  in  part  pub- 
licly supported;  to  Harvard  College  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  contributed  regularly  for 
fifty  years,  and  at  intervals  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time  William  and  Mary  has  been  nur- 
tured by  Virginia.  To  Columbia,  when  found- 
ed as  King's  College,  the  colony  contributed 
support,  and  the  trustees  were  mainly  ex  officio 
colonial  ollicials. 

Early  State  Universities. — In  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  the  United  States  soon  after  the 
Revolution  appeared  a  group  of  state  univer- 
sities, which  have  retained  their  status. 

( 1 )  The  University  of  North  Carolina  was 
chartered  in  1789;  tlie  first  session  was  held  in 
1795.  It  was  governed  by  self-perpetuating 
trustees,  and  the  funds  were  derived  from 
private  sources,  but  the  state  was  their  cus- 
todian and  made  certain  special  grants,  in 
1S76  trustees  appointed  by  the  state  came 
into  power;  and  in  1881  the  state  began  direct 
appropriations. 

(2)  The  University  of  Georgia  was  char- 
tered in  17S4  and  formally  opened  in  ISOl, 
receiving  40,000  acres  of  land  from  the  state. 

(.3)  The  University  of  Virginia,  chartered 
in  1819  and  opened  to  students  in  1825  was 
the  creation  of  Tliomas  Jefferson,  its  first  rec- 
tor. The  controlling  visitors  were  appointed  by 
tlie  governor  of  tiie  state.  From  tiie  outset 
the  state  made  an  annual  appropriation  begin- 
ning witli  .$]5,OnO;  and  this  fund  was  supple- 
mented by  grants  for  constructional  work. 

First  Land  Grant  Universities. — The  second 
great  imjiulse  to  state  university  education 
was  the  land  grants  under  the  Ordinance  (.f 
1787  for  educational  purposes,  including  higli- 
er  institutions  of  learning.  Under  this  ordi- 
nance tlie  states  as  organized  each  received 
land  for  its  state  university.  The  amount 
of  this  grant  varied  from  less  than  one  town- 
ship, in  the  case  of  Indiana,  to  more  tlian 
twenty  townships,  in  tlie  case  of  Ohio  State 
University.  Ohio  also  made  gifts  of  land  to 
the  Oliio  University  at  Atliens  and  Miiuni 
University  at  Oxford,  wliieh  have  led  to  money 
grants  to  thf)se  institutions  in  recent  years. 

With  the  federal  land  grants  as  a  basis, 
as  the  states  west  of  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains were  ndniittt'd  to  the  Union,  jirovision 
was  made,  usually  in  tlie  constitution,  for  the 
foundati<m  of  a  university.  Money  from  the 
sale  of  hind-*  was  almost  the  soli-  source  of 
income  of  the  newly  founded  universities; 
hence,  the  land  was  sold  rapidly  and  at  low 
prices.  In  the  few  states  where  tlie  lands, 
or  a  part  of  them,  wr-re  retaimul,  tliey  are 
now  the  iiasis  of  important  endowments. 

Of    this   group    the   University   of   Michigan 
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was  the  first  to  gain  large  influence.  This  in- 
stitution founded  in  1837,  began  work,  m 
1841.  With  the  exception  of  $100,000  given 
by  the  state  for  buildings,  the  univer- 
sity was  supported  from  the  land  grants 
until  1867,  at  which  time  an  annual  appro- 
priation began.  Similarly  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  chartered  in  1848  and  beginning 
work  in  1851,  received  its  first  grant 
from  the  state  for  buildings  in  1871,  and  its 
first  annual  appropriation  for  support  in  1S73. 

It  was  the  theory  in  early  days  that  the 
land  grants  given  by  the  government  would 
be  suflicient  to  support  the  state  universities; 
and  public  financial  responsibility  was  assumed 
only  after  the  universities  had  begun  to  per- 
form service  to  the  states. 

Definition. — By  1908,  the  state  universities 
had  sufiiciently  developed  so  that  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities  representing 
them,  formulated  definite  criteria  as  to  wliat 
sliould  constitute  a  university.  These  includ- 
ed :  ( 1 )  A  college  resting  on  a  four  year 
high  school  course  .and  offering  two  years 
of  general  or  liberal  work,  and  two  years  of 
work  of  a  university  type;  (2)  professional 
schools,  such  as  law,  medicine,  engineering, 
agriculture,  at  least  one  of  which  shall  be 
based  upon  the  completion  of  two  years  of 
college  work;  (3)  a  graduate  school  properly 
etiuiiiped  for  research  work. 

Purposes. — The  purpose  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, founded  first  in  tlie  soutlicrn  states  and 
later  extending  to  the  middle  and  far  west,  is 
to  provide  opportunities  for  the  same  kinds 
of  work  that  the  private  foundations  of  the 
east  Avere  performing;  indeed  the  development 
of  the  two  classes  of  institutions  has  been  in 
a  large  measure  parallel.  The  fundamental 
jiurposes  of  each  are:  (1)  to  give  a  liberal 
«'dueation  to  the  youth  of  the  country;  (2) 
to  give  training  for  various  professions;  (3) 
to  give  advanced  work  to  those  expecting  to 
become  scholars;  and  (4)  to  increase  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge. 

In  the  first  of  these  purposes  the  state  uni- 
versity patterned  after  the  endowed  i-nstitu- 
tion.  In  the  second,  the  state  university  fol- 
lowed the  endowed  institution  so  far  as  medi- 
cine and  law  are  concerned,  but  was  a  leadt-r 
in  the  development  of  science  and  especially 
the  applied  sciences  of  engineering  and  agri- 
ciilliirc:  also  in  ap|)Iying  tlu'  group  of  inodcin 
hunianities,  political  economy,  political  sci- 
ence, and  liistory  in  the  professional  schools 
or  colleges  of  commerce.  In  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  of  work,  those  of  the  graduate 
school  and  advanceiiicnt  of  knowledge,  except 
in  applied  science,  the  endowed  institutions 
have  iieen  and  still  are  in  the  leading  ])o>i- 
tion;  although  the  development  of  graduate 
scho(ds  in  the  state  universities  has  been  very 
rajiid   in   re<-ent  years. 

Statistics.— Some  facts  as  to  the  foundation, 
location  and  conditions  of  the  sUitu  univer- 
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sities  make  clear  how  rapid  has  been  the 
growth  of  these  institutions  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  present  century.  On  an  avcraire 
tlie  teaching  force  nearly  doubled;  the  students 
increased  by  56.52  per  cent;  the  value  of  the 
piiysical  properties  and  the  total  working  in- 
come increased  more  than  threefold. 

Table  A  shows  how  widely  the  state  universi- 
ties vary  among  themselves  in  their  strength. 
The  totals  presented  are  impressive;  for  the 
year  1910-11  an  instructional  force  of  5,646, 
a  student  enrollment  of  58,760,  property  val- 
ued at  $60,546,163,  and  a  working  income  of 
$10,133,979. 

Table  B  presents  comparative  statistics  of 
the  five  largest  state  universities  for  the  years 
1900-1001    and    1010-1911. 


Characteristics. — Although  the  development 
of  the  state  universities  has,  in  many  respects, 
been  closely  analogous  to  that  of  the  endowed 
institutions,  certain  differentiating  tendencies 
early  appeared  in  the  former  because  the  state 
universities  feel  special  obligations  toward  the 
states  which  support  them;  whereas  most  of 
the  endowed  institutions  feel  no  exceptional 
obligation  to  the  commonwealths  in  which  they 
arc  located.  Some  of  the  special  features  are 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  state  universities  are  mainly  sup- 
ported by  direct  taxation;  definite  sums  for  a 
biennium:  a  definite  annual  amount  continu- 
ing without  action  of  the  legislature:  a  defi- 
nite tax  levy;  or  a  combination  of  these.  The 
tax  levy  appeared  in  the  first  legislative  appro- 


TABLE  B.    GROWTH  OF  THE  FIVE  LARGEST  STATE  UNIVERSITIES 


Institution 

Year 

Teaching 
Force 

Total 
Attendance 

Value  of 
Libraries, 

Scicntitic 

.Vpparatus. 

Macliincry 

and 

Furniture 

Buildings 

and 
Grounds 

Total 

Working 

Income 

T'nivcrsity 
of  California 

University 
of  Illinois 

T'nivcrsity 
of  Michigan 

T'nivcrsity 
of  Minnesota 

T'nivcrsity 
of  Wisconsin 

1900-01 
1910-11 

1900-01 
1910-11 

1900-01 
1910-11 

1900-01 
1910-11 

1900-01 
1910-11 

188=" 
421 

242 
615 

233 
311 

275 
296 

183 

486 

3,337 
4,314 

2,505 
4,896 

3.482 

4,751 

3.413 
5,622 

2.393 
4.099 

560.000 
2.683,747  » 

385,803 
1,779,283 

1.035.000 
1.656,025 

290.000 
1,175,000 

477.396 
1,102.941 

2.748.199 
8.396.996 

1.816.600 
6,804.375  1 

1.000.000 
2,503,500 

1.400.000 
2,810.965 

1.420.000 
4,855.000 

1.443.807 
4.526.623 

472.304 
1,672,716 

457.584 
1,560,040 

576.650 
1,637.624 

421.871 
1.806,800 

539,6.56 
1.789,470 

Totals 

1900-01 
1910-11 

1.121 
2.129 

15.130 
23,682 

7.080.407 
21.500.463 

2.468,0(5 
8.466.650 

'  Estimate. 

*  Not  including  assistants. 

Students. — It  is  frequently  supposed  that  the 
universities  bearing  tlie  names  of  states  are 
neces.sarily  local;  but  for  tiiis  supjiosition  there 
is  no  foundation.  The  numlxr  of  extra-state 
students  coni|)ares  well  with  tliat  of  Harvard. 
Vale.  Coluinl)ia  and  Ciiicago.  wliidi  varj-  from 
44  per  cent  to  65  per  cent.  The  smaller  state 
universities,  like  the  smaller  endowed,  are 
largely  local,  but  tiie  stronger  state  universi- 
ties have  become  national  and  to  some  extent 
international,  as  is  shown  by  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  percentage  of  nf)n-reaident  students 
and  these  percentagQS  are  steadily  increasing. 
For  some  of  the  institutions  the  distributions 
for  the  vear  1910-11  are  as  follows: 


priation  made  for  the  University  of  Michigan. 
In  1911-1912  a  tax  levy  for  support  or 
for  building,  varying  from  a  small  fraction 
of  a  mill  to  one  mill,  was  provided  by  fourtcHMi 
states.  Under  this  system  the  income  of  an 
institution  increases  as  the  assessed  valuation 
of  the  state  grows. 

(2)  Tiie  state  universities  frankly  recognizi^ 
that  they  arc  a  part  of  the  public  educational 
.system,  and  the  graduates  of  public  approved 
high  schools  are  admitted  to  the  imiversities 
witliout  examination  in  i)ractically  all  state 
universities.  Some  elements  of  this  plan  have 
been  accepted  by  important  endowed  institu 
tions.  notablv  Chicniin. 


State  T'nlversltles 


•  •nllfnrnla 
Illinois   .- 
Micliiirnn 
MlrincHdtn 
Wlscnnxln 


Xoii-resldenl  Students 


Number 


448 
903 

2.416 
305 

1.509 


Percentage 


9.07 
19.r,9 
44.90 

5,30 
27.21 


Foreign  Students 


Nnmher 


93 

148 

148 

7 

110 


Percentage 


1.87 
3.23 
2.7H 
.12 
1.9S 
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(3)  The  state  universities,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  southern  institutions,  arc  coedu- 
cational, not  in  conseqiu'iico  of  a  tlieoretical 
belief,  but  because  women  were  demanding 
equal  opportunities  with  men  for  higher  edu- 
cation. As  tiiere  were  not  sulTicient  funds 
to  found  separate  women's  colleges,  coeduca- 
tion was  gradually  adopted.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  hundreds  of  women  in  each  of 
the  larger  state  universities. 

(4)  The  state  universities  have  undertaken 
direct  services  to  the  state,  such  as  investiga- 
tions directed  to  the  solution  of  local  prob- 
lems along  many  lines;  the  service  of  the  stall 
as  scientific  advisers;  the  carrying  of  knowl- 
edge direct  to  the  people.  The  state  university 
aims  to  become  the  instrument  of  the  state 
in  its  upbuilding,  material,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual,  one  expression  of  this  ideal  being 
the  university  extension  {see).  In  1911-12, 
for  example,  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
appropriated  $160,000  for  extension  work  of 
all  kinds,  in  addition  to  the  fees  received  from 
students. 

Although,  the  achievements  of  the  state  uni- 
versity already  are  great,  their  recent  im- 
provement and  expansion  give  promise  of  po- 
tentialities far  beyond  present  achievements. 
These  institutions,  mainly  supported  through 
taxation  imposed  by  a  democracy  upon  itself, 
are  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  state, 
poor  and  rich  alike,  and  without  regard  to  sex. 
Until  state  universities  had  developed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  educational  institutions  of  the 
highest  rank  had  been  mainly  restricted  to 
the  well  to  do,  who  in  fees  contribute  in  con- 
siderable measure  to  the  support  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  the  state  university  tuition  for 
residents  of  the  state  was  abolished. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  state  universities  to 
find  a  way  for  the  boy  and  girl  of  parts, 
whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  birth;  to 
lend  a  hand  to  all  the  people  of  the  state 
by  carrying  to  them  knowledge  which  they 
can  assimilate  to  their  benefit.  Only  slowly 
was  elementary  education  democratized  and 
still  more  slowly  was  this  true  of  secondary 
education:  it  is  the  aim  of  the  state  university 
to  democratize  higher  education. 

See  Agrictjltuke,  Eelatioxs  of  Govern- 
ment TO:  COBIDU CATION  AND  COORDINATE  ED- 
UCATION: Education,  AGRici"LTrRAL;  Educa- 
tion AS  A  Function  of  Government:  Edu- 
cation of  Women;  Education,  Technical; 
Educational  Land  Grants:  Learned  Socie- 
ties: ]\roRRTLL  Grant  for  Agricultural 
Colleges:  School  Funt)s,  State:  Schools, 
Public.  Professional:  Social  REFORii  Prob- 
lems: Uxi\-ersities  and  Colleges.  Endowed 
AND  Private:  University  Extension. 

References:  H.  S.  Pritchett,  Hpirit  of  Htate 
rniiersitics  (1010):  Carnegie  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Annual  Reports: 
V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Annual  Re- 
ports. Charles  R.  Van  Hise. 


STATES,  ADMISSION  OF.  Origin  of  the 
System. ^On  Uctol)cr  15,  1777,  the  delegates 
of  Maryland  in  the  Continental  Congress  in- 
troduced  the  first  public  formulation  of  the 
policy  of  expanding  the  Federal  Union  by  pro- 
viding for  the  incorporation  of  new  members. 
The  resolution  was  as  follows: 

'■''■'/.  i*"^''  I'nitod  States  in  Congress  assembled 
shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
to  ascertain  and  fix  the  boundaries  of  such  States 
as  claim  to  the  Mississippi;  and  hiv  out  the  ter- 
ritory so  asceriained  into  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  num- 
bers and  circumstances  of  the  people  thereof 
may   reciuire. 

In  Xovember,  1777,  when  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  submitted  for  adoption, 
Maryland  refused  to  ratify  them  unless  all 
the  states  claiming  lands  in  the  West  would 
cede  them  to  the  Union.  Congress  thereupon 
appealed  to  the  states  to  make  the  desired 
cession,  and  by  its  resolution  of  September  6, 
1780,  set  forth  the  policy  which  it  would  pur- 
sue in  disposing  of  the  land  ceded  to  the 
Confederacy.  Adopting  the  principle  of  the 
Maryland  resolution  of  October,  1777,  it  pro- 
vided that  the  territory  so  ceded  should  be 
laid  out  into  states  which  should  be  republican 
in  form  and  admitted  as  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union  with  the  same  rights  of  sovereignty, 
freedom  and  independence  as  were  possessed 
by  the  other  states.  When  Virginia,  the  most 
important  of  the  claimant  states,  ceded  her 
claims  to  the  Union,  she  embodied  the  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  in  her  deed  of  cession  and 
made  its  observance  a  condition  upon  which 
her  cession  rested.  The  lands  therefore  in 
which  the  first  territorial  government  was 
erected  were  received  by  the  United  States 
subject  to  the  condition  that  states  should 
ultimately  be  organized  therein  and  admitted 
to  the  Union.  A  similar  stipulation  was  made 
by  North  Carolina  in  her  cession  of  1790. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  (see),  under  which  Congress 
acted  in  receiving  Virginia's  cession  and  in 
pledging  the  national  faith  to  the  erection  of 
new  states  therein  which  should  ultimately  be 
admitted  to  the  Union,  conferred  no  authority 
for  such  action.  The  Articles  provided  that 
Canada  might  be  admitted  to  the  Union,  but 
stated  that  "Xo  other  colony  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed 
to  by  nine  States."  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  formation  of  new  states  in  territory 
belonging  to  the  Union,  and  the  action  of 
Congress  in  attempting  to  pledge  itself  to  such 
a  disposition  of  the  lands  received  from  Vir- 
ginia and  other  states  was  unauthorized.  But 
the  subject  is  fully  covered  in  the  present  Con- 
stitution in  this  clause  (Art.  IV,  Sec.  iii,  HI): 

New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress 
into  this  Union:  but  no  now  State  shall  be  formed 
or  erected  within  thf  inrisdiction  of  anv  other 
State,  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction 
of  two  or  more  States,  or  parts  oif  States,  with- 
out tho  consent  of  the  lecrislatures  of  the  States 
concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 
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This  clause  should  be  read  in  connection 
with  another  whicli  says,  "The  United  States 
sliall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government"  (Art.  IV, 
Sec.  iv.).  There  are  no  provisions  as  to  whether 
the  new  states  should  be  formed  from  terri- 
tory already  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
or  from  territory  that  might  thereafter  be  ac- 
quired, or  from  communities  previously  inde- 
pendent. States  of  each  description  have  been 
admitted  and  have  been  the  occasion  of  mucli 
controversy. 

Procedure. — The  Constitution  makes  no  pro- 
vision concerning  tlie  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  admission  of  new  states,  and  in  dealing 
with  the  thirty-five  states,  which  have  been 
added  to  the  original  thirteen,  Congress  has 
employed  several  nu-tiiods  of  admission.  Cer- 
tain conditions  however  must  always  exist. 
There  must  be  an  organized  community  with 
a  poj)uIation  capable  in  point  of  lumibers  and 
character  of  maintaining  self-government. 
Congress  is  the  final  judge  of  the  fulfillment 
of  these  requirements,  and  its  decisions  have 
often  been  influenced  quite  as  much  by  par- 
tisan considerations  as  by  the  merits  of  tiic 
question.  In  1872  Congress  enacted  that  no 
state  should  thereafter  be  admitted  unless 
"having  the  necessary  population  to  entitle  it 
to  at  least  one  representative  according  to  the 
ratio  of  representation  fixed  by  this  bill."  But 
a  Congress  cannot  bind  succeeding  Congresses 
in  such  a  matt«'r,  and  several  states,  iiuludiiig 
Nevada,  Wyoming  and  Idaho,  have  been  ad- 
mitted in  contravention  of  this  act. 

In  the  process  of  admission  tlie  first  step  is 
usually  a  petition  to  Congress  from  the  com- 
munity concerned.  If  the  request  is  favorably 
regarded,  Congress  tlien  passes  an  enal)ling 
act.  The  contents  of  these  acts  vary  consider- 
ably, but  tliey  usually  describe  the  boundaries 
of  tlie  new  state,  autliorize  its  people  to  frame 
a  state  constitution,  fix  the  mode  of  its  forma- 
tion and  adoption.  prescril)e  rules  of  sulTrage 
in  the  elections  held  in  connection  therewitii, 
set  forth  such  provisions  as  Congress  requires 
to  be  inserted  in  the  document  and  provide  for 
its  submission  to  tlie  Congress  or  tin-  President 
for  approval.  When  all  the  terms  of  tlie  en- 
abling act  have  been  complied  with,  the  Presi- 
dent l)y  i)roclamatioii,  or  (  ongress  by  resolu- 
tion, takes  note  of  the  fact  and  declares  the 
new  state  adtnitted  to  the  Union. 

Several  times  it  has  liap[)ened  that  the  p<'ople 
of  a  territory  have  organized  a  state  govern- 
ment and  apfilied  for  admission  without  wait- 
ing for  till-  autliorization  of  Congress.  As  the 
essence  of  the  act  of  admission  is  the  assent 
of  Congress,  that  assent  when  given  ratifies 
whatever  has  been  done.  While  in  sucli  cas<'s 
there  is  no  enabling  act.  Congress  has  fre- 
quently required  nIteriitiiiTi  in  the  constitu- 
tions adopted  MS  tlie  price  of  admission.  .Snumg 
the  Htnti'H  which  were  admitted  in  this  way  are 
.Arkansas,    Michigan,    t)regon,    Idaho   and    Wy- 
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oming,  Tiie  case  of  South  Dakota  was  an  even 
more  radical  departure  from  the  usual  pro- 
cedure. In  188.5,  before  the  Territory  of  Da- 
kota had  been  divided,  the  people  of  tiiat  part 
which  is  now  included  in  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  elected  a  constitutional  convention 
which  submitted  a  constitution  to  the  people. 
The  instrument  was  ratified,  a  state  govern- 
ment organized,  and  federal  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives were  elected.  Four  years  later 
Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring  the  resub- 
mission of  this  constitution  of  1885,  and  in 
case  of  rejection  authorizing  the  election  of 
a  constitutional  convention.  The  constitution 
of  1885  was  ratified  and  under  it  South  Da- 
kota was   admitted   to   the    Union. 

Several  states  have  been  formed  from  other 
states,  as  were  \'ermoiit  (sec),  Maine  and 
Kentucky.  In  each  instance  the  state  which 
had  formerly  exercised  jurisdiction  over 
the  area  concerned  gave  its  consent  as 
required  by  the  Constitution.  The  case 
'  of  West  Virginia  (sec)  presents  some 
peculiarities.  When  Virginia  seceded,  the 
western  counties  organized  a  government  which 
was  loyal  to  the  Union  and  was  recognized  by 
the  federal  authorities  as  the  lawful  govern- 
ment of  the  state.  It  was  this  government 
speaking  in  the  name  of  Virginia  that  gave 
its  consent  to  the  erection  of  the  western 
counties  into  a  new  state. 

Constitutional  Problems. — Several  important 
const ilutiuiial  ((Uestioiis  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  the  admission  of  new  states.  One 
of  the  most  exciting  grew  out  of  the  debate 
on  the  admission  of  Louisiana  (see)  the  first 
state  to  be  formed  in  territory  which  did  not 
belong  to  the  Union  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted.  Tiie  question  arose  again  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  when  Texas,  an  independent  repub- 
lic, was  annexed  to  the  United  St^ites  and 
provision  made  for  its  admission  to  the  Union 
by  the  same  act.  Tliere  is  now  general  ac- 
quiescence in  the  ]u)wer  of  Congress  to  admit 
new  states  without  regard  to  the  previous 
status  of  the  ti-rritory  from  which  they  are 
organized. 

A  (juestion  as  to  which  there  is  still  dilTer- 
ence  of  opinion  is  as  to  how  far  Congress 
may  impose  conditions  upon  the  admission  of 
new  states.  The  resolution  of  1780  pledged 
Congress  to  accord  to  the  new  states  "the 
same  rights  of  sovereignty,  freedom  and  iiule- 
jtendence  as  the  other  States."  This  pledge 
was  repeated  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  (sec). 
Put  when  Ohio,  the  first  state  formed  in  the 
Nortliwest  Territory,  was  admitted,  it  was 
required  to  give  a  |)ledge  to  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion  for  t'wv  years  all  public  lands  sohl  by 
,  the  United  States.  When  Missouri  sought 
I  admission  in  1S21,  its  constitution  required  its 
legislature  to  einict  laws  "to  prevent  fre<'  ne- 
groes and  mulattoes  from  ••oming  to  and  set- 
tling in  this  State  under  any  j)retext  whatever." 
Congress  thcreu|)on  required  a  pledge  that  no 
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act  should  bo  passed  depriving  citizens  of  other 
states  of  any  rights  or  immunities  guaranteed 
to  them  by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Mielii- 
gan  was  admitted  on  condition  that  she  would 
surrender  to  Ohio  certain  territory  in  dispute 
between  them,  and  Nebraska  on  condition  tliat 
tliore  should  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise or  any  other  right  to  any  person  because 
of  race  or  color,  while  Utah  was  required  to 
provide  "by  ordinance  irrevocable  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people 
of  said  State,  that  perfect  toleration  of  reli- 
gious sentiment  sliall  be  secured,  and  that  no 
inhabitant  of  said  State  shall  ever  be  molested 
in  f>erson  or  property  on  account  of  his  or  her 
mode  of  religious  worship:  Provided,  that 
polygamous  or  plural  marriages  are  forever 
prohibited." 

The  restrictions  which  Congress  has  sought 
to  impose  are  of  two  kinds:  those  forming 
ordinary  contractual  relations  affecting  prop- 
erty, such  as  the  arrangement  regarding  the 
Michigan  boundary;  and  those  which  restrict 
the  political  action  of  the  state,  such  as  the 
anti-polygamy  clause  which  was  required  of 
Utah.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
validity  of  restrictions  of  the  first  class;  but 
if,  as  provided  in  the  Tenth  Amendment,  all  th.e 
powers  not  conferred  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  reserved  to  the  states,  it  would 
seem  that  Congress  could  not  restrict  a  state's 
freedom  of  action  by  imposing  upon  it  political 
conditions  which  do  not  weigh  equally  upon 
all  the  states.  Utah  in  order  to  obtain  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  had  to  yield  to  the  de- 
mand of  Congress  for  an  anti-polygamy  clause, 
but  when  once  admitted,  her  power  to  amend 
her  constitution  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
other  states. 

The  restoration  of  the  states  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy  to  their  constitutional  position 
in  the  Union,  and  particularly  to  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  is  often  spoken  of  as  their 
readmission  to  the  Union  {see  Recoxstruc- 
Tiox).  But  since  the  Supreme  Court  has  held 
that  these  states  were  never  out  of  the  Union, 
it  cannot  correctly  be  said  tliat  they  were 
again  admitted.  What  was  done  was  to  allow 
them  to  resume  their  constitutional  functions 
as  members  of  the  Union — a  right  w'hich  they 
had  forfeited  because  of  the  disloyalty  of 
their  inhabitants  during  the  period  of  seces- 
sion. 

See  CoxciJBRENT  Powers;  United  States 
AS  A  Federal  State. 

References:  B.  P.  Poore,  Charters  and  Con- 
stitutions (1877);  F.  X.  Thorpe,  Federal  and 
Btate  Constitutions  (1909)  ;  J.  Bryce,  Am. 
Commonwealth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  I,  '589-595; 
A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government  (1908), 
116-119;  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government 
and  Politics  (1910),  443-445;  W.  W'.  Wil- 
loughbv.  Am.  Constitutional  Fiijstem  (1904), 
ch.  XA'iii ;  L.  B.  Evans,  Handhooks  of  Am. 
Government    (1901);    W.   A.  Dunning,  Essays 
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on  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  (1898), 
304-352;  J.  C.  Monnet,  "Violation  by  a  State 
of  the  Conditions  of  its  Enabling  Act"  in 
Columbian  Law  Review,  X  (1910),  591;  Van 
Brocklin  vs.  Tennessee,  117  U.  8.  151;  Escan- 
ba  Co.  vs.  Chicago,  107  U.  S.  678;  Huse  vs. 
Ci  lover,  119  C7.  S.  543,  546;  Sands  vs.  Manistee 
River  Improvement  Co.,  123  U.  8.  288,  296; 
Willamette  Iron  Bridge  Co.  vs.  Hatch,  125  U. 
8.  1,  9;  Boyd  vs.  Thayer,  143  U.  8.  135,  170; 
Ward  vs.  Race  Horse,  163  U.  8.  504,  511 ;  Bolln 
vs.  Nebraska,  176  U.  8.  83,  89;  Steam  vs. 
Minnesota,  179  U.  8.  223;  United  States  vs. 
United  States  Express  Co.,  180  Fed.  Rep.  1006 ; 
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Law'rexce  B.  Evaxs. 

STATES,  ALLIANCES  BETWEEN.  See 
Interstate  Law  axd  Relations;  States, 
Compacts  between, 

STATES  AS  PARTIES  TO  SUITS.  Rule  of 
Sovereignty. — It  is  a  principle  of  both  the  civil 
and  the  common  law  that  a  sovereign  state 
or  the  sovereign  representing  such  state  may 
call  into  exercise  the  judicial  functions  of  its 
courts  by  instituting  suits  therein  against  any 
party  over  whom  the  court  can  exercise  ju- 
risdiction, and  by  comity  such  state  or  its  sov- 
ereign m  its  behalf  may  be  allowed  to  main- 
tain suits  in  the  courts  of  other  sovereisii 
states;  but  that  on  the  other  hand  such 
state  or  its  sovereign  in  his  public  capacity 
can  not  be  sued  in  its  courts  nor  in  the  courts 
of  any  other  sovereign  state.  The  sovereign 
state  may,  as  a  matter  of  grace,  allow  ques- 
tions of  its  legal  liability  to  be  determined  in 
its  courts    {see  Court  of  Claims). 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution. — Although 
it  was  at  one  time  held  that  with  reference 
to  suits  in  the  federal  courts  the  attribute  of 
sovereignty  was  denied  to  the  states  {see 
Chisholm  vs.  Georgia)  and  the  Eleventh 
Amendment  was  thereupon  adopted  prohibit- 
ing suits  in  those  courts  against  a  state  by 
citizens  of  another  state  of  the  Union  or  by 
citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  never- 
theless when  the  question  arose  whether  by 
virtue  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter 
citizens  of  a  state  could  maintain  in  the  federal 
courts  suits  against  their  own  states,  it  was 
finally  decided  that  the  general  rule  of  non- 
suability  of  a  state  had  not  been  abrogated  by 
the  Federal  Constitution  (see  ELE\-ENTn 
Amendment).  But  the  amenability  of  states 
to  suits  in  the  Supreme  Court  brought  by 
other  states  has  been  maintained  (South  Da- 
kota vs.  North  Carolina.  192   U.  8.  286). 

Suits  Against  Officers  or  Agents  of  a  State. 
— It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  the  exemp- 
tion of  a  state  from  suit  applied  only  to  cases 
in  which  the  state  was  formally  a  party  to  the 
record  and  that  suits  might  be  maintained 
in  the  federal  court  against  the  officers  or 
agents   of  a  state  although  they  were   acting 
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under  its  authority  and  were  exercising  its 
powers  (sec  Osborn  is.  Bank  of  United 
States)  ;  but  it  subsequently  became  apparent 
that  such  a  suit  miglit  be  in  effect  a  suit 
against  a  state  and  thus  result  in  an  evasion 
of  the  Eleventh  Amendment,  and  the  conclu- 
sion was  reached  that  if  the  practical  result 
of  a  suit  against  officers  or  agents  of  a  state 
is  to  restrict  it  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful 
powers  then  it  can  not  be  maintained.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  held  that  if,  in  suits 
against  persons  who  claim  to  act  under  state 
authority,  the  authority  itself  on  which  they 
rely  is  not  valid,  then  it  furnishes  to  them  no 
defense. 

Suits  by  States  Representing  the  Public. — 
It  seems  that  a  state  government  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  state  may  main- 
tain a  suit  in  a  federal  court  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  general  interests,  as,  for  instance, 
to  prevent  the  depletion  of  the  water  supply 
of  the  state  or  the  contamination  of  its  general 
water  supply   by  an   adjoining  state. 

See  Cohens  vs.  Virginia  ;  Courts,  Federal. 

References:  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Constitu- 
tional Law  (1910),  chs.  liii,  liv;  Tindal  vs. 
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U.  8.  516;  Missouri  is.  Illinois,  180  U.  S.  208; 
Kansas  vs.  Colorado,  206  U.  S.  46. 
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STATES,  CLASSIFICATION  OF.  The 
State.— A  state,  in  the  sense  of  modern  po- 
litical science,  includes  a  body  of  people, 
inhabiting  a  given  territory,  organized  for  com- 
mon purposes,  independent  of  external  control 
and  supreme  in  the  enactment  and  enforce- 
ment of  law  within  the  state  territory. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  status  of  no- 
madic tribes  in  the  past,  a  state  today  cannot 
be  recognized  as  such  without  a  definite  terri- 
tory to  which  no  other  state  has  title. 
The  boundaries  of  this  territory  should  be 
definitely  marked,  not  a  few  international 
collisions  having  resulted  from  certain  diff<'r- 
ing  boundary  claims.  Every  land  boundary 
of  the  United  States  for  instance  has  been  tlie 
subject  of  long  diplomatic  discussion  with 
al)utting  states  and  finally  has  bi-i-n  deter- 
mined by  a  series  of  treaties.  Furth«'r,  the 
course  of  history  has  witnessed  rei)eated  evi- 
dences of  ambition  for  the  extension  of  the 
state  territory,  especially  on  the  part  of  na- 
tions   with    crowded    populations. 

The  organization  of  the  state  for  public 
purposes  is  essential  for  the  enacting  and  for 
the  execution  of  law,  and  for  interna- 
tional interchange.  \o  liody  of  people 
can  be  recognized  as  having  international  stat- 
us without  a  di-fltiitc  political  firgnniznfion. 
This  organization  must  i»e  adeipuite  to  ascer- 
tain and  express  the  public  will  and  must  have 
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supreme  power  to  subordinate  all  other  wills 
to  tliat  which  is  taken  as  the  will  of  the  state. 
Supremacy  within  and  independence  without 
are  the  essential  marks  of  sovereignty. 

Analysis  of  the  State. — A  given  state  may  be 
considered  from  two  points  of  view :  either  as 
including  all  the  people  who  belong  witliin  the 
state  territory ;  or  as  including  only  those 
whose  will  is  law  and  who  thus  have  the  right 
to  share  in  the  constitution  and  operation  of 
the  state  organization.  The  former  we  may 
call  the  social  state  and  the  latter  the  political 
state.  Those  who  compose  the  political  state 
are  usually  rather  a  small  fraction  of  the 
social  state,  often  not  more  than  a  fifth,  and 
include  only  those  with  full  political  rights 
— the  electorate.  The  political  organization 
of  the  state  includes  the  electorate,  or  politi- 
cal state,  which  is  the  basis  of  political  power, 
and  the  government,  which  is  the  agency  by 
which  the  political  state  performs  its  func- 
tions. The  government,  then,  is  by  no  means 
the  state  but  is  merely  the  servant  of  the 
state.  Law  is  the  formally  expressed  will  of 
the  political  state  as  a  rule  of  action,  obedience 
to  which  is  incumbent  on  all  members  of  the 
social  state. 

Classification  of  States. — States  may  be 
classified  on  the  basis  of:  (a)  the  extent  of 
the  political  state;  (b)  the  structure  of  the 
political  state;  (c)  the  structure  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Democracy,  Oligarchy,  Autocracy. — A  demo- 
cratic state  is  one  in  which  the  political  state 
is  relatively  a  large  part  of  the  social  state. 
In  an  oligarchic  state  the  political  state  is 
relatively  a  small  part  of  the  social  state.  An 
autocratic  state  is  one  in  which  the  political 
state  is  supposed  to  be  a  single  person. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  two 
classes  the  terminology  is  wholly  relative.  An 
oligarchy  tends  towards  democracy  as  tlie  num- 
ber of  those  sharing  in  political  power  increas- 
es; the  state  thus  becoming  less  oligarchic. 
One  state  may  be  more  or  less  democratic  than 
another,  as  the  ratio  of  the  electorate  to  the 
social  state  varies.  The  tendency  during  the 
last  century  in  most  states  has  been  to  lessen 
the  restrictions  on  suffrage,  thus  increasing 
the  relative  size  of  the  political  state.  This 
has  been  notably  true  in  Great  Britain  and 
ill  the  United  States,  but  inde<'d  is  true  in  all 
states  with  constitutional  government.  In 
other  words,  the  centiiry  has  been  marked  by 
the  advance  of  political  democracy;  states  have 
become  more  democratic. 

States  Centralized  or  Federal.— States  may 
also  be  classified  mi  Die  basis  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  political  state.  If  the  will  of  the 
political  state  is  deti-rmined  in  mass  the  state 
is  centralized.  If  the  will  of  the  state  is 
det<'rmined  by  weighing  the  separate  will  of  a 
series  of  fiindnmental  groups,  the  state  is  fed- 
eral. France  is  a  ceiilraliz<'d  state.  Its  de- 
partments are  mere  administrative  convcnien- 
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ci's,  croated  and  subject  to  change  at  tlie  option 
of  the  central  government.  Its  fundamental 
law  is  enacted  by  the  central  legislature,  the 
two  houses  uniting,  and  tiuis  merely  rejiresent- 
iug  tiie  electorate  en  masse.  Tlie  United  States 
is  a  federal  state.  The  federal  groups  (called 
states,  though  the  term  is  not  strictly  accu- 
rate) exist  by  virtue  of  fundamental  law,  be- 
yond tlie  control  of  tlie  federal  Congress.  In  a 
federation  the  federal  groups  might  better  be 
called  commonwealths.  The  final  will  of  the 
state  as  embodied  in  enactment  or  change  of 
the  fundamental  law  (the  Constitution)  is  as- 
certained by  determining  the  will  of  a  specitud 
majority  (three-fourths)  of  the  common- 
wealths   (Art.  V). 

The  German  Empire  and  the  Swiss  Republic 
are  federal  states. 

Democracies,  Republics,  Monarchies. — On 
the  basis  of  government,  states  may  he 
classified  as  pure  democracies,  in  which  nearly 
all  functions  of  government,  and  especially  leg- 
islation, are  performed  directly  by  the  politi- 
cal state ;  republics,  in  which  representatives 
chosen  directlj'  or  indirectly  by  the  political 
state  carry  on  nearly  all  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment, including  legislation  and  adjudica- 
tion ;  monarchies,  in  which  the  head  of  tiie  ad- 
ministration owes  his  position  to  birth  rather 
than  to  personal  choice  by  the  political  state. 
A  state  may  also  be  called  oligarchic  (or  aris- 
tocratic) if  the  members  of  a  branch  of  the 
government  owe  their  position  to  birth  or  some 
other  accident  independent  of  the  will  of  the 
political  state.  For  instance,  many  members 
of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  the  upper 
branch  of  the  imperial  legislature,  hold  their 
position  by  hereditary  title,  and  some  few  mem- 
bers by  virtue  of  holding  some  other  office. 
Strictly  speaking,  these  are  all  states  with  a 
democratic,  republican,  or  monarchical  form  of 
government,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Obviously  a  state  may  be  of  one  form  on  the 
basis  of  the  status  of  the  political  state,  and 
of  a  similar  or  diff'erent  form  on  the  basis  of 
the  nature  of  the  government.  Thus  a  demo- 
cratic republic  is  a  democratic  state  with  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  an  aristo- 
cratic (or  oligarchic  )  republic  is  an  oligarchic 
state  with  a  republican  form  of  government. 
In  like  manner  a  monarchy  may  be  democratic 
or  oligarchic,  as  well  as  autocratic. 

Comm.ents. — Pure  democracies  are  practic- 
able only  in  small  communities,  and  such  states 
no  longer  exist.  Such  democracies  imply  a 
general  uniformity  of  condition  and  intelli- 
gence, and  as  increase  in  population  or  di- 
versity of  character  become  marked  the  de- 
mocracy inevitably  tends  to  pass  into  a  demo- 
cratic republic. 

A  republic  with  powers  delegated  to  the 
government  on  the  whole  has  seemed  the  most 
practicable  form.  The  entire  American  conti- 
nent has  adopted  this  form  (Canada  being 
only     a     nominal     exception),     and     France. 


Switzerland,  and  Portugal  are  included.  Many 
states  classed  as  monarchical  are  in  fact 
more  or  less  republican — notably  Great  Brit- 
tain  and  those  states  on  the  Continent  which 
have  adopted  "British  methods.  Such  a  mon- 
arciiy  has  at  times  been  an  autocracy,  but 
autocratic  monarchies  are  passing  away.  In 
most  modern  monarchical  states  the  monarch 
is  really  little  more  than  the  hereditary  pres- 
ident of  a  more  or  less  democratic  republic. 
Great  Britain  is  a  democratic  monarchy,  re- 
publican in  fact,  with  sundry  aristocratic  sur- 
vivals. 

Democracy  of  any  kind  is  the  best  form  of 
state  organization  for  a  communitj-  which  has 
intelligence  generally  diffused  among  a  people 
self-reliant  and  mutually  tolerant.  In  a  mon- 
archy like  Russia  or  a  republic  like  Mexico, 
each  having  a  large  illiterate  mass  in  the  pop- 
ulation, a  real  political  democracy  is  by  no 
means  easy  to  maintain.  But  in  any  event 
a  political  oligarchy  is  a  mere  half-way  station 
between  autocracy  and  ultimate  democracy. 
Autocracy  may  be  highly  efficient,  but  tends 
to   become  a  tyranny. 

The  purpose  of  all  political  organization  is 
the  w^ll-being  of  the  social  state  as  a  whole. 
No  one  has  a  natural  right  to  membership  in 
the  political  state,  and  the  sole  test  which 
should  be  used  in  extending  the  suffrage  is 
tlie  effect  of  the  extension,  not  primarily  on 
tliose  enfranchised  only,  but  on  the  entire  com- 
numity. 

Government  is  centralized  or  federal  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  state.  A  centralized 
government  may  be  more  efficient  than  a  fed- 
eral government,  but  the  latter  is  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  variety  of  ideas  which  may 
characterize  a  large  state,  and  also  on  the 
whole  is  more  likely  to  be  permanent.  The 
Supreme  Court  description  of  the  American 
federal  state  as  "an  indestructible  union  of 
indestructible  states"  very  happily  character- 
izes anj'  real  federal  union. 

See  Composite  State;  Confederation; 
Federal  State;  Germany,  Federal  Organi- 
zation OF ;  Nation  ;  Political  Theories  ;  Rep- 
resentative Government;  State,  Theory  of; 
Unitary  States;  Switzerland,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment IN. 

References:  J.  K.  Bluntschli,  Tlieory  of  the 
State  (6th  ed.,  translated,  1885);  J.  W.  Bur- 
gess, Pol.  Sci.  ami  Comparative  Constitutional 
Law  (1891),  I;  J.  Q.  Dealey,  Development  of 
the  State  (1909);  W.  A.  Dunning,  Hist,  of 
Pol.  Theory  (1902-5)  ;  J.  W.  Garner,  Intro, 
to  Pol.  Sci.  (1910),  123-167;  R.  A.  Gettell, 
Intro,  to  Pol.  Sci.  (1910),  9-204;  T.  E.  Hol- 
land. Elements  of  Jurisprudence  (10th  ed., 
1906)  ;  G.  Jellinek,  Das  Rccht  des  modernen 
Staates  (1905)  ;  J.  S.  Mill,  Representative 
Goi-ernment  (1882):  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Na- 
ture of  the  State  (1896);  W.  Wilson,  The 
State  (rev.  ed.,  1909);  T.  D.  Woolsey,  Pol. 
/S'ci.  (1889).  Harry  Pratt  JuDSON. 
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STATES,  COMPACTS  BETWEEN.  After 
tlie  De-thi  lilt  lull  ul  IndepeiideiKe  the  several 
colonies  became  theoretically  sovereign  states 
and  capable  of  contracting  with  each  other 
in  that  capacity;  although  they  did  not  in 
fact  exercise  in  full  the  functions  of  sovereign- 
ty by  entering  into  separate  relations  with  for- 
eign governments.  By  agreeing  to  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  they  expressly  bound  them- 
selves not  to  enter  into  any  conference,  agree- 
ment, alliance  or  treaty  with  any  king,  prince, 
or  state,  and  they  further  agreed  that  they 
would  not  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation 
or  alliance  between  themselves  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled (Art.  of  Coxked.,  VI).  By  the  Con- 
stitution the  states  are  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing "into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confederation" 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  x,  lli  1,  3),  and  from  entering 
"into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state  or  with  a  foreign  power"  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  Judging  from  its  associ- 
ated provisions  the  first  of  these  prohibitions 
relates  to  the  exercise  by  the  states  of  func- 
tions intended  to  be  reserved  within  tlie  ex- 
clusive control  of  the  Federal  Government, 
while  the  latter  relates  to  matters  concerning 
the  states  but  to  some  extent  affecting  their 
relations  under  such  government.  No  very 
clear  distinction  between  the  subject  matter 
of  the  absolute  proliibition  and  that  of  tlie 
qualified  proliibition  has  been  discovered  but 
it  lias  been  held  that  a  compact  between  an 
existing  state  and  a  new  state  formed  by 
consent  of  Congress  out  of  a  portion  of  its 
territory  as  to  the  conditions  of  tlie  separation 
is  valid  under  the  second  jirovision.  and  tliut 
an  adjustment  of  a  boundary  line  made  be- 
twi-en  two  adjacent  states  is  binding  upon 
them  although  no  express  consent  of  Congress 
has  ever  lieen  given  to  such  agreement. 

The  recognition  of  the  justiciable  character 
of  controversies  between  two  or  more  states 
(Art.  III.  Sec.  ii,  1i  1)  would  seem  to  imply  a 
power  to  adjust  controversies  between  states 
by  their  mutual  action  to  such  extent  tliat 
they  would  be  bound  by  the  result;  for  it  is 
(liflicuit  to  conceive  of  a  power  to  litigate 
which  does  not  involve  a  power  to  adjust  the 
subject    matter    of    litigation. 

References:  J.  Story,  Commentarirs  on  the 
Constitution  (r>th  od.',  1801).  §§  1.35.5,  1403; 
VV.  VV.  Willoughby.  ('nn.ititutinnnl  Lair  (1910), 
§  112;  Virginia  vh.  West  Virginia  (1870),  11 
Wallace  39;  Virginia  r.s.  Tennessee  (1893), 
148  IJ.  S.  503.  Emli.n  McCi.ain. 
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STATES,  EQUALITY  OF.  Sixteenth  Cen- 
tury.—During  (he  sixteenth  century  new  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  of  the  state  nroHc.  Bo- 
din's  idea  of  sovereignty  as  absolute,  indi- 
visible,  and    inalienable,   and   the    theories    of 


otlier  writers,  prepared  the  way  for  the  doc- 
trine of  the  equality  of  states.  The  politiiul 
conditions  toward  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury suggested  the  possibility  of  the  family 
of  states  wliich  made  it  natural  for  such  the- 
orists as  Suarez  to  write  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century: 

Every  state,  republic,  or  kingdom,  forms  a  mem- 
ber of  "this  .m'niTul  body  whiuli  is  tho  huiu:iu  race. 
None  of  thi'sc  states  is  suilKieiit  for  iisilf:  all 
have  need  of  reciprocal  support,  assoiiai  ion,  and 
mutual  relations  to  ameliorate  their  situation. 

Seventeenth  Century. — Grotius  in  1625  car- 
ried the  ideas  of  Suarez  to  a  fuller  develop- 
ment and  added  the  force  of  his  great  ability 
and  wide  experience  in  his  De  Jure  Belli  ac 
I'acis  which  marked  an  epoch  in  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  rights  of  states  as  such.  The  em- 
jiliasis  by  Grotius  upon  the  rights  of  states  as 
l)olitical  entities  based  on  a  natural  equality 
among  independent  states  had  much  intluence 
during  the  second  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  and  many  editions  of  his  gieat  work 
appeared.  The  law  of  nature  was  such  as 
would  furnish  a  support  for  a  universal  law 
to  wliich  all  siiould  be  subject  and  before 
which  all  would  be  equal. 

The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648,  -made 
under  the  inlluence  of  tlie  tiieories  of  Grotius, 
became  the  fundamental  document  of  modern 
EuroiJcan  diplomacy  and  evidenced  the  growth 
of  tlie  idea  of  equality  as  a  state  attribute. 
Tlie  equality  recognized  was  not  of  area,  pop- 
ulation  or  j)ower,  but   of   international   status. 

Eighteenth  Century. — The  treaties  from  1713 
on  siiowed  a  growing  tendency  towards  tacit 
admission  of  this  equality  among  states.  Chief- 
Justice  Marsliall,  in  1S25,  two  hundred  years 
after  Grotius,  was  able  to  say  in  an  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court: 

.  No  prineiple  of  peneral  law  is  more  universally 
a<'know!('(l;,'c(l  than  the  pcrcfct  e(ivi;ility  of  na- 
tions. Hiissia  and  (leneva  have  eiinal  ritrhts.  It 
results  from  this  equality  that  no  one  i-iii  right- 
fully impose  a  rule  on  another.  Each  lef.'lslates 
for  itself,  but  its  lejjislation  can  operate  on 
itself  alone.  A  fiplit,  then,  which  Is  vested  in 
all  by  the  consent  of  all.  can  be  devested  only 
by   consent.  .      .      .\s   no   nation   c;iii    prescribe 

a  riile  for  others,  none  can  make  a  law  of  nations 
(The    Antelope,    10    Wlirdton    Gf) ) . 

Congressec  of  Nineteenth  Century. — The  con- 
gresses and  conferences  (see)  of  tlie  nineteenth 
century  were  assembled  and  acted  on  the  basis 
of  a  political  e(mality;  but  they  raised  new 
questions  as  to  the  continued  recognition  of 
the  eqiuility  of  states,  becatiso  of  manv  con- 
gresses in  which  small  states  in  decisive  votes 
claimed  (he  same  \vei<rht  as  the  large  states. 
The  question  of  equality  of  influence  had  al- 
ready been  raised  in  regard  to  the  weight  of 
affairs  of  the  different  states,  and  a  list  of 
"Great  Powers"  and  "Minor  Powers"  was  com- 
monly nn-nfioned  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
nineteent h    century. 

Tjie  differences  became  even  more  marked  as 
some   stutes   in    the   last   quarter  of   the   nine- 
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teenth  Cfiiturv  began  to  bo  recognizod  not  onlj' 
as  "Groat  Powors"  but  also  on  aooount  of  tlie 
oxtoiit  of  tlioir  (.loin  ill  ions  as  "Workl  Powors." 
Tliis  practical  recognition  of  the  differences 
among  states  was  accoinpaniod  by  a  change  in 
tlie  tiioorios  in  regard  to  state  attributes,  the 
doctrine  of  equality  began  to  be  questioned 
seriously  and  the  propriety  of  following  it  as 
a  working   rule  soonied   to  many    inconsistent. 

Hague  Conferences. — The  Second  Hague  Peace 
Conforoiice  in  1907  put  a  severe  test  upon  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  equality  of 
states.  Forty-four  of  the  states  of  the  world 
were  assembled,  each  possessing  one  vote. 
Montenegro  had  the  same  numerical  weight 
in  the  voting  as  Great  Britain;  Panama  the 
same  as  the  United  States.  At  this  conference 
the  question  was  definitely  raised  when  it  was 
proposed  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
select  the  judges  of  the  international  prize 
court  of  arbitral  justice  according  to  a  system 
which  should  give  to  the  different  states  a 
number  of  judges  corresponding  to  their  rela- 
tive rank.  The  representatives  from  the  South 
American  states  and  from  some  of  the  smaller 
states  protested  against  any  deviation  from 
the  principle  of  numerical  equality  in  repre- 
sentation. Speaking  of  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion in  the  international  prize  court  the  dele- 
gate from  Brazil  said,  "We  have  been  given 
instructions  of  the  most  formal  kind  to  oppose 
it  by  not  subscribing  to  any  combination 
which  has  not  for  its  basis  equality  of  na- 
tions." The  question  of  equality  of  states  has 
since  received  more  attention  as  being  one 
which  must  be  considered  by  future  confer- 
ences. 

Tendencies. — In  some  international  organi- 
zations the  powers  are  classified.  The  Univer- 
sal Postal  Union  has  seven  classes,  the  large 
states  like  the  United  States  being  in  the  first 
class  and  bearing  twenty-five  times  as  much  of 
the  expense  as  Liberia  in  the  seventh  class.  The 
International  Radiotelegraphic  Convention  of 
1906  and  other  conventions  of  recent  years 
recognize  in  fact  the  inequality  of  states  by 
giving  to  the  divisions  of  the  larger  states 
the  right  to  vote  hut  limiting  the  number  of 
votes  of  any  state  with  its  subordinate  divi- 
sions so  that  it  may  not  exceed  six.  There 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  future 
of  the  recognition  of  the  equality  of  states. 
Some  writers  believe  in  the  system.  Others 
agree  with  Dr.  Lawrence,  who  says.  "It  is  im- 
possible to  hold  any  longer  the  old  doctrine 
of  the  absolute  equality  of  all  independent 
states   before    the   law." 

See  MoxROE  Doctrine  -.  Recognition  of  New 
States:  Sovereignty.  Theory  of:  State  Sov- 
ereignty:  State.  Theory  of. 

References:  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Essays  on  Some 
Dispuipfl  Qiipntinns  in  Interyiational  Law 
(188.5),  2.30;  F.  C.  Hicks,  in  Am.  Journ.  of 
Int.  Lain  (1907).  I,  530.  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Int. 
Law    (1910),  268  et  seq.;  L.  Oppenheim,  Int 


Law  (1912),  I,  168;  H.  Wheaton,  Hist,  of  the 
Law  of  Xations   (1904),  630. 

George  G.  Wilson. 

STATE'S  EVIDENCE.  The  testimony  by  a 
participant  in  the  commission  of  a  crime,  tend- 
ing to  criminate  the  other  participants,  and 
given  under  the  express  or  implied  promise  of 
immunity  for  such  witness.  H,  M.  B. 

STATES  IN  THE  UNION.  The  United 
States  has  been  described  as  an  indestructible 
union  of  indestructible  states.  The  fundament- 
al principle  of  constitutional  construction  is 
that  the  United  States  government  is  one  of 
enumerated  powers  and  that  it  is  possessed  of 
only  the  powers  that  are  granted  expressly  or 
by  reasonable  implication.  All  other  powers 
are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the  people. 
The  Constitution  contains  a  number  of  re- 
strictions. These  are  directed  to  the  action 
of  the  national  government  except  when  the 
states  are  expressly  mentioned.  There  are  a 
number  of  such  express  restrictions  upon  the 
states  (see  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  Prohibitions  in).  These  are:  (1) 
Those  that  are  intended  to  prevent  the  states 
from  doing  things  that  might  interfere  with 
the  activities  of  the  national  government.  For 
example,  no  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation,  or  grant  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  (see),  coin  money,  emit 
bills  of  credit  (see),  etc.;  no  state  shall  with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress  lay  any  imposts 
or  duties  on  imports  or  exports  except  what 
may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing  its 
inspection  laws.  No  state  shall  lay  any  duty 
on  tonnage  (see)  or  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace,  or  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state  or  with  a 
foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war  unless  actu- 
ally invaded  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as 
will  not  admit  of  delay  (Art.  I,  Sec.  x).  (2) 
Another  class  of  prohibitions  includes  those 
that  are  intended  to  prohibit  the  states  from 
interfering  with  certain  individual  rights  and 
liberties;  for  example,  no  state  shall  pass  a 
bill  of  attainder  (see),  ex  post  faeto  law  (see), 
or  law  impairing  the  obligations  of  contract; 
no  state  shall  deprive  any  person  of  life,  lib- 
ertj'  or  property  without  due  process  of  law 
nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  (3)  The  third 
class  includes  provisions  wliich  are  intended  to 
make  for  the  working  harmony  of  the  states; 
for  example,  the  citizens  of  each  state  are 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  states.  Provision  is 
made  for  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  jus- 
tice, and  full  faith  and  credit  must  be  given 
in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and 
judicial    proceedings   of   every   other    state. 

The  state  has  the  right  of  determining  the 
question  of  suffrage  except  as  it  is  limited  by 
the    Fourteenth    and    Fifteenth    Amendments 
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and  in  this  way  determines  what  person  shall 
have  the  ripht  to  vote  for  Representatives  in 
Congress  and  also  for  presidential  electors. 
The  state  is  entitled  to  be  protected  by  the 
United  States  Government,  to  have  the  as- 
sistance of  tile  Federal  Government  in  the  case 
of  insurrections  and  invasions,  and  to  be  as- 
sured a  republican  form  of  government.  The 
outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  whatever  may  be 
said  of  conditions  before  that  time,  established 
as  a  principle  that  states  cannot  secede  from 
the  Union  and  are  not  possessed  of  full  and 
unalloyed    sovereignty. 

As  explained  in  other  articles,  the  states 
have  the  right  to  pass  laws  on  which  the 
United  States  Government  may  also  legislate 
(see  Bankruptcy,  CoxsTiTtmoxAL  Pko- 
visioxs  Affecting;  Concurrent  Powers). 
The  mere  granting  of  authority  by  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  legislate  is  not  conclusive  evidence 
that  the  state  cannot  also  legislate  on  the  same 
subject. 

Each  state  is  freely  allowed  to  legislate  on 
all  subjects  of  general  internal  concern  and 
on  the  relations  between  man  and  man  subject 
to  the  restrictions  suggested  above,  the  re- 
striction which  is  of  most  significance  being 
that  portion  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
which  provides  that  no  state  shall  deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law.  Each  state  has  its  own  con- 
stitution and  the  right  to  make  and  amend 
its  own  constitution.  The  constitution  or 
laws,  however,  must  not  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion or  laws  of  the  United  States  which  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges 
of  each  state  are  under  obligations  to  be 
bound  by  the  Constitution,  laws,  and  treaties, 
anything  in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the 
state  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  (Art. 
VI,  H  2).  Each  state  in  the  Union  has  the 
political  power  and  authority  of  every  other 
state,  a  matter  which  was  not  until  recently 


established  absolutely  authoritatively  by  the 
courts.  The  possibility  of  establishing  a  union 
of  unequal  states  had  arisen  through  the  pro- 
cess of  placing  conditions  on  admission  (see 
Admission  of  States  ) .  In  the  case,  however, 
of  Coyle  vs.  Oklahoma  (221  U.  S.  55!)),  de- 
cided in  1911,  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that, 
when  a  new  state  is  admitted  into  the  Union, 
it  is  so  admitted  with  all  the  powers  of  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  which  pertain  to 
the  original  states. 

See  Concurrent  Powers;  Double  Citizen- 
ship; Extradition,  Interst.\te;  Interstate 
Law  and  Relations;  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities OF  State  Citizenship;  Spheres  of 
Go\-ernment;  State  Rights;  State  Sov- 
ereignty; United  States  as  a  Federal 
State. 

Reference:  T.  M.  Cooley,  Constitutional 
Limituiions    (6th  ed.,   ISOO),  chs.   ii,  iii. 

Andrew  C.  ^McLaughlin. 

STATES,  UNITARY,    See  Unitary  States. 

STATION  HOUSES.  For  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  police  functions  an  American  city 
is  divided  into  police  districts  or,  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  police  precincts.  In 
each  precinct  there  is  a  station  house  or  local 
police  headquarters.  This  building,  owned  by 
the  municipality,  is  in  charge  of  a  police  cap- 
tain, police  lieutenant,  or  other  police  officer; 
it  is  the  place  where  local  police  records  arc 
kept;  also  the  center  at  which  the  local  police 
reserves  are  kept,  from  which  patrolmen 
are  despatched  to  their  posts  of  duty.  As  a 
rule  the  station  house  is  a  local  place  of  de- 
tention for  persons  under  arrest  and  contains 
a  numlK-r  of  detentive  cells.  In  many  cities 
any  man,  not  suspected  of  crime,  may  on  ap- 
plication receive  a  lodging  in  bunks  kept  up 
for  tliat  purpose  in  the  station  house.  See 
Police  in  American  Cities;  Precinct,  ilu- 
mcipal;  Vagrancy.  W.  B.  M. 
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Definition. — By  the  term  "statistics"  is 
meant  tlie  numerical  ])reseiifati(>n  of  fa<ts  re- 
lating to  aggregates  of  pliennniena.  .\s  the 
term  is  now  generally  cunceived  there  is  no 
independent  science  of  Htatistics.  Tlie  statisti- 
cal method  may  be  applied  as  an  adjunct  to 
numerous  sciences,  to  any  in  which  tliere  are 
aggregate's  of  [)henomena  eapulde  of  numerical 
measun-ment,  but  in  no  science  is  it  the  ex- 
clusive methorl  of  aseerfaiiiing  or  presenting 
facts.  l-'ormerly  the  term  "statistics"  was 
used  pxclusively  in  connection  with  numerical 
presentations  of  social,  econoniic,  or  pnlificnl 
phenomena.  In  fact,  the  wonl  is  derivt-d  from 
the  I^tin  "ntatun"  with  the  niediirvnl  meaning 
of  the  political  state.     In  its  original  use,  in 


deed,  the  term  "statistics"  was  not  confined 
to  numerical  j)resentati<nis,  but  included  al>o 
other  d«'scriptive  data.  By  a  gradual  transi- 
tion, however,  it  came  to  be  restricfed  to  mini- 
erical  data  and  afteiwards  to  be  a])plied  to 
numerical  data  with  regard  to  other  than 
social,  economic,  and  j>olitical  subjects,  in- 
cluding data  as  to  various  so-calU-d  luitural 
sciences. 

The  statistical  method,  however,  has  still 
by  far  its  principal  use  in  connection  with 
facts  relating  to  human  societies,  and  is  the 
most  important  metliod  <>f  ascertaining  and 
presenting  data  regarding  social,  econoniic, 
and  political  phenomena.  In  thin  field  the 
method  is  constantly  being  extended  in  scope 
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ami  carried  to  a  liighor  degree  of  elaboration. 
This  is  a  natural  result  of  the  increasing  mag- 
nitude and  conipioxity  of  human  societies.  In 
a  society  consisting  of  a  few  score  or  a  few 
hundred  persons,  supplying  its  own  needs  and 
living  in  a  simple  manner,  direct  observation, 
witliout  precise  numerical  determinations,  will 
permit  an  approximately  accurate  knowledge 
of  conditions  and  laws.  As  tiie  society  in- 
creases in  numbers  and  in  the  complexity  of 
its  external  and  internal  relations,  such  direct 
observation  becomes  less  and  less  practicable 
and  statistical  methods  become  more  and  more 
necessary.  Concerning  many  facts  of  funtla- 
mental  social  importance  it  is  impossible  in  a 
large  communitv  to  form  anv  definite  idea  ex- 
cept  by  a  numerical  presentation.  For  example, 
take  the  death  rate.  Individuals  may  be  able 
to  form  some  general  impression,  from  in- 
stances coming  under  their  observation,  as  to 
whether  deaths  are  increasing  or  decreasing  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  but  to  generalize 
observations  and  obtain  conclusions  at  all  ac- 
curate requires  systematic  statistics.  Still 
more  impossible  would  it  be  to  arrive  at  any 
knowledge  as  to  the  causes  of  changes  in  death 
rates  without  the  statistical  method. 

Statistics  therefore  have  a  profoundly  im- 
portant use  as  a  basis  of  scientific  knowledge, 
particularly  in  the  group  of  sciences  having 
to  do  with  human  society.  They  are  also 
essential  as  a  guide  to  action.  Very  few  im- 
portant subjects  of  legislation  can  be  properly 
considered  without  statistical  data.  Even  a 
private  business  concern  often  cannot  properly 
determine  the  policies  it  shall  pursue  without 
statistical  information  as  to  conditions  in  the 
industry  in  general  and  in  its  own  internal 
affairs. 

Governmental  Statistics. — Both  government- 
al and  private  agencies  collect  statistics.  The 
most  important  statistics  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  phenomena  are  those  collected 
by  governments.  This  is  naturally  the  case. 
The  government,  as  the  organized  representa- 
tive of  the  whole  people,  the  center  of  its  so- 
cial, economic,  and  political  life,  is  the  natural 
agency  for  collecting  statistical  data  regarding 
matters  which  affect  the  entire  community. 
Moreover,  the  sovereign  power  of  the  govern- 
ment enables  it  to  compel  its  citizens  to  fur- 
nish statistical  information  which,  in  many 
cases,  would  not  be  voluntarily  furnished  to  a 
private  agency. 

With  respect  to  purpose  and  method,  govern- 
mental statistics  fall  into  two  main  classes 
between  which,  however,  stands  an  intermedi- 
ate class.  One  class  of  government  statistics 
records  the  transactions  of  the  government  it- 
self; such  statistics  are,  in  a  sense,  a  by-pro- 
duct of  the  primary  administrative  functions 
of  the  state.  Such,  for  example,  are  statistics 
of  the  government's  own  finances,  of  the  num- 
ber of  letters  and  mail  packages  it  carries, 
or    of    the    number    pf    prisoners    or    insane 


in  its  institutions.  Over  against  these  statis- 
tics stand  those  which  are  not  associated  with 
any  administrative  functions,  but  are  collect- 
ed by  the  govcriuuent  solely  for  its  own  in- 
formation and  the  information  of  its  citizens. 
The  most  consi)icuous  example  is  the  census, 
none  of  the  features  of  which,  save  the  de- 
termination of  the  number  of  inhabitants  for 
the  purposes  of  representation,  is  incidental 
to  any  other  function  of  government.  Inter- 
mediate stand  those  statistics  which,  while 
collected  in  connection  witli  the  administra- 
tion of  some  otlicr  function  of  government, 
aie  not  an  essential  part  of  that  function,  but 
have  a  broader  purpose.  An  exain{)le  is  found 
in  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports,  wliich 
are  collected  in  connection  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  customs  laws,  but  which,  particu- 
larly the  statistics  of  exports,  are  not  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  customs  administration. 

Statistics  Collected  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.— In  the  United  States  the  statistics  col- 
lected and  published  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cover  a  much  wider  scope  than  those  col- 
lected by  state  or  local  governments.  This  is 
naturally  the  case  because  the  most  important 
classes  of  social,  economic,  and  political  plie- 
ncmena  are  not  bounded  by  state  or  otlier  local 
lines.  There  is  probably  no  government  in 
tlie  world  which  collects  a  greater  mass  of 
statistics  than  the  Federal  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Every  department  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  publislies  more  or  leas  statis- 
tical information,  but  the  most  important  de- 
partments in  this  respect  are  tliose  of  the 
Treasury,  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Labor,  the 
Interior,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission    {see    Statistics,    Official    Col- 

LECTIOX    OF). 

statistics  Collected  by  State  and  Local  Gov- 
ernments.— All  of  the  state  governments  in  the 
United  States  publish  more  or  less  statistical 
material.  In  some  states  this  is  practically 
confined  to  facts  relating  to  the  administration 
of  the  government  itself — finances,  inmates  of 
state  institutions,  and  the  like.  In  many 
states,  however,  officials  or  boards  exist  for 
the  regulation  of  railroads,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  other  quasi-public  enterprises,  and 
tliese  aiithorities  commonly  publish  statistical 
information.  In  a  large  proportion  of  the 
states  there  are  also  bureaus  which  collect 
information  regarding  industries  and  regard- 
ing conditions  of  labor.  Over  one-fourth  of 
tlie  states  take  censuses  of  population,  usually 
in  the  fifth  year  after  the  decennial  census 
taken  by  the  Federal  Government.  Over  a  third 
of  tlie  states  have  systems  covering  the  entire 
state  for  the  registration  of  death.  In  various 
other  states  registration  is  maintained  by  the 
larger  cities.  There  has  been  a  gradual  ex- 
tension during  recent  years  of  the  area  for 
which  vital  statistics  are  available;  at  present 
that  area  includes  about  three-fifths  of  the 
population  of  the  country.     The  United  States 
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is,  liowever.  far  behind  in  respect  to  vital  sta- 
tistics; most  foiL-ign  countries  have  sjstems 
covering  tlieir  entire  population. 

Very  few  cities  or  other  local  governments 
in  the  United  States  publish  satisfactory 
statistics  even  of  their  own  governmental  op- 
erations, and  still  fewer  publish  statistics  of 
any  other  character.  Statistics  of  public 
finances  are  very  generally  published,  but  sel- 
dom in  satisfactory  form.  Statistics  of  crime, 
of  persons  in  institutions,  and  of  the  extent  of 
certain  municipal  activities  are  published  by 
.some  cities,  usually  in  a  more  or  less  desultory 
manner.  Tliere  has  been  of  recent  years,  how- 
tvei,  a  marked  increase  in  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  public  in  municipal  and  other  loc-al 
statistics.  It  is  obviously  desirable,  as  a 
means  of  judging  the  efficiency  of  government 
and  of  remedying  aluises,  tiiat  every  local  gov- 
ernment should  have  satisfactory  statistics 
showing,  not  only  the  amounts  of  money  ex- 
pended for  different  purposes,  but  the  results 
accomplished  and  the  cost  per  unit  of  service 
rendered.  Cities,  particularly  large  cities, 
might  also  advantageously  collect  statistics 
regarding  local  conditions  with  respect  to  sev- 
eral subjects  not  directly  pertaining  to  the 
administration  of  government;  e.  g.,  housing 
conditions,  other  sanitary  conditions,  street 
railways  and  other  transportation  to  and  from 
anrl   witliin   tlie   city,   mercantile  business,   etc. 

Statistics  Collected  by  Private  Agencies. — 
Of  the  statistics  collected  by  pri\ate  agencies 
much  the  most  imp.utant  are  tliose  relating 
to  commerce  and  industry.  Statistics  of  this 
character  may  cover  the  business  of  numerous 
individuals  or  concerns  or  may  relate  only  to 
tile  internal  affairs  of  a  single  concern.  Statis- 
tics of  the  first  class  mentioned  are  usually 
collected  either  by  associations  of  business 
men  or  by  trade  journals;  in  most  cases  such 
statistics  arc  made  public,  but  in  some  in- 
stances their  circulation  is  confined  to  the 
members  of  the  as.sociations  who  furnish  the 
information.  Almost  every  branch  of  com- 
merce and  industry  is  supplied  more  or  less 
extensively  with  statistical  information  col- 
lected i)y  private  enterprise.  In  tiie  aggregate 
private  agencies  probably  collect  a  greater 
volume  of  statistics  regarding  business  condi- 
tions   than   governmental    agencies. 

Of  rapidly  increasing  importance  are  the 
statistics  of  individual  business  concr-rns  re- 
garding their  own  internal  transactions.  Xo 
sharp  line  of  distinction  can  Ik-  drawn  betwe«'n 
ordinary  accounting  and  business  statisti<'s, 
but  there  is  obviously  a  wide  gaji  between  a 
rudimentary  bookkeeping  system,  suflicit'nt 
merely  to  enable  a  firm  to  deteritiine  the 
aMu>unt  of  its  jirotit  and  lr)ss,  and  a  thorough- 
going system  of  cost  accounting  and  statistics 
which  prr'sents  the  rrmdition  of  tin*  business 
in  its  every  detail,  affording  important  im-iins 
of  HPCtiring  economy  and  of  wisely  directing 
buHineas  policy.     Most  private  concerns  which 
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prepare  statistics  regarding  their  business  do 
not  make  them  public,  but  some  o*  the  large 
corporations  publish  them  at  least  in  part. 
A  considerable  amount  of  statistical  informa- 
tion regarding  other  than  business  matters  is 
also  collected  by  private  agencies.  Individual 
students,  colleges,  associations  for  study  and 
betterment  of  social  and  economic  comlitions, 
frequenth'  undertake  statistical  investigations, 
and  in  a  few  cases  such  investigations  have 
been  of  a  very  extensive  character.  Such  pri- 
vate investigations,  however,  are  apt  to  be  lim- 
ited in  scope  by  reason  of  inadequate  financial 
support,  and  also  are  likely  to  encounter  dif- 
ficulty through  the  absence  of  compulsory  pow- 
er. 

Requisites  of  Good  Statistics. — The  phenom- 
ena to  the  investigation  of  which  statistical 
methods  are  most  appropriate  are,  in  many 
cases,  so  complex  that  only  by  great  care  can 
erroneous  data  and  erroneous  conclusions  from 
data  be  avoided.  A  particular  set  of  cautions 
needs  to  be  observed  in  handling  each  particu- 
lar class  of  statistics,  but  there  are  certain 
general  cautions  which  apply  universally,  or 
at  least  very  commonly,  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  the  statistical  method.  The  value  of 
statistical  presentations  is  often  seriously  im- 
paired by  positive  inaccuracy.  With  reason- 
able care  errors  in  the  summation  of  figures 
can  be  avoided,  and  serious  errors  of  this 
character  are,  in  fact,  uncommon.  The  diffi- 
culty is  in  securing  correct  original  data. 
Error  in  the  original  returns  may  arise  from 
inefficiency  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  persons 
collecting  them  or  from  ignorance  or  indif- 
ference on  the  part  of  persons  who  furnisli 
information.  Questions  are  sometimes  asked 
which  the  average  person  interrogated  simply 
cannot  answer  correctly.  For  example,  to 
ask  a  farmer  the  value  of  the  products  of  his 
farm  which  his  own  family  and  stock  consume 
is,  in  the  present  condition  of  accounting 
methods  among  farmers,  practically  useless. 
.\nother  mistake  consists  in  asking  too  many 
questions,  with  the  result  that  the  attention 
of  tlie  interrogator  and  of  the  person  inter- 
rogated flags  or  even  that  resentment  is 
aroused.  The  fact  that  a  government  may 
possess  comptilsory  power  to  require  informa- 
tion and  to  punish  those  who  make  false  state- 
ments is  ofton  no  adequate  protection  against 
error.  The  statistician  should  test  by  every 
means  in  his  power  the  accuracy  of  his  origi- 
nal returns;  he  should  use  every  practicalde 
measure  to  reduce  the  margin  of  error  to  a 
mininuim;  and  he  should  frankly  make  known 
to  the  public  the  existence  and  probable  de- 
gree of  such  error  as  cannot  be  eliminated. 

In  many  case's  statistics  are  rendered  mis- 
leading, or  at  li-ast  lose  much  of  their  sigiiifi- 
<anee,  through  the  lack  of  ndequato  analysis 
of  the  factors  entering  into  totals  and  aver- 
ages. .Apparent  tendencies  or  ca\isal  relation 
may   appear    in    aggregate   figures   which   cor- 
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respond  to  no  tondoncv  or  causal  relations  ex- 
isting in  any  ono  of  tlie  diHeront  elements 
making  up  the  totals.  In  other  eases  such  ag- 
gregate tigures  nuiy  possess  some  signiticanee, 
but  fail  to  disclose  important  facts  Avliich 
would  ajipear  by  further  analysis.  The  phenom- 
ena which  are  subjected  to  the  statistical 
method  are  usually  far  from  simple,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  usually  impossible  to  make  correct 
generalizations  from  a  few  totals  and  averages, 
attractive  as  they  may  appear  on  their  face. 
For  example,  a  common  statistical  fallacy  re- 
sulting from  lack  of  adequate  analysis  is  in 
the  use  of  crude  death  rates,  that  is,  rates 
calculated  on  the  relation  between  the  total 
number  of  deaths  and  the  total  population. 
The  death  rate  differs  so  enormously  at  differ- 
ent ages  that  comparisons  between  places, 
periods  of  time,  or  classes  of  people  are  utter- 
ly misleading  unless  the  age  distribution  is 
taken  into  account.  Again,  statistics  of  the 
relation  of  the  number  of  crimes  to  the  popu- 
lation are  misleading  unless  the  age  distribu- 
tion  is  considered. 

Serious  statistical  fallacies  often  arise  in 
the  use  of  averages.  These  fallacies  fall  logi- 
cally under  the  heading,  lack  of  analysis,  but 
they  are  so  common  and  important  as  to  de- 
serve separate  mention.  One  common  error  is 
the  use  of  unweighted  averages  in  cases  where 
the  different  factors  entering  into  the  averages 
are  widely  different  in  relative  importance.  An 
example  is  the  calculation  of  average  prices 
or  index  numloers  for  a  combination  of  a  num- 
ber of  distinct  articles,  without  allowing  for 
differences  in  their  relative  consumption  and 
utility. 

A  second  common  fallacy  is  the  attempt  to 
make  an  average  of  items  which  differ  so 
widely  in  range  that  the  average  does  not 
correspond  at  all  closelj-  to  the  actual  figures 
for  any  considerable  portion  of  the  factors. 
For  example,  an  average  income  for  all  in- 
dividuals or  families  would  have  little  signifi- 
cance under  modern  conditions,  because  the 
enormous  incomes  of  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  would  have  as  much  weight  in  the 
average  as  the  small  incomes  of  a  very  large 
number.  Averages  should  be  used  only  where 
the  range  of  variation  among  the  phenomena 
is  comparatively  narrow  or  where  the  number 
of  extreme  cases  is  so  small  as  to  have  little 
effect.  In  the  absence  of  these  conditions  it  is 
essential  to  substitute  for  the  average,  as  a 
means  of  statistical  presentation,  a  system  of 
classifying  the  phenomena  in  groups  in  the 
order  of  the  magnitude  of  the  factor  under 
consideration:  such  a  system  results  in  wdiat 
are  called  "frequency  tables." 

Statistical  Associations. — In  the  United 
States  there  are  several  national  associations 
devoted  to  the  different  branches  of  political, 
economic,  and  social  science,  the  more  impor- 
tant being  the  American  Economic  Association, 
the     American     Sociological     Association,     the 


American  Society  for  Labor  Legislation,  the 
American  Political  Science  Association,  and 
one  section  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science.  Papers  pre- 
sented at  tlie  meetings  or  in  the  publications 
of  all  of  these  associations  deal  often  more 
or  less  extensively  with  statistical  material 
and  methods.  Besides  these  there  is  a  na- 
tional organization  peculiarly  devoted  to 
statistics,  namely,  the  American  Statistical 
Association.  This  association  is  older  than 
any  of  the  others  named ;  it  was  organized  in 
Hoston  in  1839  and  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  Massachusetts  in  1841.  Its  formation 
followed  shortly  after  that  of  the  British 
Royal  Statistical  Society,  which  dates  from 
1834.  The  association  has  held  annual  meet- 
ings since  its  organization.  Since  1888  it  has 
jmblished  a  periodical  known  as  the  Quarterly 
Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  As- 
sociation. The  articles  in  these  publications, 
together  with  the  discussions  at  the  annual 
meetings,  have  been  of  much  service  to  statis- 
tical science. 

International  meetings  of  leading  statisti- 
cians have  been  held  more  or  less  regularly 
for  over  half  a  century.  International  Con- 
gresses of  Statistics  were  held  at  irregular 
intervals  from  1853  to  1876.  At  the  jubilee 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  of 
London  in  1885,  however,  a  permanent  Inter- 
national Statistical  Institute  was  organized 
and  is  still  in  active  existence.  The  member- 
ship of  the  International  Statistical  Institute 
is  limited  to  200  ordinary  members  and  one- 
tenth  of  that  number  of  honorary  members. 
The  Institute  elects  its  own  members,  and, 
while  a  large  proportion  of  the  members  are 
engaged  in  governmental  statistical  work,  per- 
sons not  in  the  government  service  are  often 
elected.  Xevertheless,  the  Institute  has  a  semi- 
official standing.  While  the  Institute  deter- 
mines the  places  of  its  meetings,  which  are 
held  every  two  years,  it  is  the  custom  of  the 
government  of  the  country  where  the  meeting 
is  to  be  held  to  issue  an  invitation  to  the  other 
governments  to  send  delegates.  Such  delegates 
may  or  may  not  be  members  of  the  Institute. 
The  only  meeting  of  the  Institute  which  has 
been  held  in  the  United  States  was  in  1893 
in  connection  with  the  World's  Columbian  Ex- 
position. 

See  Census;  Foreign  Elements  in  United 
States;  Population  of  United  States; 
Statistics,  Official  Collection  of;  Vital 
Statistics. 

References:  R.  Mayes-Smith,  Science  of  Sta- 
tistics (1896);  Am.  Statistical  Assoc,  Quar- 
terly Puhlications:  W.  I.  King,  Elements  of 
Statistical   Method    (1912). 

E.  Dana  Dukand. 

STATISTICS,  OFFICIAL  COLLECTION  OF. 

Federal  Statistics. — The  United  States  Govern- 
ment   is    probably    the    largest    gatlierer    and 
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compiler  of  statistics  in  the  world.  The  first 
separate  organization  for  this  work  was  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  established  in  the  Trea- 
sury Departnifiit  in  1820,  and  dealing  mainly 
with  the  statistics  of  exports  and  imports.  In 
1877  this  Bureau  began  the  publication  of  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
which  has  since  been  continued,  gradually  in- 
creasing in  bulk,  and  bringing  together  in  con- 
venient form  a  body  of  national  and  inter- 
national statistics  condensed  from  the  reports 
of  other  bureaus  and  departments  and  from 
miscellaneous  private  sources.  A  division  of 
statistics,  since  made  a  bureau  (see),  was 
established  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
upon  its  organization,  wiiich  has  developed  a 
unique  system  of  estimating  the  quantity  and 
value  of  all  crops,  and  of  forecasting  the  con- 
dition and  yield  of  crops  in  advance  of  their 
harvesting.  Annual  reports  on  the  production 
of  gold  and  silver  are  made  by  the  Mint,  and 
of  other  metals  by  the  Geological  Survey.  The 
State  Department  has  its  own  compilation  of 
international  trade  statistics,  based  upon  con- 
sular reports  (see).  Other  statistics  annual- 
ly compiled  are  those  of  banking  and  currency, 
published  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currem-v 
(see)  ;  of  immigration,  emigration  and  natu- 
ralization, compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Immi- 
gration: of  mercantile  shipping,  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation;  of  railroads  and 
railroad  transportation,  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  {see)  ;  of  patents,  by 
the  Patent  Office;  of  pensions,  by  the  Pension 
Ofiice;  of  fisheries,  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries; 
of  tlie  manufactures  of  tobacco,  and  malt  and 
spirituous  liquors,  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau;  and  of  education,  by  the  Bureau  of 
Kducation.  In  1884  the  national  Bureau  of 
Lal)or  was  establishetl.  and  lias  since  pub- 
lislied  voluminous  reports  relating  to  industri- 
al and  labor  conditions,  including  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  the  cost  of  living,  etc.  The  Census 
Otlice,  temporarily  reestablislied  every  ten 
years  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  com- 
piles the  statistics  of  poj)ulalion,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  minrs  and  milling,  wealtli,  delit 
and  taxation,  and  many  otlier  sulijects  (see 
Ck.nsus  ) .  The  permanent  Census  Ufiice  was 
establislied  March  0,  1002,  and  has  been 
charged  with  numerous  additional  statistical 
investigations. 

Largely  with  a  view  to  concentrating  and 
cfxirdinatiiig  the  statistical  work  of  the  fiov- 
ernment,  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Lalior  (made  two  separate  departments,  l!)!."}) 
was  established  February  14,  11)0.3,  and 
the  Census  Office.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Im- 
migration Itureaii.  Hiireaii  of  Labor  (previous- 
ly an  inde|»endent  department),  Biin-au  of 
Navigation,  Bureau  of  Fisheries  (previously 
the  I'isli  Commission),  were  transferred  to  its 
jurisdiction.  In  l!n2  the  Bureau  <»f  Statistics 
and  the  Bureau  of  Manaiifactiires  were  com 
bined  under  the  name  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 


and  Domestic  Commerce.  The  oflScial  statis- 
tics of  the  Government,  compiled  by  so  many 
different  bureaus,  each  operating  independent- 
ly of  the  others,  has  been  marked  by  great 
duplication  and  overlapping,  and  much  incon- 
sistency, involving  confusion  and  contradic- 
tion. Some  of  tliese  faults  liave  been  corrected 
since  the  new  department  was  established,  and 
numerous  reports  have  been  transferred  from 
other  bureaus  to  the  Census  Office,  which  was 
intended,  as  both  the  organic  acts  indicate,  to 
become  the  general  statistical  clearing  house 
of  the  Government.  Various  departmental 
committees  have  been  appointed,  from  time  to 
time,  still  further  to  concentrate  and  coordi- 
nate statistical  work,  but  nothing  of  value  has 
come  from  them,  and  Congress  has  taken  no 
furtlier  action. 

State  Statistical  Reports. — There  exist  in  all 
the  states  series  of  statistical  reports,  whose 
volume  and  variety  exceed  tiiose  of  the  nation. 
In  1867,  Massaciiusetts  established  the  first 
bureau  of  labor  statistics,  and  forty-four  such 
state  bureaus  now  exist,  charged  with  statis- 
tical work  within  the  state  limits,  along  lines 
more  or  less  similar  to  those  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  and  the  Census  Office.  There  exist 
also  many  state  mining  bureaus,  or  boards 
of  mining  inspectors,  boards  of  agriculture, 
forestry  and  fisheries,  state  banking  and  in- 
surance departments,  state  geologists,  state 
boards  of  health  and  charities,  railway  and 
public  utilities  commissions,  state  superin- 
tendents of  education,  etc.,  all  of  them  com- 
piling statistical  data  required  by  law,  and 
together  producing  an  annual  output  of  ma- 
terial, often  highly  technical  in  character,  in 
wliich  the  general  student  of  statistics  is  over- 
wlielmed  when  he  seeks  to  digest  tlie  available 
data;  for  many  of  them  are  compiled  on  lines 
that  differ  in  important  respects  from  those 
adopted  in  other  states  and  in  federal  bureaus, 
.so  that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  souglit — 
comparison  between  conditions  in  the  several 
states — is  largely  lost. 

No  attempt  is  anywhere  made  to  combine, 
compare  and  correlate  this  vast  mass  of  statis- 
tical material.  Such  a  function  could  be  as- 
signed by  law  to  the  permanent  Census  Office, 
which  has  demonstrated  the  advantages  to  ac- 
crue from  such  work  by  its  admirable  reports 
on  the  financial  and  other  statistics  of  mii- 
iiieipalities.  From  these  rej)orts  it  is  now 
possible  to  learn  the  comparative  and  per  cap- 
ita expenditures  for  municipal  government, 
carefully  segregated,  for  ail  American  cities 
of  .'{0,000  population   and   over. 

European  Statistics.— The  defect  of  Ameri- 
can ollieial  statistics,  both  national  and  state 
is  a  lack  of  co«>dination  and  unification;  the 
cost  of  compilatiim  is  excessive,  while  their 
|»ractieal  value  is  greatly  decreased.  In  both 
respects,  the  United  States  is  l)ehind  the  most 
advanced  Euroix'an  nations,  primarily  berause 
of    the   diversity    of   statutes    and    ailiiiinistra- 
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tion,  inherent  in  a  federal  system.  In  Europe, 
there  lias  been  a  transfer  of  statistieal  func- 
tions from  divergent  local  authorities  to  some 
central  authority,  as  for  example  in  the  Ger- 
num  Empire,  which  in  1873  created  an  imperial 
statistical  office  in  which  has  gradually  been 
concentrated  most  of  the  statistical  work  for- 
merly conducted  by  the  several  kingdimis  and 
states,  such  as  the  statistics  of  population; 
of  foreign  and  internal  trade,  and  canal,  rail- 
road and  maritime  traffic:  marine  disasters; 
mines  and  mining;  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures; wholesale  prices;  industrial  conditions; 
steam  boilers  and  engines;  crime  and  pauper- 
ism; insurance  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
and  relief  of  the  poor;  occupations  and  trades; 
the  issue  of  paper  money;  suicides;  the  condi- 
tions of  the  labor  market,  etc.  Many  subjects 
included  in  German  statistical  investigations 
are  not  covered  by  either  the  federal  or  state 
investigations  of  the  United  States.  In  many 
of  these  German  investigations  the  field  work, 
or  collection  of  the  data,  is  done  by  the  Central 
OfSce;  in  others,  the  field  work  is  done  by  the 
statistical  offices  of  the  several  states  and  for- 
warded to  the  Central  Office  for  tabulation, 
correction  and  publication. 

In  Great  Britain  official  statistics  are  in 
the  main  compiled  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
by  the  registrar-general's  office,  each  divided 
into  manv  branches,  together  making  all  the 
reports  required  for  governmental  or  general 
sociological  purposes,  including  the  census  and 
the  annual  vital  statistics.  In  Canada  the 
statistical  work  of  the  government  has  been 
largely  concentrated  in  the  census  and  sta- 
tistics bureau. 

Movement  for  Uniformity  in  the  United 
States. — ^^liat  these  countries  have  accom- 
plished by  statute  must  be  done  in  the  United 
States,  if  at  all,  as  the  result  of  conferences 
between  the  diverse  state  agencies  and  the  na- 
tional Government,  looking  to  a  voluntary  un- 
iformity in  statistical  blanks  and  methods. 
The  most  striking  instance  of  success  in  this 
direction  is  that  initiated  by  the  Director  of 
the  Census  in  the  effort  to  build  up  a  system 
of  uniform  vital  statistics  {see  Vital  Statis- 
tics i.\  THE  UxiTED  States).  Gratifying  as 
has  been  the  progress  made  in  this  field, 
the  United  States  remains  far  behind  every 
other  great  civilized  nation  in  the  field  of 
vital  statistics — the  field  that  touches  the 
people  most  closely  by  reason  of  its  inti- 
mate relation  to  the  public  health.  Prog- 
ress has  been  made  toward  the  unifica- 
tion of  national  statistics  through  cooperation 
between  government  bureaus.  The  director  of 
the  permanent  Census  Office  effected  arrange- 
ments with  the  IMint,  the  Internal  Revenue, 
the  ilarine  Hospital  Service,  the  Geological 
Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Education,  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  the  Forest  Service,  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
whereby  the  data  compiled  by  each  and  also 
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by  the  Census  were  prepared  on  a  cociperative 
basis,  and  many  of  the  previous  inconsistencies 
eliminated. 

In  international  statistics,  the  organization 
of  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture, 
in  1907,  with  headquarters  at  Rome,  Italy, 
supported  by  thirty-three  contributing  na- 
tions, marks  the  first  attempt  to  bring  the 
agricultural  statistics  of  the  world  upon  a 
uniform  basis,  with  a  view  to  measuring  the 
food  supplies  and  their  distribution.  It  has 
organized  its  work  very  largely  along  the 
methods  of  crop  reporting  devised  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  predicting  and 
measuring  the  crops  of  the  United  States. 

See  Banking,  Public  Regltatiox  of;  Cost 
OF  Government  in  the  United  States;  Ex- 
penditures, Federal;  Expenditltres,  State 
AND  Local;  Statistics;  Vital  Statistics  in 
the  United  States;  Wealth,  National,  and 
bureaus  and  offices  by  name. 

References:  R.  Mayo-Smith,  The  Science  of 
Statistics  (1896-1899),  Pts.  I,  II;  R.  Giffin, 
Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies  (1904)  ;  F.  A. 
Walker,  Discussions  in  Economics  and  Statis- 
tics (1899).  S.  X.  D.  North. 

STATUS  QUO  ANTE  BELLUM.  The  state 
of  things  before  the  war,  is  a  term  sometimes 
used  in  treaties  of  peace  when  it  is  the  intent 
of  the  negotiators  to  indicate  that  all  rela- 
tions, and  particularly  the  possession  of  ter- 
ritory, shall  be  restored  to  the  conditions 
which  existed  prior  to  hostilities.  See  Con- 
quest, Right  of;  Peace,  Conclusions  of; 
War,  International  Relations  during. 

G.  G.  W. 

STATUTES,  STATE.  State  statutes  are 
the  legislative  will  of  the  state,  attested  by 
prescrited  forms  and  solemnities,  prescribing 
rules  of  action.  In  general,  their  source  is  the 
repi-esentative  law-making  body,  created  in 
accordance  with  the  state's  constitution;  but 
a  dozen  or  more  states,  by  constitutional 
amendment,  have  authorized  the  making  of 
laws  by  popular  vote  upon  initiative  and  refer- 
endum   (see)    petitions. 

State  constitutions  usually  require  that  the 
title  of  each  act  shall  clearly  express  its  ob- 
ject; that  each  act  have  a  formal  enacting 
clause;  that  it  be  attested  by  the  signature 
of  the  president  of  the  senate  and  of  the  speak- 
er of  the  house  to  the  statement  that  on  spe- 
cified dates  the  measure  passed  their  respec- 
tive branches.  The  "enrolled  bill,"  thus  at- 
tested, is  the  original  act,  to  which  reference 
is  made  in  testing  the  accuracy  of  any  subse- 
quent version.  If  the  governor  approves  the 
law,  he  gives  it  its  final  sanction  by  signing 
the  bill,  and  delivers  it  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  filing  and  publication.  Unless  other- 
wise provided  by  the  constitution,  by  law,  or 
in  the  statute  itself,  it  takes  effect  from  the 
date  of  receiving  the  governor's  approval.     As 
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all  the  courts  of  a  state  take  judicial  notice 
of  the  public  statutes  enacted  by  that  state's 
legislative  authority,  no  proof  is  required  of 
their  existence  or  provisions.  In  general,  how- 
ever, private  or  special  statutes  must  be  proved 
by  competent  evidence,  but  in  most  states  the 
production  of  copies  of  the  acts  in  question, 
printed  by  authority,  is  held  sufficient.  Sub- 
ject to  limitations  imposed  by  the  constitu- 
tion, the  legislature  has  plenary  power  to 
amend  or  repeal  any  statute.  Indefiniteness 
of  reference  to  the  act  modified  has  often  given 
rise  to  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  just  what 
provisions  of  the  former  law  remained  in  force 
that  in  twenty  or  more  states  it  is  now  re- 
quired by  the  constitution  that  no  act  may 
1)6  revised  or  amended  merely  by  reference 
to  its  title,  but  that  the  act  as  revised  or 
amended  must  be  set  forth  and  published  at 
h'ngth. 

The  appallingly  large  output  of  each  legis- 
lative session  comjjriscs:  (1)  ordinary  pri- 
vate law;  (2)  administrative  law:  (3)  meas- 
ures of  a  local  and  special  nature.  It  is  this 
third  group  which  is  still  by  far  the  most 
numerous,  and  which  in  the  past  has  covered 
such  a  multitude  of  legislative  sins  that  con- 
stitutions are  placing  increasingly  rigid  re- 
strictions upon  the  passing  of  special  legis- 
lation. Thus  Mississippi  specifies  3.5  different 
topics  upon  which  the  legislature  is  forbidden 
to  make  any  law  of  a  special  nature  or  purely 
local  application.  The  enormous  volume  of 
laws  is  due  to  defective  systems  of  representa- 
tion; to  carelessness  and  haste;  to  a  lack  of 
responsibility  of  members  in  introducing  meas- 
sures;  and  to  a  lack  of  expert  service  in  se- 
curing data,  in  determining  how  far  a  new 
I)roi)osal  squares  with  existing  law,  and  in 
drafting  new  statutes.  Wisconsin  has  shown 
how  great  improvement  may  be  attained 
through  the  establishment  of  a  librarv  of  l(>g- 
ishitive  reference  (.scf),  with  its  staff  of  ex- 
perts, improvement  ha.s  also  come  from  ses- 
sions of  the  "House  of  Governors."  and  from 
interstate  conferences  of  delegates  seeking  to 
promote'  uniformity  in  state  legislation  (sec) 
where  uniformity  is  most  needed.  More  than 
half  the  states  have  adopted  the  negotiable 
instruments  act  drafted  under  such  sui>ervision 
{see  Legislative  Oitput.  Statk  am>  Na- 
tional). 

The  secretary  of  state  is  usually  charged 
with  the  duty  of  publishing  or  promulgating 
the  statutes  as  required  by  law.  Kacli  legis- 
lative act  is  issued  liy  itself,  ami  later  the 
j)roduct  of  the  legislature's  labors  is  compiled 
into  a  volume  variously  called  "session  laws." 
"acts  and  resolves,"  etc.  When  the  nuiss  of 
such  session  laws  has  accumulated  so  as  to 
be  almost  UTlUsable— the  output  of  a  single 
annual  session  in  Massachusetts  occupied  KlU! 
paj^cs — a  revision  is  undertaken  either  by  pri- 
vate parties  as  a  Imsiness  venture,  or  by  com 
missionera  duly  authorized  by  the   legislature. 
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It  is  customary  for  the  legislature  by  a  single 
act  to  enact  the  product  of  such  a  conunis- 
sion's  labors  as  the  "Revised  Laws"  of  tlie 
state,  superseding  the  session  laws  up  to  the 
date  specified. 

See  ]?ii.Ls,  Course  of;  Committee  Sy.stem 
I.N  United  St.vtes;  Drafting  of  Legislation; 
Legislature  and  Legislative  Reform;  Leg- 
islative    Reference     Bureau;     Reports     of 

Co.MMnTEES;     REVISED    STATUTES. 

References:  J.  G.  Sutherland,  Statutory 
Construrtion  (1!>04);  A.  R.  Willard,  Lc^riVs/a- 
tire  Uandbuolc  Relating  to  the  Preparation  of 
Statutes  (1890);  James  Bryce,  Aw.  Common- 
irealth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  I,  481-497;  "'1  he 
Making  and  Revision  of  Law"  in  Am.  Pol. 
Sci.  Assoc.  Proceedings.  IV  (1907),  69-141; 
P.  S.  Reinsch,  Am.  Legislatures  (1907),  299- 
.330.  Remlings  in  Am.  State  Government 
(1911),  56-84;  F.  J.  Stimson,  Am.  Statute 
Law  (1892),  Popular  Lair  Making  (1910);  T. 
Roosevelt,  Am.  Ideals  (1897),  63-101;  A.  B. 
Hart,  Actual  Government  (rev.  ed.,  1908),  vii. 

G.  H.   Haynes. 


STAY-AT-HOME    VOTEP. 

CCVIPULSORY. 


See      Voting, 


STAY  LAWS.  Laws  enacted  by  the  legis- 
lature suspending  the  operation  of  remedies 
against  debtors,  such  as  executions  on  judg- 
ments, mortgage  foreclosures  and  the  like,  or 
providing  that  suits  shall  not  be  brought  un- 
til after  a  specified  time  has  passed  after  the 
(!ause  of  action  arose.  H.  M.   B. 

STEAM  ENGINEERING,  BUREAU  OF.  The 
Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering  is  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  United  States  Navy  Depart- 
nu'ut  (sec).  It  is  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tions of  plans  for  repairs  and  alterations  upon 
machinery  of  vessels  in  commission  or  fitting 
out  at  navy  yards,  and  for  the  construction 
of  new  machinery  at  navy  yards  and  by  con- 
tract. It  conducts  an  engineering  station  at 
Annapolis,  where  it  makes  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  relative  values  of  dilTerent  types 
of  engines,  boilers  and  fuels.  References:  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  .\)inii(il  Ifrjtorts;  J.  A. 
Fairlie,  Xational  Admini^siration  of  U.  S. 
(  190.-)),    1(10.  A.    N.    IL 

STEAM  ROLLER.  Name  applied  to  meth- 
ods for  putting  an  end  to  the  claims  of  con- 
ti'sting  di'h'gations  and  minorities  in  repre- 
sentative bodies  or  public  meetings.  It  first 
became  a  recognized  political  term  in  the  Re- 
|)\iblican  National  Convention  at  Chicago. 
.Tune,  19(IS,  wjien  tlie  reiiiiliirity  and  thorough- 
ness with  which  opposition  to  the  seating  of 
contesting  delegations  in  favor  of  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  II.  Tiift  was  suppressed,  was 
likened  to  the  action  of  a  road  roller  which 
happened  to  I)e  in  oper.it  ion  outside  the  con- 
vention hall.    See  CoMMrriKK  on  Ckkdentialh; 
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STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION— STILL-HUNT 


Coxv'ENTiox.  Political;  Credentials  of  Del- 
egates. Reference:  Republican  National 
Convention  of  1008,  Official  Proceedings 
(190S).  A.  B.  H. 

STEAMBOAT  INSPECTION.  A  Bureau  of 
Steamboat  Inspection  Service  was  created  in 
the  Treaty  Department  in  1838,  where  it  re- 
mained until  transferred  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1003.  When  that 
Department  was  divided  it  became  part  of  tlie 
Department  of  Commerce,  March  4,  1913.  The 
cliief  otlicer  of  the  Bureau  is  the  inspector 
general,  under  whom  there  are  ten  supervising 
inspectors  and  numerous  local  inspectors.  Tlie 
materials  used  in  constructing  marine  boilers 
must  be  inspected  by  the  Steamboat  Inspec- 
tion Service,  and  when  the  boilers  are  com- 
pleted they  must  be  inspected,  tested  and  ap- 
proved before  they  can  be  used.  It  is,  also, 
the  duty  of  the  service  to  inspect,  annually, 
the  hulls  of  all  steamers  and  of  sailing  vessels 
over  700  tons,  to  inspect  each  year  the  boil- 
ers, machinery  and  fire  apparatus  of  steamers, 
to  determine  how  many  passengers  a  steamer 
may  lawfully  carry,  to  enforce  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  transportation  of  explosives,  and 
all  other  laws  intended  to  protect  the  lives  of 
passengers  and  crew.  It  also  has  authority 
to  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  ships  as  the  laws 
permit  and  the  safety  of  the  public  may  re- 
quire. No  vessel  can  secure  registry  or  en- 
rollment until  its  hull,  and,  if  a  steamer,  its 
boilers,  have  been  inspected  and  approved  by 
the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service.  Another 
duty  of  the  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  is  to 
examine  and  license  the  officers  of  steamers. 
In  the  case  of  the  captain  and  mates  of  a 
coastwise  steamer  the  examination  must  in- 
clude pilotage — the  law"  requiring  such  officers 
to  be  licensed  pilots.  See  Inspection  as  a 
Function  of  Government;  Navigation,  Reg- 
ulation- OF;  Pilotage;  Registry  of  Shipping. 
References:  E.  R.  Johnson,  Ocean  and  Inland 
Water  Transportation  (1906),  xv;  Am.  Year 
Book,  1912,  56-57.  E.  R.  J. 

STEAMSHIP  ACCIDENTS.  See  Accidents, 
Railroad  and  Steamship. 

STEPHENS,  ALEXANDER   HAMILTON. 

Alexander  H.  Stephens  (1812-1883)  was  born 
near  Crawfordsville,  Ga.,  February  11,  1812. 
In  1834  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in 
1836  entered  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a 
state  rights  Whig  and  an  opponent  of  nullifica- 
tion. He  served  in  the  house  until  1841,  when 
he  declined  reelection.  In  1843  he  was  elected 
to  Congress,  where  he  sat  until  1859.  Here 
he  opposed  the  Mexican  War,  though  welcom- 
ing its  results:  advocated  the  compromise  of 
1850:  and  assisted  to  carry  the  Kansas-Ne- 
braska act.  In  1860  he  was  a  presidential  elec- 
tor on  the  Douglas,  or  Union  Democratic,  tick- 


et. In  the  secession  convention  in  Georgia,  in 
1861,  he  labored  to  prevent  witiidrawal,  l)ut 
once  secession  had  been  voted,  he  "went  with 
his  state."  He  was  a  member  of  the  provision- 
al Confederate  congress  at  Montgomery,  and 
was  elected  Vice-President  of  the  Confederate 
States  of  America.  He  was  at  variance  with 
Jefferson  Davis,  however,  on  the  question  of 
state  rights,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Georgia  peace  party  in  1864.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  peace  conference  at  Hampton 
Roads  in  February,  1865.  In  May  he  was  ar- 
rested, and  confined  until  October  at  Fort  War- 
ren, Boston.  In  1866  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  but  was  refused  a  seat.  In 
1873  he  was  elected  to  the  House,  serving  un- 
til 1882.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  elected 
governor  of  Georgia,  and  died  in  office,  March 
4,  1883,  at  Savannah.  He  wrote  A  Constitu- 
tional View  of  tfi^  War  between  the  States, 
2  vols.  (1868-72).  See  Confederate  States; 
Whig  Party.  References:  H.  Cleveland,  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens  in  Public  and  Private 
(1866);  R.  M.  Johnston  and  W.  H.  BroAvne, 
Life  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens  (1878)  ;  J.  F. 
Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.   (1893-1905). 

W.  MacD. 

STEVENS,  THADDEUS.  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens (1792-1868)  was  born  at  Danville,  Vt., 
April  4,  1792.  In  1816  he  was  admitted  to 
the  Maryland  bar,  and  began  practice  at 
Gettysburg,  Pa.  He  began  his  political  life  as 
a  National  Republican,  becoming  thereafter  in 
turn  an  Anti-Mason,  a  Whig,  and  a  Republi- 
can. He  was  in  the  Pennsylvania  legislature 
most. of  the  time  from  1833  to  1842,  was  a 
member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention 
of  1836,  and  in  1838  canal  commissioner.  From 
1849  to  1853  he  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
and  again  from  1858  until  his  death.  From 
the  first  he  was  a  strong  partisan,  a  bitter  op- 
ponent of  slavery  and  the  compromise  of  1850, 
and  the  leader  of  the  radical  Republicans  in 
the  earlier  years  of  reconstruction.  He  was 
chairman  of  a  number  of  important  commit- 
tees, including  the  joint  committee  on  recon- 
struction. In  this  latter  capacity  he  waged 
bitter  and  relentless  war  against  President 
Johnson,  insisted  upon  a  rigorous  treatment  of 
the  South,  and  was  the  principal  author  of 
the  reconstruction  acts  of  1867.  In  1868  he 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Johnson  im- 
peachment. He  died  at  Washington,  August 
11,  1868.  See  Reconstruction;  Republican 
Party.  References:  E.  B.  Callender,  TJiaddeus 
Stevens,  Commoner  (1882):  S.  W.  McCall,. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  ( 1899 )  ;  W.  A.  Dunning,  Re- 
construction, Pol.  and  Economic   ( 1907 ) . 

W.  MacD. 

STILL-HUNT.  A  term  applied  to  an  elec- 
tion canvass  carried  on  with  little  ostensible 
activity,  but  accompanied  by  vigorous  secret 
or   underhand  work;    in   such  a   sense   it  was 
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STOCK  ISSUES,  REGULATION  OF— STOCK  WATERING 


used  as  early  as  1876.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  secret  wire-pulling  of  a  would-ho  candidate 
who  openly  avows  himself  not  a  candidate. 

O.  C.  H. 

STOCK  ISSUES,  REGULATION  OF,  The 
issue  of  corporate  sliares  in  the  Lnitesl  States 
is  almost  universally  subject  to  the  statutory 
requirement  tliat  shares  shall  be  issued  only 
for  money  or  for  labor  or  property  fairly 
valued.  By  the  statutes  of  Kentucky,  North 
Dakota,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Utah  and 
Florida,  only  money  and  property  rated  at  its 
"true  value"  are  valid  payment  for  stock,  and 
this  rule  is  applied  by  many  courts  in  other 
jurisdictions.  The  more  common  rule  is,  in 
the  absence  of  proof  of  fraud,  to  accept  as  final 
the  valuations  of  property  made  by  the  cor- 
poration's directors.  By  the  Michigan  stat- 
utes, where  shares  are  paid  for  otherwise  than 
in  cash,  there  must  be  included  in  the  articles 
of  incorporation  an  itemized  description  of  the 
property  received  in  payment,  with  the  valua- 
tion placed  upon  it.  A  similar  rule  is  in 
effect  in  England  under  the  Companies  Act. 

So  far  as  the  above  described  statutes  are 
designed  to  limit  the  volume  of  shares  in 
a  corporation  to  the  actual  value  of  its  prop- 
erty, they  have  generally  proven  ineffectual. 
Property  and  service  paid  in  for  stock  have 
almost  universally  been  notoriously  overvalued. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  valuation  placed 
upon  the  shares  and  l)ond  issues  of  existing  cor 


100  shares.  It  is  a  tax  on  "transactions  and 
not  oA  values,  and  may  be  classified  as  a  busi- 
ness rather  tlian  a  property  tax.  It  was  ad- 
vocated on  the  ground  that  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  a 
failure.  In  opposition  it  was  urged  that  tiie 
measure  was  inequitable  in  that  it  singled  out 
tiie  stock  exchange  alone  for  taxation;  no 
tax  was  imposed  upon  produce  and  cotton  ex- 
changes. Moreover,  the  law  imposed  as  heavy 
a  tax  on  a  share  which  had  a  market  value  of 
$50  as  on  one  at  a  prenuum  of  $150;  the 
result  would  be  to  check  dealings  in  low  priced 
shares.  Notwithstanding  fraudulent  practices 
discovered  in  the  first  few  years  of  administra- 
tion of  this  tax,  executed  by  wasliing  stamps, 
the  law  as  a  revenue  measure  has  exceeded  ex- 
pectations. The  revenue  accrues  to  the  state 
treasury.  See  Exchanges,  Business;  Gam- 
bling. Reference:  Comptroller  of  New  York 
State,  Annual  Reports.  D.  R.  D. 

STOCK  WATERING.  As  commonly  defined 
stock  watering  consists  in  the  issue  of  corpora- 
tion securities  of  par  value  in  excess  of  actual 
and  necessary  cash  investment.  Stock  water- 
ing may  take  place  at  the  time  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  company:  (1)  through  the  issue 
of  stock  at  less  than  par;  (2)  through  the 
issue  of  common  stock  as  a  bonus  to  subscribers 
for  bonds  or  preferred  stock,  or  as  a  reward 
for  promotion  and  financing  services;  (3) 
through    the    issue    of    stock    in    exchange    for 


porations  al)sorl)ed  througli  consolidation.   Only  I  property  taken  at  an   infiated  valuation.     Tlie 
in  the  field  of  banking,  where  all  stock  must    first  form  is  characteristic  of  the  promotion,  of 


be  paid  in  cash,  and  in  tlie  public  service  cor- 
porations of  Massaclnisetts  and  New  York,  has 
an  effectual  check  Ix-en  i)Iaced  upon  the  tend- 
ency to  accept  property  at  an  excessive  valua- 
tion   in    exchange    for    siiares. 

In  early  .American  corporation  history,  regu- 
lation of  stock  issues  was  undertaken  cliiidly  in 
tlie  interest  of  the  creditors  of  tlie  corpctra- 
tions.  The  proposed  forms  of  regulation  under 
discussion  in  recent  years  have  for  their  ob- 
ject the  protection  of  tlie  investor  i?i  corporate 
shares  against  the  deception  resulting  from 
unregulated  issues,  and  the  jirott-ction  (tf  the 
public  against  the  excessive  prices  necessary 
to  pay  dividends  on  inllated  capital. 

See      roKI'OUATION      (    IIAKTKRS;      COKI'ORATION, 

I'rnMc;  I'LiLUEs,  Dealing  in;  Piiu.k  rrv  of 
Corporate  Accounts-.  Railroak  Caimtali/.a- 
TioN  :    SrcM  i<iioi,r»KRs,    I.lg.vl  Statis  ok. 

References:  F.  T.  Frost,  Inmrportitifin  and 
Organizatwn  of  Corporntinns  (1000),  cli.  iv; 
E.  S.  Mi-ade.  f'lirporatinn  I'inann  (IHIO).  (di. 
vi;  G.  E.  llorack,  ()r;ianiziilii>n  ami  Continl  of 
Industrial  Corporatn/ns  (1003),  I't.  IF.  (Ii.  vii. 

Alvin  S.  .Iohnson. 


STOCK  TRANSFER  LAW.  In  1895  the  leg- 
islature of  New  York  inijxised  a  tax  on  sales 
and  transfers  of  stock.  The  tax  is  2  cents  on 
each  $100  of  face  value,  equivah-nt  to  $2  jx-r  ,  terms 
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mining  stocks,  the  second  is  familiar  in  the 
history  of  railway  finance;  tlie  third  has  ac- 
companied the  formation  of  most  of  the  great 
American  industrial  corporations.  For  con- 
spicuous instances  of  this  form  of  stock  water- 
ing, see  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Corporations  on  the  Tobacco  Industry,  Part  II 
(mil). 

An  established  corporation  may  water  its 
stock;  (1)  througli  the  issue  of  a  stock  divi- 
dend to  its  shareholders;  (2)  through  the  is- 
sue of  stock  below  market  valiie,  with  the 
preferential  right  of  its  shandiolders  to  pro 
rata  siiares  in  the  new  issues.  When  the  sliares 
of  a  company  are  selling  in  the  open  market 
much  above  par,  the  issue  of  siiares  at  par  iiiav 
he  reganled  as  a  disguised  form  of  stock  water- 
ing. 

In  the  financial  world  the  stock  of  a  company 
is  said  to  be  watered  only  when  its  volume  is 
so  great  that  the  earnings  of  the  compaiiv 
are  inadequate  to  pay  iioniial  returns  on  its 
securities.  This  definition  is  based  upon  the 
principle  that  not  original  investment,  but 
actual  earning  power,  is  the  proper  basis  of 
ea|)italization.  From  this  point  of  view  pay- 
ment of  dividends  on  watered  stock,  so  fre- 
•  piently  enumerated  among  the  abuses  of  cor- 
porate   business,    becomes    a    contradiction    in 


STOCKHOLDEPv^,  LECiAL  STATUS  OF 


See  Capital  and  Capitalization;  Corpora- 
tion CiiAKTERS;  Corporation,  PruLic;  Stock 
IssiKs,  Kkci'L-vtion  of. 

References:  J.  Jenks.  Trust  Problem  (1900), 
ch.  vi;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Trusts,  Pools  and  Corpo- 
rations (1905),  ch.  vi,  '"Stock  \Yatering"  in 
Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  XXVI  (1911),  98-121;  A.  W. 
Spencer,  "Prevention  of  Stock  Watering"  in 
Jour,  of  Pol.  Economy,  XIV    (1906),  542-552. 

Alnin  S.  Johnson. 

STOCKHOLDERS,  LEGAL  STATUS  OF. 
Definition. — A  stoeklioUler  is  one  w  lio  holds  a 
membership  in  a  corporation  through  the  own- 
ership of  one  or  more  shares  of  stock.  This 
ownership,  and  membership  in  the  association, 
therefore,  is  called  the  "stock"  and  this  stock 
is  divided  into  shares.  It  is  the  custom  to 
represent  this  stock  ownership  by  a  certain 
arbitrarily  assumed  sum,  such  as  $500,000  or 
$1,000,000,  or,  as  in  the  original  capitalization 
of  the  I'nited  States  Steel  Corporation,  $1,100.- 
000,000.  This  capitalization,  as  the  expression 
of  ownership  in  the  company,  is  divided  into 
shares,  each  of  which,  being  a  proportionate 
part  of  the  total  capitalization,  represents  an 
assumed  sum  of  money.  This  assumed  sum  is 
known  as  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  If  the 
capital  of  the  company  is  $100,000,  and  is  di- 
vided into  100  shares,  the  par  value  of  each 
share  is  $100.  Other  pars  are  $50,  $10  and  $1. 
In  some  cases,  shares  are  issued  without  par 
value,  but  this  is  unusual.  The  evidence  of 
ownership  is  an  entry  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation  attesting  that  John  Jones  is  the 
owner  of  100  shares  of  its  stock.  A  negotiable 
certificate  of  ownership  is  also  issued  to  the 
stockholder.  The  membership  entitles  him  to 
certain  rights,  and  imposes  upon  him  certain 
liabilities.  His  rights  are,  briefly  stated,  to 
participate  in  the  management  of  the  corpora- 
tion by  the  election  of  directors  and  the  de- 
cision of  certain  matters  wiiieh  the  constitu- 
tion or  charter  of  the  corporation  provide 
shall  be  submitted  directly  to  the  stockhold- 
ers, to  be  faithfully  represented  by  the  direct- 
ors, and  to  share  in  those  assets  of  the  com- 
pany, in  case  it  is  dissolved,  which  remain 
after  the  debts  have  been  paid.  The  stock- 
holder, by  virtue  of  his  ownership,  has  the 
liability  to  pay  for  this  stock,  to  the  company 
or  to  the  creditors  of  the  company,  and  in 
some  cases,  the  law  may  make  him  responsible 
to  the  creditors  of  the  company  to  an  amount 
greater  than  his  stock  interests.  The  rights 
to  participate  in  profits  and  assets  and  the 
liabilities  to  stockholders  and  creditors  are 
based  upon  the  number  of  shares  which  each 
stockholder  owns  compared  with  the  total 
outstanding. 

Theory  of  Membership. — Membership  in  a 
corporation  is  acquired  by  the  purchase  of  its 
stock,  either  at  the  time  the  corporation  is 
organized  or  at  a  later  time.  Tlie  original 
purchaser   is   known   as   a   subsciiber.      Unless 


released  by  the  consent  of  the  other  stockhold- 
ers, or  unless  his  sul)scTiption  has  been  im- 
properly obtained,  he  is  liable  to  the  corpora- 
tion the  day  he  signs  the  subscription  agree- 
ment, to  pay  in  cash  tiie  amount  for  which  he 
subscribed  on  such  installments,  and  on  such 
terms  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon. 

The  stockholders  of  a  corporation  are  not 
partners.  They  owe  no  duty  to  one  another. 
They  have  no  mutual  obligations.  The  cor- 
poration, moreover,  is  a  legal  entity,  distinct 
from  the  stockholders  who  comprise  it,  and  a 
stockholder  may  enter  into  contracts  witli  the 
corporation  of  which  he  is  a  member,  and  may 
enforce  those  contracts  by  legal  process.  Stock- 
holders  as  such  are  not  the  agents  of  the  cor- 
poration. They  have  no  power  to  bind  the 
corporation.  Legal  notice  to  one  or  all  of 
the  stockholders  of  a  corporation,  for  example, 
notice  of  protest  of  a  note,  is  not  notice  to  the 
corporation. 

Rights. — Taking  up  the  rights  of  the  stock- 
liolder  in  detail,  we  find  first  the  right  to 
inspect  the  corporate  books.  In  most  of  the 
states,  this  right  is  secured  to  the  stockholder 
by  statute.  The  inspection  must  be  for  a 
proper  purpose,  and  must  be  made  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  convenient  to 
the  officials  of  the  company. 

The  stockholder  has  the  right  in  preference 
to  strangers  to  subscribe  for  his  proportionate 
part  of  any  new  stock  which  may  be  issued, 
and  he  can  sell  or  otherwise  assign  this  right. 
When  new  stock  is  issued  for  property,  how- 
ever, this  right  of  the  stockholder  does  not 
exist. 

Participation. — The  stockholder  has  the 
right  to  share  in  the  management  of  his  com- 
pany by  casting  a  number  of  votes  equal  to 
the  number  of  shares  which  he  holds,  at  regu- 
lar or  special  meetings  of  the  stockholders. 
At  such  meetings  he  may  vot*  for  directors, 
for  the  increase  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
company,  and  on  any  other  matter  which  the 
corporation  law^  of  the  state  or  the  charter  of 
the  company  requires  to  be  submitted  to  them. 

At  these  meetings,  in  the  absence  of  some 
requirement  for  a  larger  proportion,  a  majori- 
ty of  the  votes  cast  is  decisive,  and  in  the 
absence  of  some  diff"erent  provision  in  the  char- 
ter or  by-laws,  a  majority  of  the  shares  out- 
standing is  a  quorum.  Wlien  the  stockholder 
enters  the  corporation,  he,  by  that  act,  agrees 
to  be  bound  by  the  will  of  the  majority  so 
long  as  they  act  in  good  faith  and  according 
to  law. 

Aside  from  casting  his  vote,  the  stockholder 
has  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  management 
of  his  corporation.  There  are,  however,  certain 
limitations  to  the  control  which  the  majority 
of  the  stockholders  may  exercise  over  the  af- 
fairs of  a  corporation.  The  corporate  powers 
can  be  exercised  by  the  majority  only  to  ac- 
complish the  objects  to  obtain  which  the  cor- 
poration was  originally   called  into  existence. 
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and  the  majority  must  act  in  good  faith.  They 
cannot  manage  the  company  for  their  own 
profit  and  against  the  interests  of  the  minority. 
For  example,  one  corporation  cannot  pvirchase 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  a  competitor,  and 
then  close  the  competitor's  plant. 

Remedies. — The  remedy  of  a  minority  stock- 
holder to  prevent  injury  to  his  rights  by  the 
majority  is  an  appeal  to  a  court  of  equity, 
which  will,  on  cause  being  shown,  enjoin  the 
corporation  controlled  by  a  majority  of  its 
stock  from  doing  the  unlawful  acts  complained 
of.  A  single  stockholder  may,  in  this  way,  re- 
strain the  corporation  from  the  doing  of  acts 
wliich  lie  outside  the  powers  of  the  corporation. 
Minority  stockholders  may  also  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  the  courts  against  any  unlawful  act 
wliich  tends  to  impair  the  value  of  their  stock. 

The  stockholder  may  enter  a  court  of  equity 
to  protect  his  own  rights.  He  has,  however,  as 
a  rule,  no  standing  in  a  court  of  law  where 
he  may  seek  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  cor- 
poration. Even  though  the  stockholder  may 
own  all  the  stock  of  a  company  he  cannot  bring 
a  suit  to  recover  for  the  corporation  unless 
he  has  first  called  upon  the  directors  to  bring 
the  suit,  and  they  have  refused,  or  unless  they 
can  show  that  the  personal  interest  of  the 
directors  is  involved  on  tlie  other  side.  In 
such  a  case,  a  stockholder  may  attain  a  stand- 
in"  in  a  court  of  law,  where,  however,  he  must 
sue  on  behalf  of  all  his  fellow  stockholders. 

The  stockholder  can  share  in  profits  only 
after  the  directors  have  declared  a  dividend 
out  of  these  profits.  No  matter  how  large  the 
accumulated  profits  of  the  company  may  be, 
minority  stockholders  cannot  compel  the  di- 
rectors to  declare  a  dividend,  so  long  as  they 
are  acting  honestly  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  them.  If,  however,  fraud 
or  bad  faith,  for  example,  in  withliolding  divi- 
flends  where  profits  are  used  to  pay  excessive 
salaries,  be  establisheil,  tiie  stockliolder  can  ob- 
tain relief  from  a  court  of  equity. 

In  all  such  cases  where  a  stockholder  desires 
the  court  to  inquire  into  tlu-  management  of  a 
company,  it  is  important  that  he  act  promptly. 
He  cannot  "sleep  upon  his  rights."  Especially 
will  the  court  refuse  him  relief  if  it  appears 
that  he  has  delayed  his  action  in  the  hope 
that  the  act  complained  of  might  work  to  his 
own    advantage. 

Liabilities.— Over  against  the  rights  of  the 
stockholder  stand  his  liabilities.  The  stock- 
holder is  liable  to  tlie  corporation  ami  indin-ct- 
ly  to  creditors,  when  his  stock  is  not  fully  paid, 
up  to  the  amount  remaining  nnpnid  u|)on  his 
Ht<M-k.  Wlien  he  has  paid  tlie  fare  or  par 
value  of  his  shares  his  liability  to  the  company 
ceases.  Any  balance,  however,  which  may  be 
due  upon  his  stock  rejiresents  a  jiart  of  the 
Rssetfl  of  the  corporation  which  passes  to  the 
creditnrH,  with  a  ri;:ht  of  aetion  ii;.'iiiii-t  the 
HtockholderH.  in  the  event  of  bankruptcy.  In 
case  it  can  be  shown  that  the  stock  of  a  com- 


pany has  been  issued  for  property  or  services 
at  excessive  valuations,  and  if  the  stock  is 
found  in  the  possession  of  the  beneficiaries  of 
this  fraud  upon  the  creditors,  who  have  a 
right  in  dealing  with  the  company  to  assume 
that  its  stock  has  been  paid  in  full,  the  stock- 
holder is  liable  to  the  creditors  for  his  propor- 
tionate part  of  the  difference  between  the  par 
value  of  the  stock  and  the  fair  value  of  the 
property  or  services  given  for  it. 

This  is  the  common  law  liability  of  stock- 
holders. By  statute  law  it  may  be  increased 
and  special  liabilities  can  be  added.  Stock- 
holders in  national  banks,  for  example,  are 
liable  to  creditors  in  an  additional  sum  equal 
to  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  In  many  states, 
stockholders  are  liable  for  wages  due  and  ma- 
terials furnished  to  the  corporation.  Before 
enforcing  tliis  liability  of  the  stockholder,  the 
creditor  must  first  have  exhausted  all  his  rem- 
edies against  the  corporation.  The  liability 
of  the  stockholder  as  long  as  the  corporation 
remains  in  existence,  is  secondary  to  the  lia- 
bility of  the  corporation. 

See  Corporation  Charters;  Corporation, 
Plblic;  Holding  Companies:  Piblicity  of 
Corporate  Accounts;  Reasonableness  ix 
Restr^unt  of  Trade;  Stocks  and  Bonds. 

References:  Am.  and  English  Eitcyclopcdia 
of  Law  (l!l():i),  ch.  xxiii.  r)S2-(i!)8.  74S-77.'): 
W.  W.  Cook,  Treatise  on  Stock  and  Stockhold- 
ers, Bonds,  Mortgages  and  General  Corpora- 
tion Law  (."id  ed.,  1894),  199-243.  5G1-G41, 
073-701;  J.  J.  Sullivan,  American  Corporations 
(1910)  ;  R.  S.  Harvey,  Rights  of  the  Minority 
Stockholder  (1909);  D.  MacG.  Means,  "Pro- 
tection of  Minority  Stockholders"  in  Xation, 
XXIV  (1902),  24;  A.  W.  Machen,  Jr.,  Treatise 
on  the  Modern  Laic  of  Corporation  (1908), 
920-1080.  E.  S.  Mead. 

STOCK-JOBBING.  Stock -jobbing  is  a  term 
ajipiied  to  giuiilding  contracts  carried  on 
under  the  guise  of  legitimate  business,  in 
which  the  real  intent  of  both  parties  is 
merely  to  speculate  in  the  rise  and 
fall  of  prices,  and  the  property  is  not  to  be 
delivered,  but  one  party  is  to  pay  to  the  other 
tiie  dilTerence  between  the  contract  price  and 
the  market  price.  In  American  legislation 
stock-jobbing  is  better  known  as  "dealing  in 
futures,"  "lineket-shoi>ping,"  "speculating  in 
stocks,"  "buying  and  selling  on  margin."  "buy- 
ing at  option,"  etc.,  and  the  places  in  which 
transactions  of  this  sort  art'  regnhirly  carried 
on  as  a  business  are  usually  called  "bucket- 
whops''    (see) . 

Thirty-one  states  have  passed  legislation  pro- 
hibiting stock- jobbing;  Louisiana,  in  its  con- 
stitution, declares  it  to  be  against  pnblir  policy 
and  directs  the  legislature  to  pass  pi<)hil)itory 
legislation;  and  West  Virginia  permits  it  only 
by  licensed  corporations.  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania have  repealed  and  reenactcd  sl-atntes 
prohibiting  stock-jobbing. 
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The  statutes  arc  substantially  all  alike. 
They  usually  include  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law  the  mere  attempt  to  make  such  con- 
tracts. The  persons  who  are  held  liable  include 
inilividuals.  corporations,  associations,  etc., 
whether  acting  in  their  own  rights  or  as  of- 
licers.  agents,  servants,  correspondents  or  rep- 
resentatives of  another.  Tiie  laws  also  apply 
to  those  who  conduct  bucket-sliops,  and,  in 
many  instances,  to  those  who  rent  premises 
for  such  purposes  or  who  intentionally  furnish 
information  for  such  purposes  by  mail,  tele- 
phone, telegraph  or  advertising.  In  Illinois 
those  who  forestall  the  market  by  spreading 
false  rumors  to  influence  the  price  of  commod- 
ities, or  corner  or  attempt  to  corner  the  market 
are  also  held  liable. 

To  protect  legitimate  business  involving  fu- 
ture delivery,  most  states  require  a  record  to 
be  kept  of  the  parties  to  the  contract  and  such 
other  proofs  of  sale  as  will  insure  future  de- 
livery. 

^Yith  the  exception  of  New  York,  where  it  is 
considered  a  felony,  the  offence  is  regarded  as 
a  misdemeanor,  and  the  punishment  is  a  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  both  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  Several  states  also  provide  that  when 
a  corporation  is  convicted  a  second  time  of 
such  an  offense  it  shall  forfeit  its  charter.  In 
general  these  laws  are  poorly  executed.  "Open 
brokers'  offices"  are  carried  on  in  many  cities 
which  are  practically  open  houses  for  gambling 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  securities.  Without  re- 
course to  such  places  anyone  who  has  money 
or  credit  at  a  bank  may  open  a  speculative  ac- 
count with  a  broker,  which  is  very  hard  to 
separate  from  legitimate  business. 

See  Exchanges,  Business;  Futukes,  Deal- 
ing IN;  Gambling;  Public  ^Morals,  Care  for; 
Securities,  Federal  Commission  on. 

References:  J.  R.  Dos  Passos,  Treatise  on 
the  Laiv  of  Stock  Brokers  mid  Stock  Exchanges 
(1882),  ch.  viii;  S.  S.  Pratt,  The  Work  of 
Wall  Street  (1910)  ;  Horace  White  et  al,  Rep. 
of  Committee  on  Speculation  in  Securities  and 
Commodities  (1909)  ;  H.  C.  Emery,  Speculation 
on  the  Stock  and  Produce  Exchanges  of  the 
U.  8.  (1896),  ch.  vi.  H.  W.  Nudd. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS.  A  bond  is  a  note 
made  by  a  company,  corporation  or  govern- 
ment, promising  to  pay  a  certain  amount  of 
money  on  a  specified  date,  at  a  designated  rate 
of  interest.  A  share  of  stock  is  the  certificate 
that  a  certain  sum  has  been  paid  into  the 
fund  from  which  the  business  of  a  company  or 
corporation  is  to  be  transacted  and  that  the 
holder  of  the  stock  has  a  certain  part  in 
the  ownership  of  the  property. 

The  primary  reasons  for  governmental  regu- 
lation of  stocks  and  bonds  are  as  follows: 
( 1 )  a  close  relation  exists  between  the  amount 
of  stocks  and  l)onds  issued  by  quasi-public  cor- 
porations and  the  rates  charged  and  standards 
of  service  given — the  amount  of  securities  is- 


siu'd  has  often  been  a  factor  in  determining 
the  fair  valuation  upon  which  reasonable  rates 
must  be  allowed;  (2)  regulation  is  necessary 
to  give  protection  to  investors. 

See  CoRPOKATioN  Charters;  Corporation, 
PiBLic;  Exchanges,  Business;  Publicity  oI'^ 
corror.\te  accounts;  securities,  federal 
Commission  on. 

References:  E.  S.  Mead,  Corporation  Fi- 
nance {^i)10) ,  Trust  Finance  (1903);  Lawrence 
Cliamberlain,  Principles  of  Bond  Investment 
(1911);  S,  S.  Pratt,  Work  of  Wall  Street 
(1903);  W.  Z.  Ripley,  "Later  History  of  the 
Bond  Conversion"  in  his  Trusts,  Pools  and 
Corporations    (1905).  Clyde  L.  King. 

STORE  PAY.  This  is  a  method  of  wage 
payment  in  which  wages,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
are  paid  in  merchandise  obtainable  at  stores 
in  which  the  employers  are  financially  inter- 
ested; often  employees  who  do  not  trade  at 
the  employer's  store  will  be  discharged.  See 
Labor  Laws,  Contracting  out  of;  Mine 
Legislation  for  Laborers;  Wages,  Regula- 
tion OF.  J.  R.  C. 

STORY,  JOSEPH.  Joseph  Story  (1779- 
1845),  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  JMarblehead, 
Mass.,  September  IS,  1779.  In  1801  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  practice  at 
Salem.  In  1805  he  was  elected  to  the  general 
court  as  a  Republican,  and  was  made  speaker. 
In  1808-09  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  hav- 
ing been  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy.  In  1811  he 
was  appointed  by  Madison  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  held  the  office 
until  his  death.  Next  to  Marshall,  he  had  the 
largest  influence  in  shaping  the  remarkable 
series  of  decisions  which,  particularly  after 
1812,  laid  the  foundations  of  American  con- 
stitutional law;  and  he  was  mainly  responsible 
for  the  development  of  admiralty  law  as  a 
branch  of  federal  jurisprudence.  From  1829 
onward  he  was  also  professor  of  law  at  Har- 
vard. He  died  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  September 
10,  1845.  Of  his  numerous  law  books,  many 
of  them  still  regarded  as  standard  treatises,  the 
best  known  is  his  Commentaries  on  the  Con- 
stitution (3  vols.,  1833,  5th  ed.,  M.  M.  Bigelow, 
Ed..  2  vols.,  1891).  See  Law,  Constitu- 
tional, American;  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  References:  W^.  W.  Story, 
JAfe  and  Letters  of  Joseph  Story  (1851)  ;  H. 
L.  Carson,  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.  (2 
vols.,  1892).  W.  MacD. 

STRAIGHT  DEMOCRATS.  The  nomination 
by  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Bal- 
timore, July  9,  1872.  as  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-President,  of  Horace  Greeley 
of  New  York  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri, 
both  of  whom  had  already  been  nominated 
l)y  the  Liberal  Republicans  {see),  caused  great 
dissatisfaction    within   the    Democratic    party, 
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and  was  widfly  denounced  as  "a  cowardly  sur- 
render of  principle  for  the  sake  of  a  possible 
victory."  In  response  to  a  call  for  a  "straight" 
or  "straight-out"  Democratic  ticket,  a  conven- 
tion met  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  September  3. 
The  brief  platform,  after  declaring  that  "hav- 
ing been  betraved  at  Baltimore  into  a  false 
creed  and  a  false  leadership  by  the  convention, 
we  repudiate  both,"  asserted  the  "time-honored 
principles"  of  state  rights  and  strict  construc- 
tion, and  added  resolutions  opposing  class 
legislation  and  the  gift  of  public  lands  to  cor- 
porations, and  in  favor  of  "a  judicious  tariff 
for  revenues  purposes  only."     Charles  O'Conor 


STRAW  VOTE.  Straw  votes  as  a  means  of 
learning  public  opinion  are  particularly  com- 
mon in  exciting  presidential  campaigns.  The 
straw  vote  is  employed  also  by  enterprising 
newspapers  to  determine  the  trend  of  public 
opinion,  c.  g.,  the  Chicago  Tribune's  poll  on 
the  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff  bill  and  on  the  leader- 
ship of  Speaker  Cannon.  Wherever  men  as- 
semble— at  industrial  gatherings,  county  fairs, 
church  bazaars  and  on  railroad  trains — informal 
votes  are  sometimes  taken  by  enthusiasts  who, 
from  a  large  number  of  such  polls,  get  a  fair 
idea  of  the  prospects  for  the  coming  election. 
See  Polls:  Prelimixaky  Canvass.    Reference: 


(1910),  203. 
STREET  CLEANING. 


J.  M. 


See   Streets. 


of  New  York  and  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Mass-  M.  Ostrogorski,  Democracy  and  Party  t^yatcm 
achusetts  were  nominated  for  President  and 
Vice-President  respectively.  O'Conor  declin.d, 
and  Adams  refused  to  stand  without  him. 
The  ticket  polled  29,489  votes,  the  larger  num- 
ber coming  from  New  York,  Georgia.  Texas, 
and  the  states  of  the  central  west.  See  Demo- 
CKATic  Paktv.  Reference:  E.  Stanwood,  Hist. 
of  the  Presidency   (1898),  348.       W.  MacD. 


STRAIGHT  TICKET.  A  term  applied  to 
the  regular  party  ticket,  containing  all  the 
party  candidates,  voted  en  bloc — witliout 
"scratching" — by  the  elector.  See  Scratch- 
ing. 0.  C.  H. 

STRAUS,  OSCAR  SOLOMON.  Oscar  S. 
Straus  (1850 — )  was  born  at  Otterberg, 
Rhenish  Bavaria.  December  23,  1850.  He  came 
to  the  rnit«'d  States  in  1854,  and  lived  in 
Georgia  until  1865,  when  he  removed  to  New 
York  City.  He  practiced  law  from  1873  to 
1881,  and  then  engaged  in  business.  From 
1887  to  1889  he  was  minister  to  Turkey,  and 
in  1898  wa.s  a  second  time  appointed  to  the 
post,  holding  the  onice  until  1901.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  permanent 
court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague.  From  1907 
to  1909  he  was  Secretary  of  Comnurce  and 
Labor.  He  was  for  some  time  president  of 
the  New  York  board  of  trade  and  transporta- 
tion, and  is  a  vice-president  of  the  National 
Civic  Federation.  In  1912  he  was  the  Pro- 
gressive candidate  for  governor  in  New  York 
State.  He  is  the  author  of  Origin  of  the 
Itrptihliran  Form  of  dorrrnmrnt  in  thr  I'.  S. 
(18S0).  R'igrr  Williuimt,  thr  Pionrrr  of  Tfr- 
ligiou.i  Liljrrty  (1H94),  Drrrlnprnrnt  of  Re- 
ligious lAhcrty  in  the  United  Stalrit  (189R), 
and  ftther  works.  See  Nkah  Fast.  Dii'Iomatic 
ItELATiONH  with.  Refefcnces:  .1.  W.  Foster, 
Arbitration  and  thr  Hague  Court  (1904)  ;  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Annual  Jir- 
portH,   1907-1909.  W.  Mac  D. 

STRAW  BAIL.  Worthless  bail  given  by  fi- 
nancially irris|)onsible  sureties.  The  name  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  old  prac- 
tice of  professional  sureties  wearing  straw 
about  their  clothes.  t«i  nflnirt  tile  atleiifiun 
of   IhoMc   seeking  bail. 


STREET  COMMISSIONS  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONERS. In  many  cities  the  supervision  of 
streets  is  vested  in  an  officer  having  the  title 
of  commissioner  of  streets,  or  some  title  equiv- 
ah-nt  thereto,  but  the  jurisdiction  and  duties 
attached  to  the  position  vary  widely  in  differ- 
ent cities.  In  Boston  the  "Superintendent  of 
Streets"  has  jurisdiction  over  tha  construction 
and  maintenance  of  pavements,  the  cleaning 
and  sprinkling  of  the  streets,  the  disposal  of 
refuse,  the  city  sewerage,  the  public  lighting, 
and  the  municipal  ferries.  He  is  thus  one  of 
the  most  important  executive  officers  of  the 
city. 

In  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  many 
other  cities  no  such  distinct  office  exists,  the 
duties  appropriate  to  the  position  being  per- 
formed by  bureau  heads  of  the  department  of 
public  works,  or  some  equivalent  body.  New 
York,  however,  has  a  "Commissioner  of  Street 
Cleaning"  who  has  control  of  cleaning  the 
streets  and  disposing  of  the  city  wastes  other 
than  sewage.  In  other  cities  the  duties  of  the 
eoinmissioner  or  superintendent  of  streets  does 
not  extend  beyond  the  keeping  of  the  streets 
in  repair. 

It  can  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  such 
an  office  is  an  established  accompaniment  of 
municipal  government  in  this  country,  or  that 
where  it  exists  there  is  any  uniformity  in  the 
powers  and  diities  of  its  occupant. 

This  is  rather  siirjirising  since  tlie  depart- 
ment of  street  and  pavement  constr\iction  and 
maintenance,  the  general  care  of  the  streets, 
and  matters  connected  directly  therewith,  is 
not  only  one  of  the  most  im|)ortnnt  but  one  of 
the  most  clearly  defined  and  readily  differ- 
••ntiiifed   functions  of   iiuiiiicipal   goverrujient. 

A  department  of  streets,  under  the  <'ontrol 
of  a  competent  commissioner  or  stiperintendent 
would  appropriately  have  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  established  streets  ami  alleys  of  the  city, 
embracing  construction  and  maintenance, 
street  clcimin<r.  street  obstruct  ions,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  highways  by  tpiasi  public  corpora- 
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tion  and  repair  of  underground  street  struc- 
tures. 

The  concentration  of  the  control  and  man- 
agement of  the  streets  into  a  separate  ilepart- 
ment  under  a  single  competent  oflicial  would 
Ik'  likely  greatly  to  simplify  and  im[)ru\L- 
street  conditions  in  most  American  cities. 

See  Bbidges,  Public;  City  Planning; 
Roads;    Streets.  Samuel   Wiiinery. 

STREET  PAVEMENTS.  Materials.— In  Eu- 
ropean cities  the  kind  and  qualities  of 
street  pavement  adopted  for  use  are  tlie  result 
of  long  experience,  modilied  by  local  conditions 
and  the  availability  of  materials.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  some  form  of  stone-block  paving  seems 
to  be  most  in  favor,  thougli  asplialt  and  wood- 
block  are  very   popular   and   extensively  used. 

In  American  cities  street  paving  ha^  hardly 
yet  passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  many 
new  kinds  of  pavement  are  being  proposed  and 
tried.  Some  form  of  stone-block  pavement  is 
most  largely  used,  but  with  much  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  quality  of  the  pavements. 
Sheet  asphalt  pavements  are  extensively  used 
in  most  cities;  and  quite  recently,  creosoted 
wood-block  pavement  has  been  laid  in  a  number 
of  cities.  Brick  pavement  is  used  very  largely 
in  the  interior  cities;  and  some  form  of  bit- 
uminous concrete  has  also  been  used  on  quite 
a  large  scale.  ^Many  other  kinds  and  qualities 
of  pavement  have  been  tried  in  comparatively 
small  areas.  Broken  stone  road  surfaces  (mac- 
adam) are  extensively  used  on  city  and  town 
streets  of  moderate  travel,  though  not  usually 
classed  as  pavement. 

In  attempting  to  compare  the  merits  of  the 
principal  pavements  in  use  they  may  be  ranked, 
with  reference  to  certain  desirable  qualities  as 
follows:  in  low  first  cost,  macadam,  asphalt, 
wood-block,  granite-block;  in  durability,  gran- 
ite-block, asphalt,  wood-block,  brick,  macadam ; 
in  resistance  to  hauling  loads  over  them,  as- 
phalt, wood-block,  brick,  granite-block,  ma- 
cadam: in  secure  foothold  for  horses,  macadam, 
granite-block,  brick,  asphalt,  wood-block;  in 
noiselessness  under  travel,  wood-block,  mac- 
adam, asphalt,  brick,  granite-block. 

Attempts  to  assign  a  general  weight-rating 
to  these  and  several  other  properties  of  the 
different  pavements  and  thus  to  deduce  their 
comparative  merits  are  interesting  and  use- 
ful, but  not  always  applicable  to  individual 
streets. 

Conditions  of  the  Problem. — The  question,  of 
the  best  pavement  for  any  given  street  de- 
pends so  largely  upon  the  conditions  existing  '  political  influences. 
on  that  street  that  a  separate  study  in  each  Taxation  for  Pavements. — The  municipal 
case  is  necessary.  If  we  disregard  certain  |  funds  required  to  pay  for  street  paving  are 
qualities,  .such  as  comfort  and  convenience  in  provided  either  by  taxation  in  the  usual  man- 
use,  and  aesthetic  considerations,  the  question  ner  or  by  the  sale  of  bonds.  The  first  named 
may  be  treated  as  a  purely  economic  one,  and  method  is  preferable  in  most  cases.  Pavements 
becomes,  what  kind  of  pavement  under  given  are  usually  not  long  lived,  and  the  time  when 
conditions  will  yield  the  largest  returns  for  [  they  will  require  renewal  cannot  definitely  be 
the  money  invested  in  it?    Because  of  the  many  I  predicted.      Where   bonds   are   issued    for   any 
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varying  conditions  involved,  this  is  a  compli- 
cated problem  which  can  only  be  solved  prop- 
erly by  the  expert  engineer. 

In  most  of  our  cities  moie  money  is  expended 
for  and  invested  in  street  pavements  than  in 
any  other  public  utility;  and  because  of  unwise 
selection  of  the  kinds  of  pavement  to  be  used 
and  lax  methods  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance, it  may  confidently  be  stated  that  a 
large  percentage  of  this  money  is  wasted.  This 
waste  may  be  expected  to  continue  until  street 
paving  shall  be  dealt  with  as  a  purely  en- 
gineering and  economic  problem,  the  same  as 
municipal  water  supply,  sewerage  and  other 
municipal   work. 

Distribution  of  Cost.— In  the  great  majority 
of  American  cities  the  cost  of  the  first  pave- 
ment laid  on  a  street  is  specially  assessed 
against  the  projjerty  benefitted,  but  when  re- 
pavement  is  necessary  the  whole  cost  is  paid 
by  the  corporation.  This  practice  may  and 
usually  does  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
municipality  where  the  property  owners  are 
allowed  to  designate  the  kind  of  pavement  to 
be  used.  The  cheapest  possible  construction 
will  be  chosen  for  the  first  pavement,  without 
regard  to  its  service  or  durability,  and,  when 
repaving  becomes  necessary  in  a  very  few  years, 
the  cost  of  a  permanent  pavement  is  saddled 
upon  the  corporation  at  large.  The  wisdom 
and  justice  of  paying  for  repaving  wholly  out 
of  the  general  funds  is  questionable.  If  it  is 
right  to  assess  the  cost  of  any  pavement 
against  benefited  property  owners,  it  would 
seem  to  be  equally  right  to  assess  at  least  a 
part  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  street  in 
well  paved  condition.  The  cost  of  paving  and 
repaving  a  street  subjected  almost  wholly  to 
local  travel  and  for  the  benefit  of  local  prop- 
erty owners  may  very  properly  be  wholly  as- 
sessed against  these  property  owners,  while  in 
the  case  of  main  thoroughfares  and  purely 
business  streets,  used  largely  by  the  public  at 
large,  the  cost  of  paving  may  be  mainly  met 
from  the  public  funds. 

The  object  in  the  case  of  any  street  should 
be  a  fair  division  of  the  cost  between  the  per- 
sons specially  benefited  and  the  general  public. 
To  accomplish  this  presupposes  some  competent 
authority  to  make  the  proper  distribution  of 
cost,  and  this  authority  might  be  delegated,  as 
it  is  now  to  a  limited  extent  in  some  cities,  to 
a  board  of  assessment,  appointed  by  the  courts 
or  in  some  other  manner  that  would  insure  the 
selection  of  high-class,  disinterested  men  who 
would  not  be  subject  to  improper  personal  or 
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municipal  improvement  they  should  obviously 
mature  and  be  paid  coincident  with,  or  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  useful  life  of  the 
improvement.  If  bonds  running  for  thirty 
years  are  issued  to  pay  for  a  pavement  that 
will  require  renewal  in  fifteen  years,  and  ad- 
ditional bonds  are  issued  for  such  renewal, 
whenever  required,  the  indebtedness  of  the 
municipality  will  in  time,  greatly  exceed  the 
existing  value  of  tlie  pavements,  taxation 
for  interest  may  become  excessive  and  unjust, 
and  tiie  municipal  debt  be  unduly  inflated. 

The  cost   of  maintaining  pavements   during 
their  useful  life  is  usuallv  met  from  the  gen- 


cies  for  the  accomplishing  of  these  functions 
are  bureaus  of  police,  fire,  building  inspection, 
electricity,  surveys,  highways,  street  cleaning, 
lighting,  health  and  charities.  Among  the 
private  agencies  are  hospitals,  dispensaries 
and  citizen  associations  and  public  spirited 
individuals.  In  addition,  many  public  service 
corporations  discharge  important  functions  in 
relation  to  the  streets. 

Public  Rights. — Public  rights  in  streets  were 
defined  in  a  recent  decision  of  the  justices  of 
tiie  Massachusetts  supreme  judicial  court. 
They  held  that  the  public  acquires  an  easement 
in  the  land  of  a  highway,  including  a  right  to 


eral  funds  of  the  corporation.     The  useful  life  i  occupy  the  same  for  travel  and  communication 


of  any  pavement  is  affected  materially  by  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  kept  in  proper  repair,  and 
it  is  important  for  this  reason  as  well  as  to 
supply  satisfactory  service  to  the  public,  that 
all  repairs  shall  be  promptly  made  when  neces- 
sary. 

Street  paving  has  not  received  the  attention 
it  merits  in  American  cities.  Although  other 
departments  of  municipal  work  such  as  water 
supply  and  sewerage  have  been  developed  care- 
fully by  studv  and  experimental  research  along 
scientific   lines,  street  paving  seems  to  be  re 


systematic  and  thorough  investigation  and 
treatment.  There  is  here  a  wide  and  promis- 
ing field  for  the  municipal  engineer  and  econo- 
mist. 

See  P.vvEMEXTS;  Ro.vDS;  Street  C'om- 
Mi.ssioxs  AND  Commissioners;   Streets. 

References:  C.  W.  Tillson,  ^tr-ect  Paring  and 
I'aviny  Materials  (1900)  ;  I.  O.  Baker,  Treatise 
on  lioads  and  Pavements  (1!103);  C.  Rich- 
ardson, Modem  Asphalt  Pavement  (2d  ed.. 
1908);  F.  P.  Spalding,  Text  Book  in  Roads 
and  Pavements  (3d  ed.,  1908)  ;  S.  Whinery, 
Huston  Finance  Commission  Report,  IV 
(1909),  194.  Samuel  Wiii.xxery. 


of  persons  and  the  reasonable  movement  of 
property.  Subject  to  this  right,  the  owner 
of  the  fee  retains  his  ownership  of  every  valu- 
able interest,  and  he  may  use  it  in  any  way 
not  interfering  with  the  rights  of  the  public. 
Tlie  legislature  may  enlarge  or  limit  public 
rights  acquired  in  highways,  having  due  regard 
to  private  rights,  and  may  confer  on  munici- 
palities the  power  to  erect  structures  across 
public  streets,  or  permit  individuals  to  erect 
structures  bridging  public  streets:  but  may  not, 
without   the   consent    of    the   abutting   owners. 
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garded  as  unworthy  of  or  unamenable  to  like    take  away  any  right,  except  for  a  public  use 

and  on  compensation  made.  The  legislature 
nuiy  confer  on  a  municipality  the  power  to 
grant  permits  to  individuals  to  erect  structures 
which  will  bridge  a  public  street  connecting 
premises  owned  by  the  individual  on  both  sides 
of  the  street,  subject  to  the  payment  of  rent  to 
the  municipality  if  so  stipulated  in  the  per- 
mit. 

As  against  the  easement  acquired  by  the  pub- 
lic for  travel  and  communication  an  abutting 
owner  has  the  right  to  have  the  street  open  for 
light  and  air,  so  long  as  there  are  no  uses 
afl'ccting  his  enjoyment  to  which  the  public 
desires  to  put  the  street.  Where  tlie  legisla- 
ture authorizes  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
burden  on  property  abutting  on  a  street  for  a 
different  use.  which  will  interfere  with  the 
abutting  owners'  enjoyment  of  light  and  air, 
he  is  entitled  to  comix'nsation.  One  has  no 
right  to  have  adjacent  premises  remain  open 
for  admission  of  light  and  air  (see  in  re 
Opinion  of  the  Justices.  94  .V.  E.  R.  849). 
While  this  decision  is  based  on  the  laws  and 
constitution  of  a  single  stat(>.  ^ra.ssachuselts.  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  law 
as  it  holds  generallv  tlironghout  all  the  cotiii- 
try. 

Organization  of  Street  Bureaus. — There  is  ni> 
nniforniily  <»f  organization  of  tlie  bureaus  deal- 
ing with  the  stri'et.  Except  in  commission 
governed  cities,  where  most  of  the  duties  per- 
taining to  the  streets  are  assigned  to  one  com- 
niissioniT,  there  is  little  recognition  of  their 
unity  and  importance.  As  a  rule  the  functions 
ari"  widely  scattered  although  in  sonu^  cities, 
like  Philadelphia  and  Thicago,  there  is  a  ten- 
dency  to   recognize  the  need  for  cottrdination. 


STREETS.  In  the  opinion  of  a  growing 
number  of  municipal  experts,  the  problems  of 
the  streets  are  the  greatest  material  problems 
of  the  city.  Here,  by  the  co<">peration  of  the 
whole  community,  an  open  road,  a  free  way,  a 
chaimel  for  traffic  and  transportation  is  main- 
taiiHcl  for  the  use  of  all  upon  ecpial  terms. 
Besides  the  work  of  making  and  iin|)roving  the 
street  itself,  and  the  work  attendant  upon  the 
service  of  public  utilities  npf)n,  over  and  undcT 
the  street,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
police  department  is  mainly  a  strc-et  dejiart- 
ment,  and  that  the  fire  department  is  depend- 
ent uf)on  the  street   for   its  efficiency. 

Functions  of  the  Street.  It  is  the  function 
of  a  city  to  protect  a  citizen  in  Uie  street: 
to  provide  for  physical  safety;  to  provide  for 
♦  he  safety  of  j>ro|K'rty,  and  to  jjrovide  for 
moral  safety.    The  most  important  public  agen- 
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Sot  is  there  any  uniform  practice  in  American 
cities  in  the  manner  of  selecting  the  heads  of 
tlie  street  bureaus. 

Street  Planning  and  Sidewalks. — The  impor- 
tance of  streets  and  the  necessity  of  properly 
laying  them  out  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
tliat  from  a  liftli  to  twu-liftlis  of  tlie  total 
area  of  cities  is  devoted  to  streets,  rising  to 
more  than  half  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
considerations  entering  into  the  determination 
of  street  width  include:  (1)  tixiug  roadway 
units  for  vehicles:  (2)  adjoining  sidewalk  un- 
its required  for  pedestrians;  (3)  classification 
of  the  streets  according  to  traffic  requirements, 
or  other  functions  they  are  to  serve;  (4)  an 
estimate  of  the  present  and  future  traffic  of 
the  streets,  the  width  required  to  meet  that 
traffic,  and  then  the  standardization  of  that 
widtli.  The  width  of  vehicles  and  the  load  are 
likely  to  be  standardized  by  law  so  that  de- 
finite figures  will  be  available.  Various  meth- 
ods have  been  devised  and  followed  for  de- 
termining the  width  of  sidewalks.  The  most 
customary  is  to  make  the  sidewalks  some  fixed 
proportion  of  the  roadway,  in  some  cases  one- 
half,  in  others  one-third,  the  latter  representing 
the  most  frequent  practice. 

Classification. — Classifying  the  streets  of  a 
city  according  to  the  traffic  requirements  or 
the  other  functions  that  they  are  to  serve  is  a 
fundamental  requirement  of  any  attempt  to 
standardize  street  widths  and  is  so  recognized 
in  European  countries.  The  London  Traffic 
Commission  has  made  five  divisions,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Main  avenues  . 140  feet 

First  class  arterial  streets  100  feet 

Second  class  streets 80  feet 

Tliird  class  streets  60  feet 

Fourth  class  streets 40  feet 

The  standard  classification  for  German  cities 
of  the  second  size,  cities  like  Leipzig  and 
Frankfort,  is  as  follows: 

Main   thoroughfares   S3  to  US  feet 

Secondary  thoroughfares  50  to    80  feet 

Local   streets   — 35  to    47  feet 

In  different  American  cities  the  width  of 
streets  varies  greatly.  There  are  very  few  that 
have  adopted  standards.  Probably  the  best 
classification  is  that  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
which  is  as  follows: 

Main  thoroughfares  160  feet 

Secondarv    thoroughfares    120  feet 

Local    streets    60  to  90  feet 

To  determine  such  classification,  however,  re- 
quires an  estimate  of  the  recent  and  future 
traffic  requirements  of  the  streets  of  any  given 
class.  The  better  practice  is  to  decide  what 
traffic  capacity  in  roadway  and  sidewalk  the 
street  should  provide  for,  thus  determining 
which  class  it  falls  in;  and  then,  apply  the 
unit  of  measurement  adopted  for  car  lines, 
for  vehicles,  for  pedestrians,  for  trees,  etc. 
Here  are  three  illustrations  of  this  method: 


I.  -Vn    average    main   thoroughfare   is   to 

have  : 

A  double-track  car  lino 20  feet 

6  lines  of  vehicles,  3  on  each  side  of 

I  lacks,    S   foot   each    48  feet 

20  linos  of  pedestrians,  10  lines  on  each 

of  the  two   sidewalks,  2  feet  each    40  feet 


Total  los  feet 

II.  An  average  secondary  thoroughfare  is 

to  havo : 

A   doublo-track  car  line  20  feet 

4  linos  of  voliiclos,  2  on  each  side  of 

tracks,    8   foot   each    32  feet 

16  linos  of  pedestrians,  8  lines  on  each 

of  the  two  sidewalks,  2  feet  each    32  feet 


Total 84  feet 

III.  An  average  local  street  is  to  have: 

Roadway    for    3    lines    of    vehicles,    8 

feet  each  £4  feet 

12  lines  of  pedestrians,  6  lines  on  each 

of  the  two  sidewalks,  2  feet  each    24  feet 


Total  for   an  average  local  street  —    48  feet 

House  Numbering.— The  numbering  of  hous- 
es along  the  street  is  a  municipal  function 
which  would  not  occur  to  the  average  cit- 
izen as  being  such.  It  cannot  be  left  to  the 
owners,  however,  but  must  be  attended  to  by 
some  one  authorized  by  the  municipality. 

Street  Signs. — Street  signs  designating  the 
names  of  streets  are  also  an  important  item 
of  the  street  furnishings,  much  neglected  in 
many  cities.  In  the  large  cities  even  the  resi- 
dents are  only  generally  familiar  with  those 
streets  which  they  frequent  daily;  in  the 
small  cities  signs  are  desirable  for  the  direction 
of  vistors  and  new  comers. 

Beautifying  the  Streets.— Usefulness  must  be 
the  first  test  of  street  furniture  and  fixtures, 
but  it  should  not  be  the  only  one.  There  is 
no  reason  why  all  the  various  structures  which 
are  demanded  on  modern  streets  by  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  should  not  be  so  constructed 
as  to  appeal  to  the  eye  and  develop  the  love 
for  the  beautiful,  as  well  as  serve  the  im- 
mediate end  for  which  they  are  designed. 

Street  Cleaning. — The  condition  of  the  sur- 
face of  streets  not  only  greatly  interests  all 
tliose  who  live  in  cities,  but  frequently  invites 
attacks  upon  city  officers  for  alleged  inefficiency 
and  incompetency  in  keeping  them  cleaned.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  experts,  on  close  investiga- 
tion, that  the  true  cause  of  the  difficulty  must 
be  sought  elsewhere. 

Physical  Conditions. — To  have  a  clean  street 
surface  the  pavement  must  be  of  a  kind  and 
must  have  a  sufficiently  smooth  surface  to  al- 
low of  effective  and  easy  cleaning.  Smooth 
pavements  (sheet  or  block  asphalt)  of  ac- 
curately cut  blocks  of  granite  or  other  stone, 
of  hard  and  tough  brick,  of  wood,  all  set  on  a 
firm  foundation,  are  much  easier  and  cheaper 
to  clean  effectively  than  the  ordinary  rough- 
dressed  stone  blocks,  cobble  or  rubble  pave- 
ments, or  almost  any  pavement  placed  on  an 
infirm  foundation,  such  as  is  still  to  be  found 
in  many  American  cities. 

Political  Conditions. — The  care  of  pavements, 
as    regards   repairs   and   cleansing,    should   be 
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entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  permanent  organiza- 
tion of  well  trained  and  experienced  men,  espe- 
cially  educated  in  the  specific  duties  involved, 
continuously  encouraged  by  rewards  for  good 
and  better  work:  rather  than  discouraged  l>y 
unwarranted  criticism,  or  discharged  without 
good  cause. 

Financial  Conditions. — To  maintain  clean 
streets  requires  suflicient  funds  to  enable  the 
work  to  be  done  thoroughly.  Necessary  ap- 
propriations to  do  thorough  work  are  probably 
never  refused  by  taxpayers,  if  the  public  feels 
that  clean  streets  can  and  will  be  secured. 

Cleaning  city  streets  is  at  once  the  oldest  and 
least  developed  branch  of  public  health  work. 
Tiiere  is  no  undertaking  concerning  whose  re- 
sults there  is  such  universal  dissatisfaction, 
or  concerning  whose  correct  principles  so  little 
is  generally  known,  ilany  persons  consider 
scavenging  to  be  a  disreputable  kind  of  under- 
taking, and  instinctiveh-  shrink  from  even  dis- 
cussing it.  Under  these  circumstances  pro- 
gress is  slow.  The  New  England  Conference 
on  Street  Cleaning,  by  placing  the  subject  on 
the  plane  of  dignlHed  debate,  promises  to  do 
much  to  remove  these  prejudices,  and  to  facili- 
tate a  better  understanding  of  how  cities  can 
be  kept  clean. 


See  Betterments,  Assessments  for-.  City 
Planning:  Eminent  Domain;  Health,  Pltb- 
i.ic  Regulation  of:  Pavements;  Railroads, 
Street;  Rapid  Transit  in  Cities. 

References:  C.  B.  Crane,  Clean  Streets  for 
Chicago  (1!>07);  R.  T.  Fox,  Report  oti  Street 
Cleaning,  Street  Watering  and  Sanitary  De- 
partments of  Boston  (1907):  "The  Street 
Cleaning  Problem  in  San  Francisco"  in  Report 
to  the  Merchants'  Assoc.  (1909)  :  T.  II.  Boor- 
man.  Asphalts,  Their  Sources  and  Utili::ations 
(1!)08)  ;  A.  T.  Byrne  and  A.  E.  Phillips,  High- 
uaij  Construction  (1908)  ;  F.  P.  Spalding,  Text 
Book  on  Roads  and  Pavement  (1908);  H.  P. 
Boulnois,  Dirty  Dustbins  and  Sloppy  Streets 
(1881).  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff. 

STRICT   CONSTRUCTION.     See  CoxsTBUC- 

TION  AND  INTERPRETATIOX. 

STRIKE,  LEGISLATIVE.  A  phrase  applied 
to  the  introduction  into  a  legislature  of  a  bill 
hostile  to  some  financial  interest,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extorting  money  or  personal  advantage 
from  the  interest  whose  welfare  demands  that 
the  matter  be  dropped.  See  Black  Horse 
Cavalry;  Corruption,  Legislative. 

O.  C.  H. 


STRIKES 


Definition. — Strikes  are  concerted  cessations 
of  work  by  wage-earners,  designed  to  coerce 
their  employers  into  compliance  with  their  de- 
mands, during  which  efforts  are  made  to  keep 
other  workmen  from  filling  the  places  tem- 
porarily vacated.  The  improvement  or  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  conditions  of  em- 
ployment is  the  usTial  question  at  issue  in 
strikes,  though  many  are  called  to  secure 
recognition  of  the  unions,  and  many  are  sym- 
pathetic strikes.  The  pulilic  always  associates 
strikes  with  trade  unions,  but  about  a  third 
of  the  strikes  of  the  last  thirty  years  were 
started  by  men  ]»elonging  to  no  labor  organiza- 
tion. Generally  lalior  unions  later  have  en- 
tered the  field  to  direct  and  support  these 
strikes  of  the  unorganized. 

The  strikes  l)egun  by  labor  organizations 
generally  find  their  iniatiative  in  the  local 
unions  directly  involved.  In  many  unions  the 
vote  »)f  more  than  a  majority  of  the  infuibers 
of  the  locals  particularly  affected  is  required 
lf>  nntliorize  any  strike  even  if  not  local.  To 
seeuTf  financial  support  front  the  general  union 
treastiry.  strikes  must  have  the  sanction,  also, 
of  the  officers  of  the  national  organization. 
Only  in  the  building  trad'-s  do  the  bu-al  union 
officials  have  the  power  to  call  strikes  on  their 
own  initiative. 

Strikes  <luly  aiitltori/.id  ar<-  giTnralIy  eon- 
ducted  under  tlie  direction  of  a  representa- 
tive  of    the    national    union,    cu<">i»erating    with 


committees    of     the     local     directly     involveJ. 

Strike  Benefits. — To  the  men  on  strike, 
weekly  payments  of  a  certain  amount  are  made, 
and  sometimes  milk,  clothing  and  groceries  arc 
furnislied  directly.  Workmen  not  belonging  to 
tlie  union,  if  they  join  in  tlie  strike,  receive  the 
same  benefits  as  do  the  union  members. 

Unions  are  able  to  pay  these  strike  benefits 
because  they  collect  funds  for  these  emergeni'ies 
in  times  of  peace,  and  during  strikes,  unions 
fncjuently  levy  special  assessments  for  their 
support  upon  the  memi)ers  who  are  employed. 
Contributions  are  also  .solicited  from  other 
unions  and  from  the  general  public.  When 
unions  can  no  longer  (inancially  support  a 
strike,  it  is  almost  sure  to  collapse. 

Strike-Breakers. — In  most  strikes  employers 
are  not  content  simply  to  close  their  factories. 
To  defeat  the  striking  workmen  in  their  de- 
mands, it  is  necessary  to  show  that  the  factory 
can  be  opera(<'(l  without  them.  This  necessi- 
tates getting  new  workmen,  either  from  among 
the  unemployed,  or  from  professional  strike 
breakers.  In  large  cities,  agencies  exist  which 
stanrl  ready  to  supjdy  strike-breakers,  and  the 
armed  guards  necessary  for  their  protection 
isrr  l'iM<Ki{Tt)N   Men:  Scah). 

To  till-  strikers  it  is  all  im|)orfant  that  their 
places  shall  not  be  filled  by  other  workmen.  To 
turn  back  thos<'  whom  the  employer  has  se- 
cured, tlu'  strikers  institute  picketing  {srr). 
Peaceful  picketing  is  frequently  effective  in  iu- 
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ducing  workmen  wlio  have  been  secured  by  the 
employer  tliroiigh  ignorance  of  the  existence  of 
a  strike  to  turn  hack,  sometimes  by  paying 
their  transportatiim  expenses. 

Violence  in  Strikes. — When  peaceful  meth- 
ods fail  to  prevent  llie  employer's  tilling  their 
places,  strikers  resort  at  time  to  acts  of  viol- 
ence. Non-union  workmen  are  tlireatened  and 
even  assaulted,  and  efforts  are  made  to  destroy 
the  employer's  property.  In  the  United  States 
protection  to  employers  against  acts  of  violence 
has  been  far  less  efTu-ient  than  in  Europe.  Be- 
cause of  the  political  power  of  the  wage-earn- 
ers, local  officials  have  sometimes  been  unwill- 
ing to  prosecute  strikers  who  violate  the  law. 
Even  where  the  state  militia  has  been  called 
in,  violence  has  not  always  been  checked.  Upon 
only  a  few  occasions  have  federal  troops  figured 
in  strikes  (see  Okuek,  Maintenance  of; 
Riots,  Suppression  of). 

Because  of  the  inadequacy  of  police  protec- 
tion, employers  frequently  hire  armed  guards 
to  oonduct  workmen  to  and  from  the  factory 
to  their  lodging-houses,  and  to  protect  them 
while  at  work.  Sometimes  these  squads  have 
been  given  commissions  as  deputy  sheriff's,  with 
power  to  make  arrests. 

Sypathetic  Strikes  and  Boycotts. — Workmen 
in  the  same  industry  by  continuing  to  work 
help  to  defeat  the  men  who  are  out  on  strike. 
Not  infrequently  the  employer  transfers  a  part 
of  his  orders  to  other  factories.  Sympathetic 
strikes  in  these  factories  are  then  called  by  the 
union.  In  a  sympathetic  strike,  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  sympathising  union  strikes  to  help 
another  union,  but  without  a  direct  grievance 
or  demand  of  its  own.  The  sympathetic  strikes 
of  most  common  occurrence  take  place 
in  the  building  trades.  The_  members  of  as 
many  as  twenty  unions  are  frequently  em- 
ployed upon  the  same  building;  only  through 
sympathetic  strikes  can  these  act  together  to 
bring  work  to  a  standstill.  All  told,  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  all  strikes  are  sympathetic. 

Labor  union  men  in  other  industries  seldom 
give  aid  to  strikers  through  sympathetic 
strikes.  The  chief  manner  in  which  they  aid 
strikes  is  through  their  refusal  to  purchase 
from  dealers  the  products  manufactured  by  the 
employers  involved  in  the  strike  and  by  their 
contributions  through  their  unions.  Almost 
all  trade  union  boycotts  have  been  inaugurated 
to  assist  strikes,  but  they  are  of  real  assis- 
tance only  in  those  industries  where  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  product  is  consumed 
by  union  men  {see  Boycotts;  Uxfaib  List). 

How  Strikes  Are  Ended. — Most  strikes  end 
within  a  comparatively  short  time,  many  last- 
ing but  a  single  day.  Usually  some  sort  of 
an  adjustment  is  reached  between  the  strikers 
and  the  employer,  sometimes  through  reference 
of  the  disputed  questions  to  a  neutral  board 
of  arbitration.  More  frequently  the  adjust- 
ment is  secured  through  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  union  and  the  employer.    Quite  often 


the  employer  refuses  to  recognize  any  one  in 
the  negotiations  other  than  his  own  employees. 
If  tlie  union,  however,  is  sufficiently  strong,  it 
insists  that  the  employer  shall  make  a  trade 
agreement  with  it,  to  govern  the  conditions  of 
employment  which  are  to  prevail  in  the  future. 
Observance  of  such  trade  agreements,  sime 
tliey  are  unenforceable  at  law,  depends  upon 
the  strength  of  the  organization  on  both  sides 
(see  L.VBOR  Contracts). 

If  the  employer  wins  a  complete  victory,  he 
refuses  to  recognize  the  strikers  as  a  body,  but 
usually  reemploys  most  of  them.  The  union 
leaders  are  likely  not  to  get  back  their  old  posi- 
tions, and  may  be  prevented  from  getting  work 
elsewliere  (see  Blacklisting). 

Effect  of  Strikes. — Of  the  strikes  under- 
taken in  the  last  thirty  years,  by  trade  unions, 
one-half  have  been  won  by  laborers,  and  one- 
third  by  employers,  the  rest  were  compromised. 
A  majority  of  the  strikes  not  called  by  labor 
organizations,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
won  by  the  employers. 

Strikers  have  always  been  more  successful  in 
times  of  prosperity  than  in  those  of  depression. 
While  demand  is  keen,  employers  can  ill  afford 
to  have  their  factories  closed,  and  at  such 
times  there  are  few  unemployed  to  take  t  he- 
places  of  strikers.  Slack  times,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  it  difficult  for  strikers  to  win,  for 
factories  may  be  closed  without  niiicli  injury 
to  the  employers,  and  other  workmen  may 
easily   be  had. 

A  satisfactory  net  balance  of  gains  and  losses 
sustained  through  strikes  has  never  been 
struck.  John  Mitchell  has  computed  that  the 
average  time  lost  through  strikes  does  not 
amount  to  one  day  per  year  for  all  workmen. 
The  net  losses  directly  traceable  to  strike?  are 
equal  to  three  cents  per  year  for  each  in- 
habitant of  the  county.  That  strikes  make  em- 
ployers more  ready  to  grant  the  demands  of 
the  laboring  men  seems  certain.  For  every  a<l- 
vance  in  wages  secured  through  strikes  more 
than  a  dozen  are  won  without  them,  in  many 
cases  out  of  fear  of  strikes. 

History  of  Strikes. — Not  until  the  interests 
of  the  masters  had  become  distinctly  different 
from  those  of  their  workmen,  could  strikes 
play  any  real  role  in  industry.  In  most  in- 
dustries this  stage  was  not  reached  until  the 
nineteenth  century  was  well  advanced.  The 
first  epidemic  of  strikes  throughout  the  coun- 
try occurred  in  1827-29.  Prior  to  1881  about 
1500  strikes  are  known  to  have  taken  place. 
Official  annual  statistics  since  1881  show  that 
the  number  of  strikes  has  been  increasing, 
but  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  has  the  popula- 
tion. 

Statistics  show,  also,  that  the  importance  of 
wage  demands  as  a  cause  of  strikes  has  been 
slowly  declining.  Within  the  last  decade  the 
question  of  the  recognition  of  tlie  union  and  of 
union  rules  has  been  responsible  for  as  many 
strikes  as  have  disputes  over  wages. 
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Strike  Legislation. — During  the  first  decades 
of  the  niiu'tccnth  century  workmen  wl.o  went 
out  upon  strikes  were  in  some  cases  convicted 
of  conspiracy  to  raise  their  wages,  which  was 
an  offense  in  common  hiw.  When  juries  in  the 
thirties  refused  to  convict,  this  form  of  prose- 
cution for  striking  ceased.  Not  until  after 
the  Civil  War.  however,  were  statutes  enacted 


wliicli  place  the  average  person  in  fear  of  physi- 
cal violence.  Otiier  decisions  go  mucli  beyond 
this,  and  assert  tliat  employers  or  non-union 
workmen  are  "intimidated"  whenever  they  are 
compelled  to  do  sometliing  they  do  not  intend 
to  do.  The  courts  defining  "intimidation"  in 
this  manner  usually  hold  that  no  picketing 
during   strikes    is    ever   "peaceful."      'I  lie   ninre 


expressly  legalizing  strikes.    Only  a  few  states  j  generally   accepted   view    is   that   picketing    is 


ever  adopted  such  laws;  and  most  of  them 
applied  only  to  strikes  directly  involving  ques- 
tions of  wages  or  hours  of  labor. 

During  the  sixties  most  industrial  states  en- 
acted laws  prohibiting  intimidation  in  labor 
controversies.  In  the  eighties  some  of  them 
made  it  criminal  for  men  to  participate  in  com- 
binations with  the  purpose  primarily  to  in- 
jure employers  or  non-union  workmen.  At  the 
same  time  a  few  states  declared  boycotting  to 
be  a  criminal  offense.  More  recently  Alabama 
and  Colorada  enacted  laws  making  picketing 
illegal. 

On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  states  have 
enacted  laws  declaring  peaceful  picketing  to  be 
lawful.  Maryland,  California,  and  Oklahoma 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  provide  that  acts 


lawful  if  not  conducted  in  an  unreasonable 
manner,  or  by  an  unnecessarily  large  number  of 
uien. 

The  courts  cannot  directly  prevent  strikes 
for  illegal  purposes  from  being  carried  on. 
Under  common  law  principles,  and  by  the 
Tiiirteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
persons  may  not  be  compelled  to  labor  against 
tiieir  will,  except  in  punishment  for  crime  (see 
Peo.xage),  They  may  leave  work  for  any  rea- 
son they  see  fit,  even  in  violation  of  their 
contracts  of  employment,  unless  they  are  in 
military  or  sea  service  (see  Labor  Contracts), 
In  some  cases  courts  have  prohibited  ollicers  of 
labor  unions  from  advising  or  calling  illegal 
strikes,  and  from  making  benefit  payments  in 
aid   of   them.      The   more   progressive   view    is 


done  by  labor  combinations  shall  not  be  deemed  |  that  such  prohibitions  amount  to  an  indirect 
criminal  unless  they  are  unlawful  when  under-  method  of  compelling  workingmen  to  labor 
taken  by  individuals.  against  their  will. 

Statute  law  has  had.  however,  but  a  slight  j  The  most  effective  manner  in  which  the 
importance  in  determining  the  legality  of  the  i  courts  interfere  in  strikes  is  through  the  al- 
activities  of  strikers.  Such  restrictions  as  it  lowance  of  injunctions  enjoining  the  strikers 
has  placed  upon  their  conduct  have  usually  from  committing  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 
been  nothing  more  than  restatements  of  the  tion  (see  Injunctions  in  Labor  Disputes).* 
common  law.  The  few  laws  enacted  to  remove  Often  these  prohibitions  are  phrased  very 
common  law  restrictions  have  been  so  con-  broadly,  such  as  "coercing  the  said  coinplain- 
strued  by  the  courts  as  to  render  them  almost  j  ants  to  do  any  act  they  have  a  legal  right  to 
meaningless.  \  do  or  not  to  do,"   and   "from   in   any  manner 

Court  Decisions. — Court  decisions  upon  the  interfering  with  the  business  of  said  complain- 
legality  of  tlie  activities  of  strikers  have  often  ants."  Persons  knowing  of  the  issuance  of 
been  contradictor^'.  As  to  combinations  to  I  such  injunctions  are  bound  to  respect  them, 
strike,  the  view  now  accepted  in  perliaps  the  although  they  are  not  specifically  named  in 
majority  of  jurisdictions  is  that  their  legality  them,  or  personally  served  with  them.  Vio- 
depends  upon  the  objects  they  aim  to  accomp-  lators  of  injunctions  are  subject  to  punishment 
lish,  and  upon  the  means  they  employ  to  gain  for  contempt  of  court  without  the  jury  trial, 
these  objects.  It  is  an  ilh'gal  object  primarily  The  practical  effect  of  tlie  allowance  of  in- 
to conduct  strikes  to  injure  employers  or  non-  junctions  in  strikes  is  often  to  discourage  the 
imion   workmen.     Illegal   means   are  employed  i  rank   and   file  of  the  striking  workmen.     The 


in    fnrtlnring   a   strike   w  lien    resort   is   had    to 
"intimidation"  or  "coercion." 

On  passing  upon  the  issue  of  fact,  whether 


average  wage-earner  does  not  understand  how 
lie  may  conduct  himself  during  a  strike  with- 
out   violating   the    injunction    which    has    been 


the  aim  of  strikers  has  been  primarily  to  ad-     issued.     The  allowance  of    injunctions   against 

vance  their  own   intiTesta,  or  to  do  injury  to  i  strikers,  again,  usually  loses  them  the  support 

others,  many  courts  have  failed  to  discover  the     of  public  opinion  since  it  seems  to  brand  them 

former    when   (piestions   of   wages   or    hours   of     iis    law-i>reakers.      The    legality    of   boycotts   is 

labor    wore    not    directly    involved.      The    bulk     treated  <'lsewhere  ( .<?rr  Uovcotts  ) . 

of  authority  is  in  favor  of  the  view  that  strikes 

to  gain  a  el()se<l  shop  are  unlawful.     Similarly 

all  forms  of  sympathetic  strikes  have  been  held 

illegal   in   most    of  the  cases  which   have  come 

up.      Some  decisions,  on   the  other   hand,   Indd 

that  strikes  are  never  illegal. 

As  to  what  eonstitutis  "iiit iniidation"  and 
"coercion,"  also,  much  uncertainty  exists.  .Ml 
cases  agree  that  these  terms  cover  all  actions    Annual  Report  (1!)00)  ;  J.  Mitchell,  Organized 
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See  Ariutration  of  Labor  Disputes-,  Hoy- 
cons;  (ontuact.  Krkkdom  ok;  Laiior,  IIour.s 
OK;  L<KKorTs;  Mine  Li:oisi,ation  for  Labor- 
ers ;  Ordkk.  Maintenance  of;  Picketinu; 
Ukhit    to    Laiiou;     Hiots,    Suppression    of; 

Scab;     l^NEMPIyOVMENT;     WAJiES,     1{eciui,ation 
OF;   and  iindrr  Labor. 

References:    U.    S.    Commissioner    of   Labor. 
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:abor  (1903)  ;  C.  D.  Wrijilit.  Battles  of  Labor 
1906)  ;  T.  S.  Adams  and  H.  Sumner,  Labor 
'roblcms  (190r)).  Bk.  II,  ch.  vi;  F.  T.  Carlton, 
list,  and  Problems  of  Organized  Labor  (1911), 
h.  vii;  F.  S.  Hall,  Sympathetic  Strikes  and 
lympathetic  Lockouts  (1S98);  F.  H.  Cooke, 
.aw  of  Combinations.  Monopolies  and  Labor 
nions  (1909);  Synipoisium,  "Use  of  Injuiie- 
ions  in  Labor  Disputes"  in  Amer.  Acad,  of 
>ol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  Aimals  (1910),  89-141;  Am. 
'ear  Hook.  1910,  425,  530,  ibid,  1911,  354,  ibid, 
912,  403-05.  J.  R.  Commons. 

STUMP,  GOING  ON  THE.  A  political  cam- 
laign  phrase  referring  to  the  delivery  of 
peeches  in  various  places  during  a  political 
anvass  in  support  of  a  party  ticket  and  plat- 
orm.  The  phrase  was  evidently  derived  from 
lie  use  of  stumps  as  platforms  in  newly 
loareil  districts.  0.  C.  H. 

SUBMARINE  CABLES,  REGULATION  OF. 

savigablc  waters  or  streams  of  the  United 
>tates  are  post  roads.  Submarine  cables  witli- 
n  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  have  a 
ight  of  way  under  all  navigable  waters,  pro- 
ided  they  do  not  interfere  with  navigation, 
.'heir  rates,  routes  and  service  are  regulable 
ly  the  government  in  the  same  way  as  tele- 
;raphs,  provided  they  are  a  part  of  an  inter- 
tate   system. 

From  1869  to  August  1893,  in  the  absence 
if  congressional  legislation  on  the  subject, 
arious  Presidents  and  Secretaries  of  State 
leld  that  the  executive  had  the  power  to  con- 
rol  the  landing,  and,  incidentally  to  regulate 
he  operation  of  foreign  submarine  cables  in 
he  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  govern- 
Qent  and  its  citizens.  This  power  of  the  Presi- 
lent  to  permit  the  landing  of  cables  was  called 
nto  question  by  Secretaries  Gresham  and 
)lney. 

The  matter  has  been  adjudicated  by  Judge 
!.acombe  (77  Fed.  Rep.  496)  as  follows: 

Without  consent  of  the  General  Government  no 
■ne.  alien  or  native,  has  any  right  to  establish  a 
ibysical  connection  between  the  shores  of  this 
ountry  and  that  of  any  foreign  nation.  Such  con- 
ent  may  be  implied  as  well  as  expressed,  and 
rhether  it  shall  be  granted  or  refused  is  a  polit- 
cal  question,  and  in  the  absence  of  Congressional 
ction.  would  seem  to  fall  within  the  province  of 
he  Executive  to  decide.  As  was  intimated  in  the 
Tgument.  it  is  further  thought  that  the  Executive 
nay  effectually  enforce  its  decision  without  the 
lid  of  the  courts. 

Acting  Attorney  General  Richards  has  held 
;hat  the  President  "may  either  prevent  the 
landing  of  a  cable,  if  the  rights  entrusted  to 
lis  care  so  demand,  or  permit  it  on  conditions 
which  will  protect  the  interests  of  this  Govern- 
ment and  its  citizens."  These  rulings  are  ap- 
parently on  the  theory  that  the  preservation  of 
our  territorial  integrity  and  the  power  to  make 
treaties  (subject  to  ratification  by  the  Senate) 
are  vested  in  the  President. 

See  Commerce,  International  ;  Postal  Sys- 
i"EM  of  the  United  States;  Telegraph  Regu- 
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LATiox;  Water  Boundaries;  Wireless  Teleg- 
RAruv. 

Reference:  Opinions  of  the  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, XXll,  25.  G.  W.  Pierce. 

SUBPOENA.  A  writ  or  order  directed  to  a 
person,  commanding  him  to  be  present  and 
testify  in  a  specified  case  pending  in  court. 
Til  is  is  the  subpoena  ad  testificandum.  A  sub- 
pcena  duces  tecum,  commands  the  witness  to 
bring  certain  books,  records,  or  otiier  docu- 
ments with  him.  H.  M.  B. 

SUBSIDIES  TO  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS. 
The  system  of  grants  from  the  public  treasury 
to  private  institutions  prevails  in  dilTerent 
forms  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  states 
of  the  Union.  In  some  states,  for  instance 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  these  subsides 
take  the  place  of  the  lump  sum  appropriated 
to  such  institutions.  In  other  states,  such  as 
California  and  New  York,  appropriations  are 
based  upon  the  average  number  of  inmates 
cared  for.  In  some  cases  the  allowance  is 
based  only  upon  those  inmates  who  might 
properly  become  public  wards. 

Appropriations  for  private  institutions  reach 
large  proportions  in  some  states.  New  York 
appropriates  about  $5,000,000  annually  to  in- 
stitutions controlled  by  private  boards.  In 
California  about  $450,000  per  year  of  public 
money  is  appropriated  for  the  support  of 
children's  institutions  alone.  In  a  number  of 
states  there  is  a  constitutional  provision  for- 
bidding appropriation  of  public  funds  for  the 
support  of  any  sectarian  institution. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
experts  as  to  these  grants.  They  are  defended 
on  the  ground  that  public  institutions  are  lia- 
ble to  be  controlled  by  political  influences,  and 
to  become  the  subjects  of  extravagance  and 
graft  on  the  one  hand  and  of  cheese-paring 
economy  on  the  other  hand ;  and  the  argument 
is  sustained  by  many  examples.  The  opponents 
of  this  system  urge  that  it  is  in  many  cases 
a  violation  of  the  American  principle  of  sepa- 
ration between  church  and  state,  that  it  tends 
to  the  multiplication  of  unnecessary  institu- 
tions, and  to  the  accumulation  of  many  in- 
mates, especially  children,  who  would  otherwise 
be  properly  provided  for  if  the  institution  did 
not  exist.  They  point  to  the  disproportionate 
number  of  children  found  in  the  institutions 
in  California,  New  York  and  the  District  of 
Columbia    where    public   grants    are   liberal. 

The  special  census  report  of  1904  on  benevo- 
lent institutions  shows  that  out  of  every  hun- 
dred thousand  people  in  the  United  States, 
there  are  112  children  in  orphan  asylums  or 
children's  homes.  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
the  number  is  321  out  of  every  hundred  thou- 
sand population;  in  the  state  of  New  York 
317;  in  the  state  of  California  297.  As  a  rule 
the  highest  ratios  of  children  in  orphanages  are 
found  where  the  subsidy  system  prevails. 


SUBSIDIES  TO  SHIPPING 


See  Charities,  Public  Agencies  fob;  Child- 
BEX,  Dependext,  Public  Care  fob;  Ciicrc:! 
AND  State  in  the  United  States;  Defective 
Classes,  Public  Care  for;  Pov-ebtx  and  Po<-.r 
Relief;   Rexigious  Libebty. 


References:  Homer  Folks,  Care  of  Desti 
tute,  Xeglected  and  Delinquent  Childrvi. 
( 1902)  ;  11.  H.  Hart,  Ed.,  Preventive  Treatiucm 
of  Xcgleeted  Children  (1910)  ;  A.  G.  Wariu-r 
AvK  Charities  (1908).      Hastings  H.  Habt. 


SUBSIDIES  TO  SHIPPING 


Nature.— A  ship  subsidy  is  a  direct  grant 
fruiii  tlie  national  treasury,  in  the  form  of  a 
gift  or  bounty,  for  the  purpose  of  building  up 
the  shipping  industry.  It  must  be  carefully 
distinguisiied  from  paynu-nts  made  for  services 
rendered,  such  as  carrying  the  mails;  or  for 
building  a  vessel  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  in 
readiness  for  use  in  time  of  war.  The  United 
States  has  nominally  never  granted  subsidies, 
though  it  has  granted  certain  subventions  to 
mail  carriers  so  far  above  the  cost  of  that 
service  as  to  be  virtually  subsidies. 

Recent  Proposals.— Many  subsidy  measures 
have  Ijt-en  suggested,  however.  Tlie  first  of 
these,  known  as  the  Hanna-Payne  Bill,  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Hanna,  Dccemlxr  19, 
1898.  This  hill  aimed  to  suhsidize  shipi)iug 
generally,  according  to  tonnage,  speed  and  dis- 
tance covered.  It  was  soon  evident  that  it  could 
not  pass  and  its  authors  did  not  even  pusli  it 
to  a  vote.  A  similar  bill  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
succeeding  Congress.  Senator  Frye  introduced 
another  subsidy  bill  in  the  "jTth  Congress 
(1901-03).  This  bill  passed  the  Senate  but 
was  defeated  in  the  House.  At  the  suggestion 
of  I'resident  Roosevelt,  Congress,  on  April  28, 
1904,  passed  an  act  authorizing  the  President 
to  apjioint  a  Merchant  Marine  C)mniis;''  ]i  of 
five  Senators  and  five  Rejjresentatives  to  in- 
vestigate the  shipping  question.  Tlie  findings 
and  tistiinony  of  this  coiiiiiiissidn  we-i'  Inter 
printed  in  three  volumes.  The  majority  of 
the  conmiission  advocated  naval  subventions  to 
mail  vessels,  subsidies,  and  tonnage  duties. 
The  minority  favored  discriminating  duties. 
All  agreed  that  some  active  measures  should  be 
taken  to  huild  uj)  the  American  merehant  ma- 
rine. The  bill  proposed  by  the  majority  of  this 
commission  passed  the  Senate  February  14, 
lOOf),  but  was  di'feated  in  the  House.  Two 
idlls  were  introtliKcd  on  February  l;{,  19(t7, 
the  (rallinger  Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  and  the 
(Jrosveiior  Shi|)  Subsidy  Bill. 

Advantages.-Tlie  leading  argiiment  ad- 
vanccfl  in  favor  of  subsidies  has  been  that  they 
would  rehabilitate  our  shipping  (nrr  SniP 
Hi  iLi»lN(i).  To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that 
the  di'cline  has  been  due  to  economic  factors 
which  subsidies  would  do  but  litlh'  to  remedy. 
A  seeonil  argument  has  been  that  it  wonld  save 
the  .$2,000,000  that  is  now  annually  paid  to  for- 
eign carriers  for  transporting  our  freight.  'Hiis 
nigument  assumes  that  eapitul  invested  in 
Bhipf)ing   would   producer   as   much   there  aa   it 


does  in  the  industries  in  which  it  is  at  present 
employed.  Jloreover,  foreign  commerce  is 
bilateral  and  the  carriage  bill  is  paid  by  those 
dialing  with  us  as  well  as  by  the  Americanfi 
themselves.  Another  argument  advanced  i£ 
tliat  subsidies  have  been  successful  in  building 
up  the  merchant  marine  of  other  countries  and 
that  they  would  have  the  same  effect  here. 

Other  countries  have  adopted  numerous 
forms  of  subsidizing  their  shipping,  chief  ol 
which  are  naval  subventions  and  reserves; 
navigation,  fishing  and  construction  bounties; 
mailing  and  trade  subsidies;  pilotage  and  tariff 
refunds,    and    exemption    from    harbor    duties. 

British  Experience.— (ireat  Britain  began  her; 
subsidizing  policy  in  1840,  in  order  to  have 
mails  carried  regularly  to  her  colonies  and  io 
order  to  secure  steamers  of  great  power  and 
speed,  which  could  be  transferred  to  use  ii 
time  of  war.  In  GO  years  she  paid  out  a  tota 
of  $283,900,000  in  these  so-called  subsidies  te 
certain  ships  complying  with  both  these  re- 
(juirenu'nts.  It  cannot  be  shown,  however,  thai 
Great  Britain's  registered  tonnage  of  19,418,824 
tons  has  been  entirely  due  to  subsidies,  for 
9.5  i)er  cent  of  her  merchant  marine  has  never 
received  any  subvention.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  principal  return  to  Great  Britain  for 
subventions  to  5  per  cent  of  her  merchant 
marine  has  been  the  carriage  of  mails  more 
rapidly  and  more  frequently  tlian  business 
j)rofit  would  warrant,  and  tlie  j)ossible  use  of 
certain  vessels  in  time  of  war. 

German  Experience. — Germany  has  never  had 
a  general  sulisidy  pure  and  simple,  but  in  1885 
a  mail  subvention  of  $1,047,000  a  year  was 
granted  for  fifteen  yeflrs  to  the  North  German 
Lloyd  for  a  mail  service  to  Australia.  China 
and  .lapan.  In  1890  another  subvention  of 
■'*214,(t(M)  a  year  was  granted  a  (iernian  line  to 
German  East  Africa.  In  1898  and  1899  both 
subventions  were  renewed,  the  Asiatic  subven- 
tion being  ihcn-ased  to  .•*;1.."?:{(1.0()()  and  the  Fast 
African  to  $390,000.  Germany  has  secured  the 
political  advantages  accuring  from  better  mail 
.H<'rvice,  but  little,  if  any,  increase  in  ship])ing 
can  be  traced  to  her  subvention  policy. 

French  Experience. — France  has  adopted  a 
policy  of  granting  real  subsidies  to  all  carjjo 
carriers  with  a  view  to  liuilding  up  a  big  for- 
eign trade  marine.  The  law  was  passed  in  1881 
wlieii  her  tonnage  was  91. (.()(»(».  hi  lS9(t  het 
tonnage  was  1,104.000.  During  these  twelve 
years  she  had  paid  out  in  subsidies,  $19,503,- 
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701.  ITor  subsidies  were  increased  in  18113, 
with  furtiier  aiueiidnients  in  1!)02.  Despite  her 
subsidies,  liowever,  her  tonnage  did  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  tlie  tonnage  of  otlier 
nations  wliieh  liad  no  subsidies. 

Comparative. — The  subsidies  granted  l)y  cer- 
tain otlier  nations  are  indicated  in  the  table 
below : 


Country 

Croat  Britain  and  Colonics 

Kiaii.e    

Japiiu    

Italy     

Spain     

Austria! lungary   

Geriuauy     


Date 

1909 
1908 
1910 
1909 
1910 
1908 
1908 


Amount 

$  9,689,384 
13,423,737 
5,413.700 
3,872.917 
3.1.")0,012 
2,984,530 
2,301,029 


Trade  and  the  Flag. — Another  argument  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  subsidies  is  that  they  would 
increase  commerce  because  "trade  would  fol- 
low the  flag."  This  ignores  the  fact,  however, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  world's  tonnage  will  prob- 
ably always  go  to  the  vessels  that  carry  it 
cheapest.  The  increase  in  commerce  due  to 
national  ownership  cannot  be  used  as  a  token 
of  what  increase  would  follow  from  the  mere 
flying  of  American  colors. 

War  Argument. — Another  and  more  pointed 
argument  is  that  subsidies  would  build  up  a 
marine  which  could  carry  our  shipping  in  times 
of  war  abroad.  It  is  usually  frankly  admitted 
tbat.  were  America  a  belligerent,  a  l)ig  mer- 
chant marine  would  only  necessitate  a  larger 
navy.  But  where  America  is  a  neutral  and  a 
nation  with  which  we  have  large  commerce  is 
engaged  in  war,  there  is  a  definite  need  for  a 
limited  independence  in  carriage.  Tlie  question 
is  as  to  whether  this  independent  carriage  can- 
not be  secured  most  economically  in  other  ways. 
The  advocates  of  subsidies  further  urge  that 
they  will  give  us  sailors  and  auxiliary  cruis- 
ers in  time  of  war.  It  is  answered  that  vessels 
built  so  as  to  be  convertible  into  cruisers  prove 
to  be  neither  the  best  merchant  vessels  in  time 
of  peace  nor  good  ships  in  time  of  war.  The 
opponents  to  subsidies  urge  that  it  would  be 
far  more  economical  to  devote  the  money  di- 
rectly to  the  navy  in  the  first  place,  and  that, 
80  far  as  service  in  the  navy  is  concerned,  a 
canal  boatman  can  adapt  himself  to  naval  serv- 
ice about  as  readily  as  can  the  regular  seaman. 

Commercial  Argument. — A  final  argument  is 
that  subsidies  are  a  political  necessity  in  order 
to  have  thoroughgoing  mail  steamship  lines 
with  our  outlying  possessions,  especially 
Hawaii.  Guam,  the  Philippines,  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  with  certain  foreign  coun- 
tries with  which  we  are  especially  desirous  of 
building  up  cordial  commercial  relations.  To 
this  the  opponents  of  subsidies  answer  that  the 
payment  for  such  service  should  be  based  de- 
finitely upon  the  cost  of  the  service  and  should 
not  be  in  the  form  of  gratuities,  ilail  sub- 
ventions would,  moreover,  be  unavailing  be- 
cause not  permanent;    they  would  not  remove 


the  causes  for  diflerences  in  the  cost  of  ship 
operation  and  they  would  not  be  of  assistance 
to  shipping  generally. 

It  seems  that  the  future  policy  of  the  United 
States  will  be  that  of  paying  directly  for  serv- 
ices to  given  lines  needed  for  political  reasons 
and  not  that  of  subsidizing  shipping  generally. 
Subsidies  cannot  be  justified  on  economic 
grounds.  Their  best  justification  is  in  politi- 
cal necessity. 

See  Bounties  ;  Mail  Subsidies  ;  Ship  Build- 
iNG,  Regulation  and  Puiu.ic  Aw  to;  Siiip- 
piNG,  Regulation  of;  Tkade  Follows  the 
Flag. 

References :  W.  T.  Dunmore,  Ship  Subsidies 
(11)07)  ;  Antoine  Riquoir,  L'encoxirayemetit  des 
marines  inarcliandi  s\  Legii-ilation  cc/mpare 
(1906)  ;  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  Report 
(lOOo)  :  Senate  Reports,  58  Cong.,  .3,  Sess.,  No. 
2700  (1905);  E.  M.  Bacon,  Ship  Subsidies 
(1011)  ;  R.  Meeker,  Hist,  of  Shipping  Subsidies 
(1905)  ;  C.  Day,  History  of  Commerce  (1907), 
527-31.  Clyde  L.  King. 

SUBSTITUTE,  MILITARY.  In  countries 
where  the  obligation  to  serve  for  the  national 
defense  is  merely  nominal  the  acceptance  of 
substitutes  follows  a  levy  by  conscription.  Uni- 
versal military  service  allows  no  substitutes, 
^len  drafted  from  the  militia  for  the  army  of 
the  American  Revolution  might  furnish  sub- 
stitutes; and  the  conscriptions  which  began  in 
1862  drew  many  into  the  volunteer  regiments, 
hired  either  to  fill  local  quotas  or  to  take  the 
place  of  men  whose  names  had  been  drawn. 
Premiums  w'ere  paid  for  aliens  and  for  robust 
boys  under  eighteen  who  were  not  subject  to 
draft.  Negroes  were  not  accepted  as  substi- 
tutes for  white  men,  as  they  had  to  be  as- 
signed to  special  regiments.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  a  principal  ceased  as  soon  as  his  sub- 
stitute was  mustered  in,  unless  fraud  were 
d  tected;  but  substitute  brokers  notoriously 
promoted  desertion.  Drafted  men  could  com- 
mute their  service  for  $300,  and  84,966  paid 
commutation  in  1863  and  1864:  34,913  hired 
substitutes,  and  13,297  entered  the  ranks.  The 
drafts  of  July  and  December,  1864,  yielded 
33,050  conscripts  and  81,275  substitutes.  Patri- 
ots not  liable  to  the  draft  who  furnished  "rep- 
resentative recruits"  numbered  only  1292.  See 
Bounties  to  Soldiers  and  Saii.oks;  Bounty 
Jumping;  Conscription  and  Draft;  Enlist- 
ment, Naval  and  ]\Iilitary;  Militia  ;  Vol- 
unteer. References:  Massaeliusctts  Soldiers 
and  Sailors  in  the  Revolutionnry  War  (1896), 
I,  xxii,  xxvi;  U.  S.  War  Department,  Offi- 
cial Records  ( 1880-1901 ) ,  Series  III,  IV,  473- 
475,  664,  993,  1235,  V,  628-635,  649-6.52,  722, 
932.  C.  G.  Calkins. 

SUBTREASURY  SYSTEM.  Until  1840  the 
funds  of  the  Federal  Government  were  kept  on 
deposit  in  banks.  Prompted,  however,  by  the 
embarrassments  of  the  treasury  after  the  panic 
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of  1837,  in  which  many  banks  suspended  specie 
payments,  Congress  in  1840  decided  to  change 
radically  the  system  of  keeping  public  funds. 
An  independent  or  subtreasury  system  was 
established  by  an  act  in  1840.  Provision  was 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  treasury  build- 
ing in  Washington,  and  for  facilities  in  certain 
government  offices  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  the  safe  keeping  of  public  moneys. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  parties  the  act  was 
repealed  in  1841,  but  in  1846  the  principle 
was  readopted  and  has  continued  in  operation 
since  that  time.  By  statute  of  .June  ;i.  18(14, 
the  original  plan  was  modified  so  as  to  permit 
the  treasury  to  deposit  funds,  other  than  re- 
ceipts from  customs,  in  national  banks  (see 
Depo.sit  of  Public  Finds).  In  18tiG,  disl)urs- 
ing  officers  were  permitted  to  deposit  in  banks, 
in  places  wlii-re  tliere  was  no  subtreasury:  and 
in  1907  authority  was  also  given  for  the  de- 
posit of  customs  receipts  in  national  banks. 
Subtreasuries  are  established  at  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  subtreasury  system  is  a  survival  of 
mediipval  finance;  in  England  all  public  funds, 
and  in  France  and  Germany  the  greater  part, 
are  deposited  in  banks.  Although  government 
funds  arc  secure  umler  tiie  Aimrican  system, 
it  has  disadvantages,  as  large  amounts  of 
money  are  withdrawn  from  commercial  use, 
causing  at  times  a  stringency  in  the  money 
market.  In  so  far  as  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  has  power  to  make  deposits  in  banks, 
this  evil  is  lessened,  but  as  the  power  is  dis- 
cretionary, it  gives  the  Secretary  an  unfortu- 
nate  influence  upon  the  money  market. 

See  Bank.  Ckntkal;  Deposit  of  Public 
Finds:    IIkvente.  Sukpi.us. 

References:  A.  P.  Andrew,  "The  Treasury 
and  tlie  Banks  under  Secretary  Shaw"  in 
Quart.  Journ.  Eron.,  XXII  (litoV ) ,  51!)-5C8; 
D.  Kinley,  Independent  Treasury  of  the  U.  .S. 
(189.3),  liistoricai  and  discussion:  M.  S.  Wild- 
man,  "Inde|)eii(lent  Treasury  and  the  Hanks" 
in  Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  Annal.i, 
Nov.,  1010.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

SUBWAYS  AND  TUNNELS  FOR  CITY 
TRANSIT.  The  most  elliiient  and  popular 
form  of  rapid  transit  is  the  subway  line. 
In  1912  subways  wore  in  operation  in  Boston, 
New  York.  FMiiladelphia,  Berlin,  Paris,  London 
and  Buda|M-st. 

The  onormouH  cost  of  the  modern  subway 
line,  ranging  from  a  cost  per  mile  of  road. 
d(>ul>le  track,  of  two  miliion  (b)llars  to  four  mil- 
lion dollars,  makes  it  impossible  profitably  to 
install  this  method  of  rapid  transit  except 
where  extremely  heavy  traflic  pn-vails.  Hence 
private  capital  has  generally  been  reluctant 
to  embark  upon  this  sort  fif  ••nterprise. 

In  the  United  States  only  two  .subway  lines 
— that   in   Philadelphia  and  the  so-called   Mc- 


Adoo  system  under  the  Hudson — have  been 
constructed  by  private  capital,  the  other  roads 
having  been  built  by  the  respective  cities  upon 
their  corporate  credit.  Generally  speaking, 
it  seems  probable  that  subwaj's  in  the  future 
will  be  constructed  by  the  city  and  leased  to 
the  street  railway  company  operating  also  the 
surface  and  elevated  lines  (if  any)  already 
existing.  This  arrangement  enables  the  exist- 
ing transportation  system  to  use  a  subway  in 
the  most  effective  manner  by  diverting  to  it 
traffic  from  the  overcrowded  or  indirect  sur- 
face lines. 

New  Y'ork  City,  has  the  largest  subway  mil- 
eage in  this  country,  and  in  1012  embarked  up- 
on the  construction  of  an  ambitious  scheme  of 
additional  subways  to  be  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds secured  from  the  sale  of  city  bonds,  and 
to  be  leased  for  a  term  of  fifty  years  to  two 
corporations.  The  previous  city  subway, 
operated  by  the  Intcrborough  Transit  Com- 
pany, was  leased  by  the  city  to  this  corporation 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  completion, 
with  an  option  of  renewal  for  another  twenty- 
five  years,  the  company  agreeing  to  pay  to  the 
city  an  annual  rental  equal  to  the  interest  on 
the  city's  bonds  issued  for  construction  (but 
not  for  easements,  etc.),  and  a  sinking  fund 
of  1  per  cent  yearly  to  retire  the  bonds.  The 
Intcrborough  Company  was  required  by  the 
lease  to  provide,  at  its  own  expense,  the  elec- 
trical equipment  and  rolling  stock,  for  which  up 
to  1012  over  $26,000,000  had  been  expended. 

This  lease  was  abrogated  in  part  i)v  the 
■'Dual  System  Contracts"  referred  to  above,  en- 
tered into  for  the  construction  of  the  new  sub- 
way lines,  with  the  Intcrborough  Kapid  Tran- 
sit Company  and  the  New  York  Municipal 
Railroad  Corporation,  a  company  formed  in 
the  interest  of  tlie  Brooklyn  Kapid  Transit 
Company.  The  operating  contracts  made  with 
each  company  will  run  for  a  period  of  forty- 
nine  years  from  January  1,  1917,  and  apply 
to  all  subways  or  extensions,  whether  con- 
structed by  the  city  or  by  the  operating  com- 
pany, or  Ity  both  jointly,  including  the  exist- 
ing subway.  The  leases  for  the  extensions  of 
tlie  elevated  lines  run  for  eighty-five  years 
from  the  time  that  the  various  extensions  are 
put  into  operation.  In  the  operating  contracts, 
provisions  have  been  nnide  for  the  sharing  <if 
jtrofits  with  the  city  after  the  operating  com- 
panies have  paid  all  necessary  expenses  and 
taken  out  the  eciuivalcnt  of  their  existing  earn- 
ings on  the  old  lines.  This  is  to  be  accom- 
plished by  pooling  the  revenues  derived  from 
the  operation  of  all  (he  lines  (not  including 
the  Intcrborough  elevated  railroads  and  their 
«'xtensiona)  and  deducting  therefrom  each 
tpiarter  year  payments  to  be  made  on  acc<iunt 
of  the  operator  and  the  city  on  a  j)redeterinint  tl 
basis,  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  contracts. 

The  subway  lini's  in  Boston  are  constrjicted 
by  the  city  and  leased  to  a  private  company 
upon  terms  generally  similar  to  those  existing 
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in  Xow  York.  The  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  throii'::h  a  subsidiary  eorporation, 
constructed  a  subway  line  in  that  city  under 
a  perpetual  francliise.  It  seems  likely  that 
the  next  to  construct  a  subway  will  be  Chicago. 

See  MtTNiciPAL  Ownership;  Public  Serv- 
ice Corporations;  Street  Railroads;  Sub- 
ways AND  TuNNEXS;  and  under  Raiu{OADS, 

References:  A.  E.  Pinanski,  Street  Raihcay 
Problems  of  Metropolitan  Boston  (1908)  ;  B.  J. 
Arnold,  Report  on  the  Subway  Problem  of  Chi- 
cago (1911)  ;  Report  on  the  Pittsburg  Trans- 
portation Problem  (1910)  ;  Ford,  Bacon,  and 
Davis,  Report  on  the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Tran- 
sit Company  (1911)  ;  New  York  Public  Service 
Commission,  Xew  Subicays  for  Xew  York — the 
Dual  System  of  Rapid  Transit  (1913);  Tran- 
sit Commissioner,  City  of  Philadelphia,  Report 
(1913).  Thomas   Conway,  Jr. 

SUCCESSION  DUTIES.  These  duties  are 
practically  synonymous  with  inheritance  taxes. 
In  English  finance  this  duty  refers  specifically 
to  the  extension  of  the  legacy  duty  in  1853  to 
all  forms  of  realty  and  settled  personalty.  See 
Tax,  Inheritance,  D.  R.  D. 

SUEZ  CANAL.  The  Suez  Canal  was  begun 
in  1859  bj'  a  corporation  chartered  by  France 
and  was  opened  for  traffic  at  the  close  of 
1869.  The  waterway,  which  extends  from 
Port  Said  on  the  Mediterranean  to  Suez  at  the 


head  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  88  nautical  or  100 
statute  miles  in  length.  The  canal  is  at  sea 
level,  and  its  depth  is  at  present  34.4  feet. 
Tlie  cost  of  the  canal  up  to  the  time  of  its 
completion  was  about  $S(l.()()O,O00. 

The  British  Government  owns  176,602  shares 
of  the  400,000  shares  of  capital  stock,  which 
were  purchased  in  1875  by  the  Beaconsfield  min- 
istry of  Khedive  Ismail  for  $3,976,582,  and 
practically  controls  and  manages  the  canal. 
The  share  holders  have  latterly  received  over 
30  per  cent  per  annum  on  par  value. 

The  traffic  of  the  canal  has  risen  steadily 
from  the  beginning  and  continues  to  increase 
rapidly.  In  1880,  the  canal  was  used  by  2,026 
vessels  having  a  net  tonnage  of  3,057,421  tons; 
in  1910  by  4,533  vessels  whose  net  tonnage  was 
10,581,898  tons,  and  in  1912  by  5,373  vessels 
with  an  aggregate  net  tonnage  of  20,275,120. 
The  tolls  at  present  are  0.25  francs  per  net 
vessel  ton.  The  passenger  tolls  are  10  francs 
for  each  person  above  12  years  and  5  francs 
for  those  3  to  12  years  old.  The  receipts  in 
1912  were  135,720,000  francs. 

See  Canal  Diplomacy;  French  Panama 
Canal;  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaties;  Xica- 
RAUGUA  Canal  Policy;  Panama  Canal. 

References:  E.  R.  Johnson  in  Report  of  the 
Isthmian  Canal  Commission  (1899-1901),  Ap- 
pendix, Industrial  and  CommercieU  Val- 
ue of  an  Isthmian  Canal,  chaps,  xxi,  xxii. 

E.  R.  Johnson. 
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In  the  English  Colonies  in  America. — The 
suffrage  was  granted  on  very  different  terms 
in  the  several  colonies:  and,  despite  the  play 
of  nationalizing  influences  for  four  genera- 
tions, substantial  differences  still  persist.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  colonies  there  was  uni- 
formity in  confining  the  suffrage  to  males 
of  at  least  twenty-one  years  of  age.  In  the 
northern  colonies  there  were  no  discrimina- 
tions as  to  race;  but  at  least  four  of  the 
southern  colonies  in  the  seventeenth  century 
explicitly  confined  the  suffrage  to  whites.  Brit- 
ish citizenship  was  taken  for  granted  by  the 
law  of  most  of  the  colonies,  but  four  specifical- 
ly prescribed  it.  In  Xew  England  religious 
tests  were  insisted  upon  as  a  basis  for  a  per- 
son's being  "admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the 
colony."  and  immoral  behaviour  might  lead 
to  suspension  of  his  voting  privileges,  or  even 
to  his  permanent  disfranchisement.  Religious 
tests  of  one  form  or  another  were  applied  in 
several  of  the  colonies.  Thus,  the  ^lassa- 
chusetts  Bay  Colony,  by  a  law  of  1631,  "to 
the  end  that  the  body  of  the  freemen  may  be 
preserved  of  honest  and  good  men,"  prescribed 
that  "henceforth  no  man  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Commonwealth  but  such  as 
are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within 


the  limits  of  this  jurisdiction,"  and  despite 
the  protests  of  dissenters,  this  test  was  strict- 
ly exacted  for  more  than  thirty  years;  and 
when  pressure  from  the  Crown  necessitated  re- 
laxation, the  alternative  of  a  property  quali- 
fication was  placed  so  high  as  to  apply  to 
but  few.  Xew  Haven  also  required  that  voters 
be  members  of  the  orthodox  church.  South 
Carolina  voters  were  required  to  profess  the 
Christian  religion.  Quakers  were  specifically 
excluded  from  the  franchise  in  Massachusetts 
and  Plymouth,  while  in  other  colonies  they 
were  usually  debarred  by  their  unwillingness 
to  take  oaths,  and  Roman  Catholics  were  usual- 
ly not  allowed  to  vote. 

The  terms  "freeholder,"  "inhabitants,"  etc., 
in  early  suffrage  laws  implied  a  certain  per- 
manence of  residence;  in  some  colonial  laws 
this  was  plainly  insisted  upon,  the  term  vary- 
ing from  six  months  to  two  vears.  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  prop- 
erty qualification  came  to  be  introduced  in 
every  one  of  the  colonies.  Its  form  and  amount 
varied:  thus,  in  Xew  York  voters  for  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature 
were  required  to  be  freeholders  of  an  estate 
to  the  value  of  £40-,  but  in  X'ew  York  City 
and  Albany  the  suffrage  was  open  to  all  free- 
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men;  in  Virginia  the  voter  had  to  be  a  free- 
holder of  an  estate  of  at  least  fifty  acres  if 
there  were  no  house  upon  it,  or  twenty-five 
acres  with  a  house  of  at  least  twelve  fi-et 
square  upon  it,  and  there  were  different  qual- 
fications  for  town-dwellers;  in  Massachusetts, 
under  the  charter  of  1601  the  voter  had  to 
be  a  freeholder  of  an  estate  worth  at  least 
forty  sliillings  a  year,  or  the  owner  of  other 
property  to  the  value  of  £40  sterling.  A.  E. 
McKinley  says: 

[In  colonial  days,]  the  potenti.^l  voters  seem  to 
vary  from  ono-sixth  to  one-(iftii'th  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  tht'  aruial  number  of  voters  shows  almost 
an  ((lual  variation;  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
showing  at  times  only  two  per  cent  of  actual 
voters  amouK  the  population,  where  perhaps  sis- 
teen  per  cent  were  qualified  electors ;  and  New 
York  ("ity  and  ^■i^ginia  showing  the  far  larger  pro- 
pfirtion  of  eight  per  cent  of  the  populatii>n  as  ae- 
tual  voters.  .  .  .  Property  qualifleations.  poor 
means  of  communication,  large  election  districts, 
and  the  absence  of  party  organization  combined  to 
make  the  most  sharply  contested  elections  feeble  in 
their  effects  upon  the  community  as  compared  with 
the  widespread   suffrage  of  the  twentieth   century. 

The  Federal  Constitution. — In  the  Federal 
Convention,  in  1787,  it  was  soon  recognized 
that  the  attempt  to  impose  uniform  suffrage 
qualifications  for  the  electors  of  federal  of- 
ficers would  be  resented  as  a  needless  restric- 
tion upon  the  states,  which  might  imperil  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution.  Accordingly 
there  was  adopted  a  provision  which  accepted, 
as  a  basis  for  federal  election,  all  the  existing 
variety  of  suffrage  qualifications,  and  which 
left  their  future  modification  to  the  discretion 
of  the  individual  states.  It  was  prescribed 
that  the  electors  of  representatives  in  Congr»'Ss 
should  have  "the  qualifications  requisite  for 
electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the 
state  legislature"  (Art.  I,  Sec.  ii,  H  1).  In 
some  of  the  states  this  distinction  was  of 
significance.  Four  allowed  all  resident  free- 
men to  vote  provided  they  paid  taxes.  Such 
was  the  law  in  North  Carolina  for  electors 
of  members  of  the  lower  houses,  but  one  who 
would  vote  for  state  senator  must  own  a 
freehold  of  fifty  acres;  in  New  York  the  voter 
for  aHsenil)lyman  must  own  a  freehold  worth 
£20,  or  pay  rent  of  40  shillings,  and  have  paid 
taxes  to  the  state  during  the  previous  year; 
but  to  vote  for  senator  he  must  have  an  un- 
encumbered freehold  of  the  value  of  £100. 
In  every  one  of  the  original  states,  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  or  the  ownership  of  real  or 
personal  projierty  varying  in  amount  from 
.$;j.3  to  $200  was   recpiired. 

Extension  of  the  Suffrage:  Democratic  Move- 
ment. 'I'lie  tiist  Tii(>\  eiiieiit  fctwarcj  lirniiib-nini; 
the  sufTrape  came  from  the  democratizing  in- 
(luenceH  which  were  signal i/ed  by  .TefTerson's 
elr<'tion  in  IHOl.  In  c(im|>liaii(i'  wiOi  (be  new 
spirit,  the  states  grmlunlly  shortened  the  terms 
of  preliminary  residence  iijid  nbniisbed  prnpor- 
ty  (pinlifieatir>ns  for  voting:  the  la>tt  ilisap- 
peared  in  Loni-^inna  in  1H4r),  though  the  pay- 
ment of  a  poll  tav  continued  to  be  insisted 
uf)on    in   some  states.     In   the   middle  of   the 
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century  the  stress  which  the  abolitionists  laid 
upon  the  "rights  of  man"  led  in  the  northern 
states  to  the  sweeping  away  of  barriers  to  the 
suffrage. 

Negro  Suffrage. — The  second  great  extension 
came  in  the  grant  of  the  ballot  to  the  negro 
as  a  result  of  the  civil  war  (see  Fifteenth 
Amendment).  Partly  on  the  plea  that  the 
ballot  was  needed  by  the  negro  to  protect  his 
own  riglits,  and  partly  to  secure  to  the  Re- 
publican party  control  in  the  South,  by  a 
strange  alliance  of  humanitarians  like  Sumner 
and  politicians  of  the  type  of  Thaddeus  Ste- 
vens, there  was  forced  into  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Act,  passed  over  tlie  President's  veto, 
March  2,  1867,  a  requirement  that  each  of  tlie 
states  which  had  been  in  revolt  must  remain 
under  military  rule  until  a  state  convention, 
chosen  by  loyal  electors  without  regard  to 
race  or  color,  should  frame  a  state  constitu- 
tion and  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
(see  FoiKTEENTii  Amkndmext:  Recon- 
struction). Upon  the  states  which  did  not 
pr()i7i])tly  comply  with  this  requirement  there 
was  imposed  the  further  condition  for  read- 
mission  that  they  ratify  also  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  which  forbade  the  denying  of 
suffrage  rights  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
"on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  consid- 
tion  of  servitude."  Inasmuch  as  until  their 
disabilities  should  be  removed  by  Congress,  the 
leading  white  citizens  at  the  South  were 
disfranchised  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
control  was  thus  brought  into  the  hands  of 
ignorant  freedmen,  largely  under  the  guidance 
of  self-seeking  whites  from  the  north.  An 
orgy  of  misgovernment  and  reckless  finance 
followed.  Gradually,  largely  by  intimidation 
if  not  by  force  or  fraud,  the  negro's  influence 
was  cut  down,  and  in  less  than  a  dozen  years 
from  Lee's  surrender  the  former  leaders  re- 
gained dominance  in  all  the  states  which  had 
been  in  revolt,  the  President  being  no  longer 
willing  to  bolster  up  "carpet-bagger"  (see) 
governments  by  federal  troops  (see  Negro 
SfrrRAnF;) . 

Woman  Suffrage.— The  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage to  women  early  found  advocates  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  Union  but  it  was  first  given 
full  eireef  in  western  frontier  stat«'s.  in  most  of 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
consisted  of  males.  The  first  states  to  intro- 
duce "equal  suflTrage"  were  Wyoming  (ISGO), 
Colorado  (1803).  Utah  (1S06),  and  Idaho 
(lf<0(!).  For  several  vears  wonii'ii  v<ited  in 
the  territory  of  Washington,  under  a  law 
which  was  later  (1S87)  declared  unconstitu- 
tioiuil  b(>eaus«>  of  a  fe.'miial  defect  in  its 
title.  In  imo  a  constituf ional  amendment  was 
ratified  which  gave  the  sufTrnge  to  women  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  men.  In  1011  the  voters 
of  California  by  a  small  majority  ratified  an 
amendment  establishing  equal  sufTrnge  for 
men  and  women.  In  Kansas  where  women  have 
bad  for  some  ycar.s  the  vote  in  local  elections 
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and   have   been   clijrible   for   municipal    offices,  |  another,  in  a  dozen  states.     Federal  law  has 

lielped  indirectly  toward  dccreasinjj  tlie  num- 
ber of  illiterate  voters,  since  tiie  naturalization 
act  of  1!)()6  requires  that  the  applicant's  peti- 
tion shall  be  siofned  by  him  in  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  that  at  the  time  of  taking  out 
his  final  papers  he  shall  be  able  to  speak  the 
English  language  (see  Citizenship;  Naturau- 

ZATIO.N). 

Tests  in  the  South.— Soon  after  the  donii- 
nance  of  the  whites  in  the  government  of  the 
southern  states  was  reestablished,  a  movement 
arose  to  assure  the  permanence  of  white  rule 
by  law  instead  of  by  force,  intimidation  or 
fraud.  In  states  like  Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina,  where  the  whites  and  negroes  were 
in  the  ratio  of  two  to  three,  this  meant  the 
elimination  of  the  greater  part  of  the  negro 
vote.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  constitu- 
tional amendments  which  combine  various 
optional  qualifications.  Thus  a  convention 
in  :Mississippi,  1890,  drafted  a  new  constitation, 
and — in  spite  of  the  existing  constitution's 
prohibition  of  such  action — proceeded  to  or- 
dain and  establish  it,  without  referring  it  to 
the  people  for  ratification.  Thousands  of  negro 
voters  had  already  been  kept  from  the  polls 
by  the  working  of  a  new  registration  law. 
But  the  new  constitution  introduced  two 
novelties.  Besides  requiring  that  the  would-be 
voter  be  registered  and  payer  of  a  poll  tax, 
it  was  stipulated  that  after  January  1,  18v;t2, 
'he  must  be  able  either  to  read  any  portion 
of  the  Constitution,  or  to  understand  it  when 
read  to  him,  or  give  a  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion thereof.  Registration  officers  throughout 
the  state  were  whites,  and  the  exclusion  of 
the  great  mass  of  negro  voters  from  any  con- 
siderable share  in  politics  was  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. 

In  succession,  other  southern  states  have 
approached  the  problem  of  eliminating  the 
negro  vote,  each  profiting  by  the  experience 
of  its  predecessors.  Thus,  in  1895  the  South 
Carolina  convention  provided  that  the  voter 
must  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  section  of 
th»  Constitution,  or  prove  that  he  owns  and  has 
during  the  previous  year  paid  taxes  on  proper- 
ty assessed  at  $300  or  more.  The  Louisiana  con- 
stitution of  1898  incorporated  a  taxpaying 
qualification  like  that  of  South  Carolina;  a 
second  option  was  an  educational  test,  the 
would-be  voter  being  required  to  write  out 
a  specified  form  of  application,  about  75  words 
in  length:  for  applicants  kept  from  the  polls 
by  these  tests  Louisiana  presented  her  own 
discriminating  test — that  during  the  next 
three  and  a  half  months  after  the  ratification 
of  this  amendment,  any  man  might  get  his 
name  permanently  upon  the  voter's  list  who 
could  prove  that  he  had  been  a  legal  voter  in 
any  state  of  the  Union  on  January  1,  1867, 
"or  that  he  is  the  son  or  grandson  of  some 
such  person" ;  29,198  men  became  permanent 
voters   of   Louisiana   by   taking   advantage    of 


a  constitutional  amendment  ratified  in  1912 
extended  tlie  sutlrage  to  women  on  the  same 
terms  as  men.  In  l.tl2  Arizona  and  Oregon 
also  were  added  to  the  list  of  equal-sullrage 
states,  and  in  1913  the  legislature  of  Illinois 
granted  the  suffrage  to  women  for  statutory 
offices.  In  about  half  the  states  of  the  Union 
women  may  vote  in  the  election  of  school  of- 
ficers; in  a  few,  women  who  are  taxpayers 
are   allowed   to   vote   upon   financial   measures 

(see   WOM.\N   SUFFRAGK). 

Restriction  of  the  Suffrage:  Citizenship  Re- 
quired.— But  tlie  evolution  of  the  suffrage  in 
America  has  been  in  the  way  of  restriction  as 
well  as  of  extension.  Gradually  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  states  have  come  to  require 
that  their  voters  shall  be  full-fledged  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Yet  in  about  ten  states, 
including  those  which  are  most  eager  to  at- 
tract immigrants  as  agricultural  laborers,  the 
suffrage  is  granted  to  the  newcomer  after  a 
residence  within  the  state  of  from  six  months 
to  a  year,  and  a  declaration  of  his  intention 
to  become  a  citizen.  But  such  a  voter  has  not 
renounced  his  allegiance  to  his  native  land,  nor 
sworn  allegiance  to  the  United  States;  thus 
the  strange  anomaly  is  presented  that  he  might 
today  be  taking  part  in  the  election  of  officers 
of  the  national  Government,  and  tomorrow  the 
L^nited  States  might  be  brought  into  strained 
diplomatic  relations  with  his  native  country 
over  some  question  relating  to  his  citizenship. 
In  1859  a  constitutional  amendment  was  rati- 
fied by  Massachusetts  which  required  that  no 
foreign-born  citizen  should  be  entitled  to  vote 
in  that  commonwealth  until  the  end  of  tw'o 
years  after  he  had  completed  his  naturaliza- 
tion. This  caused  grave  apprehension  and  re- 
sentment, particularly  among  the  German- 
Americans;  their  influence  in  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  1860  succeeded  in  forcing  into  the 
Republican  platform  a  condemnation  of  such 
restrictions,  and  is  alleged  to  have  turned  the 
scale  in  favor  of  the  nomination  of  Lincoln 
rather  than  Seward  or  Banks,  who  were  be- 
lieved to  be  sympathetic  toward  such  nativist 
legislation. 

Educational  Tests. — ^Tn  requiring  educational 
qualifications,  the  desire  to  raise  the  voter's 
plane  of  intelligence  has  sometimes  been 
associated  with  motives  which  were  less  noble. 
Thus,  when  Connecticut  (1854)  and  Massa- 
chusetts (1856)  took  the  lead  in  requiring  that 
a  voter  be  able  to  read  the  Constitution  and 
(in  Massachusetts)  write  his  own  name,  the 
action  was  taken  in  the  heat  of  the  Know- 
Xothing  excitement  (see  American  Party), 
and  its  prime  object  was  to  delay  and  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  foreign-born  in  state  and 
national  politics.  After  the  nativist  move- 
ment subsided,  educational  qualifications  for 
the  suffrage  continued  to  win  their  way  on 
their  own  merits,  until  reading  and  writing 
tests  have  come  to  be  applied,  in  one  form  or 
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this  ''son-or-grandson"  clause — a  peculiarly 
American  form  of  hereditary  aristocracy.  In 
1901  Alabama  contributed  her  novel  invention 
in  a  "good  character"  qualification  which  has 
been  imitated  by  Virginia.  The  result  of  these 
various  restrictions  has  been  to  disfranchise 
practically  all  the  blacks  and  from  30,000  to 
60,000  whites  in  each  of  the  states  where  such 
tests  have  been  applied.  The  total  vote  cast 
in  the  three  states,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  fell  from  492,357  in  1870  to 
177,822  in  1900,  despite  the  fact  that  the  ag- 
gregate population  of  the  three  states  between 
the  years  1880  and  1900  increased  forty  per 
cent.  In  1870  the  Republicans  ])olk«d  91,780 
votes  in  South  Carolina;  in  1908  they  polled 
3,9G3. 

It  is  suflRciently  obvious  that  these  disfran- 
chising  devices   are   contrary   to  the  spirit   of 


statistics  of  the  congressional  election  of  Xo- 
vember  8,  1910,  the  year  of  a  federal  census. 
On  that  date  the  number  of  votes  actually  cast 
for  Congressmen  bore  the  following  ratios  to 
the  population  of  these  representative  states: 
Utah,  1  to  4;  Oregon,  1  to  6;  Massachusetts, 
1  to  8;  South  Carolina,  1  to  50;  Mississippi, 
1  to  75.  Woman  suffrage  accounts  for  the 
large  proportion  of  voters  in  Utah;  in  Oregon 
intense  interest  in  local  issues  called  out  a 
heavy  vote.  In  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi 
the  very  small  vote  is  to  be  accounted  for  not 
only  by  the  restrictive  qualifications,  but  by  tlie 
fact  that  these  states  were  so  under  the  domi- 
nance of  one  political  party  as  to  make  voting 
by  its  opponents  hopeless  and  by  its  adherents 
of  little  interest,  especially  as  the  issue,  as 
between  candidates  for  the  several  offices,  had 
already  been  settled  at  the  primaries.    The  in- 


the    Fourteenth    and    Fifteenth    Amendments    difference  to  political  interests  and  responsibil- 
(see),  yet  no  attempt  has  succeeded  in  getting    ities  which  such  conditions  produce  is  a  seri- 


from  the  Supreme  Court  a  decision  upon  the 
direct  issue  of  their  constitutionality.  In 
Williams  vs.  Mississippi  (170  U.  S.  213)  it 
was  declared  that  the  suffrage  qualifications  in 
the  Mississippi  constitution  "do  not  on  their 
face  discriminate  between  the  white  and  negro 
races,  and  do  not  amount  to  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law  secured  by  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution : 
and  it  has  not  been  shown  that  their  actual 
administration  was  evil,  but  only  tliat  evil  was 
possible  under  them."  In  Giles  vs.  Harris 
(189  U.  S.  474)  the  court  declared:  "Relief 
from  a  great  political  wrong,  if  done  as  al- 
leged, by  the  people  of  a  state  or  by  the  state 
itself,  must  be  given  by  them,  or  by  the  legis- 
lative and  political  dei)artments  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States."  If  the  penalties 
for  disfrancliiscinrnt  decreed  by  the  I'ourti-eiitii 
Amendment  were  enforced,  it  would  mean  tlii' 
loss  of  at  least  three  representatives  in  Con- 
gress to  such  a  state  as  Louisiana  or  Mississip- 
pi. But  Congress  is  not  likely  to  take  ujion 
itself  the  enforcement  of  the  jienalty,  for  the 
ratification  of  those  amendments  was  pnxured 
only  by  counting  tlie  vote  of  states  which  acted 
under  duress,  and  the  requirement  of  sndi  rati- 
fication as  a  prere(piisite  fo  ri-iidiiiissioii  is 
considered  to  have  been  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tionality. Moreover,  serious  doubt  has  been 
growing  as  to  both  the  justice  ami  tlie  ex- 
pediency of  the  suffrage  conditions  wliicli  were 
forced  upon  the  southern  states.  The  fore- 
most leaders  among  (he  n«'groes  themselves 
have  avowed  tlieir  ap|)rovaI  of  l)otli  property 
and  educational  tests,  if  fairly  administered, 
since  «'nch  of  them  would  serve  as  a  spur 
to  greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  negrcx-s  in 
thrift  and  in  education  {srr  StUiun  Si|-|-K,\<iK) . 
Proportion  of  Voters  to  Population. — As  a 
result  of  the  varying  suffrage  tests,  (he  pro- 
portion of  the  population  who  are  entitled  to 
vote  differs  very  wirjely  in  (he  several  s(ates. 
Striking  evidence  of  this  may  be  seen   in   the 
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ous  menace  to  the  progress  of  the  South,  and 
to  that  of  the  country  as  well,  for  in  Congress 
there  remains  uncurtailed  the  representation 
of  states  where  one  party  has  been  virtually 
shut  out  of  all  influence,  and  where  the  other 
party  fails  to  call  forth  in  the  rank  and 
file  of  its  adherents  an  alert  or  intelligent  in- 
terest in  national  or  even  state  politics  (see 
Voting,  Compilsohv)  . 

Suffrage  in  the  Territories  and  Dependencies. 
— In  the  organized  territories  (sec)  of  the 
United  States,  the  suffrage  has  been  regulated 
by  the  ])eople  of  the  several  territories,  subject 
to  such  restrictions  as  Congress  chose  to  pre- 
scribe. Thus,  before  their  admission  as  states, 
Wyoming,  Utah,  and  Washington  all  gave 
themselves  woman  suffrage.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (see)  white  tax-payers  were  allowed 
to  vote  for  the  local  officers  from  1802  to  1S55; 
the  tax-paying  qualification  was  then  removed; 
in  1867  the  suffrage  Avas  extended  to  adult 
male  citizens,  whether  white  or  black,  not  dis- 
qualified by  the  l-'ourttn-nt li  Aineiidment.  Hut 
government  of  the  nation's  capital  by  an  elec- 
torate largely  made  up  of  illiterate  negroes 
proved  so  fruitful  of  extravagance,  inefficiency 
and  dishonesty  that  by  the  act  of  1874  all 
rights  of  suffrage  were  taken  away  from  the 
residents  of  the  District,  the  executive  power 
in  its  government  being  then  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  commissioners  appointed 
i>v  the  President. 

The  war  with  Spain  forced  upon  the  United 
S(a(es  eom]ili(ated  suffrage  problems  in  or- 
ganizing goveiiuuent  in  its  new  ilependencies. 
Although  the  Repuldic  of  Hawaii  had  pre- 
scribed a  substantial  jnoperty  qualifica(ion  for 
elect(us  of  members  of  the  senate  the  organic 
act  (1900)  swept  that  conservative  restriction 
aside,  and  g.tve  (he  ballot  to  nil  duly  registered 
citizens  of  (he  United  Sta(»'s,  who  have  been 
resident  in  the  islands  not  less  than  one  year, 
who  have  a((ained  (he  age  of  (weiity  one  years, 
and  arc  able  to  speak,  read  and  write  cither  the 
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English  or  Hawaiian  language.  The  Japanese 
and  Chinese,  who  constitute  a  large  majority 
of  the  population,  are  thus  excluded,  and  as 
the  Hawaiians  show  a  tendency  to  decrease, 
political  control  is  becoming  more  centralized 
in  the  hands  of  persons  of  American  descent 
(see  Citizenship  in  United  States). 

In  Porto  Rico  {see)  at  first  the  electoral 
franchise  was  conferred  ujion  male  citizens  of 
Porto  Rico,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years 
and  upwards,  who  should  have  been  resident  in 
the  island  for  one  year,  subject,  as  in  South 
Carolina,  to  an  option  between  an  educational 
and  a  property  test.  But  the  law  of  1904 
swept  aside  the  property  qualification  and  pro- 
vided that  after  190G  no  person  should  be  al- 
lowed to  register  unless  he  could  read  and 
write,  although  those  who  should  be  voters  at 
that  date  were  to  continue  to  enjoy  that  priv- 
ilege. The  entire  control  of  elections  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  council, 
appointed  by  the  President. 

In  the  Philippine  Islands  {see)  the  elective 
principle  was  first  introduced  in  municipal 
government.  In  1907  President  Roosevelt,  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  1902,  directed  that 
a  call  be  issvied  for  a  general  election  of  dele- 
gates to  a  Philippine  assembly,  to  constitute 
the  lower  house  of  the  territorial  legislature, 
the  upper  house  being  the  appointive  Philip- 
pine commission.  The  right  of  representation 
was  not  accorded  to  the  Moros  or  other  non- 
Christian  tribes ;  and  each  voter  was  required 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance,  be  the  owner  of 
property  or  a  taxpayer,  or  be  able  to  read, 
write  and  speak  English  or  Spanish. 

The  enactment  of  these  laWs  for  the  new 
dependencies  called  forth  a  storm  of  protest 
from  theorists  and  from  partisan  politicians. 
Democrats  and  doctrinaires  united  in  denounc- 
ing the  Republican  administration  for  forcirig 
upon  the  insular  possessions  a  rule  which  vio- 
lated the  principle  of  government  by  consent 
of  the  governed  {see  Imperialism).  The  Re- 
publicans who  were  responsible  for  these  mea- 
sures insisted  that  they  had  been  framed  with 
benevolent  consideration  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  backward  peoples  of  the  islands,  and 
that  criticism  of  such  restrictive  suff'rage  quali- 
fications came  with  peculiarly  ill  grace  from 
Democrats  who  in  the  southern  states  had  in 
these  very  years  sanctioned  practices  and  con- 
stitutional devices  which  had  deprived  of  the 
ballot  hundreds  of  thousands  of  United  States 
citizens  {see  Depexdexcies  of  the  United 
States ) . 

Basis  of  Suffrage. — Such  mutual  charges  of 
inconsistency  force  the  facing  of  the  question, 
what  is  the  basis  of  the  suff'rage.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  the  counting  of  heads  has 
displaced  the  breaking  of  heads  as  a  mode  of 
determining  in  whose  control  government  shall 
be  placed,  and  at  a  given  time,  each  commun- 
ity's answer  to  the  question  whose  heads  shall 
be  counted  is  its  determination  as  to  the  basis 


of  the  sufi'ragc.  That  the  suffrage  cannot  be 
a  natural  right  {see)  is  obvious  from  the  fact 
tliat  no  community  can  ever  enfrancliise  all  its 
citizens.  There  is  no  political  unit  in  wliich 
at  least  two-fifths  of  its  citizens  are  not  de- 
nied a  right  to  a  voice  in  determining  matters 
of  its  government  for  the  reason  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  law  they  are  infants.  Their  ex- 
clusion is  on  the  ground  that  their  participa- 
tion in  government  would  be  for  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  state.  And  precisely  that  test 
is  to  be  applied  in  the  case  of  other  excluded 
classes.  The  pauper,  as  a  dependent,  is  not 
allowed  a  vote  in  determining  the  government 
ujion  which  he  is  a  burden,  and  to  wliich  he 
can  contribute  nothing;  the  criminal,  by  his 
own  anti-social  acts,  has  given  proof  of  his 
unfitness  for  the  exercise  of  voting  privileges. 
Tliese  plainly  recognized  facts  make  it  evident 
that  the  suffrage  is  a  privilege,  the  extension 
of  which  to  any  excluded  class  is  a  question 
of  political  expediency, — a  question  of  the  pro- 
bable effects  of  the  proposed  change  for  the 
good  or  ill  of  the  state,  under  given  condi- 
tions. The  norms  which  may  properly  be 
applied  in  one  community  or  generation  may 
be  utterly  inappropriate  under  changed  condi- 
tions. In  the  twentieth  century  a  church-mem- 
bership test  as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage 
would  be  preposterous ;  yet,  if  the  early  history 
of  colonial  development  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
(see)  and  in  the  more  liberal-minded  Rhode 
Island  (see)  be  compared,  basis  may  be 
found  for  the  belief  that  the  Puritans  of  the 
former  colony  showed  quite  as  much  political 
sagacity  as  religious  bigotry  in  their  derided 
law  of  1631. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  ever-present  danger 
that  the  group  of  persons  in  any  community  to 
which  for  the  time  being  the  suffrage  is  eon- 
fined  will  look  upon  their  own  interests  as 
coincident  with  those  of  the  state,  and  will 
exercies  the  suffrage  in  a  selfish  class  spirit. 
History  affords  abundant  illustrations  of  oli- 
garchies, which  came  to  disaster  for  this  very 
reason.  As  intelligence  becomes  more  widely 
diffused,  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of  a 
broadening  suffrage.  Stability  is  given  to  the 
political  structure  by  extending  its  base;  the 
narrowness  of  class  rule  is  prevented;  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  many  secure  great- 
er recognition;  and  men  and  measures  are 
given  the  more  loyal  obedience,  where  it  is  felt 
that  their  authority  rests  upon  the  vote  of 
the  majority.  Nevertheless,  to  any  excluded 
group's  demand  for  the  ballot,  sound  logic 
must  ever  propound  two  questions — in  what 
ways  and  to  what  extent  does  the  present  ex- 
clusion injure  this  group  of  citizens;  and  in 
what  ways  and  to  what  extent  would  their 
enfranchisement  inure  to  the  advantage  of  the 
state.  In  the  opinion  of  most  careful  stud- 
ents of  existing  conditions,  the  restrictions 
upon  the  suffrage  in  the  insular  dependencies 
of  the  United  States  are  no  more  severe  thaq 
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is  necessitated  by  the  illiteracy  and  utter  in-  Scope  of  the  Suffrage. — Aside  from  the  quea- 
experience  in  self-governnifnt  of  the  great  tion,  who  may  vote  in  a  given  community, 
mass  of  the  people.  The  tolerance  which  has  there  remains  tlio  inquiry,  what  is  the  scope  of 
been  shown  for  the  limitations  imposed  upon  i  power,  the  range  of  decision  controlled  by  the 
the    suffrage    by    recent   constitutional    amend-     voter.      Some    of    tlie    earliest    American    state 


ments   in   the   southern   states   is   due   in   con- 


constitutions    gave    the   election    of    most    im- 


siderable  measure  to  a  growing  doubt  in  the  ^  portant  officers,  such  as  governors  and  judges, 
minds  of  tlioughtful  men.  whetlier  tiie  thrust-  j  not  to  the  voters  but  to  the  representative 
ing  of  the  ballot  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  ■  legislature,  just  as  the  Federal  Constitution 
negroes  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  a  wrong  made  that  disposition  of  the  election  of  Sen- 
to  the  freedmen  themselves,  and  an  unjustified  ators  (Art.  I,  Sec.  iii,  U  1).  The  democratiz- 
cause  of  dissension  to  the  states  upon  which  it  ing  movement,  which  came  at  the  end  of  the 
was  imposed.  The  tendency  in  tiie  country  at  eighteentli  century,  soon  transferred  most  of 
large  seems  now  to  be  to  recognize  that  the  tliese  elections  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people; 
public  interest  requires  the  drawing  more  the  legislature's  election  of  judges  in  Rhode 
closely  the  restrictions  upon  the  suffrage  by  Island  is  a  discredited  survival  of  the  older 
giving  the  ballot  only  to  those  who  are  citizens  system.  In  later  years  distrust  of  legislatures 
of  the  United  States,  and  who  have  enough  hecame  widespread,  and  the  idea  became  pre- 
of  the  rudiments  of  education  to  enable  them  valent  that  safe  and  responsible  government 
to  look  out  for  their  own  interests.  Yet  there  was  best  to  be  secured  by  making  as  large  a 
is  a  prospect  that  the  effect  of  such  restric-  proportion  as  possible  of  the  public's  servants 
tions  in  the  future  will  be  more  than  offset  by  elective,  for  short  terms  of  office.  In  the  last 
a  widening  of  the  electorate.  The  "new  wo-  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  growing  leg- 
man," who  has  establislied  lier  place  in  eduia-  islative  abuses  led  to  a  vigorous  agitation  for 
tion,  in  industry  and  in  the  professions,  is  ,  direct  legislation,  and  to  the  gradual  adoption 
making  progress  in  convincing  the  present  |  of  the  initiative  and  referendum.  As  a  result 
holders  of  the  ballot  that  her  admission  to  the  I  the  task  devolved  upon  the  voter  has  been 
suffrage  will  work  for  the  advantage  of  the  ;  greatly  extended  and  complicated.  On  the 
state.  i  i)allot,  November  5,  1912,  the  Oregon  voter  was 

Differing  Electorate. — In  nearly  all  of  the  i  expected  to  express  his  choice  between  177 
states  the  suffrage  requirements  are  uniform  :  candidates  for  the  filling  of  44  offices,  and  then 
for  electors  of  every  officer  to  be  voted  for  in  j  to  vote  yes  or  no  upon  37  projects  of  direct 
that  state.  The  one  great  exception  is  allowing  I  legislation,  including  14  constitutional  anu-nd- 
women  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  boards  or  [  ments.  Against  such  a  strain  upon  the  suf- 
committees  which  control  the  schools.  In  frage  the  reaction  is  already  making  itself 
Rhode  Island  there  still  survives  a  law  that  no  felt.  The  multiplication  of  elective  offices  with 
person  may  vote  for  the  election  of  any  mem-  |  the  purpose  of  securing  responsible  government 
her  of  a  city  council,  or  upon  any  measure  has  defeated  its  own  object;  for  the  voter,  un- 
of  municipal  finance,  unless  he  shall  have  paid,  ai)le  to  discriminate  among  so  many  men  whom 
the  previous  year,  a  tax  upon  his  property  he  does  not  know,  has  been  forced  to  vote 
therein  valued  at  least  at  .$1.34.  A  tax  on  so  Iilindly  by  party  label.  In  city  government  it 
trilling  a  valuation  affords  no  guarantee  of  the     first  came  to  be  appreciated  tliat  better  results 


financial  responsibility  of  the  voters,  for — like 
the  poll  tax  (tirr)  in  states  where  its  payment 
is  required  as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage — 
the  law  is  easily  evaded,  or  the  payment  of  tiie 
tax  is  taken  care  of  by  political  friends  of  the 
indigent  voter.  In  Knglaiid.  and  to  a  still 
greater  extent  in  fiermany.  the  mnnieipal  as 
contrasted  witli  the  parliamentary  suffrage  is 
HO  restricted  as  to  exclude  entirely  or  render 
n«'gligible  in  effect  the  vote  of  great  classes  in 
the  city's  po[inlntion.  In  the  United  States, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  vote  of  the  slum-dweller, 
the  corner  loafer,  the  household  servant  weighs 


might  be  secured  by  focussing  the  voters's 
attention  upon  fewer  men.  and  making  those 
few  responsible  for  minor  officials  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  them.  The  same  logic  holds  as  to 
the  initiative  (ftcc)  and  referendum  (srr )  : 
the  best  results  are  not  to  be  expected  if  the 
voter's  attention  is  distracted  by  too  many 
diverse  projects.  Simplification  of  the  voter's 
task  has  been  accomi>lished  in  some  degree  by 
lengthening  the  terms  of  elective  office,  and  by 
assigning  state  and  local  elections  to  different 
days.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  more 
drastic    remedies.      Thus,    in    Oregon    in    1010 


as  miuli  as  that  of  the  city's  heaviest  tax-payer  strong  support  was  given  a  projiosal  to  reduce 

or   most    distinguished    citizen.      AnH-rican    de-  (lie  number  of  ofiices  on  which  the  elector  would 

mocracy   is   not  disposed   to  tolerate  the   rein-  vote  in  a  state  general  election  from  the  pres- 
trodiiction    of    property    (pialifications.      This  '  ent  number    (22   to  .30)    to  from   five  to  eight, 

contrast  in  the  political   influence,  tlirougli  the  nnd   to  set  a   low  maximum  to  the  number  of 

ballot,  of  the  propertied  rlnss  in   England  and  direct   legislation   projects   which   may   appear 

flerjnany  as  comjiared  with  America  must  ron-  upon  the  same  ballot.     For  experience  is  mak- 

Btantly  be  btirne  in  mind  in  any  critical  study  ing    it    increasingly    clear    that    the    "people's 


of  the  problem  of  municipal  government  in  the 
several  countries. 
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rule"  movement  and  the  "short  ballot"  move- 
ment must  be  united. 
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Women    may    vote    at 
school   elections    in   any 
disirict,      unless,      upon 
petition    of    a    majority 
of    the   qualilied    voters, 
woman    suffrage   Is   sus- 
pended  in  that  district. 

Women          tax-payers 
may    vote    on    a    propo- 
sition   to    raise    money 
by    tax    or    assessment. 
Women     may     voti-     in 
school    elections   on    the 
same  terms  as  men. 
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to    referendum. 
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or  personal  property  as- 
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(Negative:— The  right 
of    any    citizen    to    vote 
shall   not   be   restri<ted, 
altridged     or     impaired, 
on    account   of   religion, 
race,  language  or  color, 
or    inability    to    speak, 
read  or  write   the   Eng- 
lish    or     Spanisli     lan- 
guages.) 

A.*    Read    and    write 
any  section  of  Const.,  in 
Knglish. 

I-egislature       authori- 
zed  to   establish   an   ed- 
ucational  test. 
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Male,  21  years  of  age. 
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ilized persons  of  Indian 
descent,    who   have    sev- 
ered tribal  relations  two 
years  preceding  election. 
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Women    may   vote   for 
memlxMs  of  the  board  of 
education   and   upon   no 
other  (piestions. 

All      female     citizens, 
providing   like  (lualiilca- 
tions    of    nuili>    electors 
may  vote  at  school  dis- 
trict elections  or   meet- 
ings. 
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led to  vote  .Ian.  1,  1860, 
in    any    state,    or    wlio 
then     resided     in     some 
foreign    njition,    and    uo 
lineal       descendant       of 
such     person     shiill     be 
denied  the  riglit  to  vote 
because    of    inability    to 
read    and    write    Const. 
(  Held     unconstitutional 
by    a    U.    S.     Dist.    Ct., 
in  a  case  Involving  dis- 
crimination           against 
person     of     negro     de- 
scent.) 
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To    vote    in    a    school 
election,       the       elector 
must    have    property    in 
tlio    district,    or    be   the 
liead  of  a  family  having 
clilldren   of   school   age. 

If  22  years  of  age  and 
upwards       must       have 
paid    within    2    years    a 
state  or  county  tax  as- 
sessed   at    least   2    mos., 
and  paid  at  least  1  mo., 
before    the    election. 

In    order    to    vote    In 
elections      of     tlie      city 
council  or  on  any  propo- 
sition   to    impose    a    tax 
a  person  must  have   isiid 
taxes  on  property  t  lere 
assessed     for     at     least 
1134.         A     scluxd     tax 
($1.00)  Is  assessed  annu- 
ally upon  every  person 
eliL'ilde  to  register. 
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any     section     of     Okla. 
Constitution. 
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Male.  21  years  of  age. 
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Women    may    vote    at 
any  election  held  solely 
for  school  purposes. 
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Women    may    vote    on 
matters     pertaining     to 
schools    and    school    af- 
fairs. 
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Tax    or    Property   Tests 

Payment    fi    mos.,    Iie- 
I'ore  any  election  of  any 
poll       tax       then       due. 
Proof  of  payment  of  all 
taxes    assessed     against 
him    and    payable    (lur- 
ing tlie  previous  year. 

H.*       Proof     that     he 
owns  and  has  paid  t;ixes 
during      the       previous 
year   on    jiroperty    in   S. 
C.,    assessed    at    $.'iOO   or 
more. 

Proof  tliat  he  has  paid 
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against  him.     All  adult 
male  citizens  are  subject 
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Payment    of    poll    tax 
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election    levying    a    s  le- 
cial  tax  or  creating  In- 
debtedness. 
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cure life  registration  as 
voters,     aiipiicants     had 
to    r(>ad    any    section    of 
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stand    and     explain     it, 
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Male,  21  years  of  age. 

Male,  21  years  of  age. 
Citizen     of    U.     S.,     or 
alien   who  has   declared 
intention,  resident  1  yr. 
in    U.   S. 

Male,  21  years  of  age. 
Citizen  of  U.  S. 

Male,  21  years  of  age. 
Citizen  of  U.  S. ;  alien 
wlio,    6    mos.    before    an 
election,     has     declared 
liis  intention. 

Citizen    of    TI.    S.,    21 
years  of  age.     Naturali- 
zation   completed    90    d. 
prior   to   election. 
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SUFFRAGE  IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES 


See  Ballot;  Ballot,  Short;  Election*  Sys- 
tem IX  TiiK  United  States;  Polls;  Vqteksj 
Registration  of;  Woman  Suffrage. 

References:  F.  R.  Mechem,  Law  of  Public 
Offices  and  Officers  (1890),  ch.  v;  M.  11. 
Throop,  Law  Nclatiii(r  to  Public  Officers 
(1802),  ch.  ix;  G.  W.  McCrary,  Am.  Law  of 
Klcctions  (4th  ed..  18i)7 1  ;  D.  C.  MacMillan, 
Elective  Franchise  in  the  V.  8.  (rev.  ed., 
189S)  ;  D.  S.  Remscn.  Suffrage  and  the  Ballot 
(1S92);  A.  E.  McKinlcy,  Suffrage  Franchise 
in  the  Thirteen  English  Colonies  (1!)05); 
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149-166,  "The  Exercise  of  the  Suffrage"  in 
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George  H.   Haynes 

SUFFRAGE   IN  EUROPEAN  COUNTRIES. 

Tendency. — The  article  confines  itself  primarily 
to  the  suffrage  qualifications  now  in  force  for 
the  election  of  members  of  the  more  popular 
branch  of  the  national  legislatures  of  the 
several  European  countries.  Throughout  all 
of  the  European  countries  there  has  been  a 
steady  movement  toward  a  liberalizing  of  the 
suffrage,  and  for  many  of  the  countries  this 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  proceeded  (1) 
from  qualifications  which  confined  the  control 
of  elections  to  the  upper  classes,  (2)  to  a  re- 
duction of  qualifications  which  should  permit 
the  middle  classes  to  exercise  a  share  of  power, 
and  (3)  finally,  a  system  of  universal  male 
suffrage,  which  would  permit  the  lower  classes 
of  the  population  to  exercise  an  influence  pro- 
portionate to  their  numbers.  This  movement 
for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  during  the  past  decade,  and 
has  brought  about  important  results  in  Aus- 
tria, Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Italy,  and  a 
number  of  German  States.  Struggles  for  suf- 
frage extension  in  Hungary,  Prussia,  and  the 
Netherlands,  have  not  yet  ^1912)  been  success- 
ful. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  general  features  of 
present  suffrage  qualifications  in  the  European 
countries,  it  will  be  necessary  to  group  to- 
gether roughly  those  countries  whose  systems 
have  similar  features,  and  in  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  six  classes  of  suffrage 
qualifications: 

Curial  System. — The  so-called  curial  system, 
the  most  important  illustration  of  which  is 
the  electoral  scheme  which  existed  in  Austria 
before   1907.     There  were  five  classes  of  elec- 


tors: (1)  till'  grciit  land  owners,  couijjrising 
those  who  paid  a  certain  land  tax,  varying  in 
the  several  provinces  from  50  to  250  llorins— 
tills  class  elected  85  representatives;  (2)  tiie 
cities,  where  the  electoral  franchise  was  ex- 
tended to  all  males  of  twenty-four  who  paid 
a  tax  of  five  llorins — this  class  elected  :)9  re])- 
rcsentatives ;  (3)  chambers  of  commerce  and 
of  industry — this  class  alone  elected  21  repre- 
sentatives and  together  with  the  second  class 
chose  19  others;  (4)  rural  communes,  in  which 
the  qualifications  for  voting  were  the  same  as 
in  the  cities — tliis  class  elected  129  representa- 
tives; (5)  a  fifth  class  created  by  law  of  June 
14,  1896,  included  all  males  who  had  attained 
the  age  of  twenty -four  years,  and  chose  seventy- 
two  representatives.  This  system  was  replaced 
in  1907  by  universal  male  suffrage  for  Austrian 
imperial  elections,  but  a  curial  system  is  still 
employed  in  the  Austrian  provinces  and  in 
Jiosnia-Herzegovina.  By  the  Russian  elec- 
toral law  of  June  16,  1907,  a  curial  system  is 
established,  by  means  of  which  a  Duma  of  pop- 
ular cliaracter  has  been  largely  avoided. 

Three  Class  System.— The  Prussian  three- 
class  system  of  voting  is  one  not  dissimilar  in 
principle  from  the  curial  system,  except  that 
it  is  based  entirely  upon  a  tax  qualification. 
The  highest  tax-payers  paying  one-third  of  the 
taxes  form  the  first  class;  those  paying  the 
second  third  of  the  taxes  form  the  second  class; 
and  the  third  class  is  composed  of  all  those 
smaller  tax-payers  paying  the  other  third  of 
the  taxes.  The  representation  is  primarily 
one  of  large  tax  payers.  An  unsuccessful  ef- 
fort was  made  in  1910  to  liberalize  the  suffrage 
in  Prussia.  From  1896  to  1909  Saxony  had  a 
three-class  system  of  voting  somewhat  similar 
to  but  more  liberal  than  that  of  Prussia.  [For 
fuller  description  of  Prussian  system,  see  Leg- 
islative System  in  Europe.] 

Plural  Voting. — Systems  of  plural  voting 
aim  to  accomplish  the  same  purpose  as  the 
curial  and  class  systems — to  give  a  predomi- 
nant political  power  to  certain  elements  in  the 
community.  The  plan  introduced  in  Belgium 
in  1893  gives  the  suffrage  to  all  male  citizens 
of  twenty-five,  but  gives  one  or  two  additional 
votes  on  account  of  certain  tax-paying,  educa- 
tional, or  professional  qualifications.  The  Sax- 
on electoral  law  of  1909  introduced  the  system 
of  plural  voting — males  twenty-five  years  of 
age  paying  direct  taxes  have  one  vote,  and  one 
or  two  additional  votes  are  given  on  account  of 
property,  tax-paying,  educational  or  profes- 
sional qualifications;  each  voter  receives  an 
additional  vote  upon  reaching  the  age  of  fifty, 
and  no  person  has  more  than  four  votes.  The 
plan  of  electoral  reform  which  was  unch^r 
consideration  in  Hungary  in  1908-10  provided 
also  for  a  system  of  plural  voting.  Magj'ars 
were  to  have  one,  two,  or  three  votes,  non- 
Magj^ars  to  have  one-tenth  of  a  vote  each — this 
system  was  of  course  devised  to  maintain  the 
political  supremacy  of  the  Ma<^ars. 
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Qualifications. — Property,  tax-paying,  or  ed- 
ucaiiuiial  qualifications  for  voting  confine  po- 
litical control  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes 
in  proportion  to  the  stringency  of  the  qualifica- 
tions imposed.  Since  the  reform  act  of  1884 
limitations  upon  the  suflfrage  in  England  are 
slight,  and  the  system  approaches  one  of  uni- 
versal male  suflrage.  In  the  Netherlands  the 
qualifications  are  somewhat  more  stringent;  in 
Portugal  tax  qualifications  limiting  the  suf- 
frage very  materiallj'  were  somewhat  liberalized 
by  a  decree  of  April  5,  llUl:  the  present  Hun- 
garian suffrage  qualifications  are  such  as  to 
maintain  political  control  in  the  hands  of  the 
Magyars:  in  Italy  the  property  and  educa- 
tional qualifications  before  1912  were  such  as 
materially  to  limit  the  sufl'rage. 

Universal  Male  Suffra^o. — The  tendency  has 
steadily  been  toward  a  wider  basis  of  sufl'rage 
in  the  European  countries  and  universal  male 


and  the  nineteenth  century  saw  long  strides 
taken  toward  its  attainment.  The  American 
states  soon  abolished  their  property  qualifica- 
tions. As  the  phrase  is  used  today,  '"manhood 
suffrage"  means  the  giving  of  the  ballot  (see) 
to  all  adult  (male)  citizens  of  mental  and 
moral  capacity,  irrespective  of  their  possession 
of  property.  Strong  arguments  have  been  ad- 
duced in  its  favor,  both  as  dignifying  the  in- 
dividual and  afiordi'ig  a  means  for  the  politi- 
cal education  of  the  masses,  and  also  as  making 
government  more  representative  and  stable. 
Critics  of  democracy  fear  a  government  "by  the 
most  ignorant  and  the  most  incapable."  J.  S. 
Mill  was  justified  in  insisting  that  universal 
teaching  must  precede  universal  enfranchise- 
ment. The  reassuring  fact  is,  that  the  countries 
of  the  broadest  franchise  are  the  foremost  in 
multiplying  the  facilities  for  public  education. 
References:    S.  Leacock,  Elements  of  Pol.  Sci. 


suffrage    now   exists    in    the    German    Empire,  ■  (IHOO),  218-228;  J.  W.  Garner,  Intro,  to  Pol. 


France,  Austria  (since  1907),  Spain,  Switzer- 
land, Greece,  Denmark,  Norway  (since  1898), 
and  Sweden  (since  1909).  In  Italy  substanti- 
ally universal  male  suffrage  was  introduced  in 
1912.  But  the  qualifications  of  age  vary  ma- 
terially in  the  several  countries — twenty  in 
Switzerland,  twenty-live  in  Germany,  and  thirty 
in  Denmark.  In  this  latter  country  a  meas- 
ure now  (1912)  under  consideration  proposes 
the  reduction  of  the  age  qualification  to  twent,v- 
five — a  reduction  already  made  in  1908  for  lo- 
cal  elections. 

Universal  Suffrage. — The  final  step  in  suf- 
frage extension  is  that  to  universal  suffrage 
for  both  males  and  females,  and  this  step  was 
taken  by  the  election  law  of  Finland  in  1906. 
In  1907  Norway  admitted  women  to  vote  in 
national  elections,  on  tlie  basis  of  a  tax  quali- 
fication, and  the  same  country  in  1910  intro- 
duced universal  woman's  suffrage  for  local  elec- 
tions. A  proi)Ose(l  sulfragc  law  now  under  con- 
sideration in  Denmark  contemplates  the  ex- 
tension of  suffrage  to  women  in  national  elec- 
tions, tax-paying  women  having  enjoyed  this 
privilege  since  1908  in  hx-al  elections. 

See  Hot-SE  of  Commons;  Legislative  Sys- 
tem IN  Krmii'K. 

References:    F.  Schneider  in  Archir  fiir  oef- 

frntlirhrs  Ifrrhl.  \  \  N' I  (1910|.  19;{-2S!»:  \V. 
F.  Dodd.  "Constitutional  Developments  in  For- 
eign Countries  during  1908  and  1909"  in  Am. 
Pol.  SH.  Ifrririr,  IV  (1910),  IVl'i  :{4!t :  G.  Meyor, 
/>«j»      parianinitariirhc      \yahlrrrlit       (1901); 


.Set.  (1910),  502-516. 

SUFFRAGE,  NEGRO.    See 

FRAGE. 


G.  H.  H. 

Negbo      Sut- 


SUFFRAGE  PARTY.  Prior  to  the  Rhode 
Island  constitution  of  1842,  suffrage  in  that 
state  was  restricted  to  owners  of  land,  or  the 
eldest  sons  of  such  owners,  of  a  minimum  value 
of  .$1.34.00.  In  March,  1840,  the  Rhode  Island 
Suffrage  Association  was  formed,  and  under  its 
direction  mass  meetings  were  later  held  at 
Providence  and  Newport.  A  suffrage,  or  peo- 
ple's, convention,  the  delegates  to  which  were 
chosen  by  votes  of  male  citizens  of  at  least 
one  year's  residence,  met  at  Providence.  Octo- 
ber 4,  and  November  18  completed  a  constitu- 
tion under  which  the  suffrage  was  given  to 
white  male  citizens  who  had  resided  one  year 
in  the  state  and  six  montlis  in  the  town  or 
city  in  which  the  vote  was  tendered.  The  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  December  27-29,  by 
the  votes  of  4960  freemen  and  8984  non-free- 
men. The  general  assembly  refused  to  recog- 
nize it.  but  instead  submitted.  February  19, 
1841,  a  constitution  framed  by  a  convention 
legally  called,  under  which  the  freehold  quali- 
fication was  abolished  for  native-born  citizens. 
March  21-23  this  constitution  was  rejected,  the 
suffragists  voting  against  it.  Tlie  attempt  of 
the  suffrage  party  to  put  their  constitution 
into  effect  resulted  in  the  Dorr  Rebellion.  See 
DnitK    l\Kiii;i.i.i(iN :    HiioDK    Island    ani»    Provi 


LefJ^vre-I'ointalis,     Leu     Elections     rn     Europe    DKNCE  Pi>antation.   References:  I.  H.  Richnian, 
(1902).  W.    F.    Donn.       '  h'fmih'  l.tlnud:    a  Stiuh/  in   Srpnraiism    (190r»). 

2!»0-299;  A.  M.  Money,  The  Dorr  War  (1900). 


SUFFRAGE,  MANHOOD.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  generally  mcepted  doctrine  that 
the  suffrage  sliould  Ik-  confined  to  men  of  posi- 
tion, with  some  projierty  interest  in  the  com- 
munity. Tlie  denirHTiitic  ferment,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  revolution  in  America  and  in 
France,  set    up   n.   new   goal    in   "manhood    suf' 


W.  MacD. 

SUGAR  FRAUDS.  Frauds  connected  with 
the  importation  of  atigar  have  been  prevalent 
for  many  years.  Formerly  fraudulent  entry 
was  accomplished  by  artilicial  coloring  of  sugar 
in  order  to  lower  its  standard  ami  thus  secure 
frag""  or  "univirsal  suffrage"  (see  Suffrage)  .  I  n   lower   rate  of  duty.      Ry   tlu"   tariff  of   1883 
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this  was  made  incfTectivc  by  the  requirement 
that  sugar  be  chissitied  by  the  poh\riscope  tost, 
a  scientific  method  of  measuring  the  saccharin 
strengtli  of  the  sugar.  In  1909,  under  the 
energetic  administration  of  William  Loeb,  Jr., 
as  collector  of  the  New  York  port,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  extensive  frauds  had  been  per- 
petrated over  a  series  of  years  by  several  of 
the  largest  sugar  refining  companies,  notably 
the  American  Sugar  Company.  Weights  were 
falsified,  scales  were  tampered  with,  and  em- 
ployees bribed.  By  these  means  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  government  had  been  defrauded 
of  $6,000,000.  The  cases  against  the  companies 
were  settled  out  of  court.  More  than  $4,000,- 
000  in  penalties  was  paid.  Criminal  suits  also 
were  brought  leading  to  the  conviction  of  sev- 
eral employees  of  the  American  Sugar  Com- 
pany, including  two  of  the  higher  officials.  See 
Smuggling;  Tabiff  Admixistbation. 

D.  R.   D. 

SULU  ARCHIPELAGO.  This  consists  of 
188  islands,  with  an  area  of  1,029  square  miles, 
lying  between  Mindano  and  Borneo.  The  in- 
habitants are  ^Nloros  and  the  population  in 
1903  (census)  was  117,777.  Sulu,  the  capital, 
was  occupied  by  the  American  forces  on  May 
19,  1899,  and  during  the  next  four  years  the 
islands  were  administered  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  General 
Bates  with  the  Sultan  and  certain  Datos  on 
August  20.  In  1903  the  treaty  was  set  aside 
because  of  non-fulfillment  by  the  Sultan  and 
the  islands  were  organized  as  Sulu  District  of 
Moro  I*rovince.  See  Depexdexcies  of  the 
L'xiTED  States;  Philippine  Axxexatiox, 
Reference:  Philippine  Commission,  Report, 
1903.  P.  J.  T. 

SUMNER,  CHARLES.  Charles  Sumner 
(1811-1S74)  was  born  at  Boston,  January  6, 
1811.  In  1834  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  Jn  connection  with  his  practice  edited  for 
three  years,  jointly  with  George  S.  Hillard, 
the  American  Jurist.  He  was  already  an  ard- 
ent anti-slavery  man.  From  1837  to  1840  he 
travelled  in  Europe,  where  he  made  a  wide 
acquaintance.  He  first  became  prominent  in 
politics  in  1845,  by  eloquent  denunciation  of 
the  annexation  of  Texas  and  the  Mexican  War. 
Though  strongly  opposed  to  slavery,  he  was 
not  a  Garrisonian  Abolitionist,  but  in  1848 
joined  the  Free  Soil  party.  In  1851  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Free- 
Soilers,  retaining  his  seat  until  his  death.  In 
the  Senate  he  became  a  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  opposition,  and  denounced,  with  great 
oratorical  power  but  at  times  with  extremely 
bitter  and  vituperative  language,  the  slavery 
advocates  and  their  measures.  Because  of 
personal  remarks  in  a  speech  entitled  "The 
Crime  against  Kansas,"  May  20,  1856,  he  was 
assaulted  by   Representative   Brooks  of   South 


Carolina,  receiving  injuries  which  necessitated 
his  absence  from  his  siat  until  1S59.  In  1861 
he  became  chairman  of  the  committee  on  for- 
eign affairs,  and  gave  his  support  to  Lincoln; 
but  he  joined  the  radical  Republicans  in  op- 
posing Johnson,  and  defended  the  reconstruc- 
tion program.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866 
was  mainly  his  work,  and  is  almost  his  only 
constructive  act.  In  March,  1871,  he  was 
forced  from  his  chairmanship  in  consequence 
of  differences  witli  Grant  over  San  Domingo, 
and  became  in  consequence  a  bitter  opponent 
of  the  President.  He  died  at  Washington, 
ilarch  11,  1874.  See  Recoxstructiox  ;  Slav- 
ery CoxTROVERSY.  References:  Charles  Sum- 
ner, Works  (1870-83)  :  E.  L.  Pierce,  Memoir 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner  (1877-93); 
M.  Storey,  Charles  Sumner  (1900):  A.  H. 
Grimke,  Life  of  Charles  Sumner  (1892)  ;  G.  H. 
llaynes,  diaries  Sumner   (1909). 

W.  MacD. 

SUNDAY  LEGISLATION.  At  common  law, 
judicial  proceedings  only  were  prohibited  on 
Sunday,  and  ordinary  labor  and  the  making 
of  contracts  were  lawful.  An  English  act 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II  (29  Car.  II  c.  7), 
still  in  force,  laid  the  basis  for  the  English 
and  American  legislation  as  it  exists  to  this 
day,  by  a  general  prohibition  of  labor  and 
business  except  work  of  necessity  or  charity  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  (which  unless  other- 
wise defined  in  particular  statutes  means  from 
midnight  Saturday  to  midnight  Sunday) 
whether  referred  to  as  Sunday,  Sabbath  or  the 
Lord's  Day.  The  courts  in  the  United  States 
have  sustained  the  most  sweeping  state  stat- 
utes from  the  so-called  blue  laws  of  early  colon- 
ial days  to  the  prohibition  of  public  games  of 
baseball  (Xew  York  and  Indiana,  if  an  ad- 
mission is  charged).  Even  the  running  of  in- 
terestate  trains,  notwithstanding  the  general 
power  of  Congress  over  interstate  commerce, 
has  been  prohibited  as  the  valid  exercise  of 
the  police  power  of  the  states.  Persons  observ- 
ing the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath  are  exempt- 
ed in  some  states  from  observance  of  Sunday. 
The  general  tendency  in  legislation  is  toward 
greater  liberality  in  the  matter  of  prohibited 
acts  on  Sunday.  On  the  other  hand  the  "one 
day  rest  in  seven"  movement  is  gaining 
strength  especially  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  churches,  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  number  and  im- 
portance of  continuous  industries  where  labor 
is  required  twenty-four  hours  a  day  seven  days 
a  week;  and  legislation  will  soon  be  enacted  in 
many  states  which  will  forbid  the  employment 
of  anyone  for  more  than  six  days  without  an 
intervening  period  of  24  hours  for  rest.  See 
Holidays,  Legal  :  Labor.  Protection  to  :  Pitb- 
Lic  Morals.  Cabe  for.  References:  J.  A. 
Fitch,  "Sunday  and  Rest-day  Labor  Laws  in 
U.  S."  in  X.  Y.  Dept.  Labor,  Bulletin.  Sept., 
1910,  "Rest-day  Legislation  in  Foreign  Coun- 
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tries"  in  ihid,  Dec.,  1911;  Survey,  XXVII,  17 
(1898),  XXVIII    (1899),  548.  S,  McL. 

SUNDRY  CIVIL  BILL,  A  law  which  in- 
cludes a  part  of  the  regular  appropriations 
for  federal  expenditures.  Originally  designed 
to  provide  for  miscellaneous  items  not  falling 
conveniently  under  general  heads  of  appropria- 
tion, it  has  grown  by  the  addition  of  new 
items  which  in  a  systematized  budget  would 
be  classified  under  the  several  main  services. 
This  bill  now  carries  one-fifth  to  one-sixth  of 
the  aggregate  appropriations.  Its  totals  for 
fiscal  years  at  ten-year  intervals  are  (thousand 
dollars):  1890-91,  $29,738.2;  1900-01,  $65,- 
319.9;  1910-11,  $114,066.6.  The  last  sum  in- 
cludes $37,855,000  for  Panama  Canal  expendi- 
ture. Items  are  grouped  under  government 
departments — vState,  Treasury  and  War  now 
having  the  largest  totals.  See  Appropriations, 
American  System  of;  Committee  System  in 
THE  United  States;  Expenditures,  Federal; 
House  of  Representatives;  Senate  of  the 
United  States:  Treasi-ry  Department. 
Reference:  "Sundry  Civil  Appropriation  Act" 
in  Hen.  Doc,  61  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  No.  655  (1910), 
320-392.  E.  H.  V. 

SUPERIOR  COURT.    See  Court,   Superior. 

SUPERVISING  ARCHITECT,  OFFICE  OF. 
The  Supervising  Architect's  Office  prepares 
plans  for  and  .supervises  the  construction  and 
repair  of  public  buildings  tlnoughout  the  Unit- 


in  New  Jersey,  where  the  county  board  is 
called  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders  (see)  ; 
and  with  the  growth  of  new  states  this  system 
has  also  been  established  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, and  in  most  counties  in  Illinois.  In 
these  states,  the  supervisors  are  elected  by 
towns  and  cities;  and  in  addition  to  their 
duties  as  members  of  the  county  boards  the 
town  supervisors  are  also  the  most  important 
town  officials,  and  the  city  supervisors  also 
have  some  special  functions. 

Boards  of  supervisors  in  these  states  usually 
have,  in  distinctly  rural  counties,  from  fifteen 
to  twenty-five  members.  But  cities  generally 
liave  several  members  and  in  counties  contain- 
ing a  large  city  the  total  number  of  members 
is  sometimes  as  high  as  fifty;  while  in  a  few 
sparsely  settled  counties  there  are  only  four  or 
five  organized  townships  and  the  same  number 
of  members.  The  city  representation,  however, 
is  not  in  proportion  to  population:  and  the 
rural  sections  of  a  county  nearly  always  con- 
trol the  boards  of  supervisors. 

Tliese  large  boards  of  supervisors,  are  ap- 
parently organized  as  a  local  legislative  body; 
but  their  functions  are  for  the  most  part  ad- 
ministrative, and  in  this  respect  they  appear 
to  be  less  effective  bodies  than  the  small  boards 
of  county  commissioners.  In  several  Michigan 
counties  a  good  deal  of  administrative  work 
has  been  transferred  to  small  boards  of  county 
auditors  (see)  :  and  in  Cook  county,  Illinois, 
the  president  of  the  board  of  fifteen  county 
commissioners  has  a  veto  power  and  the  power 


ed  States.    Tiie  work  of  the  office  is  subject  to  I  to  appoint  most  of  the  appointive  county  of- 
the  general  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the  ,  ficers 


Treasury  {see  Treasury  Department).  Ref- 
erences: Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Annual 
Reports;  J.  A.  Fairlie,  yatioiml  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.  .S'.  (1905),  130-131.      A.  X.  H. 

SUPERVISORS.  Certain  county,  and  in 
some  cases  also  certain  town,  officers  are  called 
supervisors  in  a  number  of  American  states. 
The  general  administrative  authority  for 
county  affairs  in  tliese  states  is  a  board  of 
supervisors,  elected  by  towns  or  other  sub- 
divisions of  the  county,  tliese  boards  exercising 
the  powers  and  functions  of  county  commis- 
sioners and  the  administrative  functions  of 
county  courts   in   other  states. 

A  county  authority  composed  of  town  repre- 
sentatives was  provided  in  Massachusetts  l>e- 
fore  lfi.")0,  to  erniali/.e  the  apportionment  of 
taxes  between  the  various  towns.  But  the  more 
definite  establishment  of  the  supervisor  sys- 
tem began  in  Xew  York  in  1691.  when  ronnly 
boards  of  town  sn|)ervisorH  were  established  to 
supervise,  levy  an<l  assess  county  taxes,  which 
had  previou.'<ly  been  done  by  the  county  courts 
of  tlie  jtistices  of  tlie  pence.  During  the  next 
half    century    other    administrative    powers   of 


In  several  other  states  there  are  county 
boards  of  supervisors  composed  of  a  smaller 
numl)or  of  members  elected  by  districts.  In 
Iowa  and  Ncl)raska  tlie  county  boards  of  super- 
visors have  from  three  to  seven  members; 
and  in  these  states  the  supervisors  are  not 
town  officers.  In  Virginia  each  county  has  a 
board  of  supervisors,  elected  by  magisterial 
districts,  of  which  there  are  from  three  to 
eiglit  in  eacli  county:  and  in  Mississippi  each 
county  has  a  board  of  five  supervisors  elected 
I)y  districts.  In  California,  each  co\inty  has  a 
lioard  of  supervisors  of  three  to  seven  members, 
except  in  San  Francisco  wliere  there  is  a 
board  of  twelve  supervisors  elected  at  large, 
which  acts  botli  as  county  board  and  as  city 
council. 

Boards  of  sujiervisors  have  similar  powers 
to  county  commissioners  (see).  They  levy 
county  taxes  and  supervise  county  finances; 
they  have  charge  of  county  buildings,  county 
roads,  and  poor  relief.  Tlieir  ordinance  and 
legislative  powers  are  as  limited  as  the  boards 
of  county  commissioners,  except  in  Michigan, 
where,  by  nn  .Act  of  1909,  the  county  boards  oi 
supervisors    have    been    granted    a   broad    and 
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the  general   laws  of  the  state,  and  also  to  the 
right  of  a  local  referendum. 
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See  County  Commissioners;   County  Gov- 
ern mknt;  Court,  County. 

References:  J.  Fiske,  Ctrt7  Government 
(ISOO),  79.  02;  G.  E.  IIowarcK  Local  Cotifititu- 
tional  Government  (ISS'J),  I,  16i)  et  seq;  J.  A. 
Fairlie,  Loeal  Government  (1906),  175;  E.  W. 
Bemis,  '"Local  Government  in  Michigan  and 
the  Northwest"  in  Johns  Hopl<ins  University, 
Studies,  I  (1883),  ch.  v,  15,  17,  18;  Statute 
laws  of  the  central  and  western  states. 

J.  A.  Fairlie. 

SUPPLIES  AND  ACCOUNTS,  BUREAU  OF. 

The  Bureau  of  Supply  and  Accounts  is  one  of 
the  bureaus  of  the  United  States  Navy  De- 
partment (sec).  It  is  under  the  management 
of  the  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy,  and 
handles  the  moneys  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  vessels,  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  supplies,  and  the  payment  of  officers  and 
men.  References:  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Annu- 
al Reports;  J,  A.  Fairlie,  Xatioiial  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.  S.  (1905),  160.        A.  N.  H. 

SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND.  In  a  given  mark- 
et, the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  the  quantity 
(number  of  units)  of  that  commodity  which 
sellers  might  be  induced  to  part  with.  The 
demand  for  a  commodity  is  the  quantity  which 
buyers  might  be  willing  to  take.  In  both  cases, 
the  quantity  depends  upon  value,  as  denoted  by 
price.  By  lowering  price,  sellers  may  increase 
demand.  By  raising  their  offers,  buyers  stim- 
ulate an  increase  in  supply.  The  price  at 
which  demand  and  supply  become  equal  is  the 
market  ("equilibrium")  price.  If  this  price 
be  much  above  the  cost  of  producing  the  com- 
modity, excepting  monopolies  (see),  the  equi- 
librium is  only  temporary;  because  sellers, 
perhaps  also  producers,  find  profit  in  increas- 
ing the  supply.  Similarly,  a  price  much  be- 
low the  cost  of  producing  the  commodity  is 
temporary,  because  the  resulting  loss  ultimate- 
ly causes  a  shrinkage  of  supply.  Hence  rela- 
tively stable  equilibrium  between  supply  and 
demand  is  attained  only  at  a  price  which  is 
determined  by  the  cost  of  producing  the  com- 
modity. The  foregoing  principles  are  modi- 
fied and  complicated  by  many  considerations; 
such  as  time,  distance,  new  inventions,  change 
of  process,  exhaustion  of  materials,  nature  of 
the  industry  as  primarily  affecting  supply; 
and  change  of  population,  taste,  fashions,  use 
of  substitutes  as  affecting  demand.  See  Ex- 
change. Principles  of.  References:  A.  Mar- 
shall, Principles  of  Economics  (6th  ed.,  1910), 
Bk.  V;  J.  S.  Nicholson,  Principles  of  Pol, 
Economy  (1897),  II,  Bk.  III.,  clis.  iv-vi. 

E.  H.  V. 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  At  the  head  of  the  federal  judiciary, 
and  through  its  appeal  jurisdiction  at  the 
head  of  the  whole  judicial  system  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
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States.  The  idea  of  a  supreme  central  ju- 
diciary was  familiar  to  the  colonies  through 
the  possibility  of  taking  appeals  from  the 
highest  colonial  courts  to  the  privy  council  in 
England.  The  practice  was  infn(iuent;  but 
during  the  Revolution  inconveniences  arose 
through  conflicts  of  state  jurisdiction  in  such 
questions  as  boundaries,  and  prize  law;  and 
there  was  little  difficulty  in  securing  in  the 
Federal  Convention  (see)  a  federal  Supreme 
Court,  with  final  jurisdiction,  partly  original, 
and  partly  appeal,  in  cases  where  states  were 
parties,  and  in  cases  involving  the  construction 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Under  the  Constitution  there  must  be  a  Su- 
preme Court  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  i),  but  the  details 
of  its  organization  are  left  to  statutes.  Ac- 
cordingly the  number  of  judges  has  varied  at 
different  times  from  6  to  10  and  is  now  9 
(1913).  After  the  Civil  War,  Congress  voted 
to  reduce  the  number  of  the  judges  so  as  to 
prevent  Andrew  Johnson  from  making  ap- 
pointments. In  two  instances  also  Congress 
has  with  set  purpose  interfered  with  the 
operation  of  the  Court:  (1)  by  postponing 
the  term  of  court  which  would  normally  have 
come  from  December,  1801,  to  December,  1802, 
so  as  to  prevent  any  interference  with  Jeffer- 
son's organization  of  administration  (see  Mab- 
BUBY  vs.  Madison);  (2)  in  Johnson's  admin- 
istration a  class  of  cases  was  removed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  pre- 
vent ruling  upon  the  President's  orders. 

By  statute  one  of  the  judges  is  Chief  Jus- 
tice (see).  Salaries  of  the  judges  have  al- 
ways been  low  for  men  in  that  kind  of  pro- 
fession, and  are  now  $12,500.  Besides  the 
Chief  Justices  the  court  has  included  some  of 
the  great  jurists  in  the  country,  such  as  James 
Wilson,  Joseph  Story.  B.  R.  Curtis,  Samuel 
F.  Miller,  David  J.  Brewer. 

The  Supreme  Court  always  sits  in  Washing- 
ton. Nominally  each  justice  is  also  a  justice 
of  one  of  the  circuit  courts,  but  they  have  long 
since  ceased  to  sit  on  any  except  Supreme 
Court  Cases.  The  Supreme  Court  never  hears 
jury  trials,  but  hears  oral  argument  of  counsel 
and  takes  printed  briefs.  After  argument  the 
Cliief  Justice  subdivides  the  cases,  and  the 
opinions  written  by  individual  judges  are  then 
brought  in  for  private  discussion  by  the  whole 
body.  An  opinion  concurred  in  by  a  majority 
of  the  judges  is  the  opinion  of  the  court;  but 
justices  frequently  file  dissenting  opinions; 
and  on  some  important  suits  like  the  income 
tax  cases  of  1894.  and  the  Insular  Cases  of 
1900,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  opinion  in 
which  a  majority  of  the  judges  completely  con- 
curs. The  decisions  of  the  Court  are  taken 
down  by  an  official  court  reporter,  and  are 
also  printed  as  fast  as  they  come  out  by  a 
private  firm  which  makes  a  business  of  issuing 
court  decisions. 

The  Supreme  Court  is  much  behind  its  dock- 
et.    In  1910,  1,182  cases  were  filed  for  adjudi- 
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cation.  During  the  term  the  court  was  able 
to  dispose  of  only  502  cases,  so  that  when  it 
adjourned  in  the  summer  of  1912  there  re- 
mained 680  cases  on  file  The  number  of  cases 
on  file  June,  1913,  awaiting  decision,  was  604. 
The  Supreme  Court,  like  every  other  body  of 
public  men,  is  much  influenced  by  public  opin- 
ion, and  notwithstanding  the  principle  of  using 
its  former  opinions  as  precedents  it  has  several 
times  reversed  itself,  as  in  tlie  Insular  Cases 
{see),  and  in  the  decisions  on  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act   {see). 

See  Cases,  Significance  of  in  Constitu- 
tional Law;  Construction  and  Interpreta- 
tion; Courts,  Federal;  Courts  and  Uncon- 
stitutional Legislation;  Judges,  Fedbjial; 
Judiciary  and  Congress;  Judiciabt  and  Ju- 
dicial Keforxi. 

References:  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Supreme 
Court  of  the  U.  S.  (1890)  ;  II.  L.  Carson,  Hist, 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  8.  (1892); 
A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  (lovernment  (rev.  ed.,  1908) , 
§§  136-138,  Salmon  P.  Chase  (1899),  xiv,  xv.; 
S.  E.  Baldwin,  Am.  Judiciary  (1908); 
bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart,  Manual  (1908), 
§    114.  Albert    Bcshneix    Hart. 


SUPREME     COURT     OF     THE     UNITED 
STATES,  JUSTICES  OF.     Foil. .wing  is  a  list 
of  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United     fii^M 
States,  since  the  establishment  of  the  federal 
judiciary  in  1789: 


1S62  (.Tan.  24)-lSSl,  Xoah  H.   Swayno    (retired). 
1862  (July  16)-1890,  Samuel  F.  Miller   (died  in  of- 
fice). 

1562  (Dee.   8)-lS77.    David    Davis    (resijrned). 

1563  (Mar.   101-1^97.    Stephen   .J.    Field    (retired). 

1564  (Dec.  6)-l!>73,  Salmon  P.  Chase  (Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  died  in  ofBcc). 

1869  (Dec.  20)-lS69,  Edwin  M.  Stanton  (died  1869; 
never  served ) . 

1870  (Feb.  1S)-1880,  William  Strong   (retired). 
1870  (Mar.  21)-1892,  Jos.  I'.  Bradley  (died  in  otBce). 
1872  (Dec.    111-1882.    Ward   Hunt    (retired   by    spe- 
cial act  of  Conjrress). 

1874  (Jan.  21)-1S88,  Morrison  R.  Waite  (died  in 
office). 

1877  (Nov.  29)-1911,  John  M.  Harlan  (died  in  of- 
fice). 

1880  (Dec.  21)-1SS7,  William  B.  Woods  (died  in 
office). 

1881  (May  12)-1889,  Stanley  Matthews  (died  in  of- 
fice i. 

ISSl  (Dec.  20)-1902,   Horace  Gray    (died  in  office). 

1882  (Mar.  27)-1893,  Samuel  Blatchford  (died  in 
office). 

1888  (Jan.  16) -1893,  Lucius  Q.  C.  Lamar  (died  in 
office). 

1888  (July  20) -1910,  Melville  W.  Fuller  (Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  died  in  oDice). 

1889  (Dec.  18)-1910,  David  J.  Brewer  (died  in  of- 
fice). 

1890  (Dec.  29)-1906,  Henry  B.  Brown    (retired). 
1892  (Julv  26)-19()3,  (;eor;;e  Shiras,  Jr.   (retired). 
18!i3  (Feb.  18) -1895,    Howell    E.    Jackson    (died    in 

office). 

1894  (Feb.  19),  Edward  D.  White  (Chief  Justice; 
Dec.  12,  1910). 

1895  (Dec.  9)-1909,  Rufus  W.  Peckham  (died  in 
office). 

1898  (Jan.  21).  Joseph  W.  McKenna. 

1902  (Dec.  4 1.   Oliver   W.   Holmes. 

1903  (Feb.  2r,».   William   R.  Day. 
1906  (Dec.  17)-1910.  William  II.  Moody  (retired  by 

siiecial   act   of  CnnLiressi. 
1909  (Dec.  20)-1914,  Horace  H.  Lurton  (died  in  of- 


1910  (May  2).  Charles  E.  Hughes. 
1910  (Dec.   16),   Willis   Van    Devanter. 


1789  (Sept.  26)-1795,  John  Jay  (Chief  Justice;  re- 
sifined  t . 

17N9  (Sept.   26)-1791,   John    Rutledpe    (resigned). 

1789  (Sept.  27»-1810.  Wm.  Cushin;:  (died  in  office  I. 

17S9  (Sept.  29)-179S,  James  Wilson  (died  in  of- 
fice ( . 

1789  (Sept.  30)-1796,  John  Blair   (resigned). 

1790  (Feb.  10)-1799,  James  Iredell    (died  in  officel. 

1791  (.\ug.  5.) -1793  Thomas  Jolinson  (resigni-di. 
1793  (.Mar.  4 1-1806,  Wm.  I'atersoii  (died  in  office). 
17'.i6  (Jan.  27»-1811,  Samuel  Chase  (died  in  office). 
17'.tC  (Mar.  4)-lS00,  Oliver  Ellsworth  iChief  Jus- 
tice :    resi^ne*!  i. 

179S  (Dec.  2<))-lS29,  Bushrod  Washington  (died  in 

officel. 

1799  (Dec.    101-1804,    Alfred   Moore    (resigned). 

ls<)l  (Jan.  31)-1836,  John  Marshall  (Chief  Justice; 
died   in   officel. 

18(»4  (.Mar.  26)-lS34,  Wm.  Johnson   (died  in  nffleo). 

]Sfl6(Nov.  10)-1823,  Brockholst  Livingston  (died 
In   officel. 

is(i7  (Mar.  3)-lS26,  Thomns  Todd   (died  In  office). 

1811   (Nov.  18t-184.'i,  Joseph   Storv    (died   in   office  i. 

1811    (.Nov.  lSl-18:»,    C.Mlolel     iMivall     (li'signedl. 

1S23  (Dec.  9)-1843,  Smith  Thomiison  (died  In  of- 
fice i. 

1826  (May  9)-lS2.S,  Robert  Trimble  (died  In  office). 

1^29  (Mar.  7l-l!-61.  J"lin    M.I.-iin    (died   In   olliee). 

1H30  (Jan.  fii-lSIJ.  Il.nrv  Baldwin   (died  in  office  i. 

1S35  (Jan.  91-1864.  James  .M.  Wayne  (died  In  of- 
ficel. 

1836  (Mnr.  1.'>)-1R0-I,  Roger  B.  Taney  (Chief  Jus- 
tice ;    (11. (I    in    officel. 

18r!f,  (.Mar.    15i-18n.    Philip    P.    Harbour    (died    In 

officel. 

1S.T7  (Mnr.  4)-lW?5.  JoMi  Cntron   (died  In  office). 

1837  (Sept.  26»-lS52.  .lobn  McKlnley  (dlerl  In  of- 
fice I . 

IMI   (Mar.  31-1860.  Pefer  V.  Danl.-I  (died  In  office). 

1M5   (Feb.    14I-1H72,    Samuel    N'Ison    (retlndl. 

1M5  (.Sept.  20I-1S51,  L<'vl  Woodbury  (died  In  of- 
ftcei.  _      , 

1M6  (Aug.  4)-1«70,   UolMTt    Orler    (retired). 

iv.'i1  (Si-pt.  22  (-1857,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis  (re- 
Hlirned  I 

IV',:;  (Mnr.  22 1   1861,  John  A.  Campbell    (resigned). 


1910  (Dec.  17),  Jo.-;eph   R.   Lamar. 
1912  (Mar.  13l,  Mahlon  Pitney. 


Reference:  List  of  judges  at  front  of  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court,  Reports,  year  by  year. 

Albert  Bushnexl  Hart. 

SURGEON  GENERAL.  The  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral is  the  head  of  the  medical  department  of 
the  United  States  Army.  This  department  is 
charged  with  the  protection  of  the  health  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  with  the  main- 
tenance of  sanitary  conditions  in  barracks, 
posts  and  fortified  places,  with  the  care  of  the 
sick  and  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  and 
with  the  supervision  of  tests  for  physical 
disability  of  commissioned  oificers  and  enlist- 
ed men.  See  .•\RXfY,  Standing:  Hospitals. 
Public.  References:  Secretary  of  War,  .Inuual 
Report;  .J.  A.  Fairlie,  Xatintial  Admini^ftration 
of  the  U.  S.  (1905)  143;  C.  H.  Van  Tyne  and 
W.  O.  Tx-land,  Quide  to  the  Archives  (2d  ed., 
1907),   124.  A.  N.  H. 

SURROGATE'S  COURT.  See  Court,  Sur- 
rogate's. 

SURVEYOR  OF  CUSTOMS.  The  surveyor 
is  an  outdoor  ofiicer  of  a  customs  port 
iif  entry,  who  has  charge  of  the  force  of 
insj)eetiirs,  weighers,  nieastirers,  and  gangers. 
Up  8U|)erviso8  the  discharge  of  the  cargoes  and 
the  adnieasurenieiif   of  vessels  for  registry  and 


1S.-.8  (Jan.   12)-1S81.   Nntlinn   CIIITord    (died    In  "f"  .  determination   of   the    tonnage   tax.      See   Coi.- 
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I.ECTOR  OF  Customs;  Tariff  Administratiox. 
Reference:  J.  D.  Goss,  Tariff  Ad  in  in  inflation 
of  the  U.  S.    (1S91).  D.  R.  D. 

SURVEYORS,  OFFICIAL.  The  title  applied 
to  the  folUnving  classes  of  officials:  (1)  sur- 
veyors of  customs,  officers  at  ports  of  entry 
superintending  the  inspectors,  weighers,  meas- 
urers and  guagers;  (2)  surveyors  general,  of- 
ficers who  under  the  direction  of  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  supervise  the  surveys  of 
public  land;  (3)  county  surveyors,  county 
officials  (usually  elected)  found  in  nearly  all 
the  states  outside  of  New  Engand.  The  title  is 
not  officially  applied  to  the  officials  of  the  chief 
surveying  bureaus  of  the  government,  i.  c, 
Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  Army,  and  Geological  Survey.  See  Ptre 
Food;  Tariff  Admixistratiox :  Weights  and 
Measures,  Standards  of.  Reference:  J.  A. 
Fairlie,  Local  Govei'nment    (1906),  135. 

0.  C.  H. 

SURVEYS  OF  LAND.  :Most  important  of 
all  the  provisions  of  the  National  Land  Ordi- 
nance of  1785  was  that  which  required  rec- 
tangular surveys  before  any  land  could  be 
otfcred  for  sale,  and  this  condition  was  in- 
sisted upon  even  at  the  cost  of  delayed  sales 
and  increased  expense.  This  system  of  surveys 
has  been  of  inestimable  value  in  the  orderly 
settlement  of  the  great  west.  It  provided 
definite  bounds,  free  from  overlapping  claims, 
to  every  land  holder;  it  gave  a  security  against 
lost  or  forgotten  bounds;  it  rendered  possible 
the  simplest  kind  of  a  deed.  The  surveyors 
were  required  to  report  on  the  quality  of  the 
lands  and  the  natural  phenomena  coming  un- 
der their  observation,  and  thus  a  great  amount 
of  reliable  information  was  obtained  during 
the  extension  of  the  surveys. 

Prior  to  the  Revolution  each  colony  disposed 
of  its  land  in  its  own  way.  In  general,  the 
southern  colonies  made  use  of  land  warrants 
which  might  be  located  on  any  unappropriated 
land.  This  frequently  resulted  in  overlapping 
surveys  and  litigation.  In  New  England  the 
system  of  surveying  townships,  sometimes  six 
miles  square,  with  the  minor  divisions  set  off 
by  the  local  government,  was  worked  out.  The 
six  mile  township  was  incorporated  in  the 
national  system,  but  the  subdi\'ision  into  lots 
(later  "sections"),  one  mile  square,  was  new. 
The  first  surveys  were  of  the  "Seven  Ranges" 
in  Ohio,  1785-89.  The  surveys  were  criticized 
as  being  costly  and  slow,  and  efforts  were  made 
until  1796  to  substitute  the  southern  system  of 
"indiscriminate  location"  by  means  of  land 
warrants,  the  evils  of  which  were  later  evident 
in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  The  presence  of 
private  and  Indian  lands  prevented  the  regular 
extension  of  the  surveys,  so  that  in  Ohio  six 
distinct  surveying  areas  are  found,  as  well  as 
four  privately  surveyed  tracts. 


To  meet  this  problem  the  system  of  prin- 
cipal meridians  and  base  lines,  on  which  to 
base  the  surveys,  was  evolved.  The  first  prin- 
cipal meridian  was  the  boundary  between  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  and  from  time  to  time  others 
were  determined  as  the  surveys  were  extended. 
The  base  lines  run  at  right  angles  to  the  merid- 
ians, on  a  true  parallel  of  latitude,  and  cor- 
rection lines  are  run  every  twenty-four  miles 
north  and  soutii.  Guide  meridians  extend 
north  from  the  base  or  correction  lines  at  inter- 
vals of  twenty-four  miles  east  and  west  of 
the  principal  meridian.  Public  lands  are 
surveyed  into  townsliijjs,  six  miles  square,  con- 
taining approximately  23,040  acres.  Town- 
ships lying  in  order  north  and  south  consti- 
tute a  "range."  Townships  are  surveyed  in 
sections  of  640  acres,  and  may  be  subdivided 
into  quarter-quarter-sections  (forty  acres), 
and  in  certain  cases  into  ten  acre  tracts.  Min- 
eral surveys  are  not  bound  by  the  regular  sys- 
tem (see  Mineral  Laxd).  The  surveys  have 
generally  been  executed  under  contract,  the 
cost  varying  from  $3.00  to  $25.00  a  mile.  In 
1910  tlie  contract  metliod.  wliieh  had  occasioned 
great  frauds,  was  abandoned,  and  surveys  are 
now  made  exclusively  by  government  em- 
ployees.    The  following  is  the  official  descrip- 


tion of  a  fortv-acre  lot:  "SE  i  of  the  SW 


of 


Sec.  36,  T.  6  X.,  R.  34  E.  of  the  principal  meri- 
dian in  ^Montana."  Area  surveyed  to  June  30, 
1912,  1,193,320,614  acres. 

See  Boundaries  of  the  United  States,  In- 
terior; Geological  Survey;  Land  Office  of 
the  United  States;  Public  Lands,  Reserva- 
tion of. 

References:  Thos.  Donaldson.  Public  Domain 
(1SS4);  P.  J.  Treat,  Xational  Land  System, 
1785-1820  (1910),  179-197;  A.  C.  Ford,  "Col- 
onial Precedents  of  Our  National  Land  System 
as  it  existed  in  1800"  in  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Bulletin  (1910)  ;  Public  Lands  Com- 
mission, Report   (1905),  127-130. 

P.  J.  Treat. 


SUSPENSION  OF  SENTENCES. 
oners.  Probation  of. 


See  Pris- 


SUZERAINTY.  The  source  of  power  as  re- 
gards international  status  in  a  state  under 
suzerainty  is  derived  from  the  suzerain,  or  the 
state  or  monarch  upon  which  the  political  un- 
ity is  dependent.  The  states  of  India  are  "un- 
der the  suzerainty"  of  the  British  Crown,  and 
have  no  right  to  enter  upon  independent  for- 
eign relations.  Bulgaria  by  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  and  till  1908  was  "an  autonomous  trib- 
utary principality,  under  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Porte."  Egs'pt,  while  technically  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  is  largely  influenced 
in  her  international  affairs  by  British  advisers 
and  is  received  in  some  international  confer- 
ences as  a  state.  While  in  a  theoretical  sense 
the  power  of  a  state  under  a  suzerainty  is  de- 
rived from  a  suzerain,  in  fact  the  amount  of 
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SWALLOW  TAILS— SWITZERLAND,  DIPIX)MATIC  RELATIONS  WITH 


power  and  the  method  of  its  exercise  differ 
greatly  in  the  different  instances.  See  Depend- 
ent States:  Protectorates;  States.  Eqi^ai-i- 
TY  of;  Sovereignty,  Theory  of.  References: 
J.  Westlake,  Int.  Law  (1904),  I,  23  et  seq.;  L. 
Oppenheim,  Int.  Law  (1912),  I,  140  et  seq. 

G.  G.  W. 

SWALLOW  TAILS.  A  derisive  term  applied 
to  men  prominent  in  fashionable  circles  who 
have  gained  some  influence  in  politics,  said 
to  have  been  thus  used  first  by  John  Morrissey 
in  New  York  in  1876.     See  Silk  Stockings. 

O.   C.   H. 

SWAMP  LANDS.  Believing  that  the  states 
could  reclaim  the  overflowed  lands  within  their 
limits  more  effectively  than  the  national  Gov- 
ernment, Congress  by  the  act  of  Mar.  2,  1849, 
granted  to  Louisiana,  and  by  the  act  of  Sept. 
28,  1850,  to  all  the  states,  such  lands  to  aid 
in  the  construction  of  levees  and  drains.  Tiie 
grant  was  extended  to  Minnesota  and  Oregon 
in  1860.  An  indemnity  was  made  in  the  case 
of  lands  disposed  of  by  the  Federal  Government 
prior  to  Mar.  3,  1857,  a  cash  payment  being 
made  for  land  sold,  and  scrip  being  issued 
where  the  land  was  located  by  scrip  or  war- 
rant. By  1912,  64.700.000  acres  had  been  pat- 
ented to  15  states.  See  Conservation;  Pub- 
lic Lands  and  Prni.ic  Land  Policy;  Public 
Lands,  State.  Reference:  T.  Donaldson,  Pub- 
lic Domain   (1884).  P.  J.  T. 

SWEATSHOPS.  Definition.— Industries  are 
"sweated"  wliich  do  not  pay  their  workmen  a 
living  wage,  although  very  long  iiours  of  work 
prevail  under  sanitary  conditions  injurious  to 
the  persons  employed  and  dangerous  to  the 
public.  Sweating  in  the  United  States  occurs 
mainly  in  tlte  garment-making,  cigar-making, 
and  bakery  industries.  Typically  it  is  carried 
on  through  subcontractors  who  secure  the 
work  from  manufacturers  and  sublet  it  to  the 
sweated  workmen,  to  be  finislied  in  their  homes 
or  in  small  workshops  in  the  back  rooms  of 
tentuient  liouses.  In  recent  years  the  subcon- 
tractor has  often  been  eliminated  without  any 
real  improvement  in  conditions.  The  funda- 
mental cause  for  tlie  existence  of  the  sweat- 
shop ia  the  presence  of  an  oversupply  of  un- 
skilled labor  in  the  large  cities,  created  mainly 
by  the  heavy  immigjation  in  tin*  last  decades 
from  southern  and  eastern   Europe. 

Legislation  Upon  Sweating. — (Jovernmental 
efff>rts  t()  deal  witli  flit-  swciiting  jiroblcni  liave 
in  this  country  proceeded  from  the  necessity 
of  safeguarding  the  public  health.  Laws  have 
[irescribed  wIhti-  workshops  may  bi-  located, 
iiow  many  persons  may  work  in  them,  how  they 
Hhnll  Ik>  ventilated,  and  in  general,  how  they 
may  not  l)e  condm-ted.  .\  nunil)i'r  of  states 
rerpiire  that  all  sweatshops  be  licenseil.  I'n- 
frirtunatrlv  legislation  of  this  character  does 
littlt 


workers  in  the  sweated  industries,  and  the  en- 
forcement of  these  laws  has  been  found  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

In  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  in  Eng- 
land, direct  efforts  are  made  to  guarantee  a 
living  wage  to  the  sweatshop  workers.  Boards 
have  been  established  in  these  countries  for 
some  of  the  sweated  industries — especially 
chain  making — to  prescribe  the  minimum 
wages  which  may  be  paid  in  them.  During  tlie 
year  1911  bills  containing  similar  provisions 
were  introduced  in  several  American  state  leg- 
islatures. In  Australia  the  minimum  wage 
laws  have  resulted  in  almost  wholly  wiping 
out  the  sweatshop  evil.  In  the  United  States 
such  legislation  would  probably  need  to  be 
supplemented  by  laws  materially  cutting  down 
the  nunil)er  of  unskilled  immigrants. 

See  Arbitration  of  Labor  Dispittes;  Fac- 
tory Legislation;  Health,  Public  Regula- 
tion OF;  Labor,  Protection  to;  Labor, 
Women's,  Legisi^vtive  Control  of;  Manufac- 
turing, Relation  of  Government  to;  Strikes; 
Tenement  House  Regitlation. 

References:  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission, 
Report,  XV  (1901),  316-84;  N.  Y.  Bureau  of 
Lalmr  Statistics.  Reix)rt  (1902),  1-28,  37-281; 
F.  Kellcy,  >^omc  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legis- 
lation (i905),  209-255.  J.  R.  Commons. 

SWINGING  ROUND  THE  CIRCLE.  A 
phrase  applied  by  the  press  to  President 
Andrew  Johnson's  {see)  tour  through  the  chief 
cities  of  the  North,  in  the  autumn  of  1866. 

O.  C.  H. 

SWITZERLAND,  DIPLOMATIC  RELA- 
TIONS WITH.  Although  in  :NLiy.  1847.  a  con- 
vention concerning  property  rights  was  negoti- 
ated between  Secretary  Buchanan  and  the 
Swiss  consul  at  Alexandria,  regular  diplomatic 
relations  began  in  1850  with  the  appointment 
of  A.  Dudley  ^lann  as  special  agent  to  negoti- 
ate a  convention  of  friendship,  commerce  and 
extradition,  which  was  ratified  in  amended 
form  in  1853.  Theodore  S.  Fay,  first  American 
minister  resident,  was  commissioned  March 
16,  1853.  The  Swiss  constitution  of  1848, 
following  a  war  of  secession,  was  much  in- 
fluenced   by    the    American    federal    system. 

Throughout  the  American  Civil  War  Swit7er- 
land  sympathized  with  the  American  Fedi>rnl 
Government.  The  oidy  source  of  complaint 
was  the  Swiss  passport  requirement.  A 
revision  of  the  Swiss  constitution  in  1874 
matlc  it  still  more  like  that  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  quarter  century  which  followed,  the 
principal  subjects  of  di|>lomn<ic  discussion  re- 
lated to  increased  Swiss  emigration  to  the 
United  States,  including  qu«'stions  of  expjitrifl- 
tion  and  repatriation,  luiturali/.alion  and  cit- 
izensliip,  military  service  and  taxes.     In  1S79- 


82    (In-   United   States   ])rotested   against  viola- 
te  raise   the   standard   of   living   of   the  |  tions   of   tiic   emigration    laws   by   Swiss   local 
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officials  who  sceniod  disposed  to  utilize  the 
United  States  as  an  outlet  for  paupers  and 
other  undesirahle  persons — including  Mormons. 
Complaint  was  also  made  in  regard  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  communal  authorities  to  recognize 
American  naturalization. 

From  1SS4  on  the  United  States  made  re- 
peated hut  inelTectual  efforts  to  secure  a  nat- 
uralization treaty  for  the  better  security  of  the 
rights  of  its  citizens  of  Swiss  origin ;  but  the 
Government  of  Switzerland  declined  (1885  and 
1896)  to  consider  a  convention  which  it  re- 
garded beyond  the  power  of  the  federal  council 
to  negotiate  under  the  Swiss  constitution.  In 
this  connection  the  question  of  the  military 
tax,  required  of  American  citizens  of  Swiss 
origin  who  had  returned  to  visit  or  reside  in 
Switzerland,  became  prominent.  The  United 
States  maintained  the  right  of  expatriation 
and  denied  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  alle- 
giance; but  was  not  disposed  to  insist  on  the 
application  of  her  principle  in  unworthy  cases. 

Near  the  close  of  the  century,  the  question 
of  trade  reciprocity  became  prominent.  In 
ISOS,  basing  her  action  on  the  "most  favored 
nation"  clause  of  the  treaty  of  1850,  Switzer- 
land demanded  reciprocity  concessions  which 
had  been  granted  France;  but  the  American 
Government,  referring  to  an  unbroken  line  of 
precedents,  replied  that  American  policy  had 
regarded  a  reciprocity  treaty  as  a  bargain  and 
not  as  a  favor.  The  controversy  closed  by  the 
required  year's  notice  which  (in  March,  1900) 
terminated  the  operation  of  clauses  which  un- 
der the  interpretation  of  Switzerland  would 
have  been  an  exception  to  the  otherwise  uni- 
form American  policy.  On  January  1,  1906, 
President  Roosevelt  proclaimed  a  reciprocity 
agreement  which  terminated  October  31,  1909. 

An  extradition  treaty,  terminating  articles 
of  the  amended  convention  of  1850-55,  was 
signed  May  14,  1900,  and  an  arbitration  con- 
vention on  February  29,  1908. 

See  CiTiZEXSHip  in  the  United  States; 
Commercial  Policy  and  Relations  of  the 
United  States. 

References:  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  Int.  Law 
(1906).  Ill,  658-678,  V,  865;  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, ] 86 1-19 12;  W.  M.  Malloy,  Treaties  and 
Conventions    (1910),    1762-1777. 

J.  M.  Callahan. 

SWITZERLAND,  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN.  Comparison  with  United  States. 
— Federal  government  in  Switzerland  is  based 
upon  the  constitution  of  1848  and  amendments 
which  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.  The 
framers  of  the  constitution  had  the  example 
of  the  United  States  consciously  in  view  and 
imitated  in  some  respects  the  organization  of 
that  union.  This  was  particularly  true  in  re- 
spect to  the  outward  form  of  the  national  leg- 
islature, which  consists  of  a  lower  house,  Na- 
tinnnlraf.  representing  population  by  districts, 
and  a  senate,  Stdndcrat,  chosen  by  the  govern- 


ments of  the  cantons,  or  states.  Like  the 
United  States  the  nation  was  built  of  states, 
but  in  Switzerland  tlie  previous  history  of  the 
states  extended  over  a  period  of  nearly  five 
centuries,  during  which  time  united  action  had 
been  spasmodic  only,  and  the  sense  of  state 
sovereignty  had  become  exceedingly  strong. 
This  condition  must  be  kept  in  mind  while 
considering,  not  only  the  task  of  forming  the 
constitution  of  1848,  but  also  the  problems  of 
the  political  life  which  have  since  followed. 

Legislature. — The  Nationalrat  is  elected  by 
universal  manhood  suffrage,  at  the  rate  of 
one  member  to  20,000  population  and  any  voter 
not  in  clerical  orders  can  be  chosen.  Voting 
citizenship  is  governed  by  cantonal  law  and 
differs  in  the  various  states,  but  in  general  the 
regulations  produce  a  decidedly  democratic 
basis  for  the  national  legislature.  The  Stan- 
(Zcrai  consists  of  44  members  representing  the 
22  cantons,  which  elect  their  members  in  any 
manner  they  may  prefer,  varying  from  pure 
democracy  in  the  Landesgemeinde  to  choice  by 
representative  legislatures.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  chambers  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  provision  that  members  of  this  senate  are 
paid  by  their  states,  while  representatives  draw 
upon  the  national  treasury.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  Nationalrat  is  the  more  important  of 
the  two  bodies,  for  the  Stdnderat  is  not  only 
mentioned  second  in  order  in  the  constitution, 
but  has  never  been  endowed  with  the  high 
functions  nor  taken  the  important  position  of 
the  American  Senate. 

Executive. — The  federal  executive  authority 
is  vested  in  the  Bundesrat,  a  Cabinet  of  seven 
members  among  whom  the  duties  of  the  various 
departments  are  distributed.  This  body  is 
elected  every  three  years  by  the  united  houses 
of  the  legislature,  who  also  designate  each  year 
one  member  of  the  Cabinet  to  act  as  Bundes- 
prcsident.  The  president  of  the  Swiss  Republic, 
therefore,  is  merely  the  annual  chairman  of  the 
Cabinet.  For  that  year  he  is  the  medium  of 
communication  with  foreign  diplomats  and 
the  nominal  chief  of  the  state,  but  acts  under 
no  special  political  mandate  like  that  of  an 
American  Pr^  ident  or  an  English  prime  min- 
ister. His  election  attracts  no  attention,  for 
the  administrative  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  and  each  member  in 
rotation  acts  as  president. 

Judiciary. — The  highest  judicial  authority  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bundesgerieht,  a 
supreme  court  whose  members  are  elected  by 
the  national  legislature.  Its  functions  include 
contentions  between  cantons  and  between  fed- 
eration and  cantons,  as  Avell  as  private  litiga- 
tion of  sufficient  importance.  The  Bundes- 
gerieht, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  competent 
to  consider  the  ennstitutionality  of  federal 
law.  The  constitution  expressly  declares  that 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  shall  be  conclusive 
for  the  decisions  of  the  federal  court.  Many 
difficulties,  however,  are  prevented  in  advance 
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by  the  rule  that  all  revisions  of  cantonal  con- 
stitutions must  be  submitted  to  the  Bnndesrat 
for  ratification  and,  if  matters  incompatible 
with  the  federal  constitution  are  found,  the 
points  are  referred  back  to  the  canton  until 
properly  adjusted. 

Powers  of  Government. — The  powers  of  the 
federal  government  have  been  from  time  to  time 
increased  by  amendments  to  the  original  con- 
stitution. Any  assumption  of  new  powers  by 
interpretation  or  by  construction  is  prevented 
by  the  declaration  of  Article  III,  that  the 
cantons  are  sovereign,  in  so  far  as  tlieir  sover- 
eignty is  not  restricted  by  the  federal  consti- 
tution, and  exercise  all  rights  which  have  not 
been  assigned  to  the  federal  government.  At 
present  the  confederation  is  endowed  with  the 
authority  usually  found  in  a  republic,  in  some 
cases  possessing  powers  wliich  are  not  found 
in  the  United  States  Government.  With  for- 
eign nations  it  has  exclusive  treaty  making 
power.  The  national  defense  through  military 
organization  rests  upon  the  central  government 
whicli  uses  the  cantonal  ofTicials  in  its  admin- 
istration. No  standing  army  is  permitted  but 
an  elaborate  militia  system  under  federal  di- 
rection is  capable  of  putting  an  effective  force 
of  200.000  men  at  once  into  tlie  field.  Tlie 
federal  government  has  power  to  maintain  a 
university  and  a  tecliiiical  institute  but  lias, 
to  the  present  time  (1914),  confined  its  ac- 
tivity to  the  latter. 

The  supervision  of  streams  and  forests  ac- 
companies the  power  to  carry  on  public  works 
of  correction  and  preservation.  Regulation  of 
fisheries  and  the  Imnting  of  higher  game  are 
also  within  the  competence  of  the  confedera- 
tion. At  first  given  control  of  the  post  office, 
it  has  proceeded  by  degrees  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone.  Still  later  it 
was  authorized  to  purchase  the  railways  of 
the  country  and  now  witli  tlie  exception  of  a 
few  short  lines  tlie  federal  government  is  in 
full  control  of  that  form  of  transportation. 
Since  1887  the  control  of  the  manufacture  of 
alcohol  has  iieen  a  federal  nioiiopuly.  The 
net  income  is  divided  pro  rata  among  the  can- 
tons. A  recent  ediistitiitional  aiiieiKlnient  pave 
the  government  power  to  prohibit  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  absinthe,  and  a  federal  law 
on  this  subject  went  into  effect  in  1010.  A 
national  imnknijitcy  act  regulates  the  law  of 
contracts  throughout  the  confederation.  In 
1910  there  also  went  into  effect  a  federal  sys- 
tem of  invalid  and  accident  insurance. 

The  foregoing  examples  show  that  although 
the  administrative  ofiicials  lack  certain  inde- 
pendent powers  found  in  the  Uniti-d  States, 
the  Swiss  federal  government  has  in  numerous 
direct  ions  proceeded  much  further  in  the  cen- 
trali/atir>n  of  important  activities.  The  de- 
velopments since  1848  have  been  brought  about 


through  amendments  to  the  constitution,  which 
can  be  revised  at  any  time.  These  amendments 
can  be  effected  at  the  suggestion  of  the  legis- 
lature or  through  popular  initiative  and  refer- 
endum. Since  1891  the  legislative  initiative 
has  also  been  possible  and  all  of  the  important 
changes  have  in  one  form  or  another  been  in- 
dorsed by  the  people. 

See  Federal  State;  States,  Classification 
OF:  Unites  States  as  a  Federal  State. 

References:  J.  S.hollenberger,  Dw  Schweizer- 
ische  Eidyenossenschaft  ion  181. 'f  bis  auf  die 
Gegenuart  (1910)  :  C.  Hilty,  Politisches  Jahr- 
hiich  der  Schiceizerischen  Eidgenossenschaft, 
ISS6-1912  (annual)  ;  J.  M.  Vincent,  Govern- 
ment in  Switzerland    (1900). 

J.  M.  Vincent, 

SYMMES  PURCHASE.  John  Cleve  Symmes, 
of  New  Jersey,  contracted  with  Congress,  on 
Oct.  15,  1788,  for  the  purchase  of  1,000,000 
acres  of  land  on  the  Ohio.  The  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  founded  on  this  tract.  Eventual- 
ly title  passed  for  248,.540  acres,  for  which 
Symmes  paid  $70,4.35  in  securities,  and  bounty 
warrants  equivalent  to  95,250  acres.     See  Ohio 

COMPANY;     PUBLIC    LaNDS    AND    PUBLIC     LAND 

Policy,  P.   J,   T. 

SYNDICALISM.  Syndicalism  is  a  principle 
of  iiuUistrial  organization  which  aims  at  end- 
ing present  capitalism  by  combining  the  in- 
dustrial workers  of  the  world  into  an  immense 
industrial  union.  Its  exponent  in  France  is 
the  famous  ConfMeration  Gdn^rale  dii  Travail, 
and  it  is  represented  in  America  by  the  In- 
dustrial Workers  of  the  World  (I.'w.  W.). 
It  holds  that  "the  working  class  and  the  em- 
ploying class  have  nothing  in  common."  The 
jilatform  of  tlie  Industrial  Workers  of  the 
World  states  that  "between  these  two  classes 
a  struggle  must  go  on  until  the  workers  of  the 
world  organize  as  a  class,  take  possession  of 
the  earth  and  the  machinery  of  production, 
and  abolish  tlu-  wage  system."  It  would  ac- 
complish its  ends  by  direct  action,  its  cliief 
instrument  being  the  general  strike.  Revolt- 
ing against  socialism,  it  repudiates  state  ac- 
tion and  would  depend  upon  force,  active  or 
passive,  to  effect  change  with  revolutionary 
suddenness.  See  Lahor  Orco'izations.  Ref- 
erences: J.  G.  Mrooks,  Amrricdu  Si/mU'oH'^"' 
( 1913)  ;  J.  R.  Macdonald,  Syndicalism  (1913). 

K.  F.  G. 

SYSTEM,  THE.  A  term  coined  by  anti-trust 
propagandists  about  1900  to  denote  the  money 
power  of  the  great  corporations  taken  in  a 
••ollective  sense;  used  especially  to  denote  the 
finniuial  interests  of  the  country  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  inlluencing  government  and  leg- 
islation.    See  INTEHESTS.  0.  C.  H. 
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TAFT,  WILLIAM  HOWARD.  William  H. 
Taft  (IS')? — ).  twenty-sovi'iith  Prt'sitk-nt  of 
the  United  States,  was  born  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  September  15,  1S57.  In  18S0  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1887  he  was  appointed 
judge  of  the  superior  court  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  next  year  was  elected  for  a  five  year  period, 
but  resigned  in  1890  to  become  solicitor  gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  In  1892  he  was  ap- 
pointed United  States  circuit  judge  for  the 
sixth  circuit,  resigning  in  1900  to  become  presi- 
dent of  the  Philippine  Commission. 

In  July.  1901.  he  was  appointed  first  civil 
governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  but  gave  up 
the  duties  of  the  office  in  November  on  account 
of  illness.  In  1902  he  negotiated  with  Pope 
Leo  XIII  a  settlement  of  the  "friars'  lands" 
question,  and  in  August  returned  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  resumed  his  duties  as  governor. 
In  February,  1904,  he  was  appointed  Secretary 


of  War.  In  1906  he  was  for  a  short  time,  pro- 
visional governor  of  Cuba,  and  in  1907  opened 
the  first  Philippine  assembly  at  Manila. 

In  1908  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republican 
national  convention  at  Chicago  for  President, 
and  was  elected,  receiving  321  electoral  votes 
against  162  for  William  J.  Bryan. 

In  June,  1912,  after  a  heated  preconvention 
campaign  in  the  Republican  party,  he  was  re- 
nominated, but  was  defeated  in  the  November 
election  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Kent 
professorship  of  law  at  Yale  University. 

See  Philippine  Islands;  Reciprocity  Pol- 
icy: Republicax  Party. 

References:  Philippine  Commission,  Annual 
Reports  (1900-1904);  Secretary  of  War,  An- 
nual Reports  (1904-1908);  Am.  Year  Book, 
1910,  and  year  by  year.  W.  jVIacD. 
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Basis  of  Power. — Tammany  Hall,  or  the 
"Democratic-Republican  Organization  of  the 
County  of  New  York"  is  the  most  notorious 
political  organization  in  the  United  States. 
Located  in  New  Y'ork  City,  it  forms  a  unit 
of  the  national  Democratic  party  with  which 
it  has  been  affiliated  from  the  beginning.  This 
connection,  which  gives  to  Tammany  the  stand- 
ing of  the  regular  Democratic  organization  in 
New  Y'ork  county,  is  one  of  its  great  sources 
of  strength.  Tammany  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  a  thoroughly  corrupt  political  organization 
and  the  uncovering  of  a  number  of  scandals  of 
great  magnitude,  notably  the  stealings  of  the 
Tweed  Ring,  has  at  times  led  to  its  defeat  and 
temporary  effacement;  but  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  able  to  maintain  recognition  as  the  regu- 
lar unit  of  the  national  party  has  been  the 
cause  of  its  invariable  restoration  to  power 
and  its  return  to  local  control.  The  Tammany 
organization  is  confined  to  Xew  Y^ork  county, 
comprising  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  but  it  is  very  closely  affiliated  with  the 
local  Democratic  organizations  in  the  counties 
of  Kings,  Queens  and  Richmond,  which,  to- 
gether with  Xew  Y'ork  county,  make  up  the 
greater  city   (see  New  Y'ork  City). 

History. — The  name  of  the  organization  is 
derived  from  an  Indian  chief.  Tamanend,  or 
Tammany.  Before  the  Revolution  tliere  exist- 
ed  patriotic   societies  known   as  the   Sons   of 


Saint  Tammany,  which  disappeared,  however, 

after  the  close  of  the  war.  The  present  organi- 
zation dates  from  May  12,  1789,  when  the 
'"Society  of  Saint  Tammany,  or  Columbian 
Order,"  was  founded  in  X'ew  Y'ork  by  William 
Mooney,  an  ex-soldier  and  an  upholsterer  by 
trade.  In  1805  the  society  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation  as  a  benevolent  and  charitable 
body.  Previously,  however,  it  had  become  a 
political  factor,  strongly  partisan  and  Anti- 
Federalist.  As  a  political  factor  Tammany  has 
been  known  as  Tammany  Hall  from  the  fact 
that  its  meetings  have  been  held  in  the  hall 
belonging  to  the  Tammany  Society,  but  no  clear 
distinction  between  the  two  organizations  can 
be  maintained.  The  leaders,  or  "sachems"  of 
the  society  have  held  control  of  the  political 
organization  and  have  been  and  are  today 
chosen  from  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Hall. 

Aaron  Burr  was  the  first  real  leader  of  Tam- 
many. His  influence,  in  the  main,  transformed 
it  into  an  active  party  agency  and  secured  the 
introduction  of  the  methods  of  party  control 
and  party  machinery  for  which  Tammany  has 
stood  ever  since  as  the  chief  exponent. 
Throughout  the  long  period  of  Democratic  su- 
premacy in  the  national  Government,  Tammany 
fattened  on  the  federal  patronage  and  con- 
tinued its  active  warfare  for  local  control  in 
state  and  city.    It  applauded  the  War  of  1812, 
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strongly  supported  Jackson  in  his  banking  and 
spoils  policies,  and,  with  the  inllux  of  foreign 
population  abandoning  its  policy  of  standing 
as  a  native  American  organization,  admitted 
foreigners  to  its  ranks  and  provided  for  their 
rapid  naturalization.  It  supported  such  popu- 
lar issues  as  the  broadening  of  the  franchise 
and  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Its 
history  down  to  the  middle  of  the  century  was 
replete  with  scandals  and  peculations  by  its 
leaders  which  from  time  to  time  proved  so 
nauseous  as  to  lead  to  its  defeat  at  the  polls, 
but  it  siiould  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  was 
not  a  period  of  high  political  morality. 

Politics,  in  the  city,  had  reached  a  very  low 
ebb  by  1850.  Turbulence  was  the  rule,  repeat- 
ing was  a  common  practice,  and  dishonesty  was 
rife  among  the  city  officials.  The  Common 
Council  of  1852,  controlled  by  Tammany,  be- 
came so  notorious  for  its  corruption  and  ex- 
travagance that  it  earned  for  itself  the  title 
of  the  "Forty  Thieves  Council."  In  1855  Fer- 
nando Wood  began  his  career  as  mayor  of  the 
city.  He  was  an  expert  organizer  and  political 
manipulator  and  under  him  the  saloon  cle- 
ment came  into  control.  He  served  as  mayor 
from  1855  to  1858,  but  in  December.  1857,  he 
was  defeated  tlirougii  the  opposition  of  the 
Tammany  organization,  with  which  he  had 
broken.  Undismayed,  he  formed  a  competing 
Democratic  organization  known  as  Mozart  Hall 
and   secured  reelection   in   1859. 

The  next  great  figure  in  Tammany  Hall  was 
William  M.  'Iweed  (sec),  tlie  first  real  "boss." 
Wood's  career  had  sliown  the  possibilities  for 
personal  enrichment,  and  Tweed  followed  in 
his  footsteps.  Born  in  tlic  city  in  182.S,  Twwd 
first  became  prominent  as  a  volunteer  fireman 
and  was  elected  foreman  of  his  company.  His 
great  popularity  led  to  his  becoming  a  politi- 
cal ward  leader.  His  rise  to  political  control 
was  rapid.  He  became  sachem  and  later  grand 
sachem  of  tlie  Tammany  Society  and  secured 
absolute  control  of  Tammany  Hall.  He  was  in 
turn  elected  assistant  alderman,  member  of 
Congress  and  member  of  the  board  of  svipervis- 
ora,  and  later  became  deputy  stre<'t  commis- 
sioner, commissioner  of  |)nlilic  works  and  state 
senator,  in  which  jiosition  In-  controlIiMl  legis- 
lation afTeeting  the  city  and  dominated  the 
legislature.  Associated  with  him  in  the  no- 
torious Twef'd  l{ing  were  I'eter  H.  Sweeny, 
city  chamberlain.  Richard  Connolly,  comptrol- 
ler, A.  Oaki-y  Hall,  mayor  of  the  city  from 
18(Jn  lo  1872,  and  others  of  lesser  im]»ortanee. 
Obtaining  control  of  all  branches  of  the  city 
government  by  IHfiS,  flu-  Hing  instituted  a 
reign  of  loot  such  as  had  never  before  been 
witnesBcd  and  has  not  since  been  eipialled. 
Profits  were  taken  from  the  sale  and  b.-irter  of 
oflices,  including  judieial  ofiiics;  from  tlie  let- 
ting of  contractH  on  all  kinds  of  public  works; 
from  the  granting  of  franehises;  from  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies;  from  "strike"  legislation  for 
securing  the  passage  or  defi-at  of  bills.     These 


were  divided  on  a  percentage  scale  among  the 
members  of  the  Ring,  the  lion's  share  going 
to  Tweed  himself.  The  judiciary  was  corrupted 
and  became  a  valuable  adjunct  of  the  Ring. 
To  make  his  control  more  secure,  Tweed  by  the 
liberal  use  of  money,  secured  the  passage  of 
a  new  charter  for  the  city,  in  1870.  Un- 
bridled greed  eventually  led  to  the  downfall 
of  the  Ring  in  1871.  It  was  stated  that  over 
$10,000,000  had  been  squandered  in  the  erec- 
tion and  repair  of  the  county  court  house  alone. 
As  first  the  Ring  professed  no  concern  over 
the  disclosures.  When  questioned  in  regard 
to  the  charge,  Tweed  made  his  famous  reply, 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  But 
the  people  were  thoroughly  aroused.  Between 
sixty  and  seventy  millions  had  been  added  to 
the  permanent  debt  of  the  city  during  the  four 
years  of  Ring  control.  A  Committee  of  Seventy 
was  formed  in  September,  1871,  which  brought 
about  the  destruction  of  the  Ring.  Tweed  was 
tried  and  convicted.  Released  after  one  year 
on  a  decision  by  the  court  of  appeals,  he  was 
immediately  rearrested  in  a  civil  suit,  escaped 
to  Cuba,  was  recaptured  and  died  in  prison 
in  1878.  The  total  stealings  of  the  Ring  have 
been  variously  estimated  from  $45,000,000  to 
$200,000,000,  of  which  the  city  succeeded  in 
recovering  only  $S7G,000. 

Following  the  fall  of  Tweed,  Tammany  was 
in  such  bad  odor  that  it  seemed  to  many  it 
could  never  recover.  There  was,  however,  no 
other  organization  in  the  field  strong  enough 
to  take  its  place  as  the  regular  Democratic  or- 
ganization of  the  city,  and  quickly,  by  adroit 
management  and  with  a  certain  purging  of  its 
leaders]ii|),  it  arose  again  to  a  position  of 
commanding  strength.  John  Kelly  was  its 
next  leader,  or  boss.  In  1874,  only  three  years 
after  the  downfall  of  the  Tweed  Ring,  it  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  its  candidate  for  mayor. 
Kelly  remained  in  absolute  control  of  the  or- 
ganization until  his  death  in  1886.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Richard  Croker,  who  retired  in 
1002  with  a  large  fortune  to  take  up  residence 
in  Inland  and  is  still  alive  (1014).  After  his 
retirement  the  organization  was  ruled  for  a 
short  time  by  a  committee,  but  it  was  inevit- 
alile  that  the  boss  sliouM  emerge  ajid  he  came 
forth  in  the  person  of  Charles  F.  ^lurphy.  an 
ex-saloonkeeper  and  former  dock  commissioner, 
who  held  a  jiosition  in  aiisolute  control  of  the 
organization  down  to  1914,  and  greatly  extend- 
ed its  power  in  the  state.  In  1900,  however, 
jiartial  control  of  the  city  of  New  York  was 
lost,  Tammany  electing  only  the  mayor;  ami 
in  191.T  (ui  overwhelming  defeat  was  incurred 
at  the  bands  of  a  fusion  ticket  in  the  city, 
while  the  elections  throughout  the  state  were 
also  disiistrons  to  the  or;;ani/at ion. 

Organization.  The  paper  organization  of 
Tammany  as  a  political  body  is  laid  down  in 
the  mil's  and  regulations  of  the  Democratic- 
Republican  Organization  of  the  County  of  New 
York.  In  each  assembly  district  there  is  an 
08 
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association  coniposod  of  all  the  votors  enrolled 
as  nu-nibers  of  tlio  DonuxTatio  party.  Thoy 
elect  the  general  or  county  committee,  which 
now  numbers  over  5.000.  This  is  in  name,  the 
governing  bo<ly;  it  is  called  upon  to  meet 
monthly,  except  in  June,  July  and  August  and 
has  its  full  quota  of  officers  and  committees. 
Tiie  most  imi)ortant  of  these  is  the  executive 
committee,  composed  of  a  member  from  each 
assembly  district,  elected  annually  by  the  dele- 
gation from  that  district  to  the  general  com- 
mittee. He  is  the  executive  member  for  that 
district  and  is  usually  though  not  necessarily 
the  district  leader.  The  "boss"  has  no  recog- 
nition in  the  paper  organization. 

But  in  reality,  the  power  centers  in  the 
boss  and  he  carries  out  his  control  through  the 
district  leaders,  under  whom  are  the  district 
captains  for  each  election  district  and  numer- 
ous lieutenants  and  party  workers.  The  boss 
always  occupies  the  position  of  chairman  of 
the  finance  committee  and  it  is  understood 
that  he  shall  keep  no  books  and  shall  not  be 
accountable  to  anybody  for  sums  received  or 
expended. 

Methods. — Tammany  is  not  bound  to  any 
fixed  procedure,  and  its  methods  for  winning 
elections  and  enriching  its  following  vary  to 
such  an  extent  in  different  times  and  under 
different  leaders  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
describe  them  in  general  terms.  The  organiza- 
tion as  at  present  constituted  depends  for  its 
existence  and  success  upon  control  of  the  spoils 
of  office.  Officeholders  are  regularly  assessed 
for  campaign  funds.  Formerly  this  was  done 
openly,  but  since  the  civil  service  law  came  into 
force  the  levy  has  been  made  through  the  medi- 
um of  club  dues  and  like  expedients.  Offices 
are  used  for  the  support  and  pay  of  its  large 
working  force  of  leaders,  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants, who  are  to  a  large  extent  maintained 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  the  county  and  the 
state.  Although  the  civil  service  law  covers 
the  vast  majority  of  the  city  offices,  the  higher 
administrative  positions,  commanding  the  larg- 
est salaries,  are  almost  all  outside  the  scope 
of  the  rules  and  it  is  on  the  patronage  of  these, 
and  the  control  that  goes  with  them,  that 
Tammany  largely  relies  to  secure  contributions 
from  corporations  and  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion, Tammany  has  sold  the  offices,  both  elec- 
tive and  appointive,  and  has  always  exercised 
a  very  considerable  control  over  the  police 
force,  and  evidence  has  frequently  pointed 
towards  its  receiving  revenue  from  the  protec- 
tion of  vice  and  crime. 

Tammany's  strongest  hold  is  in  the  poorest 
and  most  congested  districts  of  the  city,  largely 
peopled  by  foreigners.  It  maintains  this  hold 
through  the  fact  that  its  leaders  have  risen 
from  the  people  and  never  allow  themselves  to 
lose  touch  with  them.  These  leaders  live  in 
their  districts,  care  for  their  constituents  when 
in  trouble,  obtain  jobs  and  favors  for  them  and 
provide  for  their  entertainment,  spending  large 


sums  in  tliis  work.  At  district  boadquarters, 
expensive  clubs  are  maintained  which  all  the 
Democratic  voters  of  the  district,  including  the 
officeholders,  are  urged  to  join.  The  poor  of 
the  district  are  accustomed  to  go  to  the  dis- 
trict leader  in  their  distress  and  it  is  in 
this  paternal  relation  between  the  leaders  of 
the  oiganization  and  the  vast  numbers  of  the 
miserably  poor,  dependent  and  ignorant  classes 
of  the  population  of  the  city  that  there  lies 
the  nuxin  secret  of  Tammany's  success. 

See  Machine,  Political;  Organization; 
Xew  York  City;  Tweed  Ring. 
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C.  F.  Murphy,  "Tammany  Society"  in  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana  (1904);  T.  Roosevelt,  "Ma- 
chine Politics  in  N.  Y.  City"  in  Am.  Ideals 
(1897),  98-128;  C.  A.  Beard,  Readings  in  Am. 
Government  and  Politics    (1911),  581-4. 

Elliot  H.  Goodwin. 

TANEY,  ROGER  BROOKE.  Roger  B.  Taney 
(1777-1864),  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Calvert  County,  Md., 
March  17,  1777.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1799,  and  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the 
legislature  as  a  Federalist.  He  retired  in  1800, 
and  did  not  enter  politics  again  until  1816, 
when  he  became  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
retaining  his  seat  until  1821.  From  1827  to 
1831  he  was  attorney  general  of  Maryland.  By 
this  time  he  had  became  a  Jacksonian  Demo- 
crat, and  in  1831  was  appointed  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  In  1833,  on  the  re- 
fusal of  Duane,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  remove  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  gave  the  necessary  orders 
for  removal.  The  Senate,  however,  declared  his 
statement  of  reasons  unsatisfactory,  and  re- 
fused to  confirm  the  appointment;  and  he  ac- 
cordingly resigned.  In  1835  he  was  nominated 
for  associate  jvistice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but 
confirmation  was  refused.  In  1836  he  became 
Chief  Justice.  Of  his  many  important  de- 
cisions, the  most  notable  were:  Charles  River 
Bridge  Co.  vs.  Warren  Bridge  (see)  ;  Prigg  vs. 
Pa.,  in  1844  (16  Peters,  621);  the  I^icense 
Cases,  in  1846  (5  Howard  504)  ;  Luther  vs. 
Borden  (see),  and  Scott  vs.  Sanford,  in  1857 
(19  Howard  393),  commonly  called  the  Dred 
Scott  Case  (see).  Taney  died  at  Washington, 
Oct.  12,  1864.  See  Dred  Scott  Case;  Fugi- 
tive Slaves;  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  References:  S.  Tyler,  Memoir  of 
Roger  B.  Taney  (1872);  H.  L.  Carson,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  U.  8.  (1892)  ;  H.  von 
Hoist,  Const,  and  Pol.  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (1877- 
92),  III-VII;  T.  C.  Smith,  Parties  and  Slavery 
(1906);  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8. 
(1893-1905),  II,  III.  W.  MacD. 
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TARIFF  ACTS.  General  tariffs  were  passed 
in  1789,  1816,  1824,  1828,  1832,  1833,  1842, 
1846,  1857,  1861,  1883,  1890,  1894,  1897,  1909, 
1913.  See  following  acts  by  name:  Dingley 
Tariff  Act;  McKixley  Tariff  Act;  Morkill 
Tariff;  Payne-Aldrich  Tariff;  Underwood 
Tariff  Act;  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff. 

TARIFF  ADMINISTRATION.  Elaborate 
System. — 'Die  administration  of  tiie  taritl'  laws 
devolves  upon  the  Treasury  Department.  Al- 
thougli  import  duties  are  tiie  most  important 
source  of  revenue,  there  is  no  separate  bureau 
for  customs,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the  internal 
revenue.  The  administration  is  directly  under 
the  care  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
one  of  the  assistant  secretaries  {see  Treasury 
Department).  At  every  step  of  importation 
tiie  supervision  of  tiie  Government  is  far-reacli- 
ing.  It  begins  when  foreign  merchandise  de- 
signed for  import  into  this  country  is  prepared 
for  shipment,  by  recpiiring  a  certilication  of 
value  before  consular  officers  of  tlie  United 
States  abroad.  It  prescriljes  metliods  of  entry 
of  goods,  of  valuation  and  of  classification  at 
the  port  of  entry  in  order  that  the  proper  rates 
of  duties  may  be  applied.  It  includes  an  elabo- 
rate system  whereby  appeals  may  be  made 
either  by  importers  or  the  Government;  it 
takes  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  duties  and 
provides  for  the  storage  and  warehousing  of 
goods  which  the  importer  does  not  immediately 
wisli  to  use,  and  on  which  the  payment  of 
duties  may  be  deferred.  For  collection  of  cus- 
toms the  country  is  divided  into  districts 
in  each  of  wiiich  there  is  a  port  of  entry.  In 
several  of  these  ports  there  is  a  staff  of  of- 
ficials, a  collector,  appraiser,  naval  officer,  sur- 
veyor, insjiectors.  and  gangers,  the  number  of 
the  latter  de|)ending  ujion  the  commercial  im- 
portance of  the  port.  At  some  of  the  smaller 
ports  one  jjcrson  may  combine  two  or  more 
offices. 

Handling  of  Imports. — Dutiable  merchandise 
must  be  discharged  at  one  of  the  designated 
jiorts  of  c-ntry  and  no  merchandise  can  be 
brought  by  sea  in  vessels  of  less  than  thirty 
tons.  Kvery  arriving  vessel  must  carry  a  full 
uiaiiifest,  or  description  of  tiie  cargo,  sjiecify- 
ing  the-  ports  where  the  cargo  was  taken  and 
also  the  names  of  the  consignees,  and  must 
submit  this  manifest  for  inspection  to  revenue 
officers  who  may  board  the  vessel  before  dock- 
ing. Upon  docking,  the  manifest  must  be  de- 
livered to  the  collector,  who  may  then  issue 
a  permit  for  the  transfer  of  the  cargo. 

The  unloading  is  under  tlie  siii>r'rvisi(m  of  of- 
ficials {ffcr  ( 'oi,i.F,CTou  OF  Customs),  and  must 
be  acrom|>liHhe«I  within  a  certain  limited  time,  i 

The  coiiMignees,  or  [)ersonH  to  whom  the  iner-  ' 
'.•hnndise  is  sent,  must  then,  in  order  to  obtain 
the    merchandise,    |)resent   a    complete   an<l    de-  [ 
taile<l    inv«)ice  stating  the  value  of   tlie  gofxls.  I 
I'Vom  this  «'ntry  or  statement  the  gross  amount 
of  duty   is  computed ;   and  upon  payment  the  I 
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importer  is  permitted  to  remove  his  merchan- 
dise except  a  certain  number  of  packages  re- 
tained for  examination. 

The  valuation  is  then  made  by  officials  known 
as  appraisers  {see).  When  the  dutiable  value 
has  been  ascertained  the  rate  of  duty  to  which 
the  mercliandise  is  subject  is  determined  by 
the  collector  of  the  port.  If  it  then  appears 
that  an  importer  has  paid  too  little  or  too 
much  an  adjustment  is  made  by  an  additional 
payment  or  by  a  refund  of  the  difference. 
Should  there  be  dissatisfaction  with  the  ap- 
praisal, a  rcappraisement  may  be  ordered; 
and  appeals  may  be  taken  (as  to  valuation) 
to  the  board  of  general  appraisers,  and  (as  to 
classification  or  otlicr  questions  of  dispute)  to 
the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals 
{see  Appraisers,  Board  of;  Court  of  Cus- 
toms Appeals) . 

At  every  step  of  import,  regulations  are  most 
minute.  A  complete  account  would  include 
rules  in  regard  to  packing,  stamping,  and 
marking  of  goods;  the  transportation  of  goods 
in  bond,  that  is,  the  shiiunent  to  the  interior 
under  custody  of  the  Government  to  be  cared 
for  at  interior  custom  houses,  or  in  transit 
to  foreign  countries;  the  management  of  bond- 
ed warehouses;  the  supervision  of  cartage  and 
lighterage;  and  the  imposition  of  fines,  penal- 
ties, and  forfeits. 

In  the  administration  of  the  customs  laws, 
little  discretionary  power  is  entrusted  to  of- 
ficers. For  this  reason  the  customs  system 
is  often  severely  criticised  when  compared  with 
foreign  practice.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
greater  opjiortunity  in  tlie  ITnited  Stati's  for 
remedy  of  errors  or  unjust  exactions.  In  many 
of  the  European  countries  decisions  of  customs 
officers  are  final  not  only  as  to  valuation  but 
also  as  to  classification. 

Difficulties  of  Appraisement. — The  most  dif- 
ficult duty  involved  in  tariff  administration 
is  to  secure  a  correct  appraisement.  For  near- 
ly thirty  years  the  invoice  certified  by  the  oath 
of  the  importer  was  accepted  without  further 
question,  unless  there  was  obvious  intent  to 
defraud  the  revenue.  The  increased  duties  laid 
under  the  tariff  of  1810  led  to  undervaluation, 
and  in  181H  there  was  given  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  power  to  order  an  appraise- 
ment for  the  port  of  New  York.  New  rules 
were  also  put  in  force  in  regard  to  the  declara- 
tion of  value  and  the  collector  was  required  to 
examine  a  certain  number  of  packages  in  every 
invoice.  Serious  abuses  crej)t  in  through  the 
practice  of  consigning  goods  from  abroad  to 
American  agents.  In  such  cas(>s  there  was  no 
foreign  bill  of  sale  to  determine  the  value  of 
the  goods  imported.  Oaths  were  conse(piently 
recpiired  that  the  invoice  represented  the  mark- 
et value  of  the  goods  in  (he  place  wliere  pro- 
cured   (Act  of  Manli   1,   1S23). 

In  I *^'1<)  appraisement  was  extended  to  lioston 
and   I'liiladelpbia  and  a  new  rule  of  classifica- 
tion was  adnj)ted  whereby,  for  goods  in  which 
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cither  cotton  or  wool  was  a  component  part, 
tlie  value  of  the  most  expensive  article  in  a 
given  package  siiould  be  taken  as  tiie  average 
value  of  the  whole.  In  1S42  this  principle  was 
still  further  extended  under  what  is  known  as 
the  similitude  section  of  the  tariff  act  of  that 
year.  This  was  to  the  effect  that  on  a  known 
enumerated  article  (that  is,  an  article  for 
which  a  duty  was  not  specifically  levied)  which 
bears  a  similitude  either  in  material,  quality, 
texture,  or  use  to  any  enumerated  article,  the 
duty  of  the  latter  shall  apply;  if  it  resembles 
two  or  more  materials,  the  highest  rate  at 
which  any  of  the  component  parts  pays  may 
be  chargeable.  This  opened  the  way  to  un- 
certainty in  entries,  disputes,  and  innumerable 
decisions,  many  of  which  are  contradictory, 
and  has  prolonged  litigation. 

Payment  of  Duties. — Duties  are  paid  to  the 
collector  and  by  him  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  When  imported  goods  on 
which  duties  have  been  paid  are  exported  a 
refund  of  duties  termed  a  drawback  (see)  may 
in  certain  cases  be  allowed. 

Thus  step  by  step  legislation  was  made  more 
stringent  in  order  to  make  operative  the  in- 
creasing rates  of  successive  tariffs.  In  1842 
credit  in  payments  of  duties  was  abolished, 
cash  payments  being  demanded.  In  1846  great- 
er liberality  was  shown  in  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  warehouse  system  whereby 
the  payment  of  duties  should  be  deferred  while 
the  merchandise  was  in  bond. 

Administrative  Difficulties. — The  higher  tar- 
iff duties  of  the  Civil  \Yar  led  to  still  more 
stringent  regulations  to  prevent  undervalua- 
tion. New  checks  were  introduced.  The  con- 
sular verification  originally  adopted  in  1818 
was  now  extended  to  invoices  made  in  tripli- 
cate. One  of  the  invoices  was  to  be  retained 
in  the  consular  office,  one  transmitted  to  the 
collector  of  the  port  where  the  entry  was  to 
be  made,  and  the  third  given  to  the  person 
making  the  entry.  It  was  also  provided  that 
commission  charges  of  the  agents  in  the  United 
States  should  be  taken  into  account  in  calcu- 
lating the  values  of  goods.  In  1870  authority 
was  given  for  the  appointment  of  special  agents 
whose  function  is  to  ferret  out,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  intended  frauds  upon  the 
revenue. 

Xotwithstanding  these  repeated  efforts  to 
prevent  fraud  and  undervaluation,  the  evil 
continued.  In  1885  Secretary  Manning  under- 
took an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  meth- 
ods of  appraisement,  drawbacks,  and  under- 
valuation, the  results  of  which  were  published 
by  the  Treasury  Department  in  the  Finance 
Report  of  1885.  Attention  in  particular  was 
called  to  frauds  in  the  agency  system  or  prac- 
tice of  consignment,  an  abuse  which  the  law 
had  endeavored  to  check  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century.  More  serious  even  than  fraud 
was  the  confusion  caused  by  intricate  rule^  in 
regard  to  classification  of  goods. 
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Recent  System. — Xo  action,  however,  was 
taken  until  1S!)0  when  the  so-called  McKinley 
Customs  Administrative  Act  was  passed  includ- 
ing most  of  Manning's  suggestions.  Additional 
penalties  were  provided  for  undervaluation, 
and  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  appraisal 
at  different  ports  the  number  of  general  ap- 
praisers was  increased,  and  these  officers  were 
organized  into  courts  to  settle  questions  of  ap- 
peal. Since  1890  there  have  been  few  addi- 
tional changes.  The  most  significant,  before 
the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  of  1913,  was  the 
act  of  July  24,  1897,  which  modified  the  prin- 
ciple of  penalty  for  undervaluation;  and  in 
1909  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Customs 
Appeals  (see  Customs  Appeals,  Court  of). 
In  order  to  protect  the  Treasury  still  further 
the  act 'of  1909  provided  for  an  additional  as- 
sistant attorney  general  with  deputies  who 
should  have  charge  before  the  courts  of  the 
interests  of  the  Government  in  all  matters  of 
reappraisement  and  classification,  thus  creating 
a  special  division  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  the  effective  settlement  of  tariff  litigation. 

In  1913  an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to 
incorporate  in  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  (see) 
a  provision  intended  to  facilitate  the  detection 
of  undervaluation  and  fraud  by  empowering 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  exclude  from 
entry  the  merchandise  of  foreign  exporters  or 
manufacturers  refusing  to  submit  their  books 
to  the  examination  of  duly  accredited  investi- 
gating officers  of  the  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  was  empowered,  how- 
ever, to  assess  an  additional  duty  of  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  on  such  merchandise  when 
the  laws  of  the  country  of  exportation  do  not 
provide  for  the  administration  of  oaths  to 
invoices  and  for  punishment  for  false  swearing; 
he  was  empowered  further  to  assess  similar  ad- 
ditional duty  on  the  imports  of  importers  re- 
fusing to  submit  their  books  to  the  examina- 
tion of  customs  officials.  The  Underwood  Act 
retained  in  general  the  administrative  features 
of  its  immediate  predecessors  but  made  the 
penalties    for    attempted    evasion    more    severe. 

See  Appraisal  of  Imported  Goods  for  Dut- 
ies; Appraisers,  Boards  of  General;  Ap- 
praisers of  Duties;  Collector. of  Customs; 
Duties,  Ad  Valorem;  Duties,  Drawbacks 
ON;  Duties,  FoREiG>f  Valuation  for;  Duties, 
Specific;  Duty  on  Imports,  Average  Rates 
OF ;  Forfeitures  as  a  Source  of  Revenue  ;  In- 
fant Industry;  Naval  Officer  in  Customs 
Service;  Reciprocity;  Revenue  Cutter  Serv- 
ice; Smuggling;  Sugar  Frauds;  Surveyor  of 
Customs;  Tariff  Board  of  1910;  Tariff  for 
Revenue  Only;  Tariff  Legislation,  Fram- 
ing OF;  Tariff,  Maximum  and  Minimum; 
Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States;  Tariff 
Rates;  Tariff  Reform;  Tariff  Statistics; 
Taxation  of  Raw  Materials;  Underwood 
Tariff  Act;  Undervaluations. 

References:  J.  D.  Goss,  Hist,  of  Tariff  Ad- 
ministration in  the  U.  S.  ( 1891 )  ;  D.  R.  Dewey, 
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Financial  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (1903),  489-492, 
189-191,  references,  477;  A.  S.  Bolles,  Fi- 
nancial Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (1886),  III,  489- 
522;  U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  para- 
graphs on  ''Customs  Service"  in  Annual  Re- 
ports. Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TARIFF  AS  A  LOCAL  ISSUE.  In  1880, 
General  Hancock,  Democratic  candidate  for 
President,  in  a  published  interview  remarked 
that  "the  tariff  is  a  local  aflfair."  This  state- 
ment was  received  with  derision  by  the  Re- 
publicans, who  upheld  protection  as  a  national 
system;  and  it  proved  a  heavy  handicap  to  the 
Democrats  in  the  subsequent  campaign.  So 
vulnerable  was  this  characterization  that  Re- 
publican orators  kept  it  alive  for  many  years 
as  evidence  of  the  unpatriotic  conviction  of 
their  opponents.  The  word  "affair"  in  popu- 
lar use  was  changed  to  "issue."  See  Tariff 
Policy  of  the  United  States.  Reference: 
E.  Stanwood,  Am.  Tariff  Controversies  (1903), 
II,  200.  D.  R.  D. 

TARIFF  BOARD  OF  1910.  By  the  tariff  act 
of  August  5,  1909,  autliority  was  given  to  the 
President  to  employ  persons  to  assist  him  in 
securing  information  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  maximum  and  minimum 
clause  of  the  tariff.  Primarily  for  this  pur- 
pose a  board  of  three  persons  (later  increased 
to  five)  was  appointed;  but  under  instructions 
from  the  President  the  board  undertook  a 
broader  investigation,  and  in  1910  a  more  gen- 
erous appropriation  was  granted,  whereby  the 
board  could  investigate  the  cost  of  manu- 
factures and  rates  of  wages  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

There  was  much  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  board  on  tiie  ground  that  the 
framing  of  tariff  measures  belonged  exclusive- 
ly to  the  legislative  branch  of  government; 
and  that,  if  established,  it  should  report  di- 
rectly to  Congress  instead  of  to  the  executive. 
President  Taft,  however,  insisted  upon  tlie 
experiment,  and  was  supported  by  public  senti- 
ment wliich  liad  been  exasperated  by  the  out- 
come of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  {see)  legisla- 
tion. Congress  consequently  gave  a  grudging 
assent. 

In  1911  the  board  made  exhaustive  reports 
on  the  pulp  and  news  print  paper  and  the  wool 
.'ind  WDojen  industries,  and  in  1912  on  the 
cotton  ind\istry.  Pending  the  submission 
of  rejtortH,  President  Taft  refused  to  sign  any 
tariff  measures  jiassed  by  Congress.  As  tlic 
preparation  of  reports  requires  careful  inves- 
tigation carried  on  by  many  experts  in  differ- 
ent [larts  of  tin-  world,  and  as  in  the  re|)orts 
submitted  the  hoard  declined  to  frame  ri-com- 
mendations  in  n-gard  to  future  legislation, 
there  was  much  impatience  with  its  service, 
and  it  was  abolishefl  on  .luno  30.  1912,  by  the 
refusal  of  Congress  to  ajipropriate  funds  for 
its  iiiaintenance. 
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See  CoMMissioxs  in  Ame3jican  (jOverx- 
ment;  Labor,  Protection  to;  Pauper  Labor; 
Payne-Aldbicu  Tariff;  Tariff  Commissions; 
Tariff  Legisl.\tion,  Framing  of. 

References:  H.  C.  Emery,  "Tariff  Board  and 
its  Work"  in  Sen.  Does.,  61  Cong.,  3  Sess.,  No. 
700;  F.  W.  Taussig,  "Tariff  and  the  Tariff 
Commission"  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  C\T;,  Dec. 
1910;   Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  1911,  1912. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TARIFF  COMMISSIONS.  Commission  of 
1865. — Jn  1865,  Congress  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  revenue  commission  to  seek  out 
new  methods  of  obtaining  revenue.  As  the 
emergency  of  war  soon  terminated,  the  com- 
mission, composed  of  David  A.  Wells,  Stephen 
Colwell,  and  S.  S.  Hayes,  applied  itself  to  ad- 
vising in  regard  to  changes  in  the  tariff  and 
internal  revenue  laws  already  in  operation. 
In  1866,  Mr.  Wells,  under  authority  of  an- 
other act,  was  made  Special  Commissioner  of 
the  Revenue,  with  power  "to  inquire  into  all 
the  sources  of  national  revenue,"  and  to  report 
bills  to  Congress,  the  office  expiring  in  1870. 
Tiie  special  problem  before  him  was  the  ad- 
justment of  tariff  and  internal  revenue  duties 
so  tliat  the  domestic  producer  should  be  put 
on  a  parity  with  the  importer.  Wells  executed 
his  commission  with  conscientious  faithfulness 
and  industry,  and  collected  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  data  which  were  presented  in  succes- 
sive annual  reports.  Beginning  as  a  protec- 
tionist, he  became  convinced  of  the  need  of 
radical  tariff  reform  in  the  direction  of  free 
trade.  Meanwliile  the  protectionists  were  or- 
ganizing for  permanent  high  tariffs;  the  Re- 
publican party  committed  itself  to  this  move- 
ment, and  Mr.  Wells  was  soon  out  of  sympatliy 
with  controlling  opinion.  His  constructive  in- 
fluence upon  legislation  was  therefore  nuga- 
tory. Undoubtedly  this  ineffective  ending 
brought  commission  expert  service  into  dis- 
repute. 

Commission  of  1883. — By  1880  the  need  of  a 
further  reduction  of  revenue  became  apparent. 
Successive  surpluses  enriched  the  Treasury, 
which  could  not  advantageously  be  applied  to 
the  redemption  of  the  debt.  In  1881.  Secretary 
Folger,  endorsed  by  President  Arthur,  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  commission  made 
up  of  expert  representatives  of  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  commerce,  whicli  eoijld  sit  as 
a  board  "without  hampering  formalities,"  to 
frame  a  tariff  law.  A  commission  was  au- 
thorized, composed  of  nine  |)ersons.  with  in- 
structions to  revise  the  tariff  "upon  a  scale 
of  justice  to  all  interests."  Among  the  mem- 
bersliip  was  a  representative  of  the  wool 
manufacturers,  an  iron  manufacturer,  a  wool 
grower,  a  sugar  grower,  a  rensus  office  statis- 
tician,   and    an    officer   of    the   customs   service. 

Six  months  were  given  for  the  preparation 
of  the  report.  The  commission  prosecuted  its 
work     <n«'rgetic4illy;     hearings    were     held     in 
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twenty-nine  different  places.  An  opportunity 
was  freely  given  to  anyone  who  wistied  to  ap- 
pear as  witness.  The  commission  recommend- 
ed a  reduction  of  duties  amounting  on  an 
average  to  over  20  per  cent,  but  did  not  at- 
tempt to  frame  a  bill  with  precise  details  as 
to  rates,  leaving  this  to  Congress.  That  body 
paid  little  heed  to  its  recommendations.  Tiic 
Senate  and  the  House  each  proceeded  to  pre- 
pare a  bill,  and  soon  Congress  plunged  in*o  a 
controversy  in  which  each  industry  and  sec- 
tion endeavored  to  secure  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefit,  irrespective  of  the  merits 
of  a  well-considered  general  policy. 

General  Principles. — This  failure  was  con- 
clusive for  many  years  in  defeating  any  pro- 
posal to  delegate  to  any  board  or  commission 
outside  of  congressional  representation  the 
duty  of  framing  a  tariff  measure.  Such  sug- 
gestions have  also  been  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  a  permanent  body  would  perpetually  keep 
tariff  questions  stirred  up ;  that  a  non-partisan 
board  would  be  ineffective,  as  protectionists 
and  free-traders  are  too  far  apart  on  funda- 
mental principles  to  agree  even  on  facts;  and 
that  Congress  already  has  sufficient  power  to 
secure  necessary  expert  assistance  for  purposes 
of  investigation  and  collection  of  data.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  urged  that  international 
trade  relationships  have  become  complicated; 
that  manufacturing  processes  are  rapidly 
changing;  and  that  consumers  have  little  op- 
portimity  in  the  stress  of  the  preparation  of 
a  tariff  bill  by  Congress  of  presenting  their 
claims.  Hence  equitable  and  intelligent  action 
can  be  obtained  only  through  a  commission 
which   is    in   continuous    session.      By   such    a 


[)olicy  it  would  be  possible  to  change  the  tariff 
piecemeal,  thus  allecting  a  few  interests  at  a 
time,  instead  of  subjecting  all  industry  to  the 
turmoil  of  general  tariff  revision  every  few 
years  when  there  was  a  change  in  party 
control. 
See  Tariff  Board  of  1910;  Tariff  Legisla- 

TIOX,      FkAMINC!     of;      TAtUFF     POLICY     OF     THE 

United  States. 

References:  E.  Stanwood,  Am.  Tariff  Contro- 
versies (l!)0;j),  II,  158-166,  202-207;  Tariff 
Commission,  Report  (1882);  W.  McKinley, 
Speeches  and  Addresses  (1893),  70-123;  J. 
Sherman,    Recollections    (1895),    II,    841-85-'>. 

Davis  R.  Dewey, 

TARIFF  FOR  REVENUE  ONLY.  By  this 
phrase  is  meant  the  imposition  of  duties  which 
have  for  their  primary  aim  the  raising  of 
revenue.  As  popularly  used,  however,  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  principle  does  not  necessarily 
condemn  protection,  for  in  laying  revenue  dut- 
ies, discrimination,  it  is  asserted,  may  be  made 
whereby  certain  industries  will  receive  protec- 
tive aid.  President  Polk  and  Secretary  Walk- 
er, in  1846,  gave  the  term  prominence;  and  of 
all  the  tariffs,  that  of  1846  comes  the  nearest 
to  being  one  for  "revenue  only."  The  phrase 
is  often  used  in  a  still  looser  sense,  as  repre- 
senting undefined  opposition  to  the  protective 
system  as  developed  in  more  recent  years.  For 
example,  in  1876  the  Democratic  platform  de- 
manded that  "custom-house  taxation  be  only 
for  revenue."  It  was  not,  however,  intended 
that  the  phrase  should  be  taken  literally.  See 
Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States;  Tariff 
Reform.  D.  R.  D. 
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Parliamentary  Theory. — The  theory  of  leg- 
islation in  America  is  that  a  bill  shall  be 
offered  by  an  individual  member,  referred  to  a 
committee  to  be  perfected,  reported  to  the  main 
body  for  discussion,  submitted  to  a  formal  vote, 
subject  to  yea  and  nay  record  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  members  so  desire.  In  practice  not 
one  of  these  steps  is  considered  essential,  and 
many  bills  are  enacted  into  ordinances  and 
laws  which  observe  almost  none  of  them. 
Measures  are  frequently  prepared  by  persons 
not  members  of  the  legislative  body;  thousands 
of  propositions  are  every  year  pigeon-holed 
by  committees;  hundreds  of  statutes  have  never 
been  voted  upon  at  all,  being  carried  by  un- 
animous consent;  and  on  many  important 
measures  no  yea  and  nay  vote  is  secured. 

No  form  of  legislation  is  more  subject  to 
extra-parliamentary  influences  than  the  tariff 
bills  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  So 
far  from  springing  from  individual  initiative, 
every  single  general   tariff  from   1789   to  1913 


has  gone  through  a  preparation  outside  of  Con- 
gress; and  since  1877  every  tariff  has  been 
decided  upon  in  the  last  resort  by  a  small 
minority  in  both  Houses,  acting  as  a  party 
committee  and  securing  the  assent  of  party 
colleagues,  so  as  to  make  a  majority.  The 
principal  features  in  this  method  of  preparing 
legislation  may  be   analyzed   as  follows: 

Bills  Prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.— In  other  countries,  similar  financial 
measures  are  usually  brought  in  by  the  finance 
minister  or  Prime  Minister.  In  the  United 
States  this  practice  has  been  infrequent  and 
there  has  been  no  case  in  late  years.  Alexander 
Hamilton  did  not  take  office  until  after  the  first 
tariff  was  framed,  but  he  did  prepare,  and 
Congress  accepted,  several  minor  acts  for 
slightly  increasing  tariff  duties.  The  doubling 
of  the  duties  in  the  War  of  1812  was  an  ad- 
ministration measure.  The  tariff  of  1816  was 
in  most  features  acceptable  to,  if  not  actually 
drawn  by.   Secretary  Dallas.     In   1846,  Secre- 
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tarv  Walker,  in  conference  witli  some  officers 
of  the  customs,  drafted  a  tariff  bill  which  was 
substantially  enacted  under  the  name  of  the 
Walker  tariff.  Some  changes,  chielly  admin- 
istrative, were  made  under  the  influence  of 
Secretary  Chase  during  the  Civil  War.  Secre- 
tary Manning,  in  Cleveland's  first  administra- 
tion, carefully  prepared  an  administration 
tariff  bill,  partly  a  codification  of  preexisting 
law,  and  partly  a  measure  of  administrative 
reform.  This  was  taken  up  in  Harrison's  ad- 
ministration and  made  a  separate  statute 
alongside  the  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  1890: 
while  adopting  a  different  principle  for  the 
ascertainment  of  values  from  that  proposed  by 
Manning,  the  statute  retained  many  reform 
features.  The  McKinley  Tariff  Act  of  the 
same  years  was  prepared  by  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  with  very  little  heed  to 
the  advice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Since  that  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
has  sometimes  been  called  upon  to  prepare 
statements  of  the  results  of  tariffs  then  in 
force,  but  never  has  been  recognized  as  a 
legislative  partv  to  the  framing  of  a  tariff 
bill. 

Bills  Prepared  by  Committees. — In  the  early 
Congresses,  iiills  Were  framed  by  si)ecial 
committees  formed  for  that  sole  purpose;  but 
in  1704  was  appointed  a  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee of  tlie  House,  which  proved  to  bo  the 
body  most  interested  in  the  methods  of  raising 
funds  for  the  public  service.  Hence,  the  tariff 
eventually  came  under  its  jurisdiction.  For 
many  years  the  committee  from  time  to  time 
brought  forward  measures  which  were  duly 
debated  in  the  House,  and  which  underwent 
considerable  changes  through  amendments  pro- 
posed and  voted  on  the  floor.  A  striking  ex- 
ample is  the  Tariff  of  Abominations  of  1S2S, 
which  was  amended  out  of  shape  and  passed 
in  a  form  unwelcome  to  its  friends. 

In  the  twenties  and  thirties  there  was  an 
occasional  fight  on  the  floor  over  tlie  question 
to  which  committee  ]irf)posed  tariff  bills  should 
be  sent.  The  committee  on  commerce  and  tlie 
committee  on  manufactures  sometimes  claimed 
tliem.  Since  ISfil,  however,  siu-h  measures 
have  invariably  sprung  from  tlie  House  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means.  Since  1800  each 
tariff  law  has  been  named  frf>m  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  ways  and  means  which 
framed  it;  thus,  the  Mckinley  tariff  of  IS'IO. 
the  Wilsf.n  tariff  of  1S94.  flie  Oingli  y  tariff  of 
1H97.  the  Payne  tariff  of  lOd'.i,  and  the  Under- 
wood tariff  of  101.3. 

For  many  years  the  bill  tlms  prepared  by  the 
commitU-e  on  ways  and  means  lias  iackeij  the 
participation  of  the  minority  memliera  of  that 
committee.  The  method  followed  is  for  tlie  ma- 
jority members  to  hold  sessions  and  prepare 
a  biil  which  for  form't*  Hake,  is  finally  laid 
before  the  whole  cfMnmittee  and  there  voted 
u]>on.  Hut  the  minority  memliers,  so  far 
from  sharing  in  framing  the  bill,  include  the 
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strongest  and  most  determined  opponents  of 
tariff  whicli  their  committee  reports. 

Hearings  by  committees  before  report  is 
made  are  not  required  by  any  statute  or  by 
unvarying  practice.  Since  1882,  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  has  usually  held  some  open  ses- 
sions and  listened  to  suggestions  and  argu- 
ments in  which  individuals  and  corporations 
which  desire  or  disapprove  particular  parts  of 
the  bill  have  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  public 
arguments  coming  from  the  party  or  the  side 
which  is  unfavorable  to  the  pending  bill  have 
little  chance  to  affect  the  opinions  of  the 
committee.  The  hearings  are  commonly  looked 
upon  as  simply  a  method  of  disarming  any 
later  criticism  to  the  effect  that  no  opportun- 
ity was  given  to  point  out  mistakes  in  the 
bill.  In  practice,  the  bill  is  not  prepared  even 
by  the  majority  of  the  ways  and  means  com- 
mittee. The  chairman,  in  conference  with 
otlier  leaders  of  his  jiarty  in  the  House,  in  the 
Senate,  and  outside  of  Congress,  sometimes  in- 
cluding the  President  of  the  United  States, 
decides  what  shall  be  the  general  type  of  the 
bill;  and  it  is  in  practice  launched  by  a  party 
steering  committee.  The  Underwood  Tariff  of 
1913  was  by  exception  several  times  discussed 
by  a  Democratic  party  caucus,  which  settled 
contested  details. 

Discussion  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
— Once  the  bill  is  duly  reported  to  the  House, 
debate  follows,  which  lasts  for  weeks  or 
months.  Jlembers  of  the  majority  parly  take 
the  opportunity  to  show  their  zeal  for  the 
party  measure;  members  of  the  minoritv  at- 
tack the  bill  in  jJiinciple  and  in  detail.  In 
some  tariff  discussions  those  in  chaige  of  the 
bill  have  allowed  to  the  minority  and  to  their 
own  friends  no  fair  chance  for  a  vote  on 
amendments  unwelcome  to  them.  In  the  de- 
bates of  101.3.  free  o]>portunity  was  given  for 
amendments,  all  of  wliich,  however,  were  in- 
variably voted  down  unless  accepted  liy  tliose 
in  charge  of  the  bill.  Tariff  debates  are  often 
lively  and  lead  to  direct  personal  discussion  in 
short  and  pointed  speeches.  In  order  to  reach 
any  result,  debat<>  must  close  in  the  teetli  of 
opf)osition;  l)ut  there  is  little  complaint  of 
lack  of  an  opportunity  to  talk  against  the  bill. 

The  Tariff  in  the  Senate.  Since  ISSO,  the 
Senate  has  lieeii  a  |)owerfui  factor  in  the  ad- 
justment of  all  tariff  questions.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  constitutional  jirovision  that  all  bills 
for  revenue  must  originate  in  the  House  of 
Repreaentativea,  the  Senate  has  full  power  to 
niiiend  any  measure  that  comes  before  it  atid 
lil)erally  exercises  this  jiower  Jipon  tariff  l)ills; 
so  much  so.  that  the  tariff  of  1894  has  been 
commonly  known  as  thi'  Wilson-Gornum  tariff, 
because  of  the  great  infiuence  of  Senator  Gor- 
man upon  its  text;  and  the  tariff  of  1909  is 
known  as  the  Payne-Aldricb  tariff.  The  Senate 
has  once  or  twice  franu^d  tariff  bills  on  its 
own  account  but  the  House  has  always  ignored 
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thorn.  Nevertheless,  the  Senate  reached  the 
same  end  by  so  anu-nding  the  bills  in  commit- 
tees and  in  later  discussions  that  it  practically 
framed  new  measures.  This  was  especially 
notable  in  the  ease  of  the  tariffs  of  1S.S3  and 
of  1S94;  in  the  latter  case  the  bill  which  issued 
from  Congress  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland  tliat  he  refused  to  sign  it,  and 
it  became  a  law  by  ten-days  rule. 

The  Senate  committee,  like  that  of  the 
House,  sometimes  has  open  hearings,  but  tliis 
legislative  branch  is  smaller  and  is  easier  to 
manage  througli  a  small  steering  committee. 
In  general,  the  Senate  has  for  many  years  been 
more  favorable  to  a  high  scale  of  duties  than 
the  House,  and  its  amendments  are  usually  in 
an  upward  direction.  In  1913,  however,  the 
Senate  committee,  followed  by  the  party  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate,  reduced  many  rates  as 
they  stood  in  tlie  House  bill. 

Committees  of  Conference. — Tariffs  are  more 
hotly  debated  than  almost  any  other  kind  of 
bill,  because,  since  1883,  the  tariff  has  been  a 
burning  party  issue,  and  because  so  many  man- 
ufacturing interests  have  a  voice  through  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate.  Hence  there  is 
extreme  difficulty,  first  in  framing  any  bill  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  the  committee  on 
ways  and  means;  then  in  getting  for  the  com- 
plicated measure  the  necessary  party  majority 
in  the  House;  and  finally  in  establishing  an 
agreement  between  the  two"  houses.  This  neces- 
sary adjustment  in  the  last  resort  has  been 
commonly  made  by  a  conference  committee, 
which,  in  practice,  is  disposed  to  accept  rather 
the  Senate  than  the  House  point  of  view,  and 
frequently  inserts  provisions  which  have  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  neither  house.  This  is  a 
clumsy  method  of  securing  agreement,  which, 
under  other  forms  of  government,  is  secured 
by  a  responsible  ministry  which  makes  the 
bill  a  party  issue.  No  adequate  debate  can  be 
had  on  a  conference  report  and  it  offers  ample 
opportunity  to  slip  in  "jokers." 

Influences  out  of  Doors. — In  1789  merchants 
of  Baltimore  petitioned  Congress  to  pass  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  and  ever  since  that  time  peti- 
tions, delegations,  and  members  acting  under 
the  pressure  of  their  constituents  have  brought 
to  bear  upon  Congress  powerful  and  conflict- 
ing influences.  From  1828  to  1832  several  in- 
formal conventions  were  held  for  and  against 
the  protective  system.  Since  the  Civil  War 
organizations  of  manufacturers  or  producers 
of  raw  products  have  arisen  which  keep  up 
agencies  and  often  lobbies  in  Congress  to  stimu- 
late public  opinion  in  favor  of  their  interests. 
In  1890  and  at  various  times  thereafter,  repre- 
sentatives of  protected  industries,  such  as  the 
silk  and  woolen,  have  been  invited  to  draft 
sections  of  a  tariff  bill  which  would  be  accept- 
able to  them.  This  in  part  accounts  for  the 
complications  of  some  of  the  tariff  schedules, 
which  make  it  impossible  for  anyone  but  an 
expert  to  understand  the  precise  protective  ef- 


fect of  the  tariff.  Under  such  provisions  du- 
ties have  sometimes  amounted  to  a  hundred 
per  cent  of  tiie  value  of  foreign  goods.  The 
fact  tiiat  many  protected  concerns  have  boon 
in  the  habit  of  contributing  to  campaign  funds 
has  concentrated  political  attention  upon  their 
influence  over  the  framing  of  tariffs.  In  1913 
the  revelation  of  the  methods  of  lobbying  in 
the  interest  of  manufacturers  helped  to  break 
down  opposition  to  the  Underwood  bill. 

Commissions.— In  1882  an  effort  was  made 
to  avoid  the  wrangles  of  the  tariff  by  appoint- 
ing a  supposedly  non-partisan  committee  wliich 
sliould  hold  public  hearings  and  discuss  details 
and  then  report  to  Congress.  This  plan 
worked  admirably,  except  tliat  Congress  prac- 
tically overrode  the  commission's  report,  and 
in  the  end  the  tariff  of  1883  established  a 
higher  scale  of  duty  than  the  previous  tariff 
and  than  that  provided  for  in  the  commission's 
report.  In  1909  President  Taft  secured  a 
statute  for  a  Tariff  Board  which  was  to  pre- 
pare statistics  showing  the  actual  cost  of 
goods  to  foreign  manufacturers.  This  board 
made  several  reports.  Congress,  however,  was 
hostile  to  it  from  the  beginning,  and  eventual- 
ly cut  off  the  appropriation,  though  both  the 
Republican  and  Progressive  parties,  in  their 
platforms  of  1912,  advocated  tariff  boards. 

The  President. — Under  the  strict  theory  of 
separation  of  powers  (see),  the  President  has 
no  part  in  tariff  legislation  until  it  has 
been  laid  before  him ;  and  there  is  no  case  of 
the  veto  of  a  general  tariff  bill  during  the 
whole  century  of  tariff  history.  In  practice, 
Presidents,  partly  as  party  leaders,  and  partly 
from  a  desire  to  act  for  the  whole  people,  have 
frequently  shared  in  tariff  discussions.  Jack- 
son was  a  factor  in  framing  the  tariff  of  1833 ; 
and  his  good  will  was  essential  to  its  passage. 
Polk  was  interested  in  the  tariff  of  1846.  The 
tariff  of  1894  was  the  result  of  a  direct  issue 
raised  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  annual 
message  of  1887,  and  he  took  an  active  part 
in  trying  to  secure  a  different  tariff  from  that 
finally  passed  under  the  name  of  the  Wilson- 
Gorman  tariff.  The  Dingley  tariff  of  1897 
had  the  good  will  of  President  McKinley,  who 
had  been  the  responsible  framer  of  the  tariff 
of  1890.  The  tariff  of  1909  was  for  a  time 
held  up  by  objections  of  President  Taft,  who 
apparently  doubted  Avhether  it  squared  with 
the  party  promises  in  the  platform  of  1908. 
He  signed  the  bill,  however,  and  became  its 
warm  advocate  in  public  addresses.  In  1913, 
President  Wilson  took  a  more  prominent  part 
in  the  tariff  than  any  President  in  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  country,  holding  political 
conferences  with  party  leaders,  calling  a  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  enacting  the  tariff,  using  his  personal 
influence  in  the  direction  of  particular  clauses 
of  the  bill,  and  pressing  the  responsible  fram- 
ers  to  accept  his  views  on  the  admission  of 
raw  materials. 
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See  ExEcriivE  and  Coxgeess-.  Free  Trade 
AND  Protection;  Tariff  CoiuiissiONS;  tariff 
acts  by  name;  and  under  Tariff, 

References:  J.  L.  Bishop,  Ilist,  of  Manufac- 
tures (lSGl-4);  J.  D.  Goss,  Hist,  of  Tariff 
Administration  (1890);  F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff 
Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  (rev.  ed.,  1910);  Edward 
Stanwood,  American  Tariff  Controversies 
(1904)  ;  Congressional  Globe  and  Congres- 
sionul  Record  for  the  sessions  of  tariff  de- 
bates; A.  B.  Hart,  Ed.,  Tlie  Atnaican  Xation 
(1906-8),  chapters  on  the  various  tariffs; 
D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  Ilist.  of  the  U.  S. 
(1902),  passim.        Albert  Busiinell  Hart. 

TARIFF,  MAXIMUM  AND  MINIMUM.  The 
Payne-Aldrich  tarill"  act  (sec)  of  August  23, 
1909,  provided  that  after  March  31  of  tlie 
following  year  there  should  be  added  to  the 
duties  specified  in  the  act,  constituting  the 
minimum  tariff,  further  duties  amounting  to 
25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  goods  imported, 
when  such  goods  were  imported  from  a  coun- 
try which  imposed  any  undue  discrimination 
against  the  exports  of  the  United  States.  Such 
provisions  are  in  use  in  European  tariffs  and 
are  designed  to  place  nations  on  a  common  foot- 
ing in  their  commercial  relationships. 

A  somewhat  similar  provision,  though  lim- 
ited in  its  application,  was  incorporated  in 
the  tariff  act  of  1890,  when  power  was 
given  to  the  President  to  levy  by  proclama- 
tion certain  duties  upon  imports  from  certain 
countries  if  it  appeared  that  unreasonable 
duties  were  levied  upon  certain  productions  of 
the  United  States  (see  McKixley  Tariff 
Act).  Undue  discrimination,  under  the  act 
of  1909,  may  be  either  in  the  way  of  tariff 
rat«s  or  by  export  bounty  or  export  duty  or 
prohibition  upon  exports.  Decision  as  to  the 
existence  and  discrimination  lies  with  the 
President,  and  the  power  thus  granted  is 
continuous. 

This  plan  of  maximum  duties  was  strongly 
opposed  when  under  consideration.  There  was 
fear  of  tariff  wars  and,  if  necessity  caused  its 
enforcement,  of  creating  complications  in 
schedules  regularly  established  in  the  act  for 
certain  definite  ends.  For  example,  if  dispute 
should  arise  with  Australia  and  cheap  wool 
be  barred  from  this  country  by  the  maximum 


rate,  the  wool  might  be  diverted  to  the  mills 
of  other  countries  and  wlien  manufactured 
compete  successfully  with  American  cloth. 
So  too  there  was  fear  that  preference  given  by 
Canada  to  British  imports  might  be  con- 
strued as  a  discrimination  against  the  United 
States.  Fortunately  these  fears  proved 
groundless.  Negotiations  were  immediately 
entered  into,  particularly  with  Canada  and 
Germany,  and  by  Marcli  31,  1910,  all  obstacles 
were  removed.  The  maximum  and  minimum 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1909  were  abolished 
in  the  Underwood  act  of  1913. 

The  term  "maximum  and  minimum  tariff" 
is  to  be  distinguished  carefully  from  minimum 
duties  which  involves  the  arbitrary  valuation 
of  goods  to  which  rates  are  applied. 

See  Duties  on  Imports,  Average  Rate  of; 
Pavne-Aldrich  Tariff;  Reciprocity;  Tariff 
Policy  of  the  U.  S,  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TARIFF,  MINIMUM.  A  term  applied  to  the 
lower  of  two  scales  of  duties,  one  or  the  other 
of  which  is  to  be  applied  to  foreign  countries 
according  as  they  are  considered  to  be  fair 
or  unfair  to  American  exportations.  See 
Tariff,  Maximum;  and  Minimum.     D.  R.  D. 

TARIFF  OF  ABOMINATIONS.  This  term 
was  applied  to  the  tariff  of  1828.  The  pro- 
tectionist party  at  that  time  was  divided 
between  the  followers  of  John  Quincy  Adams, 
for  the  most  part  from  New  England,  who 
wished  high  duties  on  the  manufactures  of 
that  section,  but  low  duties  on  raw  materials; 
and  partisans  of  Jackson  from  middle  and 
western  states,  who  labored  for  duties  on 
j)ig  iron,  hemp,  flax  and  wool.  The  lew  tariff 
men  were  in  minority,  but  supported  the  bill 
with  high  rates  especially  on  raw  materials 
in  the  expectation  that  it  would  be  made  so 
obnoxious  that  the  New  England  representa- 
tives would  refuse  to  support  it  in  its  final 
form.  The  plan  miscarried,  and  the  bill,  with 
all  its  objectionable  features,  passed.  See  Tar- 
iff Lf-cislation,  Framing  of;  Tariff  Rate.s. 
References:  F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  Hist,  of 
the  U.  .S'.  (.'ith  ed.,  1910),  84-103;  E.  Stan- 
wood.  Am.  Tariff  Controrcrsi<:.<i  (1903),  I,  269- 
2SS;  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  Ilist.  of  the  U.  S. 
(1903),  17G-181.  D.  R.  D. 


TARIFF  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Revolutionary.-  At  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  |)revniling  opinion  of  jjoliti- 
ral  leaders  was  in  favor  of  freedom  in  trade 
relations.  This  was  natural,  for  the  revolt 
was  partly  raiised  by  exasperation  over  the 
romnienial  restrictions  of  England.  Aft^-r 
inrlependence  was  achieved,  discriminating  leg- 
islation   on    the   iiart   of  Great   Britain    took 


the  place  of  direct  regulation,  and  the  inef- 
fectiveness of  the  government  of  the  new  re- 
public scKin  dissipated  the  cherished  cxj)ecta- 
tions  of  Americans  that  the  Ignited  States 
would  share  in  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
Six  of  the  seven  northern  states  in  the  Union 
a<lopted  tariffs  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
their  local  industries. 
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Arguments  of  1791. — By  the  Constitution, 
drawn  up  in  17S7,  the  exclusive  power  to  im- 
pose customs  duties  was  granted  to  Congress 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  viii.  TI  1).  For  the  first  quarter 
century,  the  tariff  was  framed  primarily  to 
yield  revenue.  The  nation  was  chiefly  engaged 
in  agriculture  and  couuiiorce.  The  southern 
planter  and  the  New  England  ship-owner  met 
on  common  ground;  the  one  wished  to  buy 
bis  finisiied  product  as  cheaply  as  possible; 
the  other  found  his  profit  in  expanding  com- 
merce. Manufacturing  houses  were  beginning 
to  be  establisiied,  and  there  were  producers 
>f  raw  materials,  like  hemp  and  iron,  who  de- 
sired protective  duties.  Though  agriculture 
nas  regarded  by  no  inconsiderable  number  as 
the  most  important  and  profitable  industry, 
to  be  nurtured  even  at  the  expense  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  this  view  rapidly  dis- 
ippcared  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
iesirability  of  protection  was  recognized  in 
the  preamble  of  the  first  tariff  act  in  1789. 
Although  the  duties  then  adopted  as  measured 
by  subsequent  rates  were  low,  and  the  dura- 
tion of  the  tariff  was  limited  to  seven  years, 
the  arguments  presented  in  support  of  the 
iuties  show  that  there  was  a  general  determi- 
nation to  aid  American  industry  by  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary. 

Arguments  in  favor  of  protection  were  form- 
ulated more  precisely  by  Hamilton  in  his  Re- 
oort  on-  Manufactures  in  1791.  The  document 
s\-as  justly  regarded  as  the  Magna  Charta  of 
protectionism.  Some  of  the  factors  which 
influenced  his  reasoning  no  longer  exist,  and 
conditions  have  since  arisen  which  were  then 
jnknown;  but  notwithstanding  these  changes 
tTamilton's  brief  still  remains  a  source  of  in- 
spiration to  the  protectionist  school.  Hamil- 
ton's argument  applies  more  specifically  to  the 
levelopment  of  the  manufacturing  industry  by 
protection,  of  which  the  advantages  are  sum- 
marized as  follows:  (1)  extension  of  division 
jf  labor;  (2)  extension  of  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery; (3)  additional  employment  for 
classes  in  the  community  not  ordinarily  en- 
gaged in  manufacturing;  (4)  promotion  of 
emigration  from  foreign  countries;  (5)  di- 
versification of  enterprise;  (6)  a  home  mark- 
et for  the  products  of  agriculture. 

Protective  Spirit  of  1816. — For  twenty-five 
('ears  there  was  little  further  serious  discus- 
don  of  a  tariff  policy.  Between  1794  and 
1816,  twenty-four  acts  were  passed  affecting 
tariff  duties,  but  the  changes  as  a  rule  were 
in  the  interest  of  revenue,  or  in  continuing 
previous  acts  of  temporary  duration.  In  1812 
Iuties  were  doubled  so  as  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
■-o  continue  for  one  year  after  the  establish- 
nent  of  peace.  In  181.5  the  need  of  recasting 
;he  revenue  system  was  evident,  the  internal 
"evenue  duties  which  had  been  imposed  as  an 
•mergency  war  measure  were  regarded  as  only 
;emporary,  and  there  was  a  heavy  debt  to  be 


cared  for.  Even  if  these  reasons  had  not 
existed,  it  is  probable  that  the  urgent  demands 
of  manufacturers  would  have  forced  upon  Con- 
gress the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  the  inU>rest 
of  protection.  Since  the  establishment  of  a 
vigorous  and  stable  national  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  numufacturing  industry  had  thrived 
with  almost  uninterrupted  success.  Non-in- 
tercourse witli  England,  and  the  lessening  of 
imi)orts  during  the  war,  gave  an  added  im- 
petus. When  peace  was  established  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1815,  there  was  an  outpouring  of  for- 
eign goods  into  the  American  markets,  and  by 
1816  the  imports  were  almost  double  that  of 
any  year  before  the  war.  England  was  de- 
nounced on  the  ground  that,  unsuccessful  in 
war,  she  was  endeavoring  by  organized  effort 
to  ruin  American  industry.  Manufacturers 
promptly  presented  their  grievances,  and  Con- 
gress was  almost  unanimous  in  its  opinion 
that  there  was  need  of  further  protection.  The 
only  differences  were  over  the  extent  to  which 
the  principle  was  to  be  carried.  Even  Jeffer- 
son frankly  acknowledged  the  necessity  for 
vigorous  action,  and  Calhoun,  who  later  led 
the  assaults  upon  protectionism,  favored  the 
'■fostering  care  of  government"  to  manufac- 
turers. The  extremists  were  not  successful 
in  securing  as  high  rates  as  they  desired.  The 
mercantile  and  shipping  interest  of  New  Eng- 
land was  still  powerful;  and  while  the  mem- 
bers from  that  section  were  protectionists  at 
heart,  they  w'ould  not  consent  to  sacrifice 
commerce  in  behalf  of  manufactures.  Special 
consideration  was  given  to  cotton  manufac- 
ture, and  for  this  purpose  the  minimum  prin- 
ciple was   devised. 

Protectionism  from  1816-1824. — Recovery 
after  the  war  was  slow;  the  banking  system 
was  disordered;  a  flood  of  foreign  goods  over- 
stocked the  market,  and  in  the  imports  of 
commodities  there  was  gross  undervaluation. 
In  1818  the  temporary  higher  duties  on  cot- 
tons and  woolens  were  continued,  and  the 
rates  on  iron  products  were  raised.  In 
the  latter  part  of  that  year,  extending  into 
1819,  there  was  a  severe  industrial  and  finan- 
cial crisis,  and  general  distress  again  brought 
the  tariff  before  Congress.  Then  began  an 
almost  endless  series  of  pamphlets  and  me- 
morials which  characterized  tariff  discussion 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  There  was  no 
longer  that  general  agreement  of  opinion  wit- 
nessed in  1816 :  protectionism  was  now  openly 
assailed,  especially  by  repi'csentatives  from  the 
South ;  agriculture  was  once  more  extolled  as 
superior  to  manufactures.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  New  England  gave  a  majority 
of  but  one  vote  for  the  bill  of  1820,  which 
provided  for  a  further  increase  of  duties; 
while  the  representatives  from  the  South,  by 
a  vote  of  63  to  8,  were  overwhelmingly  against 
the   bill. 

Though   temporarily   checked,   protectionists 
kept    up    the    contest,    and,    countenanced    by 
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recommendations  of  President  Monroe,  a  new 
tariff  bill  was  passed  in  1S24.  Protection  was 
now  advocated  as  a  system  of  political  philoso- 
phy, apart  from  particular  schedules.  Clay, 
foremost  among  the  protectionists,  based  his 
arguments  upon  the  broad  foundations  of  an 
American  system  (see).  Especially  did  he 
emphasize  the  superior  advantage  of  a  home 
to  a  foreign  market;  only  through  this  could 
the  surplus  products  of  agriculture  be  ab- 
sorbed. In  opposition  objections  were  for- 
cibly made  that  Congress  had  no  consti- 
tutional right  to  impose  duties  for  the  en- 
couragement of  particular  industries  aside 
from  purposes  of  revenue. 

As  in  1820,  sectional  interest  controlled  the 
vote;  in  the  South  there  was  but  one  vote 
in  favor.  Higher  rates  were  placed  upon  iron, 
hemp,  glass,  lead,  and  wool.  The  middle  and 
western  states  were  especially  interested  in 
these  products,  and  united  were  able  to  over- 
come the  commercial  interests  of  New  England 
and  the   planting  interest  of  the   Soutli. 

Protectionism  in  the  Ascendant,  1824-1828.  - 
The  protectionists,  however,  were  not  satis- 
fied; especially  the  wool  manufacturers  com- 
plained. The  placing  of  a  duty  on  the  raw 
material,  wool,  an  agricultural  product,  intro- 
duced a  complication  which  has  continued  to 
perplex  tariff-making  until  the  present  time. 
The  tariff  more  than  ever  before  became  a 
political  issue.  New  England  now  applied 
herself  to  manufacturing  with  greater  energy 
and  with  remarkable  success.  Tliere  was  con- 
sequently a  rapid  shifting  of  opinion  in  that 
section,  favorable  to  increased  protection. 
Webster,  who  opposed  the  tariff  of  1S24.  was 
called  upon  by  his  constituents  to  present  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  resolutions 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
in   favor  of  increased  duties  on  woolens. 

Tlie  contest  was  especially  keen  in  tlie  three- 
cornered  fight  between  Adams,  Jackson  and 
Clay  for  the  presidency  in  1S28.  As  tlie 
several  political  groups  devoted  to  the  fort- 
tunes  of  the  political  leaders  named  were 
more  concerned  witli  intrigue  than  witli  i)er- 
fccting  the  details  of  a  harmonious  tariff  bill, 
the  protectionists  were  enabled,  by  playing 
one  party  over  against  the  other,  to  raise 
duties  to  the  liiglii-st  level  wliieh  was  reached 
before  the  Civil  War.  The  woolen  industry 
received  special  consideration,  and  as  a  possi- 
ble solution  of  the  conlliefing  claims  of  the 
manufacturers  and  the  produrors  of  raw  wool, 
compound  <lulies  l/trr)  were  intrf»lufed.  Un- 
der this  prin(ii)le  fhe  finished  product  was 
given  an  ad  valorem  duty  for  protection 
against  foreign  cloths  plus  a  specific  du<y  to 
compensate  for  the  rate  on  wool  (sn  Takiff 
OF  Abominations). 

The  doctrine  of  protection,  however,  had 
been  carried  to  such  a  point  that  the  manu- 
facturers were  disafipointed  in  not  secnring 
$1.00  a  yard  as  the  lowest  limit  of  valuation,  i 


The  southern  members  in  the  House,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  voted  against  tlie  measure; 
and  from  that  section  there  arose  after  the 
passage  of  the  bill  the  most  bitter  opposition, 
which  in  South  Carolina  gave  impetus  to  the 
nullification  movement.  The  South  desired 
the  widest  possible  market  for  its  cotton,  rice, 
and  tobacco;  it  had  few  manufactures,  and 
consequently  was  a  large  purchaser  from 
northern  states  or  abroad.  Influenced  by 
these  considerations,  their  leaders  put  forth  the 
argument  that  a  tax  on  imports  was  a  tax 
on  exports,  that  the  tax  on  cloths  imported 
was  a  tax  on  cotton  exported.  In  the  opinion 
of  even  many  northerners  the  principle  of  pro- 
tection had  been  pushed  too  far. 

Reaction  of  1832-1833.— Apart  from  objec- 
tions to  ])articular  rates  it  was  found  expedi- 
ent to  allay  the  political  discontent  in  the 
South,  and  in  1832  the  tariff  was  revised  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  made  by 
John  Quincy  Adams,  then  a  member  of  the 
House.  An  ardent  protectionist,  he  endeav- 
ored, as  Taussig  states  it,  "to  clear  the  tariff 
of  the  excresences  which  had  grown  on  it  in 
1828,  and  to  put  it  into  a  form  in  which  the 
protectionists  could  advocate  its  permanent 
retention."  Although  this  measure  received 
in  the  House  the  support  of  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina,  it  was  not  acceptable  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia.  Tiie  nullification  move- 
ment grew  apace,  and  in  November,  1832,  the 
legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  nulli- 
fication (see)  ordinance  to  the  effect  that  the 
tariff  law  was  null  and  void  and  not  binding 
upon  the  citizens  of  tliat  state. 

Again  conciliation  was  attempted.  Clay 
now  came  forward  with  a  proposition  for  a 
gradual  reduction  of  duties,  extending  over 
eight  years.  In  return  the  protectionists  se- 
cured the  principle  of  home  valuation  of  com- 
modities as  well  as  the  abolition  of  credit  in 
payment  of  duties  after  1842.  This  measure, 
known  as  the  "Compromise  Tariff,"  while  it 
relieved  the  tension  in  South  Carolina,  was 
not  regarded  by  protectionists  as  a  satisfac- 
tory recognition  of  their  doctrine.  There  was, 
however,  little  disposition  to  disturb  a  settle- 
ment which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  pledge; 
and  public  attention  was  soon  diverted  to  j)roh- 
lems  relating  to  tlie  Bank,  tlic  surplus,  and  the 
safe-keeping  of  public  funds. 

Revenue  Tariffs,  1842-1846.— Tndustri:il  de- 
pression and  loss  of  revenue  which  followed 
the  panic  of  1837  awakened  a  demand  for  an- 
other revision  of  the  tariff.  The  Whigs  were 
successful  in  the  elections  of  1840  and  prompt- 
ly proceeded  to  make  a  revision  in  the  inter* 
est  of  protection.  Duties  were  restored  in 
1S42  on  an  average  to  the  level  of  the  tariff 
of  1832.  The  triumph  of  protectionism  was 
short-lived,  for  the  Democrats  again  gained 
control  in  1S45.  Althou-Mi  Polk,  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  President,  had  made  no 
clear  utterance  as  to  his  own  convictions,  he 
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chose  for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  J. 
Walker  of  Mississippi,  who  had  clear-cut  opin- 
ions as  to  revenue  policy. 

Walker  did  not  wait  for  Congress  to  eiiti-r 
upon  a  revision.  In  his  first  report  he  laid 
lufore  Conjiress  reconimeiulations  that  no 
duty  be  imposed  above  the  lowest  rate  which 
would  yield  the  largest  amount  of  revenue; 
that  below  such  rate  discriminations  might  be 
made  descending  in  the  scale  of  duties;  that 
the  maximum  duty  be  imposed  on  luxuries; 
and  that  all  minimums  and  specific  duties  be 
abolished.  Congress  accepted  his  leadership, 
except  in  refusing  to  impose  duties  on  cofTee 
and  tea,  taxes  which  had  been  dropped  in 
1832.  Walker's  inlluence  was  so  complete 
that  the  measure  of  1846  is  generally  known 
as  the  Walker  Tariff.  It  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  free-trade  measure  framed  since 
the  formulation  of  the  protectionists'  philoso- 
phy. Wool,  a  raw  material  to  be  sure,  was 
taxed,  and  the  luxuries,  tea  and  coffee,  were 
left  untaxed  but  these  are  but  minor  devia- 
tions from  the  orderly  principles  upon  which 
the  bill  was  drawn. 

How  could  there  be  so  quick  a  shifting  of 
opinion  from  protectionism  to  free-trade  prin- 
ciples? The  answer  is  partly  political  and 
partly  economic.  The  ^Miigs  were  discredited 
by  Tyler's  administration,  and  the  Democracy 
which  came  into  control  was  more  closely 
allied  to  the  South  and  more  sympathetic  with 
its  point  of  view  than  was  the  Democracy  of 
Jackson's  time.  The  protectionists,  by  de- 
veloping their  arguments  into  a  complete  and 
well-rounded  system  of  political  philosophy, 
and  by  denying  the  efficacy  of  a  half-way  or 
temporizing  policy,  had  practically  driven 
their  opponents  not  only  to  deny  the  value 
of  protection  but  to  advocate  aggressively  the 
virtue  of  freedom  in  commerce.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  treasury  was  also  favorable  for 
introducing  a  new  tariff  policy,  for  the  coun- 
try was  finally  extricating  itself  from  the  em- 
barrassments of  1837. 

Period  of  Lower  Tariffs,  1846-1861.— The  so- 
called  free  trade  experiment  w^as  successful, 
whether  due  to  any  inherent  virtue  in  the 
tariff  itself  or  to  more  general  causes  attend- 
ing the  remarkable  development  of  the  coun- 
try, it  is  diflScult  to  say.  The  new  transpor- 
tation agency  of  railways,  the  settlement  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  the  gold  discov- 
eries in  California,  all  contributed  to  economic 
growth  and  prosperity.  The  revenue  from 
customs  and  the  sale  of  public  lands  was  in 
excess  of  ordinary  expenditures,  ^o  that  by 
1857  it  was  deemed  wise  to  make  further  re- 
ductions. The  rates  of  1846  were  scaled  down, 
and  the  free  list  enlarged.  The  enactment  of 
this  legislation  hardly  caused  a  ripple;  the 
public  had  apparently  lost  all  interest  in  the 
tariff.  In  Congress  questions  relating  to 
slavery  and  the  admission  of  new  states  were 
the  absorbing  topics   of  debate. 
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Civil  War  Tariff,  1861-1865.— Soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1857  a  panic  occurred. 
Treasury  deficits  followed  and  additional  reve- 
nue was  deemed  imperative.  The  newly  or- 
ganized Republican  party,  which  inherited  the 
protective  philosophy  of  the  old  Whig  party,- 
gained  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. A  tariff  measure,  only  moderately  pro- 
tective in  character  was  introduced  by  Morrill 
of  Vermont  and  passed  by  the  House  in  1S60. 
•Owing  to  Democratic  superiority  in  the  Sen- 
ate, action  was  delayed,  and  not  until  March, 
1861,  was  the  bill,  passed  (see  Morrill  Tar- 
iff). 

Protection  finally  won  a  lasting  victory  as 
a  result  of  the  financial  straits  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  Civil  War.  At  first  reliance 
was  placed  upon  loans,  internal  revenue  duties, 
and  forced  issues  of  treasury  notes.  But  the 
imposition  of  internal  revenue  duties  which 
fell  heavily  upon  the  domestic  manufactures, 
demanded  as  a  measure  of  equity  an  accom- 
panying increase  in  import  duties.  Tariff  rates 
were  consequently  pushed  to  higher  and  higher 
levels  by  the  acts  of  1862  and  1864.  Aside 
from  the  need  of  adjustment,  the  pressing  de- 
mand for  revenue  discouraged  careful  con- 
sideration of  fundamental  principles.  To  the 
bill  of  1864  the  House  devoted  but  two  days' 
debate,  and  the  Senate  but  one.  Between  1861 
and  1864  the  free  list  was  greatly  restricted. 
As  the  historian  of  the  tariff  (Stanwood)  says, 
"As  for  the  manufacturers  they  had  only  to 
declare  what  rate  of  duty  they  deemed  es- 
sential, and  that  rate  was  accorded  to  them." 

Protection  Retained,  1865-1881.— At  the 
close  of  the  war,  it  was  generally  believed  that 
the  tariff  would  be  revised,  or  at  least  over- 
hauled, to  remove  the  many  inconsistencies 
and  absurdities  which  hasty  legislation  had 
grafted  upon  the  schedules;  nothing  of  im- 
portance w^as  done.  Many  Republicans  were 
in  sympathy  with  the  revision,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  were  other  pressing  prob- 
lems to  be  settled.  The  stupendous  national 
debt  counselled  caution  in  reducing  customs 
receipts,  paid  in  gold,  for  gold  was  needed  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  By  com- 
mon consent  the  internal  revenue  duties,  tra- 
ditionally regarded  as  war  taxes,  were  to  be  re- 
duced, if  not  repealed,  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  manufacturers  were  also  powerful,  being 
already  entrenched  behind  protectionist  forti- 
fications. 

Although  Congress  followed  a  drifting  poli- 
cy, the  period  is  of  interest  in  marking  several 
movements  which  have  had  a  durable  influence 
upon  tariff  discussion.  The  agricultural  dis- 
tricts in  the  W^est  began  to  complain  that  they 
were  overtaxed  for  the  benefit  of  eastern  man- 
ufacturers. The  conflict  between  the  wool- 
grower  and  the  woolen  manufacturer  was 
pacified  by  an  open  alliance  of  the  national 
organizations  of  these  industries;  and  under 
pressure    of    this    agreement    Congress    passed 
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in  1867  the  Wool  and  Woolen  Act,  the  most 
important  tariff  change  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately succeeding  the  war.  Moreover  there  was 
some  recognition  of  the  need  of  expert  investi- 
gation as  a  basis  of  revenue  law-making  (see 
Tariff  Reform;  Tariff  Commissio.ns),  In 
1870  and  1872  Congress  made  some  concessions 
to  the  advocates  of  lower  rates,  more  particu- 
larly to  allay  discontent  in  the  West.  The 
protective  system,  however,  remained  intact, 
notwitiistanding  the  loss  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  the  Democrats  in  1875.  A 
Democratic  House,  opposed  by  a  Republican 
Senate  and  President,  cuuld  not  expect  to  en- 
act a  new  tariff  measure.  The  Democrats 
themselves  were  divided,  for  their  representa- 
tives from  Pennsylvania  were  as  staunch  in 
defense  of  protectionism  as  were  the  Republi- 
cans. Even  General  Hancock,  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  President  in  1880.  declared  tiiat, 
notwithstanding  the  plank  in  the  part}-  plat- 
form "in  favor  of  revenue  only,"  there  would 
be  as  much  protection  under  a  Democratic  as 
under  a  Republican  administration,  and  tiiat 
"the  tariff  is  a  local  affair"   {see). 

Standstm,  1881-1887.— Finally,  in  1882, 
there  seemed  to  be  promise  of  more  tliorough- 
going  action.  Congress  autiiorized  tiie  ap- 
pointment of  a  tariff  commission  (see)  to 
investigate  actual  conditions  and  make  recom- 
mendations. The  commission  recommended 
an  average  reduction  of  duties  of  over  20  per 
cent,  but  Congress  played  havoc  with  these 
recommendations.  It  refused  to  revise  the 
tariff  upon  any  consistent  principle,  confined 
itself  to  making  a  few  unimportant  changes 
in  rates,  anrl  concentrated  its  legislative  ac- 
tion upon  further  reductions  in  internal  reve- 
nue duties.  Such  an  ini|)otent  ending  brought 
inquiry  by   commission   into  disrepute. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  country  did  not  de- 
sire a  change.  Industry,  agriculture  as  well 
as  manufacturing,  had  lK?come  so  dei)endent 
upon  government  aid  by  protection,  that  even 
the  Democrats  were  afraid  to  take  a  bold 
.stand.  President  Cleveland,  elected  in  18S4, 
though  favoring  reductions,  declared  that 
there  wa.s  no  occasion  for  the  tliscussion  of  tlie 
wisdom  of  the  protective  system.  To  revise 
the  tariff  without  imparing  the  protective  sys- 
tem was.  hiiwr-ver.  no  easy  task.  The  efforts 
of  tlie  Democrats,  as  shown  by  the  Morrison 
(1884)  and  the  Mills  (1888)  "bills,  presented 
no  genuine  |)rinciple  of  reform  {sec  Tariff 
ItKFOKM).  These  measures  were,  of  course, 
blocked  by  K<"pubiican  majorities  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Renewed  Controversy,  188&-1909.  In  1888 
the  Republican  party  ramo  out  uncompromis- 
ingly in  favor  of  proteetion,  n?id  made  the 
tariff  the  nuj)reme  iHwue  of  the  campaign.  Thev 
won,  an«I  in  fulfilment  of  their  filedge  enacted 
the    M(Kinl«-v     tariff     ( »rr)    in    IH!t(t.      Protee- 


liberately  accepted  and  incorporated  into  the 
revenue  policy  of  the  country.  Nor  was  this 
policy  changed  in  any  vital  feature  by  the 
tariff's  of  1894,  1807  and  1909.  The  first,  the 
Wilson-Gorman  tariff  (see),  illustrated  the 
continued  lack  of  any  solid  convictions  on  the 
part  of  the  Democrats.  Duties  were  changed, 
but  the  net  result  was  a  protective  tariff.  The 
Dingley  tariff  (see)  of  1897  represented  the 
more  unified  opinion  of  the  Republicans,  and 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  (see)  of  1909  simply 
the  need  of  readjusting  rates  to  meet  changed 
industrial   conditions. 

In  enacting  the  last  measure  something 
more  indeed  was  expected.  During  the  twelve 
years  of  tlie  Dingley  tariff  discontent  with  the 
high  rates  on  manufactured  goods  was  mani- 
fested, particularly  in  the  agricultural  West. 
Many  Republicans  believed  that  the  protective 
tariff  gave  shelter  to  the  growth  of  trusts,  and 
finally  the  rise  of  prices,  which  became  par- 
ticularly burdensome  after  the  panic  of  1907, 
led  to  an  expectation  that  the  next  tariff  would 
lighten  the  cost  of  living  and  indirectly  curb 
the  monopolistic  power  of  the  trusts.  Re- 
vision downward  was  accepted  as  the  pledge 
of  Republican  victory,  but  the  advocates  of 
lower  rates  failed  to  reckon  with  the  strength 
of  protected  interests.  The  House  bill  of  1909 
relUcted  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the 
popular  desire,  but  the  Senate,  less  sensitive 
to  the  varying  tides  of  public  sentiment,  a  star 
chamber  in  its  archaic  methods  of  committee 
procedure.and  more  easily  controlled  by  its 
system  of  representation,  reshaped  the  House 
liill.  There  was  an  angry  protest  that  the  pub- 
lic had  been  betrayed.  Such  judgments,  how- 
ever, failed  to  take  into  account  the  expand- 
ing influence  of  protection  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  manufactures  in  the  South.  No 
longer  was  that  section  exclusively  devoted  to 
agriculture.  While  politically  the  South  re- 
mained Democratic,  it  was  nevertlieless  inclined 
to  be  cautious  in  enacting  legislation  which 
niiglit   cripiilc   its   new  enterprises. 

Democratic  Revision,  1913.— Popular  resent- 
ment at  the  failure  of  the  Republican  party 
to  carry  out  its  |)ledge  of  tariff  reform  was 
shown  in  no  uncertain  way.  In  the  congres- 
sional elections  of  1910  the  Democrats  secured 
a  large  majority  in  the  House  of  "Representa- 
tives, and  proceeded  with  the  aid  of  the  Pro- 
gressives (see)  in  the  Senate  to  enact  a  down- 
ward revision  of  the  tariff.  In  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  in  1911,  calUnl  by  President 
Taft  to  approve  a  proposed  reciprocity  (nee) 
agn'<'ment  with  Canada,  bills  were  passed 
jdacing  on  the  free  list  a  large  number  of 
commodities  largely  used  by  farmers,  and  mak- 
ing extensive  reiluctions  in  the  duties  on  wool 
and  Woolens,  maiuifacture  of  cotton,  iron  and 
st<H'l  products,  and  chemicals.  All  these  bilks, 
however,  wen-  vetoed  liv   President  Taft  on  the 


tion  was  no  longer  the  chance  prr>durt  of  war  '  ground  that  no  attempt  shouhl  be  made  to  re- 
and  an  embarrassed  treasury;   it  was  now  de- I  vise  the  tariff  before  the  Tariff  Board    (see) 
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created  by  the  Payne-Alilrich  Act  of  1909 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  report.  In 
1012  Congress  passed  new  measures  dealing 
with  the  steel,  chemical  and  wool  schedules, 
and  also  a  bill  placing  sugar  on  the  frw  list, 
but  these  bills  also  were  vetoed  by  President 
Taft  on  the  ground  that  they  failed  to  take 
account  of  the  basis  for  scientific  reduction 
available  in  the  reports  of  the  Tariff  Board. 

In  the  presidential  election  of  1912  the  en- 
try of  the  Progressive  party  (see)  into  the 
political  field  enabled  the  Democrats  to  elect 
their  candidate,  to  secure  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  the  House,  and  to  overturn  the  Re- 
publican majority  in  the  Senate.  The  leading 
plank  of  the  Democratic  platform  declared 
again  for  a  tariff  for  revenue  only,  on  the 
ground  that  a  protective  tariff'  is  unconstitu- 
tional. For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
pledge,  President  Wilson  summoned  Congress 
in  special  session  in  April,  1913.  The  result 
was  the  Underwood  tariff  (see)  which  re- 
ceived the  President's  signature  on  October  3, 
1913.  The  original  bill  prepared  by  the  ways 
and  means  committee,  under  the  leadership  of 
Oscar  W.  Underwood,  of  Alabama  and  with  the 
supervision  of  the  President,  was  based  on  the 
theory  of  a  competitive  tariff,  namely,  "to 
introduce  in  every  line  of  industry  a  competi- 
tive basis  providing  for  a  substantial  amount 
of  importation,  to  the  end  that  no  concern  shall 
be  able  to  feel  that  it  has  a  monopoly  of  the 
home  market  given  other  than  through  the  fact 
that  it  is  able  to  furnish  better  goods  at  lower 
prices  than  others."  It  proposed  additions  to 
the  free  list  and  reductions  in  rates  in  the  tariff 
schedules  estimated  to  lower  the  average  rate 
of  duty  from  40.12  per  cent  in  1912  under  the 
Payne-Aldrich  Act  to  29. GO  per  cent.  Certain 
clauses  of  the  bill  were  strongly  opposed  by 
members  of  the  majority  party,  especially  those 
adding  sugar  and  raw  wool  to  the  free  list. 
The  Senate,  however,  which  had  hithereto  been 
considered  the  bulwark  of  protectionism,  re- 
versed in  this  instance  its  traditional  attitude, 
approved  these  clauses,  and  made  further  re- 
ductions in  rates  which  would  have  reduced  the 
average  rate  of  duty  to  26.67  percent.  In  con- 
ference, however,  the  Senate  receded  from 
many  of  its  amendments,  and  the  measure  as 
finally  approved  provided  for  an  average  rate 
of  duty  in  the  neighborhood  of  28  per  cent. 

See  Reciprocity  ;  Tariff  Legislation, 
Framing  of;  Tariff,  Maximum  and  Mini- 
mum; Tariff  Rates;  Tariff  Reform;  Tariff 
Statistics. 

References:  F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.  (1910);  E.  Stanwood,  ■i4m.  Tariff 
Controversies  (1903)  ;  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial 
Hist,  of  the  United  fitates  (1903),  bibliogra- 
phies, 75,  142,  172,  223,  248,  298,  383,  414, 
435,  463;  W.  Hill,  "First  Stages  of  the  Tariff 
Policy  of  the  U.  S."  in  Am.  Econ.  Assoc, 
Publications  (1893)  ;  0.  L.  Elliott.  Tariff  Con- 
troversy in  the  U.  .S'.,  1189-1833   (1892)  ;  M.  E. 


Kelley,  "Tariff  Acts  under  the  Confederation" 
in  Quart.  Journ.  of  Econ.,  II  (1886),  473-481; 
Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  and  year  by  year. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TARIFF,  PREFERENTIAL.  A  preferential 
tariff  is  one  which  provides  for  lower  rates 
on  goods  coming  from  certain  specified  coun- 
tries, or  countries  which  will  agree  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  arrangements  of  commerce  and 
trade;  for  example,  there  is  a  system  of 
preferential  duties  between  Great  Britain  and 
some  of  her  colonics.  See  Reciprocity;  Tar- 
iff, Maximum  and  Minimum.  D.  R.  D. 

TARIFF,  PROTECTIVE,  CONSTITUTION- 
ALITY OF.  The  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  a  protective  tariff,  though  once 
earnestly  debated,  has  now  little  more  than 
academic  interest  in  as  much  as  the  matter 
may  be  considered  conclusively  settled  in  the 
affirmative.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Constitution 
Congress  has  not  been  given  express  authority 
to  legislate  for  the  economic  protection  of 
American  industries,  but  it  has  been  given  a 
general  taxing  power,  and  an  authority  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  If 
it  be  argued  that  a  protective  tariff  is  not  a 
regulation  of  commerce,  but  is,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  effective,  a  prohibition  thereof,  it  may  be 
replied  that  the  Supreme  Court  has  held,  as 
to  interestate  commerce,  that  the  power  to 
regulate  includes  the  power  to  prohibit  (Cham- 
pion vs.  Ames,  181  U.  S.  321)  and  that  a 
parity  of  reasoning  makes  this  doctrine  ap- 
plicable to  foreign  commerce.  If,  again,  it 
be  urged  that  a  schedule  of  customs  dues  lev- 
ied primarily  and  solely  for  the  protection  of 
domestic  industries  is  neither  a  revenue  meas- 
ure nor  a  regulation  of  commerce,  the  answer 
is,  as  declared  by  the  court  in  the  case  of  Mc- 
Cray  vs.  United  States  (195  U.  8.  27)  that 
a  law,  upon  its  face  a  revenue  measure,  may 
not  have  its  constitutionality  questioned  by  a 
judicial  injury  into  the  motives  of  its  enactors 
or  into  its  ultimate  effect  when  enforced.  In 
this  case  an  act  of  Congress  le\^'ing  a  tax  of 
ten  cents  a  pound  upon  oleomargarine,  arti- 
ficially colored  to  resemble  butter,  was  up- 
held as  a  revenue  measure,  the  court  declining 
to  consider  the  argument  that  the  tax  was 
so  high  as  to  be  surely  prohibitive  of  the  manu- 
facture of  such  oleomargarine,  that  those  who 
enacted  the  law  must  have  known  this,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  could  not  have  intended 
the  act  to  be  a  revenue  measure,  and  must  have 
souglit  the  regulation  or  prohibition  of  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine  within  the 
states — a  subject  over  which  Congress  pos- 
sesses no  constitutional  control.  See  Con- 
struction AND  Interpretation;  Free  Trade 
and  Protection:  TirpLiED  Powers;  Result- 
ing Powers.  Reference:  E.  S.  Stanwood,  Am. 
Tariff     Controversies     in     the     19th     Century 

(1903).  W.  W.   WiLLOUGHBY. 
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TARIFF  RATES 


Methods. — Duties  which  are  levied  upon 
imports  may  be  either  specific  (see)  or  ad 
valorem    (seel.     The   former   are    imposed   ac- 


Significance  of  Changes. — Owing  to  changes 
in  metliods  of  valuation  of  goods  or  of  assess- 
ment  of   duties,   it    is   often   difficult  to   deter- 


cording  to  a  specific  unit  of  quantity,  and  the  [  mine  the  exact  significance  of  a  change  in 
latter  according  to  value,  or  they  may  be 
combined,  making  compound  (see)  or  com- 
pensating duties.  Whatever  the  technical 
method,  rates  are  regarded  as  high  or  low  in 
the  proportion  the  amoun'.  levied  bears  to  the 
value  of  the  commodity.  Unless,  therefore, 
the  value  of  the  unit  affected  by  a  specific  duty 
is  accurately  known,  the  significance  of  the 
specific   duty   is   not   clearly   understood. 

Number  of  Rates.— In  the  earlier  tarifTs  com- 
paratively few  rates  were  enumerated.  Com- 
modities were  grouped  into  large  classes,  with 
the  same  rate  applicable  to  all  goods  within 
the  given  class.  In  the  first  tariff  of  1789 
there  were  approximately  45  specific  rates 
enumerated,  of  which  12  applied  to  diflferent 
kinds  and  grades  of  teas;  all  otlier  merclian- 
dise,  except  that  placed  on  the  free  list,  was 
grouped  into  four  classes,  on  which  ad  valorem 
rates  of  5,  7*,  10,  and  15  per  cent  respectively 
■were  imposed.  Gradually  as  industries,  and 
more  particularly  manufactures,  developed  in- 
to specialized  branches  and  products,  and  as 
the  desire  to  give  every  product  its  own  meas- 
ure of  protection  became  more  insistent,  the 
number  of  enumerated  rates  increased.  In  tlic 
act  of  April  27,  1816,  there  were  over  100 
specific  rates  named;  and  in  the  act  of  July 
14,  18.32,  there  were  24  specific  rates  applied 
to  the  single  class  of  iron  and  steel  and  tiieir 
products.  Definitions,  specifications  and  pro- 
visos became  more  and  more  elaborate.  The 
iron  and  steel  schedule  of  tlie  act  of  August 
30,  1842.  is  by  itself  half  as  long  as  the  entire 
act  of  1789.  In  tliis  earlier  act  there  were 
less  than  150  different  articles  or  classes  of 
articles  named,  while  in  later  acts  the  num- 
bers run  into  the  ttiDUsands.  Careful  specifica- 
tion was  characteristic  of  low  as  well  as  of 
high  tariffs:  the  index  of  the  tariff  of  1846 
has  over  400  entries.  In  the  Dingley  Act  of 
1807  the  total  number  of  dutiable  items  was 
2.024.  hy  schedules  they  were  distributed  as 
follows: 


A— Thomlrnlfl.  oIIb  nncl  pn1nt« 2Xi 

IJ— Knrtlis,  fnrthf-nwnrf  nnd  Kinssware -  170 

(' — Mt'tnis     niwl     m.-iniifin-tures     3!?1 

f) — Woods  nnd   mnniifnrtnros  of  .T> 

K — Siittnr,    molnssps    nnd    tnfs,    of   . 3S 

F — Tohnrro  nnd    mnnnfnrtnros  of  S 

O— AKrlniltiirnl   products  nnd  provisions     ....  1S7 

II — Spirits.   wlnf'H  nnd  otlmr  brvprnKrs   ..  SH 

I  — f'otton    mnniifnrtiircM    2fil 

.T  — KInx.   hr-mp  nnd    Into  mnnnfncturps 2"! 

K— Wool  nnd  niiintifnrtiiros  of ......... 78 

li — Silks    nnd    silk    eonds    ...................  "S 

M— I'lilp  pnperN  nnd  hooks fiH 

N— HiindrlPR  270 


Totnl    2.021 


rates.  Caution,  therefore,  must  be  exercised 
in  drawing  conclusions  as  to  the  incidence  of 
taxation  by  comparisons  of  rates  or  of  the 
amounts  of  duties  collected  under  different 
systems  of  rates.  The  average  rate  {see  Duty 
ox  Imports,  Average  R.\te  of)  may  be  mis- 
leading and  so  also  is  the  comparison  of  the 
numbers  of  increases  and  decreases  in  rates 
of  different  tariffs.  For  example,  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  law  left  1,150  of  the  2,024  dutiable 
items  in  the  Dingley  law  undisturbed:  made 
654  decreases  and  220  increases.  From  this 
it  was  superficially  concluded  that  the  tariff 
of  1009  was  lower  in  its  incident  than  its 
pretlecessor.  It  is,  however,  obvious  tliat  nom- 
inal reductions  in  rates  may  have  no  signifi- 
cance, for  the  rates  retained  may  still  be  pro- 
liibitive,  r>r  the  reductions  may  apply  to  items 
in  any  case  of  little  significance. 

Illustrative  Changes,  1789-1909. — As  illus- 
trative of  the  variations  in  duties  in  succes- 
sive tariffs,  some  selected  rates  are  given  for 
a  few  important  commodities,  not  including 
the  gradual  reductions  authorized  by  the  com- 
promise tariff  of  18.33.  For  many  articles  of 
common  use  the  rates  are  too  complicated  in 
recent  tariffs  to  admit  of  tabular  presenta- 
tion: 

no  IRON 


ISlfi 
1S18 
1S28 
1S32 
1.S42 
1S46 
1S57 
ISfil 
lSfi4 
1870 
1883 
1804 
1000 
1913 


.^0 

45 

30 

24 

$fi.00 

0.00 

7.00 

6.72 

4.00 

2.50 

free 


20    per  cent 

50    cents  per  cwt. 

fi2J  cents  piT  rwt. 

cents  por  cwt. 

cents  per  cwt. 

piT  cent 

per  cent 

per  ton 

pi>r  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

per  ton 

jiiT  ton 


184fi 

isr.i 
18fi2 
1Sfi4 


STEEL  R.\ILS 
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20  per  rent 
15  per  cent 
30  per  cent 
35  per  cent 
45  jier  cent 

1870    $28.00  porton* 

1883 17.00  per  ton 

1890    13.44  piT  ton 

1<!')4    7.84  per  ton 

1900    -. 3'^-  per  ton 

1913   --" free 

•  For  n  few  yenrs  this  wns  npnroxltnntply  oqulvn- 
Icnf  to  flin  fornicT  45  jiit  cent  !id  vMloreni  rnte.  Hy 
1577  It  became  eiiuivaleut  to  100  per  cent 

rorPER  (BARS  AND  INOOTS) 

1S4C   R  per  cent. 

1S57    

ISRl    

1Sfi4    

1K6S    

1883    

isno    1}  cents  per  II). 

1.S94   and    uub.scqucDtly free 


free 

2  cents  jier  11). 
2i  cents  per  II). 
B  cents  per  11). 
4  cents  i)er  11). 


TARIFF  RATES 


BITUMINOUS   COAL 

{Per  Ton) 

1TS9 - $  .56 

ITitO - .84 

17>t2    1.26 

17W 1.40 

1S12 — --  2.S0 

1S16 1.40 

1S24 1.68 

1JU2 1.75 

1846  — - 6.i-.7.=> 

1857 55-.65 

1861 1.00 

1S62    1.10 

1864 1.25 

1872  .75 

1894    .40 

1897 .67 

1909    .45 

1S13    free 

HIDES 


Free  until  1842 

1S42  5  per  cent. 

1!<57   4  per  cent. 

1S61  .- 10  per  cent. 

1872    free. 

1890  free. 

1894   free. 

1897  15  per  cent. 

1909  and  subsequently  free. 

WOOL 
U867;  Clothing,  Wool) 

1789— Free. 

1824—30   per   cent.^ 

1828 — i  cents  per  lb.  plus  50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1832 — I  cents  per  lb.  plus  40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1S42— 3  cents  per  lb.  plus  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

1846—30   per  cent. 

18.=>7— 24  per  cent. 

1861—10  per  cent. 

1864 — 3-10  cents  per  lb.  plus  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 

on  better  grades. 
1867 — 10  cents  per  lb.  plus  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 

12  cents   plus  10   per   cent.^ 
1883—10-12  cents   per   Ib.^ 
1890—11  cents  per  lb. 
18<14— Free. 

1897—11  cents  per  lb. 
1909—11  cents  per  lb. 
1913— Free. 

'  If  valued  at  less  than  10  cents  per  lb.,  daty  was 
15   por  cent. 

2  Wool  valued  at  32  cents  or  less  per  lb.  took  the 
lower  rate. 

'  The  dividing  line  was  changed  to  30  cents  per  lb. 

BRUSSELS   CARPETS    (Body) 

1789—5  per  cent. 

1790 — ~l  per  cent. 

1792—10  per  cent. 

1794 — 15  per  cent. 

1S04— 17i  per  cent. 

1812—35  per  cent. 

1824 — 50  cents  per  sq.  yard. 

1828 — 70  cents  per  sq.  yard. 

18.32 — 63  cents  per  sq.  yard. 

1842 — .55  cents  ppr  sq.   yard. 

1846 — 30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

18.")7 — 24  ppr  cent  ad  valorem. 

1861—50  cents  per  sq.  yard  but  not  less  than  25  per 

cont  ad  valorem. 
1864 — 80  cents  per  sq.  yard  but  not  less  than  50  per 

cent  ad  valorem. 
1883 — 30    cents    per    sq.    yard   plus    30    per    cent   ad 

valorem. 
1890 — 44    cents    per    sq.    yard    plus    40    per    cent    ad 

valorem. 
1894 — 40  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
1897 — 44    cents    per    sq.    yard    plus    40    per    cent    ad 

valorem. 
1909 — 44    cents    per    sq.    yard    plus    40    per    cent   ad 

valorem. 
1913—25  per  cent. 


cents 
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COTTON  CLOTH 


(Xot  otherwise  Provided  for) 

iI?*^^)-^^~'^  P'^r  ("cnt  increasing  to  35  per  cent, 
isib— _a   i>cr  cent;   miniiiiuiii   valuation   at  25  ci 

piT  yard. 
1824— Minimum  chani^'ed  to  ,30  cents. 

J'^i^^l^  •"'•"  *^'''"^'  ^'^^^  varying   minimums. 

1M6 — 25  per  cent. 

1857—19  per  cent. 

1861-30  per  cent. 

1862-35  per  cent. 

1890—50  per  cont. 

1894—35  per  cent. 

1S97— 45  per  cent. 

1909—45  per  cent. 

1913—30  per  cent. 


COTTON  STOCKINGS 

1883-^0  per  cent. 

1890—50  cents  per  dozen,  plus  30  per  cent,  if  value 

IS    between   60c.    and   $2.00   per   dozen   pairs. 

Other   rates   for   stockings   at   other   values. 

The  class  named  constitutes  the  largest  part 

of  the  importation. 
1894—50  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
18^7 — (1)    50   cents    per   dozen    plus   15   per   cent,    if 

valued  not  more  than  $1.00  per  dozen  pairs. 
(2)   60  cents  plus  15  per  cent,   if  $1.00  to  $1.50 

per  dozen. 
(3 1    70  cents  plus  15  per  cent,  if  $1.50  to  $2.00 

per  dozen. 

(4)  $1.20  plus  15  per  cent,  if  $2.00  to  $3.00  per 
dozen. 

(5)  $2.00  plus  15  per  cent,  if  $2.00  to  $5.00 

(6)  55   per   cent,   if   over  $5.00. 

1909— Duties  (1),  (2),  (3)  increased  to  70.  85.  and 
90  cents  respectively  plus  15  per  cent ;  duties 
(4),   (5)    and   (6)    retained. 

1913—30  per  cent,  if  valued  at  less  than  70  cents  per 
dozen  pairs  ;  40  per  cent  if  valued  at  70  cents 
to  $1.20  per  dozen  ;  50  per  cent  if  over  $1.20 
per  dozen. 


SUGAR 
(Rate,  formerly  Known  as  Brown) 

1789—1  cent  per  lb. 

1(90 — 1|  cents  per  lb. 

1797 — 2  cents   per   lb. 

1812—4  cents  per  lb. 

1816—3  cents  per  lb. 

1832- 2J  cents  per  lb. 

184G— 30   per  cent. 

1S57— 24  per  cent. 

1861— 2  cents  per  lb. 

1S62— 2i-3i   cents  per  Ib.^ 

1864—3-31    cents   per   lb. 

1870—13-4   cents   per  lb. 

1883—1  4/10-3  5/10  cents  per  lb. 

1890— Free  to  5/10  cents  per  lb.* 

1894—40  per  cent. 

1897—0.95-1.825  cents  per  lb. 

1909—0.95-1.9  cents  per  lb. 

1913— From  March  1,  1914  to  May  1,  1914,  0.72  cent 
per  lb.  plus  0.026  cent  per  lb.  for  each  addi- 
tional degree  shown  by  polariscope  test 
above  75  ;  after  May  1,  1914,  free. 


*  Sngar  is  henceforth  classified  according  to  Dutch 
standard  in  color  with  an  increasing  scale  of  duties 
according  to  degree  of  refining. 

^Additional  duty  of  1^10  cent;  per  lb.  if  imported 
from  country  paying  bounty. 


COFFEE 

1789 — 1816— Increasing  rates  from  2i  to  10  cents  per 

lb 
1816—5  cents  per  lb. 
18.30—2   cents  per  lb. 
18.32— Free. 
1861—5  cents  per  lb. 
1870-^  cents  per  lb. 
1872— and  subsequently,  free. 


TARIFF  REFORM 


TEA 

17S9— 6-45  cents  per  lb.' 

1790— ISie— Former  ratis  gradually  increased. 

1816—12-68  cents  per  Ib.^ 

1830— Reduction. 

1832— Free  on  10  cents  per  lb.* 

1841— Free. 

1861—15  cents  per  lb. 

1864 — 25  cents  per  lb. 

1S70— 15  cents  per  lb. 

1872— and  subsequently,  free. 

^  Varying  according  to  kind,  and  whether  import- 
ed in  American  or  foreign  vessels. 

-  Free  if  imported  in  United  States  vessels  from 
beyond  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

See  DtTTY  ox  Impobts,  Average  Rate  of; 
Duties,  Ad  Valorem  ;  Tariff  Legisl.\tiox, 
Framing  of;  Tariff  Policy  of  the  United 
States;  Undebwood  Tariff. 

Davis  R.  DEWEn-. 


TARIFF  REFORM.  The  term  tarifif  reform 
as  used  in  tlie  United  States  has  no  clear  and 
settled  significance.  In  general  it  means  the 
protest  against  the  high  duties  of  protective 
tariffs  perpetuated  since  the  Civil  War  period. 
In  1874  and  1876  there  were  efforts  to  make 
tariff  reform  a  campaign  issue,  but  there  were 
too  many  other  more  absorbing  public  ques- 
tions to  afford  opportunity  for  this. 

The  election  of  a  Democratic  President, 
Cleveland,  together  with  a  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  in  1884,  first  brought  tariff 
reform  to  the  front  as  a  national  issue  of  im- 
portance. President  Cleveland  approached 
the  question  with  caution;  he  denied  that 
there  was  any  occasion  for  a  discussion  of  the 
wisdom  or  expediency  of  a  protective  system 
— "we  are  confronting  a  condition,  not  a 
theory" —  but  in  view  of  the  surplus  revenues 
suggested  a  reduction  in  taxes  beginning  with 
duties  upon  imported  necessaries  of  life.  In 
following  years  he  took  more  advanced  ground ; 
he  held  that  taxation  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  Government  was  extortion ;  and  that  a 
freer  entrance  should  be  given  to  raw  mater- 
ials {see  T.vxatiox  of  R.\w  Materi.vls) 
wliicii  would  .stimuhitc  manufactures  and  thus 
create  a  demand  for  American  laljor.  In  1SS7 
lie  devoted  his  entire  message  to  tariff  reform, 
setting  forth  that  taxes  were  too  exclusively 
laid  for  tlie  farnmr;  combinations  strangled 
competition  which  otlierwise  might  lower 
domestic  prices;  tariff  rates  raised  j)rices  by 
"precisely"  the  sum  paid  for  such  duties.  In 
undertaking  reform  he  ailmitted  that  consider- 
ation must  be  given  invested  capital  and  to 
labor  trained   to  establish    indusfrial    pursuits. 

The  Democratic  House  responded  to  this 
leadersliip  and  |)assrd  the  Mills  bill  (1888) 
in  wliicb  both  reconnnendations  as  to  change 
in  duties  were  followed — reduction  on  the 
nfcfssaries  of  life  and  free  raw  materials. 
On  the  free  list  were  placed  wool,  Iwmp.  (lax, 
and     lumber — raw     inaterial.<« — and     also    such 


form  measure  did  not  ring  true.  Coal  and 
iron — raw  materials — were  still  taxed,  and 
such  necessities  as  sugar  and  rice  were  given 
ample  protection. 

Tariff  reform  was  defeated  in  the  election 
of  1888;  the  protectionists  were  too  strongly 
intrenched;  the  appeal  for  free  raw  materials 
was  easily  construed  as  an  attack  upon  the 
domestic  farmer  and  ranchman ;  and  tiie  in- 
consistencies of  the  Democratic  program  as 
evidenced  in  the  Mills  bill  chilled  popular 
enthusiasm. 

Recent  Statutes. — In  1894,  the  Democrats 
had  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  a  genuine 
tariff  reform.  Again  emphasis  was  placed 
upon  free  raw  materials  and  reduction  in 
duties  upon  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
House  now  took  a  consistent  stand  and  put 
iron  ore,  coal,  and  sugar  as  well  as  lumber, 
jute,  flax,  and  hemp,  on  the  free  list.  The 
Senate  abandoned  principle  and  resorted  to  the 
traditional  method  of  bargaining  and  sectional 
advantage.  Tariff  reform  was  again  dis- 
credited (see  Wilsox-Gorman  Tariff)  and 
from  that  date  it  was,  if  anything,  less  signifi- 
cant than  before  Cleveland  endeavored  to  give 
it  a  concrete  meaning.  Presidential  cam- 
paigns continued  to  be  fought  over  the  tariff, 
l)tit  congressional  debate  and  votes  were  con- 
cerned more  with  rates  than  with  principles. 
In  1913,  however,  a  Democratic  administration 
assumed  office  and  in  the  same  year  fulfilled  tlie 
pledge  of  their  platform  by  enacting  the  Under- 
wood Tariff  (see)  which  added  many  articles 
in  common  tise  to  the  free  list  and  affected  a 
revision  of  the  tariff  schedules  which  reduced 
the  average  rate  of  duty  on  imports  by  about 
30  per  cent. 

Tariff  reformers  do  not  agree,  some  wish 
to  free  sugar  of  all  taxation  as  a  concession 
to  the  consumer;  others,  following  English 
precedent,  favor  its  taxation  in  order  to  prov- 
vide  a  revenue  which  otherwise  must  come 
from  duties  on  manufactured  products  in- 
extricably bound  up  in  the  protective  system. 
It  is  not  probable  that  any  decisive  step  will 
be  taken  in  the  near  future;  but  that  changes 
will  be  gradual  until  it  is  clearly  apparent 
that  American  manufactures  and  producers 
do  not  need  high  protective  duties  in  order 
to  oI)tain  their  share  of  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world  in  the  selling  of  American  mer- 
chandise. 

See  DKMocRATir  Parth";  REPTTiLirAX  Party; 
Tariff  for  Revexik  Oxi.y;  Tariff  Legisla- 
tion-, Framino  OF;  Tariff  1'oi.icy  of  tiir 
Uxiteo  States;  Tariff  Rates;  Taxation  of 
Raw  Mait-^rials;  Underwood  Tariff:  and 
tariffs  by  name. 

References:  W.  O.  Sumner.  Protect inxi-im 
(ISH"));  1).  A.  Wells,  Urrcnt  Kconmnic 
Changca  (1893);  J.  Sherman.  RecoUectinnJi, 
nic4SHiti<'s  as  soa|>,  bricks,  salt,  and  lime.  On  '  (IS't.")),  IT,  1'201-1'208.  "T:iriff  Lifcrature  in 
<o(ton  and  woolen  goods  tln're  were  substan-  tin-  Campaign"  in  Quart.  Journ.  of  Kron..  Ill 
tial    reductionH.     The   bill,   however,  as   a   re- I  ( 1889),  212-217.  Davis  R    Dewiti' 
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Classification. — Efforts  have  been  made  to 
classify  imported  merchandise  according  to 
degn^  of  numufactnre  and  use,  and  from  such 
tables  to  compare  how  far  duties  fall  upon  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  luxuries  respectively, 
and  to  distinguish  between  taxation  on  raw 
materials  and  finished  products.  Such  classi- 
fications are  more  or  less  arbitrary.  For 
many  years  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  (in  1912 
incorporated  in  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce)    in  the  annual  Statistical 


Ahfitract  classified  imported  merchandise  by 
the  following  groups:  (1)  articles  of  food 
and  animals;  (2)  articles  in  the  crude  condi- 
!  tion  which  enter  into  the  various  processes  of 
domestic  industry;  (3)  articles  whollj'  or 
partially  manufactured  for  use  as  materials 
in  manufactures  and  the  mechanic  arts;  (4) 
articles  manufactured,  ready  for  consumption; 
(5)  articles  of  voluntary  use,  luxuries,  etc. 
More  recently  this  classification  has  been 
modified   as   follows:      (1)    foodstuffs   in  crude 


I.    FREE    AND   DUTIABLE    IMPORTS   AND    AVERAGE    DUTIES,    1791—1912 


Fiscal    Year 

Free 
(Millions) 

Tor  Cont  of 
Free  Goods 

Dutiable 
(.Millions) 

Per   Cent  of 

Duties   to 

Value    of 

I)\itiablo 

Imports 

Total 

(Milliuns) 

Per   Cent  of 
Duties    to 
Total   Im- 
ports 

1791    --          -    -    -  - 

42.1 

16.0 

68.4 

67.4 

49.8 

30.0 

38.2 

40.1 

57.1 

17.0 

15.1 

21.7 

20.2  ■ 

40.6 

47.7 
178.4 
151.7 
146.6 
140.6 
140.8 
141.3 
142.6 
208.0 
202.6 
210.7 
206.9 
211.3 
192.9 
211.5 
233.1 
244.1 
256.6 
258.1 
379.0 
448.8 
432.5 
372.5 
376.9 
3P8.9 
381.9 
291.5 
299.7 
366.8 
339.1 
396.5 
437.3 
454.2 
517.1 

548.7 

642.0 

525.7 

599.4 

761.4 

776.9 

881.5 

—j 

49 
9 

20 

25 

28 

12 

13 

19 

16 

5 

4 

6 

5 

8 

9 

27 

27 

28 

30 

32 

32 

32 

33 

31 

29 

30 

31 

33 

34 

34 

34 

35 

34 

45 

56 

52 

59 

52 

49 

48 

50 

44 

44 

42 

44 

43 

46 

48 

45 

45 

44 

47 

49 

51 

54 

$  46"l 
44.1 
148.1 
267.9 
207.2 
128.5 
195.3 
262.9 
169.6 
366.3 
361.1 
329.7 
372.8 
406.1 
459.6 
512.7 
484.7 
415.7 
379.8 
324.0 
299.0 
297.1 
296.7 
419.5 
448.1 
505.5 
493.9 
456.3 
386.7 
413.8 
450.3 
468.1 
484.0 
507.6 
466.5 
355.5 
400.3 
257.6 
354.3 
390.8 
407.3 
295.6 
385.8 
463.8 
468.7 
503.3 
570.7 
527.7 
570.0 
664.7 
773.4 
657.4 
682.3 
785.8 
750.9 
759.2 

"62 
34 
27 
20 
19 
36 
33 
37 
48 
49 
47 
49 
47 
47 
44 
41 
38 
39 
41 
45 
43 
43 
45 
43 
43 
43 
42 
42 
46 
46 
47 
46 
45 
44 
46 
49 
50 
50 
42 
40 
42 
49 
52 
49 
50 
50 
49 
49 
45 
44 
43 
43 
43 
42 
41 
40 

$  28.7 

52.1 

61.0 

56.4 

49.6 

86.3 

164.0 

336.3 

274.6 

178.3 

225.4 

301.1 

209.6 

423.5 

378.2 

344.8 

394.4 

426.3 

500.2 

560.4 

663.1 

567.4 

526.3 

464.6 

439.8 

438.4 

439.3 

627.6 

650.6 

716.2 

700.8 

667.6 

579.6 

625.3 

683.4 

712.2 

749.3 

765.7 

845.5 

804.3 

832.7 

630.1 

731.2 

759.7 

789.3 

587.2 

685.4 

830.5 

807.8 

899.8 

1008.0 

981.8 

1087.1 

1213.4 

1145.4 

1183.1 

1281.6 

1.547.1 

1527.9 

1640.7 

15 

1800  

1810    

1820    

1830    

1840    

1850     -  - 

17 
14 
27 
57 
18 
25 

1860     —    „    

16 

1861 

14 

1862          —               

26 

1863        —               -    - 

28 

1864        — — 

32 

1S65    

1866       -        -          -     -- 

38 

42 

1867      

45 

1868    

1869     

46 
■       45 

1870    

1871  -- 

42 
39 

1872    —                  -    — 

37 

1873     „    

27 

1874                         -      - 

27 

1875           

28 

1876      

30 

1877     

1878     

1879 

27 
27 
29 

1880    

1881  -    -      

29 
30 

1882    

1883    

1884  -    .—    —    -    — 

30 
30 
28 

1885        

31 

1886                    -    

30 

1887               --      

31 

1888    

1889    

1890             

30 
30 
29 

1891         - 

25 

1892     

1W3     

1S<»4            

21 
23 
20 

1895              

20 

1896 

21 

1897     .— - - 

1X98     

1899            - 

22 
25 
29 

IPOO     .     -. 

28 

1901                .          

29 

l'^n2                   -      

28 

1003           

28 

1"04                                .      .- 

26 

1905                -.     

24 

]9f>6            .  -       ..     — 

24 

1907                     

23 

1008                     .     

24 

1909                          

23 

1910       --     -        

21 

1911                         

20 

1912     

19 
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II    RECEIPTS  FROM  CUSTOMS  AND  INTERNAL  REVENUE.  AND  PROPORTION  OF  CUSTOMS, 

1791—1912 


Year 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1800 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 

mo 

DMl 
1842 
1843 
1844 
1S45 
1W6 
1847 
1W8 
1849 
1850 
1851 


Total 

Internal 

Ordi- 

Percent- 

Customs 

Revenue 

nary 

age  of 

Receipts 

Customs 

Ifillions 

Millions 

Millions 

$4.4 

%  4.4 

100 

3.4 

$    .2 

3.7 

92 

4.3 

.3 

4.7 

92 

4.8 

.3 

5.4 

91 

5.6 

.3 

6.1 

92 

6.6 

.5 

8.4 

79 

7.5 

.6 

8.7 

86 

7.1 

.6 

8.0 

89 

6.6 

.8 

7.5 

88 

9.1 

.8 

10.8 

84 

10.8 

1.0 

12.9 

84 

12.4 

.6 

15.0 

83 

10.5 

.2 

11.1 

95 

11.1 

.1 

11.8 

94 

12.9 



13j6 

95 

14.7 



15.6 

94 

15.8 

16.4 

96 

16.4 

17.1 

96 

7.3 



7.8 

95 

8.6 



9.4 

92 

13.3 

14.4 

92 

9.0 

9.8 

92 

13.2 

14.3 

92 

6.0 

1.7 

11.2 

54 

7.3 

4.7 

15.7 

46 

36.3 

5.1 

47.7 

74 

26.3 

2.7 

33.4 

79 

17.2 

1.0 

21.6 

80 

20.3 

.2 

24.6 

82 

15.0 

.1 

17.8 

84 

13.0 

.1 

14.6 

89 

17.6 

.1 

20.2 

87 

19.1 



20.5 

93 

17.9 



19.4 

92 

20.1 



21.8 

92 

23.3 



25.3 

92 

19.7 



23.0 

86 

23.2 

--..- 

24.8 

95 

22.7 

24.8 

93 

21.9 

24.8 

88 

24.2 

28.5 

85 

28.5 



31.9 

89 

29.0 



33.9 

85 

16.2 



21.8 

74 

19.4 

35.4 

55 

23.4 

50.8 

46 

11.2 

25.0 

45 

16.2 



26.3 

62 

23.1 



31.5 

73 

13.5 

--_- 

19.5 

69 

14.5 

16.9 

86 

18.2 

20.0 

91 

7.0 



.     8.2 

85 

26.2 



29.3 

89 

27.5 



30.0 

92 

26.7 



29.7 

90 

23.7 

26.5 

90 

31.8 



35.7 

89 

28.3 



30.7 

92 

39.7 

--_- 

43.6 

91 

49.0 



52.6 

93 

Year 


1S52 
1853 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1S58 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1869 
1S70 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1S78 
1879 
1S80 
1881 
1SS2 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1S91 
1S92 
lSt3 
1.S94 

isns 

1S96 
1S97 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1W5 

v.m 

1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 


Customs 


Millions 


?47.3 
58.9 
64.2 
53.0 
64.0 
63.9 
41.8 
49.6 
53.2 
39.6 
49.1 
69.1 
102.3 
84.9 
179.0 
176.4 
164.5 
180.0 
194.5 
206.3 
216.4 
188.1 
163.1 
157.2 
148.1 
131.0 
130.2 
137.3 
186.5 
198.2 
220.4 
214.7 
195.1 
181.5 
192.9 
217.3 
219.1 
223.8 
229.7 
219.5 
177.5 
203.4 
131.8 
152.2 
160.0 
176.6 
149.6 
206.1 
233.2 
238.6 
254.4 
284.5 
261.3 
261.8 
300.3 
332.2 
286.1 
300.7 
333.7 
314.5 
311.3 


Internal 
Revenue 

Millions 


$37.6 
109.7 
209.5 
309.2 
266.0 
191.1 
158.4 
184.9 
143.1 
130.6 
113.7 
102.4 
110.0 
116.7 
118.6 
110.6 
113.6 
124.0 
135.3 
146.5 
144.7 
121.6 
112.5 
116.8 
118.8 
124.3 
130.9 
142.6 
145.7 
154.0 
161.0 
147.1 
143.4 
146.8 
146.7 
170.9 
273.4 
295.3 
307.2 
271.9 
230.8 
232.9 
234.1 
249.2 
269.7 
251.7 
246.2 
289.9 
322.5 
321.6 


Total 

Ordi- 

Percent- 

nary 

age  of 

Receipts 

Customs 

Millions 

$49.8 

95 

61.6 

95 

73.8 

87 

65.4 

81 

74.1 

86 

69.0 

92 

46.7 

89 

52.8 

94 

56.1 

95 

41.5 

95 

51.9 

95 

112.1 

62 

262.7 

38 

327.3 

25 

557.8 

32 

477.0 

37 

398.4 

41 

369.6 

49 

411.3 

47 

383.3 

51 

374.1 

58 

333.7 

56 

305.0 

53 

288.0 

54 

293.8 

50 

281.3 

46 

257.8 

51 

272.3 

50 

333.5 

51 

360.8 

55 

403.5 

54 

398.3 

54 

348.5 

56 

323.7 

56 

336.4 

57 

371.4 

58 

379.3 

58 

387.1 

58 

403.1 

57 

392.6 

56 

354.9 

50 

385.8 

53 

297.7 

44 

313.4 

48 

327.0 

49 

347.7 

51 

405.3 

37 

516.0 

40 

667.2 

41 

587.7 

41 

562.5 

45 

560.4 

51 

539.7 

48 

544.6 

48 

594.7 

50 

663.1 

49 

601.1 

48 

603.6 

50 

675.5 

49 

701.4 

45 

691.8 

45 

condition,  and  food  animaLs;  (2)  fomlstufT.s 
partly  or  wholly  manufactured;  (3)  crude 
nijitfrials  for  uho  in  maniifacturinp;  (4) 
manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufactur- 
inp;  (5)  manufactures  ready  for  consumj)- 
tion;  (6)  miHc«'llaneous.  Srlcctinp  the  year 
1805  for  illuHtration,  "manufacturcg  ready  for 
ronsumption"  according  to  the  first  classifica- 
tion contrihutfd  10.2.')  per  cent  of  the  total 
import.^,  and  under  the  second.  27.2(1  per  cent. 
Two  Bets  of  statistics  are  in  current  use 
relating  to  ini[)orted  nierclian<liHe  iinch-r 
clii.ssilied  heading.H.  One  ciaHHilication  is  liy 
schedules  of  the  tarilT  acts;  the  other  disre- 
gards the  Bchcdulcs  and  classiflcs  articles  ac- 
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cording  to  tlieir  commercial  and  industrial 
definition.  The  result  is  wide  variation  for 
SDine  eia.sses  and  confusion  in  their  use.  For 
ixample,  under  tlie  head  of  "spirits,  wines  and 
iifpiors"  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  tlie  Dej)artment  of  Commerci>  and  Labor 
which  follows  tlie  natural  classification  of  use, 
do  not  include  fruit  juices,  ginger  ale.  soda,  or 
mineral  waters,  all  of  which  are  covered  in  the 
same  tariff  schedule.  As  a  consequence  we 
find  diffi'rent  average  ad  valorem  rato  calcula- 
tions. In  the  debate  on  the  tariff  bill  of  1900. 
tlie  Senate  committee  on  finance  stated  tliat 
the  average  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty  in  1007 
for    the   above   schedule   was    44.68    per    cent, 
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while  the  rate,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  was  53.38   per  cent. 

Consumption  Value  and  Average  Rates.^An 
illogical  nictlKul  of  comparing  the  tarilF  with 
another  by  statistical  data  is  to  use  the  eon- 
sumption  values  of  goods  on  whicii  duties  are 
increased  and  decreased.  For  example,  in  the 
schedule  devoted  to  agricultural  protlucts  and 
provisions,  the  value  of  the  articles  consumed 
in  this  country  upon  which  duties  were  de- 
creased by  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  11)09 
was  $483,000,000;  the  consumption  value  of 
the  articles  on  which  duties  were  increased 
was  $4,000,000.  Taking  all  the  schedules  to- 
gether, the  duties  were  decreased  on  articles 
having  a  consumption  value  of  $4,952,000,000, 
and  increased  on  $879,000,000.  Such  a  con- 
parison  is  specious  as  a  test  of  the  incidence 
of  taxation;  many  articles,  such  as  those  in  the 
agricultural  schedule,  are  produced  at  home 
because  of  natural  advantages,  never  enter 
into  foreign  commerce,  and  would  not  if  there 
were  no  tariff  at  all.  No  expansion  of  their 
production  and  no  lowering  of  duties  on  for- 
eign products,  whicli  as  a  matter  of  fact  are 
not  going  to  be  imported,  affect  the  question 
whether  there  has  been  a  lowering  of  the 
particular  tariff  or  general  scale. 

The  need  of  care  in  the  use  of  tariff  statis- 
tics may  again  be  seen  from  the  following  il- 
lustration: In  the  first  six  months  after  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  act  of  1909  the  average 
rate  of  duty  paid  on  all  imports  was  21.09  per 
cent  ad  valorem  as  compared  with  24.03  per 
cent  for  the  corresponding  six  months  in  the 
four  preceeding  years.  From  this  it  might  be 
inferred  that  there  had  been  a  general  re- 
duction in  duties.  Moreover  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  tariff  of  1909,  51.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports  came  in  free  as  compared 
with  45.5  per  cent  in  the  previous  period.  On 
the  other  hand  the  per  capita  receipts  under 
the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  of  1909  were  $3.71  as 
compared  with  $3.23  under  the  Dingley  tariff. 

Tables. — The  accompanying  tables  contain 
facts  which  are  helpful  for  forming  a  judgment 
concerning  the   real  incidence   of   the  tariff: 

I.  Imports,   free  and  dutiable    1791-1912. 

II.  Receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue 
and  ratio  of  customs  to  total  ordinary  revenue, 
1791-1912. 

III.  Duties  on  certain  clases  of  imports  with 
percentage  of  each  to  total  customs  duties, 
1867-1912. 

See  Duty  on  Imports,  Average  Rate  of; 
Public  Revenue,  Sources  of.  References: 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Annual 
Htatistk-al  Abstract:  William  W.  Evans  "Im- 
ports and  Duties,  1894-1907"  in  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Report  (1908)  ;  Import 
Duties  from  1867  to  1883,  House  Misc.  Docs., 
48  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  No,  49  (1884)  ;  F.  W.  Taussig 
Tariff  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (1903).  409-417;' 
Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  and  year  by  year. 

Davis  R.  De\vey. 


TATTOOED  MAN.  A  nickname  applied  to 
James  Ci.  Blaine  (,sce)  by  the  Demotrats  in 
the  campaign  of  1SS4.  It  had  its  origin  in 
a  cartooon  by  Thomas  Nast  published  in  I'ucic, 
representing  Blaine  as  indelibly  tattooed  with 
expressions  suggesting  corruption. 

0.  C.  H. 

TAX  COMMISSIONER  AND  COMMIS- 
SIONS. Tax  commissions  are  of  two  kinds: 
(1).  Special  or  temporary  commissions  are 
created  by  legislative  authority,  to  investigate 
and  report  on  tlie  nature  and  working  of  the 
state  revenue  system,  to  ascertain  defects  and 
suggest  methods  of  improvement.  To  these 
ends,  comparison  of  arrangements  and  experi- 
ence in  other  states  is  often  specifically  or- 
dered. Growing  discontent  with  state  and 
local  systems  of  finance  has  occasioned  special 
tax  commissions  with  increasing  frequency  in 
the  last  quarter  century — fifteen  reports  in 
different  states  having  appeared  from  1808  to 
1812. 

(2).  Permanent  tax  commissions  exist 
in  thirteen  states  (New  York,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  Alabama,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Arkansas)  ;  a  permanent 
tax  commissioner  in  six  other  states  (Mass- 
achusetts, Connecticut,  Vermont,  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  Wj-oming).  They  are  elected 
in  North  Carolina,  appointed  by  the  governor 
in  other  states.  Most  of  them  originated, 
others  were  strengthened,  in  the  decade  from 
1900  to   1910. 

Though  their  functions  and  powers  vary 
from  state  to  state,  the  tendency  is  to  in- 
crease both.  The  more  efficient  have  for  main 
functions  to  supervise  tax  assessment  and 
administration,  state  and  local ;  to  assess  cer- 
tain classes  of  property  which  are  specially 
difficult  to  assess  locally,  such  as  railways, 
telegraphs,  telephones,  express  and  sleeping 
car  services,  other  public  utilities;  to  equal- 
ize assessments  between  localities,  requiring 
reassessments  if  deemed  expedient.  They  in- 
struct assessors  and  tax  officials  how^  to  per- 
foi-m  their  duties,  and  to  keep  their  records; 
they  may  prescribe  uniform  methods  of  pro- 
ceeding, recording,  accounting.  They  must 
periodically  visit  counties  and  make  investiga- 
tions, must  prosecute  delinquent  officials  or 
taxpayers,  and  make  periodical  reports  ex- 
plaining conditions  and  suggesting  possible 
improvements  in  the  revenue  system.  By 
their  agency,  the  inequality  and  inadequacy 
of  assessments  have  been  ameliorated,  tax 
evasion  diminished,  revenues  expanded,  tax 
rates  reduced.  Their  reports  are  educative, 
revealing  defects  and  showing  superior  feat- 
ures in  the  tax  systems  of  other  states  and 
countries. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Finance,  State 
Systems  of;  Public  Accounts;  Revenue, 
Public,  Collection  of;  Taxation. 
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References:  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  ''Recent  Re- 
ports on  State  and  Local  Taxation"  in  Am. 
Econ.  Review,  I  (1911),  272-295;  Essays  in 
Taxation  (2d  ed.,  1897),  ch.  xiii;  J.  W.  Chap- 
man, tState  Tax  Commissio'ns  in  the  U.  /S, 
(1897);  J.  A.  Fairlie,  "Taxation  and  Rev- 
enue System  of  Illinois"  in  Illinois  Special 
Tax  Commission,  Report  (1910),  ch.  ix;  Re- 
ports of  State  Tax  Commissions  and  Special 
Tax  Commissions.  E.  H.  Vickkrs. 

TAX,  DIRECT.     See  Taxes,  Direct. 

TAX  DODGING.  This  term  refers  to  the 
practice  whereby  a  taxpayer  who  has  a  nomi- 
nal business  residence  in  a  city  chooses  for  a 
legal  residence  a  town  where  the  tax  rate  is 
low,  or  assessment  made  at  a  low  valuation. 
In  Massachusetts  there  are  said  to  be  a  score 
of  towns  within  easy  reach  of  Boston,  which 
are  settled  and  controlled  by  wealtiiy  families 
whose  social  and  commercial  interests  are 
with  Boston  ratiicr  tlian  with  the  town  of 
legal  residence.  See  Assessment  of  Taxes; 
Tax,  Personal  Property.  Reference:  F.  W. 
Taussig,  Principles  of  Economics  (1911),  II, 
533.  D.  R.   D. 

TAX,  DOG.  A  widely  distributed  tax  on 
personal  property,  intended  chiefly  to  identify 
the  animals.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
dogs  do  great  damage  to  sheep  and  even 
cattle;  and  a  tax  tends  to  keep  down  the 
initnhor.  To  identify  dogs  which  may  have 
injured  persons,  in  some  cities  they  must 
wear  a  collar  with  their  license  number.  Tlie 
tax  is  commonly  a  flat  rate  of  so  mucli  a 
year;  the  proceeds  are  nowhere  significant. 
See  AS.SES.S.MEXT  of  Taxes;  Tax,  Personal 
l*Roi'ERTY;   Taxation,  Subjects  of. 

A.  B.  11. 


TAX,  DUPLICATE.  Term  applied  in  state 
and  local  taxation  to  the  assessment  roll  on 
wiiich  real  and  personal  property  is  listed. 
This  roll  is  also  known  in  some  localities  as 
the  grand  duplicate,  and  in  otliers  as  the 
See  Assessment  of  Taxes. 

D.  R.  D. 


grand  list 


TAX,  EXCISE.    See  Excise  Tax. 

TAX,  FRANCHISE.     See    Fbanchise   Tax. 

TAX,  HABITATION.  The  habitation  or 
building  tax  is  a  tax  on  the  rental  value  of 
buildings,  more  particularly  those  occupied  as 
dwellings.  As  yet  it  has  not  been  used  in  the 
revenue  systems  of  cities  of  the  United  States. 
It  has,  however,  been  proposed  by  several  com- 
missions of  inquiry  as  a  substitute  for  the  tax 
on  personal  property,  as  for  example,  by  the 
New  York  Tax  Commission  of  1871;  by  R. 
T.  Ely,  of  the  Maryland  Tax  Commission  of 
188S:  by  the  Massachusetts  Tax  Commission 
of  1897;  and  by  the  minority  of  the  New  York 
Special  Tax  Commission  of  1906.  It  is  advo- 
cated on  the  ground  that  a  man's  residence 
is  an  index  of  his  income,  and  furnishes  a  con- 
venient measure  of  liis  ability  to  pay  a  tax  on 
intangibles  wiiich  escape  taxation.  The  ob- 
jection is  that,  while  the  relation  between  in- 
come to  rental  may  be  true  of  classes  of  so- 
ciety as  a  wliole,  it  is  not  true  of  individuals. 
In  substance  it  is  a  form  of  income  tax,  using 
rental  as  a  measure  of  income.  See  under 
Taxation.  Reference:  J.  B.  Phillips,  ''The 
Habitation  Tax"  in  National  Tax  Association, 
State  and  Local  Taxation,  Addresses  and  Pro- 
ceedings (1908),  168-182.  D.  R.  D. 

TAX,   HEAD,  ON  IMMIGRANTS.     See  Im- 

Mit;uA.\T.s,  llL.vu  Ta.\  On. 


TAX,  INCOME 


Definition. — According  to  strict  economic 
definition,  income  means  net  income,  and  an 
income  tax  signifies  a  tax  on  net  income.  As 
used,  however,  in  .American  experience  this 
term  has  not  been  confined  to  such  precise  sig- 
nificance. Tlie  term  is  applied  indiscriminately 
to  taxes  imposed  upon  assumed  as  well  as 
actual  oarningH.  .Again,  tlio  income  tax  is  to 
be  distingiiislied  from  the  tax  on  corporate 
earnings,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  taxes  on 
Cf>rporntinns  in  many  states.  In  poj)ular  ac- 
cej)tanpe  an  income  tax  is  a  tax  upon  a  per- 
son's income,  from  whatever  sourre.  ratliiT 
than  upon  the  thing  itself  which  produces  the 
income. 

Early  State  Taxes. — Tlie  American  colonies 
early  introduced  into  their  revenue  systrmH  a 
tax    on    fnculfv    or   ability,    to   supplement    the 


e\|dicit  form  in  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1643. 
and  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  in  1640. 
Later  it  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  otlur 
colonies,  the  marked  exception  being  New 
York.  No  systematic  attempt,  however,  was 
niade  to  determine  the  real  inc(une  of  the  tax- 
payer. These  taxes  were  for  the  most  part 
levied  arbitrarily  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
individual,  in  order  to  reach  those  who  did 
not  gain  their  livelihood  by  farming,  and  con- 
si'quently  did  not  contribute  under  the  gen- 
eral jiroperty  tax.  During  the  latter  half  of 
tlie  eighteenth  and  the  first  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  centuries,  these  taxes  drojipcd  oat 
(if  use  except  in  Massachusetts  and  South 
Carolina. 

Aliout  1840  various  forms  of  an  income  tax 
were    imposed    in    a    number    of    states.      For 


tax  on  land  and  estates.     It  first  appeared   in    example,    Pennsylvania    authorized    a    tax    of 
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one  per  cent  upon  all  salaries,  and  of  one 
mill  upon  each  dollar  of  income  received  by 
persons  enga<;ed  in  trade  or  professions,  wlio 
were  not  otherwise  taxed.  In  Maryland  a  tax 
of  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  salaries  and 
incomes  from  professions  and  employment  was 
imposed  in  1S42.  Virginia,  in  1843,  levied  u 
tax  of  one  per  cent  on  all  incomes  over  $400, 
exempting,  however,  ministers  and  laborers 
engaged  in  mechanic  arts,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures. In  North  Carolina,  a  tax  of  three 
per  cent  was  placed  (1849)  upon  money  at 
interest  and  profits  derived  from  investments. 
Similar  taxes  were  imposed  in  Alabama  and 
Florida.  These  taxes  were  frequently  modi- 
fied by  subsequent  legislation.  Strictly  inter- 
preted they  resembled  license  taxes  rather 
than  an  income  tax,  as  now  used. 

Further  attempts  were  made  by  southern 
states  during  the  period  of  the  Confederacy 
to  give  greater  vigor  to  this  tax.  The  re- 
sults, however,  were  not  successful,  and  as  a 
rule  the  tax  was  dropped  shortly  after  the 
close  of  the  war.  It  survived  only  in  Virginia 
and  North  Carolina.  To  these  two  states 
should  be  added  Massachusetts  in  the  North, 
which  had  retained  the  tax  from  the  colonial 
period.  In  this  state  the  old  faculty  tax  had 
been  transformed  into  a  true  income  tax.  In 
1821  it  was  enacted  that  the  tax  be  levied 
upon  "the  amount  of  the  income  .... 
from  any  profession,  handicraft,  trade  or  em- 
ployment, or  gained  by  trading  at  sea  or  on 
land,  and  also  all  other  property  .  .  .  ." 
In  1849,  $600  of  income  was  exempted;  in 
1866,  $1000;  and  in  1873,  $2000.  The  tax 
has  practically  been  a  failure.  In  Boston,  for 
example,  in  1894,  the  assessed  incomes  were 
only  $742,000. 

Recent  State  Taxes. — Virginia,  in  1898,  re- 
vised its  income  tax  law,  levying  a  tax  of  one 
per  cent  upon  incomes  over  $600.  In  1910  it 
yielded  $107,000.  North  Carolina,  in  1887, 
distinguished  between  income  from  salaries 
and  income  from  property,  and  for  a  few 
years  (1893-1901)  made  the  rates  progressive. 
In  the  latter  year,  however,  it  returned  to 
the  proportional  method.  In  1909  the  total 
yield  was  only  $37,000.  In  South  Carolina 
an  income  tax  was  once  more  authorized  in 
1907,  and  in  1908  a  progressive  income  tax 
was  imposed  in  Oklahoma  exempting  incomes 
up  to  $3500.  In  1911,  ^Yisconsin,  after  long 
discussion  and  careful  deliberation,  enacted  an 
income  tax  law  which  ultimately  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  personal  property  tax.  The 
original  act  was  repealed  in  1913  and  a  new 
law  enacted,  more  simple  in  its  administrative 
provisions  than  the  first.  Supervision  of  as- 
sessment is  exercised  by  the  state  tax  com- 
mission. Incomes  under  $800  are  exempt,  with 
increasing  amounts  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family.  The  rate  is  one  per  cent  on  the  first 
$1,000  and  is  progressive  to  six  per  cent  on 
incomes  above  $12,000. 


The  reason  for  the  failure  of  state  income 
taxes  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  practically  the 
same  as  that  which  limits  the  general  property 
tax,  namely,  self-assessment  instead  of  apply- 
ing the  j)rinciple  of  collection  at  the  source, 
as  in  England  and  in  the  federal  system  adopt- 
ed in  1913. 

First  Federal  Income  Tax  (1862). — In  its 
search  for  revenue  during  the  emergency  period 
of  the  Civil  War,  Congress  in  1862  enacted 
an  income  tax,  to  be  levied  upon  annual  gains 
or  incomes  "derived  from  any  kind  of  prop- 
erty, rents,  interest,  dividends,  salaries,  or 
from  any  profession,  trade,  employment,  or 
vocation."  The  rate  was  three  per  cent  for 
incomes  under  a  thousand  dollars,  and  five 
per  cent  for  those  above.  An  exemption  of 
$600  was  allowed.  In  addition,  certain  classes 
of  corporations  paid  taxes  on  gross  receipts  or 
on  dividends.  The  principle  of  stoppage  at 
the  source  was  adopted  for  government  em- 
ployees, the  tax  being  withheld  by  disbursing 
officers.  The  tax  was  temporary,  running  for 
three  years. 

In  1864  the  law  was  revised,  the  principle  of 
graduation  was  developed,  and  rates  were  in- 
creased to  five  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  $600 
up  to  $5,000;  seven  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
the  excess  over  $5,000  up  to  $10,000;  and  ten 
per  cent  on  the  excess  over  $10,000.  The  tax 
was  to  expire  in  1870.  In  that  year,  however, 
it  was  extended  through  1871,  the  rate  being 
changed  to  tw^o  and  a  half  per  cent  on 
incomes  above  $2,000.  By  this  time  the  fiscal 
needs  of  the  government  had  so  improved  that 
proposals  for  the  continuance  of  the  tax  re- 
ceived little  support.  The  yield  by  years,  and 
also  the  number  of  persons  paying  the  tax, 
was  as  follows: 


Tear 

Number 

Amount 

of  Persons 

Collected 

1863    ... 

$  2.741.000 

1864    ... 

20.294,000 

186.5    — 

32,050,000 

1866    — 

460,170 

72,982.000 

1867  — . 

266,135 

66,014.000 

1S6S    ... 

254.617 

41,455,000 

1869    — 

272.843 

34,791.000 

1870      - 

276,661 

37,775.000 

1871 

74  775 

19,000  000 

1872 

72,949 

14,436  000 

1873 -- 

5.062.000 

The  total  revenue  for  the  entire  period  was 
$347,000,000.  more  than  one-fourth  of  which 
came  from  incomes  between  $1,000  and  $2,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  productiveness  of  this 
tax,  which  was  paid  largely  because  of  pa- 
triotism and  loyalty  during  the  period  of  a 
great  national  struggle,  it  had  many  defects. 
The  principle  of  stoppage  at  the  source  was 
applied  (with  few  exceptions)  only  to  gov- 
ernment employees.  The  administration 
opened  the  way  to  deceit  in  permitting  the 
rental  value  of  home  property  to  be  deducted 
in  the  determination  of  income;  the  progres- 
sive scales  for  graduating  the  tax  were  crude; 
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of    five    to   four,    decided    conclusively   against 
the  act  on  all  three  points. 

Sixteenth  Amendment  (1913).— In  1908  the 
Democrats  in  their  national  platform  advo- 
cated an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
whereby  an  income  tax  might  be  levied,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  Republicans,  in  order 
to  secure  support  for  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff 
bill,  proposed  the  following  Constitutional 
amendment   {see  Sixteenth  Amexdment)  : 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes  on  income  from  whatever  source  derived, 
without  apportionment  among  tlie  several  states, 
aud  without  regard  to  any  census  or  enumeration. 

This  amendment  was  submitted  to  the  state 
legislatures   and    February    4,    1913,    was    rati- 
fit-d   by   Wyoming  and   Delaware,   making   one 
more   than   the   three-fourths   necessary.     The 
amendment  was  opposed,  on  the  grounds:      (1) 
that     it    was    an    unjustifiable    extension     of 
federal  sovereignty,  likely  to  conflict  with  state 
revenue  incomes;    (2)    that  it  opened  the  way 
to   taxation   of   interest   in   securities   of   state 
and    local    governments,    and    thus    subjected 
these   bodies   to   the   power   of    oppressive   fed- 
eral  taxation.     An   income  tax   had   been   ad- 
vocated  for   the   reason   that   it   is   a   tax   on 
ability;    and,  as  \Yalker  states  it,  "faculty   is 
the  true  natural  basis  of  taxation."     Added  to 
the  theoretical  attractiveness  of  this  norm  was 
its  successful  operation   in  Great  Britain  and 
Russia.     On  the  other  hand,  it  was  urged  that 
foreign  experience   is   not   a   conclusive   guide. 
Territorial    and    industrial    conditions    are    so 
vast   in   the   United   States  as   compared   with 
single    European    nations;     the    complications 
arising    from    state    governments    within    the 
federal    sovereignty,    and    the    failure    of    past 
efforts  all  argued,  it  was  urged,  against  the  in- 
corporation of  an  income  tax  into  the  revenue 
system. 

Third  Federal  Tax  (1913).— In  1912,  how- 
ever, the  Democrats  carried  the  Presidential 
election  on  a  platform  which  pledged  them  to 
an  iinnifdiate  downward  revision  of  the  tarilY, 
and  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  President 
Wilson  in  litis,  Congress  was  convened  in  spe- 
cial session  to  carry  out  this  pledge.  The  result 
was  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  (see)  of  October 
',],  I'M'.],  which  by  sweeping  rinhictions  in  the 
tariff  schedules  and  important  aihlitions  to  the 
free  list,  lowered  the  average  rate  of  duty  on 
imports  by  about  2.'>  per  cent.  To  make  up  the 
loss  of  revenue,  recourse  was  had  t(.  the  power 
granted  to  Congress  by  the  Sixteenth  Amend- 
ment (sec),  which  had  just  been  ])roclaimed  on 
iMbruary  2.').  The  I'nderwood  'laritf  .\ct  im- 
posed on  every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  person  residing  in  the  Uniteti  States,  a 
personal  income  (ax  on  his  entire  net  income 
in  excess  of  $:},()(I0.  Income  from  property  or 
l>usines.s    in   the   United    States    is   also  subject 


and  the  reliance  placed  upon  self-assessment 
involved  many  of  the  evils  of  the  general  prop- 
erty tax. 

Second  Federal  Tax  (1894). — A  federal  in- 
come tax  was  again  incorporated  into  the  rev- 
enue system  when  the  Democrats  planned  to  re- 
duce customs  duties,  and  it  was  argued  that 
new  sources  of  revenue  were  required  to  make 
good  the  possible  deficit.  Moreover  the  treasury 
was  embarrassed  owing  to  the  loss  of  confi- 
dence in  national  credit  occasioned  by  the 
silver  agitation.  Aside  from  these  fiscal  needs 
was  the  growing  feeling  that  wealth  should 
contribute  a  larger  share  to  the  support  of 
the  government.  The  agitation  of  Populism 
(see),  and  less  consciously  of  socialism  (sec), 
had  made  great  headway;  and  the  sudden 
growth  of  large  fortunes,  accompanied  by  the 
trust  movement,  convinced  many  that  the  ex- 
isting system  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  was 
inequitable,  and  that  a  special  taxation  of  the 
rich   was   justified. 

The  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  (see),  August 
28,  1894,  provided  for  a  tax  for  five  years  of 
two  per  cent  on  incomes  in  excess  of  $4,000, 
to  be  laid  both  upon  persons  and  upon  cor- 
porations. In  most  of  its  details  the  law  was 
modelled  upon  those  enacted  during  the  Civil 
War.  No  deduction,  however,  was  allowed  for 
the  estimated  rental  of  the  home;  and  in  some 
particulars  the  methods  of  assessment  were 
made  more  exacting  and  precise.  The  chief 
difference,   however,  was   in   placing  the  point 

of  exemption  at  the  high  limit  of  $4,000.    Ob- 
viously   only    a   comparatively    few    taxpayers 

would  be  brought  witiiin   its  scope. 

Court  Decisions. — Doubts  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  tax  were  immediately  raised. 

It    was   asserted   that    an    income    tax   was    a 

direct  tax   (see  Taxe.s  Direct),  and  according 

to    the    Constitution    must    be    levied    in    pro- 
portion   to    ])opulation.      The    same    objection 

had  been  made  to  the  earlier  income  tax  acts, 

but  a  series  of  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 

upheld   that  legislation.     The   Court,   however, 

had    not    expressed    itself    specifically    as    to 

whether  a  tax  on  income  from  real  estate  was 

a  direct  tax  or  not,  and  this  particular  issue 

was  now  ma<le  the  center  of  attack. 

Notwithstanding  the  earlier  decisions,  it  was 

also    conteniiid    tli.it    a    tax    on    income    from 

personalty    was    an    income   tax;    and    that    a 

tax    on    income    from    state   bonds    was    uneon- 

stitutional,    inasmuch   as   the    Federal   CJovern- 

metit    had    no    right    to    tax    the    agencies    of 

state  goveriunents.     The   contention   as   to  the 

tax    on     income    from     land     and     from    state 

bonds   was    u[>lield    by    the    Supreme    Court    in 

the  case  of  Pollock  vs.  Farmers  Loan  and  Trust 

Company    (l."i7   l'.  S.  42!i).     <•"  the  first  issue 

the   Court  divided,   and   on   the   latter    it   was 

tinanimous.      As   to  whether   n   tax   on    ijicome 

from   personalty   was  n  din-ct   tax   or   not.   the    to  the  j)ersonal    in<c)me  tax.     Besides  the  spe- 

Court  was  evenly  divided.     As  the  result  of  a  '  cilic  exemption  of  $.1,000,  there  is  an  additional 

rehearing,  however,  the  Court,  bv  a   nuijority  i  exemption  of  $1,000  for  a  married  man  whose 
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wife  lives  witli  liini  or  for  a  married  woman  c\<in  invostinonts  so  relatively  unimportant, 
whose  husband  lives  with  lier.  In  ealeuhitinf,'  'Die  objeetion  that  collection  at  the  source 
taxable  incomes  various  deductions  are  permit-  would  tend  to  deprive  the  taxpayer  of  the  ben- 
ted,  the  most  important  of  which  are:  (1)  j  elit  of  exemptions  and  deductions  is  met  in 
expenses  of  carrying  on  any  business;    (2)    in- i  tiie  present  law  by  providing  for  the  filing  of 

claims  for  exemption,  eitlier  with  the  collector 


terest  paid  on  a  person's  indebtedness;  (3) 
all  state  and  local  taxes;  (4)  losses  not  com- 
pensated by  insurance;  (5)  uncollectable  debts 
charged  off;  (6)  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
depreciation;  (7)  dividends  of  corporations 
paying  the  one  per  cent  tax  on  corporations; 
(8)  income  upon  which  the  tax  has  been  col- 
lected at  the  source;  (9)  interest  received 
from  public  securities  and  salaries  of  state  and 
local  officials. 

The  rate  of  one  per  cent  on  taxable  incomes 
up  to  $20,000  is  known  as  the  "normal  tax." 
Incomes  exceeding  $20,000  are  subject  to  an 
additional  tax,  or  surtax,  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

$20,000  to  $50,000  1 

50.000  to     75.000  2 

75.000  to   100.000  3 

100.000  to  250.000  4 

250,000  to  500,000  5 

Over  500,000  6 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  higher  rates 
do  not  apply  to  total  income,  but  only  to  the 
fraction  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  calls 
for  the  higher  rate. 

In  calculating  net  income  subject  to  tlie  sur- 
tax, all  profits  of  companies  earned  but  not 
distributed  are  included.  Personal  returns  are 
required  of  all  individuals  having  an  income 
of  over  $3,000,  unless  the  entire  income  is 
taxed  at  the  source.  Individuals  subject  to 
the  additional  tax,  however,  must  report  total 
income  from  all  sources. 

Collection  at  the  Soirrce. — The  collection-at- 
the-source  method  of  administration  is  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  law\  All 
persons  or  corporations  paying  to  other  per- 
sons income  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest,  wages, 
etc.,  in  excess  of  $3,000  must  deduct  the  one 
per  cent  tax  and  pay  it  over  to  the  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  reporting  at  the  same  time 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person  for  whom 
the  return  is  made.  Persons  or  corporations 
engaged  in  the  business  of  collecting  interest 
or  dividends  on  foreign  obligations  not  payable 
in  the  United  States  must  obtain  a  license  from 
the  collector  of  internal  revenue  and  be  sub- 
ject to  regulations  enabling  him  to  verify  the 
proper  payment  of  taxes  on  such  foreign  se- 
curities. 

American  income  taxes,  as  noted  above,  have 
heretofore  made  little  use  of  the  collect ion-at- 
the-source  method.  The  Civil  War  federal  tax 
and  state  income  taxes  have,  almost  without 
exception,  depended  on  the  so-called  "self-as- 
sessment" method.  In  England,  however,  stop- 
page at  the  source  has  long  been  employed 
with  success.  Conditions  in  the  United  States 
are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  use  of  this 
method  the  business  of  the  cotintry  being  so 
largely  in  the  hands  of  corporations  and  for- 


of  internal  revenue,  or  with  tiie  person  or  cor- 
poration required  to  witiihold  the  tax. 
I      See  SixTEE.NTH  Amenume.nt;   Tax,  Persox- 
I  AL  Property  ;  T.vxes,  Direct  ;  Taxatio.n,  Sub- 

!  JECT.S   OF ;    UXDEKWOOD   TARIFF. 

References:  D.  0.  Kinsman,  "The  Income 
Tax  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  U.  S."  in 
Am.  Econ.  Assoc,  Publications,  3d  Series,  IV 
(1903),  553-686;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  hicome 
Tax  (1914),  367-673,  687-691;  T.  S.  Adams, 
"Wisconsin  Income  Tax"  in  Am.  Ecom.  Rev.,  I 
(1911),  900;  ihid,  II  (1912),  194;  H.  R.  Sea- 
ger.  Introduction  to  Economics  (3d  ed.,  1905), 
572-576;  F.  Walker,  Pol.  Econ.  (3d  ed.,  1888), 
495-496;  H.  C,  Adams,  Finance  (1898),  356- 
360;  Library  of  Congress,  List  of  Works  Re- 
kiting  to  Taxation,  Inheritances  and  Incomes 
(1907)  ;  E,  M.  Phelps,  Selected  Articles  on  the 
Income  Tax  icnth  Special  Reference  to  Gradua- 
tion and  Exemption  (1909)  ;  J.  A.  Hill,  "Civil 
War  Income  Tax"  in  Quart.  Joum.  Econ., 
VIII  (1894),  416-459,  491-498;  Am.  Year 
Book  1910,  327,  and  year  by  year. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAX,  INCOME,  GRADUATED.  Many  of  the 
favorers  of  an  income  tax  wish  to  make  it  a 
deterrent  to  the  accumulation  of  large  for- 
tunes and  hence  provide  that  as  the  income 
increases,  the  proportionate  rate  of  taxation 
increases  still  more,  till  in  some  cases  there  is 
a  confiscatory  rate  on  all  incomes  above  a 
fixed  figure.  In  most  systems  of  income  tax, 
in  all  that  have  ever  been  adopted  in  the 
United  States,  either  federal  or  state,  there  is 
an  exemption  of  a  few  Inmdred  dollars,  some- 
times of  several  thousand  dollars;  so  that  the 
principle  of  graduation  is  indirectly  applied. 
See  Assessment  of  Taxes:  Tax,  Income; 
Taxes,  Indirect.  References:  R.  Foster 
and  E.  V.  Abbott,  hicome  Taic  Law  of  189^ 
(1895),  chs.  iv,  v;  Irving  Fisher,  Nature  of 
Capital  and  Income  (1906),  400-403;  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Essays  on  Taxation   (2d  ed.,  1897). 

A.  B.  H. 

TAX,  INHERITANCE.  Definition.  — The 
term  inheritance  tax  as  used  in  the  United 
States  broadly  includes  all  duties  imposed  upon 
the  transfer  of  property  at  the  death  of  the 
owner,  whether  by  will  or  without.  It  is  in- 
discriminately applied  to  what  are  known  in 
Europe  as  death,  legacy  and  succession,  and 
probate  duties.  Such  taxes  have  been  imposed 
both  by  the  Federal  Government  and  by  many 
of  the  states.  Federal  legislation  is  considered 
first. 

Federal  Taxes,  1797-1902.— The  Stamp  Act 
of  July  6,  1797,  imitating  recent  legislation  in 
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England,  which  was  in  turn  borrowed  from 
Holland,  placed  a  tax  upon  legacies  and  shares 
of  personal  estates  in  excess  of  fifty  dollars. 
The  rates  were  low,  and  exemptions  were  made 
in  favor  of  the  nearest  kin.  The  tax  was  re- 
pealed July  1,  1802, 

A  second  trial  of  such  duties  was  made  dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  by  the  act  of  July  1,  1802. 
This  imposed  a  legacy  tax  on  the  devolution  of 
personal  property;  and  stamp  duties  on  pro- 
bates of  wills  and  letters  of  administration. 
The  legacy  duties  were  graduated  from  three- 
fourths  of  one  per  cent  to  five  per  cent,  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  relationship.  The  duties 
were  slightly  increased  in  1864  (June  30), 
and  to  them  was  added  a  succession  tax  on  real 
estate.  These  duties  were  not  strictly  enforced, 
the  yield  in  1865  being  only  $547,000.  In  1870, 
the  taxes  were  repealed.  The  total  receipts  for 
the  entire  period  of  operation  (1862-1871) 
were  less  than  $15,000,000,  amounting  in  no 
single  year  to  two  per  cent  of  the  internal 
revenue  duties.  The  income  tax  law  of  1804, 
which  was  declared  unconstitutional,  included 
as  income  property  acquired  by  gifts  or  by  in- 
heritance. 

The  Spanish  War  Revenue  Act  of  1898  im- 
posed duties  on  legacies  and  distributive 
shares  of  personal  property.  The  rates  on 
amounts  between  $10,000  and  $25,000  ranged 
from  three-fourths  of  one  per  cent  to  five  per 
cent,  and  for  larger  amounts  increased  by  a 
highly  progressive  graduated  scale,  until  for 
an  individual  share  of  more  than  a  million 
dollars  the  rate  was  fifteen  per  cent.  These 
duties  were  repealed  in  1902.  The  total  yield 
during  the  short  period  of  levy  was  $22,500,- 
000,  two-thirds  of  which  was  paid  by  relatives 
wlio  were  taxed  at  the  lowest  rate. 

State  Taxes. — Pennsylvania,  in  1826,  imposed 
a  tax  on  collateral  iniieritances,  which  was  in- 
creased in  1849  to  five  per  cent,  at  which  rate 
it  permanently  remained.  At  least  five  states 
— Louisiana,  1828;  Virginia,  1844;  Maryland, 
1845;  North  Carolina,  1847;  and  Alabama, 
1848 — introduced  some  form  of  an  inheritance 
tax  before  the  Civil  War.  Not  all  of  them, 
however,  permanently  retained  this  form  of 
taxation.  In  1892  this  tax  was  levied  in  nine 
states — Connecticut,  Massachusetts.  New  York, 
New  .Tersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land. West  Virginia,  and  Tennessee.  Shortly 
after  this  date  such  taxes  found  increasing 
favor  until  in  1914  there  arc  few  states  with- 
out such  duties. 

According?  to  an  exhaustive  ntudy  made  in 
]fl08,  inlH-ritances  were  taxed  in  thirty-six 
states:  tw«"nty  states  inipf>sed  both  direct  and 
rollatfral  duties,  and  thirteen  states  had  a 
progrfssive  scale  of  rates.  In  most  of  the 
8tat<'H  tlie  maximum  rate  for  cnllaternla  is  five 
per  cent,  the  marked  exceptions  Iw^ing  Cali- 
fornia, Iflalio.  North  Cnrolinn.  and  Wisconsin, 
wIhtc  rates  run  up  to  fiffeeji  per  cent.  In 
Texas  and   Washington   they   reach   twelve  per 
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cent.  The  rates  on  direct  inheritances  range 
from  one-half  to  five  per  cent,  the  latter  be- 
ing found  in  ilinnesota  and  Utah.  In  New 
York  the  basis  of  assessment  is  the  amount 
received  by  each  beneficiary,  rather  than  the 
estate  itself.  The  tax  also  extends  to  non-resi- 
dent beneficiaries  who  might  be  taxed  in  their 
own  states  for  the  inheritance  or  legacy  re- 
ceived, thus  resulting  in  double  taxation.  The 
rates  are  jtlso  highly  progressive;  for  bene- 
ficiaries outside  of  certain  degrees  o^  relation- 
sliip  rates  run  as  high  as  25  per  cent  for  in- 
heritances in  excess  of  $1,000,000. 

Nor  is  there  any  uniformity  as  to  exemption: 
for  collaterals,  the  amounts  ranging  from  no 
exemption  in  several  states  to  $25,000  in  North 
Dakota;  and  for  direct  inheritances  to  $20,000 
in  Illinois  and  West  Virginia. 

Discussion. — There  has  been  much  discus- 
sion as  to  whether  inheritance  taxes  should  be 
retained  exclusivelv  bv  the  states  or  whether 
the  tax  more  properly  belongs  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  controversy  was  stimulated 
by  the  declaration  of  President  Roosevelt,  in 
1906,  that  "fortunes  swollen  beyond  all  healthy 
limits"  should  be  controlled  through  inherit- 
ance taxes,  and  that  this  instrument  of  special 
control  could  effectively  be  applied  only 
through  the  federal  authority.  This  view, 
however,  has  not  met  with  general  acceptance, 
it  being  argued  that  regulation  of  individual 
wealth:  (1)  does  not  remove  the  causes; 
(2)  punishes  the  just  with  the  unjust;  (3) 
and  would  be  difficult  to  enforce.  To  be  puni- 
tive, rates  would  have  to  be  greatly  increased; 
and  this  would  lead  to  evasion  and  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  administrative  machinery. 

Constitutionality. — The  incorporation  of  in- 
heritance taxes  into  the  revenue  systems  of 
the  several  states  has  met  prolonged  opposi- 
tion, based  on  arguments  tiiat  such  legislation 
was  unconstitutional.  In  particular  it  was 
declared  to  controvert  the  requirement  that  all 
taxes  on  proi)erty  be  uniform,  as  found  in 
many  state  constitutions.  As  a  rule,  however, 
tlie  courts  have  decided  that  an  inheritance 
tax  is  not  a  tax  upon  property,  but  a  tax  upon 
tlie  succession  or  devolution  of  property — in 
otiier  words  a  tax  ujton  a  privilege:  in  accord- 
ance with  this  principle  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  has  even  held  that  government 
bonds  are  subject  to  iniieritance  taxes  imposed 
by  a  state. 

As  to  the  legality  of  progressive  rates  and 
provisions  for  exemption,  tliere  lias  been  great- 
er dilTerence  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  tha 
courts.  In  Ohio  a  graduated  scale  has  been 
declared  unconstitutional,  wliile  in  Illinois  the 
decision  was  favorable. 

A  seriotis  administrative  dinTiculty  is  that  of 
determining  tlie  domicile  of  tlM>  property,  par- 
ticularly personal  property,  which  is  concerned 
in  the  inheritance  or  succession.  Is  the  in- 
heritance to  be  taxed  at  the  residence  of  the 
decedent  or  at  the  situs  of  the  property?     Dr. 
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Max  West,  who  lias  made  a  most  exhaustive 
stiuly  of  iiilioritance  taxes,  eonehules  that,  while 
real  estate  is  taxed  only  wliere  it  is  situated, 
personal  property  may  be  included,  in  inhcrit- 
anee-tax  ap|)raisals,  t-jther  where  it  is  sitvuited 
or  at  the  duinieile  of  tiie  decedent,  or  even  in 
both  places;  while  corporation  stocks  may  be 
reached  also  at  the  corporation's  home  ofTice. 
Tiiis  means  double  taxation,  with  the  possi- 
bility of  triple  taxation. 

See  Tax,  Personal  Property;  Taxation, 
Double;  Taxation,  Subjects  of. 

References:  Max  West,  Inheritance  Tax  (2d 
ed.,  I<t0!i),  "State  and  Local  Taxation"  in 
International  Tax  Assoc,  Addresses  and  Pro- 
ceedings (annual  since  1907);  Knowlton  vs. 
Moore,  178  V.  S.  41;  S.  S.  Hucbner,  "Inherit- 
ance Tax  in  Am.  Commonwealth"  in  Quart. 
Joum.  Econ.,  XVIII  (1904),  529-550;  H.  A. 
Millis,  "Inheritance  Tax  in  Am.  Common- 
wealth," in  ibid,  XIX  (1905),  288-308. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAX,  LAND  AND  REAL  ESTATE.  Import- 
ance.— Owing  to  the  widespread  evasion  of  the 
personal  property  tax,  the  taxes  on  real  estate 
assume  special  importance,  and  constitute  by 
far  the  largest  part  of  the  general  property 
taxes  in  American  cities.  In  1908,  the  valu- 
ation of  the  real  property  in  cities  of  30,000 
population  or  over  was  $19,077  millions,  with 
$3,098  millions  of  personalty. 

When  the  population  is  congested,  the  value 
of  land  becomes  high  and  the  tax  on  land  con- 
stitutes a  large  proportion  of  the  assessment. 
In  Xew  York  City  a  little  over  one-half  of  the 
total  real  estate  valuation  is  on  land  alone. 
The  assessed  value  of  six  square  miles  on 
Manhattan  Island  nearest  Central  Park  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  real  estate  in  some 
states,  as.  for  example,  Missouri. 

Improvements. — A  distinction  is  to  be  made 
between  the  taxation  of  the  land  and  of  the 
permanent  improvements  upon  the  land,  like 
drainage,  fencing,  buildings.  Taxation  of 
the  former  only  is  advocated  by  supporters 
of  the  single-tax  principle,  on  the  ground 
that  land  is  a  natural  monopoly,  whose  value 
is  determined  by  social  rather  than  individual 
effort.  In  western  Canada  there  is  a  notice- 
able tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  taxation 
on  improvements;  in  British  Columbia,  the 
maximum  assessment  of  improvements  is  lim- 
ited to  50  per  cent;  and  in  Alberta  improve- 
ments are  exempt. 

Distinct  from  Personal. — The  distinction  be- 
tween '"real"  and  ''personal"  estate  is  not  al- 
ways clear,  and  for  purposes  of  taxation  rests 
upon  legal  definition;  for  example,  slaves  used 
to  be  considered  real  estate  in  some  states; 
engines,  water  wheels  and  shafting  may  be 
classified  as  real  estate;  machines,  such  as 
looms  and  lathes,  are  personal  property.  In 
Wisconsin  the  rolling  stock  of  railroads  is  re- 
garded as  real   estate.     In  New  York  special 


franchises  or  the  right  to  use  the  public 
streets  are  also  held  to  Ih^  real  estate;  in  ]\las- 
sachusetts  and  California  mortgages  on  real 
estate  are  regarded  as  realty.  In  New  York 
the  real  estate  valuation  includes  telegraph 
lines,  wires,  poles  and  appurtenances,  and  all 
surface,  underground,  or  elevated  railroads, 
wliile  in  Ohio  the  personal  property  valuation 
includes  tlie  roadbed,  water  and  wood  stations, 
and  such  other  realt}^  as  is  necessary  for  the 
daily  operation  of  railroads.  Comparisons  of 
assessments  of  different  states  must,  therefore, 
be  used  with  caution. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Tax,  Personal 
Property;  Taxation,  Mortgage;  Taxation, 
Subjects  of. 

References:  C.  C.  Plehn,  Introd.  to  Public 
Finance  (3d  ed.,  1909),  295,  299;  C.  F.  Bas- 
table.  Public  Finance  (2d  ed.,  1895),  395,  412; 
C.  B.  Fillebrown,  A  B  C  of  Taa;aiion  (1909)  ; 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation  (2d  ed., 
1897).  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAX,  OLEOMARGARINE.  SeeOLEOSiARGAB- 
ine  Tax. 

TAX  ON  INSURANCE  COMPANIES.  See 
Insurance  Companies,  Tax  on. 

TAX,  POLL.    See  Poll  Tax. 

TAX,  PROPERTY,  GENERAL.  This  "may 
be  defined  as  a  tax  in  which  the  base  is  the  en- 
tire amount  of  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
owned  by  the  tax-payer"  (Plehn).  As  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  analysis  of 
revenue  of  cities  the  term  refers  to  direct  taxes 
upon  property  or  upon  persons,  natural  or  cor- 
porate, in  proportion  to  their  property.  Broad- 
ly used,  the  tax  may  include  the  franchise  of 
a  corporation.  It  may  be  collected  under  a 
general  or  a  specific  levy,  the  latter  being  lim- 
ited to  certain  classes  of  property,  or  to  a  re- 
stricted territorial  district. 

This  tax  provides  by  far  the  largest  amount 
of  local  revenue  in  the  United  States.  In  1908 
the  receipts  from  this  source,  in  cities  having 
a  population  of  30,000  or  over,  amounted  to 
$377,000,000  out  of  total  receipts  from  general 
revenue  of  $480,000,000.  In  all  but  four  states, 
Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Wis- 
consin, this  tax  also  provides  revenue  for  gen- 
eral state  purposes. 

As  the  states,  however,  are  relying  more  and 
more  upon  taxes  on  corporations  and  inherit- 
ances, the  general  property  tax  plays  a  less 
important  part  in  state  revenue.  It  has  rare- 
ly been  employed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  if  so  levied  must  be  apportioned,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Constitution,  as  a  direct  tax 
among  the  several  states  according  to  popula- 
tion  (see  Taxes,  Direct). 

When  industrial  society  was  more  simply  or- 
ganized, the  general  property  tax  could  be  suc- 
cessfully levied  and  collected.     Under  modern 
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conditions  it  is  open  to  many  objections.  It  is 
difficult  to  secure  the  assessment  of  personal 
property,  and  there  are  in  many  states  gross 
undervaluations  of  real  property.  Influenced, 
however,  by  historical  tradition,  there  is  a 
deep-rooted  and  widespread  prejudice  in  favor 
of  the  tax  -which  has  thus  far  withstood  efi"orts 
of  tax-reformers  to  substitute  other  agencies 
for  local  revenue. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Tax,  Personal 
Property. 

References:  C.  C.  Plehn,  Introduction  to 
Public  Finance  (3d  ed.,  1909),  246-310; 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation  (2d 
ed.,  1897),  eh.  ii;  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Sta- 
tistics of  Cities  Having  a  Population  of  over 
30,000  (1908);  R.  T.  Ely,  Tajcation  in  Ameri- 
can States  and  Cities  (1888);  C.  J.  Bullock, 
Selected  Readings  in  Public  Finance  (1906), 
202-253;  Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  331. 

Davis  R.  Dewtey. 

TAX,  PROPERTY,  PERSONAL.  The  term 
"personal  property"  is  applied  to  household 
goods,  mercantile  and  manufacturers'  wares, 
tools,  machinery,  livestock,  evidence  of  own- 
ership in  corporate  property,  such  as  stocks, 
bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  negotiable  instruments, 
copyrights,  patents,  book  credits  and  money,  in 
short,  to  all  property  other  than  lamd  and  real 
estate.  It  includes,  therefore,  visible  property 
and  intangibles.  Personal  property  taxes  are 
to  be  distinguished  from  personal  taxes,  which 
include  the  poll  tax  and  the  income  tax. 

In  the  earlier  stage  of  revenue  development, 
practically  all  property  was  visible  and  could 
easily  be  assessed  to  the  owner.  With  the 
growth  of  corporate  enterprise  owned  by  share- 
holders living  elsewhere  than  at  the  situs  of 
the  business,  and  often  in  another  political 
jurisdiction,  it  became  impossible  to  assess  the 
owners  if  they  did  not  voluntarily  make  re- 
turns. Evasion  has  been'  justified  on  the 
ground  that  the  physical  property  of  the  cor- 
poration is  taxed  at  its  situs;  and  that  to 
tax  the  evidence  of  ownership  constitutes 
double  taxation  (.fcc  TAkATiox,  Dot'm.E). 
To  counteract  evasion  some  states  have  adopted 
the  8yst<'m  of  taxing  the  stock  at  tlie  home  of 
a  corporation  and  then  distributing  it  to  the 
towns  wherein  the  stockholders  live.  Various 
attempts  have  be«'n  made  to  secure  a  more 
complete  as.sessment  of  personal  property,  but 
punitive  measure's  have  been  of  littli-  avail  (srr 
Taxe.s,  Doomino  of).  As  property  is  locally 
assessed,  tax-payers  in  many  instances  have 
chosi-n  legal  residence  in  a  town  where  the  rate 
was  low.  or  favorable  arrangements  co\ild  Iw 
made  with  assessors  in  order  to  secure  a  low 
valuation   (.<frr  Tax  I)oiK;iNfi). 

Because  of  tlie  failure  to  r«'ach  personal 
property  several  metliods  of  reform  have  been 
pro)i<ise(l,  among  wliirh  jiiay  In-  note-d :  cen- 
trallT'.ation  of  administration,  particularly  in 
EH.sessment;    abandonment   of   <'irort    to   secure 


complete  assessment,  by  permitting  exemption; 
the  substitution  of  a  system  whereby  certain 
forms  of  personal  property  shall  be  taxed  at 
rates  sufficiently  low  to  disarm  opposition,  thus 
securing  more  complete  returns.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  last  method,  however,  is  barred  in 
many  states  by  the  constitutional  requirement 
that  taxes  shall  be  uniform  on  all  kinds  of 
property.  The  principle  of  classification  of 
property  is  recognized  in  Pennsylvania  where 
the  flat  rate  levied  upon  credits,  stock,  bonds, 
moneys,  mortgages  and  promissory  notes  is  4 
mills  per  $1.00;  in  Maryland  4.6  mills.  Other 
substitutes  for  personal  property  tax  are  busi- 
ness or  rental  taxes,  as  developed  in  Canada. 

As  illustrating  the  small  part  which  the  per- 
sonal property  tax  plays  in  the  revenue  sys- 
tem of  American  cities,  the  summary  prepared 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  cities  of  30,- 
000  population  and  over,  for  the  year  1908, 
may  be  cited;  the  assessed  valuation  of  per- 
sonal property  was  $3,098,000,000.  as  compared 
witii  $19,077,000,000  of  real  property. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Tax,  Land  and 
Real  E.state:   and  under  Tax. 

References:  D.  A.  Wells.  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Taxation  (1900),  ch.  xix;  C.  J.  Bullock, 
'"The  Taxation  of  Intangible  Property"'  in  Int. 
Tax  Association,  Proceedings  (1909),  127-137; 
T.  X.  Carver,  "Ohio  Tax  Inquisitor  Law"  in 
Economic  Studies.  Ill  (1898),  Xo.  3;  E.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  Essays  in  Taxation-  (2d  ed.,  1897). 
24-61.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAX,  ROAD.    See    Ro.\d  Tax. 

TAX,  SINGLE.  A  proposed  plan  of  placing 
all  taxes  save  those  levied  for  restrictive  or 
regulative  purposes,  upon  the  unimproved  value 
of  land — i.  e.,  the  whole  vahu>  of  land  less  the 
appraised  value  of  improvements  upon  it.  The 
single  tax  on  land  was  first  proposed  by  the 
French  economistes.  or  physiocrats,  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  tlie  eighteentli  century.  Accord- 
ing to  the  physiocratic  theory  of  distribution, 
land  is  the  only  factor  of  production  which 
yields  a  net  return  above  subsistence  or  main- 
tenance. It  follows  from  this  theory  that 
taxes  on  labor  and  capital,  business  and  com- 
modities, must  inevitably  be  shifted  to  the 
land,  with  much  incidental  hardship  to  indi- 
viduals and  disturbance  of  industry.  .Accord- 
ingly, all  taxes  should  be  levied  directly  upon 
the  land. 

When  the  classical  economic  theory  of  .Vdiim 
Smith  and  his  school  supplanted  that  of  the 
physiocrats,  the  single  tax  plan  practically  dis- 
appeared from  view.  It  again  became  tlie  sub- 
ject of  general  interest  upon  the  juililication,  in 
1S79,  of  Henry  (J<'orge's  Progress  and  I'orcrty. 
Working  in  compIet<'  ignoranc*'  of  the  earlier 
pliysiocratic  doctrine.  Henry  (leorge  propound- 
ed a  similar  jdan  of  taxation.  On  the  basis 
of  the  classical  economics,  (teorge  reasoned  that 
'  the  tendi-ncy  of  progress  is  toward  a  constant 
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reduction  in  wages  and  interest  and  a  corre- 
spondinj;  rise  in  rents.  Since  rent  is  a  form 
of  income  produced  by  society  itself,  George 
argued  that  natural  justice  required  its  appro- 
priation to  general  social  uses  instead  of  its 
monopolization  by  private  individuals.  To  tax 
the  products  of  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
lield  to  be  inherently  unjust,  on  the  ground 
that  each  person  has  a  natural  right  to  the 
whole  product  he  creates. 

Considerations  of  social  utility  were  also 
employed  by  Henry  George  and  his  followers 
in  their  defence  of  the  single  tax.  The  aboli- 
tion of  taxes  upon  labor  and  its  products  would 
increase  wages  and  the  profits  of  capital,  thus 
stimulating  industry  and  encouraging  accumu- 
lation. Land  values  would  practically  dis- 
appear; hence  no  man  would  care  to  hold  more 
land  than  he  could  properly  exploit,  and  the 
areas  now  held  for  speculative  purposes  would 
be  thrown  open  to  labor,  with  resultant  in- 
crease in  production  and  rise  in  wages.  The 
crises  that  have  in  the  past  attended  periods 
of  general  land  speculation  would  no  longer  be 
possible. 

The  doctrines  of  Henry  George  soon  gained  a 
wide  popularity,  both  in  America  and  in  Eng- 
land. In  Germany  they  were  received  with 
favor  by  the  radical  land  reformers,  and  con- 
tributed to  tlie  introduction  of  increment  taxes. 
In  Australasia  the  single  tax  movement  has 
been  not  without  practical  effect.  In  New  Zea- 
land, under  the  act  of  1897,  land  taxes  are 
levied  upon  the  unimproved  value  alone.  By 
an  act  of  1896  local  bodies  are  given  an  option 
of  le^•ying  all  taxes  upon  the  unimproved  value 
of  land;  and  the  plan  is  now  in  force  in  a  large 
number  of  districts.  In  New  South  Wales  the 
municipalities  have  a  similar  option,  and  avail 
themselves  of  it  in  many  cases.  These  taxes 
are  comparatively  light,  in  only  a  few  cases 
amounting  to  as  much  as  2  per  cent  of  the 
capital  value  of  the  land. 

The  single  tax  doctrine  has  found  few  ad- 
herents among  professional  economists.  The 
position  that  progress  means  a  decline  in  wages 
and  interest  is  untenable  in  view  of  the  al- 
most universal  rise  in  wages  in  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  vast  increase  in  tlie  aggregate 
returns  to  capital.  The  doctrine  that  an  in- 
come accruing  in  consequence  of  social  causes 
can  not  rightfully  be  appropriated  by  private 
individuals  rests  upon  the  obsolete  "natural 
rights"  philosophy,  as  does  also  the  doctrine 
that  the  state  can  not  rightfully  tax  the  pro- 
ducts of  labor.  More  serious  are  the  ethical  crit- 
icisms of  the  single  tax.  Granting  that  it 
would  be  justifiable  to  appropriate  to  the  state 
future  increments  in  land  value,  to  appropri- 
ate by  taxation  present  land  values  would  be 
unjustifiable  confiscation.  Land  is  an  article 
of  commerce  recognized  by  law,  and  investments 
in  land  are  entitled  to  the  same  protection  as 
other  investments.  The  injustice  of  the  proposal 
is  heightened  bv  the  fact  that  in  many  coun- 


tries land  is  chiefly  the  investment  of  persona 
of  moderate  means.  Some  of  these  might  se- 
cure adequate  compensation  through  relief  from 
other  forms  of  taxation,  but  this  could  not  be 
generally  true.  Fiscal  objections  to  the  tax  are 
that  it  would  yield  an  uncertain  and  inelastic 
revenue,  and  one  that  could  with  difficulty  be 
properly  distributed  among  the  different  gov- 
ernmental bodies.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
wealth  production,  the  single  tax  would  have 
various  injurious  effects,  among  them  the  dis- 
couragement of  improvement  in  advance  of  im- 
mediate needs,  and  a  tendency  in  agriculture 
toward  soil  robbing  methods. 

See  Rent;  Tax,  Property,  General;  Tax, 
Propertt,  Personal;  Taxation,  Principles 
of;  Unearned  Increment;  and  under  Po- 
litical Theories. 

References:  H.  George,  Progress  and  Pov- 
erty ( 1879 1  ;  T.  S.  Shearman,  Xatitral  Tax- 
ation (1898)  ;  C.  B.  Fillebrown,  The  A  B  C  of 
Taxation  (1909);  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Essays 
in  Taxation  (2d  ed.,  1897),  ch.  iii. 

Alvin  S.  Johnsojt. 

TAX,  STAMP.    See  Stamp  Tax. 

TAX,  TONNAGE.  A  tonnage  tax  is  a  duty 
on  shipping.  Such  duties  have  been  imposed 
since  colonial  times  either  for  revenue  or  for 
protection  to  domestic  industry.  By  the  ton- 
nage act  of  1789  a  tax  of  6  cents  a  ton  was  im- 
posed on  American  built  and  owned  vessels,  30 
cents  upon  vessels  American  built  and  foreign 
owned,  and  50  cents  upon  foreign  built  and  for- 
eign owned  shipping.  Such  discriminating 
duties  have  been  abandoned  (see  CoiiiiERCiAL 
Policy  and  Relations.  United  States),  taxes 
now  being  imposed  rather  to  secure  proper  po- 
lice regulation  than  revenue.  By  the  act  of 
1909  a  duty  of  two  cents  a  ton,  not  to  exceed  10 
cents  in  any  one  year,  is  imposed  at  each 
entry  of  vessels  from  any  port  in  North  and 
Central  America,  the  adjacent  islands  belong- 
inff  to  the  British  Government,  or  the  northern 
part  of  South  America.  A  duty  of  6  cents  per 
ton.  not  to  exceed  30  cents  in  any  one  year, 
is  imposed  on  vessels  from  other  foreign  ports. 
There  is  also  levied  an  annual  tonnage  tax 
upon  foreign  b\iilt  vessels  or  yachts  used  for 
pleasure  purposes,  which  now  amounts  to 
about  $1,000,000  per  annum.  See  Shipping, 
Regulation  or;  Subsidies  to  Shipping.  Ref- 
erences: 0.  L.  Elliott,  Tariff  Controversy  in  the 
U.  S.  (1892),  89-90;  A.  S.  Bolles,  Financial 
Hist,  of  the  U.  8.    (1883),  I.  D.  R.  D. 

TAXABLE    PROPERTY,   VALUATION   OF. 

See  Assessed  Valuations.  CoiiPARATmi; 
Assessment  of  Taxes;  Assessment,  Special; 
Taxation,  Constitutional  Basis  of. 

TAXATION,  CONSTITUTIONAL  BASIS 
OF.  Taxation  was  originally  based,  imdoubt- 
edly,  on  the  strong  arm  of  the  king  and  was 
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merely  predatory.  Very  soon,  however,  he 
came  to  justify  this  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tecting his  subjects  in  war.  The  modern 
theory  is,  of  course,  quite  different,  that  the 
state,  no  longer  the  king,  administers  many 
functions  besides  that  of  making  war,  and 
therefore  collects  the  cost  tlicreof  from  the 
people.  The  English  constitution  develops  the 
principle  that  such  taxes  can  exist  but  by 
common  consent  and  for  the  general  good;  and 
the  American  Constitution  goes  farther  and 
states  it  must  be  equal  or  proportional  (Art. 
I,  Sec.  viii,  H  1,  Sec  ix,  f  4,  Amend.  XVI ) . 

The  right  to  tax,  even  under  the  American 
Constitution,  however,  is  probably  limitless. 
Either  state  or  federal  government  would 
probably  have  the  constitutional  right  to  take 
all  a  man's  property  or  income  and  expend  it 
generally  among  the  public,  or  for  their  good, 
t.  e.,  to  enact  absolute  socialism;  and  under 
our  system  there  may  be  double  taxation,  state 
or  federal,  or  even  double  or  triple  taxation  by 
the  several  states,  as  has  happened  in  the 
case  of  succession  taxes.  Such  laws  are  la- 
mentable, and  to  be  interpreted  away  so  far 
as  possible;  but  there  appears  to  be  no  con- 
stitutional objection. 

A  taxpaj-er  has  his  remedy  for  unconsti- 
tutional taxation,  either  by  refusing  to  pay 
the  tax  and  contesting  the  matter  in  the  courts, 
or  by  paying  the  tax  and  suing  the  officer  who 
receives  the  tax  for  the  amount  paid,  on  tlic 
ground  that  it  was  extorted  by  such  individual 
under  an  unconstitutional  law.  Or  when  a 
corporation  is  concerned,  as  in  the  corporation 
tax  cases,  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  March,  1911 
(220  U.  S.  107),  a  shareholder  may  bring  a 
bill  in  equity  against  a  corporation  wliicii  is 
about  to  jiay  the  tax.  asking  for  injunction. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution requires  that  there  shall  be  no  federal 
direct  tax  that  is  not  apportioned  per  capita 
among  the  states  (with  the  exception  of  the 
income  tax),  that  is  to  say,  that  the  state  tax 
thus  raised  by  each  state  must  depend  upon 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  and  not  on  the 
value  of  its  property,  the  distinction  hitherto 
academical  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes 
became  of  immense  importance.  Although  in 
the  earlier  case  (Myltoii  vs.  V.  S.  3  Pallas 
171)  it  was  decided  that  a  tax  upon  carriages 
was  not  a  direct  tax,  it  would  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  settled  now  by  the  latest  case, 
( F'ollock  vfi.  Farmers'  Loan  &  Trust  Co.,  l.')7 
r.  .V.  429)  that  a  direct  tax  is  a  tax  on  the 
property  or  the  income  of  the  property,  and 
If  therefore,  paid  by  the  owner  of  tlie  property, 
and  pnMun.abiy  out  of  tlie  property.  It  i>*  not 
ft  tax  upon  the  Jise  of  the  prop<Tty  nor  upon 
any  other  commodity  connected  tberrwith.  'i"li> 
obi  distinction  that  a  direct  tax  was  one 
which  could  not  be  shifted  ujion  others  would 
today    seem    minliading. 

Hut   it    is   noteworthy    thnt   nltiiongh    we    in 
America  have  got   nil   the  great   principles   of 


English-American  taxation,  yet  in  England  un- 
til the  present  proposed  tax  upon  the  un- 
earned increment  there  was  rarely  any  direct 
tax  upon  the  land;  although,  indeed,  we  do 
find  early  "aids"  of  such  much  per  "hide,"  the 
practice  seems  to  have  wholly  disappeared, 
and  the  English  land  tax  has  always  been 
imposed  upon  the  rental  value  of  the  prop- 
erty, miking  it  more  in  the  nature  of  an  in- 
come tax  than  a  direct  tax.  Our  constitutionjs, 
on  the  other  hand,  federal  and  state,  usually 
provide  that  taxation  shall  be  '"equal"  or  "uni- 
form," or  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire "proportionate,"  and  the  courts  luue 
decided  that  this  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
tax  should  be  imposed  equally  upon  land  and 
personal  property  (Oilman  vs.  Sheboygan 
City.  2  Black  510), 

Efforts  are  now  being  made  to  have  various 
classifications  made  constitutional,  "classifica- 
tion" being  the  phrase  employed  in  modern 
America,  by  any  jurist  who  wishes  to  get 
around  the  clauses  requiring  "due  process  of 
law"  and  "equality  before  the  law"  in  the 
state  constitutions  and  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  For  instance,  in  Massachusetts, 
there  was  proposed  a  law  to  make  a  large 
reduction  of  the  tax  upon  intangible  personal 
property  to  such  persons  as  make  a  sworn 
rc'turn;  in  several  states  there  is  an  exemption 
of  agricultural  products,  or  of  growing  trees, 
in  the  interest  of  forestry.  The  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  seems  likely  to  hold  that 
so  far  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  is  concerned 
there  is  no  constitutional  necessity  of  an  equal 
and  identical  treatment.  This,  however,  would 
presumably  not  be  held  by  state  supreme  courts 
interpreting  the  constitutions  of  their  own 
slates. 

See  AssEXSMEXT  of  Taxb:s;  Corpobatioxs, 
Taxes  ox;  Fixaxcial  Powers;  Revexue,  Pub- 
lic,   COI.LKCTIOX    OF;    T^VXES,    DIRECT. 

Reference:  F.  J,  Stimson.  Federal  and  State 
Comtitutkms   (1907),  85,  2()8-287. 

Fbedebick  J.  Stimson. 

TAXATION,  DOUBLE,  This  denotes  the 
taxation  of  tiic  .same  person  or  thing  twice 
over.  For  example,  a  person  may  be  taxed 
on  his  property  and  on  the  income  from  his 
property;  or  property  against  which  there  is 
debt  obligation  may  be  taxed  as  well  as  the 
creditor  who  has  loaned  the  money.  The  most 
familiar  case  is  that  of  taxes  on  land  and 
also  on  niortgagi»8  secured  l)y  the  land.  Ref- 
erences: K.  U,  A,  Seligman,  Hssnifs  in  Tajra- 
tiun  (1897),  9.")-120;  V.  Walker,  Double  Taxa- 
tion  in  the  United  States  (1895).  D.  R.  D. 

TAXATION,  EXEMPTIONS  FROM,  Certain 
classes  of  pro|M'rty  are  in  some  jurisdictions 
exempted  from  taxation  for  one  or  the  otlur 
of  (lie  f(ilh)wing  rea'^ons: 

(1)  Political  Units.  To  protect  the  integ- 
rity  of  political  sovereignty;    for  example,   no 
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state  can  tax  federal  property  or  the  instru- 
nu'iits  wluMoby  the  national  Government  tar- 
ries on  its  operations.  rreasnry  notes  and 
government  Ixinds  are  consequently  exempt 
from  state  and  local  taxation.  Under  the 
same  principle,  state  property  is  exempt  from 
local  taxation,  and  in  some  states,  as  in 
Massachusetts  since  1908,  municipal  bonds  are 
free  from  taxation. 

(2)  Promotion  of  Social  Welfare. — Taxes 
are  frequently  remitted  for  the  advancement 
of  morality  and  education  by  churches  and 
colleges;  and  in  the  care  of  the  poor  and  un- 
fortunate by  charitable  associations  and  hos- 
pitals. All  tiie  states  and  territories  except 
Alaska  are  in  agreement  in  exempting 
churches:  one-third  of  the  states  exempt  par- 
sonages, and  some  exempt  all  property  which 
is  held  for  religious  purposes.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions all  of  the  states  exempt  property  de- 
voted to  benevolent  and  cliaritable  purposes; 
and,  with  the  same  object  in  view,  all  of  the 
states  except  California  exempt  cemeteries.  In 
some  of  the  states  there  are  additional  special 
exemptions:  for  example,  three  of  the  states 
exempt  the  property  of  fraternal  organiza- 
tions: Michigan,  the  personal  property  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association;  and 
Massachusetts,  the  property  of  temperance 
societies. 

(3)  Personal. — Some  of  the  states  exempt, 
up  to  certain  sums,  the  property  of  widows 
and  orphans,  aged  and  infirm,  deaf,  dumb,  and 
blind,  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States, 
and  unmarried  women  over  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  So  too  exemptions  are  made  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  the  poor  or  even  in  favor  of 
those  of  moderate  means,  as  in  exempting 
household  furniture,  tools  or  wearing  apparel, 
or  live  stock  on  farms  up  to  a  certain  num- 
ber. 

(4)  Educational. — Exemptions  are  generally 
made  in  favor  of  school  property,  colleges,  pub- 
lic libraries,  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
and  societies,  and,  in  some  states,  of  the  prop- 
erty of  agricultural  societies,  and  industrial  ex- 
positions. 

(5)  Economic. — Frequently  in  the  interest  of 
economic  development  exemptions  are  made  for 
limited  periods  in  favor  of  new  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  irrigation  projects,  grow- 
ing orchards  and  young  forests.  Again  there 
are  numerous  exemptions  allowed  on  the 
ground  of  fiscal  expediency.  Here  are  to  be 
found  exemptions  to  adjust  inequalities  in  the 
operation  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  to  prevent 
double  taxation.  Those  exemptions  are  made 
in  favor  of  growing  crops,  or  of  indebtedness 
and  mortgages. 

In  1910  the  value  of  the  real  estate  exempted 
from  taxation,  out  of  a  total  valuation  of 
$7,044,000,000.  amounted  to  .$1,350,000,000, 
or  over  one-fifth.  Of  this.  $322,000,000  was 
credited  to  churches,  hospitals,  colleges,  libra- 
ries, cemeteries,  etc. 


See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Church  and 
State  in  United  States;  Tax,  Income;  Tax, 
Inheritance. 

References:  U.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Revenue 
Sifstciiis  of  ^tatc  and  Local  Government 
(1007),  623-62G;  H.  C.  Adams,  Finance 
(1898),  316-320.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAXATION,  LIMITATIONS  ON.  Unwritten 
Limitations. — Tlie  fundamental  doctrine  of  tax- 
ation is  that  the  state  in  consideration  of  its 
protection  of  the  individual,  its  protection  of 
property,  and  its  maintenance  of  a  system  f 
government,  has  a  right  to  subtract  whatever 
part  of  tlie  property  of  the  citizens  or  sub- 
jects of  the  state  it  may  deem  necessary.  In 
practice  this  power  is  subject  to  several  prac- 
tical limitations.  (1)  An  annual  tax  amount- 
ing to  more  than  the  annual  product  of  a  piece 
of  productive  property  will  eventually  cause 
the  abandonment  of  that  property.  Taxes  ap- 
proaching the  annual  product  (whether  rental 
or  profit)  will  tend  to  prevent  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital.  Therefore  any  attempt  to 
realize  by  unduly  raising  the  rate  of  taxation 
will,  beyond  a  certain  point,  cause  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  proceeds.  (2)  People  get  accus- 
tomed to  a  certain  rate  of  taxation  as  about 
the  normal :  thus,  in  Massachusetts,  $20  on 
each  thousand  is  thought  a  high  tax;  and  any 
rate  above  that  will  cause  discontent  and  very 
likely  overthrow  the  administration  whic'i  is 
responsible. 

Exclusions  from  Taxation. — Either  because 
of  the  nature  of  government  or  from  federal 
or  state  constitutional  provisions,  large  areas 
of  property  are  set  aside  as  untaxable.  Such 
is,  first  of  all,  public  property — it  being  mani- 
festly absurd  and  unproductive  for  a  govern- 
ment to  raise  money  by  taxing  itself;  nor  can 
the  Federal  Government  tax  state  property,  or 
vice  versa;  and  municipal  and  local  units  of 
government  are  considered  to  be  part  of  the 
government  of  the  state  within  which  they 
exist.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (see)  the 
Federal  Government  makes  an  annual  appro- 
priation equal  in  amount  to  the  taxation  laid 
upon  the  present  property  owners,  but  that  is 
an  act  of  grace.  The  property  of  educational, 
religious  and  philanthropic  institutions  is,  in 
most  states,  outside  the  tax  diiplicate  [see 
Taxation,  Exemptions  from).  Under  the  in- 
come tax  system  (see  Tax,  Income)  it  is  usual 
to  exempt  small  incomes;  and  sometimes  small 
holdings  of  personal  or  real  estate  are  ex- 
empted or  specially  favored  in  taxation. 

Subjects  of  Taxation. — -By  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution neither  the  Federal  Government  nor 
the  states  can  lay  any  export  duty,  though 
it  is  a  common,  and  in  many  ways  a  useful 
form  of  taxation  ( Art.  I,  Sec.  ix,  IF  5 ) .  In 
addition  the  states  can  lay  no  import  duties. 
Further  the  Federal  Government,  in  laying  di- 
rect taxes,  must  subdivide  them  in  proportion 
to  the   population,   and   in   1894  the   Supreme 
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Court  held  that  a  federal  income  tax  was  a  di- 
rect tax ;  in  11I12  a  federal  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  ratified  removing  the  restriction  so 
far  as  it  applied  to  the  income  tax  (see  Six- 
teenth Amexdmext).  The  Constitution  limits 
taxation  by  the  provision  that  duties,  imposts 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  pref- 
erences to  ports  (Art.  I,  Sec.  viii,  1|  1,  Sec. 
ix,  II  6).  It  has  been  held  that  uniformity 
does  not  mean  that  the  subject  of  taxation 
must  exist  in  every  part  of  the  country.  Simi- 
lar provisions  can  be  found  in  the  constitu- 
tions of  many  of  the  states. 

Purposes. — Since  taxation  is  based  upon  a 
l)ul>lic  need,  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
many  of  the  state  constitutions  contain  clauses 
intended  to  assure  tlie  use  of  the  proceeds  of 
taxes  for  pul>lic  purposes.  In  tlie  Federal  Con- 
stitution, after  the  clause  granting  the  taxing 
power  comes  the  phrase,  "to  pay  the  debts; 
and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States"  (Art.  I,  Sec. 
viii,  II  1).  By  many  constitutional  authorities 
this  is  considered  a  limitation  on  the  taxing 
power;  others  have  treated  it  as  an  independ- 
ent power;  others  have  held  that  it  was  an 
additional,  or  a  broader,  definition  of  the 
jiowcr  of  appropriating  money. 

Amount  of  Taxation. — There  is  no  limitation 
ui)()n  tile  total  nr  pro])ortional  taxes  levied  by 
the  United  States;  and  in  general  any  tax 
which  Congress  deems  necessary  may  be  laid, 
at  least  for  a  purpose  set  forth  in  the  Con- 
stitution outside  tlie  taxation  clause.  In  times 
of  stress  the  Federal  Government  has  always 
l)eon  slow  to  increase  taxes,  and  lias  provided 
for  immediate  necessities  by  loans — for  which, 
in  most  cases,  interest  must  be  provided  and 
eventually  the  principal  be  paid  through  fu- 
ture taxation.  Some  states  under  their  con- 
stitutions are  limited  in  annual  taxes  to  a 
fixed  proportion  of  tlie  valuation:  and  cities 
and  other  forms  of  Irtcal  government  are  fre- 
quently  restricted  in  the  tax  rate  which  they 
may  impose  for  their  own  purposes.  Partic- 
ular taxes  are  sometimes  earmarked,  their 
proceeds  to  go  for  a  particular  purpose;  and 
in  many  of  the  western  states  there  is  a  fixed 
rate  of  taxatifin  for  the  support  of  public 
Bchools,  or  public  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, or  both.  HO  that  the  amount  reali/.ecl  in- 
iTe!i>-es  with  the  property  within  the  state. 

Methods.  Sfafe  e<»nsf if iif ion-*  mid  statutes 
abound  in  limitations  upon  the  assessment  and 
ecdieetifin  of  taxes;  and  und<T  the  Fourteenth 
Anieiidnient  to  the  Constituf i<m  the  states  are 
forbidden  to  deprive  any  person  of  property 
without  diir- process  of  law:  iind.-r  wliich  cljiuse  |  nieiit   of   the  note;    (3)    a  corporation   may   lie 


some  taxes  (as,  for  example,  the  graduated  in- 
come tax,  see)  are  intended  to  bear  harder 
on  one  property  owner  than  upon  another. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Assessment, 
Special;  Revenue,  Public,  Collection  of; 
and  under  Tax,  Taxes,  Taxation. 

References:  J,  M.  Cooley,  Constitutional 
Liniitdtions  (1S90)  ;  F.  J.  Stimson,  Law  of  the 
Federal  and  State  Cotistitution-s  (1908),  Bk. 
Ill,  §§  .330-.350;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman.  Essays  in 
Taxation  (Gth  ed.,  1910),  Shifting  and  Inci- 
dents of  Taxation  (3d  ed.,  1909)  ;  N.  Y.  State 
Library,  Index  of  Legislation    (annual). 

Albert   Busiinell  Hart. 

TAXATION,  MORTGAGE.  Basis.— In  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  that  all  personal 
property  should  be  taxed,  mortgages  have  been 
included  with  notes,  book-credits,  and  other 
foj-ms  of  intangibles  as  a  fit  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. As  the  real  estate  which  is  mortgaged 
is  taxed,  tlie  result  is  double  taxation.  \Yhen 
mortgages  are  recorded,  as  tliey  uniformly  are, 
this  species  of  intangibles  cannot  be  so  easily 
se 'reted  as  can  many  other  forms  of  personal 
property. 

Holders  of  mortgages,  therefore,  who  suc- 
cessfully avoided  the  listing  of  other  intangi- 
bles, have  endeavored  to  secure  the  passage  of 
laws  exempting  mortgages  from  taxation.  It 
was  argued  that  the  borrowe?  or  mortgagor 
really  paid  the  tax;  for  the  lender  in  tixin;.- 
the  rate  of  interest  counted  in  the  tax,  inas- 
much as  he  had  the  option  of  investment  in 
property  upon  which  he  could  avoid  taxation. 
On  the  other  hand  the  borrower  objected  to 
paying  a  tax  on  property  which  was  encum- 
bered and  in  which  he  held  eventually  only  a 
partial   ownership. 

On  the  general  question  there  are  thus  three 
points  of  view:  (1)  all  property  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  principle  should  be 
taxed;  (2)  the  lender,  or  mortgagee,  should 
be  exempt;  (3)  the  borrower,  or  mortgagor, 
should  be  exempt  from  land  taxes  by  as  much 
as  the  sum  named  in  the  mortgage.  Over 
these  several  issues  there  has  probably  been 
more  discussion  than  over  any  other  question 
of  local   taxation   in  the   United  States. 

Avoidance. — When  mortgages  are  taxed,  dis- 
honorable practices  have  often  been  resorted 
to   in  order  to  avoid   taxation.      For  example: 

(1)  a  loan  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  a 
non-resident  friend,  protected  by  a  perpetual 
power  of  attorney  in  respect  to  the  mortgage; 

(2)  the  lender  may  receive  from  the  mortgagor 
a  deed  for  tiie  premises  and  then  present  a 
quit  claim  in  escrow  to  be  delivered  upon  pay 


many  suits  have  l)een  broutrhf.  'I'he  piirfiose 
of  this  restriction  is  in  general  to  secure  rea- 
sonable ef|uality  in  the  nssessment  and  col- 
lection of  taxes,  and  a  reasonable  asHiirance 
that  the  proceeds  shall  be  devoted  to  the  public 
use.     No   limitation   lan    prevent    ine(|ii!iliti<'s : 


organized  under  the  laws  of  another  state 
wliich  then  makes  out  the  mortgage.  In  gen- 
eral the  only  class  of  mortgages  which  the 
assessor  can  hope  to  reach  are  those  seciired 
by  projierty  within  the  state  aii<l  owned  by 
taxable  residents  of  the  atatc. 
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Exemption  Law. — In  Massacluisetts  nioit- 
gages  Wire  maiK'  exempt  in  ISSl.  Mortgagors 
and  mortgagees  are  for  the  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion deemed  to  bo  joint  owners,  and  the  as- 
sessor is  obliged  to  assess  upon  the  land  the 
amount  of  the  mortgagee's  interest  and  also 
the  amount  of  the  mortgagor's  interest  after 
deducting  the  assessinl  value  of  the  mortgagee's 
interest.  Loans  on  mortgages  thus  taxable  arc- 
not  to  be  included  in  debts  due  to  the  person 
to  be  taxed.  This  law  does  not  interfere  with 
or  control  the  relation  existing  by  special  eon- 
tract  between  the  mortgagor  and  mortgagee. 
The  parties  can  therefore  arrange  between 
thmselves  as  to  who  shall  pay  the  tax.  Vir- 
tually this  is  an  exemption  of  mortgages  for 
practically  all  mortgages  now  contain  a  cove- 
nant whereby  the  mortgagor  assumes  the  tax 
on  the  mortgagee's  interest.  In  California  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  is  deducted  from  the 
assessed  value  of  the  real  estate,  and  either 
the  owner  of  the  real  estate  or  of  the  mort- 
gage pays  the  tax.  In  such  instances  the  mort- 
gagor finally  pays  the  whole  tax,  for  the  mort- 
gagee increases  the  rate  of  interest  to  cover 
the  tax.  In  Maryland  the  holder  of  a  mort- 
gage is  required  to  pay  an  annual  tax  of  eight 
per  cent  on  the  gross  amount  of  interest 
paid  by  the  mortgagor;  one-fourth  of  this  goes 
to  the  state,  and  the  balance  to  the  state  or 
city.  In  Pennsylvania  mortgages  are  taxed 
four  mills  on  the  dollar,  the  proceeds  being 
divided  between  the  state  and  counties. 

A  marked  point  in  remedial  legislation  is 
whether  the  parties  to  the  mortgage  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  into  a  contract  concerning  the 
payment  of  the  taxes.  In  Massachusetts.  Con- 
necticut. New  Jersey,  Wisconsin  and  California 
this  is  done.  As  the  mortgagor  generally  pays 
the  tax.  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  interest 
will  be  lowered  as  the  mortgagee  is  relieved. 
In  a  few  states  contracts  are  not  permitted, 
and  each  pays  a  tax,  the  mortgagor,  however, 
being  relieved  of  that  value  of  the  real  estate 
represented  by  the  debt. 

Recording  Tax. — Within  recent  years  a  few 
states,  in  order  to  reduce  evasion  of  the  tax 
on  mortgages,  have  adopted  a  tax  on  the  re- 
cording of  the  instrument.  In  1905  New  York 
imposed  a  lump  recording  tax  of  50  cents  upon 
each  $100.  As  a  result,  the  mortgage  interest 
rate  declined  about  one-half  of  one  per  cent. 
In  Minnesota,  similar  action  in  1907  reduced 
the  interest  rate  by  nearly  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  in  cities,  and  by  two  per  cent  in 
small   towns. 

See  T.\xATiox,  Double;  Taxatiox,  Exemp- 
tions FROM:  Tax,  Laxd  axd  Real  Estate; 
Tax,  Personal  Property. 

References:  R.  A.  Campbell,  "Mortgage  Taxa- 
tion" in  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  Bulle- 
tin No.  17  (Dec,  1908),  laws  and  judicial  de- 
cisions: "Mortgage  Taxation"  in  National  Civic 
Federation.  Taxation  Dept.,  Bulletin  Xo.  1 
(Nov.,    1902),    New    York    conditions;    F.    N. 
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.Tudson,  '"^lortgage  Taxation  in  Missouri"  in 
Quart.  Jouni.  Evun.,  XV  (1901),  287;  F.  A. 
Fetter,  "Change  in  Mortgage  Taxation  in  New 
York"  in  ibid.  XX  (19(H;),  fil3;  T.  S.  Adams, 
"^lortgage  Taxation  in  Wisconsin"  in  ibid, 
XXII  (1908),  1;  J.  H.  Hollander,  "Taxation 
of  Intangibles  in  Maryland"  in  ihid,  XXII 
(1908),  196-209.  "     Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAXATION  OF  EXPORTS.  The  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  declares  that  no  tax 
or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
any  state  (Art.  I,  Sec.  ix,  ^  5).  This  is  a 
prohibition  directed  to  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Constitution  also  says  that  no  states  shall 
without  the  consent  of  Congress  lay  any  im- 
posts or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except 
what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  state  on  im- 
ports or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
treasury  of  the  L'nited  States,  and  all  such 
laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  con- 
trol of  Congress  (Art.  I,  Sec.  x,  I  2).  The 
exports  intended  to  be  exempt  from  taxation 
are  exportations  to  foreign  countries.  It  was 
held  in  the  case  of  Dooley  vs.  U.  S.  (183  V.  S. 
151 )  that  the  prohibition  of  congressional  tax- 
ation does  not  apply  to  goods  passing  between 
the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico.  A  tax  upon 
property  is  not  a  tax  upon  exports  even  though 
the  goods  so  taxed  are  afterwards  actually  ex- 
ported. The  clause  in  question  is  intended 
to  prohibit  laying  a  tax  on  the  business  of 
exporting  or  upon  goods  because  t\\e\  are  in- 
tended to  be  exported.  In  the  case  of  Fair- 
bank  vs.  U.  S.  (181  r.  8.  283),  it  was  held 
that  a  tax  imposed  upon  bills  of  lading  for 
goods  exported  from  the  United  States  was 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  tax  upon  ex- 
ports. References:  J.  P.  Hall,  Constitutional 
Law  (1911),  280-281;  Turner  vs.  Maryland, 
107   U.  8.  38.  A.  C.  McL. 

TAXATION  OF  RAILROADS.  Assessment. 
— During  the  earlier  period  of  railroad  opera- 
tion, railways  were  brought  under  the  general 
property  tax  and  subject  only  to  local  assess- 
ment. The  system  was  unsatisfactory,  for  not 
only  was  there  great  inequality  in  the  assess- 
ment of  real  estate  in  the  towns  through  which 
the  railroad  ran:  but  in  restricting  taxation  to 
physical  property  there  was  considerable  value 
not  reached.  Special  taxes,  therefore,  were 
imposed,  such  as  a  tax  on  mileage,  on  capital 
stock,  on  stocks  and  bonds,  net  earnings,  gross 
earnings,  equipment  and  the  franchise.  Al- 
though the  property  tax  principle  has  generally 
been  retained,  the  valuation  has  been  often 
entrusted  to  a  state  board.  An  example  of 
this  may  be  found  in  ^Michigan,  where  the  in- 
ventory, or  "Cooley-Adams"  method  is  in 
operation :  a  state  board  makes  a  complete  in- 
ventory by  engineering  experts  of  all  the 
phj'sical  elements  of  the  road,  showing  the  cost 


TAXATION  OF  RAW  MATERIALS 


of  reproduction  and  present  value.  A  physical 
appraisal  has  also  been  made  in  Wisconsin  and 
other  states. 

Ad  Valorem  and  Specific. — In  general,  the 
taxes  imposed  on  railroads  fall  into  two  main 
classes:  (1)  an  ad  valorem  tax;  (2)  a  specific 
tax.  The  first  may  be  levied  on  the  value  of 
the  real  and  personal  property;  or  on  the 
value  of  stocks  or  bonds;  or  on  the  valuation 
based  on  earnings,  dividends,  or  other  results 
of  operation.  The  specific  tax  may  be  levied 
on  securities;  or  on  net  earnings;  or  on  trallic; 
or  some  physical  property  operated;  or  on 
privilege.  Specific  taxes  are  especially  ciiar- 
acteristic  of  the  revenue  systems  of  Maine, 
Vermont,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
The  most  common  method  is  through  the 
ad  valorem  tax,  that  is,  a  tax  based  on  the 
value  of  the  real  and  personal  property.  In 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  190G,  the  total 
ta.xes  upon  all  the  railroads  of  the  country 
amounted  to  .$-74,602,000.  Of  this.  .$62,809,000 
came  from  the  ad  valorem  or  property  tax. 

In  the  assessment  of  the  real  and  personal 
property,  under  an  ad  valorem  tax,  the  work  is 
generally  performed  by  the  state  and  sometimes 
by  towns  or  cities.  In  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota the  whole  tax  is  retained  by  the  state, 
but  in  most  of  the  others  it  is  distributed  ac- 
cording to  a  mileage  basis.  In  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Pennsylvania  the  property 
valuation  is  based  upon  stock  or  bonds.  In 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  there  is  a  local 
tax  on  physical  property,  and  also  a  tax  on 
the  corporate  excess,  that  is,  the  value  of  the 
stock  less  the  real  estate. 

Gross  Receipts. — Minnesota  is  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  taxation  of  gross  receipts  by  a  specific 
tax  of  four  per  cent.  The  sjaecial  merit  claimed 
in  behalf  of  this  system  is  its  simplicity,  as 
compared  with  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  actual 
valuation  through  assessment.  An  objection, 
however,  is  that  railway  receipts  are  not  a 
true    index   of   a  railway's   earning  power,   or 

its  real  value. 

Terminals.-  The  cjuestion  of  distriltuting  the 
tax  on  terminal  property  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  contention  and  litigation  in  states 
where  the  tax  is  locally  retained,  for  it  is 
iirped  that  ojitlying  sections  ought  also  to 
enjoy  a   part  of  the   revenue  thus  collected. 

See  f'oBPoRATioNH,  Taxe«  on:  FRAxriiisE 
Tax:  Railroap  r'APiTAfizATinN ;  Tiiansimuta- 

TK»N.    HKiai  ATION    OK. 

References:  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. \titi>inl  ffrport.  1'lOfi:  .1.  E.  Brindley, 
lliston/  of   Tn.rntif,n   ni    ffirn    (1911).   II.    141- 


TAXATION  of  raw  MATERIALS.  In  the 
framing  of  a  tarifl"  with  protective  aims  and 
with  recognition  of  all  classes  of  industry 
there  is  necessarily  a  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  producer  of  raw  materials  and  the 
manufacturer  of  finished  products.  The 
farmer  and  the  miner  are  subject  to  competi- 
tion as  well  as  the  manufacturer.  Possibly 
the  volume  of  competition  is  not  so  severe  with 
the  former  since  crops  of  the  soil  and  min- 
erals are  bulky  in  volume,  thus  giving  a  nat- 
ural protection  through  the  expense  of  trans- 
portation. However,  farmers  established  along 
the  northern  frontier  arc  open  to  competition 
from  the  Canadians,  who  have  substantially 
the  same  railway  facilities.  With  all  the 
natural  advantages  which  the  United  States 
enjoys,  it  is  not  always  able  to  produce  raw 
material  as  cheaply  as  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  contest  over  the  taxation  of  raw  ma- 
terials through  import  duties,  arose  in  the 
first  tariff  debate  of  1789.  Hemp  growers  of 
the  West  demanded  protection,  but  on  the 
other  hand  there  was  general  agreement  in 
favor  of  a  duty  on  cordage  (made  from  hemp) 
in  order  to  favor  ship-building  for  which  cord- 
age was  a  raw  material.  As  a  result,  rope 
makers  received  a  higher  duty  than  was  at 
first  proposed:  but  such  adjustments  work  out 
to  unexpected  results.  There  arc  different 
kinds  of  hemp,  and  for  the  finer  grades  of 
rope  water-rotted  hemp  only  was  serviceable. 
This,  on  account  of  the  large  amount  of  manual 
laboi  required  for  its  manufacture,  was  not 
produced  in  this  country;  the  result  was  that 
certain  qualities  of  rope  were  increased  in 
jirice  without  a  compensating  advantage  to  any 
producer  in  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  example  is  typical  of 
many  other  conflicts,  the  most  notable 
of  which  came  into  view  in  the  tariff 
debate  of  1824  over  wool  and  woolens, 
and  has  remained  an  unsolvable  puzzle  until 
the  present  time.  Secretary  Walker  who 
framed  the  tariff  of  1846.  favored  taxation  on 
imported  raw  materials  in  the  interest  of  the 
farmer.  Mills,  leader  of  the  Democrats  in  the 
House,  in  1888,  desirous  of  lowering  the  tariff, 
yet  fearing  to  disturb  too  seriously  existing 
manufactures,  advocated  the  jdacing  of  raw 
rjiaterials  on  the  free  list,  and  so  did  Presi- 
rieiit  Cleveland  and  Representative  Wilson  in 
1H94.  Tariff  reform,  indeed,  has  concentrated 
its  effort  in  recent  years  upon  securing  oxemji- 
tion  from  taxation  of  raw  mnferial'*  necessary 
for  mamifaetures.  The  Republican  party,  on 
the  other  hand,  has.  notwithstanding  the  lend 


108:    U.   S.   Riireau   of  Corporatir.ns.    To.ration  \  y^nco]   upon    manufacturing    indtisfries  by   the 


of  Cnrpnrnlum^  (1900-1911).  Ptn.  Fill:  C 
E.  Snider.  "Taxation  of  the  Cross  Receipts  of 
Railways  in  Wiseonsin"  in  Iwi.  Kron.  Amine., 
I'uUlimtifm.i.  Third  Series.  \ll.  No.  4  (lOnC); 
Am.   YfMr  Ituitk,   llUO.  and  year  by  year. 

Davih  R.  Dkwky. 


taxation  of  raw  material,  accepted  the  bur- 
den, for  it  has  clearly  recogni/x'd  that  the  sup- 
jiort  of  the  farmers  alon:.'si<le  the  manufactur- 
ers was  essential  if  prote<t  ionism  were  to  hold 
it-s  «>wn  in  the  nuikiug  of  tariffs.  The  Demo- 
crats,    in      the      I'liderwood     tariff     of      191."t. 
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•lacoil  many  raw  materials  on  tlie  froo  list. 
As  a  question  of  economic  policy,  little  do- 
ense  can  bo  made  in  behalf  of  the  taxation  of 
aw  materials.  The  production  of  wool,  sugar, 
emp,  hides,  and  lumber  is  dependent  upon 
latural  advantages.  The  soil  is  capable  of 
ther  products  and  the  transfer  from  one  agri- 
ultural  pursuit  to  another  can  be  made  with 
o  great  loss  of  invested  capital  or  unsettle- 
lent  of  labor.  An  exception  should  possibly 
e  made  in  the  case  of  sugar.  The  sugar  plan- 
ations  of  Louisiana  are  especially  adapted  to 
hat   particular  crop;    and,   accompanying  the 


product  ion  of  beet  sugar  in  the  West,  factories 
luivo  been  established  wliich  represent  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  invested  capital. 

See  Agricvi.ture,  Rei.atioxs  of  GovI'Trx- 
MEXT  TO;  Tariff  Legi.slation,  Framing  of; 
Tariff  Policy  of  the  United  States  ;  Tariff 
Reform;  Tariff  Rates;  Taxation  of  Raw 
Materials. 

References:  F.  W.  Taussig,  Tariff  History  of 
the  U.  8.  {5th  ed.,  1910),  382-384;  E.  Stan- 
wood,  American  Tariff  Controversies  (1903), 
II,  97-110,  232-236,  343-357. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 


TAXATION,  PRINCIPLES  OF 


Definition. — A  tax  is  a  compulsory  payment 
xacted  by  a  government  from  persons  subject 

0  its  authority  for  the  purpose  of  defraying 
he  expenses  incurred  in  the  general   interest. 

1  tax  is  distinguished  from  such  sources  of 
ublic  revenue  as  receipts  from  the  public 
omain  or  profits  from  public  industries  by 
he  fact  that  the  former  is  compulsory  in  its 
ature  while  the  latter  are  contractual.  A  tax 
5  distinguished  from  such  sources  of  revenue 
3  fees  and  special  assessments  in  that  the 
ormer  is  levied  to  meet  the  general  expenses 
f  government,  while  the  latter  are  assigned  to 
ome  service  supposed  to  confer  special  benefit 
pon  the  persons  from  whom  the  payments  are 
xacted.  Under  modern  conditions  taxation  is 
he  chief  source  of  public  revenue,  and  tends 
onstantly  to  increase  in  relative  importance, 
Ithough  in  the  public  ownership  movement 
here  may  perhaps  be  discerned  the  germ  of  a 
ounter-tendency. 

Classification. — Taxes  may  be  levied:  (1) 
irectly  upon  persons,  like  poll  taxes,  class 
ixes,  income  taxes ;  (2 )  upon  property,  like  the 
eneral  property  tax  of  the  American  common- 
ealths,  the  land  tax  of  Prussia;  (3)  upon 
usiness  enterprises,  like  the  license  taxes  of 
ome  of  the  southern  states;  (4)  upon  acts 
f  exchange,  such  as  the  transfer  of  real  estate 
r  of  credits;  (5)  upon  the  production  and 
ale  of  commodities  (excises)  ;  (6)  upon  the 
mportation,  or  exportation  of  commodities 
customs  duties).  In  the  individual  instance, 
b  is  often  difficult  to  say  in  what  class  a  tax 
alls.  According  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
3  levied,  a  tax  on  houses  may  be  either  a 
pecial  property  tax  or  a  crude  form  of  income 
ax.  In  a  commercial  community  a  general 
ystem  of  business  taxes  may  be,  in  effect,  an 
ncome  tax. 

Taxes  may  be  classified  as  fiscal  or  regu- 
ative  according  to  the  primary  purpose  for 
k'hich  they  are  levied.  Taxes  upon  alcoholic 
iquors  are  commonly  imposed  partly,  at  least, 
or  the  sake  of  discouraging  their  use.  Cus- 
onis   duties,   in   a   majority   of   instances,   are 


intended  to  restrict  foreign  competition  in 
the  domestic  market.  The  tax  upon  tlie  im- 
portation of  tea  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  tax 
upon  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
States,  are  levied  solely  for  tlie  purpose  of 
raising  a  reA'eniie. 

The  classification  of  taxes  as  direct  and  in- 
direct is  the  one  most  commonly  employed. 
Direct  taxes  (see)  are  those  which  are  ex- 
pected to  rest  finally  on  the  persons  who  pay 
them  in  the  first  instance,  as  does  the  general 
property  tax ;  indirect  taxes  are  those  which  are 
expected  to  shift  from  the  payer  to  other  per- 
sons, as  do  customs  or  excise  duties.  The  classi- 
fication is  not  satisfactory  from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  because  of  its  implication  of  a 
certainty  in  the  principles  of  shifting  and  in- 
cident of  taxation  which  is  belied  by  the 
facts.  It  has  nevertheless  played  an  important 
part  in  practical  legislation.  Thus  tlie  United 
States  Government  is  restricted  to  indirect  tax- 
ation by  the  constitutional  clause  (Art.  I,  Sec. 
ix,  1[  4 ) ,  which  requires  the  apportionment  of 
direct  taxation  among  the  states  according  to 
population. 

Shifting  and  Incidence. — A  tax  is  shifted 
when,  through  economic  readjustment,  the 
burden  of  the  tax  is  transferred  from  the  per- 
son who  pays  it  in  the  first  instance  to  other 
persons  wnth  whom  he  enters  into  contractual 
relations.'  The  final  resting  point  of  the  tax 
is  its  incidence.  Thus  the  tax  on  tea  imported 
into  England  is  shifted  from  the  importer, 
who  pays  it,  to  the  retailer,  who  in  turn  shifts 
it  to  the  consumer,  upon  whom  is  the  inci- 
dence of  the  tax. 

The  principles  governjng  the  shifting  of 
taxation  are  complex.  In  the  field  of  customs 
and  excise  duties,  where  the  investigation  of 
shifting  presents  the  fewest  difficulties,  an 
examination  of  the  conditions  of  both  supply 
and  demand  is  essential  to  a  judgment  upon 
each  concrete  case.  If  the  supply  is  produced 
under  conditions  of  competition,  with  unit 
costs  practically  stationary,  whether  the 
volume  of  production  is  great  or  small,  as  in 
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the  case  of  some  common  manufactures,  the 
tax  will,  in  the  end,  be  shifted  to  the  consumer. 
The  promptness  or  tardiness  with  which  this 
result  is  attained  depends  upon  the  state  of 
the  demand:  whether  an  increased  price  is 
borne  without  serious  curtailment  of  consump- 
tion or  not.  If  the  supply  is  produced  com- 
petitively, but  with  unit  costs  increasing  with 
the  volume  of  supply,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
agricultural  products,  the  tax  can  be  shifted 
only  in  part.  How  much  of  the  tax  is  shifted 
depends  largely  upon  the  character  of  the 
demand;  if  a  rise  in  price  occasions  only  a 
slight  diminution  in  demand,  most  of  the  tax 
will  be  shifted;  if  the  diminution  in  demand 
is  great,  almost  all  the  tax  may  rest  with  the 
producer.  In  the  case  of  commodities  the  unit 
costs  of  which  decrease  with  increase  in  pro- 
duction, the  burden  shifted  to  the  consumer 
will  exceed  the  tax. 

In  the  case  of  commodities  produced  under 


in  part,  though  a  considerable  time  may  be 
required  to  effect  this  result.  Special  taxes 
upon  the  net  profits  of  a  monopolistic  enter- 
prise cannot  be  shifted.  The  monopoly  has 
fixed  its  prices  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  sum 
of  net  profits ;  no  increase  in  price  can  com- 
pensate it  for  a  burden  imposed  upon  it  by 
the  state.  A  special  tax  upon  capital  invested 
in  forms  requiring  periodical  replacement,  such 
as  mercantile  stocks  or  the  machinery  or  ma- 
terials of  manufacture,  can  usually  be  shifted. 
Special  taxes  upon  credits,  such  as  realty  mort- 
gages and  bank  loans,  are  readily  shifted  to  the 
debtor  through  an  advance  in  interest  rates. 

A  special  tax  that  cannot  be  shifted  com- 
monly results  in  a  reduction  in  the  capital 
value  of  the  source  of  the  tax.  A  permanent 
tax  upon  the  net  profits  of  a  monopolistic 
corporation,  reduces  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
shares  of  the  corporation  by  a  sum  equivalent 
to  a  capital   yielding  the   amount  of   the  tax. 


conditions    of    monopoly,   the    entire    tax    will     ]?y  tlie  same  principle,  a  permanent  land  tax 


be  shifted  only  where  public  opinion  has  exer- 
cised an  effective  restraint  upon  price  fixation. 
Where  the  policy  of  "charging  what  the  traffic 
will  bear"  has  been  followed,  only  a  part  of 
the  tax  can,  as  a  rule,  be  shifted,  since  the 
traffic  will  not  bear  the  original  monopoly 
price  together  with  the  tax.  The  character 
of  the  demand  is  the  chief  factor  in  de- 
termining the  proportions  in  which  the  tax  is 
distributed  between  the  producer  and  the  con- 
sumer. Whether  the  commodity  is  produced 
at  constant,  increasing  or  diminishing  unit 
costs  must  also  be  taken  into  account.  A 
monopoly  producing  at  unit  costs  diminishing 
with  volume  of  production  finds  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  shifting  the  burden  of  a  tax;  a 
monopoly  producing  at  increasing  unit  costs 
finds  the  least  difficulty  in  shifting  the  burden. 
In  this  respect  the  situation  of  a  monopoly  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  a  competitive  enterprise. 

A  tax  may  be  shifted  forward  to  the  con- 
sumer, or  backward  to  an  anteeedent  producer. 
Thus  the  effect  of  a  tax  on  flour  may  be  a  rise 
in  the  price  of  bread,  or  a  reduction  in  the 
price  of  wheat.  An  import  duty  on  leather 
may  raise  the  price  of  leather  goods  to  the 
consumer,  or  it  may  depress  the  price  of  hides 
purchased  by  the  tanner.  The  direction  of  the 
shifting  dejjends  upon  tiie  elasticity  of  demand, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  elasticity  of  the 
Hupjily  of  raw  materials,  on  the  other. 

Whether  a  tax  on  income  or  property  can 
be  shifted  or  not  depends  upon  tiie  |)ra(tica- 
bility  of  removing  the  source  of  the  incoin*', 
or  the  property,  from  the  field  of  the  tax. 
ftj-nernl  income  taxeH  (so  far  as  the  minimum 
of  existence  is  exempted)  cannot  be  shifted. 
The  same  thing  is  true  of  general  ]>ro|ierty 
taxes,  if  efTertively  adininistered.  S[K'eial 
taxeH  impns<'d  upon  the  rent  of  land,  or  upon 
tin-   value  of   land,   cannot   be   shifted ;    special 


reduces  the  value  of  land.  A  tax  thus  sunk 
in  the  capital  value  of  its  source  is  said  to 
be  "capitalized."  Such  a  tax  is  no  burden 
upon  one  who  invests  in  the  property  taxed, 
since  the  price  which  he  pays  is  reduced  ac- 
cordingly. Hence  the  paradox  that  an  old 
land  tax,  however  onerous  originally,  is  no 
burden   to  tlie  present  body  of  land-owners. 

Distribution  of  the  Burden. — Taxes  levied  for 
purely  fiscal  purposes  represent  a  burden  which 
ought  to  be  distributed  equitably  among  the 
several  citizens  of  the  state.  If  'the  services 
of  government  to  the  individual  were  capable 
of  definite  appraisal,  the  accepted  rule  of  ap- 
portionment would  doubtless  rest  upon  the 
benefits  conferred  by  government  upon  the 
.several  citizens.  Such  appraisal  is  impossible; 
hence  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to 
found  a  theory  of  apportionment  of  taxes  upon 
this  basis  have  proven  futile.  The  weight  of 
present  day  financial  authority  accepts  ability 
to  pay  taxes,  or  "faculty,"  as  the  proper  basis 
of  apportionment. 

The  measurement  of  "faculty"  presents 
serious  dilliculties,  both  in  tlieory  and  in  prac- 
tice. Such  a  crude  test  as  ownership  of  prop- 
erty alone  may  be  rejected  without  discu.ssion. 
\  more  satisfactory  test  is  income.  In  order 
to  arrive  at  actual  tax-paying  ability,  however, 
not  income  alone,  but  also  necessary  expendi- 
tures, nnist  be  taken  into  account.  In  prac- 
tical .systems  of  income  taxation,  some  attempt 
is  made  to  allow  for  necessarj'  expenditures, 
through  the  exemption  of  very  small  incomes 
and  abatements,  or  reductions  in  the  rate 
of  tax,  upon   moderate   incomes. 

Whether  the  rate  of  taxation  on  incomes 
above  the  exempted  minimum  should  remain 
the  same,  whatever  llie  nuignitiide  of  the  in- 
come (proportional  taxation),  or  should  be- 
come  heavier   with    increase   in   the  magnitude 


taxes    upon    the    income    from     improvements     (progressive   taxation),    is    an    unsettled    qiies- 
upon  land,  or  upon  their  value,  can  be  shifted  I  tion  in  taxation  theorv.     The  view  that  ability 
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to  par  taxes  iiuMcasos  more  rapidly  than  in- 
[•ome,  and  that  proiirossivo  taxation  is  tlioro- 
foro  thooretically  justitiod.  is  gaining  ground 
among  tinamial  authoritii'S. 

A  furtiior  qualilication  of  the  income  test  of 
faculty  arises  from  the  fact  that  incomes  are 
not  homogeneous.  An  income  from  property 
dilVers  in  permanence  and  security  from  an 
income  from  labor;  witliin  each  class  of  in- 
comes niarlced  dilVerences  in  security  appear. 
Theoretically  the  more  permanent  and  secure 
incomes  represent  the  higher  degree  of  tax- 
paying  ability;  in  actual  systems  of  income 
taxation,  property  and  labor  incomes  are  some- 
times differentiated,  either  through  heavier 
rates  on  incomes  from  property  or  through 
supplementary  taxes  on  projjerty  (sec  Tax, 
Income). 

Political. — In  practice  political,  adminis- 
trative and  sociological  considerations  as  well 
as  considerations  of  equity,  play  a  part  in  the 
construction  of  a  tax  system  and  in  the  distri- 
bution of  its  burdens.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant are  adequacy  of  taxation  to  the  needs 
oi  the  state,  ease  and  economy  of  administra- 
tion, and  harmony  with  popular  opinion. 
These  considerations  may  conflict,  in  concrete 
cases,  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the 
fundamental  consideration  of  equity.  In  a 
time  of  crisis,  such  as  the  American  Civil  ^Yar, 
all  other  considerations  are  apt  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  that  of  adequacy.  Even  under 
Drdinary  conditions,  most  modern  states  are 
compelled  to  rely  in  large  measure  upon  in- 
direct taxes,  the  incidence  of  which  is  inde- 
terminate, and  the  equitable  distribution  im- 
possible. A  tax  on  income  or  property  (see 
Tax,  Property),  rigidly  enforced,  as  equity 
requires,  is  likely  to  be  unpopular,  and  hence 
politically  inexpedient.  Taxes  on  luxuries 
consumed  only  by  the  wealthier  classes  are  un- 
productive and  difficult  to  administer,  and 
hence  are  often  practically  inferior  to  tlie 
less  equitable  taxes  upon  necessaries,  or 
luxuries  of  wide  consumption. 

See  Revenue,  Public,  Sources  of;  and 
under  Tax  ;  Taxation  ;  Taxes. 

References:  H.  C.  Adams,  Science  of  Finance, 
(1905),  Bk.  II,  chs.  i,  v;  C.  C.  Plehn, 
Introduction  to  Public  Finance  (3d  ed., 
1909),  Pt.  II,  chs.  ii,  x;  E.  R.  A.  Seligman, 
Essays  in  Ta-xation  (5th  ed.,  1905),  ch.  ix. 
Shifting  and  Incidence  of  Taxation  (.3d.  ed., 
1910),  The  Income  Tax  (1911),  3-48;  C.  F. 
Bastable,  Public  Finance  (3d  ed.,  1903),  Bk. 
Ill,  chs.  i-v;  G.  Cohn,  Science  of  Finance 
(trans,  by  T.  B.  Veblen,  1895),  Bk.  II,  chs. 
i-iv.  Alvin  S.  Johnson. 

TAXATION,  PROGRESSIVE.  The  term 
progressive  taxation  is  applied  to  a  tax  system 
where  the  rate  increases  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  the  base  upon  which  the  rate  is  calcu- 
lated. In  England  such  a  principle,  known  as 
graduated    taxation,    is    characteristic    of    the 
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income  tax  (sec)  ;  and  it  is  quite  generally 
found  in  schedules  of  inlieritanee  taxes  (sec). 
Such  a;  princi])le  has  been  justilied,  as  by  U  ag- 
ner,  as  a  means  to  secure  a  more  eipiitable 
distribution ;  or  it  may  be  defended  as  the 
logical  development  of  the  faculty  tlu'ory 
of  taxation.  See  Tax,  Income;  T^vx,  Iniiekit- 
ANcE;  Taxation,  Constitutional  Basis  of. 
References:  E.  R.  A,  Seligman,  "Progressive 
Taxation  in  Theory  and  Practice"  in  Am.  Econ. 
Assoc,  Publirations,  IX  (1894);  C.  F.  Bas- 
table, Public  Finance  (rev.  ed.  1895),  288-300, 

D.  R.  D. 

TAXATION,  PUBLIC  PURPOSES  OF. 
Taxes  can  be  imposed  for  public  purposes  only; 
there  is,  however,  no  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  purposes  of  a  public  and  private 
nature.  As  social  needs  change,  what  was 
formerly  regarded  as  a  private  purpose  may 
now  be  held  to  be  of  public  service.  See 
Cost  of  Government  in  the  United  States; 
Expenditures,  State  and  Local;  Financial 
Powers,  Constitutional  Basis  of. 

D.  R.  D. 

TAXATION,  SUBJECTS  OF.  Historical  De- 
velopment.— The  imposition  of  taxes  has  been 
developed  under  three  controlling  influences: 
( 1 )  the  need  of  a  government  to  secure  revenue 
for  its  support;  (2)  the  demands  of  theory, 
in  which  emphasis  is  placed  upon  justice  and 
equity:  (3)  the  growth  of  a  more  complex 
economic  life.  Formerly,  taxation  turned  to 
whatever  object  was  available  for  the  raising 
of  funds,  with  little  regard  to  the  principle 
of  justice  to  the  taxpaj'ers.  The  tax  sys- 
tem was  also  largely  shaped  by  the  power 
of  privilege,  which  endeavored  to  escape  the 
l)urden  of  taxation  and  to  thrust  this  upon 
the  weaker  classes.  Gradually  legislation  was 
more  consciously  influenced  by  principles  of 
equity  in  behalf  of  the  taxpayer,  and  by  con- 
sideration of  certain  indirect  social  and  po- 
litical advantages  to  be  gained  by  the  adoption 
of  a  particular  revenue  system.  Finally,  mod- 
ern economic  organization,  with  varied  forms 
of  property  and  intricate  relationships,  has  in- 
vited a  series  of  revenue  experiments. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  historical  develop- 
ment, Seligman  notes  five  stages:  (1)  taxes 
on  individuals;  (2)  taxes  on  property;  (3) 
taxes  on  expenditures;  (4)  taxes  on  products; 
(5)  taxes  on  income.  In  this  development  is 
to  be  found  a  more  or  less  conscious  desire  to 
attain  a  norm  whereby  taxpayers  shall  pay 
according  to  ability,  thus  fulfilling  the  require- 
ments of  social  justice.  In  these  successive 
attempts  various  subjects  have  been  chosen 
for  taxation:  (1)  persons,  seen  in  poll  or 
capitation  taxes;  (2)  property,  both  real  and 
personal,   found   in  the  general   property  tax; 

(3)  consumption  or  expenditures,  seen  in  cus- 
toms   and    excise   or    internal    revenue    duties ; 

(4)  products,   as   seen  in  business   taxes   and 
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land  and  house  taxes — a  distinction  being 
made  between  property  in  general  and  property 
which  yields  a  direct  return;  (5)  income  as 
seen  in  tiie  income  tax. 

Classification. — Writers  on  finance  differ  in 
the  classification  of  taxes.  Taxes  may  be 
classified,  according  to  their  incidence,  as  di- 
rect or  indirect;  according  to  the  source  of 
the  productive  agent  from  which  they  are 
drawn,  as  taxes  on  rent,  interest,  wages  or 
profits;  or  according  to  their  form,  without 
regard  to  ulterior  analysis  of  incidence  and 
source.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  now 
publishes  an  annual  volume  on  the  receipts  of 
municipalities,  distinguishes  between:  (1) 
property  taxes,  divided  into  (a)  general,  and 
(b)  special;  (2)  business  taxes,  collected  from 
persons,  natural  or  corporate;  (3)  licenses  or 
permit  taxes;  (4)  poll  taxes.  Henry  C.  Adams 
classifies  taxes  as  those  of:  (1)  income;  (2) 
property;  (3)  business.  C.  C.  Plelin  adopts 
the  following  headings:  (1)  general  property 
tax;  (2)  poll  tax;  (3)  taxes  on  selected  kinds 
of  business;  (4)  taxes  on  certain  ways  of  cnn- 
ducting  business,  such  as  the  corporate  form; 
(5)   inheritance  taxes;    (6)    income  taxes. 

Federal  and  State. — With  few  exceptions 
there  has  been  a  sliarp  line  drawn  in  tiie 
United  States  between  objects  chosen  for  na- 
tional and  for  local  taxation.  In  part  this 
is  due  to  the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution, which  denies  to  the  states  the  right 
to  lay  impost  duties  (Art.  I,  Sec.  x,  *\  2)  ; 
and  in  part  to  practical  consideration  of  con- 
venience and  expediency.  Taxes  on  expendi- 
tures levied  by  customs  and  internal  revenue 
duties  are  reserved  for  the  national  Govern- 
ment, while  taxes  on  property  are  employed 
by  states  and  towns.  Only  on  two  occasions 
have  direct  taxes  {sec  Tax,  Diuect)  on  prop- 
erty been  imposed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  owing  to  the  difiicult  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  prescribing  tlie  method  of  assess- 
ing this  tax,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  again  laid. 
In  levying  duties  on  imports,  tariffs  may  em- 
brace a  wide  range  of  commodities,  and  there 
has  been  a  steady  tendency  to  decrease  the 
number  of  "free"  commodities.  The  duties 
may  \»-  levied  either  for  revenue  or  for  tlie 
encouragement  of  in<lustry;  and  as  the  protec- 
tive policy  has  been  characteristic  of  our 
revenue  system,  practically  every  .sort  of 
foreign  commodity  at  one  time  or  another  has 
been  taxed  in  th<'  interest  of  home  industry 
or  of  providing  a  revenue. 

Except  during  the  Civil  War,  the  range  of 
Hubjeet.H  upfin  which  internal  revenue  diitiea 
have  been  laid  has  been  narrow.  For  the  most 
part  tliey  luive  been  confined  to  distilled  and 
malt  ii<pior».  and  tobacco  in  its  various  forms. 
Uf)on  special  occasions  they  have  been  levied 
n|>on  business  transactions  and  collected 
through  stamp  duties,  and  during  the  Civil 
War  they  were  extendcfl  to  prartically  every 
kind  of  domestic  industry  and  their  products. 


In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  extend  the  scope 
of  its  revenue  system  and  to  take  in  subjects 
which  had  hitherto  been  restricted  to  local 
taxation.  This  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the 
need  of  greater  revenue,  and  to  secure  this 
even  an  income  tax  was  imposed  during  the 
Civil  War.  There  are  also  indications  of  a 
conviction  that  certain  problems  of  social  con- 
cern require  for  their  solution  the  imposition 
of  special  taxes.  The  desire  to  impose  greater 
restrictions  upon  individuals  and  corporate 
wealth  was  in  part  responsible  for  the  income 
tax  of  1894,  and  later  for  the  tax  on  inherit- 
ances {see)  and,  to  a  less  degree,  for  the 
federal  corporation  tax  (see)  of  1909  and  the 
income  tax  (see)   of  1913. 

The  state  governments,  like  the  local  govern- 
ments, have  until  recently  relied  upon  the 
general  property  tax,  but  with  the  growth  of 
corporations  there  has  been  an  increasing  tend- 
ency to  impose  special  taxes  upon  these  forms 
of  business  enterprise.  Even  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  tax  on  banks  was 
a  fruitful  source  of  state  revenue.  Some 
states,  indeed,  now  find  the  taxes  on  corpora- 
tions so  productive  that  they  have  been  able 
to  dispense  with  the  general  property  tax  and 
leave  this  entirely  to  the  use  of  the  local 
units  -of  government.  Such  is  the  case  in 
New  York. 

The  general  property  tax  (see),  if  strictly 
administered,  is  all  embracing  in  its  scope, 
for  property  may  include  not  only  real  estate, 
land,  houses,  factories  and  physical  equipment, 
such  as  livestock,  furniture  and  machinery, 
but  also  wearing  apparel,  watches  and  paint- 
ings; it  extends  to  mortgages  and  certificates 
of  ownership  in  corporate  projierty.  as  repre- 
sented in  securities  of  stocks  and  bonds.  In 
practice,  however,  the  effort  is  rarely  made  to 
list  all  the  forms  of  property  which  the  law 
justifies.  Real  estate  and  property  in  in- 
tangibles, such  as  securities,  mortgages  and 
notes,  constitute  the  chief  object  of  the  as- 
sessor's iii(|uiry. 

Municipal. — As  illustrating  the  wide  range 
of  sources  from  which  revemu»  is  derived  by 
cities,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  Massachusetts 
cities  obtain  revenue  not  only  from  poll  taxes 
and  the  general  property  tax.  but  also  from 
special  property  and  business  taxes,  such  as  a 
tax  on  ca])ital  stock  of  banks,  street  railways 
and  other  corporations  (collected  by  the  state 
iiut  apportioned  to  the  cities)  ;  in  Illinois, 
Kansas.  New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey,  from 
a  tax  on  given  premium  receipts  of  fire  and 
life  insurance  companies;  in  Maryland  from 
taxes  on  savings  imnk  drposits:  and  in  Wiscon- 
sin from  an  inheritance  tax. 

As  the  pi-rsonal  property  tax  has  generally 
proved  unsatisfactory,  there  is  a  tenibiuy  to 
Htibstittite  other  taxes  like  income  and  inherit- 
ance taxes.  In  fact  the  general  pro|)t'rty  tax 
is   rapidly   Ix-coming   a   tax   on   land   and   real 
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estate  only.  In  the  southern  states,  business 
taxes  are  hirgely  used  in  addition  to  the  prop- 
erty tax. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Assessment, 
Special;  Bank  Taxes-.  Hettekmems,  As- 
sessment     FOR;      C0Rr01l.\TI0NS,      TaXES      ON; 

License  Taxes  on  Occupations;  Ren-enue, 
Internal;  Tariff  Rates;  See  also  Tax,  Tax- 
ation, Taxes. 

References:  C.  F.  Bastable,  Public  Finance 
(2d  ed.,  ]S95).  Bk.  IV;  C.  J.  Bullock,  Selected 
liemlings  in  Public  Finance  (190G),  193-424; 
C.  C.  Plehn.  Introduction  to  Public  Finance 
(3d  ed.,  1909),  79-132,  218-335;  R.  T.  Ely, 
Taxation  in  Ain.  States  and  Cities  (1888), 
246-349.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAXES,  APPORTIONMENT  OF.— The  term 
is  frequently  used  for  assessment  of  taxes; 
more  correctly  it  applies  to  the  fixing  by  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  amounts  payable 
by  the  state  for  direct  taxes  or  the  assignment 
of  sums  payable  by  counties  or  cities  for  state 
purposes.  See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Boards 
of  Review;  Taxation,  Constitutional  Basis 
OF:  Taxes,  Direct.  A.  B.  H. 

TAXES,  ASSESSMENT  OF.  See  Assess- 
ment OF  Taxes. 

TAXES,  BACK.  A  cause  of  uncertainty  and 
disorder  in  all  city  finances  is  the  habit  of 
assuming  that  all  assessed  taxes  will  be  paid. 
Poll  taxes,  whether  made  a  condition  of  the 
suffrage  or  not,  always  much  underrun  the 
number  assessed,  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
recovered  later  on.  Taxes  on  personal  prop- 
erty are  frequently  avoided  by  removal  of  the 
property  from  the  district  in  which  it  is  as- 
sessed. Real  estate  taxes,  though  based  upon 
visible  and  immovable  property,  are  in  some 
communities  (as  in  Buffalo,  Xew  York)  some- 
times allowed  to  run  indefinitely,  usually  with 
a  penalty  of  a  high  rate  of  interest ;  and  the 
property  may  ultimately  not  be  worth  the  face 
of  the  accumulated  taxes. 

To  allow  for  this  regular  diminution  of  the 
income  in  some  communities  (as  in  Massachu- 
setts) it  is  customary  to  include  an  "overlay," 
as  one  of  the  liabilities  which  much  be  provided 
for  in  the  total  amount  of  taxation  for  the 
year.  Where  the  overlay  is  omitted,  or  is 
insufficient,  there  will  be  a  steady  accumu- 
lation of  debt  somewhere  because  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  income.  In  some  communities 
the  collector  is  allowed  a  commission  upon 
the  collection  of  back  taxes,  and  therefore  en- 
courages people  to  let  their  taxes  run  over. 
In  other  cases  back  taxes  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  special  collector  who  makes  personal 
visits;  but  any  tax  (other  than  on  real  estate) 
which  is  unpaid  for  one  year  will  probably 
never  be  collected. 

The  system  of  assessments  for  local  improve- 
ments  usuallv   includes   a   distribution   of   tlie 
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payment  over  a  series  of  years,  in  instalments 
calculated  to  include  interest ;  but  most  grow- 
ing cities  have  considerable  sums  tiuis  locked 
up  in  what  constitute  practically  a  body  of 
taxes  assessed  but  not  yet  paid. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Betterments, 
Assessments  for;  Revenue,  Public  Collec- 
tion of;  Tax  Dodging;  Tax,  Personal  Prop- 
erty. A.  B.  H. 

TAXES,  BANK.    See  Bank  Taxes. 

TAXES,  DIRECT.  Economic  Distinction.— 
In  the  classification  of  taxes  the  most  obvious 
distinction  is  between  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 
According  to  Mill:  "A  direct  tax  is  one  which 
is  demanded  from  the  very  persons  who  it  is 
intended  or  desired  should  pay  it.  Indirect 
taxes  are  those  which  are  demanded  from  one 
person  in  the  expectation  and  intention  that 
he  shall  indemnify  himself  at  the  expense  of 
another."  As  Bastable  points  out,  the  difl'er- 
ence  is  made  to  turn  on  the  mode  of  incidence, 
which  is  often  difficult  to  determine,  and  al- 
ways useless  for  administrative  purposes.  "A 
natural  result  has  been  that  practical  finan- 
ciers have  adopted  a  different  basis  of  distinc- 
tion, and  regard  those  taxes  as  direct  which 
are  levied  on  permanent  and  recurring  occa- 
sions: while  charges  on  occasional  and  par- 
ticular events  are  placed  under  the  category 
of  indirect  taxation."  By  either  classification 
an  income  tax  would  be  direct,  and  internal 
revenue  and  customs  duties  indirect;  an  in- 
heritance tax,  however,  according  to  ^lill  would 
be  direct;  but  according  to  frequent  adminis- 
trative use,  indirect. 

Other  criteria  of  classification  have  also 
been  suggested  but  none  receive  general  ac- 
ceptance. As  a  result  there  is  not  agreement 
even  in  administrative  classification.  In  gen- 
eral, apart  from  federal  judicial  interpre- 
tation, it  would  be  agreed  that  direct  taxes 
include  taxes  on  land,  buildings,  property, 
polls,  income  and  business. 

Constitutional  Question. — The  question  of 
classification  has  assumed  more  than  academic 
importance  in  the  United  States  because  of 
the  requirement  of  the  Constitution,  up  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  (see) 
in  1913,  that  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  states  according  to  popula- 
tion (Art.  I,  Sec.  ix,  ^  4).  The  provision  was 
accepted  without  opposition,  on  the  assumption 
that  wealth  was  on  the  whole  equally  distribut- 
ed throughout  the  country,  and  that  no  state 
could  evade  such  taxes.  No  statement  was 
made  in  the  debates  of  the  constitutional  con- 
vention which  would  indicate  just  what  taxes 
were  included  under  the  term  direct. 

According  to  Seligman,  there  is  only  one 
known  prior  use  of  the  term  in  the  United 
States,  namely,  in  an  act  of  Massachusetts  in 
1786.  Adam  Smith,  whose  work,  The  Wealth 
of    Nations,    was    possibly    familiar    to    some 
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members  of  the  convention,  did  not  use  the 
classification  of  direct  and  indirect,  though 
he  referred  to  taxes  on  expenditures  as  in- 
direct. The  writings  of  the  French  physio- 
crats, however,  were  not  unknown,  and  it  is 
probable  that  from  this  source  the  distinc- 
tion was  derived,  though  not  carefully  defined. 
According  to  the  French  school,  taxes  were 
direct  when  laid  immediately  upon  the  land- 
owner, and  indirect  when  laid  upon  somebody 
else. 

In  the  state  conventions  which  ratified  the 
Constitution,  five  different  meanings  were  sug- 
gested for  "direct  tax":  (1)  a  tax  on  tlie 
states;  (2)  land  tax;  (3)  poll  and  land  tax; 
(4)  poll  tax,  with  a  general  assessment  on 
property;  (5)  a  tax  on  land  and  on  specific 
articles  of  personal  property.  Tiie  interpre- 
tation, therefore,  devolved  upon  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  deciding  the  case  Hylton  is. 
U.  S.  in  1794  (3  Dallas  171).  Congress  im- 
posed a  tax  on  carriages;  Hylton  claimed  that 
this  was  a  direct  tax  and  should  tiierefore  be 
apportioned  among  the  states.  The  court,  how- 
ever, held  that  it  was  a  tax  on  the  expenses 
of  living  and  not  a  direct  tux;  there  were  only 
two  forms  of  direct  taxation,  poll  and  land 
taxes.  In  this  decision  the  court  early  set  its 
seal  of  approval  upon  a  workable  administra- 
tive distinction,  ratiier  than  upon  the  academic 
definition  which  economists  have  been  disposed 
to  accept. 

Early  Levies. — Direct  taxes  have  been  im- 
posed by  Congress  on  five  difTcrent  occasions, 
1798,  1813,  1815,  1816,  and  18G1.  The  act  of 
1798  apportioned  $2,000,000  among  the  states; 
prcHcrilK'd  the  machinery  of  assessment  and 
collection,  and  placed  tiie  levy  upon  lands, 
houses,  and  slaves.  Slaves  were  assessed  at 
fifty  cents  each,  and  houses  at  uniform  rates 
tiirougliout  the  country.  Here  tiie  rate  was 
progressive,  varying  on  houses  from  two- 
teiitlis  of  one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent.  If 
these  requisitions  did  not  fulfill  a  state's  ap- 
portionmi-nt,  rates  were  applied  to  land  and 
improvements  to  meet  the  deficiency.  As  a 
fiscal  measure  the  tax  was  not  a  great  success; 
payments  were  delayed,  one-fifth  l)eing  unpaid 
at  the  end  of  three  years. 

The  act  of  1813  "called  for  $3,000,000;  and 
that  of  1815  for  an  annual  tax  of  .$0,000,000. 
Tlic  act  of  1816  repealed  the  provision  for 
an  nnniinl  tax,  and  substituted  a  ciirrent  tax 
of  $.'J.(M»0.0(M».  .Some  deviation  was  made  in 
these  later  acts  in  the  method  of  collection, 
opportunity  being  given  to  the  state  to  pay 
directly  tln-ir  quotas  in  a  lump  sum,  with  a 
dincnunt  of  15  per  cent  as  nn  allowance  for 
expense  of  collection  and  for  proin|)t  payment. 
This,  however,  did  not  change  the  iidniinistra- 
tivc  character  of  the  tax;  it  was  a  tax  ujion 
individuals  in  the  Btates  and  not  upon  tlie 
fltat<'H. 

Direct  Tax  of  1861.  In  18fi1  (.\ugust  H)  a 
direct  tax  of  .^iO, 000. 000  was  authorized,  again 


based  upon  lands,  houses,  and  slaves.  The 
states  were  also  given  tlie  privilege  of  assum- 
ing the  tax.  Economic  conditions  now  made 
the  tax  an  anachronism ;  wealth  was  not  distrib- 
uted according  to  population,  and  personal 
property  had  increased  far  more  rapidly  than 
real  estate.  The  eastern  manufacturing  centers 
were,  therefore,  favored  at  the  expense  of 
agricultural  districts.  All  the  loyal  communi- 
ties, except  Delaware  and  the  territory  of  Colo- 
rado, assumed  the  apportionments.  Settle- 
ments, however,  were  slow,  payments  being 
made  as  late  as  1870. 

From  the  eleven  southern  states  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  make  collections.  Out  of  their  quotas 
of  $4,972,000  there  remained  $2,731,000  un- 
collected. 

In  1868  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  the  direct  tax  act  did  not 
create  any  liability  on  the  part  of  a  state  to 
pay  the  tax,  but  that  the  tax  was  upon  prop- 
erty of  individuals.  The  collection  of  tlie 
unpaid  balances  was  for  years  a  subject  of 
congressional  debate.  Congress  authorized  the 
a[)pointment  of  special  officials  to  levy  the  tax 
and  sell  real  property,  but  it  was  soon  realized 
that  this  was  a  harsh  procedure  to  apply 
in  a  section  already  impoverished  and  em- 
bittered by  the  mistakes  of  reconstruction 
policy.  Finally,  all  efforts  ceased,  and  it  was 
proposed  that  the  tax  already  paid  in  should 
be  refunded  to  the  states.  A  bill  to  this 
effect,  passed  in  1889,  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland  as  a  "sheer,  bold  gratuity."  In  1891 
after  a  change  of  party  the  advocates  were 
more  successful,  and  $15,000,000  was  repaid 
to  tlie  several  states  whicli  had  formerly  con- 
tril)uted,  partially  as  a  means  of  cutting  down 
the  surplus. 

Court  Decisions. — The  federal  courts  have 
had  to  render  decisions  involving  the  definition 
of  a  direct  tax  in  several  cases  besides  that  of 
tlie  carriage  tax.  In  1868  the  tax  on  incomes 
of  insurance  companies  (Pacific  Insurance 
Company  vs.  Soul<',  7  Walla.ce  433)  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  indirect  tax.  The  same  con- 
clusion was  reached  in  regard  to  the  federal 
tax  on  state  bank  notes  (Veazie  Bank  rs. 
Fenno,  8  Wallace  533)  ;  in  regard  to  tax  on 
incomes  in  1870  (Sjiringer  vs.  U.  S.,  102 
f'.  »•<'.  586)  ;  and  in  regard  to  a  tax  on  inherit- 
ance of  real  estate  (Scholey  vs.  Rew,  23  Wal- 
lace 231).  In  1895  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  a  tax  on  income  from  land  was  a  direct 
tax,  tlius  defeating  the  objects  of  the  income 
tax  law  of  1894  {see  \Vii..soN-noRMAN  Tauiff), 
^^'llile  this  latter  decision  is  more  in  accord 
with  academic  definition,  it  was  a  reversal  of  the 
interpretation  long  admitted  undi-r  adminis- 
trative practice. 

See  Tax,  Incomk;  Tax,  T.Axn  and  Reai-  Es- 
TATK;  Tax,  Pkusonai,  PKorKK-ni' ;  Taxation', 
SiiuFCTH  OF;  Taxf.s,  Indiukct. 

References:  C.  F.  Dunbar.  Economio  Ea- 
snifs    (1904),  94-115;    K.   R.   A.  Seligman,  In- 
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come  Tax  (1914),  531-589;  C.  J.  Bullofk, 
"Origin  and  KlVi-ct  of  the  Direct-Tax  (.  lause" 
in  Pol.  Sci.  Quart..  XV  (1909),  470-481;  C.  F. 
Bastable,  Public  Finance  (2d.  cd.,  1895),  256- 
7,  326-7.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAXES,  DOOMING  OF.  This  terra  is  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  whereby  assessors  arbi- 
trarily increase  the  assessments  of  taxpayers 
as  a  penalty  for  not  making  a  complete  return. 
In  some  states  the  law  authorizes  the  assessors 
to  multiply  by  two.  or  even  by  four,  the  value 
of  the  property  which  can  be  ascertained,  on 
the  theory  that  the  taxpayer  cannot  secrete 
more  than  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  property; 
and  if  doomed  he  will  be  induced  to  make  a 
return.  See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Tax, 
Personal  Property.  Reference:  D.  A.  Wells, 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Tajcation  (1900),  431, 
550.  D.  R.  D. 

TAXES,  EQUALIZATION  OF.  As  the  as- 
sessment of  property  is  generally  undertaken 
by  local  officials  (see  Assessors  of  Taxes), 
who  are  independent  in  their  standards  of 
appraisement,  much  unevenness  in  valuation 
results.  This  becomes  a  serious  difficulty  when 
a  part  of  the  taxes  thus  locally  collected  have 
to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state.  Each 
township  or  county  finds  it  to  its  interest  to 
undervalue  its  own  property,  in  order  to  lessen 
its  contribution  to  the  state.  As  a  remedy, 
some  states  have  established  county  boards 
of  equalization,  whose  business  it  is  to  review 
the  assessments  of  township  officials,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  apportion  the  state  tax  arbitra- 
rily among  the  smaller  units,  thus  forcing  them 
to  revise  the  assessments  in  order  to  secure 
the  required  amount  of  tax.  In  a  few  states, 
there  is  a  state  board  which  adjusts  differ- 
ences between  counties.  In  some  states  a  board 
may  change  the  valuation  of  an  individual,  or 
of  classes  of  property.  Boards  of  equalization, 
however,  have  not  been  successful  in  securing 
equality  of  assessment.  In  Ohio,  for  example, 
in  1907,  the  ratio  of  assessment  to  estimated 
true  value  of  real  property  in  the  several  coun- 
ties ranged  from  27  to  70  per  cent,  and  in 
Kansas  from  17  to  42  per  cent.  See  Assess- 
ment OF  Taxes;  Boards  of  Review;  Taxa- 
tion, Public  Purposes  of.  Reference:  C.  C. 
Plehn,  Introduction  to  Public  Finance  (3d  ed., 
1909),  435.  D.  R.  D. 

TAXES,  INDIRECT.  Indirect  taxes  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  direct  taxes  in  so  far 
as  they  involve  a  shifting  of  the  burden  from 
the  immediate  payer  to  the  ultimate  user  or 
consumer  of  the  thing  taxed;  while  direct 
taxes  fall  where  they  are  levied  {see  Taxes, 
Direct).  According  to  Wagner,  as  summar- 
ized by  Plehn,  a  further  distinction  is  to  be 
found  in  the  different  methods  of  administra- 
tive procedure.  Direct  taxes  are  laid  accord- 
ing to  some  fixed  fact,  as  of  personality,  rank. 


property,  or  earnings,  and  are  consequently 
assessed  according  to  some  list  or  roll.  In- 
direct taxes  are  laid  according  to  some  chang- 
ing, temporary,  more  or  less  accidental  fact, 
the  result  of  processes  and  transactions,  and 
are  laid  and  collected  according  to  tarilfs. 

In  American  usage,  indirect  taxes  generally 
refer  to  customs  and  internal  revenue  duties. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe  they  include  the 
octroi  and  other  forms  of  municipal  taxes. 
Historically,  indirect  taxes  preceded  direct 
taxes,  because  sovereigns  found  it  necessary  to 
disguise  the  collection  of  revenue  and  secure 
it  by  methods  more  or  less  concealed.  Al- 
tiiough  this  motive  no  longer  exists  in  its 
cruder  aspects,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is 
easier  to  collect  revenue  through  increased 
prices  of  commodities  than  by  direct  payments 
to  the  treasury.  Concealment  of  the  real  tax 
in  part  explains  the  general  acceptance  of  high 
tariff  duties  without  protest.  Practically  all  of 
the  federal  revenue,  so  far  as  taxation  is  in- 
volved, is  derived  from  indirect  taxes,  while 
local  revenue  is  derived  from  direct  taxes.  The 
cost  of  collecting  indirect  taxes  is  as  a  rule 
greater  than  that  of  direct  taxes. 

See  Imposts;  Revenue,  Internal;  and  un- 
der Tax. 

References:  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  Essays  in 
Taxation  (1897)  ;  W.  M.  Daniels,  Elements  of 
Public  Finance  (1899),  98-110;  C.  C.  Plehn, 
Introduction   to   Public  Finance    (1909),    105. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TAXES,  LICENSE,  ON  OCCUPATIONS.  See 
License  Taxes  on  Occupations. 


TAXES    ON    CORPORATIONS. 

PORATIONS,  Taxes  on. 


See     CoE- 
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TAYLOR,  JOHN.  John  Taylor  was  born  in 
Orange  county,  Virginia,  1750,  and  died  in 
Caroline  county,  Virginia,  August  20,  1824. 
Educated  at  William  and  Mary  College,  he  be- 
came a  lawyer-planter  and  also  a  leader  in  the 
Revolutionary  movement.  From  1792  to  1794 
he  was  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate 
and  an  ardent  Jeffersonian.  He  was  an  elector 
on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1796,  leader  of  the 
Virginia  legislature  in  1798-99;  and  he  exer- 
cised a  great  influence  in  the  campaign  of  1800. 
Though  an  opponent  of  Madison  in  1808,  he 
brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
President  and  Monroe  which  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  the  latter  as  Secretary  of 
State  in  1812.  From  1815  to  his  death  he 
fought  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  to  this  end  wrote  many 
books,  the  principal  of  which  were:  An  En- 
quiry into  the  Primnples  and  Policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  (1814),  Con- 
struction  Construed  (1820),  Tyranny  Un- 
masked (1822),  and  New  Vieics  of  the  Con- 
stitution (1823).  Taylor  was  also  a  scientific 
agriculturist  and  published  Arator,  an  impor- 
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tant  work  on  the  subject  which  passed  through 
many  editions.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Uiiitt'd  States  Senate  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
See  Political  Theories  of  Recent  Amekicax 
Publicists.  Reference:  Randolph  Macon  Col- 
lege, Historical  Papers,  II   ( 1907 ) . 

W.  E.  D. 

TAYLOR,  ZACHARY.  Zachary  Taylor 
(17S4-l8oO),  twelfth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Va.,  Xo- 
vember  24,  1784.  He  entt'red  the  Army,  be- 
came a  captain  in  181 0,  and  until  the  close  of 
the  \Yar  of  1812  served  with  credit  on  the 
frontier.  In  1832  he  was  made  colonel,  served 
in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  and  in  1836  fought 
the  Seminoles  in  Florida.  For  this  latter  serv- 
ice he  was  made  brigadier-general.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Mexican  troubles  he  was  in 
command  of  the  southern  division  of  the  west- 
ern department,  with  headquarters  in  Louisi- 
ana. In  November.  1845.  he  occupied  Corpus 
Christi,  from  wiiich  point,  under  order  from 
^Vashington,  he  advanced  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
May  8  and  9,  1846,  he  defeated  the  Mexicans 
at  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Pro- 
moted to  major-general,  he  took  Monterey  in 
September,  and  in  February,  1847,  defeated 
the  Mexicans  at  P.ueiia  Vista.  He  was  disliked 
and  distrusted  by  President  Polk,  however,  and 
saw  no  further  active  service.  In  1848  he 
was  nominated  for  President  by  the  \Vhig  na- 
tional convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  elected, 
receiving  163  electoral  votes  against  127  for 
Lewis  Cass.  He  refused  to  ajijuove  the  com- 
promise of  1850,  thus  breaking  with  the 
Bouthern  Whigs.  He  died  in  ollice,  July  0, 
1850. — See  \Var.s  of  the  United  State.s. 
References:  ().  O.  Howard,  deneral  Taylor 
(18!t2)  J.  F.  Rhodes,  lli.st.  of  the  U.  .S'.  (1803- 
100.")),  I;  E.  Stanwood,  Hint,  of  the  Presidency 
(1898),  ch.  xviii.  W.  .M.vcD. 

TEACHERS  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  LEGAL 
RIGHTS  OF.  See  Schools,  Public,  Legal 
Rights  ok  Teacheii.s  in. 

TEACHERS,  LEGAL  QUALIFICATIONS  OF. 
Certilicatfs  t<»  teach  are  issued  liy  stat<'.  ciniiity 
and  district  (city  or  town)  education  otlicers, 
but  sovorni  of  these  units  may  certify  the  same 
person.  We  have:  (1)  the  state  system  (Ver- 
mont-Iowa): (2)  tlift.  state-county  system 
(Oeorffia-Indiana)  ;  (.3)  the  state-county-loeal 
system  (New  York-Texas) -.  (4)  the  state-local 
system  ( MasHachusetts- Alabama )  ;  (5)  the 
county  system  (found  only  in  Delaware). 
There  is  a  universal  demand  that  eiTt ideates 
be  issued  only  to  jtersons  of  g(K>d  moral  chiir- 
Rcter;  that  experience  to  he  accepted  as  a 
qualification  for  a  cert  ideate  must  be  suceess- 
ful  experience;  and  tlwit  whatevfT  examina- 
tions are  given  in  physiology  and  hygiene,  the 
nature  and  ••ITeets  of  stiniubints  and  narctttics 
are    included.      Every    certilicate    sp''ifi'x    tlie 


territory  within  which  the  holder  may  teach, 
the  kinds  of  positions  for  which  it  is  valid,  and 
the  length  of  time  for  which  it  is  issued. 

There  is  a  great  variation  in  these  factors 
which  is  defined  by  the  laws  in  the  various 
states.  Certificates  are  issued  on  the  success- 
ful completion  of  an  examination  set  by  the 
proper  authorities  provided  all  other  require- 
ments are  mot.  In  nearly  all  states,  graduates 
of  the  normal  schools  are  certified  to  teach  the 
common  branches,  usually  for  life  after  success- 
ful experience.  College  graduates  receive  a 
special  certificate  in  many  states  after  having 
finished  a  certain  amount  of  professional  work. 
More  and  more  states  are  requiring  high  school 
graduation  or  equivalent  for  all  certificates. 
Most  of  the  states  require  knowledge  in  at 
least  three  professional  subjects.  The  most  fre- 
quent age  requirement  for  the  lowest  grade 
certificate  or  license  to  teach  is  18  years;  25 
states  have  fixed  this  limit;  2  states  require 
16  years;  8  states,  17  years;  and  1  state,  21 
years;  12  states  have  no  fixed  limit  of  age. 
No  state  makes  any  experience  requirement  for 
the  lowest  certificate.  Twelve  states  require 
experience  for  the  middle  certificate.  Exami- 
nations and  certificates  are  issued  for  high 
school  teachers  in  nearlj'  all  the  states  but 
the  better  high  schools  have  set  their  stand- 
ards higher,  so  that  the  practical  certificate 
for  many  of  them  has  become  graduation  from 
a  reputable  college. 

Diplomas  from  certain  educational  institu- 
tions are  generally  recognized  as  valid  teacher's 
certificates  or  as  a  partial  or  complete  fulfill- 
ment for  certain  certificates.  Twenty-one 
states  keep  lists  of  accredited  educational  insti- 
tutions whose  diplomas  are  recognized.  There 
is  a  reciprocal  adjustment  of  grades  and  cer- 
tificates among  most  of  the  states. 

See  Education.  Recent  Tendenciks  in; 
Pensions  for  Teachers;  and  under  Schools, 
Puni.ic. 

References:  II.  Ui)degrafr.  "Teacher's  Cer- 
tificates" in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education, 
ItuUetin  \o.  I/df)  (1911);  F.  E.  Bolton,  "Pre- 
l>aration  of  High  School  Teachers"  in  School 
Review,  XV  (Feb.,  1007),  97-122;  S.  T.  But- 
ton and  D.  Snedden,  Adininistnition  of  Ptihlie 
Pdiicdtiim  ill  the  U.  .S'.  (1908);  A.  R.  Hill, 
"Prej)aration  and  Certificates  of  Teachers"  in 
Missouri  Stale  Teachers'  .\ssoc.,  Proeeedingfi 
and  Addresses   (1!»()4).       .1.  V.  Breitwie.seb. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.    See  Education, 

TE(  IINK  Al.. 

TELEGRAPHS,  REGULATION  OF.  Soon 
after  tlie  invention  of  the  electromagnetic  tele- 
graph, Professor  S.  F.  H.  Morse  petitioned  Con- 
gress for  an  appropriation  for  the  consfruetioji 
of  a  line  ft)r  the  practical  test  of  the  invention. 
Having  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter,  the 
Conimittee  on  CouMnerce  of  Congress  on  De- 
cember 30,  1842,  advised  Congress  as  follows: 
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So  invltiiij;,  iiulood,  arc  tlu'  prospects  of  profit 
to  iiuliviiliial  oiiicrpriso,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  coiisidoratiou.  wlicihcr  the  (Joveruiucut 
should  not.  ou  this  account  alone,  seize  the  pres- 
ent opportunity  of  securing  to  itself  the  regulation 
of  a  system  which,  if  monopolized  hy  a  private 
company,  might  be  used  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  I'ost   Office   Department. 

As  a  first  stop  the  Committee  reconiinfiuled 
the  appropriation  of  $30,000  to  be  expended  in 
constructing  a  line  of  electromagnetic  tele- 
graphs between  Washington  and  Baltimore. 
The  line  completely  demonstrated  its  practibil- 
ity  and  ntiiity. 

Rejection  of  Proposition  of  Sale  of  Invention 
to  Government. — Professor  Morse  then  made  a 
complete  report  of  the  experiment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  and  suggested  as  fol- 
lows : 

Should  the  Government  be  now  disposed  to  pos- 
sess the  right  of  the  proprietors,  by  giving  them 
a  fair  consideration.  I  shall  be  ready  to  treat  with 
them  on  the  terms  of  transfer. 

For  myself.  I  should  prefer  that  the  Government 
should  possess  the  invention,  although  the  pecun- 
iary interests  of  the  proprietors  induce  them  to 
lean  towards  arrangements  with  private  compa- 
nies. 

A  proposition  by  Professor  Morse  that  the 
Government  should  purchase  the  whole  inven- 
tion for  the   sum  of  $100,000  was  rejected. 

Further  measures  looking  toward  the  Gov- 
ernment acquisition  of  the  telegraphic  system 
of  the  country  have  been  introduced  into  Con- 
gress in  the  unsuccessful  Washburn  Bill  of 
1870  and  Postal  Telegraph  Bill  of  1872. 

Constitutional  and  Statutory  Basis  of  Gov- 
ernment Regulation. — Having  declined  to  adopt 
any  plan  of  government  ownership  of  the  tele- 
graphs, the  United  States  for  its  power  to 
regulate  telegraphs  and  telephones  relies  on: 
(1)  its  constitutional  right  (Art.  I,  Sec.  viii, 
H  3)  to  regulate  interstate  commerce;  (2)  its 
constitutional  right  to  establish  post  roads 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  viii,  Ij  7),  and  the  Post  Roads  Act 
of  1866;  (3)  a  statutory  law  enacted  June  18, 
1910. 

Upon  the  application  of  the  interstate  com- 
merce clause  of  the  Constitution  to  telegraphs 
there  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Telegraph  Co.  vs.  Texas   (105  U.  S.  460)  : 

In  Pensacola  Telegraph  Co.  vs.  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.  (96  ['.  8.  1),  this  court  held  that 
the  telegraph  was  an  instrument  of  commerce,  and 
that  telegraph  companies  were  subject  to  the  reg- 
ulating power  of  Congress  in  respect  to  their  for- 
eign and  interstate  business.  A  telegraph  com- 
pany occupies  the  same  relation  to  commerce  as 
a  carrier  of  messages  that  a  railroad  company 
does  as  a  carrier  of  goods.  Both  companies  are 
instruments  of  commerce,  and  their  business  is 
commerce  itself. 

Post  Roads  Act. — By  Act  of  Congress  passed 
in  1866  and  by  subsequent  legislation,  all  tele- 
graph companies  have  a  right  of  way  over 
public  lands  and  over  all  military  and  post 
roads.  Since  post  roads  include  all  railroads 
and  all  letter  carrier  and  free  delivery  routes, 
this  act  guarantees  the  possible  extension  of 
the  benefits  of  telegraphic  service  to  all  parts 
of  the  United  States  accessible  to  the  mails. 
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A  railroad  company  has  no  right  to  grant 
telegraphic  monopoly  of  its  right  of  way  to  a 
single  telegraph  company.  The  poles  of  one 
company  along  a  railroad  right  of  way  may, 
liowever,  be  held  for  the  exclusive  use  of  tlie 
owner  of  the  polos.  By  a  statute  of  June  18, 
I'JIO,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
receives  almost  absolute  jurisdiction  over  rates, 
routes  and  service  of  interstate  carriers,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  statute  expressly  apply 
to  telegraph,  telephone  and  cable  companies 
(whether  wire  or  wireless). 

See  Commerce;  Post  Roads;  Postal  Sys- 
tem OF  the  U,  S.;  Public  Service  Commis- 
sions;   Tei^piiones,   Regulation    of;    Wibe- 

less  TELEGR-VPHY. 

References:  A.  Vail,  Magnetic  Telegraph 
(1845)  ;  D.  A.  Wells,  Relation  of  the  Govern- 
ment  to  the  Telegraph  (1873)  •  N.  Green,  "Post- 
al Telegraphs"  in  House  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  Statement  (1890);  H. 
R.  Meyer,  British  State  Telegraphs  (1907); 
S.  W.  Jones,  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Law 
(1906)  ;  J.  A.  Joyce  and  H.  C.  Joyce,  Treatise 
on  Electric  Laic  ( 1912 )  ;  F.  Parsons,  Telegraph 
Monopoly  (1900);  E.  B.  Vedder,  Government 
Telegraph  (1888);  U.  S.  Census,  "Telegraph 
Systems"  in  Bulletin  No.  102  (1901);  Am. 
Year  Book,  1910,  534,  ibid,  1911,  461,  ibid, 
1912.  G.  W.   Pierce. 

TELEPHONES,    REGULATION    OF.      The 

general  statutes  under  which  telephone  com- 
panies are  organized,  as  well  as  the  provisions 
of  their  charters  and  by-laws,  compose  the 
three  bodies  of  law  by  which  all  such  organiza- 
tions or  corporations  are  governed.  The  right 
to  carry  on  a  telephone  business,  known  usually 
as  a  franchise,  is  exercised  by  legislative  au- 
thority, although  a  municipality  may  have  the 
right  to  regulate  and  control  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  exercised,  for  example,  in  respect 
to  its  occupying  the  public  streets. 

Whenever  a  telephone  company  holds  it- 
self out  to  the  people,  after  obtaining  power 
of  exercising  the  right  of  eminent  domain,  it 
then  becomes  a  public  servant  to  be  controlled 
by  the  people.  Though  an  individual  may  own 
and  conduct  a  telephone  system  without  legis- 
lative authority,  assuming  there  is  no  statutory 
prohibition,  yet  for  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  eminent  domain,  and  to  occupy  public  streets 
or  highways,  legislative  authority  is  neces- 
sary. 

A  municipality  may  legally  annex  to  the 
grant  of  a  telephone  franchise  a  condition  limit- 
ing the  rates  to  be  charged  to  its  citizens. 
Furthermore  it  is  well  settled  that  a  grant  by 
a  municipality  of  rights  or  franchises  to  a 
telephone  company  and  their  acceptance  by 
such  company,  constitute  a  contract  which  is 
binding  upon  the  municipality  so  that  it  can- 
not be  changed  without  cause,  or  made  subject 
to  new  and  burdensome  conditions  not  justifi- 
able   under    the    municipality's    police    power. 
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In  applying  the  principles  of  the  common 
law,  or  in  construing  statutes,  the  telephone 
is  to  be  considered  a  telegraph  unless  express 
statutory   provisions   govern. 

In  an  interesting  case  in  Virginia  a  telephone 
company  relied  upon  the  Post  Roads  Act  to 
occupy  the  streets,  although  wlien  that  act 
was  passed  the  company  had  not  yet  been  es- 
tablished. It  was  properly  held  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  that  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  in  the  term  "telegraph  com- 
panies" meant  and  could  have  intended  only 
such  companies  as  employed  the  means  tlien 
in  use  for  the  sending  of  messages  by  "sounds 
of  instruments  or  by  signs."  This  indeed  is 
a  leading  case  and  respecting  telephone  com- 
panies it  is  good  law  today  (City  of  Rich- 
mond vs.  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Co.,  174  L.  H.  761). 

It  is  the  New  York  rule  and  has  generally 
been  held  that  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies, in  the  absence  of  a  statute,  are  not 
common  carriers.  Nevertheless,  such  companies 
are  not  merely  private  companies  for  personal 
gain  only,  as  the  business  in  which  they  are 
engaged  is  for  the  benefit  of  and  used  for  the 
advantage  of  tlie  general  public.  Because  of 
the  public  nature  of  their  employment,  such 
companies  in  some  states,  notably  in  Virginia, 
have  been  held  to  a  responsibility  very  similar 
to  that  of  a  common  carrier.  So  in  South 
Carolina  and  Tennessee  it  has  been  held  that 
telegraph  and  telephone  companies  are  com- 
mon carriers  of  news.  It  follows  that,  while 
the  telephone  companies  are  considered  lia- 
ble for  negligence,  in  the  perfornumce  of  tlieir 
public  duties,  they  are  clearly  not  liable  as 
insurers. 

In  many  states,  general  laws  provide  that 
any  company,  organized  to  carry  on  a  telephone 
or  telegraph  business,  shall  be  entitled  to  "the 
use  of  the  roads,  higliways  and  public  lands 
of  the  state  in  the  telephone  business."  And 
in  those  states  the  telephone  company  upon 
its  organization  becomes  vested  with  a  francliise 
from  the  state  "to  use  the  roads,  highways  and 
lands  mentioned."  A  well  known  example  is 
the  Ohio  statute,  with  the  usual  provision  tliat 
such  construction  shall  not  "incommode  the 
public  in  the  use  of  the  said  roads,  or  high- 
ways, or  endanger  or  injuriously  interrui)t 
the  navigation  of  any  waters"  witliin  the  lim- 
its of  said  state. 

In  return  for  franehis  s  of  this  character 
granted  by  tbfse  states,  the  laws  of  the  states 


panics  being  granted  by  the  legislatures  in 
such  states  the  rights  "to  use  the  streets  quite 
irrespective  of  any  consent  or  agreement  on  the 
part  of  any  municipality." 

In  construing  such  statutes  emphasis  should 
be  laid  upon  the  well  recognized  principle  of 
law  that  the  term  "public  highways"  includes 
"city  streets,"  from  which  it  follows  that  the 
rights  of  a  telephone  company  extend  to 
the  use  of  streets  of  a  city  without  express 
mention  if  the  words  "public  highways"  are 
used. 

In  states  where  telephone  companies  enjoy 
a  state  franchise  under  the  general  statutes, 
the  cities  are  normally  allowed  the  power  to 
regulate  the  use  of  streets,  or  to  designate  the 
streets  to  be  occupied,  the  kind  of  poles  and 
wliere  located,  the  heights  of  the  wires  and 
places  where  the  wires  may  be  run.  And, 
under  the  police  power,  the  municipal  au- 
tliorities  doubtless  have  such  rights,  even  where 
there  are  no  specific  stipulations  by  the  stat- 
utes giving  city  authorities  the  right  to  regu- 
late tlie  mode  or  manner  in  which  the  tele- 
plione  companies  must  use  the  streets.  By 
police  power  is  meant  "that  authority  under 
which  everything  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  the  citizen  and  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  public  may  be  done." 

Telephones,  like  the  Post  Office,  naturally 
tend  to  a  monopoly,  since  everybody  wants  to 
be  connected  with  everybody  else;  but  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  two  rival  systems  oper- 
ate side  by  side.  This  leads  to  difficulty  in 
connections  from  one  system  to  another;  and 
tlie  tendency  at  present  is  toward  consolida- 
tion under  one  great  national  company.  In 
1912  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  the  largest 
corporation,  secured  the  control  of  tlie  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  so  that  the 
two  systems  of  transference  could  be  worked 
together. 

The  most  serious  public  question  related 
to  telephones  is  that  of  rates.  In  Boston  and 
other  cities,  elaborate  investigations  have  been 
made  by  public  experts;  and  the  companies 
have  revised  rates  in  consequence.  In  some  places 
tlic  telephones  are  subject  to  a  local  or  state 
[lublic  utility  commission.  Although  telephones 
in  England,  Switzerland,  and  some  other  coun- 
tries arc  owned  and  operated  by  the  state,  there 
lias  been  little  demand  for  a  pul)lic  system  in 
the    United    States. 

See  CoHPoRATioN  Charters;  Franchkse.s. 
("oRi'ORATioN,  Financial  Aspects  of;   Public 


usually  ol)ligatc  the  telephone  company  to  per-    Servuk    Commissions;     Telegraph     Reoula- 
form  certain  sp^-rified   services   in   time  of   war    tion. 


or  of  civil  disturbance,  such  as  giving  prompt 
»ervic«'  to  messages  of  the  state  or  Federal 
Government  in  such  troublous  times,  and  even 
Mpecifirally  for  the  arrest  of  criminals.  Under 
these  statutes  the  t«"lephone  companies  mny 
construct  their  lines  along  the  streets  and  pub- 
lic highways  of  municipal  rorporntions  without 
the  permission  of  the  city  authorities,  the  corn- 


References:  A.  H.  McMillan.  Telephone  Law 
(iniO)  ;  \V.  W.  Cook.  Corpora tio}u<i  (1012),  IV. 
n.3.V04.T:  S.  W.  Jones,  Telcfjraph  and  Telephone 
l.air  (1900);  T'.  S.  Census,  Speeial  Report  on 
Telephones  and  TeUpraphu  (1900);  Am.  Ycnr 
Hook,  Win,  .'-,.34;  ihi<l  nm,  401  ;  ibid,  1D12, 
129,  2H0.   and   year  by   year. 

Ralimi  Woouworth. 
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TELLER  KESOLUTIOXS— TENEMENT  IIOUISE  KEGLLATION 


TELLER  RESOLUTIONS.    While  the  Senate  i  Oukuxal  Package;  rKoiiiRixioN;  Public  Mob- 


was  eoiisiiloiiiig  a  joint  resolution,  April  20,. 
1808,  for  declaring  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
Senator  Teller  otVered  a  series  of  anienihnents 
which  were  accepted  as  a  substitute  for  the 
proposal  to  recognize  the  insurgent  government 
of  the  island.  The  principal  clause  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  the  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  dis- 
position or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty,  juris- 
diction, or  control  over  s:iid  island  except  for  the 
pacitication  thereof,  and  jisserts  its  detcnniuiitiou. 
when  that  is  accomplislu'd,  to  lea""  the  govern- 
ment and  control  of  the  island  to  its  people. 

See  Cuba  and  Cuban  Diplom.\cy;  Platt 
Amendme:jjt. 

References:  J.  D.  Richardson,  Messages  and 
Papers  of  the  Presidents  (1899),  X,  UG-155, 
164,  201;  Cong.  Record,  65  Cong.,  2  Sess., 
aSQS),  3776,  3954,  3993,  4040,  4062. 

C.  G.  C. 

TEMPERANCE  AGITATION.  From  the 
first  foundation  of  the  colonies  it  Avas  found 
necessary  to  regulate  the  business  of  selling 
alcoholic  liquors  by  license  and  positive  law. 
The  excise  laid  by  several  colonies  and  states, 
down  to  the  year  1789  and  incorporated  into 
the  federal  fiscal  system  from  1791  to  1802, 
and  from  1862  down  {see  Revenue,  Inter- 
nal), have  been  based  in  some  degree  on  a 
desire  to  limit  the  traffic.  The  first  formal 
propaganda  was  the  movement  of  the  Washing- 
tonian  Societies  about  1830,  strongly  aided  a 
little  later  by  the  Catholic  temperance  societies 
inspired  by  Father  ^lattliew.  A  ]\Iaine  statute 
of  1846,  elaborated  into  the  Maine  Law-  {see) 
of  1851,  was  the  first  successful  legislative 
efi'ort  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor  altogether. 
Local  and  general  societies  and  orders,  such 
as  the  Sons  of  Temperance,  and  the  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  L^nion,  have  for  many 
years  carried  on  an  agitation,  in  most  cases 
demanding  prohibition  (see).  Since  1869  there 
has  been  a  national  political  organization 
which  under  various  names  has  influenced  legis- 
lation and  has  put  candidates  for  the  presiden- 
cy into  the  field.  It  is  now  called  the  Prohib- 
ition Party  {see).  The  movement  has  been 
aided  in  recent  years  by  the  conviction  of  large 
employers  of  labor  that  the  use  of  liquor  in- 
terferes with  the  efficiency  of  their  workmen. 
In  the  South  this  motive  has  had  large  eff'ect, 
particularly  because  of  the  great  number  of 
negro  hands.  The  railroads  have  taken  it  up 
and  several  roads,  among  them  the  Lackawan- 
na in  1912,  have  made  the  rule  that  they  will 
discharge  any  employee  known  to  use  liquor. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  steady  increase 
in  the  per  capita  consumption  of  beer  and 
wine,  and  perhaps  of  distilled  liquors  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  breweries,  distilling, 
and  wine  industries  are  among  the  most  pros- 
perous in  the  country.  See  Drunkenness, 
Regulation  of;  Health,  Public  Regulation 
OF;  Labor  and  Wages;  Liquor  Legislation; 


als.   Care  for;    Revenue,  Internal;    Social 
Reform  Problem.  A.  B.  H. 

TEMPORARY  CHAIRMAN.  Presiding  oflflcer 
of  a  party  nominating  convention  luitil  the 
permanent  organization  is  completed.  "The 
temporary  chairman  is  the  convention."  He 
strikes  the  keynote  in  his  opening  speech,  and  in 
all  but  the  national  convention  he  appoints  the 
committee  on  credentials,  tlius  deciding  which 
delegates  are  admitted.  The  national  conven- 
tion usually  accepts  the  chairman  nominated  by 
the  national  committee,  but  it  may  reject  him 
for  one  more  nearly  representing  the  sentiment 
of  the  majority  of  delegates.  After  his  speech 
setting  forth  the  ideals  of  his  colleagues  the 
temporary  chairman  proceeds  to  the  appoint- 
ing of  committees  and  other  business  incident 
to  permanent  organization.  See  Convention, 
Political;  Nomination  of  the  President. 
References:  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Pol.  Parties 
(1903),  177-178;  J.  Bryce,  Am.  Comniotiicealth 
(4th  ed.,  1910),  II,  182;  A.  B.  Hart,  Actital 
Government    (1903),   96,  J.   M. 

TENEMENT    HOUSE    REGULATION.      In 

tlie  regulation  of  tenement  liouses  through  stat- 
ute and  ordinance  America  has  made  its  chief 
contribution  towards  the  solution  of  the  hous- 
ing problem.  Buildings  of  this  kind  have  been 
so  regulated  since  1867.  In  most  of  our  states 
and  in  many  of  our  large  cities  will  now  be 
found  either  a  state  law  or  a  local  ordinance 
dealing  with  this  question.  The  power  of  the 
state  to  enact  regulations  of  this  nature  is 
well  established  as  a  legitimate  exercise  of  the 
police  power.  Most  such  enactments  even 
though  drastic  and  sweeping,  have  been  up- 
held by  the  courts. 

Most  tenement  laws  include  provisions  gov- 
erning the  construction  of  new  houses,  the  im- 
provement and  alteration  of  the  older  ones, 
and  the  maintenance  of  all.  They  also  fre- 
quently include  more  or  less  elaborate  pro- 
visions for  their  enforcement.  They  necessarily 
deal  with  questions  of  light  and  ventilation; 
sanitation ;  fire  protection  and  social  welfare. 
Through  laws  of  this  kind  are  controlled  the 
proportion  of  lot  area  which  may  be  occupied; 
size  of  yards ;  relation  of  height  to  the  width  of 
streets;  sizes  of  courts  and  similar  open  spaces 
reserved  for  light  and  air;  size  of  rooms,  light- 
ing and  ventilation  of  rooms  and  halls;  pri- 
vacy of  access :  occupancy  of  basements  and 
cellars;  precautions  against  dampness;  water- 
closet  accommodations;  sew-er  connections; 
sanitary  plumbing;  fire  protection;  fireproof 
construction;  fire-escapes;  egress;  keeping  the 
building  in  repair;  water  supply;  cleanliness; 
improper  and  dangerous  occupancy;  room  over- 
crowding ;  congestion ;  vaults  and  other  nui- 
sances; and  even  immorality.  In  practically 
every  city  the  tenement  house  laws  touch  upon 
all  of  these  subjects. 
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The  fundamental  features  of  all  tenement 
laws  are  about  the  same,  because  most  of  them 
liave  been  modelled  on  the  New  York  statute. 
Within  recent  years  a  belter  model  has  been 
found   and   is   now   being   used   generally. 

A  tenement  house  for  purposes  of  the  law 
is  any  house  in  which  three  families  or  more 
live  independently  of  each  other  and  do  their 
cooking  on  the  premises  and  have  certain  com- 
mon rights  in  the  public  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, such  as  the  halls,  stairs,  yard,  cellar,  etc. 

It  thus  includes,  under  the  same  regulation, 
the  better  grade  multiple  dwellings,  popularly 
known  as  "flats"  and  "apartment  houses."  In 
some  cities  the  standard  is  set  at  houses  oc- 
cupied by  two  families;  indeed,  the  present 
trend  is  to  include  even  single  family  dwellings 
under  the  same  requirements. 

See  Building  Laws:  Fire  Limits-,  Health, 
Public  Regulation  of;  Hotels  and  Lodging 


Houses;  Lodging  Houses,  Regulation  of; 
Model  Dwellings;  Municipal  Housing;  Nui- 
sances, Abatement  of;  Po%'ebty  and  Poor  Re- 
lief; Public  Morals.  Care  for;  Sewers  and 
Sewage  Disposal;  Social,  Reform  Problems; 
Sweatshops, 

References:  Lawrence  Veiller,  Model  Tene- 
ment House  Law  (1910),  Housing  Refoim 
(1910)  ;  Am.  Tear  Book,  1911,  244,  ibid,  1912, 
207.  Lawbence  Veilleb. 

TEN-HOUR  DAY.  In  1840  the  United  States 
Govcninu-nt  by  statute  established  ten  hours  as 
tlie  normal  day's  work  in  navy  yards  and  ar- 
senals. The  law  was  not  always  regarded. 
Ten  hours  is  the  legal  day  in  several  states 
tliough  contracts  for  longer  hours  are  usually 
permitted.  See  Hours  of  Labor.  Reference: 
Am.  Assoc,  for  Labor  Legislation,  Annual  lic- 
pcfrts.  C,  F.  G. 
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Sections. — The  pioneers  who,  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Revolution, 
settled  upon  the  Watauga  and  neighboring 
streams  (1769-1770),  and  those  who  later 
(1779)  laid  the  beginnings  of  Nashborough 
(afterward  Nashville)  upon  the  Cumberland, 
were  accessible  to  each  other  only  by  long 
and  dangerous  routes  through  Indian  coun- 
try. Hostilities  with  the  natives  were  bitter 
and  constant — hence  the  militant  character- 
istics wliich  so  long  marked  the  politics 
and  government  of  Tennessee.  Differences  in 
time  and  manner  of  settlement  reinforced  by 
tlie  yet  stronger  influences  of  physical  geog- 
raj)liy,  liave  resulted  in  a  marked  sectionalism 
witliin  the  state,  wliich  in  the  course  of  time 
has  become  so  well  accepted  that  the  constitu- 
tion and  laws  now  delinitely  recognize  the 
three  "grand  divisions"  of  East.  Middle,  and 
West  Tennessee.  Until  18.34,  there  were  first 
two,  then  three  treasurers;  even  now  the  su- 
preme court  sits  in  three  difTerent  places  suc- 
cessively, tliere  are  three  state  liospitals  for 
the  insane,  and  recently  provision  has  been 
made  for  three  state  normal  schools.  This  sec- 
tionalism has  constituted  the  basis  of  much 
of  the  political  history  of  the  state, 

AdmiAion  to  the  Union. — Refore  the  mother 
state,  Xnrth  f'liroliii.i,  completely  extended  Iter 
jurisdiction  over  the  westirn  settlements,  the 
peojde  nt  Wiitanga  an<l  those  at  Nashborough 
on  the  CnmlxThmd  had  adopted  goveniniental 
agreements  of  no  little  interest  to  the  student 
of  institutional  beginnings.  Of  greater  im- 
portnnee.  liowever,  was  the  endeavor  of  the 
East  Tennessee  counties  to  form,  in  17H4,  the 
independent  state  of  Franklin  {srr).  Rut 
North  Caj-olina  («rr).  which  in  this  year  had 
acceded  to  the  request  of  Congress  for  n  cession 
of  her  western  lands,  soon  took  back  lier  gift 


and  maintained  her  jurisdiction  until  17S9 
when  she  again  ceded  the  Tennessee  country 
to  the  United  States  {see  Cessions  by 
States  to  Federal  Go\ternment),  In  1700, 
Congress  established  the  territory  south  of  the 
River  Ohio  with  a  form  of  government  like 
tiiat  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  except  that 
the  prohibition  of  slavery  was  markedly  ab- 
sent. In  1796,  in  spite  of  dilatory  partisan 
tactics  on  the  part  of  the  Federalists,  Tennes- 
see was  admitted  to  statehood. 

Constitution  of  1796. — The  Tennessee  consti- 
tution of  1796,  in  general  like  that  of  North 
Carolina,  differed  in  that  the  election  of  the 
governor  was  given  to  the  people  instead  of 
to  the  Assembly.  The  legislature  moreover  was 
specifically  vested  with  the  power  to  erect 
courts.  In  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  the  possession  of  a  consi(leral)le 
amount  of  land  was  a  necessary  qualification 
for  oflice.  Periiaps  unique  in  the  history  of 
taxation  in  the  United  States  was  the  inclu- 
sion in  the  constitution  of  1796  of  a  provision 
which  limited  tlie  taxation  of  land  to  a  specific 
tax  upon  tlie  hundred  acres,  without  regard 
to  location.  This  provision,  favorable  to  the 
sjM'culators  in  land,  aroused  an  increasing  dis- 
apjiroval.  There  was  also  dissatisfaction  with 
the  judiciary  and  some  demand  for  a  wider 
sulfrage.  The  pursuits  of  the  state  were  from 
the  first  predominantly  agricultural.  County 
gov«'rnnient  was  in  tlie  hands  of  justices  of 
the  peace  ajqiointed  by  the  legislatures  and 
commissioncfi  liy  tlie  governor.  There  was  a 
long  standing  (luarrel  with  Nortli  ("arolina 
over  the  granting  of  titles  to  Ian<l8.  which  in- 
volved  also  llie   riglits  of  the    Cnited    States. 

Constitution  of  1834.     The  new  constitution, 
Hilopted  by  a  convention  in   IS.'U,  exhibited  ini- 
[Miitiint  clianges.     The  supreme  court  was  con- 
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stitutionally  established,  but  popular  election 
of  its  judges  was  uot  attained  until  1S53. 
The  sutTrage  was  now  deliberately  limited  to 
white  men,  but  without  the  requirement  of  a 
freehold.  The  property  qualilieations  for  gov- 
ernor, senators  and  representatives  were  re- 
moved. The  obnoxious  clause  as  to  land  taxa- 
tion was  eliminated,  and  the  way  paved  for  a 
general  property  tax.  Encouragement  was 
pledged  to  education  and  to  internal  improve- 
ment. Both  county  justices  and  sheritls  were 
to  be  popularly  elected. 

Party  Controversies:  Secession. — Politics  ran 
higli.  The  state  was  the  battleground  of  con- 
Uicting  southern  and  western  tendencies,  and 
the  middle  and  especially  the  western  part 
gradually  drew  closer,  both  in  finance  and  in 
politics,  to  the  cotton  states.  Slavery  pre- 
vailed, but  East  Tennessee  was  the  home  of  a 
strong  anti-slaverj-  sentiment.  Nullification 
(see)  was  disapproved  and  devotion  to  the 
Union  was  professed  by  both  Whigs  and  Demo- 


as  governor,  were  the  disfranchisement  of  prac- 
tically all  who  had  not  been  consistent  union- 
ists, and  the  domination  of  the  slate  by  East 
Tennessee.  The  first  attempt  at  federal  recog- 
nition of  the  civil  government  failed  through 
entanglement  with  the  conllict  between  the 
presidential  and  tlic  congressional  plans  of  re- 
construction. However,  on  the  ratification  by 
the  Brownlow  rcginve  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment (see)  to  the  Federal  Constitution,  Con- 
gress, on  July  1,  1S66,  admitted  to  their  seats 
the  unionist  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
Tennessee. 

Constitution  of  1870. — Later,  out  of  a  split 
which  developed  in  the  radical  ranks,  through 
the  election  of  Brownlow  to  the  Senate,  came 
the  opportunity  for  the  Democrats  to  regain 
control  of  the  government  and  to  remove 
the  discriminations  against  former  Confeder- 
ates. Under  these  auspices  a  convention  as- 
sembled in  1870  to  frame  and  submit  to  the 
voters  a  new  constitution.    Negro  suffrage  was 
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crats,  which  parties,  from  the  time  of  Van 
Buren  until  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War,  were 
closely  matched. 

As  the  Whig  party  broke  up,  the  elections 
of  1857  and  1859  went  to  the  Democrats.  Gov- 
ernor Isham  G.  Harris  strongly  sympathized 
with  the  secessionist  movement.  This  course 
was  at  first  not  approved  by  the  electorate. 
In  1860  a  proposal  for  a  convention  was  de- 
feated. But  after  the  attack  on  Sumter,  party 
lines  were  obliterated  and  "separation"  w^as 
carried  over  '"no  separation"  by  a  vote  of  ap- 
proximately 105,000  to  47,000.*  Of  the  latter 
vote,  33,000  came  from  East  Tennessee  where 
Andrew  Johnson  was  a  tower  of  strength,  and 
where  now  the  people,  firmly  attached  to  the 
Union,  gravely  considered  the  erection  of  a 
new  and  separate  state. 

Reconstruction. — In  1862,  after  Union  vic- 
tories, Andrew  Johnson  was  appointed  military 
governor  by  President  Lincoln,  and  the  Union- 
ists sought  the  restoration  of  Tennessee  to  her 
place  in  the  National  Government.  In  1865  a 
convention,  irregularly  assembled,  abolished 
slavery,  declared  the  nullity  of  secession,  and 
vested  the  legislature  with  power  to  fix  the 
terms  of  suffrage.  The  results  under  William 
G.    ("Parson")    Brownlow,  Johnson's  successor 
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retained.      Otherwise,   changes   in  the  form  of 
government   were    surprisingly    moderate. 

Party  Conditions. — Since  the  restoration  of 
1870,  the  Democratic  party  has  been,  with  im- 
portant exceptions,  predominant  in  the  polit- 
ical control  of  the  government.  Through  strife 
between  Democratic  factions  over  a  just  set- 
tlement of  the  enormous  state  debt,  a  Repub'- 
lican  governor  was  elected  in  1880.  Again,  from 
1890  to  1895  the  People's  party  helped  divide 
the  Democrats;  and  in  1894  the  Republican 
candidate  had  upon  the  face  of  the  returns 
a  small  plurality.  The  Democratic  candidate, 
however,  contested  the  election  before  the  legis- 
lature, with  success.  Recently  the  Democratic 
party  again  split  over  the  issue  of  state  wide 
prohibition.  This  quarrel,  together  with  strong 
personal  rivalries,  resulted  in  a  fusion  be- 
tween the  Republicans  and  the  prohibition 
Democrats,  and  in  the  election  in  1910  of  a  Re- 
publican governor,  since  reelected.  But  the 
vote  of  the  state  in  federal  elections — though 
often  by  very  moderate  majorities — has  been 
uniformly  Democratic. 

Present  Constitution. — The  present  constitu- 
tion of  Tennessee  provides  for  its  own  amend- 
ment by  the  action  of  successive  legislatures 
(a  two-thirds  vote  being  required  in  the  sec- 
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ond  legislature)  -vrith  a  referendum,  but  for- 
bids the  proposal  of  amendments  oftener  than 
once  in  six  years.  The  legislature  may,  how- 
ever, at  any  time  submit  to  popular  vote  the 
calling  of  a  convention  to  alter  the  constitu- 
tion. In  spite  of  agitation  at  various  times,  no 
change  has  been  made  since  1870. 

The  plan  of  representation  in  the  assembly 
(bicameral,  elected  for  two  years)  provides  for 
the  apportionment  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives among  counties  or  districts  according  to 
the  number  of  qualified  voters,  with  some  tech- 
nical limitations  upon  tlie  application  of  this 
principle.  The  existence  of  "tloater"  districts 
for  representatives  gives  added  opportunity  for 
gerrymandering.  The  governor  is  elected  for 
two  years.  He  has  (only  since  1870)  a  veto 
which  may  be  overriden  by  a  majority  of  those 
elected  to  each  house.  The  governor  may  call 
out  the  militia  only  upon  the  declaration  of 
the  assembly  that  the  public  safety  requires 
it:  but  practical  necessity  has  led  to  a  pal- 
pably evasive  statute  creating  the  "state  guard" 
for  "purely  domestic  purposes,"  an  "army  of 
Tennessee"  under  the  governor's  control.  Tlie 
judges  are  elected  by  the  people  for  eiglit 
years.  The  supreme  court  chooses  the  "attor- 
ney general  and  reporter"  and  elects  its  clerks. 
In  the  lower  courts,  equity  cases  come  before 
cliancellors,  each  of  wiiom  appoints  a  clerk  and 
master,  while  other  clerks  of  courts  are  elect- 
ed. The  legislature  is  given  power  to  vest 
such  powers  in  the  courts  as  to  private  or  local 
affairs  as  may  be  deemed  expedient. 

Local  government  is  based  upon  the  county. 
The  provisions  for  tlie  division  or  erection  of 
counties  (originating  in  17!)G)  are  very  de- 
tailed. Counties  are  divided  into  districts,  in 
which  justices  of  the  peace  and  constables  are 
elected.  The  justices  elect  coroners  and  rang- 
ers. The  sheriff,  trustee  (treasurer)  and  regis- 
ter are  elected  by  the  people  of  the  county. 

No  corporation  may  be  erected  or  its  powers 
increased  or  diminislied  by  special  laws:  but 
general  lawH  for  this  purpose  may  be  altered 
or  repealed.  In  the  application  of  this,  evasion 
has  lieen  practised  by  the  use  of  factitious  gen- 
eral eliissifications  which  really  affect  only  a 
single  city  or  county.  The  credit  of  the  state 
may  not  be  loaned  f>r  given,  nor  may  the  state 
be  a  Mharehohh-r  in  any  bank,  association  or 
corporation.  The  credit  of  the  counties  and 
cities  may  be  givj-n  or  hiancd  only  upon  assent 
of  three-fourths  of  the  qnalilied  voters.  .All 
property  is  to  be  taxed,  and  the  suffrage  may 
Ik'  made  di'pendftit  upon  the  paynn-nt  of  n 
poll  fax.  The  phrasing  of  the  ehnises  as  to  the 
tiixation  of  property  has  made  difliciilt  the 
laying  of  speeial  assessments  and  has  other 
wise  stood  in  the  way  of  tax  reform.  The 
present  system  includes  a  general  property 
lax  Hii[ijdemeiite(l  by  taxes  on  pri\ilet.'es  an<l  on 
corporations,  anil  a  collateral  inheritanee  (ax. 
In  regard  to  legislation  it  may  he  noted  that 
the    election    laws    prtivide    f«ir   the   use   of    tin 


Australian  ballot  of  the  "Massachusetts"  type 
(see  Ballot)  in  the  larger  counties  only.  In 
recent  years  legislation  as  to  primary  elections 
has  made  some  advance  and  voluntary  primar- 
ies for  the  direct  nomination  of  United  States 
Senators  have  occasionally  been  employed. 
State  wide  prohibition  exists  by  law,  but  en- 
forcement is  dillicult  through  the  lack  of  sup- 
port in  the  cities.  The  educational  system  has 
recently  made  great  advance  and  improvements 
in  the  laws  as  to  employer's  liability  and  child 
labor  have  been  agitated. 

There  is  a  rising  demand  for  general  con- 
stitutional revision,  with  particular  emphasis 
upon  the  unsatisfactoriness  of  the  county 
courts,  the  evils  of  the  fee  system  for  county 
ollicers,  the  inequalities  and  difficulties  of  taxa- 
tion, the  interference  of  the  assembly  in  local 
matters,  and  the  lack  of  centralization  in  ad- 
ministration. 

Population. — In  1790  the  population  of  the 
state  was  3.5,691;  in  1800,  105.602;  in  1860, 
1,109,801;  in  1870,  1,258,520;  in  1900,  2,020,- 
616;    in   1910,   2,184,789. 

See  Constitutions,  State,  Characteristics 
OF:  State  Gox^ernments,  Ciiakacteristics  of. 

References:  J.  W.  Caldwell,  Studies  in  the 
Cotistitutional  Hi^t.  of  Tennessee  (2d  ed., 
1907 )  ;  E.  T.  Sanford,  "The  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  1776"  in  Tennessee  Bar  Association, 
Proceedings  (1896)  :  J.  Phelan.  Hist,  of  Tennes- 
see (1888);  W.  R.  Garrett  and  A.  V.  Good- 
pasture. Hist,  of  Tennessee  (1900)  ;  G.  F.  Mil- 
ton, Constitution  of  Tcnn-essce,  Considered 
until  Reference  to  the  Constitution  of  other 
States  (1897)  ;  R.  E.  Manogue,  ^Vhy  Tennessee 
\eeds  a  New  Constitution  (1897)  ;  F.  N. 
Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
(1909),  VI,   3408-3473. 

St.  George  L.  Sioussat. 

TENNIS  CABINET.  A  term  applied  by  the 
newspaper  press  to  the  personal  friends  of 
President  Roosevelt,  some  of  whom  played 
tennis  with  him,  and  with  whom  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  had  special  confidential  rela- 
tions, even  to  the  extent  of  conference  on  im- 
j)<)rtant  public  questions.  0.  C.  H. 

TENURE  OF  OFFICE.  All  elective  officers 
are  chosen  for  a  detinite  term  fixed  by  law.  and 
arc  in  general  irremovable  except  for  gr.ave 
offenses  which  would  justify  impeachment  or 
removal  through  executive  action.  I'sually  the 
law  imposes  no  limit  upon  reelection.  Ap- 
pointive officers  may  be  chosen  to  serve:  (a) 
(luring  good  behavior,  in  which  case  the  ap- 
pointing power  cannot  remove  thi-m;  or  (b)" 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  appointing  power; 
or  ((•)  for  a  delinite  term  fixed  l)y  law.  The 
actual  hold  whicli  an  officer  has  on  his  off'co 
is  affected  by  several  factors:  (1)  The 
jiroteetion  afforded  by  the  law  is  of  varying 
efficiency.  Officers  elected  for  a  <lefinite  term 
arc  geiH-rally  secure  during  that  term,  but  at- 
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Muiits  to  protoet  apiiuintivc'  ollicors  from  ro- 
loval  by  the  power  that  appointod  thorn  have 
sually  failed.  (2)  The  fact  that  practically 
11  otlicers  in  the  United  States  receive  a  sal- 
ry  has  created  a  class,  now  comprising  several 
undred  thousand  persons,  to  whom  political 
ctivity  and  office-holding  are  the  chief  means 
f  livelihood.  Among  these  persons  the  com- 
etition  for  office  is  strong  and  leads  to  fre- 
uent  changes.  (3)  Those  in  power  try  to 
trengthen  themselves  by  means  of  the  pat- 
jnage  at  their  disposal.  In  spite  of  the  in- 
reasing  strength  of  the  merit  system  (sec), 
le  power  of  appointment  is  still  largely  used 
)r  promoting  political  fortunes.  In  order  to 
lake  the  weapon  effective,  as  large  a  number 
f  persons  as  possible  must  be  given  appoint- 
lents,  even  if  for  but  a  brief  term,  and  this 
ecessitates  frequent  changes.  (4)  The  prin- 
iple  of  rotation  (sec)  in  office  still  finds  wide 
cceptance.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  fact 
lat  a  man  has  held  an  office  for  one  or  two 
^rms  is  sufficient  reason  for  expecting  him  to 
lake  way  for  some  one  else.  This  is  espec- 
lUy  true  of  officers  representing  districts 
hich  comprise  two  or  more  tow'ns  or  counties, 
ocal  leaders  make  more  or  less  open  bargains 
s  to  the  order  in  which  they  will  enjoy  a 
articular  office.  It  is  this  principle  of  rotation 
1  office  which  leads  Mr.  Bryce  to  remark, 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  of  an  ambitious  Con- 
ressman,  for  the  chances  are  almost  oven  that 
e  will  lose  his  seat  at  the  next  election"  {see 
ONGREss ;  House  of  Representatives  ) .  ( 5 ) 
'arious  customs  which  have  almost  the  force 
f  law  have  an  important  bearing  on  certain 
fficors'  tenure.  Thus  Vv'ashington  established 
he  precedent  which  limits  the  President  to 
wo  terms,  and  a  similar  custom  obtains  with 
eference  to  the  governors  in  several  states. 
!y  custom,  also,  the  members  of  the  Cabinet 
see)  resign  when  the  President  who  appointed 
hem  goes  out  of  office.  In  several  states  a 
Lidge  who  has  served  satisfactorily  is  reelected 
ithout  opposition:  in  Massachusetts  the  high- 
r  state  officers  except  the  governor  and  lieu- 
enant -governor  are  usually  unopposed  for  their 
arty's  nomination  so  long  as  they  care  to 
crve.  (6)  The  recall  (see),  now  being  widely 
dopted,  has  not  yet  been  tested  sufficiently  to 
etermine  what  its  effect  will  be  on  official 
enure.  Its  mere  existence,  bowev'er,  is  notice 
0  the  office  holder  that  a  change  in  public 
entiment,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  may 
ring  his  official  career  to  an  abrupt  end.  See 
'ensions:  Removal  of  Public  Officials; 
Ietiremext  of  Judces;  Rotation  in  Office-, 
"erms  of  Public  Officers.  References:  J. 
Jryce,  Am.  Commoniiyalth  (4th  ed..  IDIO),  II, 
h.  Ivii,  bcv;  A.  B.  Hart,  Actual  Government 
rev.  ed.,  1908),  285-288:  F.  J.  Goodnow, 
'omparative  Admivistrafire  Lair  (1807),  II, 
5k.  IV,  ch.  vi;  F.  W.  WHiitridge,  "Rotation  in 
)ffice"  in  Pol.  8ci.  Quart.,  IV  (1889),  279. 
Lawrence  B.   Evans. 


TENURE  OF  OFFICE  ACT.     By  an  act  of 

May  15,  1S20,  Congress  provided  that  certain 
officers,  such  as  district  attorneys  and  col- 
lectors of  customs,  should  be  ajipointed  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  The  title.  Tenure  of  Office 
Act,  is  commonly  applied,  however,  to  the  act 
passed  in  1867.  The  bill,  after  passing  Con- 
gross,  w'as  vetoed  by  President  Johnson  (sec), 
but  was  passed  over  his  veto,  March  2.  It  pro- 
vided that  any  person  holding  any  civil  olfice 
to  which  he  had  been  appointed  with  tlie  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  was  to  hold  office 
until  a  successor  was  in  like  manner  appointed; 
that  members  of  the  Cabinet  wore  to  hold  their 
office  during  the  term  of  the  President  appoint- 
ing them  and  one  month  thereafter;  that  when 
any  officer  thus  appointod,  except  judges,  should 
during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  be  shown  to 
the  President  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct  or  in- 
capable of  performing  his  duties,  tlie  President 
might  suspend  such  officer  and  designate  an- 
other person  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate  and 
until  the  Senate  should  act  upon  the  case;  that 
the  Senate  might  concur  in  such  suspensions 
or  refuse  to  concur,  and  in  case  of  refusal  the 
suspended  officers  should  immediately  resume 
the  functions  of  the  office.  The  act  also  in- 
cluded other  provisions  of  less  importance.  It 
was  intended  as  a  means  of  curbing  the  power 
of  President  Johnson,  and  his  disregard  of  the 
act  by  the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton  was 
one  of  the  grounds  given  for  impeaching  the 
President.  The  act  was  materially  altered  in 
1869,  and  large  portions  of  it  were  repealed 
in  1887.  See  Impeachment;  Tenure  of  Of- 
fice; Terms  of  Public  Officers.  References: 
Statutes  at  Large,  III,  582,  XIV,  430,  XVI,  6, 
XXIV,  '500.  A.  C.  McL. 

TERMS  OF  PUBLIC  OFFICERS.  General 
and  ,  Historical. — American  constitvitional  and 
adminstrative  law  provides  for  definite  terms 
for  all  elective  officials.  Appointive  officers  are 
usually  commissioned  for  definite  terms,  if  the 
position  is  important,  but  many  of  the  lesser 
officers  are  appointed  for  indefinite  periods; 
for  example — during  the  pleasure  of  the  ap- 
pointing power,  for  the  balance  of  the  term 
of  the  appointing  official,  or  until  a  successor 
is  appointed.  Terms  are  almost  invariably 
short,  for  the  historical  and  practical  reason 
that  frequent  elections  give  opportunity  for 
popular  control  of  officials,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  American  democracy  of  the 
nineteenth  century  insisted  upon  rapid  rota- 
tion in  office  (see).  In  colonial  times  the  peo- 
ple showed  their  attachment  to  the  short  term 
by  choosing  for  one  year  practically  all  officials 
whose  terms  they  could  control.  Colonial  offi- 
cials who  were  selected  by  English  representa- 
tives, including  most  of  the  colonial  governors 
and  judges,  held  office  during  the  pleasure  of 
the  appointive  power.  ^^lien  the  colonies 
separated  from  Great  Britain,  the  short  term 
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TERMS    OF    STATE   AND    LOCAL    OFFICIALS    are  most  common  for  governor,  four  years  has 


(Ye^rs) 
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'  «;ood   behavior. 

'  tntll   70  years  of  age. 

•Until   removed    l>y    legislature. 

Was  continued  for  menil)ers  of  the  lower  house 
of  the  legislature,  and  one  year  was  the  term 
for  six  of  tlie  ten  senates  and  for  all  hut  tliree 
of  the  thirte<>n  governors.  Judges  were  usually 
selected  for  good  hehavior.  In  the  period  from 
the  Revolutionary  War  to  the  War  for  the 
T'nion,  jtidg<'H  were  hrought  under  the  rule  that 
democracy  deniainled  short  ferms.  hut  the  short 
terms  for  the  legislators  gave  place  to  longer 
terms  for  senators,  although  in  1S.">0  four 
states  still  elected  their  senators  annually,  and 
one  half  of  the  states  had  annual  elections  of 
n-presentatives.  In  that  year,  om-third  of  the 
states  chose  their  governors  for  a  four  year 
term. 

Terms  at  Present.  An  «'xaminali(in  of  the 
taldes  iielow  shows  that  the  reaction  against 
very  short  terms  for  state  olTicials  did  not  cease 
with  the  Civil   War,  for  now  four  year  terms 


become  the  rule  for  senators,  and  almost  with- 
out exception  two  years  is  the  term  of  members 
of  the  lower  house.  Terms  for  state  judges  and 
for  county  oflicers  are  longer  than  they  were  a 
half  century  ago,  while  for  city  officials  longer 
terms  have  been  looked  upon  with  greater 
favor  during  recent  years,  four  years  being 
more  common  than  two  years  in  the  larger 
cities,  except  for  the  office  of  mayor.  Appoint- 
ive state  and  local  officers  usually  have  the 
same  term  as  the  official  by  whom  they  were 
chosen,  although  their  commissions  frequently 
do  not  state  their  term  of  office.  The  terms 
of  most  national  officials  have  remained  un- 
changed since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
The  four  years'  term  for  the  President,  then 
considered  dangerously  long,  is  now  the  or- 
dinary term  of  the  state  governors.  The  na- 
tional Senators  have  now,  as  then,  the  longest 
legislative  term,  six  years.  The  national  Repre- 
sentatives are  chosen  for  two  years.  National 
judges  are  appointed  for  good  behavior  (the 
only  national  appointive  officials  whose  terms 
are  prescribed  by  the  Constitution),  their  long 
term  making  them  more  independent  than  the 
state  judges.  Foreign  representatives,  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  and  other  national  appoint- 
ive political  officers  hold  their  positions  for  in- 
definite terms  unless  the  statute  creating  the 
office  states  the  term.  The  actual  tenure  of 
these  officials  and  of  state  and  locally  appointed 
officers  depend  on  the  power  of  removal  vested 
in  the  chief  executive. 

See  Appoixtmexts  to  Office;  Civil  Serv- 
ice; Inferior  Officers;  Office;  Officers. 
Military  and  Naval:  Removal  of  Pubuc 
OFFiciArs;  Texure  of  Office. 

References:  R.  L.  Ashley,  Aw.  Federal  State 
(rev.  ed.,  1011),  610-616;  F.  N.  Thorpe.  Von- 
stitufional  Hist,  of  Am.  People  (1898),  II, 
409-121.  R.  L,  Ashley. 

TERRITORIAL  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  WITHIN  THE  STATES. 
The  United  States  has  full  jurisdiction  witliin 
tlie  states  with  reference  to  all  matters  of 
federal  concern.  Over  certain  areas  within  the 
states  it  lias,  however,  exclusive  political  au- 
thority. This  is  provided  for  in  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  wliicli,  after  granting  to  Con- 
gress exclusive  legislative  authority  in  all 
cases  whatsoever  in  the  district  to  he  select- 
<■(!  as  tin-  seat  of  the  national  Government,  ijor? 
on   to  declare   that   it  shall 

exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchnwd 
liy  the  consent  of  the  Leglslnttire  of  Ihe  State 
In  which  the  same  shnll  he.  for  the  eri'ctjon  of 
forts.  ni:igii7.lnes.  arsenals,  (lockvards.  and  other 
needful   buildings   (Art.  I.  Sec.  vill.  H  17). 

The  exclusive  political  jurisdiction  thus  pro- 
vided for  is  to  he  clearly  distinguished  from 
the  proprietary  rights  which  the  Federal  (Jov- 
ornment  may  have  over  lands  purchased  by  it  or 
obtained  by  the  right  of  eminent  domain    (see) 
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•ithout  the  consent  of  the  state  wherein  they 
re  situated  beinji  asked  or  given.  Siu'li  himls 
eing  the  property  of  the  United  States  may 
ot  "be  taxed  by  the  states,  nor  may  the  use 
f  them  or  of  the  bui Mings  erected  upon  tliem 
e  in  any  way  so  cuntroUod  by  tlie  states  as 

0  interfere  with  the  public  purpose  for  which 
hey  are  held  and  empU)yed  by  tlie  Federal 
;overnraent.  But  in  all  other  respects  the 
•olitical  authority  over  them  by  the  states 
.ithiu  which  they  are  situated  is  compTete. 
'he  writs  of  the  state  courts  may  be  served  in 
r  upon  them,  and  acts  committed  therein  or 
hereupon  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  state 
.re  oflenses  against  the  peace  of  that  state 
.nd  may  be  punished  as  such.  \Yhere,  however, 
he  unipialitied  consent  of  the  state  has  been 
.btained  the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  state 
3  completely  ousted,   and  the  federal  author- 

■tv  exclusive.     It  would  seem,  however,  that  a 

i.tate   may   qualify    its   consent   to   the   taking 

nto  poss'ession  by  the  Federal  Government  of 

1  racts  of  land  situated  within  its  borders,  and 
nay  reserve  to  itself  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
vith  reference  to  specific  matters. 

The  general  extent  and  character  of  the 
"ederal  jurisdiction  over  these  interstate  areas 
s  discussed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  cases 
}f  Fort  Leavenworth  R.  R.  Co.  vs.  Lowe  (114 
U.  S.  525),  Kohl  vs.  United  States  (91  U.  S. 
J67),    and   Van    Brocklin    vs.   Tennessee    (117 

U.  S.  151). 

Whether  the  Federal  Government  may,  by 
in  exercise  of  its  rights  of  eminent  domain, 
take  for  its  own  use  property  already  employed 
for  a  public  purpose  by  a  state,  may  be  doubted. 
It  would,  however,  seem  certain  that  the  court 


would   permit   this   to   be   done   only    in   cases 
where  the  federal  nwd  is  imperative,  and  one 
that  may  be  met  only  by  the  appropriation  of 
that   particular   piece   of   property.      Such    an 
occasion  has  never  arisen  and  the  probability 
of  its  ever  arising  in  the  future  is   not  great. 
With    reference   to    the    jurisdiction    of    the 
United  States  within  the  states  a  word  needs 
to  be  said  regarding  the  status  of  the  Indians. 
Primarily  the  federal  authority  over  these  de- 
pendent peoples  is  personal  rather  than  terri- 
torial,   but    where    delinite    areas,    known    as 
reservations,   are   set   aside   for   occupancy   by 
the   Indians,  the  federal  jurisdiction    is   terri- 
torial and  exclusive   (Worcester  vs.  Georgia,  6 
Peters  515).     But   it   is   to   be   repeated   that 
the  federal  authority  follows  the  Indians  every- 
where outside  of  these  reservations,  and  within 
the  United  States.    Thus  it  has  been  held  that 
Congress  has  the  power  to  forbid  the  sale  of 
liquor    to    an   Indian    no    matter   where   he   is. 
"The  locality  of  the  traffic,"   it  was  declared, 
"can  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  power.     The 
right  to  exercise  it  with  reference  to  an  Indian 
tribe  or  any  person  who  is  a  member  of  such 
a  tribe,   is  absolute,  without  reference  to  the 
locality  of   the   traffic,   or   the   locality   of   the 
tribe,  or  of  the  member  of  the  tribe  with  whom 
it  is  carried  on"   (United  States  vs.  Holliday, 
3  Wallace  407 ) . 

See  Indian  Policy  of  United  States;  In- 
dian Reservations. 

References:  D.  K.  Watson,  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  (1910);  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Co7i- 
stitutional  Law  of  the  U.  S.  (1910);  T.  M. 
Cooley,  Principles  of  Constitutional  Law  (3d 
ed.;  i898);  102-104.      W.  W.  Willoughby. 
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Definition.— The  term  organized  territory  of 
tlie  United  States  is  applied  to  certain  divi- 
-ions  of  the  national  domain  which  have  been 
•jiven  a  form  of  partial  self-government  of  a 
d.-tinite  type.  They  are  distinguished  on  the 
one  hand'  from  the  "unorganized  territories," 
wliich  are  controlled  directly  by  the  federal 
b'^nslature  and  executive;  and  on  the  other 
1 1  and  from  those  other  dependencies  of  the 
I  iiited  States,  which,  although  possessing  an 
(organized  government,  do  not  conform  to  the 
accepted  territorial  type.  The  term  "terri- 
tories" is  sometimes  employed  to  include  all 
the  dependencies  of  the  United  States,  but 
used  without  qualification  it  normally  has 
Inference  to  the  organized  territories  and,  as 
iwually   understood,    it   also   implies    the    idea 

if  a  state  in  the  making. 

Present  Restriction  of  the  Term.— The  fed- 
iral  Union   is  jiow  in  large  measure  composed 


passed  into  statehood  in  1912,  were  the  last 
remaining  territories  organized  from  the  con- 
tiguous domain  of  the  United  States;  so  that 
the  Union  now  embraces  the  entire  continental 
territory  of  the  United  States  except  Alaska, 
which  is  an  organized  territory,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  which  had  indeed  for  a  brief 
period  (1871-1874)  a  territorial  form  of  gov- 
ernment, but  is  now  governed  under  acts  of 
Congress  through  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  President.  The  form  of  government  which 
has  come  to  be  known  as  territorial  now  exists 
only  in  Hawaii,  since  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  terri- 
tories, and  the  other  dependencies,  Tutuila, 
Guam,  the  Pacific  islands  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
remain   without   government   of    an   organized 

sort. 

Northwest  Territory.— The  first  definite  leg- 
islation   for    the    government    of    the    common 


of  states  which  have  come  up  from  the  terri-    territorial  possessions  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^ates   ^a^ 
torial  status.    New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  which    an  ordinance   drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
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which  was  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation  on  April  23,  1784,  but  never 
went  into  operation.  Instead,  on  July  13,  17^7, 
was  adopted  the  more  definite  territorial  in- 
strument, ""The  Ordinance  for  the  Government 
of  the  Territory  of  the  United  States  North- 
West  of  the  River  Ohio,"  which  laid  down  the 
fundamental  lines  on  which  tlie  government  of 
all  the  territories  since  that  time  has  been 
based  {sec  Obdi.naxce  of  1787).  The  Ordin- 
ance provided  first  for  a  temporary  government 
of  the  territory  through  a  governor,  a  secre- 
tary, and  three  judges  appointed  by  Congress, 
the  governor  and  judges  having  a  qualified 
legislative  power;  but  this  mode  was  to  give 
place,  as  soon  as  there  were  five  thousand  free 
male  inhabitants  of  full  age  in  the  territory,  to 
a  more  permanent  form  of  government,  which 
snould  include  a  house  of  representatives  and 
an  appointed  council.  At  this  stage  the  terri- 
tory might  send  a  representative  to  Congress, 
who  should  have  the  right  of  debating  but 
not  of  voting.  A  few  of  tlie  earlier  territories 
were  governed  for  a  time  by  the  first  method, 
but  the  majority  of  them  were  organized  at 
once  into  the  second,  the  legislative,  form.  The 
Ordinance  further  set  forth  as  the  fixed  policy 
of  the  nation  toward  its  dependent  territory 
the  promise  of  ultimate  admission  of  tlie  terri- 
tories into  full  fellowship  in  the  Union,  a  policy 
wliich  had  been  adopted  by  Congress  as  early 
as  October  10.  17S0.  The  Ordinance  contained 
two  otlier  notable  features:  (1)  a  bill  of 
rights  such  as  found  place  in  most  of  the 
state  constitutions  of  the  period;  (2)  a  pro- 
vision that  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  should  ever  exist  in  the  territory. 
Eventually  the  question  whether  Congress 
mifrlit  constitutionally  prohil)it  slavery  in  the 
territories  became  the  subject  of  great  political 
contests  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti- 
slavery  forces,  a  controversy  which  reached 
an  acute  stape  in  connection  with  the  Kansas- 
Nebraska  Bill    (srr). 

Under  the  Constitution.—  When  the  new  gov- 
ernment was  orf.'anize(l  under  the  Constitution, 
which  provided  only  in  general  terms  that  new 
states  mitrht  be  admitted  by  Congress  into 
the  Union,  and  that  Confrress  should  have 
power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or 
other  property  of  the  United  States  (.\rt.  TV. 
Sec.  iii.  *"*'  1.  2).  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
"adapt"  the  Ordinance  to  the  Constitution  by 
giving  to  the  President,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  S<-nate.  the  apjmintinjr  power 
which  had  previously  ropose<l  in  the  old  Con- 
press.  In  the  orirnni/ntion  of  the  earlier  terri- 
tories Congress  did  littb-  more,  so  far  ns  con- 
cerned the  general  scheme  of  government,  than 
merely  to  apply  the  Ordinance  bodily  to  the 
territory  or  Hubstantiallv  to  reimact  its  pro- 
visions. On  Mav  20.  1700.  for  instance.  Con- 
preRs  erented  "The  Territory  of  the  T'nitod 
States  South  of  the  Hiver  Ohio."  the  principal 


part  of  which  shortly  afterward  became  thi 
state  of  Tennessee,  applying  to  it  the  North 
west  Ordinance,  except  the  provision  concern- 
ing slavery,  an  exception  later  made  for  the 
other  territories  organized  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  national  domain.  During  half  a  century, 
in  fact,  Congress  was  working  out  the  details 
of  the  territorial  system ;  during  the  last  three 
quarters  of  a  century  the  system  has  been 
fairly  uniform  and  constant. 

Normal  Organization. — This  territorial  gov- 
ernment has  usually  consisted  of  a  governor,  a 
secretary,  a  legislature  of  two  houses,  and  a 
system  of  territorial  courts.  In  the  territories 
of  Orleans  (1804)  and  Florida  (1822)  author- 
ity was  at  first  vested  in  a  governor  and  a 
legislative  council  of  thirteen,  appointed  by 
the  President;  but  this  autocratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment shortly  gave  place  to  one  of  the 
normal  type.  The  governor  is  appointed  by 
the  President,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years  and  has 
much  the  same  powers  as  pertain  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  one  of  the  states.  That  is,  he  enforces 
the  laws,  may  grant  pardons  for  offenses 
against  the  laws  of  the  territory  and  reprieves 
for  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  until  the  decision  of  the  President  can 
be  made  known;  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
territorial  militia,  and  is  usually,  also,  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs.  He  has  the  veto 
power  over  legislation,  although  in  most  of  the 
territories  his  veto  may  be  overruled  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  The  principal 
duties  of  the  secretary,  who  is  similarly  ap- 
pointed, arc  to  keep  the  territorial  records  and 
transmit  copies  of  them  to  the  President  and 
to  certain  other  oflicials,  but  he  also  acts  as 
governor  in  case  of  the  iattcr's  death,  removal, 
or  other  necessary  absence. 

The  territorial  legislature  comprises  a  legis- 
lative council  and  a  house  of  representatives, 
both  (since  183G)  elected  by  the  qualified 
voters  of  the  territory  and  having  the  same 
qualifications  as  the  voters.  The  numbers  ooni- 
pusing  each  house  and  the  terms  for  which 
tliey  were  elected  have  varied  considerably 
from  time  to  time;  but  in  later  years  the  coun- 
cil has  been  limited,  in  most  of  the  territories, 
to  twelve  and  the  house  to  twenty-four  mem- 
bers, and  both  houses  are  elected  for  a  t^Ttn 
of  two  years.  The  legislature  is,  moreover, 
limited  to  biennial  sessions  of  a  duration  not 
('XceediiiLj  sixty  days. 

Functions  of  the  Territories. — The  legislative 
power  of  the  territory  extends  to  "all  rightful 
subjects  of  lefiislation  not  inconsistent  witli  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  I'nited  States" 
or  with  the  act  by  which  the  territory  is 
orjranized.  The  orjjanic  act  itself  usmilly  phu'.s 
certain  restrictions  \ipon  the  territorial  bgis 
lature.  and  these  restrictions  tend  to  become 
nu)re  numerous  and  more  specific.  For  ex- 
ample, there  are  limitations  upon  the  author 
ity  of  the  territory  to  contract  debts,  as  also 
20  " 
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upon  territorial  expoiulituros.  Furtliormoro 
any  act  of  tlie  territorial  legislature  is  siilijeet 
to  the  disapproval  of  Congress,  and  occasion- 
ally C'onjrress  has  exercised  this  power,  not- 
ably in  the  case  of  Utah.  Another  kind  of 
limitation  is  the  retention  by  Congress  of  con- 
trol over  the  Indian  reservations  within  the 
territorial   l)ouiularii'S. 

Make-up  of  the  Government. — The  qualifica- 
tions for  the  electoral  franchise  have  been  pre- 
scribed in  the  first  instance  by  the  organic 
act,  but  thereafter  subject  to  regulation  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  The  Nortluvest  Ordin- 
ance prescribed  rather  high  property  qualifi- 
cations both  for  office  holding  and  for  the 
suffrage;  but  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  these  restrictions  were  gradu- 
ally swept  away. 

The  judicial  system  of  the  territories  in- 
cludes a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  or  more  associate  justices  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  tlie  consent  of  the  Senate;  and  dis- 
trict courts,  composed  of  the  same  justices 
sitting  separately.  From  the  district  court  ap- 
peals lie  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  terri- 
tory and  from  the  latter  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
several  courts  is  in  the  main  left  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  territorial  legislature,  but 
jurisdiction  in  cases  arising  under  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  and 
appeals  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  terri- 
tory to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  are  regulated  by  Congress,  There  are 
also  a  prosecuting  attorney  and  a  marshal  for 
each  territory  appointed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  other  officers. 

Relation  to  the  Federal  Government. — The 
law  administered  is  both  federal  and  terri- 
torial. The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  the  organic  act  are  the  fundamental  laws 
for  the  territory,  and  in  general  all  laws  of 
the  United  States  not  locally  inapplicable  have 
been  declared  by  Congress  to  be  in  force  in 
the  territories.  This  declaration  that  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  States  apply 
to  the  territories  was  first  formally  made  in 
the  organic  act  for  New  Mexico  (1850)  and 
was  repeated  in  subsequent  organic  acts  as 
well  as  in  the  revised  statutes  of  1874. 
Whether  the  "Constitution  follows  the  flag" 
(see)  has  been  a  much  controverted  question, 
but  in  the  famous  "Insular  Cases"  (see),  which 
concerned  the  acquisitions  as  a  result  of  the 
war  with  Spain,  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  to  new 
territory  unless  formally  extended  to  it  by 
Congress. 

As  the  territorial  government  rests  entirely 
upon  congressional  enactment  the  territories 
have  no  share  in  the  Federal  Government  be- 
yond the  representation  of  each  territory  in 
Congress  by  one  delegate,  who,  although  he  is 
granted  most  of  the  other  privileges  of  mem- 


bers of  Congress,  does  not  have  the  right  of 
voting.  On  the  other  hand  the  cost  of  terri- 
torial administration  is  borne  by  the  Federal 
(iovernment. 

Hawaii. — The  government  provided  for  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  by  the  act  of  April  30,  1900, 
wliicli  created  the  territorv  of  Hawaii  and  ex- 
tended to  it  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
I'nited  States,  differs  in  some  particulars  from 
that  which  prevailed  in  the  continental  terri- 
tories. The  governor  and  the  secretarj-,  each 
appointed  by  the  President  for  a  term  of  four 
years,  must  be  citizens  of  tiie  territory,  a  quali- 
fication which  had  not  hitherto  been  requisite. 
The  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  called  the 
senate,  is  composed  of  fifteen  members  elected 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  the  lower,  or 
house  of  representatives,  of  thirty  members 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  senator- 
ial elections  are  arranged  in  such  a  way  that 
the  terms  of  only  half  the  members  (accurate- 
ly seven  or  eight,  as  the  case  might  be)  expire 
at  one  time.  Senators  must,  moreover,  be 
thirty  years  of  age  and  members  of  the  house 
twenty-five,  and  both  must  have  resided  in 
tlie  territory  three  years. 

The  right  of  suffrage  in  Hawaii  is  more  defin- 
itely regulated  by  Congress  than  was  usual  in 
the  continental  territories.  Among  the  qualifi- 
cations required  is  the  ability  to  speak,  read, 
and  write  either  the  English  or  the  Hawaiian 
language.  The  administrative  system  is  also 
explicitly  determined  by  Congress,  although  the 
principal  administrative  ofllcers  are  appointed 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  governor,  with  the 
consent  of  the  territorial  senate.  The  territory 
has  its  delegate  in  Congress,  as  had  the  other 
territories,  and  its  judicial  system  is  also  es- 
sentially the  same.  Of  local  self-government 
there  is  practically  none,  a  condition  inherited 
from  the  highly  centralized  monarchy  and  not 
yet  altered. 

Change  to  Statehood. — There  are  two  modes 
by  which  territories  liave  become  states.  In 
several  instances  the  territory  has  adopted  a 
constitution  and  applied  to  Congress  for  ad- 
mission; but  the  more  usual  method  has  been 
for  Congress  to  take  the  initial  step  and  pass 
an  "enabling  act"  authorizing  the  territory  to 
form  a  constitution  and  prescribing  provisions 
which  the  constitution  must  contain.  Whether 
a  state  after  its  admission  may  violate  these 
conditions  remains  an  unsettled  question.  The 
time  and  the  conditions  of  admission  are  never- 
theless absolutely  in  the  power  of  Congress  to 
determine.  In  theory  a  territory  is  entitled 
to  become  a  state  when  its  population  equals 
that  of  an  average  congressional  district,  but 
for  political  and  other  reasons  this  principle 
has  been  honored  almost  as  much  in  the  breach 
as  in  the  observance.  Despite,  however,  any 
derelictions  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  policy  of  regarding  a  territory  as 
merely  in  the  preparation  to  become  a  state, 
and    therefore    to    be    trained    for    statehood 
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through  the  largest  measure  of  sclf-govorn- 
luent  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  terri- 
tory as  well  as  of  the  nation,  lies  at  the  foun- 
dation of  national  history.  As  regards  most 
or  all  of  the  present  dependencies  political 
education  is  still  an  essential  feature  of  the 
national  policy,  but  the  principle  of  ultimate 
admission  to  tlie  Union  is  at  the  present  time 
in  abeyance. 

See  Tkkritory.  Acquired,  Status  of;  Ter- 
ritory, CO.S'STITUTIOXAL  QUESTIONS  OF;  TEHtRI- 
TORY    Souni    OF   THE   OlIIO. 
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Original  Territory. — The  status  of  newly  ac- 
quired territory  and  of  its  inhabitants  lias  been 
a  subject  of  discussion  from  the  early  days  of 
the  government,  and  has  been  only  partially 
settled  by  recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  status  of  the  land  west  of  the  Alle- 
ghanios  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the 
Constitution  was  determined  by  the  Ordinance 
of  1787  (see),  which  provided  that  it  should 
"forever  remain  a  part  of  this  confederacy  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  subject  to  the 
articles  of  confederation  .  .  .  and  to  all 
the  acts  and  ordinances  of  .  .  .  Congress"; 
and  that  it  should  eventually  be  admitted  into 
tlie  Union  as  states.  Tliese  territories  were 
thus  clearly  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  States.  Therefore  the  revenue  clauses 
of  the  Constitution  which  provide  that  "all 
duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
tliroiigliout  (be  United  States."  legally  ai>plicd 
to  tliem :  although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
ten  years  after  the  tariff  act  of  1780  before 
Congress  arranged  for  the  collection  of  duties 
in  the  Northwest  Territory.  The  ordinance 
specifically  granted  the  inhabitants  the  rights 
which,  for  tlie  most  part,  are  enumerat<'d  in 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution. 

Louisiana.  The  tn-nty  of  1803  which 
stipulated  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  jire- 
ripitated  an  earnost  debate  in  Congress  over 
the  whole  rpiestion  of  the  relation  of  the  T'nited 
.States  to  new  territory,  it  centered  upon  the 
third  section  of  the  treaty: 

The  InbnMtnntH  of  the  eeded  forrltnry  sliiill  ho 
lnrorporntr.fl  In  the  I'nlon  of  tin-  I'nlt>d  Stntos, 
nnd  ndmllf'-d  n«  noon  n«  poMslhle.  ncrorilhu:  to  tho 
nrlnrlpl'N  "^  "'e  Pfdernl  Con^f If ntlon.  to  ||io  rn- 
Jovment  of  nil  tho  rli:l.f«.  n<lviMilni:.s  iiikI  liii- 
niiinlt)e<<    of   elllzetlM    "f    the    T'nite'l    Sillies, 

Tlio  extreme  Federnlists  maintained  tliat  the 
President  and    Senate   could    actpiire  territory 


by  treaty,  and  that  Congress  could  legislate 
for  it  as  for  a  conquered  province;  but  that 
neither  the  treaty  power  nor  Congress  could 
admit  such  territory  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  United  States.  The  Republicans  regarded 
Louisiana  as  a  territory  to  be  governed  by 
that  clause  of  the   Constitution  which  states: 

Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  rogulutious  respect in^ 
the  t(>rritory  or  otbor  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States. 

They  pointed  out  that  the  treaty  itself  did 
not  grant  full  incorporation  into  the  L^nion 
of  states,  but  only  made  a  promise  which  Con- 
gress was  morally  bound  to  fulfill  in  due 
season. 

Congress  leg^islated  for  the  cession  upon  the 
evident  theory  that  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  necessarily  all  apply  to 
Louisiana.  It  sanctioned  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  which  gave  Spanish  and  French  ships 
preferential  tarilT  rates  in  Louisiana  ports; 
and  denied  the  right  of  jury  trial  in  cases 
where  the  Constitution,  had  it  been  entirely  in 
force,  would  have  granted  it.  The  inhabitants, 
were  at  first  given  no  share  in  the  government, 
but  were  placed  under  the  practically  un- 
limited power  of  officers  appointed  by  the 
President.  In  1805  the  rights  and  privileges 
secured  by  the  Ordinance  of  1787  were  extended 
to  the  territory  of  Orleans,  which  was  ad- 
mitted as  the  state  of  Louisiana  in  1812. 

The  r<>maiiider  of  the  Louisiana  purchase  was 
at  first  administered  solely  by  appointed  offi- 
cials, and  not  until  1812  did  Congress  extend 
to  it  tlie  bill  of  rights  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787.  In  1820.  Missouri,  a  jiart  of  the  Ixiuisi- 
aiia  purchase,  claimed  the  right  of  admission 
as  a  state  because  of  tlfe  |)roiiiise  of  (lie  treaty 
I  of  1803.  and  insisted  that  any  anti-slavery 
provision,    which    would    place    it    under    a    re- 
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striction  to  which  the  other  states  wore  not 
subjeei,  wouUl  be  an  infringement  of  the  spirit 
of  the  treat)',  wiiich  guaranteed  admission 
"according  to  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Constitution." 

Florida. — Florida  was  treated  substantially 
like  Louisiana.  The  treaty  of  1819  witli 
Spain  stated: 

The  inhabitants  .  .  ,  shall  be  Incorporated  in 
the  T'nion  of  tbe  United  States  as  soon  as  may  be 
consistent  with  tlio  principles  of  tbe  I'V'deral  Con- 
stitution, and  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  privileges,  rijihts  and  immunities  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States. 

Before  this  treaty  went  into  effect  a  motion 
was  made  in  Congress  declaring  that  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  applied  to  the 
territory,  but  this  was  voted  down  on  the 
ground  that  the  constitutional  provisions  were 
made  applicable  to  newly  acquired  territory 
only  by  vote  of  Congress. 

When  General  Jackson,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed governor  with  practically  absolute 
power,  imprisoned  three  Spanish  officials,  the 
local  federal  judge  issued  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  for  their  release.  Jackson  refused  to 
honor  this,  for  the  reason  that  Congress  had 
not  extended  the  Constitution  and  the  laws 
to  Florida;  and  he  was  sustained  by  Secretary 
John    Quincy    Adams    and    President    Monroe. 

This  arbitrary  government  did  not  continue 
long;  in  1822  Congress  extended  to  the  terri- 
tory a  number  of  United  States  laws  and  a 
short  bill  of  rights.  In  1838  the  inhabitants 
drew  up  a  constitution  and  demanded  "ad- 
mission into  the  Union  as  one  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ...  by  virtue  of  the 
treaty"  of  1819.  They  were  not  admitted,  how- 
ever, until  1845. 

Some  of  the  questions  relating  to  the  status 
of  Louisiana  and  Florida  were  soon  settled 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  Marshall  decided 
(Sere  vs.  Pitot,  1810,  6  Cranch  332;  and  Am. 
Insurance  Co.  vs.  Canter,  1828,  1  Peters  511)  : 

(1)  That  the  United  States  had  the  right  to 
acquire  territory  either  by  conquest  or  treaty; 

(2)  that  both  from  the  express  grant  in  the 
Constitution  giving  to  Congress  power  "to  make 
all  needful  rules  and  regulations"  for  the 
territories,  and  from  "the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  right  to  acquire  and  to  hold 
territory  .  .  .  we  find  Congress  possessing 
and  exercising  absolute  and  undisputed  power 
of  governing  and  legislating  for"  the  terri- 
tories; (3)  that  the  treaty  promising  eventual 
statehood,  "was  the  supreme  law  of  the  land." 

A  number  of  points  remained  unsettled ;  the 
possible  limitation  of  Congress,  in  its  power  of 
governing  territory,  by  specific  provisions  of 
the  Constitution;  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  privileges  of  the  Constitution's  bill  of 
rights  irrespective  of  grant  by  treaty  or  act 
of  Congress;  citizenship  of  the  inhabitants  in- 
dependent of  treaty  stipulation ;  and  the  extent 
to  which  newly  acquired  territory  is  a  part 
of  the  United  States. 


Mexican  Conquests  and  Military  Government. 
— During  the  Mexican  War  ollicers  acting  un- 
der the  authority  of  the  President  as  Comman- 
der in  Chief  administered  much  of  the  con- 
quered territory,  made  laws,  levied  and  col- 
lected taxes,  and  established  civil  goveriunent 
(see  MiuTAKY  Occui'ATio.N ) .  But  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  ( Fleming  vs.  Page,  9 
Huicard  603)  that  although  "other  nations 
were  bound  to  regard  the  country,  while  our 
possession  continued,  as  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  .  .  .  yet  it  was  not  a  part 
of  this  Union";  and  that  goods  coming  from 
Tampico,  Mexico,  then  under  the  military 
control  of  the  United  States,  came  from  a 
foreign  country. 

Conversely  when  a  part  of  the  United  States 
is  occupied  by  the  enemy  it  is  regarded  as 
foreign  territory.  Castine,  Maine,  while  under 
the  control  of  the  British  in  the  War  of  1812, 
was  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  (U.  S. 
vs.  Rice,  4  Wheaton  246)  to  be  "under  a  tem- 
porary allegiance  to  the  British  Government." 

After  the  treaty  of  1848,  the  military  govern- 
ment remained  in  force  in  California  and  New 
Mexico.  The  Supreme  Court  said  (Cross  vs. 
Harrison,  16  Hoioard  164)  :  "It  was  rightfully 
continued  after  peace  was  made  with  Mexico, 
until   Congress   legislated  otherwise." 

The  treaty  provided  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ceded  terrritory  who  did  not  take  measures 
to  preserve  their  Mexican  citizenship,  should 
be  "incorporated  into  the  Union  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  admitted  at  the  proper  time 
(to  be  judged  of  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States)  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution."  The  military 
government  continued  until  1850,  when  Con- 
gress admitted  California  as  a  state,  and 
organized  the  rest  of  the  land  obtained  from 
IMexico  into  two  territories,  with  the  pro- 
vision that  "the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
United  States  are  hereby  extended  over  and 
declared  to  be  in  force  in  said  territory." 

During  the  discussion  in  Congress  of  these 
acts,  occurred  the  debate  between  Webster  and 
Calhoun  over  the  status  of  newly  acquired 
territories.  Webster  maintained  that  the  Con- 
stitution did  not  apply  to  them ;  "It  cannot  be 
extended  over  anything  except  over  the  old 
states  and  the  new  states.  .  .  .  The  precise 
question  is  whether  a  territory,  while  it  re- 
mains in  a  territorial  state,  is  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  I  maintain  it  is  not."  Cal- 
houn insisted  that  the  Constitution  applied  at 
once  to  California  and  New  Mexico;  "Where- 
ever  our  flag  waves,"  he  said,  "the  Constitu- 
tion in  part  goes,  not  all  its  provisions  cer- 
tainly, but  all  its  suitable  provisions  .  .  . 
if  the  Constitution  does  not  go  there  how 
are  we  to  have  any  authority  whatever?" 
Calhoun's  view  was  upheld  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney  in  the  Dred  Scott  Case  {see)  in 
1857;  and  a  modification  of  it,  that  the  gen- 
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eral  principles  of  justice  embodied  in  the  Con- 
stitution are  at  once  in  force  in  all  new  terri- 
tory, was  maintained  by  all  but  one  of  the 
judges  in  the  Insular  Cases   (see)    in  1901. 

Alaska. — The  treaty  admitting  Alaska,  in 
1867,  provided  that  the  inhabitants  who  did 
not  return  to  Russia  within  three  years  should 
"be  admitted  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights, 
advantages,  and  immunities  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  .  .  .  Uncivilized  tribes  will 
be  subject  to  such  laws  and  regulations  as  the 
United  States  may  .  .  .  adopt."  The  Su- 
preme Court  decided  in  1905  (Rassmusscn  vs. 
U.  S.,  197  U.  8.  516)  that  by  this  treaty  and 
subsequent  congressional  legislation  Alaska 
was  incorporated  into  the  United  States;  that 
the  Constitution  as  a  whole  was  in  force  with- 
in it;  and  tiiat  the  inliabitants  had  a  right  to 
jury  trial   (see  Ai.aska). 

Hawaii. — Hawaii  was  annexed  in  1898,  "as  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States"  by 
a  joint  resolution  which  provided  tiuit  until 
Congress  should  extend  the  United  States  cus- 
toms laws  "the  existing  customs  regulations  of 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  with  the  United  States 
and  other  countries  shall  remain  unchanged," 
and  that  "the  municipal  legislation  not  .  .  . 
contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  .  .  .  shall  remain  in  force."  The 
Sui)reme  Court,  however,  (Crossman  vs.  United 
States,  182  U.  S.  221)  decided  that  duties 
could  not  be  collected  upon  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  Hawaii  after  annexation; 
and  (Hawaii  vs.  Mankieiii,  190  U.  K.  197)  that 
most  of  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  were 
in  force,  but  not  those  guaranteeing  trial  by 
jury.  Two  of  the  majority  of  the  Court  held 
specifically  that  Hawaii  was  not  incorporated 
into  the  I'nited  States  until  tlie  organic  act 
of  1900.  which  definitely  extended  to  it  tlie 
Cr)nstitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  inarle  citizens  of  its  people. 

Cuba,  Philippines  and  Porto  Rico. — During 
and  for  some  time  after  the  war  with  Spain, 
miich  of  the  conquered  territory,  including 
Cuba,  was  under  the  military  government  of 
the  United  States.  IJofore  cession  the  military 
authorities  rightfully  exercised  absolute  power, 
Hubject  only  to  the  restraints  of  international 
law;  after  cession  they  acted  as  agents  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  were  controlled 
by  the  general  principles  of  the  Constitution: 
they  ronid  not  letrnlly  levy  duties  befwetn  the 
new  territories  and  the  I'nited  States  (Dooley 
V8.  V.  R..  182  r.  .<?.  222). 

The  treaty  of  1899  with  Spain  stated  that 
"the  civil  rights  and  political  status  of  tlie 
native  inhabitants  of  the  territory  hereby  reded 
to  the  I'nited  States  shall  be  di'tcrinined  by 
Congress."  Congress  treated  tlw  new  posses- 
sions as  mere  rbiicndeneies,  and  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  the  Insular  Cases  (srr)  in  1901,  de- 
rided that,  altbouph  they  were  not  foreign  in 
the  sense  of  the  tarifT  laws,  yet  they  were  not 
an    integral    part   of    tiie    United    States,    but 


merely  appertained  to  it;  and  that  not  all  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  applied  to 
them. 

Incorporation. — From  the  first  acquisition  of 
territory  in  1803,  the  executive  and  Congress 
liave,  for  the  most  part,  acted  upon  the  theory 
that  a  new  possession  did  not  necessarily  be- 
come at  once  an  integral  part  of  the  United 
States.  Congress  has  passed  scores  of  laws 
eitlier  bringing  the  new  territories  and  their 
subdivisions  within  the  revenue  limits,  or  ex- 
tending to  them  the  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. The  Supreme  Court  never  passed  fully 
upon  this  question  of  the  status  of  new  terri- 
tory until  the  Insular  Cases.  In  these  and  in 
Rassmussen  vs.  U.  S.,  it  decided  that  the  Con- 
stitution when  first  put  into  operation  applied 
to  both  the  states  and  the  territories  then 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States; 
that  new  territory  might  be  acquired  by 
treaty,  but  that  it  became  incorporated  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  United  States  only  by  the 
express  or  implied  assent  of  Congress;  that 
wlien  once  incorporated,  a  territory  came  im- 
mediately under  the  general  revenue  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  its  inhabitants 
were  entitled  to  all  general  privileges  of  the 
United  .States  Constitution. 

Rights  of  Inhabitants. — To  what  constitu- 
tional privileges  the  inhabitants  of  unincorpo- 
rated territory  are  entitled  is  not  clear.  The 
Supreme  Court  decided  that  while  the  funda- 
n:ental  rights  "of  human  liberty  are  applicable 
to  every  provision  or  status,"  the  applicability 
of  each  specific  provision  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  decided  by  itself.  Trial  by  jury  is 
not  a  fundamental  right,  however  (Hawaii  vs. 
Mankichi) . 

Congress  may  extend  particular  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  by  statute.  It  has  granted 
the  Philippines  a  bill  of  rights,  which  is 
practically  identical  with  that  in  the  Consti- 
tution with  the  exception  of  the  privilege  of 
keeping  and  bearing  arms  and  of  trial  by 
jury. 

I'nited  States  citizenship,  in  each  newly  ac- 
quired territory  up  to  1898.  has  cither  been 
granted  the  inhabitants  at  once,  or  promised 
them  by  treaty.  The  inhabitants  of  unincorpo- 
rated possessions,  however,  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  aliens  within  the  meaning  of 
immigration  laws  (Conzales  vs.  Wiliiams.  192 
U.  S.  1 )  ;  and  by  act  of  Congress,  June  14. 
1902.  are  entitled   to  United  States  passports. 

Political  jirivileges.  such  as  the  grant  of 
representative  government  and  sutTrage.  depend 
in  both  incorporated  anil  unincorporated  terri- 
tory solely  upon  the  d<>cision  of  Congress. 

Present  Status  of  American  Territory. — 
Porto  Rico,  the  Pbiliiipines.  (Jmim.  Tutuila  and 
till-  minor  Pacific  islands  are  not  complete  parts 
of  the  United  States;  they  are  outside  the 
customs  anil  internal  reveiMn-  limits.  The  Con- 
stitution in  its  eiitiretv,  and  the  body  of  United 
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States  laws  do  not  apply  to  tlicm  except  so 
far  as  extended  by  L'ongress;  their  inhabitants 
are  not  citizens;  and  they  have  no  promise  of 
eventual  stateliood. 

Porto  Kieo  and  the  Philippines  have  forms 
of  government  and  civil  and  political  rights 
which  were  granted  by  congressional  organic 
acts;  but  these  nuiy  be  amended  or  withdrawn 
at  the  pleasure  of  Congress.  Guam  and  Tutuila 
ha^e  no  legal  rights,  but  are  administered  by 
mere  decrees  of  their  naval  governors. 

Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  incorporated  within 
tlie  United  States;  their  inhabitants,  except 
native  Indians,  are  citizens;  but  they  have  no 
guarantee  of  future  statehood. 

The  United  States  as  a  whole  is  composed  of : 
(1)  a  union  of  States;  (2)  territories  in 
corporated  within  the  United  States;  (3)-  de- 
pendencies  unincorporated. 

See  Alaska,  Axnexatiox  of;  Annexation, 
Diplomatic  Principles  of;  Annexations  to 
THE  United  States;  Citizenship  in  the 
United  States;  International  Law,  Princi- 
ples OF;  Peace,  Conclusion  of;  Territory  in 
International  Law;  War,  International 
Relations  of. 
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TERRITORY,  CONSTITUTIONAL  QUES- 
TIONS OF.  Definition.— The  term  "territory" 
has  in  American  constitutional  law  a  special 
meaning,  as  designating  areas  beneath  the  polit- 
ical sovereignty  of  the  United  States,  but  not 


included  within  the  bordi-rs  of  any  of  the 
states  of  tile  Union.  Tims  it  is  in  tliis  sense 
that  the  Constitution  declares  that  "the  Con- 
gress shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  property  belonging 
to  the  United  States"  (Art.  IV,  Sec.  iii,  ^i  2). 
At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted  this 
related  to  vast  areas  of  western  lands  origin- 
ally belonging  to  the  states  and  by  them  trans- 
ferred to  the  general  government  ( see  Ce.s- 
sioNs  BY  States  to  Fedi:r.\l  Go\'ERNMBr«T) . 

Power  of  United  States  to  Acquire  Territory. 
— The  constitutional  authority  of  the  United 
States  to  acquire  additional  territory  has  been 
derived  from  several  sources.  First,  from  the 
right  to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union  (Art. 
IV,  Sec.  iii,  HI).  Recourse  to  this  source  is, 
however,  unsatisfactory  in  that  it  would  seem 
to  limit  national  authority  to  the  annexation 
of  territory  suitable  and  intended  for  ultimate 
admission  into  the  Union  as  states.  Secondly, 
the  right  to  annex  is  based  upon  the  treaty 
and  war  making  powers  (Art.  I,  Sec.  viii, 
H  11,  Art.  II,  Sec.  ii,  H  2).  That  these  powers 
include  the  right  to  acquire  additional  terri- 
tory appeared  so  plain  to  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall that  he  did  not  deem  an  argument  neces- 
sary. "The  Constitution  confers  absolutely 
upon  the  Government  of  the  Union  the  power 
of  making  war  and  of  making  treaties; 
consequently  that  government  possesses  the 
power  of  acquiring  territory,  either  by  con- 
(juest  or  treaty"  (American  Insurance  Co.  vs. 
Canter,  1  Peters  511),  and  this  doctrine  has 
been  repeatedly  affirmed,  and  without  dissent, 
in  subsequent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Finally,  it  is  established  that  territory  may  be 
annexed  by  discovery  and  occupation,  the  de- 
claration of  annexation  taking  the  form  of  a 
congressional  statute  or  joint  resolution.  Dis- 
covery followed  by  effective  occupation  is  a 
mode  of  annexation  recognized  as  valid  by  in- 
ternational law  and  practice,  and  the  con- 
stitutional authority  of  the  United  States  is 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  its  competency  in 
international  affairs  is,  generally  speaking, 
comprehensive.  In  1856  the  Guano  Islands 
were  annexed  by  simple  statute.  In  1898  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  declared  annexed  by  a 
joint  resolution  of  Congress.  In  1845  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States  over  Texas  was 
similarly  declared  by  a  joint  resolution,  but  in 
this  case  the  acquired  territory  was  admitted 
directly  into  the  Union  as  a  state,  the  author- 
ity so  to  do  being  derived  from  the  authority 
to  admit  new  states  into  the  Union.  In  the 
Insular  Cases  (.sec)  it  was  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  treaty-making  power,  though 
competent  to  bring  foreign  territory  under 
American  sovereignty,  is  not  competent  to 
"incorporate"  such  territory  into  the  narrower 
constitutional  body  known  as  the  United 
States.  In  a  broad  territorial  sense,  the 
United  States  is  thus  composed  of  states  and 
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territories.  These  latter  are,  in  turn,  with 
reference  to  the  governments  given  to  them, 
classified  as  organized  and  unorganized;  and, 
since  the  Insular  Cases,  with  reference  to 
their  constitutional  status,  as  incorporated 
and  uiiincorpdratcd. 

Organized  Territories. — The  term  "organized 
territory"  has  never  received  an  authoritative 
and  technical  definition.  Generally  speaking, 
liowever,  territories  have  been  held  of  this 
class  when  they  have  received  governments 
under  which  the  chief  executive  and  judicial 
oflicers  are  nominated  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  legislature  is 
locally  elected  upon  a  manhood  sutTrage,  and 
with  law-making  powers  substantially  commen- 
surate with  those  possessed  by  tiie  legislatures 
of  tlie  states.  In  the  comparatively  (1904) 
recent  case  of  Binns  vs.  United  States  ( 1U4 
U.  S.  48G)  the  statement  was  made  that  Alaska 
is  an  organized  territory,  though  it  had  then 
no  local  legislature,  the  reason  given  being 
that  the  act  providing  for  its  civil  control 
speaks  of  a  government  "which  shall  be  organ- 
ized and  administered"  as  thereafter  provided. 
If  this  view  be  adopted  any  territory  must  be 
said  to  be  "organized"  wliich  enjoys  a  formal 
government  established  by  Congress.  In  a  late  r 
case,  however,  (Rassmussen  vs.  United  States, 
397  U.  8.  516)  in  which  an  argument  was 
based  upon  the  assertion  that  Alaska  was  not 
an  organized  territory,  the  court  did  not  meet 
tlie  point  by  the  simple  observation  that,  in 
fact,  the  territory  was  organized,  but  said 
that  incorporation  and  not  organization  was 
the  test  to  be  applied.  In  truth,  however,  the 
distinction  between  organized  and  unorganized 
territory  is  witliout  constitutional  importance, 
for  the  power  of  Congress  over  both  classes  is 
the  same. 

Tlie  distinction  between  incorporated  and 
unincorporated  territories  is,  however,  funtla- 
mcntal,  tlie  extent  of  the  legislative  authority 
of  Congress  over  the  latter  being  nuicii  greater 
than  it  is  over  the  former.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  question  but  that  Congress,  when  legislat- 
ing for  the  unincorporated  territories,  derives 
its  authority  from  and  is  limited  by  the  Con- 
stitutiim  from  which  it  derives  whatever  au- 
thority it  possesses.  The  only  question  has 
been  ns  to  which  of  the  limiting  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  are  to  be  held  to  apply  when 
Congress  is  legislating  for  the  stat<>s,  and 
which  when  it  is  enacting  laws  relating  to  the 
territories. 

Governments. — .\h  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment which  shall  be  enjoyed  by  a  territory, 
wh«'tlier  incorporated  or  unincorporated,  tliere 
has  never  been  any  jioiibt  that  the  authority 
of  CongrpHH  is  nbnoluto.  There  is  no  consti- 
tutional requirement  lliat  the  government  es- 
tablislied  shall  be  repulilican  in  form,  that  the 
principle  of  the  neparntion  of  powers  shall 
be  applied,  or  that  the  lornl  inhabitants  shall 
be    giv«-n    any    right    of    participation     in    the 


establishment  or  operation  of  the  political 
machinery  bv  which  thev  are  controlled.  So, 
similarly,  it  lies  within  the  absolute  discre- 
tion of  Congress  to  determine  when  a  terri- 
tory shall  be  incorporated  into  the  United 
States  or  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  state. 
Tiiis  general  power  of  control  is  derived  not 
only  from  the  express  grant  to  Congress  (Art. 
IV.  Sec.  iii,  T|  2),  but  is  implied  in  the  right 
to  acquire  territory. 

The  important  point  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  territorial  governments  established  by  Con- 
gress do  not  constitute  distinct  parts  of  the 
general  governmental  machinery  of  the  United 
States,  but  exist  simply  as  instrumentalities 
created  by  Congress  as  convenient  means 
through  which  it  may  exercise  its  authority 
over  the  territories.  These  governments  thus 
belong  to  the  same  class  of  administrative 
agencies  as  do  commissions  legislatively  creat- 
ed. Hence  it  follows  that  territorial  courts 
are  not  parts  of  the  general  judicial  system 
of  the  United  States,  and  their  judges  need 
not  be  given  a  tenure  of  ollicc  during  good 
behavior  as  is  constitutionally  obligatory  in 
tlie  cases  of  all  federal  judges  (American  In- 
surance Co.  vs.  Canter,  1  Peters  511). 

Presidential  Government. — Prior  to  congres- 
sional action  providing  civil  government  for 
an  annexed  territory,  the  authority  to  gov- 
ern resides  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  acting  under  his  authority  as  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  or  in 
obedience  to  the  obligation  imposed  on  him  to 
take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
are  faithfully  executed.  In  fulfilling  this  duty, 
however,  he  may  not  exercise  any  authority 
not  specifically  given  to  him  by  the  Consti- 
tution or  by  an  act  of  Congress.  The  presi- 
dential government  thus  maintained  may  be 
either  military  or  civil  in  form.  But  in  either 
case  it  is  strictly  administrative  in  character, 
and  is  subject  at  any  time  to  be  replaced  by 
a  government  created  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

The  difiicult  constitutional  question  with 
reference  to  the  territories  is  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  Congress  with  reference  to  the 
civil  rights  of  inhabitants  of  these  areas.  In 
the  Insular  Cases  (see)  it  was  held  that  terri- 
tory may  be  annexed  without  being  necessarily 
incorporated  into  the  United  States.  The  an- 
nexation may  be  by  treaty;  the  incorporation 
must  be  by  legislative  action.  Furthermore, 
it  was  held  in  these  ca.ses  that  the  various 
limitations  placi'd  by  the  Constitution  U|>on  the 
exercise  by  Congress  of  its  various  powers,  do 
not  apjily  when  that  body  is  legislating  for 
territ«)ries  which  have  not  be<'n  incorporateil. 
This  has  been  specifically  (leteniiined  by  tlie  Su- 
preme Court  with  reference  to  the  requirements 
that  duties,  imposts  and  excises  shall  be  Jini- 
form  tliroiigliout  the  T'nited  States,  and  that 
the  right  of  jury  trial  shall  be  preserved.  The 
reasoning  that  has  iM'en  employcnl  in  these  cases 
is.    bowe.er,   sunicient    to    free   Congress,   when 
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dealing  with  tlie  iinincorporatoil  tciiitoiioa, 
from  most,  if  not  all  of  the  other  limitations 
imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon  its  legis- 
lative powers.  Where,  however,  a  power  is 
absolutely  denied  to  Congress,  that  body  is 
witiiout  that  power.  wlietlu>r  it  he  dealing  witli 
an  uniiieorporateti  or  an  incorporated  territory. 
Speeific  determinations  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
must  be  had  before  lists  of  those  1  imitations 
that  are  absolute  and  complete  denials  of  au- 
thority, and  of  those  that  only  qualify  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  can  he 
drawn  up  with  certainty. 

See  Annexation,  Diplomatic  Principles 
OF;  Annexations  to  the  United  States; 
Citizenship  in  the  United  States;  Dked 
Scott  Case;  Territories  of  the  U.  S.,  Or- 
ganized:   Territory  in   International  Law. 

References:  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Constitution- 
al Law  of  the  V.  S.  (1910),  I,  196,  320-442; 
D.  K.  Watson,  Constitution  of  the  U.  8.  (1910), 
II,  lOOG,  1255-1281.        W.  W.  Willoughby. 

TERRITORY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
Conception  of  Territory. — Territory  is  a  term 
used  in  international  law  to  denote  that  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  over  which  a  state 
exercises  sovereignty.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  popular  usage  territory  is  applied  only  to 
land,  the  term  "domain"  is  being  more  and 
more  substituted  for  it.  As  territory,  or  do- 
main, denotes  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface, 
it  includes  not  only  land,  but  the  waters  ap- 
purtenant to  it  and  appropriable  by  the  state, 
together  with  the  air  above  them  (see  Aerial 
Navigation),  Thus  a  state  has  land-territory, 
or  terrestrial  domain,  water-territory,  or  llu- 
vial-maritime  domain,  and  aerial  territory  or 
domain,  over  all  of  which  it  exercises  sov- 
ereignty. 

Enclaves. — The  territory  of  a  state  may  be 
integrate  (contiguous)  or  dismembered  (non- 
contiguous). When  a  portion  or  the  whole  of 
a  state  is  completely  surrounded  by  the  terri- 
tory of  another  state  it  is  called  an  enclosure 
or  enclave,  as,  e.  g.,  Birkenfeld,  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  is  an  enclosure  of 
Prussia :   San  INIarino  is  an  enclosure  of  Italy. 

Colonies  and  dependencies. — A  state's  colo- 
nies are,  in  international  law,  as  much  a  part 
of  its  territory  as  is  the  mother-country  it- 
self. When  there  exist  certain  peculiar  re- 
lations between  states,  as  when  one  is  half- 
sovereign,  or  dependent  upon  another,  a  differ- 
ent status  obtains  as  to  territory.  Although  no 
general  rule  can  be  made  to  fit  all  such  cases, 
it  would  seem  that  the  dependent  state  fre- 
quently has  sovereignty  over  its  territories; 
e.  g.,  Bulgaria,  before  it  became  independent, 
was  not  Turkish  territory  although  technically 
Turkey  was  sovereign  (see  Dependent  States  ) . 
Of  recent  years  new  forms  of  territorial  juris- 
diction have  been  devised,  the  most  important 
of  which  are  colonial  protectorates,  spheres  of 
influence,  and  territorial  leases. 


The  colonial  proti'ctorate  is  a  temporarj-  and 
transitory  arrangement ;  it  is  a  step  toward 
colonial  incorporation.  As  against  tliird  powers 
tiie  protecting  state  generally  regards  such 
territory  as  its  own  (sec  Protectorates). 

Sphere  of  Influence.-  Splieres  of  inlluenee, 
which  "disclose  rather  the  desire  of  acquiring 
sovereignty  than  its  acquisition,"  may  be  creat- 
ed in  at  least  two  ways:  (1)  by  interMatiotiul 
agreements  for  i-eciprocal  abstention  from  terri- 
torial expansion;  (2)  by  agreements  not  to 
alienate  territory.  Those  of  the  first  type  are 
by  no  means  a  modern  device — examples  are, 
the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  (1493)  between  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  the  Russo-American  Treaty 
of  1824.  Spheres  of  the  second  type,  sometimes 
called,  more  cautiously,  "spheres  of  interest," 
have  been  created,  e.  g.,  by  those  agreements 
made  in  1898  by  China  with  certain  European 
powers  by  which  China,  in  promising  not  to 
alienate  certain  provinces,  was  considered  to 
have  recognized  the  paramount  interest  there- 
in of  the  country  with  which  the  agreement 
was  made.  The  territory  obviously  remained 
Chinese. 

Territorial  Leases. — A  recent  form  of  terri- 
torial interest  is  seen  in  international  leases 
like  the  English  title  to  Wei  Hai  Wei  dating 
from  1898.  As  these  are  in  effect  cessions  of 
territory,  leased  territories  are  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
lessee  state  and  it  generally  administers  them 
as  such,  as  the  German  Empire  does  Kiao- 
chau,  leased  from  China  in  1898  for  99  years. 
Pledges  of  territory  by  one  country  to  anotlier 
create  a  status  somewhat  similar;  as,  e.  g., 
the  pledge  of  Corsica  to  France  in  1768. 

Condominium. — When  two  states  hold  terri- 
tory jointly  the  relationship  of  the  states  to 
such  territory  is  called  condominium.  Botli 
countries  exercise  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction 
jointly.  Examples  of  condominium  are:  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  1864-1866,  under  Prussia  and 
Austria;  Moresnet  under  Belgium  and  Prussia; 
the  Soudan  under  Great  Britain  and  Egypt 
( Turkey) .  Differing  from  condominium  in  tliat 
the  title  is  in  abeyance  and  the  territorial 
rights  are  therefore  reserved,  is  joint  occupa- 
tion; such  was  the  status  of  the  Oregon  country 
from  1818  to  1846  under  the  Anglo-American 
conventions  of  1818  and  1827. 

Land-Territory. — Land-territory,  or  terres- 
trial domain,  comprises  not  only  the  surface 
of  the  soil  but  the  subsoil  and  its  contents  to 
an  indefinite  depth,  even  to  the  center  of  the 
earth.  It  is  the  original  form  of  territory, 
while  the  water  and  air  domains  are  derived 
from,  or  are  appurtenant  to,  it. 

Water-Territory.  —  The  fluvial-maritime  do- 
main of  a  state  is  appurtenant  to  the  land  and 
includes:  (1)  waterways,  whether  lakes,  in- 
land seas,  rivers,  or  canals,  lying  wholly  with- 
in a  single  state;  (2)  waterways  which  extend 
beyond  the  land  of  one  state  into  that  of  an- 
other;   (3)   those  which  lie  between  states  and 
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form  a  part  of  their  boundaries,  like  Lake 
Erie;  (4)  the  marginal  sea,  or  maritime  belt, 
as  contrasted  with  the  open  sea;  (5)  portions 
of  tlie  great  oceans  and  seas  more  or  loss 
enclosed  by  the  land,  as,  for  example,  Delaware 
Bay. 

As  to  those  of  the  first  class  a  state's  juris- 
diction is  exclusive  and  complete.  A  state  has 
the  right,  in  the  absence  of  treaty-stipulations 
to  regulate,  control,  and  forbid  the  use  of  its 
national  waters,  even  those  which  are  navigable 
from  the  open  sea. 

As  to  those  of  the  second  class,  the  common 
practice  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  for  the 
state  to  assume  exclusive  control  over  the  por- 
tion of  the  waterway  within  its  boundaries. 
Since  that  time  claims  to  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  international  rivers  have  been  sur- 
rendered by  most  states  tli rough  treaty  ar- 
rangements, as  is  the  case  with  the  River 
Damibe. 

Wliere,  in  the  third  class,  rivers  form  the 
boundaries  between  states,  the  modern  rule  is 
that  the  territory  of  each  state  extends  to  the 
thalweg,  or  mid-ciiannel.  If  inland  seas  or 
lakes  form  part  of  the  boundary,  the  line  fol- 
lows the  middle  of  the  waterway.  As  far  as 
the  boundary  line,  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state 
over  a  boundary  water  is  complete. 

Tlie  marginal  sea  to  a  width  of  at  least  three 
marine  miles  is  held  a  part  of  the  state's  terri- 
tory. Over  it  a  state's  jurisdiction  is  not 
complete,  as  modern  practice  recognizes  the 
riglit  of  innocent  passage  through  it  by  the 
sliips  of  other  countries  (see  Thbee-mile 
Limit) . 

W  lictiier  the  area  of  an  enclosed  gulf  or  bay 
be  large  or  small,  if  it  is  completely  surround- 
ed by  the  land-territory  of  a  state,  with  an 
entrance  not  over  six  miles  in  width,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  state.  As  to  such 
there  is  no  difTerenre  of  opinion.  Where,  how- 
ever, the  entrance  is  more  tlian  six  miles  in 
width  much  depends  upon  the  acquiescence  of 
otlier  states  and  the  ability  of  the  stat*'  to 
ai)propriate  and  defend  tlie  water-area  as  its 
own.  Thus  the  United  States  has  always  main- 
tained that  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays  are 
a  part  of  its  territory,  and  tliis  claim  has  not 
been  seriously  contested  by  other  states.  A 
state  has  exclusive  rights  over  such  territorial 
waters  as  fiilly  ns  it  has  over  those  water-areaH 
not  connected  with  the  open  sea  by  naviga1)le 
outlets    (hcc  Bays   and   Gui-fs,   Jurisdiction 

OF). 

Aerial  Domain.  —  Many  theories  have  been 
propoiinded  ns  to  the  aerial  flomain  of  the 
sUite,  of  wliieli  three  are  the  most  important. 
(  1  )  The  sovereignty  theory  is  that,  as  a 
stnte'H  ti-rritory  extends  to  tlie  center  of  the 
eartli.  so  the  atmosphere  above  its  territory, 
as  appurteruint  to  it,  is  also  territory  and  h>i1»- 
jeet  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  which  may 
properly  control  its  une.  Tlie  ni-rini  dninniii, 
according   to    this    tlieory,   extends    iiidelinitilv 


upward,  at  least  as  far  as  the  atmosphere  ex- 
tends. (2)  Another  theory  is  that  the  air  is 
free  and  therefore  as  unappropriable  as  the  sea, 
and  that  no  state  can  rightfully  claim  sov- 
ereignty over  any  part  of  it.  The  advocates 
of  this  theory  admit,  however,  that  a  state 
lias  such  rights  over  the  air-space  above  it  as 
are  necessary  in  war  or  in  peace  for  its  safety 
and  preservation.  (3)  Such  an  admission 
seems  logically  to  lead  to  the  third  theory: 
that  the  air-zone  is  comparable  to  the  mar- 
ginal sea,  that  a  state  may  exercise  such 
jurisdiction  over  it  as  it  can  enforce,  subject 
to  tlie  rights  of  innocent  passage  on  the  part 
of  other  states  and  their  nationals.  The  limits 
of  aerial  jurisdiction  are  as  yet  indetermin- 
able but  within  tliem  the  air-zone  is,  like  the 
marginal  sea,  subject  to  innocent  use  and  pas- 
sage, at  least  in  time  of  peace  {see  Aerial 
N.wiGATioN,  Regulation  of). 

Wliat  seems  to  be  a  fatal  error  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  harmless  use  to  the 
air-zone  is  that  it  is  an  argument  from  a  false 
analogy.  The  idea  of  harmless  use,  as  applied 
to  maritime  transportation,  cannot  be  modilied 
to  fit  the  dissimilar  circumstances  of  aerial 
navigation.  The  advocates  of  the  sovereignty 
tlieory  seem  to  have,  therefore,  the  strongest 
position. 

Acquisition  of  Territory  by  a  State. — This, 
in  niodern  usage,  is  synonymous  witii  tlie  exten- 
sion of  a  state's  exercise  of  sovereignty,  and 
the  means  by  which  this  is  accomplislied  are: 
cession,  occupation,  accretion,  and  subjuga- 
tion, to  which  may  be  added  prescription,  which 
is.  however,  a  mode  of  securing  rather  than 
of  accjuiring  title  to  territory. 

Cession  of  territory  by  one  state  to  another 
is  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  over  such  terri- 
tory. Tlie  terms  of  such  transfer  are  set  forth 
in  treaties  of  cession,  and  actual  tradition,  or 
delivery,  of  the  territory  is  not  unusual  in  order 
to  complete  the  transfer  of  title.  A  state  ac- 
quires territory  by  occupation  when  as  a 
state  it  extends  its  sovereignty  over  land  (and 
tiie  waters,  if  any,  appurtenant  thereto)  not 
then  subject  to  any  other  state.  Discovery 
alone  gives  only  an  inchoate  title,  which  is  to 
be  eonii)leted  by  eilVctive  possession ;  thus  occu- 
pation, like  cession,  is  a  state  act.  Title  by 
oi(U])ation  may  be  lost  through  abandonment, 
although  the  precise  lapse  of  time  necessary  to 
extinguish  the  title  is  not  fixed.  The  territory 
lieeomes  again  a  no  man's  lan<l  {res  niillius) 
and  subject  to  occupation  by  another  state  as 
in  the  case  of  the  guano  islands.  The  terri- 
tory of  a  state  is  extended  by  accretion  when 
new  land  is  formed,  either  naturally  or  artifici- 
ally, as  an  extension  of  already  existing  land. 
Islands  formed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  (c.  g., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi)  belong  to  the 
stati'  which  holds  the  adjoining  land. 

Subjugation  is  the  mode  of  extending  terri- 
tory as  a  result  of  conquest.  Frequently  the 
treaty   of   peace    sets    forth   the   terms   of    the 
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transfer,  in  which  case  the  extension  is  proper- 
ly one  of  cession.  \\  hen,  however,  the  <?xist- 
ence  of  a  state  has  been  ended  by  war,  as 
was  the  ease  of  tlie  Transvaal  in  1900,  its 
territory  is  acquired  by  subjugation.  Title  is 
also  gained  by  subjugation  if  there  is  no  treaty 
of  peace  recognizing  the  transfer  of  territory 
and  the  conquering  state  permanently  holds 
the  territory  captured    [uti  possidetis) . 

See  Annexation',  Diplomatic  Principles 
OF:  Bays  and  Gulfs,  .IrRisuicrioN  of;  Con- 
QCEST,  Right  of;  Extraterritoriality;  High 
Siivs;  Mare  Clausum;  ^Ionroe  Doctrine; 
Navigation  of  Intfj^xational  Rivers;  Ports, 
Jurisdiction  in;  Seal  Fisheries;  Tiiree-^Mile 
Limit;  Tributary  States. 

References:  L.  Oppenhcim,  Int.  Law  (lOOo), 
1.217-2'Jl);  J.  Westlake,  Int.  Law  (190G),I,  84- 
174,  Principles  of  Int.  Luw  (1894),  129-189; 
H.  Bonfils-Fauchille,  Droit  Int.  Public  (5th 
ed.,  190S),  278-315;  T,  J.  Lawrence,  l'rin<iplcs 
of  Int.  Law  (4th  ed.,  1910),  139-198;  J.  B. 
:Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law  (1906),  I,  612-939; 
E.  Xys,  Droit  International  (1904),  I,  402- 
532,  II,  1-131;  C.  Calvo,  Droit  International 
(5th  ed.,  1896).  I.  382-467:  E.  Von  Ullmann, 
Yolkerrccht  (1908),  287-343;  K.  F.  Heim- 
burger,  Ericerb  d^r  Gebietshoheit  (1888)  ;  J. 
Imbart-Latour,  Mer  Territoriale  (1889):  J.  F. 
Lycklama  a  Xijeholt,  Air  Sovereignty  (1910)  ; 
A.  Fauchille,  Domaine  Aerien  (1901)  ;  F.  Meili, 
Luftschiff  in  internen  Recht  iind  Yolkerrecht 
(1908)  ;  S.  E.  Baldwin,  "Law  of  the  Air-ship"  in 
Am.  Journal  Int.  Law,  IV  (1910);  A.  K. 
Kuhn,  "Beginnings  of  an  Aerial  Law"  in  ihid, 
109,  132;  bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart,  Manual 
(1908),  §§  167,  168,  i71,  173. 

Jesse  S.  Reeves. 


TERRITORY  SOUTH  OF  THE  OHIO.  The 
territory  soutii  of  the  Oliio  was  the  area  ceded 
to  tlie  Federal  Ciovernincnt  by  tlie  state  of  Xorth 
Carolina  early  in  1790  and  almost  inunediately 
thereafter  organized  as  a  territory.  The  people 
were  divided  into  two  groups,  those  living  in 
the  upper  Tennessee  valley  and  those  wiio  held 
the  country  about  Xaslivillc,  the  former  led  by 
John  Sevier  the  latter  by  James  Robertson. 
There  was  little  harmony  between  either  the 
groups  or  their  leaders.  But  all  were  put 
under  one  government  nio<lelled  after  that  of 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  except  that 
slavery  was  not  declared  to  be  unlawful.  The 
governor,  council,  circuit  judges,  Indian  and 
land  agents  were  appointed  by  Congress,  while 
the  legislature,  which  met  annually,  was  elect- 
ed by  the  people  of  the  territory.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  counties  were  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  the  laws  under  which  the  people 
lived,  aside  from  the  clauses  of  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  (see)  which  applied,  were  those  of 
N'orth  Carolina.  \Yilliani  Pdouiit,  the  first  gov- 
ernor, held  ofTice  until  the  territory  became 
the  state  of  Tennessee  in  1796.  The  popula- 
tion in  1790  was  25,691  and  in  1795,  77.262. 
See  Mississippi;  Tennessee.  References:  J. 
Phelan,  Hi^t.  of  Tennessee  (1888);  T.  Roose- 
velt, The  ^V inning  of  the  West  (1889-96). 

W.  E.  D. 

TERTIUM  QUID.  Tertium  Quid  was  the 
term  applied  to  the  faction  led  by  John  Ran- 
dolph, in  Jefferson's  administration  (see 
Quids).  Such  a  faction  can  often  be  very 
effective,  as  seen  in  the  case  of  the  third  party 
in  the  English  Parliament.  See  Randolph, 
John.  References:  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Pol.  Par- 
ties (1909),  136.  T.  N.  H, 
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Settlement. — The  Anglo-American  occupation 
of  Texas  began  on  a  permanent  basis  in  1S21, 
when  Stephen  F.  Austin  arrived  with  the  first 
of  three  hundred  families  which  the  Spanish 
authorities  had  granted  his  father  a  permit  to 
introduce  from  the  United  States.  The  same 
year  Mexico  became  independent  of  Spain,  and 
the  republican  constitution  and  tlie  liberal 
colonization  laws  which  it  soon  adopted  offered 
such  strong  attractions  to  immigrants  from  the 
United  States  that  Austin  and  other  empresar- 
ios  (contractors)  were  able  to  settle  some 
25,000  in  Texas  before  the  end  of  1835.  IMany 
immigrants  brought  slaves,  and  there  were  al- 
ready in  the  province  several  thousand  Mex- 
icans and  a  considerable  number  of  Indians. 
For  purposes  of  general  administration  Texas 
was  united  with  Coahuila.  In  1836  the  colon- 
ists revolted  from  Mexico  and  established  an 
independent  republic. 

Early  Constitutions. — Some  of  the  men  who 
came  to  Texas  during  the  colonial  period  lived 


to  see  the  state  governed  successively  under 
eight  constitutions.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
constitution  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  adopted 
by  the  "congress"  (legislature)  of  the  state 
March  11,  1827.  It  recognized  the  customary 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  divisions 
of  the  government;  guaranteed  "liberty, 
security,  property  and  equality"  to  ever}'  in- 
habitant of  the  state;  proclaimed  freedom  of 
speech  and  press  subject  to  legislative  regula- 
tion; decreed  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools ;  provided  for  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery;  and  forbade  the  exercise  of  any  but 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  The  governor 
and  the  members  of  the  state  and  federal  con- 
gresses were  chosen  by  electors  who  were  them- 
selves elected  in  primary  municipal  assemblies. 
The  legislature  sat  in  one  house.  The  judicial 
system  included  a  supreme  court  and  a  number 
of  inferior  courts,  and  recognized  arbitration 
between  litigants  as  a  preliminary  judicial 
process. 
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The  second  constitution  was  a  provisional  in- 
strument adopted  November  13,  1835,  by  an  as- 
sembly of  delegates  elected  originally  for  con- 
sultative  purposes.     It  was  never   ratified   by 


except  that,  Texas  being  a  unitary  state,  a  divi- 
sion of  power  between  state  and  federal  gov- 
ernments was  unnecessary.  The  reaction 
against    clerical    influence    expressed    itself    in 
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the  poople  and  the  government  which  it  es- 
tablished wn.H  in  nperafion  only  four  montlia. 
'Jbo  third  was  framed  .March  17,  183G.  by  the 
convention  whicli  declared  Texas  independent. 
It  gave  the  legislative,  exmitive,  and  jiidirinl 
departments  tin;  same  form  and  Hulwtantinlly 
the  same  functions  and  reciprocal  limitations 
OS  their  counterparta  had  in  the  United  States, 
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the  exclusion  of  clergymen  from  congress  and 
the  presidency  and  in  guaranteeing  freedom  of 
religion.  ]?ut  not  all  Mexican  institutions  wore 
repiidiated,  for  congress  was  instructed  to 
introduce  tlie  English  common  law  witli  such 
modifications  as  existing  local  conditions 
should  suggest,  and  the  resultant  blending 
of    common    law    and    Spanish    (Roman)    law 
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has  given  to  Texas  jurisprudonco,  say  law- 
yers, a  peculiar  excelleiue,  particularly  in 
rules  affecting  land  and  pleading.  It  was 
the  duty  of  congress  to  establish  an  edu- 
cational system;  and  individual  freedom 
was  generously  safeguarded  by  a  bill  of  rights, 
which  extended  to  a  prohibition  of  imprison- 
ment for  debt.  Slavery  was  legalized,  but  the 
importation  of  slaves  from  any  country  except 
the  United  States  was  forbidden. 

Under  its  fourth  constitution  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
December,  1845,  Texas  entered  the  Union  (see 
Annexations  to  the  United  States).  It 
differed  little  from  the  constitution  of  183G 
except  in  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  adapt 
the  government  to  the  federal  relation,  yet 
a     few    distinctive     features     demand     notice. 

(1)  Except  in  case  of  specified  emergencies, 
the  legislature  was  restrained  from  con- 
tracting    a     debt     of     more     than     $100,000. 

(2)  Not  less  than  one-tenth  of  the  annual 
revenue  derivable  from  taxation  was  devoted  to 
a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  free 
schools,  and  the  legislature  was  authorized  to 
supplement    this    by    appropriations    of    land. 

(3)  Since,  to  its  lasting  advantage,  the  state 
retained  its  public  lands  on  entering  the  Union, 
it  was  necessary  to  continue  the  general  land 
office,  established  during  the  republic;  this 
still  remains  (1913).  (4)  The  legislature  was 
given  power  to  exempt  from  forced  sale  the 
homestead  (see)  of  a  family,  and  a  man  was 
declared  incapable  of  alienating  the  homestead 
without  his  wife's  consent.  Thus  was  given 
a  constitutional  sanctity  to  the  justly  vaunted 
homestead  law  of  Texas.  A  statute  to  this 
effect  had  existed  since  1839.  The  principle 
was  inherited  from  the  Mexican  regime. 

The  next  three  constitutions  belong  to  the 
period  of  Civil  War  and  reconstruction  (see). 
In  February  and  March,  1861,  a  convention 
adopted  an  ordinance  declaring  the  secession 
of  Texas  from  the  Union  and  its  adhesion  to 
the  Southern  Confederacy  (see  Confedebate 
States)  and  amended  the  constitution  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  new  conditions.  The  state 
sought  restoration  to  the  Union  under  the 
constitution  of  1866,  which,  while  recognizing 
the  results  of  the  war,  retained  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  substance  of  the  constitution  of 
1845-1861.  Its  application  was  denied  by  Con- 
gress, and  readmission  was  only  effected  under 
the  constitution  of  18G9.  By  this  constitution 
the  government  was  highly  centralized ;  many 
of  its  provisions  were  irksome  to  the  people, 
and  in  1876  it  gave  place  to  the  present  con- 
stitution. 

Present  Constitution. — In  the  constitution  of 
1876  the  legislature  paid  a  penalty  for  the  sins 
of  its  reconstruction  predecessors  by  suffering 
a  drastic  definition  of  powers,  duties,  and 
limitations,  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  docu- 
ment being  devoted  to  that  end.  The  maximum 
membership   of  the  senate  and  house   is   fixed 
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resjiective  at  31  and  150,  and  there  are  now 
(1913)  31  senators  and  131  representatives. 
Senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one-half 
retiring  biennially;  representatives  for  two 
years.  Reapportionment  is  required  after  each 
federal  census. 

As  originally  defined  by  the  constitution  the 
executive  department  consisted  of  the  gover- 
nor, lieutenant-governor,  secretary  of  state, 
comptroller  of  public  accounts,  treasurer,  com- 
missioner of  the  general  land  office,  and  attor- 
ney general.  The  secretary  of  state  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor;  the  other  officers  are 
elected  for  two  years,  and  are  indefinitely  re- 
eligible,  but  no  governor  has  been  elected  for 
more  than  two  terms.  Other  officers  belonging 
to  the  executive  department  have  been  created 
by  statute.  Tlie  more  important  are  a  commis- 
sioner of  insurance  and  banking,  a  tax  commis- 
sioner, a  commissioner  of  agriculture,  a  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction  and  a  railroad 
commission.  The  first  two  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  the  others  are  elected.  The  commis- 
sioner of  insurance  and  banking  sees  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws  "relating  to  insurance  and 
insurance  companies" — both  life  and  fire — and 
supervises  state  banks,  somewhat  as  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency  does  national  banks.  He 
is  ex  officio  chairman  of  a  board  for  fixing  fire 
insurance  rates  and  preventing  discrimination. 
To  the  tax  commissioner  is  entrusted  the  eval- 
uation of  the  intangible  properties  of  certain 
classes  of  public  service  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  taxation  thereon.  The 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  "charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  school  law  and 
a  general  superintendency  of  the  business  re- 
lating to  the  public  schools  of  the  State." 
The  railroad  commission  was  created  in  1891 
by  authority  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  the  previous  year.  There  are  three 
commissioners.  Originallj'  they  were  appoint- 
ed by  the  governor  for  two  years,  but  in  1894 
a  constitutional  amendment  increased  their 
term  to  six  years  and  made  them  elective.  One 
retires  every  two  years.  Among  the  commis- 
sion's powers  are  the  classifying  of  freight; 
the  fixing  of  freight  and  express  rates  and 
passenger  fares ;  the  control  of  the  issue  of 
railway  securities,  to  prevent  over  capitaliza- 
tion ;  and  the  power  to  see  that  all  state  laws 
"concerning  railroads  are  enforced  and  obeyed." 
It  is  described  as  "one  of  the  strongest  of  the 
mandatory  commissions"  now  in  operation.  Its 
work  has  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  state. 
For  fixing  the  general  ad  valorem  rate  of  taxa- 
tion there  is  a  board  composed  of  the  governor, 
comptroller,  and  treasurer,  who  act  under 
limitations  prescribed  by  the  law  creating  the 
board. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  system  are  the 
supreme  court  and  the  court  of  criminal  ap- 
peals, with  final  appellate  jurisdiction  re- 
spectively in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Each  is 
composed  of  three  judges,  elected  for  six  years. 
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Below  these  are  the  courts  of  civil  appeals,  each 
witli  three  judges,  having  appellate  civil  juris- 
diction alone,  and  the  district,  county,  and 
justices'  courts.  All  judges  are  elected,  and 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  to  reelect  indefinite- 
ly. Jury  trial  is  obligatory  in  criminal  cases, 
and  optional  with  the  parties  in  civil  suits.  In 
the  district  courts  twelve  men  compose  the  jury, 
in  the  county  and  justices'  courts,  six.  A 
unanimous  verdict  is  required. 

The  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  provide  an  "efhcient  system  of 
public  free  schools,"  and  appropriates  for  that 
purpose  a  vast  quantity  of  the  public  lands, 
a  |)oll  tax,  and  portions  of  other  taxes  and 
revenues,  which  the  legislature  may  augment. 
Funds  are  apportioned  to  school  districts  an- 
nually on  the  basis  of  their  scholastic  popula- 
tion. Under  certain  regulations  districts  may 
organize  indepemlently  and  vote  special  taxes 
to  supplement  tlie  state  apportionment.  In- 
struction is  free  to  all  pupils  between  the  age 
of  seven  and  seventeen.  Scjiarate  schools  are 
maintained  equally  for  the  white  and  black 
races.  The  governor,  comptroller,  and  secre- 
tary of  state  are  made  by  the  constitution  a 
state  board  of  education,  but  the  active  direc- 
tion and  supervision  of  the  school  system  is 
vested  by  law  in  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  he  is  ex  officio  secretary  of  the 
board  of  education.  Above  the  public  schools 
are  the  university,  the  agricultural  and  me- 
clianical  college,  and  various  normal  and  tech- 
nical schools,  supported  by  endowments  and 
legislative    appropriations. 

Elections. — The  constitution  originally  pre- 
scribed the  usual  age  and  residence  qualifica- 
tions for  suffrage,  and  an  amendment  in  1002 
gave  the  legislature  power  to  require  in  addi- 
tion tlie  payment  of  a  poll  tax.  Upon  this 
amendment  the  Terrell  election  law  is  based. 
Its  chief  aims  are  to  prevent  fraudulent  prac- 
tices in  elections,  and  to  secure  united  support 
of  party  candiilates,  at  the  same  time  giving 
the  people  a  direct  share  in  the  nomination 
of  those  candidates.  It  goes  far  toward  ac- 
complishing the  first  by  rigidly  regiilating  the 
paynu'nt  of  poll  tax«'s,  the  preparation  of  the 
ballot,  and  tlie  conditions  under  which  tlie 
ballot  is  cast.  In  towns  of  above  10,000  in- 
habitants a  voter  must  pay  his  poll  tax  in 
person,  and  one  tnay  not  lend  or  give  another 
money  with  which  to  pay  it.  The  second  ob- 
ject is  pained  by  requiring  parties  which  cast 
at  the  preceding  general  election  100.000  votes 
to  nominate  their  candidates  l)y  primary  elec- 
tions f«rr  Pkimahy,  Dirkct).  T?y  a  party 
agreement  voters  in  the  primary  pledge  tliem- 
selves  to  \oio  for  the  party  nominees.  The  law 
re<piireH  can(lidat(>H  to  publish  their  campaign 
expi-nses. 

Party  Conditions. — The  Democratic  platform 
of  1010  coPLTnlulntes  the  party  for  having 
"controlle<l  tin-  government  of  the  State  for 
nearly   forty  years."     There   la  practically   no 


other  party  in  state  politics.  In  the  guber- 
natorial campaign  of  1910  there  were  356,566 
votes  cast  in  the  Democratic  primary  and 
173,993  in  the  final  election,  while  the  Repub- 
licans vote  in  the  final  was  26.000.  In  the 
presidential  election  of  1900  there  were  267,- 
423  Democratic  to  130,641  Republican  votes, 
but  in  1908  the  vote  was  217,302  to  65,666. 
Since  1891  the  regulation  of  corporations  has 
been   a  leading  issue   in  state  policy. 

Prohibition  by  local  option  has  steadily 
gained  during  the  past  decade,  and  in  July, 
1911,  a  constitutional  amendment  enjoinmg 
state  wide  prohibition  was  onh'  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  6,297  in  a  total  vote  of  468,489. 
The  most  interesting  political  tendency  at 
present  is  in  local  afTairs — toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  commission  government  in  cities 
and  towns. 

Population. — In  1850  the  population  was 
212,592;  in  1890,  2,235,523;  in  1910,  3,896,- 
542. 

See  Commission  Syste:m  of  City  Govern- 
ment-,   SOITH. 

References:  G.  P.  Garrison,  Texas  (1903), 
Civil  Government  of  Texas  (1899);  J.  P. 
Liglitfoot,  Terrell  Election  Laic  leith  Anno- 
tations (1910);  C.  S.  Potts,  "Railroad  Trans- 
portation in  Texas"  in  University  of  Texas, 
liuUctin  (1909),  No.  119,  chs.  viii-x;  C.  W. 
Raines,  Year  Book  for  Texas,  1901  (1902); 
C.  W.  Ramsdell,  Reconstruction  in  Texas 
(1910),  chs.  i,  V,  ix:  F.  N.  Thorpe,  Federal 
and  State  Constitutions  (1909),  VI,  3475- 
3674.  Eugene  C.  Barker. 

TEXAS  vs.  WHITE.  After  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  and  while  the  only  government  of 
the  state  of  Texas  was  that  organized  and 
existing  in  pursuance  of  the  reconstruction 
acts  of  Congress,  an  original  suit  was  institut- 
ed by  this  government  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  the  name  of  the  state 
to  assert  its  right  to  certain  bonds  issued 
by  the  I'nitcd  States  to  the  state  in  settlement 
of  a  boundary  dispute,  which  bonds  had  been 
transferred  and  disposed  of  by  those  claiming 
to  act  for  the  state  as  a  member  of  the  so- 
called  Confederacy  (1868,  7  Walla^^c  700). 
The  court  held:  (1)  that  the  union  of  the 
states  under  the  Constitution  is  indissoluble 
and  tliat  Texas  never  ceased  to  be  a  state 
of  the  Union;  (2)  that  under  its  duty  to 
guarantee  to  each  state  a  republican  form  of 
government  (Const.,  Art.  W,  .sec.  iv)  Con- 
gress could,  in  the  absence  of  any  duly  con- 
stituted government  of  the  state,  provide  for 
the  formation  of  a  government  which,  when 
recognizeil  by  Congress,  was  also  entitleil  to 
recognition  by  the  courts  as  the  lawful  gov- 
ernment; (3)  that  the  governnn'nt  thus 
created  and  recognized  might  properly  insti- 
tiite  a  suit  for  the  state  in  tlie  jirotection  of 
its  property  riiihts.  The  ground  taken  by  three 
dissenting   judges   was   that   the   reconstructed 
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povcninu'iit  was  not  the  goveinnicnt  of  the 
>tati'  and  tliat  i\\v  state  was  not  for  the  time 
being  a  member  of  the  Union.  See  Recon- 
sTRicTioN ;  Secession  Controveksy -,  State 
Sovereignty.  E.    McC. 

TEXTBOOK,  CAMPAIGN.  See  Commit- 
tees, Party. 

TEXTBOOK  LAWS.  State  laws  relating  to 
textbooks  for  tlie  public  schools  provide  for 
adoption  and  uniformity  by  the  state,  the 
county,  or  tlie  city  or  district.  \Yhile  the 
laws  cliangc  from  year  to  year,  about  '22  states 
now  have  state  uniformity  for  the  common 
schools  and,  in  some  cases,  for  the  high  schools 
also.  About  20  states  have  district  adoption, 
and  a  few  states  have  county  adoption.  Large 
cities  are  frequently  exempted  from  these 
state  and  county  laws,  and  are  permitted  to 
make  their  own  adoptions. 

Adoptions  are  made,  according  to  different 
laws,  by  the  local  or  state  boards  of  education 
or  by  state  textbook  commissions.  The  text- 
book commissions  are  created  by  law,  with 
membership  varying  from  5  to  11  and  made 
up  of  certain  state  officers  ex  officio  and  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor.  Not  all 
the  laws  require  such  a  commission  to  con- 
tain persons  expert  in  education.  The  period 
for  which  adoption  is  made  is  in  the  great 
majority  of  states  5  years;  variant  terms  are 
six,  four  and  three  years. 

The  duties  of  these  adopting  bodies  include 
selection  of  textbooks ;  their  adoption  for  a 
fixed  period;  making  contracts  witli  publish- 
ers, with  stipulations  as  to  prices,  distribu- 
tions and  sales,  and  penalties  for  violation  of 
contract.  California  prints  and  distributes 
free  its  own  textbooks  for  use  in  the  com- 
mon schools.  It  ordered  textbooks  prepared 
at  first,  but  now  pays  regular  publishers  a 
royalty  for  use  of  the  plates  of  their  books. 
Illinois,  by  the  law  of  1909,  licenses  publish- 
ers to  sell  their  books  for  use  of  the  public 
schools  of  the  state,  and  fixes  maximum  prices. 

The  system  of  free  textbooks,  by  wliich 
pupils  are  furnished  their  textbooks  free  of 
charge,  has  been  adopted  in  about  12  states  for 
all  or  nearly  all  communities ;  in  about  15 
other  states  districts  are  permitted  to  adopt 
the  system. 

See  School  Finance-,  School  Property. 

References:  Button  and  Snedden.  Adminis- 
tration of  Public  Education  in  the  United 
States  (1908),  ch.  xiii ;  Pa.  School  Jour.,  LVI 
(May,  1908),  480-48.3;  E.  C.  Elliott.  "State 
School  Systems;  Legislation  and  Judicial  De- 
cisions" in  L^.  S.  Bureau  of  Educ,  Bulletin, 
1908,  No.  7,  1910,  No.  2. 

K.  C.  Babcock. 

THEOCRACY.  Theocracy  is  a  term  applied 
to  a  state  in  which  the  supreme  power  rests 
with    God    or    some    other    superhuman    being 


and  in  wiiicli  tiioise  who  exercise  autliority  are 
iegarded  as  merely  the  agents  or  vicegerents 
executing  tlie  sovereign  will.  A  government 
merely  in  accordance  with  God's  will  does  not 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  constitute 
theocracy,  for  any  luunan  form  of  polity  might 
conform  to  this  principle;  nor  is  it  a  govern- 
ment in  which  the  sovereign  regards  himself 
as  the  incarnation  of  God  and  is  worshipped  as 
such,  though  the  term  tiieocratic  or  religious 
nionarcliy  may  properly  be  applied  to  sucii  a 
polity.  The  first  distinguishing  mark  is  tiiat, 
whereas  in  monarcliy,  aristocracy  and  demo- 
cracy the  supreme  power  belongs  to  men,  in  a 
theocracy  it  belongs  to  a  superhuman  being. 
The  second  idea  is  that  the  civil  and  political 
as  well  as  religions  and  moral  institutions  are 
given  by  the  divine  being  through  a  legate, 
prophet  or  priest  and  are  not  subject  to  human 
alteration. 

The  theocratic  state  belongs  to  the  infancy 
of  the  human  race,  its  earliest  development 
taking  place  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The 
king  of  Iran,  about  1000  years  B.  C,  at  the 
time  of  Zoroaster,  the  prophet,  called  himself 
a  priest-king,  and  the  ancient  Ethiopians  in 
ileroe  had  a  pure  priest-state.  The  govern- 
ments of  ancient  Egypt  and  India  were  also 
mainly  theocratic.  But  the  most  notable  of 
the  ancient  theocracies  was  that  of  the  Jews 
prior  to  the  kingship.  See  States,  Classifi- 
cation OF.  References:  J.  K.  Bhmtschli.  The 
Theory  of  the  State  (6th  ed.,  trans.,  1885), 
322-334;  T.  S.  Woolsey,  Political  Science 
(1878),  I,  49.5-500;  J.  W.  Garner,  Intro,  to 
Pol.  Sci.    (1910),  128-131. 

Karl  F.  Geiser. 

THIRD  HOUSE.  The  lobby  (see)  composed 
of  persons  who  frequent  the  legislative  ante- 
chambers for  the  purpose  of  influencing  legis- 
lators. 0.  c.  ri. 

THIRD  PARTIES.  From  the  beginning  the 
dual  party  system  has  ruled  in  America, 
though  minor  parties  have  frequently  appeared. 
Twice  in  our  history  has  the  disappearance  of 
a  leading  party  resulted  in  a  period  of  polit- 
ical confusion,  until  the  normal  balance  had 
been  restored  by  the  rise  of  a  second  strong 
party.  In  1868  only  two  national  parties 
existed;  but  four  years  later  three  minor  par- 
ties held  conventions  and  nominated  presiden- 
tial candidates.  Since  that  date  from  four  to 
seven  minor  parties  have  participated  in  each 
national  election.  In  all,  more  than  twenty 
such  parties  have  been  organized.  After 
conducting  one  campaign  most  of  them  have 
vanished ;  but  some  have  lasted  for  three  or 
more  terms.  One  only,  the  Prohibition  party, 
has  remained  constantly  in  the  field  since  1872. 

Three  main  motives  give  rise  to  third  par- 
ties. Many  are  organized  to  promote  some  one 
reform  or  to  maintain  the  rights  and  interests 
of    a    particular    class,    or   group,    of   citizens. 
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Others  are  pledged  to  the  correction  of  alleged 
abuses  or  errors,  tliat  have  perverted  a  major 
party.  They  seek  to  restore  the  party  to  its 
traditional  position.  The  third  group  aims 
more  or  less  directly  at  the  destruction  of 
both   the  major    parties. 

Parties  of  Reform. — The  Prohibition  party 
(see),  the  most  successful  of  the  parties  of 
reform,  maintains  its  organization  in  nearly 
every  state.  Its  public  speakers  emphasize 
the  evil  effects  of  tlie  liquor  traffic,  and  point 
out  methods  for  its  abolition.  I'roliibitioiiist 
candidates  appear  on  state  as  well  as  national 
ticki'ts,  but  the  vote  of  the  party  is  relatively 
small,  since  it  does  not  receive  the  support 
of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  who  believe  in  its 
aims.  Its  influence  upon  the  leading  parties, 
liowever,  is  often  considerable  and  it  wins 
favor  for  its  measures  from  one  or  the  other. 
It  is  the  only  party  that  can  work  on  Sunday 
without  shocking  the  ordinary  citizen.  The 
Greenback  party  (see)  opposed  the  contraction 
of  the  currency.  Although  it  elected  some  gov- 
ernors, members  of  state  legislatures  and  of 
Congress,  it  failed  to  prevent  a  return  to  specie 
payments  in  1879.  To  its  influence,  however, 
was  largely  due  the  reissue  of  greenbacks 
after   their   redemption. 

The  Granger  (sec),  Farmers'  Alliance  (see), 
Antimonopoly  and  People's,  or  Populist  (see) 
parties,  contending  for  the  rights  of  the 
producer  as  against  the  middleman  and  organ- 
ized wealth,  have  carried  state  elections  and 
enacted  important  state  laws.  Their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  have  been  influential 
also  in  carrying  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
railways  and  other  forms  of  monopoly.  In 
1S!)2.  under  the  leadership  of  General  Weaver 
the  Populists  secured  twenty-two  electoral 
votes  from  six  states.  This  is  the  only  instance 
since  the  Civil  War  of  the  representation  of 
a  third  party  in  the  electoral  college.  When 
the  Democratic  party,  in  1896,  adopted  nearly 
all  the  policies  advocated  by  the  Populists,  the 
latter  were  ab.sorbed  by  the  old  party.  Had 
the  Democrats  not  accepted  populistic  doc- 
trines these  two  parties  might  have  changed 
jilaces  instead  of  uniting.  Tiftter.  under  Roose- 
velt's leadership,  the  Republican  party  also 
adopted  much  of  the  Pojiulist  program.  The 
history  of  this  group  of  parties  admirably  il- 
lustrati's  the  third  party  method  of  forcing  a 
policy  upon  the  chief  parties,  and  t)ie  avidity 
with  which  these  latter  seek  to  absorl)  a  large 
minor  group.  Less  conspicuous  has  been  the 
success  of  the  labor  parties  (see)  ;  nevertheless 
their  organizations,  platforms  and  candidates 
liave  had  no  snuill  share  in  securing  city,  state 
and  national  legislation  favorable  to  wage- 
rnrners. 

Parties    of    Protest. — A    Bnialler   number    of 
parties  aim  directly   at  the   immediate  correc- 


held  a  Radical  Republican  convention  and  nom- 
inated John  C.  Fremoiil  for  the  presidency- 
He,  however,  withd''ew  before  the  election. 
The  dissatisfaction  of  many  Republicans,  in 
1872,  with  the  prolonged  military  rule  in  the 
South  and  the  disfranchisement  of  former  Con- 
federates led  to  an  early  convention  which 
nomir.ated  Horace  Greeley  for  President.  Lat- 
er, the  regular  Democratic  convention  accepted 
both  their  candidate  and  their  platform ;  so 
that  Greeley  became  the  regular  Democratic 
nominee.  To  many  Democrats  this  seemed 
like  wiping  their  party  out  of  existence;  hence, 
late  in  the  campaign  a  "Straight-out"  (see) 
Democratic  convention  was  held  and  nominat- 
ed candidates.  A  similar  convention  was  held 
by  Democrats  in  1890  as  a  protest  against  the 
fusion  of  Democrats  and  I'opulists  under 
Bryan's  leadership.  Tiiird  parties  such  as  these 
are,  in  their  nature,  tein])orary.  They  conduct 
only  one  campaign  and  tlien  their  members  are 
reabsorbed  into  the  regular  parties  or  pass 
from  public  notice. 

The  Socialist  party  (see)  has  all  the  ex- 
ternal characteristics  of  a  reform  propaganda; 
but  their  program  is  such  as  involves  radical 
changes  in  government  and  industrial  organ- 
ization which  would  eliminate  the  party  sys- 
tem. To  the  socialist  tliat  system  is  simply  an 
agency  for  advancing  their  cause  and  gaining 
control  of  the  state.  A  few  other  third  parties 
in  recent  years  have  aimed  directly  at  the 
destruction  of  the  leading  parties  by  appeal- 
ing to  all  honest  voters.  Delegates  from 
forty-four  states  and  two  territories  met  in 
1908  and  resolved  themselves  into  an  "Inde- 
pendent" party  (see).  "Our  action,"  they  said, 
"is  l)ascd  on  a  determination  to  wrest  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  from  the  hands  of  selfish 
interests,  political  tricksters  and  corrupt 
bosses."  Resi)onsil)iIity  for  existing  evils  wa3 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  two  parties  and  appeal 
for  support  was  made  to  all  patriots  "irrespec- 
tive of  party."  At  the  ensuing  election  eighty- 
three  thousand  "patriots"  cast  their  vote  for 
the  "Independent"  nominee,  while  more  than 
fourteen  million  expressed  preference  for  the 
ruling  parties. 

The  most  successful  third  party  of  this  class 
was  the  Progressive  party  (sec)  formed  in 
1912,  in  protest  against  the  methods  of  the 
Republican  natiomil  committee,  representing 
the  regular  and  "stand|)at '  wing  of  the  Jiarty, 
in  deciding  contests  bi-twtHMi  rival  delegations 
pledged  to  President  Taft  and  Theodore  Ho<ise- 
velt.  The  Taft  delegations  were  seated  in  al- 
most every  case  and  in  tlie  national  convention 
President  Taft  was  nominated  for  a  second 
term  on  the  flrst  ballot.  The  Roosevelt  faction, 
which  repr<'sented  the  progressive  wing  of  the 
party,  claimi'd  that  the  noininatiim  of  Presi- 
dent Taft  had  been  secured  bv  framl;   and  im- 


tion  of  a  policy  by  one  of  the  rnlinj:  parties,  mediately  after  the  close  of  the  I?epublican  na- 
In  IHfU,  the  Hndiral  Pe|)ubli(nns.  objecting  to  tional  convention  they  noniiinited  I5oos«'velt 
the  conservative  policy  of  tlie  ailministrntion,  i  for  tlie  presidency  and   later  perfected   a  com- 
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plote  party  organization.  In  tiie  prcsidi-ntial 
ek'itioa  of  11)12,  the  rrogrossivo  \r,\rty  larrii-d 
six  states  and  secured  a  popular  vote  of 
4,12U,0"20,  while  tlie  Ri'imblican  (.aiulidate  car- 
riinl  only  two  states  and  securi'd  less  tlian 
3,500,000  votes.  In  the  congressional  elections 
of  the  same  year  the  Progressive  jiarty  elected 
13  Representatives,  who  acted  throughout  the 
Sixty-third  Congress  as  a  third  party  under 
the  leadership  of  Victor  Murdock.  In  1913, 
however,  the  Republican  party  ellectcd  a  re- 
form in  its  convention  representation  and  pro- 
cedure and  many  Progressives  returned  to  their 
original  party  allegiance. 

Until  the  spectacular  rise  of  the  Progressive 
party  in  1012  few  indeed  have  been  the  voters 
who  have  even  been  readied  by  the  direct  appeal 
of  a  new  party  designed  to  displace  the  estab- 
lished ones.  Probably  not  one  voter  in  a  hun- 
dred was  conscious  of  the  existence  of  the 
Independent  party  on.  election  day  1908.  The 
regular  parties  have  the  support  of  history, 
tradition  and  habit,  and  it  would  seem  im- 
possible that  a  third  should  gain  the  ascendency 
so  long  as  the  major  parties  give  expression  to 
the  dominant  issues  of  the  day. 

See  Anti-Masoxic  Pabty;  Ixdepexdext 
MovEiiEXTS  IX  Politics;  Parties,  State  axd 
Local;  Party,  Place  axd  Sigxificaxce  of; 
Progressive  Party;  Prohibitiox  Party;  Re- 
FORii  Mo\t:mexts,  Political;  Socialist  Par- 
ty-. Votixg,  Ixdepexdext. 

References:  J.  A.  Woodburn,  Pol.  Parties 
and  Party  Problems  (1913),  chs.  viii,  ix;  C.  A. 
Beard,  Am.  Government  and  Pol.  (1910),  119- 
125;  J.  Bryce,  Am.  Comm,ontcealth  (4th  cd., 
1910),  II,  ch.  Ivi;  T.  H.  McKee,  ^'ational  Con- 
ventions and  Platforms  (5th  ed.,  1904)  ;  Am. 
Year  Book,  1912,  and  year  by  year. 

Jesse  Macy. 

THIRD  TERM.  The  Federal  Convention 
(see)  of  1787  devoted  some  attention  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  President,  and  at  one 
time  voted  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  with 
exclusion  from  reelection;  but  Gouverneur 
Morris  insisted  that  unless  a  President  could 
be  reelected  he  would  infallibly  be  controlled 
by  Congress.  Later  the  convention  came  within 
one  vote  of  providing  that  no  person  should 
serve  as  President  more  than  six  years  in 
twelve  years.  Nevertheless,  almost  at  the 
last  moment,  the  convention  adopted  the  four 
year  term,  and  explicitly  withdrew  the  re- 
striction on  reelection.  Very  likely  in  this 
respect  as  in  many  matters  relating  to  the 
powers  of  the  President,  the  convention  was 
influenced  by  the  confidence  that  the  first 
President  would  be  George  Washington,  a  man 
who  could  be  trusted. 

Washington  accepted  a  second  election  with 
hesitancy,  urged  thereto  by  personal  letters 
from  both  Jefferson  and  Hamilton ;  but  he 
was  very  restive  under  the  attacks  upon  him 
in  the  opposition  press.     In  July,  1796,  it  was 


rumored  that  Washington  would  not  stand 
again,  and  in  September  he  issued  his  farewell 
address  in  which  the  chief  motive  for  retire- 
ment is  stated  to  be  "the  increasing  weight  of 
years."  In  1799,  however,  Washington  was 
active  in  the  Federalist  party  in  Virginia  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  Hamilton's  friends 
were  preparing  an  appeal  to  him  to  stand  for 
a  third   term. 

Jefferson  without  protest  accepted  a  reelec- 
tion in  1804;  but  grew  very  tired  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  presidency,  and  withdrew  in 
1808.  He  put  on  record  his  conviction  that 
the  principle  of  rotation  in  office  and  the  dan- 
ger that  a  President  might  be  elected  every 
four  years  for  life,  were  sufficient  reasons  for 
retiring,  but  he  was  ready  to  run  again  if  in 
no  other  way  the  choice  of  a  Federalist  could 
be  avoided.  From  tliat  time  for  many  years 
it  was  an  accepted  principle  that  the  normal 
service  was  two  terms.  Jackson  began  by  pro- 
testing against  a  second  term,  but  swallowed 
his  scruples.  Van  Buren,  like  John  Quincy 
Adams,  stood  for  the  second  term  and  was  de- 
feated. Tyler  is  said  to  have  expected  to 
serve  out  his  term  inherited  from  Harrison  and 
then  to  receive  the  regular  two  terms  in  addi- 
tion; but  from  1836  to  1861  there  was  a  suc- 
cession of  single  terms,  though  Fillmore  and 
Pierce  both  worked  hard  for  a  renomination 
which  they  did  not  get.  Lincoln  and  Grant 
were  both  reelected,  and  Grant's  friends  pushed 
him  hard  for  a  second  renomination ;  but  pub- 
lic sentiment  was  too  strong.  After  a  four 
years  interval  Grant  was  strongly  supported 
in  the  Republican  convention  of  1880,  and  nar- 
rowly failed  of  the  nomination.  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  the  only  President  to  serve  two 
terms  with  an  interval  between;  he  was 
therefore,  three  times  a  candidate.  President 
Roosevelt  served  for  nearly  four  full  years  as 
sucessor  of  President  McKinley,  and  then 
when  the  returns  showed  that  he  was  reelected, 
he  made  a  public  statement,  in  New  York,  that 
he  would  not  accept  another  term.  Although 
it  was  generally  believed  that  he  might  have 
had  a  second  nomination  if  he  had  wished  it, 
he  stood  by  this  declaration  in  1908,  but  on 
Feb.  24,  1912,  he  announced  his  willingness  to 
accept  a  renomination.  Inasmuch  as  his  dis- 
claimer had  been  intended  to  apply  only  to  a 
consecutive  third  term,  his  friends  were  con- 
vinced that  a  majority  of  the  Republican  voters 
and  a  majority  of  the  delegates  properly  elect- 
ed to  the  convention  favored  his  nomination 
for  a  third  term,  but  a  majoritv  of  delegates 
for  President  Taft  was  seated.  Failing  to  re- 
ceive the  nomination  of  the  national  Repub- 
lican convention,  he  was  nominated  by  the 
convention  of  the  new  Progressive  party  (see). 
In  the  election  he  polled  4,126,020  votes  and 
received  88  electoral  votes. 

There  are  thus  nine  cases  of  double  term 
presidencies,  and  a  tenth  case  (Cleveland)  of 
two  terms  in  office  not  continuous.    It  is  diffi- 
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cult  to  say  how  far  the  objection  to  a  third 
term,  particularly  if  an  interval  has  elapsed, 
is  still  felt  by  the  American  people. 

The  Democratic  platform  of  1912  favored  the 
single  presidential  term,  and  a  constitutional 
amendment  therefor.  Such  an  amendment 
would  doubtless  provide  for  a  six-year  term. 

See  Grant,  U.  S.;  Nomination  of  Presi- 
dent; Presidential  Elections;  presidents  by 
name:   Roosevelt,  Theodore. 

References:  E.  Stan  wood.  Hist,  of  the  Presi- 
dency (1898),  passim;  J.  Bryce,  Am,  Com- 
monwealth (4th  ed.  1910),  I,  45;  A.  B.  Hart, 
"The  Third  Term  Ghost"  in  Sat.  Eve.  Post, 
May  18,  1912.  A.  B.  H. 

THIRTEENTH  AMENDMENT.  This  amend- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  states  by  resolution 
of  Congress  in  1805  and  by  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  December  18  of  that  year  was 
declared  to  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
requisite  number  of  states.     It  provides  that: 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  scrvi- 
tudo,  exc-cpt  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whoroof  the 
party  sliiill  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist 
witliin  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to 
tlii'ir  jurisdiction. 

Sictiou  li.  CoDKi-css  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

So  far  as  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  in- 
volved there  has  been  no  question  as  to  tlie 
effect  of  tlie  amendment,  Init  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes involuntary  servitude  important  ques- 
tions have  arisen.  It  is  conceded  tliat  while 
tlie  primary  object  of  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  may  have  been  to  free  the  colored 
race  from  a  condition  of  servitude  the  general 
purpose  was  to  render  impossible  the  existence 
witliin  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  United  States  of 
any  legal  or  social  institutions  imposing  in- 
voluntary servitude  on  any  class  of  persons. 
The  peonage  syst<'m  prevalent  in  Jlexico,  the 
coolie  system  of  China,  the  padrone  system  of 
Italy,  fall  within  tlic  prohibition  {sec  Invol- 
VNTARY  Servitude). 

The  express  exception  of  punishment  for 
crime  covers  not  only  imprisonment  liut  also 
the  imposition  of  lalior  as  a  piinishment  and 
of  involuntary  service  as  a  penalty  for  failure 
to  pay  a  fine  imposed  as  a  punishment.  More- 
over, the  servic<'S  of  persons  imyirisont'd  f<ir 
crime  belong  to  the  state  and  may  be  leased, 
subject,  of  crtiirse.  to  liumanitarian  regulations 
as  to  the  metliod  in  wliidi  sucli  services  may 
be    employed. 

T'nrler  the  enforcement  clause  Congress  has 
legislat<'d  agaiiist  [tronnge.  tlint  is,  a  conditiKii 
of  enforced  servitude  by  which  the  servitor  is 
rentrainr'd  of  liis  lilicrty  and  compelled  to 
labor  in  liquidation  of  some  contract  ilebt  or 
obligation.  Hut  without  such  legislatitm  state 
Mtatntew  im|i(>.Hing  imprisoiiMH-nt  or  srrvitiiile 
for  noti-performancr  of  ronfractual  obligations 
arc  invalid  as  in  conflict  with  the  prfivisions 
of  the  amciiilMii-nt.  Criminal  piiiiinbiiirnf  iiiiiy 
be  imposed   for  tin*  frainl   involved   in  enlt'ring 


into  a  contract  to  pay  money  or  render  services 
with  the  intention  of  not  performing  it;  but 
it  is  not  competent  by  statute  to  make  the 
mere  fact  of  non-performance  prima  facie  evi- 
dence of  fraud. 

See  Emancipation  Proclamation;  Recon- 
struction; Secession;  Slavery  Controver- 
sy. 

References:  As  to  the  general  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment,  see  H.  C.  Black,  Con- 
stitutional Law  (3d  ed.,  1910),  535-542;  W. 
\V.  Willoughby.  Constitutional  Laic  (1910),  II, 
§§  455-459;  Slaughter-home  Cases  (1872),  16 
Wallace,  36;  Civil  Rights  Cases  (1883),  109 
r.  .S'.  3;  as  to  involuntary  servitude,  peonage, 
and  imprisonment  for  debt,  see  Robertson  vs. 
Baldwin  (1897),  165  U.  8.  275;  Peonage  Case- 
(1903),  123  Federal  Reporter,  671;  Cylatt  vs. 
United  States  (1905),  197  U.  S.  207*;  Bailey 
vs.  Alabama  (1911),  219  U.  8.  219;"/n  re  Mil- 
eeke  (1909),  52  Wash.  312;  Ex  parte  Hollman, 
(1908),  79  8.  Car.  9.  Emlin  McClain. 

THREE  HUNDRED  AND  SIX.  The  number 
of  delegates  who  remained  lirm  in  their  sup- 
port of  General  Grant  (see)  for  President  in 
tlie  Republican  nominating  convention  of  1880. 
See  Repurucan  Party.  0.  C.  H. 

THREE-MILE  LIMIT.  This  is  a  phrase 
used  to  denote  the  extent  of  a  state's  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  open  sea.  The  marginal  sea  with 
the  shore-bottom  under  it  for  a  distance  of 
at  least  three  marine  miles  beyond  low-water 
mark  is  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  tlie  adjacent  state  (see  Territory  in  Inter- 
national Law). 

Tlie  right  of  such  state  jurisdiction  was  gen- 
erally accepted  in  the  eigiiteenth  century  l>y 
the  practice  of  nations,  as  a  fair  compromise 
between  the  former  extravagant  jurisdictional 
claims,  which  states  made  to  all  surrouniliiig 
seas,  and  the  denial  of  all  rights  to  any  part 
of  tlie  tidal  waters.  Bynkershoek,  in  1702.  as- 
serted that  the  sovereignty  of  a  state  should 
extend  beyond  its  shores  as  far  as  it  could 
control  tlie  coastal  waters  by  means  of  cannon 
placed  on  the  land.  At  that  tinie  the  maximinn 
cannon-range  was  about  one  marine  league. 
Altliough  this  measure  of  jurisdiction  has  come 
to  be  generally  adopted,  the  vast  increase  in 
the  range  of  projectiles  has  caused  attempts  to 
«'xtend  tlie  strip  beyond  three  miles.  Tlie  bet- 
ter opinion  seems  to  be,  and  this  is  in  general 
accord  with  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  and  Gn-at  Britain,  tliat  it  would  be 
unwise  to  change  a  jirinciple  so  widtdy  rec- 
ognized and  to  which  international  practice 
has  adajited  itself;  and  tliat  tlie  atlnnpt  to 
make  the  marginal  sea  conform  to  the  varying 
lengths  of  cannon-shots  would  result  in  con- 
fusion  and   discord. 

The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over  the  mar- 
ginal sea  is  justified  on  tlie  ground  of  security 
to  the  state,  as  a  necessary  and  proper  means 
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to  the  use  and  oiijoynient  of  the  hiiul  to  which 
it  is  appurtenant,  and  as  furnisliing  a  wise 
basis  for  property  riglits  over  the  wealth  whieli 
the  costal  waters  produce.  While  the  author- 
ity of  the  state  is  complete  as  to  questions 
which  arise  from  these  considerations,  it  is 
limited  by  the  needs  of  ocean  navigation.  The 
rights  of  a  state's  vessels,  merchant  and  war, 
to  pass  through  the  marginal  sea  adjoining 
another  state  is  a  sort  of  international  ease- 
ment necessary  for  the  convenient  use  of  the 
ojH?n  sea.  As  such,  the  doctrine  of  innocent 
use  and  passage  within  the  three-mile  limit 
is  now   universally  recognized. 

See  Bays  and  Gulfs;  Mare  Clausum; 
Water  Boundaries  and  Jurisdiction. 

References:  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law 
(1906),  I,  535-698:  T.  J.  Lawrence,  Principles 
of  Int.  Law  (4th  ed.,  ]910),  192-196;  C.  Calvo, 
Droit  Int.  {5th  ed.,  1896),  I,  478-480;  E.  Nys, 
Droit  Int.  (1904),  I,  497-522;  L.  Oppenheim, 
Int.  Law  (1905),  I,  239-245;  J.  Westlake,  Int. 
Law    (1906),  I,  116-118,  183-198. 

J.  S.  Reeves. 

THURMAN  ACT.    See  Thurman,  Allen  G. 

THURMAN,  ALLEN  G.  Allen  G.  Thurman 
(1813-1895),  often  called  "the  old  Roman,"  was 
a  native  of  Virginia  but  a  lifelong  resident  of 
Ohio.  In  1845-1847  he  served  one  term  as  a 
Democratic  representative  in  Congress.  From 
1851  to  1856  he  was  a  justice  of  the  supreme 
court  of  Ohio,  and  in  1868,  after  being  defeated 
narrowly  for  the  governorship  by  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  he  was  elected  by  a  democratic  leg- 
islature to  succeed  Benjamin  F.  Wade  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  During  his  service  in 
the  upper  house  (1869-1881)  he  was  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  minority.  He  opposed 
the  Civil  Rights  Bill  and  the  resumption  of 
specie  payments  and  was  an  advocate  of  the 
Bland-Allison  Act.  His  principal  achievement 
consisted  in  securing  the  passage,  in  May, 
1878,  of  the  "Thurman  Act,"  by  which  the 
bond-aided  Pacific  railroad  corporations  were 
compelled  to  fulfill  their  obligations  to  the 
government.  In  1880  and  1884  Thurman  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
presidential  nomination.  At  the  St.  Louis 
convention  of  1888  he  was  nominated  by  ac- 
clamation for  the  vice-presidency;  but  the 
Cleveland-Thurman  ticket  was  defeated.  See 
Democratic  Paett;  Sherman  Silver  Act. 

F.  A.  0. 

TIDAL  WAVE.  A  term  indicating  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  winning  party 
at  an  election,  resulting  from  a  great  "wave" 
of  public  opinion,  which  has  a  tendency  to  sub- 
side as  rapidly  as  it  arose.  The  term  was  ap- 
plied particularly  to  the  unprecedented  suc- 
cess of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  state  and 
Congressional  elections  of  1874,  during  Grant's 
second  term.  0.  C.  H. 


TILDEN,  SAMUEL  JONES.  Samuel  J.  Til- 
den  (1814-lS8ti|  was  burn  at  New  Ijcbanon, 
X.  v..  February  9,  1814.  In  1841  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar.  In  1845-46  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  assembly,  and  in  the  latter  year  a 
delegate  to  the  state  constitutional  convention, 
lie  was  one  of  the  free-soil  delegates  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention  in  1848.  In 
1855  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
attorney  general  of  New  York,  but  was  unsuc- 
cessful. By  this  time  he  was  coming  rapidly 
to  prominence  as  a  party  leader,  occupying 
also  a  leading  position  at  the  bar;  and  in 
1866  was  made  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
state  committee.  While  holding  this  ollice  he 
took  a  leading  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the 
Tweed  ring  (see).  He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  constitutional  convention  of  1867,  and 
in  1874  was  elected  governor  of  New  York. 
The  most  notable  event  of  his  administration 
was  the  exposure  of  the  canal  ring  (sec), 
which  had  been  defrauding  the  state  by  means 
of  contracts  for  work  not  done.  A  proposed 
scheme  of  municipal  government,  framed  by  a 
commission  on  his  recommendation,  failed  of 
approval  by  the  legislature  through  the  in- 
fluence, it  was  said,  of  Roscoe  Conkling.  In 
1876  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by 
the  Democrats,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Tammany.  Under  the  decisions  of  the  com- 
mission, he  was  awarded  184  votes  against 
185  for  Hayes,  but  his  popular  vote  was  slight- 
ly in  excess  of  that  of  Hayes.  In  the  Demo- 
cratic national  convention  of  1880  he  had  con- 
siderable support,  but  declined  to  be  a  candi- 
date. He  died  near  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  August  4, 
18S6.  See  Democratic  Party;  Electoral 
Commission.  References:  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Writings  and  Speeches  (1888)  ;  J.  Bigelow, 
Life  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden  (1895);  De  A.  S. 
Alexander,  Pol.  Hist,  of  the  State  of  N.  Y. 
(1906),  ch.  iii;  J.  K.  McGuire,  Democratic 
Party  of  the  State  of  N.  Y.  (1905), 
iii;  P.  L.  Haworth,  Hayes-TUden  Disputed 
Presidential  Election    (1906). 

W.  MacD. 

TILLMAN,  BENJAMIN   RYAN.     Benjamin 
R.    Tillman    (1847-  )    was    born    in    Edge- 

field county,  S.  C,  August  11,  1847.  He  be- 
came a  farmer,  and  entered  state  politics  by 
inaugurating  at  Columbia,  in  1886,  a  "farmers' 
movement"  for  agricultural  education  and  im- 
proved agricultural  conditions.  In  1887  he 
prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Clemson  Agricultural  College.  Becoming  the 
head  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  (see),  he  began 
a  bitter  struggle  against  the  state  Democratic 
organization,  and  in  1890  was  elected  gover- 
nor. He  was  reelected  in  1892.  The  principle 
events  of  his  administrations  were  the  passage 
of  the  dispensary  law,  imder  which  the  state 
assumed  control  of  the  liquor  traffic;  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Winthrop  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College  for  Women.    In  the  state  con- 
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stitutional  convention  of  1895  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  suffrage,  and  through 
an  educational  and  property  qualification  near- 
ly eliminated  the  negro  vote.  In  1895  he  was 
elected  United  States  Senator,  and  was  reelect- 
ed in  1901,  1907  and  1913.  His  first  speech 
in  the  Senate  was  a  severe  attack  on 
President  Cleveland.  In  the  silver  contro- 
versy he  sided  with  the  free-silver  wing  of  the 
Democrats.  His  extreme  views,  dominating 
personality,  and  violent  temper  have  involved 
liim  in  numerous  controversies.  See  D?;mo- 
cBATic  Pabty;  Negro  Pboblesi.  Reference: 
Appleton's  Annual  Cyclopedia  (1890-1901). 

W.  MacD. 

TIMBER  LANDS.  The  present  method  of 
acquiring  timber  lands  in  the  public  domain 
dates  from  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act  of  June 
3,  1878.  As  amended  the  act  provides  that 
all  unreserved,  unappropriated,  non-mineral, 
surveyed,  public  lands  within  the  public-land 
states,  which  are  valuable  chiefly  for  tlie  tim- 
ber or  stone  thereon  and  unfit  for  cultivation 
at  the  date  of  sale,  may  be  sold  at  their  ap- 
praised value,  but  in  no  case  for  less  than  $2.50 
per  acre.  The  provisions  of  the  act  are  con- 
fined to  citizens  or  persons  who  have  declared 
their  intentions  to  become  such;  no  person  or 
corporation  can  legally  acquire  more  than 
lOO  acres;  proof  must  be  made  of  the  non- 
mineral  and  non-agricultural  character  of  tlie 
land;  and  a  sworn  statement  that  the  land 
is  not  sought  for  speculation  but  in  good 
faith  for  the  exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the 
applicant  must  be  presented.  From  the  time 
of  its  earliest  operation  this  law  has  been 
Bubjectod  to  severe  criticism.  Great  tracts 
of  valuable  timber  lands  have  been  secured 
by  large  corporations  through  systematic 
collusion  with  the  individual  applicants. 
Proof  of  such  agreements,  however,  is  difficult 
to  secure.  The  repeal  of  the  law  has  been 
urged  for  many  years.  In  its  place  a  law  pro- 
viding for  the  sale  of  the  timber  at  its  market 
price,  with  a  retention  of  the  land  for  future 
di.si)Osal,  has  been  urged.  Since  1908  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  appraise  timber  lands,  but 
before  thnt  tim«'  the  sale  was  always  made  at 
tlie  minimum  price.  Large  areas  of  tiin])er 
lands  have  al.so  been  taken  up  under  the  home- 
stea<I  laws,  and  then  commuted  at  .$1.2.")  an 
acre.  'llie  protection  of  timber  lands  from 
depredation  is  one  feature  of  the  work  of  the 
field  service  of  the  General  LjuhI  Offiee.  Frr)m 
1878  to  1912  tliere  were  9!t.5:f5  tim»)or  and 
stone  entries,  for  IS.O.'jn.O.'iR  acres  and  .$32.- 
839.032  received.  See  Conskrvation  ;  FnRK.sT 
Skrvick;  Pi'nMC  Lano.s.  Hk.skkvation  ok. 
References:  General  Land  Office.  Ifrgulatinns 
tin'lrr  Timhrr  (irnl  Stnnr  \rt  i,f  Jiinr  S.  /.S7.S\ 
anil  Arts  Amrrulittor;/  (190H);  National  Con- 
servaiion  CommiHsion.  Itrport  (1909).  II.  192- 
.').  HI.  3H7-390:  I'ublie  Lands  Commissinn.  Hv- 
port  (1905),  G2-G5.  P.  T.  Tiiiat. 


TIPPECANOE  AND  TYLER  TOO.  The  re- 
frain of  a  campaign  song  of  the  Whigs  dur- 
ing the  presidential  campaign  of  1840  (see 
Hard  Cider  Campaign;  Log  Cabin  Cam- 
paign ) ,  composed  by  A.  C,  Ross  of  Zanesville, 
Ohio,  and  referring  to  "Tippecanoe"  Harrison 
and  John  Tyler,  the  Whig  candidates.  See 
Harbison,  W.  H.;  Ttler,  John;  Wiug  Party. 

O.  C.  H. 

TISSUE  BALLOTS.  Election  ballots  printed 
on  thin  tissue  paper  so  that  a  number  of  them 
can  be  deposited  by  a  voter  without  detection, 
used  extensively  in  certain  southern  states 
about  1876  to  nullify  the  negro  vote.  See 
Ballot  Box  Stuffing;  Negbo  Suffrage. 

O.  C.  H. 

TOBACCO  CASE.  See  Reasonableness  in 
Restraint  of  Trade;  Sherman  Axti-Trlst 
Act. 

TOBACCO  LEGISLATION.  The  agitation 
for  laws  restricting  the  sale  of  tobacco  began 
more  than  fifty  years  ago,  but  did  not  result 
in  much  legislation,  except  local  ordinances 
against  smoking  in  public  places,  until  1891, 
w)ien  no  less  than  15  states  enacted  statutes 
forbidding  the  sale  of  tobacco  or  cigarettes  to 
minors.  Since  that  year  all  the  states,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  have  passed  anti- 
tobacco  laws.  Tliey  usually  prohibit  the  sale 
of  tobacco  in  any  form,  or  only  that  of  cigar- 
ettes and  cigarette  paper  to  minors  under  IC 
or  18  years  of  age.  In  several  states  violation 
of  the  anti-tobacco  law  is  a  misdemeanor;  in 
others,  special  penalties  are  prescribed,  ranging 
as  high  as  a  maximum  of  $500  for  a  first  of- 
fense or  imprisonment  for  three  months.  In 
some  states  minors  may  be  fined  for  smoking. 
Tims  in  Connecticut,  any  person  under  \'^ 
years  of  age  who  smokes  or  uses  tobacco  in 
any  form  in  any  public  street,  or  place,  shall 
be  fined  seven  dollars  for  each  offense.  In 
Illinois,  any  minor  under  18  and  over  7  years 
of  age  who  smokes  cigarettes  in  any  public 
place  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  ten 
dollars.  In  a  few  instances,  it  has  been  sought 
to  strengthen  the  law  by  making  dealers  swear 
not  to  sell  tobacco  to  minors,  by  fixing  a  high 
license  fee  for  selling  cigarettes,  taxing  the 
sale  of  cigarette  paper,  etc.  The  frequent  re- 
enactment  of  anti-tobacco  laws  testifies  to  tli< 
difficulty  of  their  enforcement.  The  states  of 
Flnriila.  Iowa.  Indiana.  Kansas.  North  Dakota 
and  Washington  forbid  absolutely  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  cigarettes  as  well  as  of 
cigarette  paper,  under  a  maxininni  fine  of 
$500  upon  a  second  offen.sc  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  0  months.  Under  the  leader- 
sliip  of  the  Aiiti  Cigarette  League  similar  legis- 
lation is  constantly  being  ad\ocated  in  other 
states.  See  Drugs.  PtnLic  Rfxiulation  of; 
Hkm.th.  Puni  ir  Regulation  of;  Public  Mor- 
als, Care  for.  J.  K. 
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TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS,  COMTE  de.  The 
Corate  de  Tocqueville  (1805-1859)  was  born 
at  Verneuil,  France,  July  29,  1805.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  in  1830  became  an 
assistant  magistrate.  In  1831  he  visited  Amer- 
ica, in  company  with  his  friend  Gustavo  de 
Beaumont,  on  a  government  commission  to  in- 
vestigate prisons  and  penitentiaries.  His  re- 
port, Du  st/steme  p^niicntiare  aux  Etats-Unis, 
was  published  in  1832  (English  translation, 
1833).  The  most  notable  fruit  of  his  visit, 
however,  was  his  De  la  Democratic  en  Ameri- 
qiie,  first  published  in  1835  and  again  in  1850, 
and  translated  as  Democracy  in  Ajnericu 
(1835-40).  This  was  the  first  philosophical  and 
impartial  examination  of  American  life  and  in- 
stitutions, and  remains  of  prime  value.  In 
1841  De  Tocqueville  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  He  entered  political  life 
in  1839,  but  remained  in  opposition  until  the 
revolution  of  1848,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  drafted  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Second  Republic.  In  1849  he  was 
president  of  the  assembly,  and  for  a  few 
months  foreign  minister.  He  was  arrested  in 
the  coup  d'etat  of  1851,  and  thereafter  re- 
mained in  private  life  until  his  death,  April 
16,  1859,  at  Cannes.  See  Populab  Govebx- 
MEXT.  References:  H.  Reeves,  Trans.,  Democ- 
rat:!/ in  Anwriea  (2d  ed.,  1898)  ;  G.  de  Beau- 
mont, Ed.,  (Euvres  et  Correspondance  Inedites 
D' Alexis  de  Tocqu-eville  (1861),  translated  as 
Memoirs  and  Letters  (1861).  W.  AIacD. 

TOKEN  COINAGE.  Token  coins  are  coins 
made  of  copper  or  other  base  metals.  Accord- 
ing to  American  terminology  these  are  known 
as  minor  coins.  Sometimes  this  term  is  given 
a  wider  meaning  to  include  all  coins  on  which 
there  is  a  large  seigniorage  (see),  and  also 
to  private  issues,  as  in  1861.  See  Coixage, 
Subsidiary.  Reference:  Monetary  Commission, 
Report  (1898),  113-130.  D.  R.  D. 

TOLL-ROADS.  Corporations,  commonly 
called  "turnpike  companies,"  chartered  by  the 
national  or  state  governments,  have  built  by 
private  capital,  and  maintained  by  tolls  col- 
lected from  travellers,  many  important  roads 
in  the  United  States.  The  rates  of  toll  are 
made  by  legislative  or  county  officers  or  by 
the  companies,  and  vary  not  only  according 
to  the  kind  of  traffic,  but  also  differ  greatly 
among  the  states ;  for  example,  for  a  two-horse 
wagon  from  about  one  to  five  cents  a  mile. 
The  toll-roads  system  began  about  the  time  of 
the  Revolutionary  War,  and  for  more  than  a 
century  was  one  of  the  chief  (frequently  the 
only)  instrumentality  through  which  the  longer 
roads  between  communities  could  be  built  or 
improved;  thus  these  corporations  performed 
an  important  service  in  developing  the  country. 
Some  toll-roads  have  been  very  lucrative;  and 
at  certain  periods  turnpike  companies  were 
a  favorite  field  for  speculation.    In  1811  about 


5000  miles  had  been  built  in  New  England  and 
Now  York.  From  the  beginning  many  toll- 
roads  were  unprofitable  on  account  of  poor  con- 
struction or  location,  or  insufficient  revenue, 
and  eventually,  owing  to  railroad  and  public 
road  competition  others  became  unprofitable, 
and  many  were  voluntarily  abandoned  by  the 
stockholders;  some  franchises  expired,  others 
were  forfeited.  One  or  two  states  had  toll- 
roads  managed  by  public  authority.  Ten  states 
never  had  toll-roads.  In  later  years,  especially 
in  prosperous  communities,  strong  public  opin- 
ion has  developed  against  toll -roads,  as  badly 
maintained,  unduly  used  to  promote  private 
interests,  or  in  short,  an  unjust  monopoly,  and 
has  led  to  the  purchase  or  condemnation  of 
many  toll-roads.  In  spite  of  public  feeling, 
however,  defective  laws  have  enabled  stock- 
holders of  profitable  turnpikes  to  maintain 
their  o\^Tierships,  and  some  communities  are  as 
yet  unable  or  unwilling  to  take  the  responsi- 
bility for  all  their  roads.  The  actual  mileage 
of  toll-roads  though  unknown  is  still  consid- 
erable, especially  in  the  South,  but  is  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  total  road  mileage  of 
the  country. 

See  Bridges,  Public;  Roads. 

References:  J.  W.  Jenks,  "Road  Legislation 
for  the  American  State"  in  Am.  Econ.  Assoc, 
Publications,  IV  (1889),  170-171,  and  Appen- 
dix II;  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture,  Year  Book, 
1899,  370-372;  Office  of  Road  Inquiry.  Bulle- 
tin 11  (1895);  Office  of  Public  Roads,  Bulle- 
tin 32  (1907);  N.  S.  Shaler,  American  High- 
ways   (1896),   19-23,   93-95. 

Hectob  J.  Hughes. 

TONNAGE  TAX.    See  Tax,  Tonnage. 

TOOMBS,  ROBERT  AUGUSTUS.  Robert  A. 
Toombs  (1810-1885)  was  born  in  Wilkes 
County,  Ga.,  July  2,  1810.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1830,  and  served  in  the  Creek  War 
of  1836.  From  1837  to  1840,  and  in  1842-43, 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Georgia  legislature, 
becoming  the  recognized  leader  of  the  state 
rights  Whigs.  In  1844  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Democratic  national  convention,  and  the  next 
year  was  elected  to  Congress,  retaining  his 
seat  in  the  House  until  1853.  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  Crit- 
tenden compromise,  in  December,  1860 ;  but 
he  had  already,  in  an  able  speech,  advocated 
disunion,  and  on  January  5,  1861,  joined  the 
southern  Senators  in  recommending  immediate 
secession  and  the  formation  of  a  southern  Con- 
federacy. He  had  strong  support  for  the 
presidency,  but  his  name,  apparently  through 
some  misunderstanding,  was  not  presented  in 
the  Montgomery  convention.  On  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Confederate  Government  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State,  but  resigned  in 
September,  1861,  to  become  a  brigadier  gen- 
eral.   At  the  close  of  the  war  he  went  abroad, 
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TOPEKA  CONSTITUTION— TORT 


but  returned  in  1871  and  resumed  his  law 
practice.  In  1877  he  sat  in  the  Georgia  con- 
stitutional convention.  He  died  at  Washington, 
Ga.,  December  15,  1885.  See  Confederate 
Stait.s  of  America  ;  Pro-Slavery.  Refer- 
ences: P.  A.  Stovall,  Robert  Toombs  (1892); 
T.  C.  Smith,  Parties  and  Slavery  ( 1906 )  ;  J. 
F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S.  (1893-1905), 
I-V;  J.  Davis,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Confeder- 
ate  Government    (1881).  W.   MacD. 


TOPEKA    CONSTITUTION. 
Kansas  Struggle. 


See  Kansas; 


TORIES.  The  term  was  applied  to  the 
American  Loyalists  because  they  were  held 
to  be  supporting  the  cause  of  the  king  .as 
against  the  cause  of  the  American  people.  In 
English  politics  it  was  the  Tory  party  which 
had  long  iiplicld  tlie  prerogatives  of  tlie  King 
as  against  tiio  Wliigs  wlio  iipheld  the  riglits 
of  the  Parliament.  See  Loyalists;  Revolu- 
tion, American,  Causes  of. 

C.  H.  Van  T. 

TORIES,  BRITISH.  Men  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  .^till  occasionally  speai<  of  them- 
selves colloquially  as  Tories.  More  frequent- 
ly Radical  and  Socialist  spoalcers  use  tlie  term 
in  disparagement.  In  ollicial  documents  of 
Conservative  organizations,  in  Conservative 
nowspa|)ers,  and  in  tlie  printed  addresses  of 
Conservative  candidates  tlie  term  is  never  used. 
At  tlie  suggestion  of  John  Wilson  Croker,  the 
term  Conservative  was  substituted  soon  after 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  the  word  Tory 
gradually  disappeared  from  electioneering  lit- 
erature and  tlie  poll  books.  The  change 
marked  the  passing  of  the  toryism  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  reign  of  James  I,  that 
readied  its  zenith  between  Pitt's  Administra- 
tion of  1784  and  the  downfall  of  the  Welling- 
ton Ministry  of  1830.  Toryism  existed  before 
party  lines  were  definitely  drawn  in  Parlia- 
ment. Throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  it  was  an  attitude  towards 
the  sovereign  and  the  church.  The  Tories  op- 
posed the  Revolution  of  KJHH,  their  sympathi«'s 
were  with  the  exileil  Stuarts  until  the  .lacobite 
rising  of  1745,  and  they  were  the  consistent 
tipholders  of  the  claims  of  the  high  church- 
men and  zealous  for  the  established  church. 
.After  the  accession  of  George  III  "they  chang«'d 
their  idol  but  preserved  their  idolatry,"  and 
thereafter  the  'Idries  were  wont  to  claim  a 
monoiK)Iy  of  loyalty  to  the  throne.  They  op- 
posed the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  Tint i I  1828, 
and  the  removal  of  the  Roman  Cath(dic  dis- 
abilities until  1829.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  Tories  of  17r,0-lH3O— except  during  IMtt's 
firnt  term  as  premier — had  any  constructive 
policies.  They  wer<'  the  "stan<l  patters"  of  this 
somber  jieriod  of  English  history  The  repres- 
sive laws  of  1793-99  and  of  ISI!!— part  of  the 
countermovemi-nt   to   the   agitation    for    [mrlia- 


mentary  reform — were  enacted  by  the  Tories. 
For  half  a  century  the  Tories  continuously  op- 
posed parliamentary  reform,  and  the  fullest 
statement  of  Tory  doctrine  is  in  the  arguments 
advanced  in  Parliament  against  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832.  Tories  then  contended  that  gov- 
ernment by  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  as  it 
then  existed,  was  a  beautiful  mosaic  not  to  be 
disturbed;  tiiat  reform  was  a  death  blow  to 
monarcliy,  the  established  church  and  the 
House  of  Lords;  and  tliat  democratic  govern- 
ment meant  no  taxes,  no  king,  no  aristocracy, 
no  tithes,  no  rent,  and  repudiation  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  By  1832  the  old  Toryism  had  ex- 
liausted  itself;  and  next  time  the  Tories  came 
into  power — 1841-46 — the  party  of  opposition 
to  Liberalism  liad  become  known  as  Conserva- 
tives, and  was  adapting  itself  to  the  England 
of  the  Reform  Act.  See  Conservative  Party 
IX  England;  Liijeral  Unionists-,  Liberals; 
Party  Govicknment  in  Great  Britain.  Refer- 
ences: T.  E.  Kebbel,  Hist,  of  Toryism  (1886); 
G.  W.  Cooke,  Hist,  of  Party  (1836);  C.  B.  R. 
Kent,  Early  History  of  the  Tories  (1908);  F. 
E.  Smith,  Toryism  (1903). 

Edward  Porritt. 

TORRENS  SYSTEM.  A  method  for  the  offi- 
cial determination  and  registration  of  titles 
to  land,  recently  introduced  in  a  number  of 
American  states.  In  parts  of  continental 
Europe  registration  of  land  titles  has  been  es- 
tablished for  centuries,  but  the  system  adopted 
in  this  country  has  been  adapted  from  that 
devised  by  Robert  Torrens  from  tlie  ollicial 
registry  of  ship  owners  and  adopted  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  later  in  England  and  Canada.  The 
laws  for  this  registration  of  land  titles  pro- 
vide for  an  official  examination  of  the  docu- 
ments affecting  land  titles  in  the  public 
records,  an  investigation  of  conflicting  claims, 
and  the  issuance  of  certificates  of  title  by  a 
court;  while  subsequent  transactions  affecting 
land  so  certified  must  be  entered  on  the  regis- 
try of  titles.  Some  difficulty  has  been  exjjori- 
enced  in  framing  statutes  which  would  he  con- 
sidered valid  under  the  provisions  of  the  state 
constitutions.  This  system  of  title  registra- 
tion has  now  been  authorized  in  Massaxrhusetts, 
New  ^'ork.  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Colorado,  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  California;  but  it  will 
take  many  years  before  it  covers  most  of  the 
land  even  in  these  states. 

See  Land  Records;  Recorder  of  Deeps. 

References:  J.  H.  Brewster,  Conrcyanring 
(1904),  ell.  xxix:  .l»i.  Lair  Rrriru;  X.XXVI, 
(1902)  ;  Am.  Year  Hook,  1911,  167. 

J.  A.  F. 

TORT.  A  civil  injury  to  person  or  property, 
as  distinguished  from  a  crime  or  public  wronfj. 
for  which  an  action  for  damages  may  be 
brought  by  tlie  injured  party.  Iiijiiries  aris- 
ijig  out  of  breaches  of  contract  as  such  are 
excluded.  H.  M.   B. 
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TOWN  CLERK.  The  town  or  township  clerk 
is  a  k)oal  oUkit  hohling  in  New  Enj;h\iul  a 
phice  next  in  importance  to  the  sehctnicn. 
Elsewliere  he  is  the  townsliip  ollicer  having  the 
greatest  number  and  variety  of  duties.  He  is 
usually  an  elective  oflicer  and  is  responsible  di- 
rectly to  the  people.  Among  his  numerous 
duties  as  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the  var- 
ious stiites  are:  calling  of  tlie  town  meeting 
and  recording  of  its  proceedings;  care  of  the 
records  of  the  townsliip;  in  some  instances,  re- 
cording of  deeds  and  mortgages,  issuing  of  mar- 
riage licenses;  registering  of  brands  or  marks 
of  cattle;  issuing  of  licenses  to  peddlers  and 
auctioneers;  taking  of  the  township  census;  re- 
cording of  public  improvements;  approving  of 
liquor  licenses. 

In  some  jurisdictions  this  officer  may  per- 
form the  official  duties  of  a  clerk  to  the  town- 
ship school  board,  or  act  as  the  township  treas- 
urer. By  virtue  of  his  office  he  may  become 
the  secretary  of  the  township  board  of  health, 
or  custodian  of  the  town  hall — and  thereby  be 
vested  with  police  power.  Acting  as  treasurer, 
he  may  be  required  to  post  public  statements 
of  receipts  and  expenditures  at  the  time  of  tlie 
township  election.  Bonds  of  other  township 
officers  may  be  subject  to  approval  hy  him. 
Road  funds  and  road  equipment  for  the  town- 
ship are  sometimes  placed  in  his  hands,  as  well 
as  other  duties  connected  with  road  adminis- 
tration. Finally,  in  states  where  the  compos- 
ite board  exists  the  township  clerk  may  become 
a  member  ex  officio  of  the  township  board.  In 
the  New  England  states  the  legislatures  are 
fond  of  assigning  petty  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities to  the  town  clerk. 

See  Local  Gove:rxment  and  the  States; 
Towx  ^Ieetings;  Towns  and  Townships. 

References:  J.  Fiske,  Civil  Government 
(1890),  20,  24,  32,  79;  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local 
Government  (1906),  158,  177;  G.  E.  Howard, 
Local  Constitutional  Hist.  (1889),  I,  89,  163, 
173;  E.  Channing,  "Toicn  ami  County  Govern- 
ment" in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Studies, 
II  (1884),  ch.  x;  statute  laws  of  the  several 
states.  B.  F.  Shambaugh. 

TOWN-COUNTY  SYSTEM.  A  term  ap- 
plied to  the  local  government  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  and  north  central  states,  in  which 
both  towns  (or  townships)  and  counties  are 
of  importance.  It  represents  a  middle  ground 
between  the  New  England  system,  in  which  the 
town  predominates,  and  the  county-precinct 
system  of  the  southern  and  far  western  states. 
The  states  where  the  town-county  system  is  in 
force  have  more  than  half  the  population  of 
the  United  States;  but  the  total  area  under 
the  county-precinct  system  is  larger  than  that 
under  the  town-county  system. 

Local  government  under  the  town-county 
system  is  not,  however,  identical  in  all  respects 
in  the  several  states;  but  there  are  consider- 
able differences  both  in  the  relative  importance 


of  towns  and  counties,  and  also  in  the  forms 
of  organization.  In  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey, towns  were  establislicd  in  the  early  colonial 
days  before  counties  were  organized;  and  in 
these  states  and  also  in  ^lichigan,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin and  ^linnesota,  the  towns  and  towiisliips 
appear  to  be  somewhat  more  important  than 
in  the  other  states  under  the  town-county  sys- 
tem. Town-meetings  are  provitled  for  by  stat- 
ute; and  in  some  localities  are  active  insti- 
tutions. But  even  in  these  states,  the  functions 
of  town  government  are  of  less  signilicance 
than  in  New  England;  and  for  the  most  part 
the  town-meetings  are  little  more  than  public 
elections,  the  business  affairs  being  decided  by 
a  small  number  of  citizens  or  often  by  the 
town  officers.  In  the  more  southerly  states 
where  the  town-county  system  prevails — Penn- 
sjdvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska— county  government  is  older  than 
township  government;  and  the  latter  is  less 
important.  There  are  no  township  meetings 
for  business  purposes;  and  the  town  affairs 
are  decided  by  oflicials. 

In  the  whole  group  of  states  under  the  town- 
county  system,  county  government  tends  to 
become  stronger  and  town  government  weaker. 
Poor  relief  is  mainly  a  county  function;  in 
some  states  there  are  important  county  roads 
and  bridges;  there  is  regularly  county  super- 
vision over  local  school  officials;  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  these  states  the  assessment  of  property 
for  taxation  and  sometimes  even  town  finances 
are  subject  to  the  supervision  of  county  offi- 
cials. This  tendency  appears  to  be  due  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  the  townships  in  the  middle 
west  are  purely  artificial  areas,  and  do  not 
correspond  to  the  economic  and  social  needs; 
in  part,  to  the  separate  organization  of  villages, 
which  attend  to  a  good  share  of  the  problems 
of  local  government.  Another  factor  is  the  in- 
creasing realization  of  the  need  for  more  effi- 
cient public  service,  which  is  often  better  se- 
cured by  a  few  salaried  county  officers  then 
through  a  large  number  of  unpaid  town  officials. 

The  organization  of  town  and  county  govern- 
ment in  states  under  the  town-county  system 
also  shows  a  good  many  variations.  In  those 
states  where  town  meetings  are  provided,  there 
is  a  well-defined  chief  officer  of  the  town,  gener- 
ally called  the  supervisor,  who  is  usually  also 
a  member  of  the  county  board.  In  Indiana  and 
Kansas  the  township  trustee  is  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  town.  In  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
^linnesota  and  the  Dakotas,  the  principal  town 
authority  is  a  small  board  or  committee,  some- 
what similar  to  the  selectmen  of  New  England, 
although  that  term  is  not  used  in  any  of  these 
states.  In  most  of  the  states  wnth  town  meet- 
ings, the  county  board  is  composed  of  town 
supervisors;  while  in  the  larger  number  of 
states  under  the  town-county  system  the  county 
board  has  a  small  number  of  members,  usually 
called  commissioners.  Other  county  officers  are 
more  numerous  than  in  New  England,  and  are 
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about  the  same  as  in  the  southern  and  far 
western  states,  with  the  exception  of  county 
assessors. 

See  CotrxTY  Government;  Couxtt-Peecinct 
System. 

References:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Government 
in  Counties,  Towns  and  Villages  (1906),  ch.  x; 
G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitutional  History 
(1889).  JouN  A.  Faiblie. 

TOWN  MEETINGS.  Genesis.— Probably 
the  primal  form  of  government  is  the  assem- 
blage of  the  people,  or  that  part  of  the  people 
wliich  is  considered  capable  of  political  action, 
for  the  transaction  of  public  business.  It  sur- 
vives in  village  meetings  in  China  and  in 
Russia;  appears  in  the  scanty  accounts  wliicli 
we  possess  of  Germanic  institutions,  and  is 
still  regularly  practiced  in  those  cantons  of 
Switzerland  which  possess  the  land^sgemeinde. 
Its  rivals  are  the  system  of  a  local  council, 
and  the  system  of  arbitrary  chieftainsliip, 
both  of  which  are  frequently  combined  with  the 
regular  meeting  of  the  freemen. 

This  institution  can  dimly  be  traced  in  Eng- 
land in  the  "wapentake"  and  "shire  moots," 
but  now  exists  only  in  the  form  of  parish  meet- 
ings, for  which  have  recently  been  substituted 
parish  councils   (see). 

Early  Colonial  Town  Meetings. — Such  parish 
meetings  and  the  courts  leet  and  baron  held 
by  the  tenants  of  certain  estates  seem  to  be  tlie 
model  for  the  town  meetings  which  sprang  up 
in  every  New  England  colony  immediately  on 
their  foundation.  This  part  of  the  colonies 
was  settled  by  communities  of  people,  partly 
organized  before  they  landed.  The  Mayflower 
compact  (see)  was  an  agreement  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  such  a  community,  and  till  the 
settlement  of  additional  towns  in  Plymouth 
(see)  the  town  meeting  and  the  colony  meet- 
ing were  the  same  thing.  In  Massachusetts 
the  different  settlements  were  made  by  bodies 
of  people  with  a  minister,  who  began  at  once 
to  take  care  of  their  local  affairs  in  meetings 
of  the  church,  and  rather  ungraciously  ad- 
mitted the  superior  power  of  the  colonial  gov- 
ernment when  it  was  formed. 

From  the  beginning  only  a  part  of  the  adult 
men  could  vote  in  the  town  meeting.  Dis- 
tinctions  were  made  between  the  church  mem- 
bers acting  in  church  affairs,  the  lamlholders. 
acting  in  territorial  matters,  and  the  body 
of  citizens  acting  in  public  affairs.  The  gen- 
eral rule  was,  after  the  system  was  establislied. 
that  nobody  could  vote  in  a  town  meeting  who 
was  not  ft  voter  in  colonial  afTairs.  This  was 
the  more  important  heraiise  all  the  colonial 
elections  were  conducted  after  the  first  few 
years  in  the  town  meetings.  To  the  present 
day,  however,  there  are  still  in  some  com- 
miinities,  as  in  Providence  and  New  Haven,  a 
select  body  of  people  who  can  vote  in  special 
proprietf)rH'  or  town  meetings  membership  in 
which  is  not  open  to  most  of  the  citizens. 


In  the  southern  and  the  middle  colonies,  also, 
there  were  assemblies  of  voters;  but  nowhere 
outside  of  the  New  England  group  was  there  a 
mass  meeting  of  voters  who  could  not  only 
elect  officers,  but  could  legislate  for  their  com- 
munit}'.  The  town  meeting  has  never  been 
representative;  it  is  the  prime  legislature  for 
town  affairs,  undertakes  or  supervises  many 
executive  matters,  and  in  early  days  acted  as 
a  local  court. 

Legal  Basis. — Like  all  other  functions  and 
privileges  of  tlie  towns,  the  town  meeting  is  in 
every  state  where  it  exists,  dependent  upon  the 
will  of  the  state  legislature,  or  of  the  makers 
of  tiie  state  constitution.  Whenever  the  com- 
munity is  brought  by  law  under  a  different 
form  of  organization  as  a  city,  the  town  meet- 
ing ceases  to  be,  except  in  the  occasional  cases 
mentioned  above.  In  Massachusetts,  any  com- 
munity which  has  come  to  have  15,000  people, 
may  on  its  expressed  wish,  receive  a  municipal 
government  under  general  laws,  which  super- 
sedes the  town  meeting.  The  duties  of  town 
officers,  the  form  and  powers  of  the  town  meet- 
ing, are  alike  subject  to  the  will  of  the  legis- 
lature within  its  constitutional  limitations. 

In  the  town  meeting  states,  it  is  the  habit 
of  the  state  legislatures  to  assign  to  town 
and  town  officers  a  variety  of  public  services 
which  in  other  states  are  performed  by  coun- 
ty governments  or  by  state  officers. 

Extent. — The  town  system  appears  in  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York  and  a  number  of  the  middle 
western  states;  but  the  town  meeting,  except 
for  tlie  choice  of  town  officers,  is  found  only  in 
New  England  and  in  Michigan;  though  au- 
thorized in  a  part  of  the  Illinois  towns;  it  is 
there  inactive.  In  colonial  times  there  were 
also  town  meetings  in  eastern  Long  Island  ( in 
towns  at  that  time  associated  w  ith  New 
Haven )  ;  and  Thomas  Jefferson  urged  the  adop- 
tion of  the  system  in  Virginia.  Probably  a 
majority  of  the  people  in  New  England  live 
under  city  government;  but  the  town  minuting 
is  still  a  practical,  and  on  the  wiiole  an  effi- 
cient, government  in  the  rural  parts  of  all  the 
six  New  England  states. 

Procedure. — With  minor  variations,  the 
metliods  and  forms  of  tlie  town  meeting  are  as 
follows.  An  annual  meeting  is  held  at  a  time 
fixed  by  a  statute  or  constitution,  and  may  be 
adjourned  or  continued  from  time  to  time  till 
the  business  is  completed.  In  addition,  special 
town  meetings  must  be  called  on  the  petition 
of  a  fixed  number  or  proportion  of  voters. 
The  business  to  be  considered  is  stated  in  a 
warrant,  which  is  posted  in  a  pulilic  place, 
or  mailed  to  the  voters  before  the  meeting; 
and  no  business  can  be  transacted  which  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  warrant,  though  there 
is  no  obligation  to  disj)os(>  of  any  matter  men- 
tioned in  the  warrant. 

I'^or  each  town  meeting  is  chosen  a  morlerat- 
or.  wiio  often  serves  by  successive  elections  at 
every  town  meeting  for  many  years.     Parlin- 
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mentary  law  is  simple,  and  the  debate,  especial- 
ly in  tlie  farming  communities,  is  lively  and  to 
the  point.  In  most  cases  tlie  business  is  com- 
pleted in  one  day,  though  sometimes  it  takes 
two  or  more  sessions. 

Functions. — Though  state  elections  are  no 
longer  held  in  the  town  meetings,  one  of  tlie 
principal  purposes  is  to  choose  the  town  olli- 
cers,  whose  term  is  almost  invariably  one  year. 
The  principal  otlicers  are:  the  selectmen  (sec) 
who  are  the  standing  town  executive;  the  town 
clerk  {see)  :  the  school  committee  {see)  ;  tlie 
highway  superintendent  or  superintendent  of 
roads  (scf  Roads)  ;  the  town  treasurer  (see 
Finance,  Local  Systems  of)  ;  and  in  recent 
times  the  board  of  health  (see  Health,  Pub- 
lic Regulation  of).  Reports  from  the  select- 
men, school  committee  and  the  town  treasurer, 
are  expected  at  the  annual  town  meeting. 

The  second  function  of  town  meeting  is  local 
legislation  on  a  great  variety  of  matters,  such 
as  the  town  cemetery,  town  hall,  town  library, 
town  water  works,  roads,  local  police  ordin- 
ances and  the  like.  Particularly  important  is 
the  financial  legislation,  which  involves  tax- 
ation, appropriations,  and  the  contracting  of 
loans.  The  careful  discussion  of  items  in  the 
budget  is  one  of  the  educative  influences  of 
the  town  meeting.  In  local  option  (see)  states, 
the  question  of  license  or  no  license  for  the 
sale  of  liquor  the  next  year,  is  settled  by  vote 
of  the  town  meeting. 

A  broader  function  of  the  town  meeting  is 
the  interest  which  it  develops  in  public  afl'airs, 
women,  children  and  non-voters  often  visit  the 


town  meeting;  and  the  items  of  town  business 
are  known  to  all  the  voters  and  discussed  by 
any  who  are  interested.  Tlie  most  serious 
trouble  with  the  town  meeting  is  that  it  does 
not  act  well  where  there  are  several  elements  in 
the  community  such  as  all-the-year-round  resi- 
dents and  summer  visitors ;  or  farmers  and  a 
mill  population.  Some  town  meetings  are 
regularly  managed  by  a  boss. 

See  County  Precinct  System;  DEikiocBACY 
and  Social  Ethics;  Local  Government  and 
THE  States;  Local  Self-Govern me^nt;  Over- 
seers OF  THE  Poor;  Parish;  Parliamentary 
Law;  Party  Organization  in  Massachu- 
setts; Police  Power;  Popular  Government; 
Public  Opinion  and  Popular  Control; 
Selectmen;  Town-County  System;  Towns 
AND  Townships;  Villages,  Incorporated. 

References:  G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitu- 
tional Hist,  of  the  V.  S.  (1889)  ;  "Monographs 
on  Local  Government"  in  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, Studies,  I  (1883),  Nos.  4,  10,  II 
(1884),  Nos.  2-3,  5-7,  III  (1885),  Nos.  1-4, 
10,  IV  (1886),  Nos.  7-9,  VII  (1889),  No.  3, 
VIII  (1890)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  Practical  Essays  on 
Am..  Government  (1893),  No.  6;  "Town  Gov- 
ernment on  Cape  Cod,"  in  Nation,  XVI  (1893), 
343-345;  E.  Channing,  Town  and  County  Gov- 
ernment in  the  English  Colonies  of  North  Am. 
(1884);  Jas.  Bryce,  Anu  Commonwealth  (4th 
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Origin  of  Towns. — The  town  or  township 
is  an  area  or  unit  in  local  government  and  ad- 
ministration. It  had  its  origin  in  the  New 
England  colonies  where  communities  were  free 
to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  their  local  affairs.  The  chief  feature 
of  this  early  town  was  a  primary  assembly 
known  as  the  town  meeting  (see)  in  which 
matters  of  local  concern  were  discussed,  pub- 
lic policies  determined,  and  town  officers  chosen. 
Under  the  earliest  forms  the  entire  body  of 
electors  constituted  the  government  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  town;  but  very  early  in 
their  history  the  towns  set  up  committees  or 
"townsmen,"  eventually  called  "selectmen," 
chosen  to  represent  and  to  act  for  the  whole 
body  of  electors  during  the  interim  between 
town  meetings. 

The  historical  nucleus  of  the  early  town  was 
a  settlement  of  associates  united  from  the  first 
as  a  congregation  in  their  church.  Indeed,  it 
is  rather  diflScult  to  distinguish  between  the 
early  town  as  a  body  politic  and  the  same  com- 
munity  as    an    ecclesiastical    unit,    since    the 
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same  area  might  be  regarded  as  a  town  for 
civil  purposes  and  as  a  parish  for  religious  pur- 
poses. The  meeting  place  of  both  town  and 
church  was  usually  the  church  or  "meeting 
house."  In  New  England  the  town,  with  its 
town  meeting  and  selectmen,  has  persisted  as 
the  vital  unit  of  local  government.  It  is  per- 
haps the  nearest  approach  to  a  purely  demo- 
cratic polity  in  the  United  States. 

The  term  "town"  appears  first  to  have  been 
used  in  1630  to  designate  more  or  less  com- 
pact settlements  of  limited  area  but  with 
boundaries  irregular  and  somewhat  indefinite. 
Thus  the  early  New  England  town  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  later  western  township 
which  had  regular  boundaries  and  a  scattered 
population.  From  a  very  early  date  the  terms 
"town"  and  "township"  appear  to  have  been 
used  synonymously.  It  is  said  that  township 
at  first  meant  "merely  a  tract  of  land  granted 
to  persons  who  intended  there  to  settle  a  town 
and  gather  a  church."  When  on  account  of 
the  distance  church  attendance  became  difficult 
for  the  people  of  an  outlying  community,  the 
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settlement  was  formed  into  a  "district,  pre- 
cinct, or  parish."  And  "wlien  a  district  or  pre- 
cinct attained  suflicient  strength  it  was  in- 
corporated as  a  town."  It  is  also  clear  that 
tlie  towns  exercised  parochial  power,  the  people 
of  the  commonwealth  being  for  the  most  part 
of  one  religious  persuasion.  Thus  the  terms 
"town,"  "township,"  "district,"  "precinct."  and 
"parish"  were  used  more  or  less  indiscriminate- 
ly for  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  purposes  in 
tlie  early  laws. 

Functions. — The  New  England  town  at  once 
became  the  unit  of  representation,  sending  one 
or  more  delegates  to  the  general  court  or  as- 
sembly. It  was  incorporated,  possessed  the  riglit 
to  organize  its  own  militia,  and  was  privileged 
to  hold  a  court  to  try  petty  cases.  The  right  of 
suffrage  was  limited  by  a  property  qualifi- 
cation, and  in  some  colonies  also  by  a  religious 
qualification.  OlTicers  of  the  town  usually  in- 
cluded the  selectmen,  a  town  clerk,  constables, 
surveyors  of  highways,  tithing  men,  fence  view- 
ers, clerks  of  the  market,  overseers  of  the 
j)Oor,  and  other  minor  functionaries,  varying 
with  the  jurisdiction.  The  selectmen  had  au- 
thority to  decide  questions  touching  the  qualifi- 
cations of  voters  at  the  town  or  parish  meetings 
previous  to  the  selection  of  a  moderator  or 
chairman.  In  the  smaller  towns  they  per- 
formed duties  which  elsewhere  belonged  to 
other  officers,  such  as  the  town  treasurer,  the 
overseer  of  the  poor,  health  ofTicers,  the  assess- 
or, and  i)rol)ably  the  school  committee. 

At  present  the  functions  of  the  town  or 
townsliip  as  a  unit  or  area  of  local  govern- 
ment and  administration  are  those  of  the  his- 
toric town  as  modified  by  local  and  general 
laws  in  the  several  states.  Hence  the  town  or 
township  now  exists  in  many  different  forms 
and  with  varying  functions.  In  the  beginning, 
the  activities  of  the  New  England  town  were 
,  similar  to  those  of  the  old  English  manor 
(see)  and  "the  civil  functions  of  the  parish." 
T?nt  as  time  went  on  the  original  functions 
were  modified  and  additional  activities  under- 
taken in  reBponse  to  new  and  changed  condi- 
tions. The  maintenance  of  liiglnvays.  care  of 
tlic  poor,  provision  for  public  schools,  public 
regulation  of  many  private  affairs,  control  of 
land  records  in  some  instances,  all  became  a 
part  of  the  privileges  or  duties  of  the  town. 
Aforeover,  the  town  was  not  only  used  as  a 
ba'<is  of  representation,  btit  also  for  the  organi- 
sation of  the  militia  and  the  assessment  and 
collection  of  taxes.  An  early  manual  of  town 
laws  contains  an  enumeration  of  about  fifty 
p<-ncral  subjects  upon  which  the  town  might 
act  as  it  desired. 

Outside  of  New  England  the  town  or  town- 
ship has  Ixen  the  siibjict  of  mucli  litigation, 
but  in  tliese  other  jurisdictions  it  does  not 
liold  the  same  relative  position  in  local  govern- 
ment and  administration.  In  New  York  the 
town  or  parish  ••slabliMhcd  under  the  "Duke's 
Laws"    {sec)    became  a   form  of  local   govern- 


ment similar  to  the  New  England  townshij 
although  the  governing  body  in  this  instance 
consisted  of  a  constable  and  eight  overseers. 
Tiie  town  meeting  existed  in  New  York;  but 
it  existed  only  for  the  election  of  officers — a 
custom  which  spread  westward  into  and  be- 
yond the  central  states.  Of  the  constable  and 
overseers  the  former  was  the  most  important 
ofiicial,  occupying  the  first  place  both  in  tlie 
town  and  in  the  parish.  In  the  later  laws  of 
tlie  province,  while  the  manor,  the  precinct,  the 
district,  and  the  town  are  treated  as  of  equal 
power  generally,  the  town  alone  is  specifically 
mentioned.  Probably  the  precinct  preceded 
tiie  township  as  in  other  jurisdictions;  or  the 
township  may  have  been  subdivided  into  pre- 
cincts previous  to  the  division  into  separate 
townships. 

The  principle  of  representative  township- 
county  government  was  first  developed  in  New 
Yf)rk;  and  from  that  source  may  be  trace<l  the 
sj'stem  as  established  in  states  formed  from 
western  territory.  Among  the  officers  of  the 
New  Y'ork  town  or  township  are  the  super- 
visors, the  assessor,  the  collector,  the  surveyor 
of  iiighways,  the  fence  viewers,  the  clerk,  the 
constables,  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the 
pound  masters.  [Moreover,  the  township  wher- 
ever it  appears  in  the  later  states  as  a  pre- 
dominating influence  in  local  government,  has 
been  based  upon  the  New  York  model.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  township  is  subordinate 
to  the  countv  in  local  government  it  is  based 
upon  the  Pennsylvania  model — in  which  plan 
it  had  little  authority  beyond  selecting  its  own 
ollicers.  In  Pennsylvania  the  township  is  not 
represented  on  the  countv  board  as  in  New 
York.  The  New  England  feature  of  the  town 
meeting  is  found  in  some  states  without  the 
representative  element  in  the  county  authority. 
Thus  there  are  three  forms  of  township  organi- 
zation to  be  found  in  the  western  states, 
namely:  (1)  the  New  Y'ork  plan;  (2)  the 
Pennsylvania  plan:  and  (3)  a  modified  form 
of  the  New  England  plan. 

Western. — The  movement  in  the  establish- 
ment and  orgiuiization  of  townships  beyond  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  began  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  land  ordinance  of  1785;  for  when 
the  public  domain  was  siirveyed  into  tracts 
six  miles  sqtiare  and  the  name  "township"' 
given  to  these  divisions  either  through  custom 
or  di'sign,  the  future  tinits  of  local  political 
organization  were  more  or  less  predetermined. 
Moreover,  this  limited  and  fixed  area  is  prop- 
erly described  as  an  "original  surveyed  town- 
ship" or  "congressional  township."  and  should 
be  distinguished  from  both  the  "civil  town- 
ship" and  the  "school  township"  which  may 
or  may  not  coincide  with  the  thirty-six  sqiiare 
mile  tracts.  The  name  "geographical  town- 
ship" may  also  very  properly  be  applied  to  the 
original   surveyed   township. 

The  congressional  township  is  employed 
chiefly  as  the  basis  of  land  records;  and  the 
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numbers  of  townships  and  ranges  as  shown 
upon  a  township  map  of  a  western  state  refer 
in  every  instance  to  the  congressional  town- 
ship— the  range  numbers  appealing  upon  some 
parallel  and  the  township  numbers  on  some 
meridian.  Accordingly,  all  townships  lying 
within  two  lines  six  miles  apart  drawn  par- 
allel east  and  west  or  at  riglit  angles  to  the 
meridian  are  known  by  the  same  number;  and 
all  townships  arranged  in  tlie  same  manner 
in  lines  parallel  to  tlie  meridian  are  in  the 
same  range  number.  All  land  descriptiona 
and  records,  therefore,  mention  both  the  town- 
ship number  and  the  township  range.  The 
congressional  township,  it  may  be  remarked 
in  passing,  has  no  government  beyond  that 
which  is  common  to  all  naked  territory. 

Throughout  tlie  western  country  tlie  existence 
of  the  original  surveyed  township — that  is, 
the  congressional  township — encouraged  the 
establishment  and  organization  of  the  civil 
township,  since  it  provided  a  unit  of  territory 
of  convenient  size  upon  which  to  engraft  local 
government  or  school  government  as  soon  as 
a  few  settlers  had  arrived;  but  the  town 
meeting  played  no  part  in  the  preliminary 
organization  in  many  states.  On  the  contrary 
the  establishment  of  local  government  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  provided  for  by  the  central 
authority  of  the  state — by  which  whole 
counties  and  in  some  instances  large  areas  not 
yet  formed  into  counties  were  declared  to  be 
civil  townships.  Where  the  precinct  system 
preceded  township  organization,  settlers  were 
permitted  under  the  law  to  petition  the  county 
commissioners  or  supervisors  for  the  establish- 
ment of  township  government.  In  some  in- 
stances the  statute  commanded  the  formation 
of  civil  townships  in  all  counties.  Further- 
more, some  states  have  set  up  a  local-option 
method  of  establishing  township  government, 
whereby  the  electors  of  a  county  may  deter- 
mine by  ballot  whether  or  not  they  will  adopt 
or  retain  the  township  plan  of  government. 
The  right  of  the  inhabitants  to  have  a  voice 
in  determining  the  boundaries  and  in  fixing  the 
name  of  the  township  is  recognized  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory (see)  the  township  officers  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  county  court  of  general  quarter 
sessions.  Later  the  state  of  Ohio  placed  the 
government  and  administration  of  the  town- 
ship in  the  hands  of  officers  chosen  by  the 
electors.  Other  modifications  were  introduced 
by    subsequent   states    and   territories. 

As  bodies  corporate  and  politic  the  organ- 
ized township  may  sue  and  be  sued,  may  pur- 
chase land  for  corporate  purposes  and  make 
contracts  within  the  exercise  of  its  legal  pow- 
ers. The  township  is,  however,  described  as  a 
quasi-corporate  body  since  it  possesses  only  a 
limited  corporate  capacity  or  power. 

South. — The  township  as  described  above 
is  not  found  in  the  South.     An  attempt  was 


made  to  introduce  it  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  but  without  success.  If  it  ex- 
ists in  any  form  it  is  only  as  a  geographical 
division.  The  name  township  may  be  retained 
in  some  instances,  and  in  some  places  the  con- 
gressional township  is  tlie  area  of  the  civil 
district;  but  such  townships  are  not  bodies 
corporate  and  politic  as  in  the  northern 
states — except  in  a  few  countries  of  Missouri, 
In  the  South  the  districts  into  which  the 
counties  are  divided  are  not  so  numerous  as 
are  the  townships  in  the  northern  county  and 
consequently   they   are   somewhat   larger. 

School  Townships. — Previous  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  townships  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  provision  was 
made  in  some  instances  for  the  care  of  school 
lands  which  had  been  set  apart  by  the  govern- 
ment in  the  original  surveyed  townships. 
Three  trustees  and  a  treasurer  were  to  be 
cliosen  in  each  township  as  soon  as  twenty 
freeholders  became  resident  therein.  This 
appears  to  be  the  earliest  school  township; 
and  as  such  it  coincided  with  the  original 
surveyed  township.  Usually,  however,  the 
school  township  as  found  in  the  several  states 
coincides  with  the  civil  township,  regardless 
of  the  boundries  of  the  original  surveyed  town- 
ship. 

The  name  "school  township"  refers  to  a  dis- 
tinct organization  separate  from  the  civil 
township  authorities.  Usually  corresponding 
in  boundries,  the  civil  township  may  have 
followed  in  some  instances  the  organization  of 
the  school  township;  that  is,  the  congressional 
township  may  have  been  formed  into  a  district 
for  educational  purposes  before  the  civil  gov- 
ernment was  provided  for.  As  suggested 
alx)ve,  the  election  of  trustees  and  a  treasurer 
for  the  care  of  school  lands  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  funds  arising  from  such  lands  with- 
in the  congressional  township  of  thirty-six 
square  miles,  may  have  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civil  organization. 

Subdivisions. — Along  with  the  great  variety 
of  forms  which  appear  in  the  states  where 
the  township  is  the  unit  of  local  government, 
there  is  seen  a  tendency  to  create  subdivisions 
following  a  preliminary  division  of  the  county 
into  precincts  or  election  districts.  Moreover, 
the  duties  of  officers  have  been,  in  some  in- 
stances, assigned  to  other  functionaries  and 
the  office  abolished — resulting  in  a  reduction 
of  the  number  of  elective  officers  in  the  town- 
ship. Indeed,  the  chief  modifications  in  town- 
ship government  in  some  states  consist  of 
this  consolidation  of  duties  and  functions 
formerly  performed  by  numerous  petty  officers. 
The  central  states  furnish,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  phases  of  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  township  as  portions  of  territory 
set  apart  under  general  or  special  acts  for 
purposes    of    local    constitutional    government. 

See  Constable;  County  Precinct  System; 
Local  Govebnment  and  the  States;  Local 
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Optiox  IX  Local  Government;   Selectmen; 
Town   Meeting;    Township. 

References:  J.  Fiske,  Civil  Government 
(1890),  83-94,  102-104;  G.  E,  Howard,  Local 
Constitutional  History  (1889),  I,  index,  523; 
H.  B,  Adams,  Germanic  Origin  of  Sew  Eng- 
land  Touns  (1883);  A.  Shaw,  Local  Govern- 
m-ent  in  Illinois  ( 1883 )  ;  E.  R.  L.  Gould, 
Local  Government  in-  I'cnn.'sylrania  (1883);  E. 
Ingle,  Parish  Institutions  in  Maryland  (1883)  ; 
B.  J.  Ramage,  Local  Government  and  Free 
iSchools  in  South  Carolina  (1883);  E.  Ciian- 
ning,  ToifTi  and  County  Government  (1884), 
all  in  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Studies,  I, 
Nos.  ii,  iii,  vi,  xii,  II,  x  (1883-4)  ;  J.  A.  Fairlie, 
Local  Government  (1906),  Pt.  Ill,  ch.  xlviii; 
J.  A.  Wilgus,  "Evolution  of  Township  Gov- 
ernment in  Ohio"  in  Am.  Hist.  Assoc.,  Annual 
Report  (1894),  403;  statute  laws  of  Ohio, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa;  A.  B.  Hart, 
Actual  Government  (rev.  ed.,  1908),  82,  "Colo- 
nial Town  ^Meeting"  in  Practical  Essays  on 
Am.  Government  (1894),  ch.  v;  J.  Bryce,  Am. 
Commomoealth  (4th  ed.,  1901),  I,  ch.  xlviii; 
Am.  Year  Book,  191L  226-228. 

Benjamin  F.  Shambaugu. 

TOWNS  AND  TOWNSHIPS,  BY-LAWS  OF. 
New  England  towns  liavc  power  to  enact  or- 
ders, by-laws  and  regulations,  not  repugnant 
to  law,  for  purposes  specified  in  the  statutes. 
These  include  orders  for  managing  their  pru- 
dential affairs,  for  preserving  peace  and  good 
order  and  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects. 
Connecticut  towns  have  the  largest  authority, 
only  matters  of  a  criminal  nature  being  ex- 
cluded. In  Massachusetts,  town  l)y-laws  must 
he  approved  hy  tiie  attorney  general  of  tiie 
commonwealth;  and  in  Maine  by  the  county 
ccminiissioners  or  a  judge  of  the  supreme  ju- 
dicial court. 

Such  by-laws  are  adopted  by  the  voters  in 
town  meeting,  except  in  Rliode  Island,  where 
this  power  is  vested  in  the  town  councils. 

Towns  and  townships  in  the  middle  Atlantic 
and  north  central  states  have  also  more  lim- 
ited and  less  important  powers  of  adopting 
local  by-laws. 

County  authorities  are  also  given  some  au- 
thority to  adopt  by-laws  and  local  regulations 
for  strictly  limited  purposes.  In  some  stales, 
county  Ixinrds  may  regulate  fishing  in  public 
waters,  and  in  some,  they  may  oiler  bounties 
for  the  destruction  of  wild  beasts  or  noxious 
insects.  County  l>oards  of  health,  in  some 
Btates  may  issue  sanitary  regulations. 

All  such  by-laws  are  subject  to  Judicial  re- 
view, if  found  to  exeet'fl  tlie  powers  or  trans- 
gress the  forms  established  by  law,  or  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  state  or  national  con- 
htitiit  ion. 

References:  •!.  S.  Garland,  A'rir  England 
Trtirn  Law  (litOO),  .T.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Gnvcrn- 
mrnt  in  CounticH,  Touma  and  Villagr.i  (inflfi), 
ch.   v.  J.   A.   F. 


TOWNSHEND  ACTS.  In  1767,  Charles 
Townshend  introduced  into  Parliament  three 
bills  which  were  enacted  into  laws.  By  one 
there  was  established  in  America  a  board  of 
commissioners  of  the  customs  with  power  to 
administer  the  Acts  of  Trade.  A  second  laid 
a  duty  on  importations  into  America  of  paper, 
glass,  red  and  white  lead  and  tea.  The  third 
susj)ended  the  New  York  assembly  until  it 
should  obey  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  income  of 
the  tax  on  importations  was  to  provide  sal- 
aries for  royal  governors  and  judges  in  Amer- 
ica. Writs  of  Assistance  (see)  were  formally 
legalized.  See  Revolution,  American,  Causes 
OF.  References:  G.  E.  Howard,  Preliminaries 
of  the.  h'crulution  (1905),  174-205;  texts  in 
W.  MacDonald,  Select  Charters  (1899),  320- 
329.  C.  H.  Van  T. 

TOWNSHIP.  As  the  unit  of  the  land  sur- 
vey in  the  United  States  since  the  Ordinance 
of  1785,  the  township  is  formed  from  lines 
drawn  at  right  angles  six  miles  apart.  A 
base  line  is  established  drawn  at  right  angles 
to  a  chosen  meridian;  and  then  lines  parallel 
to  this  base  and  others  parallel  to  the  meridian 
are  drawn.  The  rectangular  areas  thus 
formed,  containing  thirty-six  sections  of  640 
acres  each,  are  known  as  the  "geographical," 
'original-surveyed,"  or  "congressional"  town- 
ship. See  Land  Grants;  Pltblic  Lands  and 
PuHi.ic  Land  Policy;  Surveys  of  Land; 
Towns  and  Townships.  Reference:  T.  Don- 
aldson, Public  Domain    (ISSO),   178. 

B.  F.  S. 

TOWNSHIP  BOARD.  The  township  board 
in  some  jurisdictions  constitutes  the  chief 
authority  in  the  government  of  the  township. 
It  should  not  be  confused  with  the  board  of 
trustees  or  supervisors  found  in  several  of 
the  states.  In  the  central  states  the  township 
board  may  consist  of  three  olTicers  of  the  same 
rank,  having  no  duties  in  addition  to  those 
exercised  by  the  group  collectively.  Again  it 
may  be  composed  of  three  township  oHicers, 
such  as  the  supervisor,  the  clerk,  and  the 
treasurer ;  or  it  may  be  made  up  of  the  trus- 
tees and  two  elected  members;  or  it  may  con- 
sist of  three  elected  freeliolders. 

In  the  main  the  duty  of  the  township  board 
is  tli<'  auditing  of  accounts.  In  some  states 
its  function  is  exjjressed  in  the  name  "Board 
of  Auditors";  while  in  others,  where  no  head 
officer  exists  and  all  are  of  equal  rank,  its 
duties  are  more  extended,  including  tlie  licens- 
ing of  peddlers,  the  making  of  sanitary  im- 
provements, aiul  the  care  of  the  juiblic  lu^alth. 
This  board  may  also  be  authorized  to  levy 
township  taxes,  or  at  least  fix  rates,  borrow 
tnoney.  and  act  as  n  board  of  eqtmli/.ation.  In 
some  cases  it  ixrforms  the  duties  of  fence 
viewers,  and  overseers  of  the  poor,  provides 
for  township  roads,  and  has  general  oversight 
of  the  township  elections. 
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See  County  Precinct  System  -,  Town- 
CoiNTY  System;   Towns  and  Townsiiii's. 

References:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Goveniuicnt 
(190G),  176;  G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitu- 
tional Uistort/  (1889),  172;  statute  laws  of 
the  central  and  western  states.  B.  F.  S. 

TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOLS.    See  Schools, 
IIiGU,  Township. 

TRACTION  LINES.  In  certain  cities  street 
railways  are  referred  to  as  "traction  lines"  and 
the  corporations  which  operate  them  use  tiie 
word  "traction"  as  a  part  of  their  title.  The 
word  has  no  longer  any  distinctive  meaning. 
See  Railroads,  Street.  T.  C,  Jb. 

TRADE  DOLLARS.  When  the  standard  sil- 
ver dollar  of  412i  grains  was  dropped  from 
the  list  of  coins  authorized  by  the  coinage  law 
of  February  12,  1873  (see  Silver  Coinage 
Controversy),  provision  was  made  for  the 
issue  of  a  trade  dollar  of  silver,  420  grains  in 
weight.  This  coin  was  designed  for  trade  in 
the  Orient,  where  the  Mexican  dollar  of  simi- 
lar weight  was  in  common  use.  Xot  being  in- 
tended for  circulation  in  the  United  States,  its 
legal  tender  quality  was  limited  in  accordance 
with  the  general  provisions  of  the  act  to  five 
dollars.  As  these  new  coins  were  diverted 
from  their  intended  use  and  circulated  in  the 
L'nited  States,  coinage  was  discontinued  in 
1878.  By  the  act  of  March  3,  1887,  they  were 
made  redeemable  for  a  period  of  six  months 
in  standard  silver  dollars,  to  the  considerable 
profit  of  sharp  speculators,  with  notice  thai 
after  this  period  they  would  be  accepted  at 
only  their  bullion  value.  In  all,  $36,000,000 
were  coined,  while  approximately  four-fifths 
were  exported  and  were  not  redeemed.  See 
CsiiiE  OF  '73;   Silver  Coinage  Controversy. 

D.  R.  D. 

TRADE,  ECONOMIC  DISCUSSION  OF.  See 
Exchange,  Principles  of. 

TRADE  FOLLOWS  THE  FLAG.  The  phrase 
"trade  follows  the  flag"  has  been  so  often  used 
that  many  have  thought  it  the  statement  of 
an  economic  law  or  a  political  principle. 
Trade  is  an  economic  phenomenon ;  the  flag 
is  an  emblem  of  political  jurisdiction;  in  tlie 
relation  of  the  two  there  is  no  necessary 
sequence. 

During  the  period  of  colonial  development 
the  extension  of  political  dominion  was  na- 
turally followed  by  a  corresponding  extension 
of  trade.  The  extension  of  trade  ventures  was 
also  usually  followed  by  the  assertion  of 
political  control  over  unoccupied  regions  with 
which  trade  had  been  opened.  The  expression 
"the  flag  follows  trade"  would  be  descriptive 
of  this  period.  In  recent  years  the  flag  has 
often  followed  trade  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
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Trade  may  follow  the  flag  when  constrained 
to  do  so  by  navigation  laws,  tarilf  or  other 
legislation,  and  in  this  sense,  in  earlier  times 
and  at  present,  the  phrase  "trade  follows  the 
flag"  has  been  properly  used.  Diflerenccs  in 
laws,  administration,  and  institutions  in  dif- 
ferent states  are  in  some  degree  barriers  to 
the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  general  uniform- 
ity in  these  respects  under  the  same  flag  would 
facilitate  trade  where  conditions  were  in  other 
respects  similar,  making  possible  the  state- 
ment which  is  in  many  instances  all  that  is 
implied,  viz.,  under  like  economic  conditions, 
trade  tends  to  follow  the  flajr. 

See  Commerce,  International;  Commerce, 
American,  Movement  of;  Exchange,  Prin- 
ciples OF;  Subsides  to  Shipping. 

References:  C.  F.  Bastable,  Theory  of  Trade 
(1903);  C.  C.  Chisholm,  Commercial  Geogra- 
phy (1907);  Clive  Day,  Hist,  of  Commerce 
(1907);  J.  A.  Hobson,  Int.  Trade  (1904); 
bibliography  in  G.  M.  Fisk,  Commercial  Poli- 
cies (1907),  259-272.        George  G.  Wilson. 

TRADE-MARK.  A  symbol,  emblem  or  mark 
put  upon  articles  off'cred  for  sale  so  as  to 
distinguish  them  from  similar  articles  off"ered 
by  others,  and  so  as  to  identify  them  as  having 
been  produced  or  put  upon  the  market  by  some 
one  manufacturer  or  dealer.  A  trade-mark 
is  a  valuable  right  protected  under  common 
law  and  by  statute.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  confer  upon  Congress 
power  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  trade- 
marks, and  federal  legislation  upon  this  mat- 
ter is  confined  to  the  protection  of  trade-marks 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  to 
the  registration  of  trade-marks  at  the  federal 
patent  oflSce  in  order  to  obtain  such  protec- 
tion. State  statutes  in  a  number  of  states 
provide  for  the  protection  of  trade-marks  in 
domestic  commerce  within  the  states,  usually 
requiring  registration  in  order  to  obtain  such 
statutory  protection.  In  the  absence  of  state 
statutes,  and  in  addition  to  them  where  they 
exist,  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  has  under 
common  law  an  action  for  damages  against 
any  other  person  placing  goods  upon  the  mar- 
ket under  such  trade-mark,  and  has  also  an 
equitable  remedy  by  injunction  to  prevent  an- 
other from  continuing  to  use  such  trade-mark. 
See  Copyright;   Monopolies;    Patents. 

W.  F.  D. 

TRADE  RELATIONS,  BUREAU  OF.  The 

Bureau  of  Trade  Relations,  one  of  the  bur- 
eaus of  the  Department  of  State  {see),  is 
charged  with  the  publication  of  consular  and 
diplomatic  reports  of  interest  to  Americans 
trading  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  the 
collection  and  dissemination  of  other  available 
information  concerning  trade  opportunities  in 
foreign  countries.  See  Consular  Reports; 
Diplomatic  Correspondence.  References: 
Secretary  of  State,  Annual  Report;  C.  H.  Van 
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Tyne  and  X.  G.  Leland,  Guide  to  the  Archives 
(•2d  cd.,  1007),  55-56.  A.  N.  H. 

TRADE  SCHOOLS.    See  Schools,     Trade. 

TRADE  UNIONS.  Popularly  the  term 
"trade  union"  or  ""trados  union"  is  applied  to 
any  organization  of  laboring  men  whicii  makes 
it  its  primary  function  to  institute  collective 
action  by  wage-earners  in  the  settlement  of 
the  terras  of  employment.  Some  economists 
use  the  term  "trade  union"  only  in  reference 
to  labor  organizations  composed  exclusively  of 
men  working  in  similar  trades.  See  Labok 
Organizations.  J.  R.  C. 

TRADES  IN  POLITICS.  The  "dickering"  or 
bargaining  between  the  leaders  of  dilFerent 
factions  of  a  political  party  by  which  a  list 
of  nominees  for  oflice  is  agreed  upon  and  har- 
mony secured  witliin  the  party.  The  phrase 
is  also  api)lied  to  tlie  exciiange  of  votes  be- 
tween candidates  of  opposing  parties  in  which 
a  candidate  and  his  friends  agree  to  "knife" 
{sec  K.NIFINC)  a  candidate  on  tlieir  own  ticket 
in  favor  of  the  opjiosing  candidate,  in  return 
for  a  like  favor.  O.  C.  H. 

TRAFFIC  AGREEMENTS.  Agreements  us- 
ually between  competitive  railroads  for  the 
regulation  of  rates,  fares  and  services.  Trairic 
associations  arose  wlien  railroads  began  to 
compete  with  each  other  during  the  decade 
]S.")0  ISfiO,  but  tliey  did  not  become  of  signi- 
ficance until  about  1870  wlien  tlie  truidc  lines 
had  been  extended  into  the  Middle  West. 
Agreements  at  the  beginning  largely  took  tlie 
form  of  pools  {see  Pooi.inc;  in  Railroads.) 
When  pools  were  declared  illegal  by  the  Inter- 
Btate  Commerce  Act  in  1887,  trafTic  associa- 
tions were  reorganized.  The  pooling  feature 
was  eliminated  and  in  its  place  was  introduced 
tlie  trafTic  agreement  which  provided  for  joint 
control  and  regulation  of  competitive  traflic 
and  tlie  maintenance  of  definite  schedules  of 
rates.  Penalties  were  provided  for  violation 
of  cimtract. 

These  agreements  eventually  brought  tlie 
railroads  un<ler  condemnation  of  law.  Tii 
1807  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
held  (100  P.  H.  200)  that  the  Anti-Trust  Act 
of  1800  ap|tlied  to  railroads  and  that  the 
Trans-Missouri  Freight  .Association  was  in  vio- 
lation of  that  act  as  being  a  contract  between 
railroads  to  maintain  rates  in  restraint  of 
interstate  commerce.  In  1808  the  court,  on 
Hulistantially  the  same  groiimls  (171  F.  S. 
605)  dissolved  the  .Toint  Traffic  Association, 
consisting  of  thirty-two  railroad  companies  in 
i-nstern   and   cr-ntral   territory. 

Again  n  reorganization  of  the  traflic  associa- 
tions was  necessary  to  bring  them  within  the 
limits  of  the  statute.  While  the  decision  of 
thi-  court  prevented  rate  agreementa,  it  did 
not    prevent    the    continuance    of    the    associa- 
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tions  for  the  purpose  of  forming  continuous 
through  lines,  determining  the  division  of 
through  rates,  and  discussing  methods  of  pro- 
cedure in  various  matters  pertaining  to  traffic. 

Moreover,  the  last  decade  has  witnessed  a 
rapid  consolidation  and  integration  of  railroad 
lines,  and  with  this  lias  gone  an  increasing 
realization  on  the  part  of  railroad  managers 
of  the  futility  of  cut-throat  competition,  and 
the  reality  and  extent  of  their  common  in- 
terests. Associated  action  has  in  consequence 
developed  rapidly. 

At  tlie  present  time  there  are  large  numbers 
of  trallic  associations,  some  covering  a  wide 
extent  of  territory',  others  operating  in  local 
areas,  separate  organizations  having  to  do 
with  passenger  and  freigiit  traffic.  They  are 
virtually  conference  committees  representing 
the  railroads  interested.  They  confer,  advise, 
agree,  and  coilperate  in  matters  relating  to 
divisions  of  through  rates,  classification  of 
goods,  regulations  concerning  joint  tickets  and 
their  re(lein])tion,  excursion  tickets  and  nictliods 
to  prevent  fraud,  rules  and  regulations  con- 
cerning insjiection  and  handling,  promulgation 
of  statistics,  and  a  nuiltitude  of  otiier  details. 
Moreover,  they  exchange  information  in  re- 
gard to  traffic.  tarifTs  and  rates,  and  although 
tlieir  proceedings  are  not  public,  it  is  well 
known  that  after  discussion  as  to  what  rates 
should  ajiply  in  a  particular  case,  each  of  the 
trallic  ollicers  states  to  the  conference  what 
rate  his  company  will  file,  publish  and  apply. 

From  the  fact  that  these  associations  have 
been  left  undisturbed,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  their  present  agreements  are  not  con- 
sidered to  be  in  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Act. 

See  Gentlbimen's  Agreemes^ts;  Interstate 
Commerce  Dectsions;  Pooling  in  R-Ml- 
ROADs;   Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. 

References:  Johnson  and  Huebner,  Railroad 
Traffic  ami  Ra.tcs  (1011),  T,  ch.  xv.  IT,  ch. 
xxxii;  L.  G.  AlcPherson,  Railruad  Freight 
Rates    (1909),   171,  263-4.         F.   H.   Dlxon. 

TRAILS  AND  PORTAGES.  Portage  is  the 
French  word  meaning  pathway  or  carrying- 
jdace  about  the  falls  or  rapids  of  a  river — 
''(iK.r  chutes  (reau  en  A  iiicriijue."  In  modern 
days  these  ancient  paths  are  still  used  by 
c.irioists,  hunters  and  lumbermen  of  the  same 
northland;  some  of  the  jiathways  are  worn  a 
foot  and   more  into  the  rock. 

The  commonest  portage  was  that  around  the 
rapids  of  a  river,  as  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  at  each  important  saut,  as  on  the 
Niagara,  on  the  Ohio  at  TiOuisville,  on  the 
Mohawk    at   Little    Falls. 

Of  more  importance  historically  and  econ- 
omically, however,  were  the  portage  paths 
from  one  river  system  or  valley  over  tin*  water- 
shed to  another.  Such  was  the  important 
jiortage  between  the  Ottawa  and  French  Rivers 
(the  Lake   Nipissiiig   route  to  Georgian    Hay). 
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Strategic  portages  joined  the  heads  of  the 
southern  tributaries  of  tiie  St.  Lawrence  and 
Great  Lakes  with  the  streams  llowing  into  tlio 
Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Mississippi  Basin,  such 
as  tliose  between  tlie  Kennel)ec  and  Cluiudi^re, 
the  Moiiawk  and  Onondaga  or  Oswego,  tiie 
Tuscarawas  and  Cuvalioga,  the  Mauniee  and 
Wabash,  the  St.  Joseph  and  Kankakee,  the 
Cliicago  and  Illinois,  tiie  Fox  and  \\isconsin, 
from  Lake  George  to  the  Hudson  ( Fort  Ed- 
ward), from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ciiautauqua, 
and  to  French  Creek.  Another  group  joined 
the  Great  Lakes  with  Hudson  Bay  by  way  of 
Pigeon  River  and  tlie  Lake  of  the  Woods,  early 
known  as  the  '"Grand  Portage"  and  later  as 
tlie  "General  Rendezvous"  of  the  northern 
traders. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case  portages  were 
ditlicnlt  roads  of  travel;  sometimes  it  was 
possible  to  pass  directly  by  canoe  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Illinois  River.  Some  of  tlie 
St.  Lawrence  Basin  portages  were  two  and 
t'lree  leagues  in  length. 

The  strategic  importance  of  the  portage  in 
war  and  peace,  has  led  to  the  crossing  net- 
work of  road,  canal,  railway  and  trolley  lines 
at  such  points  as  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Akron,  Ohio, 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  South  Bend,  Ind. 

See  Feoxtier  in  American  Development; 
Physiography  of  North  America;   Roads. 

References:  A.  B.  Hulbert,  Historic  High- 
icays  (1902-05),  \^I,  ch.  i;  W.  G.  Ganong, 
"Monograph  of  Historic  Sites  in  the  Province 
of  New  Brunswick"  in  Royal  Society  of  Canada, 
Transactions,  V,  sec.  iii,  213-357;  E.  T.  Ben- 
ton "The  Wabash  Trade  Route  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  the  Old  Northwest"  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Stitdies,  XXI  (1903),  Nos.  1-2;  J, 
H.  Smith,  .1  mold's  March  from  Camhi'idge  to 
Qitebec  ( 1903 )  ;  G.  A.  Baker,  "The  St.  Joseph- 
Kankakee  Portage"  in  Xorth.  Ind.  Hist.  Publi- 
cations  (1899),  No.  1.  A.  B.  Hulbert. 

TRAINING  SCHOOLS  FOR  TEACHERS. 
See  Schools,  Public,  Normal. 

TRAINING  SHIPS.  The  Navy  Register 
names  four  "sailing  ships  for  training  pur- 
poses"  as  belonging  to  the  service,  but  such 
vessels  no  longer  cruise  for  the  training  of 
midshipmen  or  naval  apprentices.  The  for- 
mer are  sent  to  sea  from  Annapolis  in  a 
squadron  or  distribvited  among  battleships   of 


the  Atlantic  fleet;  and  the  latter  are  briefly 
instructed  at  shore  stations  before  embark- 
ing in  vessels  of  tiie  llect.  Not  more  than 
three  months  is  allowed  for  preliminary  in- 
struction at  the  training  stations  at  Newport, 
Norfolk,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  The 
Navy  Department  lends  armed  vessels  of  vari- 
ous types  to  the  naval  militia  of  the  states; 
and  tiie  managers  of  pul)lic  nautical  schools 
at  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  are 
allowed  to  use  thnxj  cruising  vessels  for  in- 
struction under  the  command  of  retired  of- 
ficers of  the  Navy,  though  they  do  not  train 
recruits  for  the  service.  See  Education, 
Military   and    Naval;    Enlistment,    Naval 

AND    MlIJTARY;    MiLITIA ;    Tr.\INING    STATIONS. 

References:  Navy  Department,  Annnial  Re- 
ports (1910),  418,  44G,  4G8-472  (1912),  133. 

C.  G.  C 

TRAINING  STATIONS.  Four  naval  train- 
ing stations  in  the  United  States  are  main- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  fitting  apprentice 
seamen  for  service  in  tlie  fleet.  The  station 
at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  established  in  1869, 
had  been  improved  at  an  expense  up  to  June 
30,  1910,  of  $7,226,307;  and  the  average  cost 
for  maintenance  was  over  $5,000.  For  the 
Yerba  Buena  station  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
founded  in  1898,  the  corresponding  figures  are 
$1,065,625  and  $10,000  respectively.  The 
Great  Lakes  training  station  at  North  Chica- 
go, Illinois,  had  cost  $2,904,853  for  improve- 
ments between  1905  and  1910,  since  its  occu- 
pation in  1911.  The  annual  appropriation  has 
averaged  over  $100,000.  The  station  at  St. 
Helena  near  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is  allowed 
$25,000  a  year.  A  force  of  2500  men  for 
training  is  authorized;  and  the  duration 
of  the  course  is  subject  to  the  demands 
of  the  fleet.  AH  training  stations  are 
controlled  by  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the 
Navy  Department,  which  carries  on  recruiting 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  See  Education, 
Military  and  Naval;  Enlistment,  Navai, 
AND  ]\Iilitary;  Training  Ships.  References: 
U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Annual  Reports 
(1910),  31,  318,  697;  (1911),  138,  190,  443; 
Regulations  for  the  Government  of  tlie  Navy 
(1909),  197  (1912),  60,  109,  127.        C.  G.  C. 

TRAMPS.     See    Poverty    and    Poor    Re- 
lief; Vagrancy. 
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Magnitude  and  Variety  of  Interests  Involved. 
— In  1907  the  street  and  electric  railways  of 
the  United  States  carried  7.441  millions  of  fare 
passengers.  This  was  equivalent  to  250  paid 
rides  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  living 
in  urban  communities  of  more  than  8,000  pop- 
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Illation,  an  increase  of  average  rides  in  five 
years  from  181  to  250.  In  1910  the  urban 
population  in  cities  of  25,000  and  over,  total- 
ling 28,500,000,  had  increased  35  per  cent  in 
ten  years  as  against  an  increase  of  only  15^ 
per  cent  outside  of  these  cities.     In  New  York 
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City  the  number  of  paid  street  car  rides  per  in- 
habitant increased  from  246  in  1900  to  321 
in  1910.  These  figures  show  a  rapidly  rising 
urban  population  with  a  still  more  rapid 
increase  in  the  use  of  street  cars,  and  estab- 
lish the  fact  that  transit  facilities  lie  at  the 
very  basis  of  our  modern  city  civilization  and 
are  becoming  more  important  every  year. 
Hence  the  public  interest  in  transit  as  a  util- 
ity, as  a  fundamental  necessity  of  city  life 
under  modern  conditions. 

In  the  first  place,  everybody  who  lives  in 
a  city  is  interested  in  having  adequate  street 
railway  service  at  reasonable  rates.  While 
the  travelling  public  in  1907  paid  382  millions 
of  dollars  in  fares,  the  plant  required  for 
rendering  the  service  paid  for  was  capitalized 
at  3,775  millions  of  dollars  or  practically 
double  the  entire  bonded  debt  of  the  158  larg- 
est cities  of  the  country,  and  represents  with 
more  or  less  accuracy  the  private  investments 
in   transit   plants   and   equipment. 

Ina.smuch  as  the  plants  are  located  in  large 
part  in  the  public  streets,  vast  private  financial 
interests  are  entangled  with  the  public  interest 
in   transit   problems. 

A  third  interest  of  great  magnitude  inti- 
mately concerned  with  the  problems  of  tran- 
sit is  held  by  the  owners  of  real  estate.  Tran- 
sit facilities  have  such  a  tremendous  influence 
upon  tlio  value  of  land  served  by  them  that 
this  factor  often  dominates  the  entire  transit 
situation,  particularly  with  relation  to  exten- 
sions  and   new   developments. 

A  fourth  factor  of  great  importance  is  the 
body  of  men  engaged  as  employees  in  operating 
the  street  railways.  Tlicre  were  221,000  of 
them  in  1907,  forming  a  distinct  industrial 
group  whose  efTiciency  was  of  direct  interest 
through  personal  contact  probably  to  more 
people  than  was  the  efiiciency  of  any  other 
one  group  of  employees  in  public  or  semi- 
public  work.  In  proportion  as  transit  facili- 
ties have  become  a  constant  necessity,  so  ha.s 
the  public  importance  of  the  street  railway  em- 
ployees as  a  class  increased. 

Here  are  four  distinct  and.  in  some  respects, 
ronflicting  interests  involved  in  the  transit 
problem.  Tlie  fifth  interest,  required  to  harmon- 
ize the  four  and  dominate  the  entire  complex 
of  prol)lcmH,  is  the  political  or  public  interest. 
This  interest  gets  into  the  field :  first,  because 
the  municipality  furnishes  the  right  of  way 
on  which  stn-et  cars  are  operated;  second, 
Ix'cauHc  with  the  growth  of  cities  transit  has 
N'come  so  universal  a  necessity  as  to  consti- 
tute n  logical  municipal  function;  and.  third, 
because  the  uses  of  the  streets  for  other  pur- 
poses have  become  so  complex  and  imperative 
as  to  neci'ssitate  the  constant  control  of  the 
city  over  street  railway  operations.  There 
arc  no  adequnte  statist ics  to  show  just  how 
great  the  public's  interest  as  capitalist  is. 
compared   with    the   interest   of   private   inves 


which  the  city  furnishes,  represent  a  portion 
of  the  capital  investment  that  could  not  be 
duplicated. 

The  Time  Problem. — The  requisites  of  good 
street  car  service  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
riding  public  are  speed,  safety,  comfort,  unity 
in  operation,  ubiquity  and  reasonable,  uniform 
rates. 

The  cost  of  a  street  railway  ride  is 
largely  in  the  time  it  takes.  An  hour  a  day 
for  each  individual  is  an  addition  of  at  least 
10  per  cent  to  his  occupation;  when  two 
hours  or  more  is  wasted  in  going  to  and  from 
work,  the  loss  of  time  becomes  almost  prohibi- 
tive. 

The  first  way  of  attacking  this  problem  is 
by  an  increase  of  speed.  This  is  a  difficult 
matter  in  public  streets,  especially  in  the 
down-town  districts  of  great  cities.  Consider- 
able increase  of  speed  was  secured  when  elec- 
tricity was  substituted  for  horses  and  mules 
as  motive  power.  But  the  big  cities  quickly 
outgrew  this  improvement  and  the  demand  for 
more  rapid  transit  became  imperative.  This 
condition  has  led  to  a  rather  widespread  move- 
ment for  elevated  roads  and  subways,  by  which 
the  advantages  of  an  undisturbed  private 
right  of  way  are  combined  with  location  in 
the  public  highways.  Moreover,  the  steam 
railroads  have  been  impressed  into  service  for 
handling  suburban  passenger  traffic.  Still  the 
speed  problem  persists,  and  on  the  New  York 
City  subway  and  elevated  lines  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  provide  enough  tracks  to 
permit  of  the  operation  of  both  express  and 
local  trains. 

Tlie  problem  of  waste  of  time  can  be  partial* 
Iv  solved  in  another  wav.  If  the  conveniencea 
and  comforts  of  transit  are  so  increased  that 
the  time  spent  in  travel  can  be  profitably  used 
for  reading,  thinking  or  relaxation,  it  is  not 
wholly  lost,  and  consequently  the  limit  of 
time  that  can  be  spent  on  the  cars  without 
economic  disaster  is  raised. 

Still  anotlier  way  of  meeting  the  time  prob- 
lem is  by  a  systematic  development  of  all  avail- 
able residence  areas  in  every  direction  from 
tlie  business  center,  making  the  city  grow 
round  and  symmetrical,  instead  of  long  or  ir- 
regular. Sometimes  very  expensive  public 
improvements,  such  as  the  construction  of 
bridges  and  viaducts  and  the  drainage  or  fill- 
ing in  of  large  areas  of  swamp  lands,  are  re- 
quired for  tliis  purpose. 

Congestion  of  population  also  meets  the  dif- 
ficulty temporarily.  Though  real  congestion 
is  always  to  Ik*  deprecate^!,  it  is  clearly  true 
that  scientific  housing  and  city  planning  can 
provide  comfortably  for  a  nuich  denser  popu- 
lation than  is  ordinarily  acconunodated  in 
cities.  But  after  all  is  said  and  done  tho 
problem  of  the  costs  of  transit  in  waste  of 
time  presses  upon  us  insistently  with  grim 
assurance  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  stop  the 


tors.     It    is   clear,    however,    that   the    streets,  igrowtli  of  cities  a»  we  now  have  them,  namely, 
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as  great  aggregations  of  population  surround- 
ing and  dependent  upon  in  each  case  one  cen-^ 
tral  business  district. 

The  Safety  Problem. — The  necessity  of  safe- 
ty in  transit  is  obvious  and  has  led  to  tlie 
elimination  of  many  railroad  grade  crossings  in 
cities.  The  problem  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  street  railway  operation  is  usually  more 
dangerous  to  other  users  of  the  streets  than  to 
the  passengers  on  street  cars.  This  makes  the 
problem  of  fenders  and  wheel  guards  and  of 
the  constant  regulation  of  traffic  at  crowded 
crossings    especially    important. 

The  Comfort  Problem. — The  advantages  of 
comfort  in  travel  as  a  time-saver  have  already 
been  referred  to.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add 
that  under  transit  conditions  which  often  pre- 
vail during  rush  hours,  the  time  spent  on  the 
cars  is  much  worse  than  wasted;  it  is  so 
exhausting  that  so  far  as  fatigue  goes,  people 
would  be  better  oil  to  be  at  work,  adding  so 
much  to  the  hours  of  hard  daily  toil.  This 
is  the  problem  of  rush-hour  traffic.  Speed 
helps  here,  as  it  enables  the  movement  of  more 
cars  over  a  given  number  of  tracks;  and  a 
great  gain  can  be  had  by  a  judicious  arrange- 
ment of  terminals  so  that  the  cars  can  keep 
moving  up  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  tracks. 
Thus  far  the  principal  difficulty  in  the  rush 
hour  problem  is  the  financial  one — the  old  dif- 
ficulty of  handling  the  "peak  load,"  further 
accentuafed,  in  the  case  of  transit,  by  the 
profitableness  to  the  operating  company  of 
overcrowded  service.  It  requires  much  less 
power  and  much  fewer  cars  and  men  just  to 
carry  the  crowds  and  get  their  nickels  than  it 
does  to  carry  them  well. 

Problem  of  Unity  in  Operation. — Unity  in 
operation  has  great  advantages  to  the  travel- 
ing public.  \Miile  a  large  percentage  of  urban 
travellers  go  regularly  back  and  fortli  between 
the  same  points,  there  are  many  whose  busi- 
ness or  pleasure  takes  them  constantly  to  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city;  while  practically 
everybody  needs  to  vary  his  route  or  his  des- 
tination once  in  a  while.  The  obvious  ad- 
vantages of  through-routing,  convenient  trans- 
fers and  good  connections  give  a  large  under- 
lying current  of  popular  support  to  street 
railway  consolidations,  in  spite  of  popular  an- 
tipathy to  monopoly  and  ever-recurring  con- 
fidence in   competition. 

Ubiquity  Problem, — Unity  of  service  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  unless  the  service  extends 
to  all  points  where  it  is  needed.  The  principal 
use  of  competition  in  the  street  railway  busi- 
ness has  been  in  securing  a  widely-extended 
service.  With  the  consolidation  of  lines,  which 
has  come  to  be  considered  as  generally  both 
inevitable  and  desirable,  the  problem  of  ubi- 
quity of  service  has  become  much  more  diffi- 
cult.     It    remains    for    the   public    authorities 


tive  to  extensions  of  service.  Monopoly  in  a 
given  territory  without  the  corresponding 
obligation  fully  to  serve  that  territory  is  both 
practically   and   theoretically   intolerable. 

Unity  and  ubiquity  of  service  require  the 
coordination  of  street  surface  and  rapid  tran- 
sit lines  such  as  we  find  in  Boston  and  Phila- 
delphia. In  an  enormous,  sprawling  area  like 
that  of  Greater  Xew  York  grave  difficulties  are 
in  the  way  of  complete  unification,  especially 
of  the  street  surface  systems.  Under  such 
conditions,  the  desideratum  of  city-wide  transit 
for  a  single  fare  should  undoubtedly  be  the  car- 
ing for  the  daily  work-ward  and  home-ward 
movement,  even  if  the  convenience  of  pleasure- 
riding  is  neglected.  If  local  conditions  make 
competition  in  transit  necessary,  it  should 
not  take  the  form  of  parallel  lines,  but  each 
transit  agency  should  have  its  own  residence 
territory  to  serve,  and  the  cars  of  all  compa- 
nies should  be  admitted  to  the  business  dis- 
trict on  equal  terms. 

Rate  Problem. — The  final  interest  of  the 
street  car  patrons  is  in  the  matter  of  rates. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  confused  think- 
ing on  this  subject.  Any  rate  that  enables 
promoters  and  investors  to  get  rich  by  the 
manipulation  of  public  property  is  too  high. 
Any  rate  that  prevents  the  street  railways  un- 
der intelligent  management  from  earning  a 
fair  return  upon  the  private  capital  invested, 
gradually  paying  off"  such  capital  and  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  plant  at  a  high 
standard  of  efficiency  and  constantly  render- 
ing first-class  service,  is  too  low.  So  far  as 
the  city's  interest  is  concerned,  the  city  may 
well  forego  any  large  compensation  from  the 
street  railways,  either  in  the  form  of  rent- 
als or  in  the  form  of  taxation.  The  rates 
should  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  investors  and  to  give  the 
public  good  service.  The  rates  should  be  uni- 
form in  order  to  bring  about  a  symmetrical 
development  of  the  city,  but  in  the  long  run 
even  the  poorest  wage-earners  will  find  a 
profitable  readjustment  in  their  wages  or  in 
the  general  conditions  of  their  economic  life 
for  any  increase  in  fare  that  is  actually  used 
in  giving  uniformly  good  service. 

Investment,  Financial  Return  and  Amortiza- 
tion.— Street  railway  investments  have  here- 
tofore been  highly  speculative.  Vast  fortunes 
have  been  made  out  of  the  manipulation  of 
street  railway  securities.  Millions  of  hard- 
earned  dollars  have  been  lost  in  street  rail- 
ways through  mismanagement,  speculation, 
thievery  and,  in  some  cases,  premature  invest- 
ment. ■  The  investor,  representing  the  money 
that  goes  into  the  plant,  has  an  especial  in- 
terest in  the  complete  elimination  of  stock- 
jobbing from  the  street  railway-  business.  A 
small    but    certain    return    upon    the    money 


through  franchise  grants  or  by  the  use  of  the  actually  put  into  the  property,  and  a  sinking 
police  power  to  put  themselves  in  a  position  fund  accumulating  out  of  earnings  that  will 
to  take  the  place  of  competition  as  an  incen-  '  make  possible  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
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capital  invested,  are  the  things  that  will  bring 
the  interests  of  the  public  and  of  the  investor 
into  harmony.  Just  what  rate  of  return 
should  be  allowed  on  private  capital  invested 
in  street  railways  cannot  be  stated  dogmati- 
cally, but  in  general  the  rate  should  approxi- 
mate the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  city  bonds, 
as  the  safety  of  the  investment  approximates 
the  safety  of  investments  in  such  bonds.  No 
more  can  it  be  stated  dogmatically  how  many 
years  should  be  allowed  for  the  retirement  of 
the  capital,  but  under  ordinary  conditions 
there  is  good  reason  for  amortizing  public 
utility  investments  as  rapidly  as  municipal 
debts  are  amortized. 

Relation    of    Transit    to    Real    Estate.— The 
obvious    disadvantages    to    property    of   having 
noisy,  dust-raising  and  dangerous  cars  operat- 
ing in  front  of  one's  door  lias  led  to  a  require- 
ment in  some  states  that  before  a  street  rail- 
way can  be  built  the  consent  of  a  majority 
in  number  or  interest  of  the  property  owners 
on  each  street  to  be  occupied  shall  be  secured. 
In    some    cases,    this    requirement    has    led    to 
scandalous  trafficking  in  consents.     Unless  the 
rigiit  of  appeal  to  the  courts  or  to  a  competent 
public   commission   is  given   to  the   promoters 
of  a  street  railway  project  in  case  of  the  ab- 
solute refusal   of   the  property -owners  to   con- 
sent,   an    important    public    utility    may    be 
stopped  or  its  development  may  be  forced  into 
uneconomical  directions,  by  the  stubborness  of 
private  interests.     In  New  York  state  an  ap- 
peal  is  permitted  to  the  courts,  while  on  the 
other    hand    the    abutting    property-owner    is 
entitled  to  recover  damages  on  account  of  the 
operation  of  street  cars   in   front  of  his  door 
where   he   owns   the   fee    in   tlie   street.      That 
under   certain    circumstances   the   construction 
and  operation   of  a  street  railway   affects  ad- 
versely   the    values    of    abutting    hind,    is    well 
known.      On    the    other    hand,    in    probably    a 
large  majority  of  cases,  land  values  are  direct- 
ly   enhanced    by    the    provision    of    additional 
transit  facilities  in  the  vicinity.    Justice  would 
seem  to  require  that,  whih'  private  ownership 
in    city    sites    is   maintained,   a    street   railway 
should  be  treated  as  a  public  improvement  to 
the  extent   of   awarding   damages   and    levying 
assessments    for    benefits,    the    net    cost    tliat 
r<-mHinH  after  tliis  adjustment  being  regarded 
ns   the  measure  of   the  capital    to   l)e   invested 
bv  the  prnni'itfTs  of  the  i-ntiTjirisc. 

Public  Problems  Relating  to  Street  Railway 
Employees. — A  street  ear  strike  in  a  city  is  a 
gr<iit  industrial,  social  and  moral  disaster.  A 
frimsit  system  is  designed  for  going.  Every- 
thing dej)ends  on  it.  Strikes  should  be  made 
impossible,  if  it  can  l>e  done.  The  employ<'e9 
iif  a  street  railway  are  engaged  in  a  responsi- 
ble, high-grade  work.  They  are  entitled  to 
nmplf  ri'muneration  and  first-elnss  treatment. 
Tlie  pnlilie'H  iiilcrest  in  the  continuity  of  serv- 
ice ns  Wfll  ns  in  <fl'i(ient  and  courteous  street 
car    operation    jiiHtifieK    tin-    ritv    or    the    stat*- 
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in  compelling  the  arbitration  of  all  disputes 
between  the  company  and  its  men.  It  might 
even  be  desirable  to  insist  on  a  division  of 
profits  with  the  employees  according  to  some 
scheme  of  rewards  for  merit  that  would  en- 
courage regular,  faithful  and  intelligent  serv- 
ice. Having  provided  in  the  fullest  manner 
for  the  just  treatment  of  the  employees,  the 
city  should  not  then  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
case  of  strike  and  disorder  to  put  its  whole 
police  organization  behind  the  operator  of  the 
transit  system  so  as  to  make  the  cars  go,  and 
go  in  safety. 

Public   Control   of  Transit. — It  is  now  uni- 
versally recognized  that  the  logic  of  civic  needs 
drives  to  public  control  as  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion  of  a   rational   consideration  of  transit 
problems.     The  only  question  still  open   is  as 
to    tlie    form    of   this    control:    shall    it    be    by 
public  regulation  or  by  public  ownership  and 
operation  ?     Regulation  by  means  of  state  and 
local   utility   commissions   and   departments   is 
one   of   the   great   political   movements   of   the 
immediate  present.     It   is  likely  to  eliminate 
the    speculative    element    from    street    railway 
securities,  to  cause  improvements  in  equipment 
and  service,  to  promote  honest  and  intelligent 
accounting  and  possibly  to  reduce  rates  to   a 
sliirht   extent.      Thus   far   this   movement   has 
made  little  progress  in  the  direction  of  actual 
municipal    ownership    except    in    the    emphasis 
now    being    laid    on    the    indetermiftate    fran- 
chise.    Not  until  the  rule  's  established  that 
a   street   railway   should  be   paying   for    itself 
even    while    in    private    handc   will    municipal 
ownership  become  a  natural  and  easy  develop- 
ment.     Meanwhile    the    machinery    of    control 
which   is  being  built   up   by   the  city  and  the 
state  will  be  training  a  body  of  experts  who 
look  at  transit  problems  from  a  public  point 
of  view  and  whose  services  can  be  had,  when 
needed,    to   make   municipal    operation    a   suc- 
cess.     In   all    probability   public   regulation    is 
driving  toward  municipal  ownership  more  rap- 
idly   than    appears    on    the    surface.      As    the 
stock-jobbers   are   driven   out  of  the   field,  the 
most    powerful    argument    against    nuinicipal 
ownership,  namely,  the  get-rich-quick  value  of 
privately  controlled  franchises,  will  disappear. 
In    fact   it   would   not  be  sur])rising  to  see  be- 
fore  long   many   street   railway   men   climbing 
into   the    nuinicipal    ownership    wagon,    having 
got    their    properties    appraised    at    a    liberal 
figure  and  realizing  that  municipal  ownership 
has    many    advantages    in    the    o|)eration    of   a 
business  run  primarily  for  service  rather  than 
for  profit. 

See  Hkidok.s,  Puni-ic;  City  Pr.ANNixci;  Con- 
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References:  Symposium,  "Kkvtric  Railway 
Transportation"  in  Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  Sci.,  An- 
mils,  XXXVll  (Kill),  No.  1;  B.  J.  Arnold. 
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D.  F.  Wilcox. 

TRANSPORTATION  BY  GOVERNMENT. 
Army  Transport  Service. —  Witli  the  oponiiii; 
of  the  war  with  Spain,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  government,  througii  the  War  Department 
to  operate  a  regular  transport  service  between 
New  York,  San  Juan,  Ponce  and  Santiago; 
and  during  the  years  1898-99,  forty-seven 
chartered  vessels  were  operated  in  the  tem- 
porary Philippine  transport  service.  This 
service  has  been  reduced,  but  also  been  made 
permanent.  Through  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral's Department  of  the  War  Department,  the 
government  now  conducts  its  oversea  transpor- 
tation in  two  ways :  ( 1 )  in  commercial  ves- 
sels under  special  contract  or  on  ordinary  pub- 
lic tariffs;  (2)  in  vessels  owned  or  chartered 
by  the  government,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Quartermaster  General.  The  home  ports 
are  New  Y'ork  with  business  of  slight  impor- 
tance, and  San  Francisco,  whence  the  service 
operates  a  regular  line  of  steamers  to  the  Phil- 
ippines. Through  the  Quartermaster  General's 
Department,  supplies,  war  munitions,  etc.,  are 
also  transported  by  rail,  under  regular  railroad 
tariffs,  and  by  wagon,  train,  stage  and  express. 
Till  the  railroads  reached  the  plains  the  Gov- 
ernment maintained  a  monthly  wagon  service 
to  the  posts,  by  contract  with  private  vehicles. 

Collier  Service. — The  Xavy  Department,  in 
1910,   purchased   651,241    tons   of   coal   which 


requires  transportation  to  the  ports  and  out- 
lying posts.  A  portion  is  shipped  in  merchant 
vessels  under  contracts  entered  into  by  tiie 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts.  The  Navy 
Department,  however,  operates  a  fleet  of  col- 
lii-rs,  which  in  1910  numbered  20  with  1.15,417 
tons  displacement.  In  that  year  tlu'  Depart- 
ment also  operated  eight  transports  and  supply 
ships. 

Panama  Railroad  Company. — In  connection 
with  the  Panama  Canal,  tlie  Government  oper- 
ates the  Panama  Railroad  Company,  which  in 
1910  carried  a  total  of  1,272,217  tons  of  freight 
and  2,227,569  passengers.  Through  its  com- 
missary department,  it  operates  bakeries  and 
other  food  preparation  ])lants,  and  wholesale 
and  retail  selling  departments  for  the  feeding 
of  the  government  construction  forces  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

One  branch  of  its  service  includes  a  steam- 
ship line  which  operates  a  line  of  six  steamers 
between  New  York  and  Colon,  and  in  1910, 
carried  425,559  tons  of  freight  and  16,615 
passengers. 

See  Cost  of  Government  in  the  United 
State-s  ;  Military  and  Naval  Expenditure.s  ; 
Panama  Canal;  Panama  Railroad;  Philip- 
pine Islands;  Public  Property. 

References:  U.  S.  Secretary  of  War,  Letter 
on  the  Transport  Service  to  the  Philippines, 
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port; Panama  Railroad  Company,  Twenty- 
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Transportation  of  Troops  and  Materials 
(1905);  H.  W.  Daly,  Manual  of  Pack  Trans- 
portation (1910).  Grovee  G.  Huebner. 
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Economic  Significance. — The  dictum  of  one 
of  our  great  essayists  and  historians  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  alphabet  and  the  printing 
press,  the  inventions  which  have  abridged  dis- 
tance have  done  more  for  civilization  than  all 
others,  is  not  too  extravagant  praise  of  mod- 
ern transportation  and  communication,  which 
go  far  to  fashion  our  whole  industrial  system. 
The  primitive  and  simple  industrial  life  of  the 
ancients  was  conditioned  by  inadequate  means 
of  communication.  When  communication  im- 
proved about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  markets  were  widened,  and  special- 
ization (division  of  labor)  with  its  resultant 
great  increase  in  productive  capacity  was  made 
possible.  The  outcome  was  modern,  large-scale 
production  and  capitalistic  industry.  Concur- 
rently came  a  financial  organization  of  in- 
dustry in  which  individual  enterprise  yielded 
to  the  partnership ;   the  2)artnership  gave  way 


to  the  corporation  with  its  limited  liability,  its 
continuity  of  life  and  its  power  of  collecting 
large  resources ;  and  as  the  final  development 
came  the  "corporation  of  corporations,"  the 
modern  trust. 

Transportation  and  Distribution  —  In  the 
realm  of  distribution,  or  sharing,  of  wealth, 
our  transportation  development  has  played  an 
equally  significant  part.  Increased  productiv- 
ity has  given  us  a  larger  total  to  be  shared; 
and  the  forces  governing  the  actual  sharing 
are,  to  no  small  extent,  the  result  of  the  de- 
velopment of  transportation.  The  rents  of 
today  are  largely  location  rents,  and  the  align- 
ments of  laborers  and  capitalists  and  the  rela- 
tive powers  of  each  class  in  the  competitive 
struggle,  are  so  far  conditioned  by  transporta- 
tion forces  as  almost  to  account  for  the  form 
of  the  present  industrial  organization.  Then, 
too,  the  principles  of  distribution  have  become 
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more  complex.  In  the  "sun-dried  brick"'  stage 
of  industry  there  is  little  complexity,  and 
value  determinants  are  easily  arrived  at.  In 
the  specialized  and  large-scale  industry  of 
today  the  principles  of  distribution  are  not 
easy  to  ascertain.  We  are  far  from  being  in 
agreement  concerning  either  what  is  or  what 
ought  to  be. 

Social  and  Political  Consequences. — By  open- 
ing up  new  sources  of  supply  and  by  making 
possible  the  territorial  division  of  labor  the 
possibility  of  great  famines  has  been  reduced 
and  the  means  of  subsistence  for  all  classes 
have  been  greatly  cheapened.  The  social  sig- 
nificance of  greater  ease  of  communication  of 
ideas  requires  no  comment,  nor  does  the  signif- 
icance of  migrations  of  people  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  from  state  to  state,  or  from 
rural  district  to  city.  The  importance  of 
machine  industry  in  the  shaping  of  tlie 
thought-processes  and  in  determining  the  whole 
mental  horizon  of  modorn  man  is  now  recog- 
nizfd. 

Roads  and  Waterways.— We  have  not  ar- 
rived at  our  present  position  at  a  bound.  In 
internal  transportation  most  nations  have 
passed  through  the  dirt-road,  the  turnpike,  the 
canal,  and  the  railroad  (steam  and  electric) 
stages.  An  equal  or  greater  number  of  stages, 
each  marking  the  introduction  of  some  mechan- 
ical device  could  be  enumerated  for  deep-water 
transportation,  both  ocean  and  lake.  Man 
ceaselessly  opens  up  new  markets  and  expands 
the  old  ones,  makes  accessible  new  stores  of  raw- 
materials,  establishes  new  seats  of  manufac- 
ture, renders  more  and  more  highly  specialized 
and  complex  and  more  and  more  efficient  his 
whole  industrial  organization. 

Aside   from   deep-water  transportation,  from 
canals   connecting   two   bodies    of    deep    water, 
from  natural  shallow  waterways  requiring  lit- 
tle  expense   for   maintenance,   it   is   clear  that 
the    future    agent    of    transportation    will    be 
the    railroad,    steam    or    electric.      The    arti- 
ficial  sliallow  waterway  has  serious  disadvan- 
tages.   Generally  it  must  l)oar  proliihitive  costs 
of  transshipment  since  it  can  reach  only  level 
districts  and  even  ther<'  cannot  throw  out  sat- 
isfactory sidelineM,  switches,  and  feeders.     Ex- 
penses   of    construction    and    maintenance   are 
so    great    that    tin-    cost    of    transpi.rtution    is 
much    greater    than    by    rail,    even    if    no    al- 
lowances  l>e   made   for   insurance   charges   and 
slower  haul,     (nneraliy,  the  waterway  can  be 
utilized  only  a  part  of  the  year  because  of  ice 
in  ranaJH  and   !<•••  and  Hoods  in  rivers.     Final- 
ly, in  the  Inited  States  at  least,  in<iustry  has 
located  itself  accon'ing  to  rail   transj><)rtation 
and    the  cost   of   shi  ting  the   industries   or   of 
developing     suitable     water     t<-rniinals     wo\ild 
8«em  prohibitive. 

Economic  Characteri.stic»  of  Rail  Transpor- 
tation, riic  railway  indiiHtry  con'.idered  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economics  has  four  main 
characteristics:    (1)    The   first  of  these   is  the 


fact  tliat  the  railway  business  is  preeminently 
an  industry  of  much  fixed,  specialized  capital. 
Tracks,  locomotives,  cars,  etc.,  require  tremend- 
ous outlay  and  when  these  instruments  have 
been  called  into  being  they  can  be  used  only 
for  the  one  purpose  of  transportation  by  rail. 
For  better  or  for  worse,  social  capital  has 
been  committed  to  the  enterprise,  in  a  way 
that  is  irrevocable.  (2)  Once  the  railway  is 
in  existence,  a  large  part  of  the  costs  of  opera- 
tion are  without  any  very  definite  relation  to 
the  volume  of  the  traffic.  The  wear  and  tear 
of  natural  forces,  the  interest  on  construction, 
the  obsolescence  of  machinery,  and  many  other 
costs  go  on  much  the  same  whether  trains  be 
many  or  few.  As  Arthur  M.  Wellington  puts  it 
in  his  Economic  Theory  of  Railioay  Locations 
(2d  ed.,  1887): 

.\ssume  that  with  given  traflSc  the  total  cost  per 
unit    is  100 ;   extra    froight   in   small   lots   will    cost 
per  unit  0;  extra  freight  in  car  loads  will  cost  per 
unit,  5  to  20 ;  extra  freight  in  train  loads  will  cost    . 
per  unit  not  over  60.  j 

(3)  The  costs  in  railroading  are  largely 
"joint  costs,"  which  are  incurred  for  tlie  traffic 
as  a  whole.  It  follows  that  until  cost  account- 
ing has  progressed  far  beyond  its  present  stage 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  the  "cost  of  service" 
for  each  particular  unit  of  traffic.  Even  with 
perfect  cost  accounting  the  assignments  of  over- 
iiead  charges  would  be  more  or  less  arbitrary 
ai)proximations.  (4)  The  industry  has  developed 
so  rapidly  that  a  "normal"  has  never  been  at- 
tained. The  railway  of  today  diff"ers  from 
that  of  1830  as  much  as  the  early  railway 
difTered  from  the  turnpike.  On  both  the  me- 
chanical and  the  business  sides,  the  industry 
has  undergone  through  constant  development 
what  has  amounted  to  almost  a  revolution 
evt-ry   fi'W  decades. 

Principles  of  Additional  Trafl&c. — From  these 
characteristics    flow    significant    consequences. 
(  1 )  Tremendous  pressure  exists  to  secure  added 
traffic.    Since  cost  does  not  vary  proportionally 
to   changes  in  volume  of  business,  conditions 
may  easily  arise  where  an  increase  in  business 
will  cause  more  than  a  proportional  increase  in 
profits.     A   10   per  cent   increase   in  business, 
with   rates   unchanged,   may   increase   the   sur- 
plus available  for  dividends  over  100  per  cent. 
If  this  traffic  is  "back  haul"  traffic,  t.  e.,  traffic 
which  is  to  be  moved  in  the  direction  in  which 
empty  cars  are  going,  the  ease  is  even  stronger. 
The  "empties"  must  be  returned ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  system  is  already  in  existence,  per- 
haps   even    to    the    point    of    having    sufilcient 
fn'ight   handlers  to   care  for  the   new  freight. 
In  such  a  case  the  added  cost  may  In-  well  nigh 
negligible.      It    is    not   difficult   to   understand 
wliy  the  manager  who  will  develop  even  a  lit- 
tle new   business   is  eagerly  sought  after;    nor 
is   it  difiicult  to  see  the  justification   of  build- 
ing branch   lines  which  are  not   in  themselves 
pri'lifable,   but   which    bring    in    a    litfle   more 
traffic    for    a    long    haul    on    the    parent   line. 
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rom  the  manager's  point  of  view,  that  he 
hould  give  low  rates  on  cheap  and  bulky  com- 
loditios  in  order  to  induce  them  to  move  and 
hus  increase  the  volume  of  his  business  is 
lear.  It  is  also  clear  why  the  manager  will 
el  justified  in  charging  less  for  a  "long  haul" 
ban  for  a  "short  haul"  over  the  same  line  pro- 
ded  he  can  get  the  long  haul  trafiic  on  no  oth- 

terms;  nor  will  he  feel  that  by  so  doing  he 

laces  any  burden  on  the  "short  liaul"  traffic. 

lus    the     significance     of    the     principle     of 

barging  what  the  traffic  will  bear"  is  appar- 

it,  as  is  also  the  interest  of  the  public  in  re- 

uced   rates   as   business   develops. 

(2)    Competition  is  not  a  satisfactory  "law  of 

•ade"  in  transportation  and  the  incentives  to 

mibination    are    exceedingly    strong.       (a)     If 

nee  a  rate  war  breaks  out  there  seems  to  be 

stopping-place.  The  field  cannot  be  aban- 
Dncd,  for  the  instrument  can  produce  nothing 
at  transportation  and  a  large  part  of  the 
larges  {e.  g.,  interest  on  bonds)  would  ac- 
imulate  even  if  not  a  train  moved.  If  traffic 
,11s  off,  costs  will  not  fall  proportionately, 
follows,  then,  that  a  manager  may  go  on  for 
•ng  periods  '"producing  transportation"  and 
)llecting  a  rate  which  does  not  cover  his  total 
ist  per  unit,  provided  the  rate  covers  added 
>st  per  unit  or  more.     He  may  even  produce 

less  than  added  cost  per  unit  in  the  hope 
increasing  his  traffic.  If  the  traffic  does  so 
icrease,  the  new  added  cost  per  unit  will  be 
wer — it  may  be  lower  than  the  rate  originally 
larged  and  if  so  it  is  "good  business"  from 
point  of  view.  In  addition,  since  the 
•sts  are  largely  joint  costs,  it  may  be  impos- 
ble  to  know  definitely  until  after  it  is  all 
'er  just  where  the  line  between  "paying"  and 
osing"  buisness  is  (a  situation  particularly 
ue  in  tlie  earlier  days  of  our  railroads),  and 
.e  bitterness  with  which  rate  wars  are  car- 
id  on  becomes  comprehensible.  (b)  Compe- 
tion  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  "survival 

the  fittest"  in  this  industry.  A  bankrupt 
■ad  which  has  been  repudiating  some  of  its 
ced  charges  and  which  is  willing  to  skimp  its 
aintenance  for  years;  or  a  roundabout  road, 
bsisting  largely  on  local  traffic  and  hauling 
e  added  through  traffic  at  a  ridiculously  low 
te  may  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  solvent, 
rect  route — as  witness  the  differentials,  many 
which  are  allowed  "weaker"  roads  to  induce 
em  to  stop  fighting  the  "stronger"  ones. 
le  ancient  assumption  that  competition  w'as 
proper  "law  of  trade,"  whatever  that  may 
san,  was  based  upon  the  assumption  of  a 
ormal,"  in  which  competitive  forces  had 
)rked  themselves  into  a  state  of  equilibrium. 

the  railway  industry  no  normal  has  ex- 
■<ed;   it   does  not  seem   likely  ever   to  exist. 

a  consequence,  the  competitive  equilibrium 
8  been  and  seems  likely  to  be  of  little  signifi- 
Bce  in  this  industry. 

In  the  early  stages  of  development  of  rail- 
lys,  the  idea  of  a  cost  of  production  theory 


of  value  based  upon  a  competitive  norm  per- 
meatwl  the  public  so  thorougiily  that  when  rail- 
ways began  to  check  competition  by  traffic 
pools  and  money  pools,  the  law  of  1887  for- 
bade pooling.  The  result  has  been  the  accel- 
eration of  more  definite  and  permanent  forms 
of  consolidation,  by  purchase,  by  lease,  by 
holding  company,  by  division  of  the  field,  by 
reciprocal  representation  on  directorates,  etc., 
some  of  which  in  their  turn  are  now  the  ob- 
ject of  attack. 

(3)  It  is  therefore  exceedingly  difficult  to 
settle  upon  any  satisfactory  theory  of  rate 
making,  and  the  various  rate  structures  in 
our  country  are  to  a  considerable  extent  a  his- 
torical development  out  of  "rate  guessing," 
much  influenced,  of  course,  by  the  ever  present 
wish  to  make  a  profit,  and  by  the  pressure 
exerted  in  later  years  on  behalf  of  the  interests 
of  the  public.  Without  any  satisfactory  theory, 
the  attempt  to  regulate  railways  through  regu- 
lation of  rates  has  been  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  Some  contend  tliat  mere  regulation 
of  rates  will  never  suffice;  that  the  regulation 
of  individual  rates  must  be  coupled  with  regu- 
lation of  net  profits,  thus  securing  justice  to 
individual  shippers  and  at  the  same  time  safe- 
guarding the  interests  of  the  public  as  a  whole 
by  providing  that  the  railways  may  not  secure 
more  than  a  reasonable  return  upon  a  reason- 
able and  proper  capitalization. 

See  Accidents,  Railroad  axd  Steamship; 
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AXD  Short  Haul  ;  ]\Iergeb  of  Railroads  ;  Nav- 
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Rates  and  Services. — The  problem  of  regu- 
lation is  the  problem  of  adjudicating  those 
differences  between  citizens  and  public  car- 
riers which  arise  out  of  questions  of  railway 
service  and  rates.  Differences  between  citizens 
and  carriers  wliich  do  not  arise  out  of  tlie 
public  service  of  railways  or  the  rate  charged 
for  such  service,  such  as  controversies  regard- 
ing private  property  rights,  are  not  generally 
adjusted  through  tlie  agency  of  the  "regulat- 
ing" authority  for  the  reason  that  these  are 
judicial  and  not  administrative  questions,  mat 
ters  for  the  courts  and  not  for  commissions 
to  pass  upon.  The  boundary  line  between  the 
field  of  administration  and  the  judiciary  Is 
not  always  clearly  discernible  and  numerous 
important  questions  of  regulation  will  remain 
in  doubt  in  this  respect  until  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  shall  have  declared 
whether   they   are   administrative   or   judicial. 

Common  Carriers. — All  railway  regulation  is 
based  upon  the  public  character  of  common 
carriers.  This  principle  of  regulation  found 
practical  application  in  the  regulation  of  faros 
for  vehicular  and  other  conveyances  centuries 
before  the  modern  railway  came  upon  the 
scene.  Although  incorporated  in  the  Knglish 
common  law  and  transjjlanted  to  this  country, 
this  principle  was  not  recognized  by  American 
railways  until  after  tlie  well  known  decision 
of  Munn  vs.  Illinois  (94  U.  .S'.  113),  in  which 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  among 
other  things,  reiterated  the  time  honored  doc- 
trine that  property  devoted  to  a  public  use 
must  submit  to  public  regulation  to  the  extent 
of  tliat  use.  Many  substHpient  decisions  have 
reaffirmed  and  defined  tliat  same  doctrine,  but 
not  until  quite  recently  have  railways  and 
other  public  utilities  generally  acknowledged 
their    subordination    to    tliis    principle. 

Reasons  for  Public  Regulation. — However, 
even  before  the  decisions  of  tlie  Supreme  Court 
in  the  Granger  cases  (sec),  of  which  Munn  rs. 
Illinois  isrc)  was  one,  attempts  at  regulation 
of  railways  had  been  ma<ie.  A  statutory  pro- 
vision creating  a  commission  to  have  jurisdic- 
tion ov«'r  railways  is  found  in  a  general  law 
of  Klidde  Island  of  ]8.'M>.  .Administrative  au 
tlioritiiH  w«'re  creatrd  by  general  laws  in  a 
Miiiiil)tr  of  other  states  during  the  period  be- 
fore 1H73;  and  in  tlw  yrar  1!U1,  no  less  than 
forty  two  states  had  eommissions,  with  vary- 
ing jurisdictions  and  widely  different  powers. 
CoiMplaintH  regarding  excessive  nnd  <liscrimin- 
atory  charge's  nnd  inade(|unte  siTvice  resulted 
in  puMie  agitation  which  reiiclwd  its  climax 
in  the  Granger  movement  during  the  period 
IHOH  to  1H73.  While  the  (iranger  niiivement 
pxfende<l  into  a  niiieh  Inter  peri«)d,  and  the 
Granger   organization    is    still    active,    it    was 


during  these  early  years  of  its  existence 
especially,  that  the  organization  became  a 
political  power,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
subjugating  the  railways  in  the  United  States 
to  what  they  considered  to  be  the  public  in- 
terest. The  management  of  the  railways  had 
in  many  cases  been  arbitrary;  their  charges 
had  frequently  been  exorbitant,  the  grossest 
discriminations  were  openly  practiced;  and 
the  service  had  oftentimes  Ix^en  most  unsatis- 
factory. If  Granger  activities  led  to  extremes, 
if  Granger  laws  were  radical,  the  explanation 
of  whatever  extreme  radicalism  may  have 
cropped  out  is  found  primarily  in  the  counter- 
radicalism  of  the  railway  management  which 
had  brought  it  forth.  The  railwav  officials  of 
those  days  as  a  class  denied  the  right  of  the 
public  to  interfere  with  whatever  management 
they  saw  tit  to  give  it,  maintaining  that 
like  other  classes  of  business  the  railway  busi- 
ness was  a  private  business.  The  Granger 
agitation  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  tht 
principle  that  the  railway  business  is  largely 
a  public  business. 

Private  Elements  of  Railroad  Business. — The 
extent  to  which  the  railway  business  is  public 
and  private  respectively,  has  been  under  con 
troversy  ever  since,  with  a  consistent  widening 
of  public  influence,  both  compulsory  by  statute 
and  voluntary  by  company  action,  in  the  con 
duct  of  the  railways.  The  exact  limits  of  thesf 
two  activities,  public  and  private,  will  not  h( 
established  for  many  years  to  come,  if  indeec 
a  final  adjustment  can  ever  be  reached.  Then 
is  here  a  field  for  controversy  which  is  inherent 
in  the  railway  business  largely  independent  ol 
the  question  of  ownership.  Government  own 
ership  cannot  dispose  of  the  railway  problem 
It  may  solve  some  phases  of  what  we  no« 
know  as  the  railway  probb-in;  it  will  probable 
create  others.  GoverniiK  iit  railways  have  theii 
private  aspect  just  like  railways  owned  anc 
managed  by  corporations;  and  the  conflict  Iw 
tween  the  public  and  the  railways  in  this  re- 
spect  will  continue  as  long  as  railways  arf 
used,  independently  of  whether  they  are  ownee 
l»y  |)rivate  companies  or  by  the  (Jovi'rnnient. 

The  issue  in  this  respect  relates  both  t< 
initial  and  to  final  authority.  In  matter' 
which  are  jiurely  |)rivate  to  the  railway  cor 
poration,  the  company  has  both  the  initia 
and  final  power,  provided  the  safety  of  em 
ployees  nnd  travt-llers  is  not  endangered.  ^ 
railway  company  can  determine  the  type  ol. 
its  locomotives,  the  kind  of  cross  ties,  th' 
plan  of  its  bridges,  the  arrang«>ment  of  It- 
station  facilities,  the  character  of  its  train- 
nnd  a  multitude  of  analagous  matters.  Thcs' 
things  may  In*  called  j)rivate  to  the  corporn 
tion. 
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According  to  the  best  present  thought  on  the 
subji'ct,  viiuicr  pri'sont  coiulitioiis,  railway  com- 
panies should  bo  protected  in  their  right  of 
initiative  in  all  company  matters,  public  and 
private.  This  has  been  the  underlying  theory 
of  federal  legislation  up  to  the  present  time, 
as  it  has  been  the  theory  of  the  best  of  our 
state  laws.  According  to  these  laws  the  initial 
responsibility  rests  upon  the  railwaj'  com- 
panies to  furnish  reasonably  adequate  service 
at  reasonable  rates  and  it  is  only  when  servite 
is  alleged  to  be  inadequate,  or  rates  unjust, 
that  the  right  of  a  state  to  interfere  begins. 
Hence  in  a  very  true  sense  it  may  be  said  that 
the  railway  companies  run  their  own  business. 
Public  authority  interferes  under  statute  only 
when  the  conduct  of  this  business,  as  initially 
determined  by  the  railway  companies,  is  al- 
leged to  be  at  variance  with  the  public  interest. 
The  resolution  of  the  railway  company  is  al- 
ways tentative  regarding  the  public  aspects  of 
its  business  and  subject  to  modification  or  null- 
ification by  public  authority  in  accordance  with 
law.  The  resolution  of  the  railway  company 
may  always  be  final  regarding  its  private  cor- 
porate alTairs. 

Public  Elements  of  Railroad  Business. — 
What  is  ultimately  private  and  what  is  public 
is  not  always  easy  of  decision.  A  railway 
company,  it  has  already  been  stated,  may  de- 
termine the  type  of  its  locomotives.  So  it  may 
be;  but  suppose  that  a  certain  type  of  loco- 
motive should  develop  a  tendency  to  jump  the 
track,  could  not  public  authority  step  in  and 
prohibit  its  use  in  the  future?  A  railway  com- 
pany may  determine  the  plan  of  its  bridges. 
If  a  certain  kind  of  bridge  construction  is  ex- 
cessively wasteful  of  revenues,  or  unduly  pre- 
judicial to  public  safety,  cannot  the  state  in- 
terfere with  a  view  to  checking  waste  and 
promoting  safety?  A  railway  company  may 
persist  in  using  antiquated  wooden  cars  after 
the  economy  and  safety  of  steel  ears  has  been 
demonstrated.  Can  not  the  government  inter- 
fere and  prohibit  the  further  use  of  wooden 
cars?  After  all,  how  many  purely  private 
matters  are  there  in  the  conduct  of  the  rail- 
way business?  May  not  what  seems  private 
today  be  public  tomorrow  to  an  extent  which 
may  necessitate  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
public? 

It  may  be  said,  as  it  has  been  said  for  dec- 
ades past,  that  self-interest  will  dictate  the 
abandonment  of  the  poor  locomotive,  the  im- 
proper bridge,  the  dangerous  passenger  car. 
Has  self-interest  in  fact  done  so?  Did  self-in- 
terest cause  the  abandonment  of  destructive 
couplers?  Has  self-interest  established  the 
most  approved  safety  devices,  the  safest  sys- 
tems of  operation  and  other  similar  protective 
measures  on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  on  behalf 
of  railway  operators?  Self-interest  has  not 
generally  done  so  in  the  past  and  it  cannot 
be  generally  relied  upon  to  do  so  in  the  future. 
Unfortunately  enlightened  self-interest  has  not 
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been,  and  perhaps  never  will  be,  the  universal 
rule. 

Nor  should  the  actual  history  of  railway 
juanagenicnt  in  this  respect  be  attributed  to  a 
peculiar  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  that 
management.  Railway  men  as  a  class  are  like 
all  other  men.  They  arc  just  as  good  and  no 
better.  They  are  just  as  bad  and  no  worse. 
Nothing  can  be  gained  by  calling  railway  peo- 
ple names.  Regulation  is  impersonal,  although 
extremely  human.  The  railway  business  must 
be  viewed  in  a  strictly  objective  manner  in  its 
relation  to  all  other  human  activities  with 
wliieh  it  comes  in  contact,  and  the  points  of 
contact  analyzed  in  greatest  detail  and  ac- 
curacy with  a  view  to  establishing  the  most 
correct  and  just  basis  for  regulation. 

Progress  of  Federal  Regulation.— The  first 
Interstate  Commerce  Conmiission  act  of  1887 
was  preceded  by  almost  20  years  of  continuous 
agitation,  debate,  resolutions  and  reports  in 
and  out  of  Congress.  After  the  statute  went 
into  effect  it  was  ten  years  more  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  was  held  by 
the  courts  to  have  authority  to  fix  a  rate  for 
the  future.  Not  until  1903'  did  the  published 
rate  become  the  only  lawful  rate.  It  was 
1906  before  the  power  to  fix  a  reasonable 
maximum  rate  for  the  future  was  conferred 
upon  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission- 
In  1910  the  power  to  suspend  proposed  ad- 
vances in  rates  was  conferred. 

The  statute  requiring  carriers  to  equip  their 
cars  with  automatic  couplers  and  other  safety 
appliances  was  enacted  in  1893  and  was  amend- 
ed and  supplemented  by  the  acts  of  1896,  1903 
and  1910.  In  1907  the  act  limiting  the  hours 
of  service  of  railway  employees  became  law; 
and  in  February,  1911,  was  enacted  the  stat- 
ute compelling  carriers  to  equip  their  locomo- 
tives with  safe  and  suitable  boilers,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  inspection  of  such  boilers  under 
rules  approved  by  the  Commission. 

Since  1900  the  field  of  federal  regulation  has 
been  repeatedly  expanded,  and  the  indications 
are  that  legislation  will  follow  in  the  future 
which  will  make  the  statutory  code  govern- 
ing railways  as  broad  as  the  business;  and 
that  is  the  test.  The  regulating  statute  must 
be  coextensive  with  the  railway  business.  That 
it  has  not  been  so  has  been  the  greatest  weak- 
ness in  regulating  statutes  of  the  past,  state 
and  federal.  The  interstate  commerce  law  as 
amended  up  to  the  present  time  is  capable  of 
correcting  by  far  the  larger  number  of  possi- 
ble abuses  in  railway'  management.  However, 
in  1914,  it  does  not  cover  issues  of  securities 
by  railway  corporations;  it  does  not  cover 
all  branches  of  railway  service;  it  is 
inadequate  in  its  treatment  of  safety  in  rail- 
way travel;  it  does  not  provide  adequate  ma- 
chinery to  deal  with  disputes  between  railway 
employees  and  railway  companies,  which  may 
afiFect  the  whole  country  and  always  affects 
relatively  many  people  and  large  territories. 
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Regulation  by  States. — The  general  problem 
of  regulation  in  the  states  is  essentially  the 
same  as  in  the  nation,  but  specific  state  prob- 
lems are  fewer,  frequently  local  and  generally 
less  important.  Such  matters  as  side  tracks, 
station  buildings,  and  even  in  many  respects 
train  service,  are  primarily  local  and  can  be 
best  considered  by  people  who  know  the  local- 
ities afTected  and  who  are  upon  the  ground; 
hence  these  are  peculiarly  within  the  province 
of  state  control.  States,  however,  from  the 
first,  long  before  the  interstate  commerce  law 
was  enacted,  extended  the  scope  of  their  regu- 
latory activity  far  beyond  these  matters,  into 
matters  of  rates  and  classifications.  Indeed, 
it  was  the  rate  above  everything  else  that  the 
states  were  determined  to  control.  A  natural 
historic  explanation  is  tiius  found  for  tiie  dif- 
ferences and  the  antagonism  between  the  laws 
of  dilTcn-nt  states  that  apply  to  the  same  sys- 
tem of  railways.  Tiie  reference  to  forty  and 
eight  masters  is  well  understood.  These  man^' 
masters  frequently,  altliough  unintentionally, 
stand  in  tlie  way  of  progress  in  classifications 
and  rates,  which  are  national  and  not  state 
questions.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  real 
segregation  of  state  rates  and  interstate  rates. 
It  has  been  stated  many  times  tliat  commer- 
cially this  country  is  a  unit;  and  it  also  is 
clear  that  every  railway  system  is,  or  should 
strive  to  be,  a  unit.  Both  statements  are 
equally  true.  This  unity  extends  to  rates  and 
classilicatiiins.  Several  states  cannot  con- 
temporaneously act  in  regard  to  the  same 
rate  or  classification  of  the  same  railway  com- 
pany in  exactly  opposite  or  dillerent  ways,  as 
they  frequently  do,  without  doing  injustice, 
causing  unnecessary  embarrassment,  or  retard- 
ing the  desirable  development  of  unity  in  rates 
and  classifications.  Entirely  aside  from  con- 
siderations of  local  as  against  central  contrt)!, 
or  state  as  opposed  to  federal  control,  various 
states  have  properly  and  justly  discounten- 
anced 8Ugg«'stions  looking  toward  the  sur- 
reiider  r)n  their  part  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
their  authority  over  railroads.  Very  natural- 
ly they  have  been  unwilling  to  consider  any 
such  suggestion  until  after  they  have  had  the 
BHHU ranee  of  a  federal  statute  at  least  as  ef- 
fective as  their  f)wn. 

In  state  laws  n-gulating  railways  there  has 
b«'en  marked  pr«>greHa  during  recent  years. 
Wisconsin,  in  1!I0."),  and  New  York  in  1!)()7 
eiuKted  corn[)rehensive  and  in  general  more 
satisfactory  laws  than  any  preceding  ones  and 
they  have  brfn  f(illr)we(l  in  a  number  of  "tlier 
states  in  dilFerent  sections  of  tlie  couiitry. 
Until  the  federal  int^-rstnte  commerce  law 
reaches  the  Ct)ni[ileteneHH  of  these  laws,  HUg- 
geHtir)ns  looking  toward  the  i-xtension  of  the 
federal  authority  in  rate  matters  cannot  hope 
t«i  make  nnn'h  prr)gres«  without  encountering 
the  opposition  of  such  states.  How  ra|iiilly 
progress  ran  be  mnrle  in  this  direct icm  ofter 
our    federal    statutes    rea<li    tliis    stage    is    a 


matter  of  conjecture.  The  problem  is  in  the 
horizon  and  it  will  stay  there  till  it  rises  to 
full  view ;  it  cannot  be  circumvented.  The 
proper  adjustment  of  state  and  interstate  rates 
and  classifications  is  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  problem  of  regulation  with  which  the 
future  of  this  country  has  to  deal.  One  of  the 
suggestions  in  this  respect  is  the  creation  of  a 
system  of  central,  intermediate  and  local  com- 
missions, all  working  under  one  law  covering 
the  entire  field  of  transportation  and  communi- 
cation. 

Government  Ownership. — For  some  years 
past,  the  thought  has  been  expressed  by  prac- 
tically all  students  of  regulation,  from  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States  down,  that  the  only 
alternative  of  regulation  is  government  owner- 
siiij).  Relatively  few  arc  prepared  to  advocate 
that  alternative  at  the  present  time.  Regu- 
lation is  still  in  its  infancy;  its  progress  has 
been  steady  and  generally  satisfactory;  regu- 
latory statutes  are  gradually  catching  up  to 
the  railway  business;  administration  is  get- 
ting to  be  as  firm  as  management.  Whether 
administrative  supervision  and  private  man- 
agement shall  continue  to  exist  side  by  side 
depends  much  upon  the  character  of  both,  and 
much  more  upon  the  constitutional  interpre- 
tations which  courts  may  place  upon  regula- 
tnry  acts  as  administered  by  commissions. 
Constitutional  nullification  of  practical  ad- 
ministrative applications  of  law,  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  more  than  all  other 
factors  combined,  may  precii)itate  an  irresist- 
ible demand  for  government  ownership  at  al- 
most any  time.  As  suggested  above,  govern- 
ment ownership  cannot  solve  what  this  gen- 
eration understands  by  the  term  railway  prob- 
lem. It  can,  however,  prevent  constitutional 
and  metaphysical  refinements,  no  matter  how 
brilliantly  conceived  and  logically  elaborated, 
from  nullifying  practical  administrative  acts 
performed  of  necessity  to  meet  a  practical  sit- 
uaticui.  The  law  is  not  yet  as  big  as  the 
business  and  courts  have  generally  been  in- 
clined to  restrict  rather  than  extend  the  scope 
of  regulatory  statutes  wliere  it  was  possible 
to  do  either  by  judicial  interpretation.  There 
are  noteworthy  exceptions  to  this  general  state- 
ment, but  its  correctness  as  applied  to  the 
interstate  commerce  act  can  scarcely  be  ques- 
tioned. 

See  AcriDKNTS,  Railroad  anmi  Stkamship; 

AkKIAL  XaVJOATION,  IvKXai.ATION  OF;  CANAL.S 
A.NU  OtIIKK  AkTIKICIAL  WaTKK  WaY.S;  DiKI'TCH- 
KMIAI.S     IN      RaIIKOAO     TkAKKIC;      DlSfUIMlNA- 

TioN   IN    Raii.uoau    Hatk.s;    Kxpkkss   Skuvkk, 

HK(!ITI.ATI0N  OK;  FRANCIII.SES,  COIU'OKATION,  LE- 
liAI,     ASPKCTH     OK;      iMMKiKATION  ;      1 N  TKKSTATE 

('OM.MEIJCK  C0.MM1.S.S10N  ;  Intkkstate  C'ommeuce 

DkCISIONH;  InTEK.STATE  CoMMI-niCE  Leoisia- 
TION;    I/0\(!  AND  SlIOUT  HAII.;    MKIUiEIJ  OK  HaIL- 

koad.s;  MtTNicifAi,  Ownehsuip;  Navkiation, 
nK,<;tM.ATioN    OK:    Pahcel    Post;    Poouno    in 

PiAII.KOADS;       Pi  lU.lC      SERVICE      CoKI'OKATlONS ; 
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PiT-LXfAX  Cars,  Regulation  of;   Rkbates  in 

TKANSI\)inAT10.\  ;        KlRAL       FUEE        DELIVERY; 

Shekmax  Axti-Trist  Act;  Telegraph  Regi- 

LATIOX;   TEIJh;i'lU).NE.S,  REGULATION  OF;   TRAFMC 

Agreesiexts;  Traxsportatiox  by  Govern- 
ment; Transportation.  Economic  Principles 
OF;  Waterways.  National  Regui^vtion  of; 
and  uiuior  Railroad. 

References:  F.  Adams.  Railroads:  Their  Ori- 
gin and  Problems  (1S7S)  ;  F.  C.  Clark,  "State 
Railroad  Commissions,  and  how  They  May  Be 
Made  EtFeetive"  in  Am.  Eeon.  Assoc.,  Publica- 
tions (ISDl),  VI,  No.  6;  F.  II.  Dixon,  State 
Railroad  Control,  inth  a  Tlistory  of  its  De- 
velopment in  loicn-  (1896)  :  A.  T.  Hadley,  7?ai7- 
road  Transportation :  Its  History  and  Its  Laus 
(1885);  H.  S.  Haines,  Restrictive  Railic<iy 
Legislation  (1905)  ;  J.  Hole,  Xational  Rail- 
trays:  an  Argument  for  State  Purchase  (2d 
ed.,  1895)  ;  E.  R.  Johnson,  American  Railuoy 
Transportation  (1903)  ;  William  Larrabee.  The 
Railroad  Question:  a  Historical  and  Practical 
Treatise  on  Railroads,  and  Remedies  for  Their 
Abuses  (10th  ed.,  1898);  L.  G.  McPherson, 
Working  of  the  Railroads  ( 1907 )  ;  B.  H.  Meyer, 
(1903);  W.  C.  Noyes,  American  Railroad 
Raihcay  Legislation  in  the  United  States 
Rates  ( 1905 )  ;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  "Railway  Prob- 
lems" in  Selections  and  Documents  in  Econ- 
omics (1907)  ;  Anu  Tear  Book,  1910,  and  year 
by  year.  B.  H.  Meyek. 

TRANSYLVANIA.  Transylvania  was  the 
middle  section  of  what  is  now  Kentucky,  em- 
bracing a  little  more  than  one  half  of  the  pres- 
ent area  of  the  state  and  extending  southward 
into  Tennessee.  It  was  carved  out  of  the  "dark 
and  bloody  ground"  of  the  Cherokee  country  in 
1775  by  Richard  Henderson,  of  North  Carolina, 
who  sought  to  build  a  proprietary  government 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  like  that  of  William 
Penn  on  the  Susquehanna.  Henderson  asso- 
ciated with  himself  eight  others  as  proprietors, 
bought  the  title  from  the  Indians  in  March, 
1775,  and  immediately  led  some  two  hundred 
settlers  into  the  region.  A  constitution  was 
given  to  the  community,  May,  1775,  which 
guaranteed  annual  legislatures  elected  by  the 
people,  courts  holding  authority  from  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  other  institutions  common 
to  Anglo-Saxon  peoples.  IMany  claims  al- 
ready filed  with  Virginia  for  the  same  lands 
led  to  sharp  disputes  which  were  finally  car- 
ried to  the  second  Continental  Congress  where 
the  matter  was  in  turn  referred  to  the  Vir- 
ginia convention  of  1776,  which  asserted  juris- 
diction over  the  whole  region.  Henderson's 
independent  colony  came  to  an  end,  though  the 
proprietor  was  granted  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  land  as  compensation.  See  Ken- 
tucky. References:  R.  M.  IMcElroy.  Kentucky 
in  the  Nation's  Hist.  (1909);  F.  J.  Turner, 
"Western  State  Making  in  the  Revolutionary 
Era"  in  Anh  Hist.  Review,  I  (1894),  70-87; 
251-269.  W.  E.  D. 


TREASON.  Tile  crime  of  high  treason  was 
specifically  defined  in  England  by  a  statute 
passed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  111  (1:552)  for 
tiie  purpose  of  excluding  constructive  treasons 
which  had  bi-en  made  the  basis  of  conviction 
involving  ca])ital  punishment  and  also  of 
attainder  involving  forfeiture  of  property  (see 
AT-TAi^iUKR,  Bill  of)  although  the  act  com- 
plained of  as  constituting  treason  may  have 
lu'eu  no  more  than  to  intend,  tiireaten,  or 
attempt  personal  injury  to  the  king  or  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  or  to  east  contempt 
upon  the  government.  A  portion  of  the  defi- 
nition of  that  act  has  been  preserved  in  our 
state  constitutions  and  in  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  iii,  H  1),  which  re- 
stricts the  statutory  power  to  define  crimes 
in  this  respect  by  providing  the  following  defi- 
nition which  cannot  be  enlarged  by  legisla- 
tive enactment: 

Treason  ajrainst  the  I'nited  States  shall  consist 
only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in  adhering 
to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unles.s  on  the 
testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act, 
or  on  confession  in  open  court.  The  t'ongrcss  shall 
have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason, 
but  no  attainder  of  treason  sliall  work  corruption 
of  blood,  or  forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of 
the   person   attainted. 

The  whole  spirit  of  our  constitutional  system 
necessitates  a  conception  of  treason  as  an  of- 
fense against  the  United  States  or  state  and 
not  against  the  individuals  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  powers  of  government.  Murderers  of 
Presidents  have  been  prosecuted  for  murder 
but  not  for  treason. 

There  can  be  no  treason  within  the  consti- 
tutional definition  unless  war  has  actually  been 
levied,  but  if  a  state  of  war  exists  then  the 
crime  may  be  committed  by  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemy  although  the  person 
charged  has  not  himself  actually  engaged  in 
military  operations.  The  purpose  of  specifying 
the  kind  and  amount  of  evidence  necessary  is 
to  prevent  a  conviction  by  the  testimony  of 
one  prejudiced  or  perjured  witness  or  by  proof 
of  uncertain  admissions  or  confessions.  The 
punishment  is  prescribed  so  as  to  exclude  the 
forfeitures  which  were  by  the  English  law  in- 
cident to  an  attainder.  It  is  assumed  that 
there  may  be  treason  against  a  state  punish- 
able under  the  constitution  and  laws  of  that 
state,  but  treason  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  punishable  only  on  conviction  in  a 
federal  court.  Other  offenses  against  govern- 
ment, such  as  conspiring  for  its  overthrow  or 
inciting  to  rebellion  or  insurrection  may  be 
punishable  as  crimes  under  statutory  defini- 
tion but  cannot  be  made  to  constitute  the 
crime  of  treason. 

See  Attainder;  Bill  of  Attainder. 

References:  Ex  parte  Bollman,  4  Cranch  75; 
Marshall's  opinion  in  United  States  vs.  Burr, 
found  in  J.  P.  Cotton,  Constitutional  Decisions 
of  John  Marshall   (1905),  I,  96-203. 

E.  MoC. 
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TREASURER  IN  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT. 
County  Treasurer. — This  oflicer  is  charged  with 
the  care  and  custody  of  county  revenues.  For- 
merly the  office  was  appointive,  but  at  present 
the  treasurer  is  elected.  He  is,  perliaps,  the 
most  important  of  the  county  ollicers,  his  posi- 
tion being  usually  the  most  lucrative.  As  a 
rule  all  local  revenues  pass  through  his  hands ; 
and  all  payments  of  county  moneys  are  made 
by  him  upon  orders  drawn  by  the  clerk, 
auditor,  or  other  person  authorized  by  the 
county  board  to  act  as  their  secretary.  Where 
he  serves  as  collector  of  taxes,  tlie  distribution 
of  all  local  funds  derived  from  ta.Kation  is  made 
tiirough  iiis  office. 

Township  Treasurer. — Where  this  officer 
exists  he  is  charged  with  the  care  and  the 
custody  of  townsliip  funds.  In  some  jurisdic- 
tions, however,  the  functions  of  treasurer  are 
performed  by  the  township  clerk,  supervisor, 
trustee,  or  other  officer.  The  township  treas- 
urer may  be  charged  with  the  care  of  any  funds 
belonging  to  the  township  and  with  the  taxes 
collected  for  state  and  local  purposes.  Where 
the  taxes  are  collected  by  the  county  the  town- 
sliip treasurer  simply  receives  from  the  county 
collector  or  treasurer  the  revenues  raised  for 
township  expenditures. 

See  CoLXTY  and  City  Government;  Debt, 
ruiii.ic  Administkation  OF;  Finance,  Local 
Svs:p:ms  of;  Taxation,  Subjects  of. 

References:  G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitu- 
tional History  (1889),  I,  174,  453.  463;  J.  A. 
I'airlie,  Local  Government  (1906),  178;  stat- 
ute laws  of  the  several  states.  B.  F.  S. 

TREASURER  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  'I'rea.-^urcr  of  the  United  States  j)rinci|)ally 
ha.s  charge  of  the  moneys  of  the  government, 
and  makes  payments  only  on  warrants   issued 


by  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  counter- 
signed by  the  Comptroller.  He  also  has  super- 
vision of  the  issue  and  redemption  of  govern- 
ment paper  money,  of  the  redemption  of  na- 
tional banknotes,  of  keeping  the  Indian  and 
otlier  trust  funds.  As  the  custodian  of  all 
funds,  his  office  is  one  of  great  responsibility. 
Whenever  the  official  is  changed,  all  the  moneys 
and  securities  in  his  ciiarge  are  examined  and 
counted,  the  operation  requiring  several  weeks. 
In  1909  'such  evidences  of  value  amounted  to 
$1.26 1,000.000.  the  maximum  sum  so  trans- 
ferred in  the  iiistory  of  the  government.  See 
Tkeasury,  Federal.  D.  R.  D. 

TREASURER,  STATE.  A  state  fiscal  offi- 
cer, usually  elective,  charged  with  the  im- 
mediate receipt  and  disbursement  of  state 
funds.  Though  state  depositories  have  actual 
custody  of  these  funds,  the  treasurer  receives 
notice  of  deposits  made  by  state  comptrollers 
{see),  sheriffs,  other  state  or  local  officials  wlio 
collect  state  revenues.  Subject  to  warrant 
from  the  state  comptroller,  he  effects  payments 
from  state  funds,  either  directly  or  by  check 
on  state  depositories.  His  records  of  treasury 
receipts  and  disbursements  must  tally  witli 
those  of  the  comptroller.  He  must  periodically 
report  in  detail.  Additional  duties,  varying 
among  states,  include  service  on  boards  of 
equalization,  assessment,  and  other  state  com- 
missions. See  Altjitor,  State;  Finance, 
State  Systems  of;  State  Deipartments, 
Heads  of.  References:  Constitution  and  laws 
of  the  several  states,  which  define  powers  and 
duties  of  State  Treasurer;  W.  Wilson,  The 
Htate  (1898),  505;  J.  Bryce,  American  Com- 
monuealth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  I,  497-499;  R.  L. 
Ashlev,  American  Federal  Utate  (1903),  §  432. 

E.  H.  V. 
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General  Organization. — The  Treasury  De- 
partment is  primarily  concerned  with  the  col- 
li'ction  of  the  government's  revenues,  the  cus- 
tody and  disbur.sement  of  the  government's 
fumls,  and  the  issue  and  redemption  of  the 
currr-ncy.  As  incidental  to  tlieso  functions  it 
has  assumed  the  duties  of  coinage  of  metallic 
mrmi'v,  manufacture  of  paper  money,  supcr- 
visinn  of  national  hanks,  and  transactions  in 
the  |)iiblic  debt.  In  clow  relation  stand  the 
fiinctifms  of  preventing  counterfeiting,  for 
which  purpose'  the  Secret  Sc-rvice  is  conducted, 
and  the  [irotection  of  customs  r<'venue,  for 
which,  among  other  purpoHCS.  the  Revenue  Cut- 
fer  S<'rvice  exiHts.  There  have  been  injected 
from  tiine  to  time  into  tin-  work  of  the  depart- 
ment, however,  «  few  really  extraneous  func- 
finii^.  including  tln'  >-iipiTviHi'in  of  fh<'  c<in>*truc- 
tion  of  jiuhlic  buildings  and  their  maint<-nance; 
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the  Life-Raving  Service,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  which  are  still  handled 
liy  the  Treasury;  and  the  group  of  functions 
transferred  in  1903  from  the  Treasury  to  tiie 
Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  includ 
ing  the  conduct  of  the  Lighthouse  Establish- 
ment, Steamboat  Inspection,  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation,  the  United  States  Shipping  Com- 
missioners, the  Bureau  of  Standards,  the  Coast 
and  (Jeodetic  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Statistics, 
an<l  the  Immigration  Service.  Aa  it  now  exists 
the  Treiisiiry  Department  is  an  organization 
of  considerabh'  c(im|)lexify.  with  7,3.')0  «'in- 
ployecH  in  Washington,  and  an  outside  service 
employing  20,000. 

.\t  the  head  of  the  system  stands  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
•lent,  and  ranking  next  in  dignity  in  the  Cabi- 
net to  the  Secretary  of  State.     The  Secretary 


TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 


has    throe    assistants — A,    B,    ami    C,    who    in 
theory  are  of  coordinate  rank. 

First  Group  of  Functions. — Assistant  Secre- 
tary A  is  spoken  of  as  luMiig  '"in  eliarge  of  tiie 
Fiscal  Bureaus."  Subject  to  his  authority  are: 
tiie  Treasurer  of  the  rnited  States,  an  import- 
ant bureau  head  responsible  for  millions  of 
cash,  charged  with  the  receipt  and  disbursement 
of  public  funds  deposited  in  tlie  treasury  at 
Washington,  in  the  subtreasuries,  in  the  na- 
tional bank  depositories,  and  elsewhere;  trustee 
of  the  bonds  held  to  secure  national  bank  circu- 
lation and  public  deposits  in  banks;  fiscal  agent 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt; 
redemption  agent  for  national  bank  notes  and 
custodian  of  tiie  five  per  cent,  redemption  fuiul 
held  in  lawful  money  against  the  national 
bank  notes;  also  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, a  bureau  head  of  even  greater  import- 
ance, charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  seven 
thousand  national  banks,  which  report  to  him 
at  the  times  he  names,  which  his  examiners 
scrutinize  periodically  for  faults  of  manage- 
ment, and  whose  circulating  notes  he  issues,  and, 
later,  after  they  have  been  redeemed,  cancels ; 
also,  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  who  supervises 
the  four  mints  and  eight  assay  offices  of  the 
United  States;  also,  the  Director  of  tlie  Bureau 
of  Engraving  and  Printing,  in  whose  great  fac- 
tory at  Washington  the  paper  money,  bonds, 
postage  stamps  and  internal  revenue  stamps 
of  the  government  are  manufactured ;  also  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  an  important 
legal  official,  who  passes  upon  questions  affect- 
ing appropriations  and  their  purposes,  and  who 
stands  at  the  head  of  tlie  accounting  system ; 
also,  the  auditors,  one  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, one  for  the  War  Department,  one  for 
the  Interior,  one  for  the  Navy,  one  for  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  one  for  the  State  and 
other  Departments  not  elsewhere  audited,  six 
in  all,  in  whose  offices  payments  made  in  the 
business  of  the  respective  departments  are  sub- 
jected to  scrutiny;  also,  the  Register  of  the 
Treasury,  the  official  in  whose  bureau  the  bonds 
of  the  United  States  are  issued.  Certain 
smaller  divisions,  independent  of  any  bureau, 
are  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  Secretary's 
Office.  Of  these  the  following  are  in  charge 
of  Assistant  Secretary  A,  namely,  the  Secret 
Service  Division,  charged  with  the  detective 
work  of  preventing  counterfeiting  and  bring- 
ing counterfeiters  to  justice;  the  Division  of 
Bookkeeping  and  Warrants,  which  performs  the 
bulk  of  the  treasury  bookkeeping,  dealing 
with  payments  by  warrants  and  the  covering 
of  government  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  the 
bookkeeping  of  receipts,  appropriations  and 
disbursements,  the  preparation  of  much  statis- 
tical data  on  these  subjects,  and  the  compilation 
in  the  various  estimates  and  the  Digest  of 
Appropriations  of  such  a  phantom  of  a  budget 
as  is  possible  under  present  fiscal  legislation ; 
the  Loans  and  Currency  Division,  which  acts 
as   the    Secretary's    eye   upon   various    bureau 


heads  in  bond  issues  and  matters  alfecting  the 
currency;  the  Division  of  Printing  and  Station- 
ery, which  supervises  tiie  printing  and  binding 
for  tiie  entire  Treasury  service — ilealing  witli 
the  Government  Printing  Office,  and,  to  a  less 
extent,  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing, 
the  latter  preparing  tiie  finer  work,  ciiecks, 
drafts,  customs  stamps,  etc. — supplies  the  ser- 
ice  with  stationery,  and  handles  tlie  treasury 
advertising;  tiie  Division  of  Public  Moneys, 
which  exercises  certain  supervision  over  the 
nine  subtreasuries,  designates  national  bank 
depositories  and  exacts  the  deposit  of  proper  se- 
curities from  them,  records  receipts  into  the 
Treasury,  issues  directions  to  public  officers 
witii  respect  to  their  deposits,  and  to  deposi- 
tories with  respect  to  the  safekeeping  of  the 
funds,  and  performs  certain  other  duties  in 
connection  with  tiie  public  moneys;  the  de- 
partment disbursing  clerk,  an  official  to  whom 
public  moneys  from  the  Treasury  are  advanced, 
out  of  which  he  pays  the  bulk  of  the  salaries 
and  expenses  of  the  Department  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  certain  salaries  and  expenses 
of  services  outside  of  Wasiiington,  when  these 
payments  cannot  be  conveniently  made  by  a 
local  disbursing  officer;  and  the  Mail  and  Files 
Division,  in  which  are  kept  the  records  of  in- 
coming and  outgoing  mail,  and  with  whom  ob- 
solete files  are  stored.  The  distribution  of 
work  among  tlie  assistant  secretaries  is,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  above,  a  matter  of  casual 
growth  and  not  justified  by  any  logical  an- 
alysis of  functions. 

Second  Group  of  Functions. — The  work  of 
Assistant  Secretary  B  further  demonstrates 
this  lack  of  classification ;  he  is  in  charge  of 
bureaus  and  subdivisions  carrying  on  entirely 
miscellaneous  functions.  In  his  jurisdiction 
are  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  a 
powerful  bureau  chief,  with  a  widely  scattered 
force,  who  through  his  G7  collectors  collects  the 
government  taxes  upon  spirits,  tobacco  and  the 
like,  and  the  important  corporation  tax;  the 
Supervising  Architect,  under  whose  direction 
government  buildings  all  over  tho  country  are 
constructed  and  maintained;  the  Life-Saving 
Service,  with  over  275  stations  and  a  force 
of  2,311  men;  the  Public  Health  Service, 
charged  with  supervision  of  marine  hospitals 
and  the  care  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  the 
conduct  of  the  quarantine  service  and  the  pre- 
vention of  the  introduction  and  spread  of  con- 
tagious diseases ;  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service, 
with  45  craft,  including  cutters  and  launches, 
which  render  assistance  to  vessels  in  distress, 
enforce  the  navigation  laws,  protect  the  cus- 
toms revenues  and  cooperate  with  the  Navy 
when  so  directed  by  the  President;  and 
an  important  phase  of  the  work  of  the  Ap- 
pointments Division,  namely,  that  of  super- 
vising the  bonding  of  those  treasury  employees 
from  whom  bonds  are  required. 

Third  Group  of  Functions. — The  work  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  C  differs  from  that  of  e^Ufer 
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of  his  two  associates  in  being  a  perfect  unit. 
He  is  concerned  only  with  customs,  and  in  his 
jurisdiction  are  twi>  divisions  of  the  Secre- 
tary's ollice — the  Division  of  Customs  and  the 
Division  of  Special  Agents.  Tlie  Customs  Serv- 
ice, of  course,  includes  an  organization  widely 
scattered,  like  tiie  Internal  Revenue.  Assistant 
Secretary  C  controls  the  collecting  ollicers  at 
all  tlie  ports,  and  the  special  agents,  who,  in 
tlieir  various  districts,  ciieck  tlie  work  of  the 
collectors  and  performs  particular  services 
with  respect  to  customs  questions  whicli  may 
arise.  There  are  124  collectors,  located  in 
districts  touching  the  borders  of  the  country; 
and  there  are  39  surveyors,  located  in  interior 
districts,  to  whom  importations  are  shipped  in 
bond  under  the  Immediate  Transportation  Act. 
Assistant  Secretary  C  and  liis  Customs  Divi- 
sion pass  iipon  a  great  multitude  of  (juestions 
of  customs  business,  the  interpretation  of  the 
tariflf  law,  and  the  administration  of  the  serv- 
ice. He  comes  in  closer  connection  with  the 
Appointments  Division,  alluded  to  below,  than 
do  either  A  or  B,  because  not  only  does  that 
division  supervise  the  personnel  of  the  Customs 
Service,  but  it  also  controls,  subject  to  C,  dis- 
bursements out  of  the  customs  appropriation. 

Appointments  Division. — The  Appointments 
Division  of  the  Secretary's  Office  cannot  be  said 
to  be  assigned  wholly  to  any  one  of  the  three 
assistants,  but  comes  in  contact  with  each,  in 
so  far  as  it  does  work  connected  with  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  branches  of  the  service  attached 
to  the  desk  of  that  particular  assistant  secre- 
tary. With  respect  to  Assistant  Secretary  C 
is  the  connection  closer,  because,  as  stated 
above,  the  Appointments  Division  controls  the 
appropriation  "for  collecting  the  revenue  from 
customs."  This  division  keeps  the  records  of 
Treasury  Department  employees,  their  admis- 
sion to  the  service,  their  promotions,  de- 
motions, dismissals  and  resignations.  To  it 
also  is  assigned,  subject  to  the  control  of 
Assistant  Secretary  B,  the  work  arising  in 
connection  with  the  bonding  of  employees — a 
job  of  no  little  magnitude  when  the  extent  of 
the  "Field  Service"  is  considered,  that  is,  the 
service  outside  of  Washington. 

Chief  Clerk.— The  Chief  Clerk  of  the  depart- 
ment, like  the  Appointments  Division,  is  not 
subject  to  any  particular  Assistant  Secretary, 
but  is  an  administrative  official  for  the  Treas- 
ury Department  as  a  whole,  an  executive  head 
who  sees  that  the  work  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment is  prosecuted  with  vigor  and  dispatch. 
He  enforces  departmental  regulations,  superin- 
tends the  treasury  building  and  other  build- 
ings in  Washington  where  treasury  work  is 
transacted,  has  charge  of  the  department  ve- 
hicles, controls  the  engineers,  watchmen,  la- 
borers and  other  employees  who  maintain  and 
protect  the  treasury  building  and  its  annexes, 
expends  appropriations  for  contingent  expenses^ 
disburses  appropriations  for  government  ex- 
hibits at  expositions,  and  performs  various  odds 
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and  ends  of  the  business  of  tlie  Secretary's  office 
which  cannot  be  assigned  to  otiier  bureaus 
and    divisions. 

Founding  of  the  Department.— The  history 
of  the  Treasury  Department  is  divisible  into 
epochs  wliicii  arc  cU'lincd  i)y  important  events 
in  the  financial  history  of  the  Republic.  There 
was  no  stable  or  contiiuious  organization  dur- 
ing the  Revolution.  'Jlie  genesis  of  the  depart- 
ment was  the  appointment  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee of  five  by  a  resolution  of  Congress  in 
177G.  Two  years  later,  minor  treasury  ollices — 
a  comptroller,  an  auditor,  a  treasurer,  etc.— 
were  established,  and,  in  1779,  there  was  creat- 
ed the  oflice  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
endured  only  a  few  montiis.  In  1781,  Congress 
by  resolution  provided  for  a  "Superintendent 
of  Finance,"  the  position  in  which  Roljert 
Morris  rendered  distinguished  service.  The 
last  eff"ort  to  organize  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
was  in  1784,  wiien  the  Superintendent  of  Fi- 
nance was  superseded  by  a  board  of  three  com- 
missioners. 

The  requirements  of  section  8  are  significant; 
the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  Con- 
stitution, established  the  Treasury  Department, 
with  a  Secretary,  a  Comptroller,  an  Auditor, 
a  Treasurer,  a  Register,  and  an  Assistant  to 
the  Secretary.  The  duties  connected  with  the 
offices  created  by  this  act  are,  excepting  those 
of  the  Register,  not  different  from  the  duties 
performed  by  these  officials  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  of  interest  that  the  Treasury's  bond 
stands  now  at  the  same  figure  provided  in  the 
act— $150,000. 

The  requirements  of  Section  8  are  significant; 
they  forbid  any  person  appointed  to  any  office 
instituted  by  the  act  to  be  interested  in  trade 
or  commerce,  to  be  the  owner  of  any  sea  vessel, 
to  purchase  any  public  lands  or  to  be  con- 
cerned in  the  purchase  of  the  securities  of  any 
state  or  of  the  United  States. 

Depositary  of  Funds. — Under  this  organiza- 
tion of  the  Treasury  it  was  essential  to  find  a 
depository  for  the  public  moneys.  During  the 
Confederation  these  had  been  deposited  in  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  a  corporation  chart- 
ered both  by  Congress  and  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania legislature.  Hamilton,  as  first  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  reported  in  1790  in  favor 
of  organizing  a  corporation,  which  was  chart- 
ered the  following  year  by  Congress  and  existed 
until  1811  as  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States  (see.)  Although  Albert  Gallatin  recom- 
mended the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank, 
when  it  expired  Congress  failed  to  act.  In 
the  interregnum  that  followed,  during  which 
the  public  moneys  were  deposited  in  state 
banks,  general  distress  prevailed.  As  a  result 
the  plan  proposed  by  Secretary  Dallas  for  the 
incorporation  of  a  federal  bank  on  the  same 
lines  as  Hamilton's  bank  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress, with  a  twenty-year  charter,  beginning 
1816    (see  B\xk  of  U.  S.,  Second).     Having 
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passed  through  grave  difficulties  the  bank  was 
apparently  in  stable  condition  when  President 
Jackson,  in  1829,  suddenly  instituted  his  at- 
tack upon  it.  In  1833,  he  began  the  removal 
of  public  deposits  from  the  bank,  which,  upon 
tlie  expiration  of  its  charter,  ceased  altogether 
to  have  connection  with  the  government,  and 
reincorporated  under  Pennsylvania   laws.     An- 


tion  when  they  have  been  redeemed  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  out  of  the  5 
per  cent  redemption  fund  which  the  banks  are 
required  to  maintain  with  the  Treasurer  in 
lawful  money.  The  Treasurer  is  the  custodian 
of  tiie  United  States  securities  which  the  banks 
deposit  to  secure  their  circulation,  custodian 
also  of  the  bonds  which  they  are  required  to 


other  decade  of  disastrous  employment  of  the  i  pledge   to   secure   deposits   of   public   funds;    a 
state  banks  followed.  I  division  of  his  office,  called  the  Division  of  Na- 


The  device,  adopted  in  1846,  for  the  custody 
of  the  public  moneys  was  what  is  known  as  the 
Independent  Treasurj'  system  (see).  The  act, 
approved  August  6  of  that  year,  defined  "The 
Treasury  of  the  United  States"  as  the  rooms 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer  and  his 
assistants,  the  vaults  and  safes  for  the  keep- 
ing of  the  public  moneys  in  his  possession  and 
control,  and  such  other  apartments  as  were  pro- 
vided by  the  act  as  places  of  deposit.  Under 
this  act  the  Treasurer,  certain  assistant  treas- 
urers, certain  treasurers  of  mints,  and  othera 
acted  as  custodians  of  the  public  funds,  from 
wiiich  heterogeneous  system  grew  the  indepen- 
dent Treasury  as  it  now  exists — the  casli  room 
and  vaults  of  the  Treasurer  at  Wasliington, 
and  the  nine  subtreasuries,  each  in  charge  of 
an  Assistant  Treasurer,  located  at  Baltimore, 
Uoston,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
ciseo.  The  provision  that  national  banks 
might  be  made  depositories  of  public  moneys 
marked  the  first  curtailment  of  the  independent 
treasury  system,  the  principle  of  wliicii  was 
the  sequestration  of  all  government  funds  in 
government  offices  in  actual  money.  The  de- 
posits in  national  banks  nominally  reached  a 
maximum  of  $405,240,785,  on  April  23,  1870, 
but  this  figure  is  a  fictitious  one,  swollen  by 
the  vast  cretlits  given  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  for  sale  of  bonds,  at  the  very 
inight  of  the  refunding  operations.  Down  to 
1S97,  the  genuine  deposits  had  rarely  exceeded 
twenty-five  millions;  tliey  reached  tiieir  high 
point  on  De(eml)er  27,  UW)7,  wlien  the  figures 
were  $2o!l.n!»4,271.72.  During  Scptemiier.  lit] 3, 
the  deposits  were  in  the  neigliltorhood  of  sixty 
iiiiliioiis. 

Relation  to  Banks. — Under  stresa  of  the 
Civil  War  tlie  Hystem  i»f  national  hanks  iscc) 
was  inaugiirated.  Tliese  banks,  which  were  al- 
lowed to  issue  circiilating  notes  on  deposits  of 
Uniteil  States  bonds  as  security,  were  organ- 
ized largely  to  furnish  a  market  for  povern- 
inrnt  securities.  This  they  have  uncpu-stion- 
aliiy  done.  They  have,  too,  provided  the  coun- 
try with  circulating  notes,  of  which  al)out  740 
millions  were  outstanding  in  September,  1913. 
They  liave  liad  far-reneliing  elTectw  on  tl>e  or- 
ganization and  powers  of  the  Treasury  De])art- 
ment,  for  the  Comptroller  of  the  Ciirrrney  not 
only  rf-eeivcH,  t«"lay,  the  reports  of  the  7,300 
national  hankn  but  also  examines  them  throiigli 
liis  force  of  examiners,  and  issues  to  them 
their  notes,  which  he  receives  back  for  dcstruc- 
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tional  Banks,  holds  in  its  vaults  all  these  se- 
curities, amounting  on  September  8,  1913,  to 
ij;813,13!l.o93. 

Relation  to  General  Finances. — The  history 
of  the  Treasury  Department  since  the  Civil 
War  has  been  marked  by  the  refunding  of  the 
government  war  debt  in  the  seventies;  by  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  efl"ected  in  1879, 
under  Secretary  John  Sherman;  by  a  remark- 
able reduction  in  the  public  debt  from  $1,723,- 
993,100  in  1880.  to  $585,029,330  in  1892;  by 
the  successful  struggle  to  maintain  tlie  gold  re- 
Bcrves,  under  Secretary  Carlisle;  and  by  the 
extension  of  the  policy  of  depositing  public 
money  in  national  banks,  and  the  intervention 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  money  market  through 
such  means,  under  Secretaries  Gage  and  Shaw. 
The  disturbing  interference  of  the  Treasury 
with  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  and 
in  bank  reserves,  which  has  resulted  from  alter- 
nating surpluses  and  deficits,  has  led  to  a 
wide  discussion  of  other  means  of  keeping  and 
disl)ursing  the  public  moneys,  more  consonant 
with  modern  business  practice. 

See  Bank,  Central;  Bldgets,  Federal; 
Cabinet  of  the  President;  Elasticity  of 
the  curhency;  estimates,  treasury;  ex- 
ECUTIVE AND  Congre:ss;  Executive  De- 
partments; Financial  Poucy;  Financial 
Powers,  Constitutional  Basis  of;  Financi.\l 
Statistics;  Reserve  A-t",  Fedeilvl;  Revenue:, 
PiHMc,  Collection  of. 

References:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Natiotwl  Adminis- 
tration (1905),  chs,  vii,  viii;  Benjamin  Harri- 
son, Tliis  Country  of  Ours  (1897),  ch.  xii;  F. 
A,  Vanderlip,  "The  Treasury"  in  l^'cribncr's, 
X.XXIII  (1903),  400-410;  II.  C.  Gauss,  Am. 
Viovcrnment  (1908),  ch.  ix;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Annual  Reports;  R.  Mayo,  Treasury 
Department  ( 1847)  ;  C.  II.  Van  Tyiie  and  \V.  G. 
Leland,  Ouidc  to  the  Archives  of  the  (lorern- 
virnt  (1904),  31-72;  D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial 
Hist,  of  thf  U.  .y.  (1903)  ;  A.  P.  Andrew,  "Tlic 
Treasury  and  the  Banks"  in  Quart.  Jmim.  of 
Evonom.,  XXI    (1907),  519-508. 

A.   Piatt  Andrew. 

TREASURY,  FEDERAL.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment was  estal)lislii'(i  by  act  of  September 
2,  1789.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  its 
head,  and  oth(>r  offic«'rs  are  assistant  secre- 
taries, eom|>troller,  aiulitors,  treasurer  and 
register.  Careful  provision  was  ma<le  in  the 
original  aet  for  proteeting  government  funds 
(ate  PiULic  Accounts).     By  the  act  of  May 
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10,  ISOO,  the  Sccrotaiy  of  the  Treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  lay  before  Congress  at  each  session 
not  only  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  public 
finance,  but  also  to  submit  plans  for  improv- 
ing or  increasing  the  revenues. 

In  the  physical  care  of  public  moneys,  the 
government  has  followed  a  varying  policy  (sec 
SvwTREASVRX  SYSTEM ) .  At  present  public 
funds  may  be  kept  in  national  banks  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
which  makes  the  treasury  an  important  factor 
in  the  money  market.  Between  1S90  and  1903 
the  Treasury  on  three  occasions  came  to  the 
relief  of  the  money  market  by  making  large 
deposits  with  banks;  and  the  direction  of  in- 
fluence was  made  the  more  marked  by  select- 
ing as  depositories  those  institutions  which 
would  agree  to  take  out  new  circulation. 

A  further  responsibility  is  imposed  upon  the 
Treasury  in  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  stan- 
dard. The  Government  has  issued  a  large 
amount  of  paper  money  and  coined  silver  of 
depreciated  value.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  see  that  these  forms  of  money  are  kept 
at  a  parity  with  gold.  For  this  it  has,  since 
the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in  1879, 
kept  a  reserve  stock  of  gold ;  and  by  the  act 
of  1900  is  now  empowered  to  sell  bonds.  The 
accumulation  of  gold  is  the  withdrawal  of  so 
much  metal  otherwise  accessible  for  commer- 
cial and  banking  use;  and  the  selling  of  bonds 
necessitates  a  diversion  of  capital  which  would 
otherwise  be  employed  in  industry.  Thus 
again  the  Treasury  is  involved  in  most  inti- 
mate relationships  with  the  operations  of  busi- 
ness. 

See  Auditor  of  the  Treastjky;  Comptrol- 
ler OF  THE  Treasury;  Public  Accounts; 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TREASURY  NOTES.  First  Issues  (1812- 
1816). — Influenced  by  the  disastrous  experience 
in  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  during  the  Revo- 
lution, the  framers  of  the  Constitution  de- 
liberately voted  to  omit  from  the  expressed 
powers  of  Congress  the  right  to  "emit  bills  of 
credit  of  the  United  States."  Many  at  the 
time  believed  that  the  omission  of  this  power 
was  equivalent  to  a  prohibition,  but  when  fi- 
nancial necessities  arose  in  the  war  with  Eng- 
land in  1812,  there  was  little  dissent,  on  con- 
stitutional grounds,  to  a  proposal  for  the  is- 
sue of  treasury  notes.  During  this  war  period 
five  issues  were  made,  in  all  amounting  to 
$.36,680,794.  The  earlier  issues  were  in  large 
denominations,  not  intended  to  pass  into  gen- 
eral circulation.  All  save  the  last  were  made 
payable  in  one  year;  and  all  except  notes  of 
small  denominations  bore  interest  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  two-fifths  per  cent.  They  were  all 
fundable  into  stock  or  bonds.  None  had  the 
legal  tender  quality,  and  they  passed  at  par 
until  the  banks  suspended  specie  payments  in 
August,  1814.     At  the  close  of  the  war  these 


treasury  notes  were  rapidly  funded  into  long 
term  securities. 

Second  Issues  (1837-1847).— Similar  issues 
were  made  under  eight  dillVrent  acts  during 
the  years  18.37  to  1843,  owing  to  tiie  em- 
barrassments caused  by  the  panic  of  1837. 
They  were  again  resorted  to  in  the  war  witli 
Mexico  in  1846,  and  after  the  panic  of  1857. 
The  more  conservative  restrictions  of  the  first 
issues  were  retained,  as  to  sjieedy  retirement, 
omission  of  legal  tender  quality,  the  bearing 
of  interest,  and  their  issue  in  denominations 
of  not  less  than  .$50. 

Civil  War  Issues.— During  the  Civil  War 
many  kinds  of  treasury  notes  were  issued. 
They  varied  as  to  time  of  payment;  there  were 
one  year,  two  year,  and  three  year  notes,  and 
notes  with  no  definite  date  of  retirement,  as, 
for  example,  the  demand  notes  of  1861,  the 
greenbacks,  and  the  fractional  currency.  These 
three  latter  issues  carried  no  interest,  while 
the  others  bore  interest  of  five,  six,  six  com- 
pound, and  seven  and  three-tenths  per  cent 
(2  cents  per  day  on  each  .$100).  To  the  green- 
backs, compound  interest  notes,  and  a  small 
issue  of  five  per  cent  notes  was  given  the 
quality  of  legal  tender.  In  all,  $1,8.30,000.000 
were  issued,  of  which,  however,  $482,000,000 
were  redeemed  during  the  war  years,  1861 -186."). 

Remaining  Issues.— At  the  close  of  the  war 
all  save  the  greenbacks  and  fractional  cur- 
rency were  converted  into  bonds,  and  in  1876 
the  fractional  notes  were  retired.  Opposition 
to  further  contraction  led  to  the  permanent 
retention  of  the  legal  tender  greenbacks,  of 
which  $346,000,000  are  still  carried  on  the 
treasury  books  as  an  outstanding  liability.  In 
1890  a  new  issue  of  treasury  notes  redeemable 
"in  coin"  was  authorized  by  the  Sherman 
Silver  Act,  and  under  this  provision  $153,- 
000,000  were  issued.  By  subsequent  legisla- 
tion they  were  retired,  and  in  1912  tlie  volume 
still  outstanding  was  but  $2,929,000. 

Since  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  in 
1879  treasury  notes  have  been  redeemed  on 
presentation;  and  under  the  Gold  Standard 
Act  of  1900  provision  is  made  for  their  more 
complete  protection  through  the  purchase  of 
gold  by  the  sale  of  bonds  if  the  gold  reserve 
is    endangered. 

United  States  notes  are  issued  in  denomina- 
tions of  five,  ten,  twenty,  fifty,  one  hundred, 
five  hundred,  and  one  thousand  dollars,  one 
half  being  in  denominations  of  ten  dollars. 

See  Gold  Reserve;  Legal  Tender  Contro- 
versy; Paper  Money  in  the  U.  S.;  Resump- 
tion of  Specie  Payments. 

References:  J.  J.  Knnx,  U.  S.  Notes  (1884)  ; 
D.  R.  Dewey,  Financial  Hist,  of  the  U.  8. 
(1903),  136-138,  232-234,  284-297,  312-313, 
469-471;  H.  White,  Moneij  and  Banking  (4th 
ed.,  1911),  79-139.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 


TREASURY,     SECRETARIES     OF.       From 
Feb.  20,  1781  to  Nov.  1,  1784,  Robert  Morris 
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served,  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
as  Superintendent  of  Finance.  Following  is 
a  list  of  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  department: 

1789  (Sept.  U)-1795  (Jan.  31),  Alexander  Hamilton. 
1795  (Feb.  2)-lS00   (Dec.  31),  Oliver  ^^■olcott,  .Ir. 
1!<01  (.Ian.    K-USOl    (May   6).    Saauiel    Dexter. 
1801  (May  141-1814    (Feb.  9),  Albert  Gallatm 
commissioned  .Ian.   26,  1S02). 

1813  (Apr.  21),  William  Jones  (Sec.  of  Navy) 
ed  as  Sec.  of  State  during  Gallatin's  stay  in 
rope  in  1813.  .    ,, 

1814  (Feb.  9) -1814   (Sept.  26),  Geo.  W.  CamplK>ll. 
1814  (Oct.  6)-1816    (Oct.  21)    Alexander   J.    Dallas. 
1816  (Oct.  22) -1825   (Mar.  3)   William  11.  Crawford 

( recommissioued   Mar.    5,    1817). 
1825  (Mar.  7),  Samuel  L.  Southard  (Sec.  of  Navy  ; 


(re- 

act- 
Eu- 


(iil     ill  t 

1825  (Mar. 

1S29  (.Mar. 

1831  (June 
nd  int.). 

1831  (Au 


7)-lS29   (Mar.  3).  Uichard  Rush. 
61-1831    (.lune  20),   Samuel   D.   Injiham. 
21),    Ashbury    Dickens    (Chief    Clerk; 


8)-lS33    (Mav  29),  Louis   McLane    (re- 
commissioned  Jan.  13,  183^). 
1833  (May  29) -1833  (Sept.  23),  Wm.  J.  Duane. 
1833  (Sept.  23) -1834    (.lune  25),   Koger  B.  Taney. 

25),   McClintock   Young    (Chief   Clerk; 


1834  (June 
ad  int.). 

1S»4  (June 

1811  (Mar. 
ad  int.). 

1841  (Mar. 

1841  (Sept 
ad  int.). 

1841  (Sept. 

1843  (Mar. 
ad  int.). 

1543  (.Mar. 

1544  (May 
ad.  int.). 

1844  (June 
18.15  (Mar. 
1849  (.Mar. 

nd.  int.). 
1849  (.Mar. 


27)-lS41   (Mar.  3),  Levi 
4),    McClintock    Young 


Woodbury. 
(Chief   Clerk 


5) -1841  (Sept.  11),  Thomas  Ewlng. 
13),  McClintock  Young   (Chief  Clerk; 

13)-1843   (Feb.  28),  Walter  Forward. 
1>,    McClintock    Young    (Chief    Clerk: 


3)-1^4   (May  2) 
2),    McClintock 


John  C.  Spencer. 
Young    (Chief   Clerk: 


15) -1845   (Mar.  6),  George  M.  Bibb. 
6)-lSH9    (Mar.   5),    Kol)ert   J.   Walker. 
6),    McClintock   Young    (Chief    Clerk; 


1850 
1853 
1S57 
1860 
IStiO 
1861 
1861 
1864 
1864 
1865 
1865 
1869 

int.). 
1869 
1873 
1S74 
1S76 

ud  int 
1876 
1877 
1881 

1881 
1881 
188-1 
18.S4 
Int.}. 
1S.S4 
1884 
1SS4 


8)-1850  (Julv  22). 
(Julv  23 » -18.53  (Mar.  7t, 
(.Mar.  7) -1857  (Mar.  6i, 
(.Mar.  6) -1860  (Dee.  8), 
(Dec.  10),  Isaac  Toucev 
(Dec.  12i-lS(;i  (Jan.  11) 
(Jan.  11  (-1861    (.Mar.  5), 

(Mar.  5) -1864    (June  30),   Salmon   1'.   Chase. 
(Julv  1),  G.  Harrington  (Asst.  Sec;  ad  int.). 
(Julv  1)-1865  (.Mar.  3).  William  I'.  Fessenden. 
(Mar.  4),  <;.  Harrington  (Asst.  Sec.  :  ad  int.). 
(Mar.   7)-1869    (.Mar.  4).   Hugh   McCulloch. 
(Mar.   5),   John    F.    Hartley    (Asst.    Sec;   ad 


William  M.  Meredith. 

Thomas  Corwin. 

James  (iutlirie. 
,    Howell    Cobb. 

(  See.  Navy  ;  ad  int.). 
,  I'liilii)  F."  Thomas. 

John  A.   Dix. 


(Mar.  11) -1873  (Mar.  17),  George  S.  Bout  well. 
(.Mar.  17)-1874  (June  2),  Wm.  A.  Uiehai-dson. 
(June  2)-1876  (June  20),  BenJ.  H.  Bristow. 
(June  21),    Charles   F.   Conant    (Asst.    Sec; 

(.Fune  21) -1877    (Mar.  8),    !/)(    M.   Morrill. 
(.Mar.   8 » -18,81    (Mar.   3t,   John    Sherman. 
(.Mar.  4),    Henry    F.   French    (Asst.   Sec;  ad 

(Mar.   5) -1881    (Oct.    27),   William    WIndom. 
(Oct.   27)-1884    (Sept.  4),  Charles  J.    Folger. 
Sept.  4),  Clias.  K.  Coon  (Asst.  Si-c  ;  ad  int.). 
(Sept  8),   Henry   F.   French   (Asst   Sec;  ad 


(Sept.  15)   r.   K.  Coon    (Asst.   Sec;  ad.  int.). 
(Sept.  24)-lS84   (Oct.  28),  Walter  Q.  Gr.-sham. 
(Oct.  28)-18,S5   (.Mar.  6),  Hugh  McCulloch   ( re- 
commlssloneil    Dee.    18,    1884 1. 

1SS4  (Oct  29).   Henry   F.   French    (Asst.   Sec  ;  ad 
int.  t. 

18.85  (Mnr.  6)-lS,S7   (Mar.  31).  Daniel   Manning. 

1K.S7  (,\iir.   1)-188,')   (Mar.  5),  Charles  S.   Falrchlld 
(  recoiTin)lsR|(>ne(l    Dec    15.    1SK7. ) 

1SS9  (Mar.   5)-18!il    (Jan.   2!»),   William    WIndom. 

1891   (Jan.   30),   Allured   B.   Netthton    (Asst.   Sec; 
ad  int. ). 

IHTil  (Feb.  24)-1893    (Mar.  6).  Charles  Foster. 

1S93  (Mar.   fi)-lS97    (Mar.   5).  John   G.   Carlisle. 

18;»7  (Mar.  5)-l!tf»2    (Jan.   9),    Lyman   J.   Gage    (re- 
roinmlHsloned    Mareh   5.    1901) 

i;t()2   (Jan.    9)-r.H(7    ( Mar.    4) 
••(tnimlssloned   Mnrrh  fi.   1905). 

1907  (Mnr.  4)-l9<'9   (Mnr.  5),  (Jporgo  B.  Cortelyou. 

1909  (Mar.  6)-19l3    (Mar.  5).    Frnnklln    MiieVengh. 

1913  (Mar.  5)    Wllllnm  <;.    MeAdoo. 

Alhkht  Jksii.vEi.L  IIakt. 


Ijcslle   M.   Shaw    (ro- 


denies  the  treaty 
(Art.  I,  Sec.  x,  11 
dent  and  Senate 


TREATIES  AS  THE  LAW  OF  THE  LAND. 
Treaties  as  Compacts. — By  international  law 
a  treaty  is  a  compact  between  independent 
sovereign  states  or  sovereign  powers  determ- 
ining their  respective  rights  or  obligations  as 
between  themselves  or  between  each  and  the 
subjects  of  the  other,  and  they  are  not  usually 
regarded  as  a  part  of  the  internal  or  munici- 
pal law  of  either  of  the  contracting  pa'rties. 
They  differ  from  statutes  in  that  they  relate  to 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  sovereign 
powers,  while  .statutes  relate  to  the  rights  and 
obligations  of  citizens  or  subjects,  recognized, 
protected  and  enforced  by  a  sovereign  power 
in  the  regulation  of  its  internal  affairs. 

Under  the  Federal  Constitution. — But  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which 
making  power  to  the  states 
1 )  and  vests  it  in  the  Presi- 
(Art.  II,  Sec.  ii,  H  2)  it  is 
expressly  declared  that  treaties,  as  well  as  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  (Art.  VI, 
H  2)  ;  and  it  is  provided  that  the  judicial 
power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  arising  under  the  Constitution,  the  laws 
and  the  treaties  of  the  United  States  (Art.  Ill, 
Sec.  ii,  K  1).  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
under  our  constitutional  system  treaties  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  the  land  are  coiirdinate  in 
effect  with  statutes,  although  they  arc  subordi- 
nate, of  course,  to  constitutional  provisions,  for 
the  treaty-making  power,  being  derived  from 
the  Constitution,  must  necessarily  be  limited 
by  it.  As  no  express  limitations  are  imposed 
on  the  power  to  make  treaties  other  than  those 
relating  to  the  method  in  which  such  power 
may  be  exercised,  limitations  on  the  scope  of 
the  treaty  power  are  only  those  implied,  and 
no  occasion  has  arisen  for  specifically  deter- 
mining such  limitations;  but  it  is  well  settled 
that  as  between  the  provisions  of  a  treatv 
which  is  within  the  gcneial  scope  of  the  power 
to  make  it  and  a  state  statute,  the  provisions 
of  the  treat}'  are  paramount  and  t'lose  of  the 
.state  statute  must  yield  although  the  statute 
may  be  within  the  general  scope  of  the  legis- 
lative power  in  the  state,  just  as  state  statutes 
must  yield  to  acts  of  Congress  relating  to 
proper  matter  of  federal  legislation. 

Treaties  and  Federal  Statutes.— With  refer- 
ence to  tlieir  authority,  treaties  and  statutes 
of  the  United  States  are  of  the  same  grade,  and 
in  case  of  conflict  the  provision  of  later  date, 
wliether  it  be  that  of  the  treaty  or  of  the 
stnttite,  must  prevail  as  it  is  the  later  expres- 
sion of  the  sovereign  will, 
either  a  statute  or  a  treaty 
in  the  absence  of  an  express 
so  to  interpret  them  as  that  they 
inconsistent     (see    Con.stiuttion 
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In    construing 

the  courts   will, 

rei)eal,  endeavor 

shall  not  be 

AND     IXTER- 

rKFrrATioN);  but  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  statute  which  is  inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution  or  in  excess  of  tl)e  l(>gi.<Ia(ive 
|)ower   is  invalid,  and  likewise  that  a  treaty 
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vrhich  is  in  excess  of  the  treaty  making  power 
(if  so  determined)  would  be  invalid.  While 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States  to  a  for- 
eign government  entered  into  under  the  treaty 
making  power  eannot  be  abrogated  by  statute, 
nevertheless,  so  far  as  a  treaty  is  declared  to 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  it  must  yield 
to  subsequent  valid   legislation. 


References:  C.  H.  Butler,  Trcatri-Malxng 
I'oirir  (1<»U2);  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Constitu- 
tional Law  (1910),  7,  450-518. 

Emlin  McClain. 

TREATIES,  NEGOTIATION  OF,  BY  THE 
UNITED  STATES.  See  XtxiOTiAxioN  ok 
Tkeaxies  iiY  TiiE  United  States. 
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Number. — Since  1778  the  government  of  the 
United  Stat*^'s  has  entered  into  more  than  fiOO 
agreements  (treaties,  conventions,  and  less 
formal  arrangements)  with  over  80  foreign 
states.  The  greatest  number  among  these  has 
been  with  Great  Britain  (about  80).  There 
have  been  approximately  50  with  Mexico  and 
those  with  Spain,  France,  and  Japan  follow 
numerically  according  to  the  order  given. 
More  than  100  arrangements  have  been  com- 
mercial agreements  with  over  60  countries;  80 
conventions  have  provided  for  the  settlement 
of  claims.  Of  this  class  11  have  been  with 
Mexico  and  8  with  Great  Britain.  Of  the  ten 
most  important  treaties  to  which  tlie  United 
States  has  been  a  party,  five  have  been  with 
Great  Britain,  two  with  France,  two  with 
Spain  and  one  witli  Mexico. 

Early  Principles. — I'pon  the  same  day,  June 
11,  1776,  when  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  Continental  Congress  to  draw  up  articles 
of  independence  and  of  union,  a  third  commit- 
tee was  selected  to  draft  treaties  to  be  pro- 
posed to  foreign  powers.  In  September,  1776, 
the  Congress  adopted  with  but  few  alterations 
the  draft  of  a  proposed  commercial  treaty. 
The  treaty  as  signed  in  1778  follows  to  a  re- 
markable degree  the  provisions  of  the  draft 
and  contains  "the  germ  (often  expressed  in 
the  identical  language)  of  many  subsequent 
treaties  of  the  United  States." 

Early  Method. — The  machinery  for  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  during  the  Confedera- 
tion  was  so  clumsy  that  the  efforts  of  its  dip- 
lomatic agents  at  home  and  abroad  were  seri- 
ously interfered  with.  Congress  as  the  ratify- 
ing power  undertook  close  supervision  of  all 
instructions.  This  interference  was  sometimes 
so  great  as  to  balk  the  negotiation,  as  in 
the  Jay-Gardoqui  negotiation  of  1785,  when 
Congress  requested  that  Jay  submit  to  it  all 
propositions  received  or  made  by  him.  The 
office  of  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  created 
in  1781,  never  became  more  than  a  dignified 
clerkship.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  few  negotia- 
tions were  attempted,  and  no  treaty  was 
signed,  under  the  eye  of  Congress.  Indeed, 
the  Florida  treaty  of  1819  signed  at  Washing- 
ton by  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  first  to 
be  executed  at  home.  Whila  under  the  Fed- 
eral   Constitution    the    Senate    shared    in    the 
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treaty-making  power,  the  executive  branch 
assumed  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
the  first  executive  department  to  be  created 
by  Congress  was  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  the  name  of  which  was  soon  changed 
to  Department  of  State. 

Subjects. — During  the  administrations  of 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  the  nego- 
tiation of  treaties  was  infrequent.  The  Jay 
Treaty  (1794),  that  with  Spain  (1795),  and 
the  Louisiana  Treaty  (1803),  were  the  only 
ones  of  importance  in  this  period,  and  from 
1805  to  1814  few  treaties  were  signed  and  but 
one  was  ratified.  During  the  Najwleonic  wars 
diplomatic  controversj'  centered  about  the  in- 
terpretation of  old  treaties  and  the  rights  of 
states  arising  independently  of  treaty. 

Many  of  the  earliest  agreements  were  treat- 
ies of  "amity  and  commerce,"  and  covered  a 
group  of  subjects  germane  to  the  title.  As  the 
social  and  commercial  relations  of  the  United 
States  increased  in  importance  and  complexity, 
treaties  or  conventions  were  negotiated  upon 
specific  subjects.  Thus,  separate  consular  con- 
ventions have  been  executed  with  15  countries, 
and  the  United  States  has  had  more  than  100 
consular  arrangements  with  over  50  countries. 

The  territorial  growth  of  the  United  States 
has  resulted  in  more  than  40  ratified  arrange- 
ments as  to  boundaries.  Four  of  these  were 
treaties  of  peace,  four  were  purchase-treaties, 
and  the  rest  aimed  at  a  settlement  of  boundary 
controversies. 

Commercial. — After  the  ratification  of  the 
Florida  Treaty  the  United  States  turned  its 
attention  to  the  formation  of  commercial  re- 
lations with  the  new  Spanish-American  states 
and  a  series  of  commercial  treaties,  beginning 
with  that  with  Columbia  (1824),  was  the  re- 
sult. During  the  middle  decades  of  the  last 
century  the  commercial  treaties  with  European 
countries  were  largely  rewritten.  Diplomatic 
relations  with  Turkey  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  ]830,  which  contains  provisions  for  extra- 
territoriality, the  interpretation  of  which  has 
led  to  long  and  fruitless  controversy.  Atten- 
tion to  the  Far  East  led  to  the  negotiation  by 
Edmund  Roberts  of  treaties  with  Muscat  and 
Siam  (1833).  The  United  States  availed  it- 
self of  the  opening  of  China  by  Great  Britain 
by    negotiating    through    Caleb    Gushing    the 
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treaty  of  1844.  The  treaty  with  Japan,  signed 
Ijy  Commodore  Perrj-  in  1854,  was  followed  by 
the  important  treaties  of  1857  and  1858  negoti- 
ated by  Townsend  Harris.  Contact  witli 
states  of  alien  civilization  has  resulted  in 
eighteen  treaties  conceding  extraterritorial 
rights  to  American  citizens. 

Changing  theories  of  relationship  between 
state  and  nation  are  to  be  found  in  the  agree- 
ments for  the  alx)lition  of  droit  (raubainc,  the 
first  of  which  appears  in  the  commercial  treaty 
of  1778  with  France,  and  later  in  the  series 
of  treaties  signed  in  1844-46  by  Henry  Whea- 
ton  with  the  smaller  German  states.  The 
negotiation  by  George  Bancroft  of  naturaliza- 
tion treaties  with  several  German  states  in 
1808  and  1869  witnesses  to  the  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  old  doctrines  of  indelible  alle- 
gianof. 

Extradition. — Better  facilities  of  ocean  nav- 
igation after  the  introduction  of  steam,  and 
tlie  consequent  increase  of  intercommuTiication 
demanded  a  system  for  the  appreiicnsion  of 
fugitives  from  justice.  Extradition,  which 
was  temporarily  ajjplied  to  two  oflenses  Ijy  the 
Jay  treaty,  was  made  permanent  and  the  nuni 


to  the  following:  conventions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  industrial  property  (1883,  1891,  and 
1900),  the  Brussels  conventions  of  1899  and 
190G  regulating  the  liquor-traffic  in  certain 
parts  of  Africa:  and  the  Paris  convention  of 
1904  relative  to  the  white-slave  traffic. 

Multipartite  treaties  of  a  more  general  char- 
acter to  which  the  United  States  has  been  a 
party  are:  the  Brussels  Anti-Slavery  Conven- 
tion of  1890,  the  general  acts  and  conventions 
of  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1899  and  1907, 
the  general  act  of  the  Algeciras  (Morocco) 
Conference  of  1906,  and  the  declaration  con- 
cerning the  laws  of  naval  war  of  1909  (the 
Declaration  of  London). 

Ratification  and  Rejection. — Although  the 
ratilicatioii  of  treaties  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress was  necessary,  it  withheld  this  action 
but  once,  in  rejecting  the  French  consular 
convention  negotiated  in  1784  by  Franklin. 
Under  the  Constitution  (Art.  II,  Sec.  ii,  H  2), 
the  Senate  inaugurated  a  policy  of  amending 
treaties  in  the  exercise  of  its  ratifying  power. 
Indeed  no  outright  rejection  of  a  treaty  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  occurred  until  1824,  wlien 
tliat  body  so  acted  in  reference  to  the  treaties 


ber  of  offenses  vastly  increased  under  the  Web-    for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  signed 
ster-Ashlturton    treaty    of    1842.      Special    ex-  '  with    Colombia.      Other    treaties    so    defeated 


tradition  treaties  have  been  made  with  more 
than  40  countries. 

Arbitration. — The  history  of  modern  inter- 
national arbitration  begins  with  tiie  .lay 
Treaty  (see),  since  which  time  the  United 
States  has  agreed  to  the  settlement  of  more 
than  .")0  disputes  by  arbitration.  These  form  a 
valuable  foundation  for  the  group  of  general 
arbitration  treaties  tlie  first  of  which  was  the 
Olney-l'auncefote  treaty  of  1897,  rejected  by 
the  Senate.  The  fresh  impetus  given  to  arbi- 
tration by  the  Hague  Conferences  has  pro- 
duced the  rapidly  increasing  group  of  general 
arbitration  treaties  now  numbering  about 
thirty. 

International  Unions. — Increasing  inter- 
dific-ndmce  of  states  has  demanded  some  sort 
of  international  administration.  This  has  been 
accomplished  in  |>art  by  a  series  of  interna- 
tional acts  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party  either  origiruilly  or  by  adhesion  or  ac- 
cession. Among  them  are:  the  convention  of 
Paris,  1875,  estahlisliiiig  an  international 
bureau  of  weights  and  measures;  of  1884,  for 
the  protection  of  submarine  cables;  of  1886. 
for  the  interchange  of  official  documents;  of 
1890,  for  the  fornuition  of  an  internal  icmal 
union  for  the  publirntirm  of  eustoms-tarilTs: 
of  1897,  in  reference  to  the  Universal  Postal 
Union;  of  1905,  for  an  international  institute 
of  agriculture;  and  of  1907,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  inti'matiotnil  bureau  of  pniijic 
health.  The  United  Stnten  Ih  also  a  party  to 
the  conventions  on  international  ropyriglit 
(1902).  for  sanitation  (  190:{  and  1905).  and 
to  the  (Jeneva  (Red  CrcwH)  conventi«)n  <»f  1906. 
It  ban  become  a  party  by  adhesion  or  nccosHion 
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have  been:  that  with  Mexico  (commerce, 
1828),  with  the  Swiss  Confederation  (1835), 
with  Texas  (annexation,  1844).  with  the  Ger- 
man Zollverein  (1844),  with  Hawaii  (1855), 
with  Mexico  (transit  and  commerce,  1859), 
with  Spain  (claims,  1860),  with  Hawaii  (re- 
ciprocity, 1867),  with  Denmark  (cession  of 
Danish  West  Indies,  1867),  and  with  Santo 
Domingo  (annexation.  1869),  The  Senate  re- 
jected the  following  treaties  with  Great  Brit- 
ain: the  Johnson-Clarendon  treaty  of  1869; 
the  fisheries  treaty  of  1888;  and  the  Olney- 
Pauneefote  arbitration  treaty  of  1897.  Several 
reciprocity  treaties,  including  that  with 
France    (1899),  were  also  rejected. 

Amendment. — The  Senate  amendtxi  the  Jay 
Treaty  by  the  excision  of  article  12,  to  which 
Great  Britain  assented.  Not  infrequently  the 
Senate's  amendments  have  been  so  radical  as 
to  make  the  treaty  unaeeei)table  to  the  other 
contracting  power.  This  was  the  case  witii 
tlie  King-IIawkesbury  convention  with  Great 
Britain  (nortliwestern  boundary,  180.3).  Other 
treaties  with  Great  Britain  thus  made  objec- 
tionable were  the  Dallas-Clarendon  convention 
(canal  question.  1S54),  the  extradition  conven- 
tion of  18H6.  anil  the  first  Hay-Pauncefotc 
treaty,  1900.  Other  instances  where  the  Sen- 
ate's amendments  contributed  to  tlie  defeat  of 
the  treaty  are:  Persia  (commerce.  1851), 
Nicaragua  (extradition.  1855),  Salvador  (<'\- 
tra<lition,  1862),  Prussia  (naturalization. 
1868),  Guatemala  (extradition,  1870),  and 
Mexico    (boundaries,    ISSS). 

Tn-aties  have  sometimes  failed  because  not 
ratified  by  the  other  contracting  power.  In- 
Htances  of  this  are  the  Chinese  treaty  of  1888 
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and  the  Ilay-IIcrran  treaty  of  1003  with 
Colombia.  On  the  otiier  hand  about  70  treaties 
have  been  amended  by  the  Senate  and  after- 
wards  ratified  as  aniendetL 

President's  Authority. — The  convention 
signed  at  London  in  1803  by  Monroe  and 
Pinckney  was  not  submitted  to  tlie  Senate  by 
Jefferson.  This  preeedent  has  been  foHowed 
not  infn>quently  and  the  foUowingr  are  among 
the  treaties  withheld  by  the  President:  Mexico 
(transit  over  Tehuantepec,  1853),  Colombia 
(extradition,  1870),  Switzerland  (trade-marks, 
1S8.)),  the  general  act  of  the  Berlin  Congo 
Conference  (1885),  and  the  arbitration  conven- 
tion of  tile  I'an-American  Conference  of  1890. 
Moreover  the  President  may  refuse  to  ex- 
change ratifications  if  the  Senate's  amend- 
ments are  unsatisfactory  to  him.  Polk  so 
acted  in  1845  with  the  extradition  treaty  with 
Prussia.  Again,  a  pending  treaty  may  be 
witlidrawn  from  the  Senate  by  the  President. 
Tiiis  was  done  by  Arthur  (Belgium,  1884),  by 
Cleveland  in  a  number  of  instances  (reci- 
procity treaty  with  Spain,  1884,  canal  treaty 
with  Nicaragua,  1884,  annexation  treaty  witli 
Hawaii,  1893)  ;  and  by  Roosevelt  (commercial 
convention  with  Santo  Domingo,  1900,  and 
Alaskan  boundary  convention  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, 1897).  Withdrawals  of  treaties  by  the 
President  in  order  to  insert  minor  changes 
have  frequently  occurred. 

Delays. — Delays  in  the  ratification  of  treat- 
ies have  often  resulted  through  the  inaction  of 
the  Senate,  or  of  the  ratifying  agencies  of 
other  powers.  The  Algiers  treaty  of  1816  lay 
forgotten  in  the  Department  of  State  nearly 
five  j'ears  before  it  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate.  The  Spanish  Convention  of  1802  was 
not  ratified  till  the  session  of  1818-19.  The 
boundary  treaty  of  1828  with  Mexico  was  not 
ratified  "until  1832,  those  of  1833  with  Mus- 
cat and  Siam  not  until  1837,  and  that  of  1850 
with    Switzerland   in    1855. 

The  Florida  treaty  of  1819  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  within  six  months. 
The  Senate  acted  promptly  while  Spain  de- 
layed two  years.  L^pon  the  receipt  of  the 
latter's  ratification  the  Senate  again  acted  as 
if  de  novo  and  the  treaty  was  then  pro- 
claimed by  the  President.  Since  that  time 
when  a  treaty  contains  a  time-limit  for  rati- 
fication and  this  period  has  lapsed,  it  has 
become  customary  to  add  an  additional  article 
providing  for  a  new  interval  and  this  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  approval.  Recent 
treaties  usually  provide  that  ratifications  are 
to  be  exchanged  as  soon  as  possible  and  not 
within  a  specified  time. 

Abrogation. — Treaties  have  been  abrogated 
by  several  methods:  (1)  by  Act  of  Congress 
(r.   g.,   the   French    treaty   of   alliance,   1778)  ; 

(2)  by  expiration  of  time  set  forth  in  the  treaty 
(e.  g.,  the  Jav  treaty,  in  part,  1794-1807,  Prus- 
sia, 178.5-1796;   Central  America,  1824-1838); 

(3)  by  notice  given  as  permitted  by  the  treaty 


c.  g.,  the  joint-occupation  convention  of  1827 
with  (Jreat  Britain,  notice  given  in  1846; 
parts  of  tiie  treaty  of  Washington,  1871,  de- 
nounced l)y  Creat  Britain  in  1SS5);  (4)  by 
the  absorption  of  the  contracting  power  into 
another  nationality  (o.  g.,  Algiers  absorbed  by 
France,  1830;  Hanover  by  Prussia.  1866,  the 
Soutli  African  Republic  by  (ireat  Britain, 
1900,  and  Corea  by  Japan,  1910)  ;  (5)  by  the 
dissolution  of  federations  or  unions  (p.  g., 
Peru-Bolivia,  18.39,  and  to  a  certain  extent, 
Norway  and  Sweden  in  1905);  on  the  other 
hand  the  annexation  of  Texas  (1845)  and  of 
Hawaii  (1898)  by  the  United  States  operated 
to  abrogate  the  treaties  made  by  them  while 
independent:  (6)  by  the  substitution  of 
other  agreements  by  act  of  the  parties  (c.  g., 
the  Japanese  treaty  of  1911  for  that  of  1894)  ; 
(7)  by  war  (e.  g..  parts  of  the  treaties  of 
1783,  1794  and  1802  with  Great  Britain  by 
the  War  of  1812;  of  that  of  1831  with  Mexico, 
by  the  Mexican  War).  By  a  decree  of  the 
Spanish  Government  during  the  Spanish-Am- 
erican War  all  treaties  between  the  two 
countries  were  declared  terminated.  Never- 
theless, after  the  war  Spain  finally  agreed  to 
make  payments  upon  claims  arising  under  the 
treaty  of  1834. 

See  Annexations  to  the  LTnited  States; 
Arbitrations,  American;  Commerce,  Inter- 
national; Diplomatic  Agent;  Fisiiehies, 
International;  International  Law,  Influ- 
ence OF  THE  U.  S.  on;  International 
Unions;  Negotiation  of  Treaties  by  the 
United  States;  Peace.  Conclusion  of;  Rati- 
fication OF  Treaties  by  the  United  States; 
Treaties  in  International  Law. 

References:  Treaties  and  Conventions  Con- 
cluded betioeen  the  U.  S.  and  other  Powers, 
(1873,  1889),  contains  the  valuable  notes  upon 
treaties  by  J.  C.  B.  Davis;  W.  M.  Malloy, 
Treaties,  Conventions  and  Agreements  between 
r.  S.  and  other  Powers,  1776-1909  (1910),  Sen. 
Docs.,  61  Cong.,  2  Sess.  (1913),  357;  J.  B. 
Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law  (1906),  V,  155-387, 
Am.  DiplonMcy  (1905);  S.  B.  Crandall, 
"Treaties  and  Executive  Agreements"  in  Pol. 
Sci.  Quart.,  XX  (Sept.,  1905),  385-420,  Mak- 
ing and  Enforeing  of  Treaties  ( 1904 )  ;  C. 
H.  Butler,  Treaty-Making  Power,  (1902); 
J.  W.  Foster,  Century  of  Am.  Diplomacy 
(1900),  Practice  of  Diplomacy  (1900),  JDt- 
plomacy  in  the  Orient  (1904)  ;  A.  B.  Hart, 
Foundations  of  Am.  Foreign  Policy   (1901). 

J.  S.  Reeves. 

TREATIES  IN  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 
Definition. — "A  treaty  is  an  iigreeinent  between 
two  or  more  states  in  conformity  to  law.  In  a 
broad  sense  the  term  treaty  is  used  to  include 
all  international  agreements;  in  a  strict  sense 
the  term  treaty  applies  to  an  international 
agreement  of  a  general  character,  or  covering 
several  subjects — as  a  treaty  of  peace,  or 
amity,  commerce  and  navigation." 
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Agreements    less    than    Treaties.  —  Interna-  j  posal"    of   the    independence    and    integrity    of 
tional  a<^'roements  rehiting  to  a  single  subject    China.     It   is   certain   that   there   would   be   a 


strong  moral  obligation  upon  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  observe  the  principles 
thus  formally  published. 

Limitations. — In    the    case    of    Geofrey    vs. 
Riggs    (133  U.  S.  258,  1890),  the  court  said: 


or  to  matters  of  minor  importance  are  usually 
entitled  conventions — such  as  conventions  in  re- 
gard to  naturalization,  extradition,  claims,  etc. 
There  are  many  international  compacts  which 
bind  a  large  number  of  states,  postal  con- 
ventions, the  Hague  Conventions,  etc.  The 
body  of  written  international  agreement  is 
very  large  and  forms  a  basis  from  which  many 
of  the  principles  of  international  law  can  be 
adduced.  The  international  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party  number 
more  than  three  hundred. 

A  protocol,  the  official  minutes  of  a  confer- 
ence,  may   be   signed   by   the   plenipotentiaries    ij'J.Vof  Vhe   terriVorv   of   one  of  the   states'   of 


The  treaty  power,  as  expressed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  in  terms  unlimited  except  by  tliose  re- 
straints wliich  are  found  in  that  instrument 
against  the  action  of  the  government  or  of  its 
departments,  and  those  from  the  nature  of  the 
goverumeut  and  of  tliat  of  the  states. 

The  treaty  power  on  this  theory  would  not 
extend,  for  example,  to  the  cession  of  any  por- 


and  have  binding  force.  Notes  are  usually 
unsigned  r^sum^s  of  diplomatic  conversations. 
Memoranda  are  sometimes  handed  by  one  dip- 
lomat to  another  as  showing  points  which  they 
wish  to  make  in  a  manner  somewhat  more  defi- 
nite than  might  be  the  case  from  an  ordinary 
interview.  Declarations  are  usually  formal 
and  signed  statements  of  principles  which 
states  intend  to  oViserve  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  as  in  the  first  article  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Paris  of  1856,  "privateering  is  and 
remains  abolished."  This  differs  from  sucli  a 
document  as  a  declaration  of  war  which  is  a 
formal  statement  of  the  purpose  of  one  state 
to  resort  to  force  to  attain  certain  ends,  u.su- 
ally  also  giving  reasons  in  justification  of  its 
action. 

The  making  of  a  treaty  is  a  solemn  interna- 
tional act;  and  wiien  concluded  tiie  treaty  is 
according  to  its  terms  binding  upon  the  signa- 
tories. The  less  formal  documents,  notes, 
memoranda,  etc.,  vary  in  force  according  as 
they  receive  subsequent  assent  from  the  treaty 
making  authority  within  the  state  or  are  gen- 
erally observed. 

Making  Treaties. — According  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  President 
"Shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  con- 
cur" (Art.  II,  sec.  ii,  U  2).  Treaties  thus 
made  "shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land" 
(Art.  VI,  H  2).  The  word  "treaty"  as  here 
used  refers  to  the  various  forms  of  interna- 
tional agroementfl  which  re<|uire  ratification  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  not  yet  determined  what 
may  be  the  force  of  "identic  notes"  such  as 
were  exchanged  by  Amba.ssador  Takabira  on 
behalf  of  the  .Japanese  flmernment  and  Secre- 
tary Hoot  on  belialf  of  tlie  rniti-d  States  (!ov- 
ernment  on  November  30,  190S  («rr  .Tapan, 
I)iPF,OMATir  Uei.ation.s  with  I.  These  notes 
define  tlie  policy  of  the  two  Governments  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  in  regard  to  the  development 
of  commerce,  the  mainteiumce  of  (he  xlnlus 
r/uo  and  the  defense  of  tin*  principle  of  ecpial 
commercial  opportunity  in  China,  the  recipro- 
cal respect  for  one  another's  possessions,  and 
the  support  "by  all  pacific  ineana  at  their  dis- 


tiie  United  States  without  the  consent  of  the 
state. 

Senate. — While  in  some  states  the  act  of 
the  duly  authorized  agent  in  negotiating  a 
treaty  may  be  considered  as  binding  upon 
the  state,  this  is  not  the  case  as  regards  the 
United  States,  which  can  enter  into  no  treaty 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 
and  the  Senate  may  reject,  fail  to  act  upon 
or  may  amend  a  draft  of  a  treaty  which  has 
been  submitted  to  it  for  ratification.  Crandall 
says:  "Not  usually  consulted  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  negotiations,  the  Senate  has  freely  ex- 
ercised its  coiirdinate  authority  in  treaty  mak- 
ing l)v  means  of  amendments." 

Preliminary  Agreements. — Many  internation- 
al agreements  are  made  by  the  executive,  pend- 
ing the  settlement  of  a  difficulty  by  a  more 
formal  method.  Such  agreements  may  be  pre- 
liminary to  peace  in  time  of  war,  like  the  peace 
protocol  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
August  12,  ISDS,  the  modi  rirou/i  concerning 
tiie  Newfoundland  fisheries  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Taking  Effect. — Unless  otherwise  provided  in 
a  treaty,  it  is  generally  held  that  a  treaty 
when  ratified  becomes  operative  as  between 
tlie  sovereigns  from  the  date  of  signature,  but 
so  far  as  individual  riglits  arc  concerned  from 
the  date  of  exchange  of  ratification  and  proc- 
lamation (Dooley  vs.  LTnited  States,  182  U. 
S.  222.    lilOl  ). 

Interpretation. — Treaties  should  receive  rea- 
sonable interpretation.  In  case  of  doubt  the 
f()llowing   rules   have   been  generally   acce]>ted: 

(li  When  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  Interpretation 
of  tlie  words  of  a  treaty  :  (ii)  the  words  an-  to  lie 
Intcrproted  In  their  usual  sense,  unless  this  In- 
Vfdvcs  an  nlisurdit.v  or  Is  inconipntll>l(>  with  the 
Rt-ni'ml  princlpli's  o'f  the  troaty  ;  (bi  words  luivtnR 
more  than  one  meaning  are  Interpreted  In  the 
nifire  prncral  sense,  rath<>r  than  the  torhnlral 
sense,  unless  clearly  used  In  the  technlrnl  sense; 
(CI  words  are  to  be  Interpreted  as  understood  at 
the  time  of  the  iiecotlatlon  of  the  treaty  and 
favoralily   to   tlie  partv   asstuning  an   obllgjitlon. 

I2l  When  there  Is  doubt  as  to  the  Interpretation 
of  the  provisions  of  a  treaty:  tat  that  which  |8 
sperlflcally  st.'ited  prevails  against  the  more  gen- 
ornl  ;  (hi  provisions  operating  uiiefpially  may  be 
strictly  cjinstrued  by  the  party  sulTiTlng  the  great- 
er burden:  ».'!(  single  iirovlslons  should  lie  inter- 
preted  witli    riference   til   the  wliole    treaty. 

(3)    In      cose      of     conflict      between      different 
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treaties:  (a)  if  botwei'U  treiities  to  wliieh  tlie 
same  states  are  parties,  the  later  treaty  is  biud- 
iug  ;  U>'  if  between  earlier  aud  later  treaties  to 
whleh  the  same  states  are  not  parties,  the  earlier 
treaty   is   biuilinsj;. 

Most  Favored  Nation. — Reciprocity  treaties 
are  sueli  as  involve  an  exchange  of  privileges 
as  in  nuitual  reduction  of  customs  duties. 
Such  treaties  arc  in  the  nature  of  a  bargain 
formally  entered  into  by  states.  The  United 
States  has  maintained  that  reciprocity  treaties 
imply  equivalent  compensation  satisfactory  to 
the  states  concerned;  and  that  other  states 
having  in  their  treaties  with  the  United 
States  the  "most  favored  nation"  clause,  have 
no  right  to  claim  the  privileges  granted  under 
reciprocity  treaties  except  "on  their  ability  to 
otler  an  equivalent  compensation,"  As  was 
said    by    the    United    States   Supreme    Court: 

Our  construction  is  that  the  most  favored  na- 
tion clause  of  the  treaty  with  Denmark  does  not 
bind  the  United  States  to  extend  to  that  country, 
without  compensation,  privileges  which  they  have 
conceded  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  exchange  for 
valuable  concessions  (Bertram  et  al.  vs.  Kobert- 
son,  122  L'.  S.  116}. 

The  "most  favored  nation  clause"  which  oc- 
curs in  many  treaties  does  not,  as  a  treaty  of 
reciprocity,  aim  to  establish  a  specific  relation- 
ship between  two  states,  but  aims  to  gain,  so 
far  as  possible  for  the  state  having  such  a 
clause  in  a  treaty,  advantages  conferred  upon 
other  states.  The  first  treaty  concluded  by 
the  United  States,  that  with  France  of  Feb- 
ruary G,  177S,  in  Articles  III  and  IV  contains 
corresponding  provisions  granting  each  to  the 
other  the  "most  favored  nation"  treatment  as 
follows : 

The  subjects,  people  and  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States,  and  each  of  them,  shall  not  pay  in 
the  ports,  havens,  roads,  the  dominion  of  His 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  in  Europe,  any  other  or 
greater  duties  or  imports,  or  what  nature  soever 
they  may  be,  or  by  what  name  soever  called,  than 
those  which  the  m'ost  favored  nations  are,  or  shall 
be,   obliged  to   pay. 

"Most  favored  nation"  clauses  in  United 
States  treaties  vary  in  form  but  it  has  been 
announced  by  Dr.  Moore  that: 

The  object  sought  In  all  the  varying  forms  of 
expression  is  equality  of  international  treatment, 
protection  against  the  wilful  preference  of  the 
commercial  Interests  of  one  nation  over  another. 
I'.ut  the  allowance  of  the  same  privileges,  and  the 
same  sacrifice  of  revenue  duties,  to  a  nation 
which  makes  no  compensation,  that  had  been  con- 
ceded to  another  nation  for  an  adequate  compen- 
sation. Instead  of  maintaining,  destroys  that  equal- 
ity of  market  privileges  which  the  'most  favored 
nation'  clause  was  intended  to  secure.  It  concedes 
for  nothing  to  one  friendly  nation  what  the  other 
gets  only  for  a  price.  It'  would  thus  become  the 
source  of  International  inequality  and  provoke  in- 
ternational   hostility. 

See  Annexation,  Diplomatic  Principles 
OF;  Arbitration  and  Peace;  Boundaries  of 
THE  U.  S.,  Exterior:  Capitulations,  Tltik- 
ish;  Commercial  Policy  and  Relations  of 
the  United  States;  Diplomatic  Correspond- 
ence;    Hague    Conferences;    International 

CONFERENCT.S ;     INTERNATIONAL    LaW,    PRIVATE: 

Modus  Vr'endi  :  Negotiations  of  Treaties  by 


THE  United  Stati>j;  Pan  Amfjiican  Con- 
liUEssEs;  Peace,  Conclusion  of;  Ratifica- 
tion OF  Truxties  nv  the  Umtw)  States; 
Sovereignty,  Theory  of;  Territory  in  Inter- 
national Law;  diplomatic  relations  with  coun- 
trit's  by  name. 
References:    C.    II.    Butler, 


Power   of    the    U.   S. 


Treaty    Making 


(1902 
Treaty  Power   (1908)  ;   J.  B. 
Int.    Law    (1906),    V,    278; 
Treaties,     Their     Making     and 
(1904);   bibliography  in  A.  B. 
(1908),  §  184.  G, 


;    R.    T.    Devlin, 

Moore,  Digest  of 

S.    B.    Crandall, 

Enforcement, 

Hart,  Manual 

G.  Wilson. 


TREE   CLAIMS    TO    PUBLIC    LANDS.      In 

order  to  encourage  the  ail'orcstation  of  the 
western  plains  Congress  offered  land  to  persons 
who  would  cultivate  it  in  timber.  The  act 
of  Mar.  3,  1873,  as  amended,  provided  that 
from  40  to  160  acres  might  be  granted  to  per- 
sons who  would  devote  from  2J  to  10  acres  to 
timber  for  eiglit  years.  The  terms  of  culti- 
vation were  strictly  defined.  Final  proof  at 
the  end  of  eight  years  should  show  at  least 
2700  trees  planted  to  each  of  the  ten  acres,  and 
at  least  675  living  trees  to  the  acre.  As 
residence  was  not  required,  land  could  be  taken 
up  under  this  law  as  well  as  bj'  homestead 
entry.  Lack  of  water  caused  the  failure  of  the 
measure,  but  it  was  early  found  to  be  subject 
to  great  abuse.  Compliance  with  the  condi- 
tions was  rare,  and  the  law  was  commonly 
used  as  a  means  of  holding  up  a  tract  of  land 
for  eight  years,  during  which  time  a  relinquish- 
ment might  be  sold  to  a  bona  fide  settler.  The 
law  was  repealed  Mar.  3,  1891,  but  the  terms 
for  existing  entries  were  lightened,  and  a  casli 
commutation  allowed  after  four  years.  There 
were  290,278  original  entries  under  this  act, 
covering  43,606,344  acres.  The  65,263  final 
entries  to  June  30,  1912,  covered  9,855,944 
acres;  the  7,105  commuted  covered  1,010,305 
acres.  See  Homesteads  on  Public  Lands; 
Land  Grants;  Public  Lands  and  Public 
Land  Policy,  References:  T.  Donaldson,  Pub- 
lic Domain  (1884),  360-6'2,  1047-88,  1285- 
89.  P.  J.  T. 

TRENT  AFFAIR.  During  the  American 
Civil  \Yar  on  November  8,  1861,  Captain 
Wilkes  in  an  American  man-of-war  overtook 
the  British  mail  steamer  Trent  .sailing  between 
two  neutral  ports.  Captain  \\ilkes  took  from 
the  Trent  two  Confederate  commissioners, 
Mason  and  Slidell,  and  their  secretaries,  and 
then  allowed  the  T7-ent  to  proceed  to  England. 
The  British  authorities  demanded  the  release 
of  the  Confederate  agents  and  an  apology. 
The  case  aroused  much  feeling  and  discus- 
sion. Mr.  Seward  in  his  letter  announcing  the 
release  of  the  Confederates  said,  "The  belli- 
gerent captor  has  a  right  to  prevent  the  con- 
traband officer,  soldier,  sailor,  minister,  mes- 
senger or  courier  from  proceeding  in  his  un- 
lawful voyage  and  reaching  the  destined  scene 
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TREVETT  vs.  WEEDEN— TRIALS 


of  his  injurious  service;"  and  maintained  that 
Captain  Wilkes  erred  in  not  bringing  the 
Trent  to  port  instead  of  taking  the  Confeder- 
ates from  the  vessel.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  Seward  was  acting  under  great 
pressure  upon  both  sides,  and  while  his  argu- 
ment may  have  been  serviceable  from  a  diplo- 
matic point  of  view,  it  has  not  been  regarded 
as  in  all  respects  in  accord  with  international 
law.     See  Confederate   States  of  Amebica; 

CONTR^MJAXD;    GBEAT   BbITAIX,   DIPLOMATIC   Re- 

i.ATio.v  With;  Neutral  Tr^vde,  Principles  of. 
References:  T.  LeG.  Harris,  Trent  Affair 
(189G)  ;  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law 
(190G),  VII,  768-779;  W.  E.  Hall,  Int.  Laic 
( 1909 ) ,  G82.  G.  G.  W. 

TREVETT  vs.  WEEDEN.  This  case  arose 
in  Rhode  Island  in  17SG,  out  of  certain  acts 
of  the  commonwealth  legislature,  emitting 
paper  currency  and  denouncing  penalties 
against  anyone  refusing  the  same  at  face  value 
in  exchange  for  commodities.  Defendant  fell 
under  condemnation  of  the  acts  for  refusing 
a  tender  of  said  issue  for  some  meat.  The  case 
came  on  for  trial  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  last  of  these  acts,  which  provided 
tliat  tiie  court  should  "proceed  .  .  .  witlunit 
any  jury,  by  a  majority  of  the  judges  present, 
according  to  the  laws  of  the  land."  Defendant's 
attorney,  Varnum,  relietl  upon  showing  tliat 
this  provision  was  void  as  transgressing  the  co- 
lonial charter,  which  accorded  the  inhabitants 
of  Rhode  Island  all  ''liberties  ...  of  free 
and  natural  subjects  ...  as  if  they  were 
born  witiiin  the  realm  of  England."  This  pro- 
vision, N'arnum  contended,  estal)lished  trial  by 
jury  in  Rhode  Island  upon  an  indefeasible  basis, 
inasmuch  as  the  colonial  charter  wa.s  now  the 
constitution  of  the  state  wiiich,  in  the  langiuigc 
of  Vattel,  the  legislature  could  not  alter  "with- 
out destroying  the  ba.sis  of  tl)eir  existence." 
Rut  Varruun  also  argued  tiiat  tlie  statute  was 
"repugnant,"  ordaining  trial  without  jury  and 
yet  "according  to  the  laws  of  the  land."  which, 
he  contended,  made  the  jurors  judges  of  tlie 
facts  and  the  court  judges  of  the  law.  "This 
act  thfTcfore,"  he  deduced,  "is  imimssiljle  to 
be  executed,"  'wherefore  the  common  law  con- 
trols it  and  adjudges  it  to  be  void.'  The  judg- 
ment of  the  court  was  "that  the  inforniatioii 
was  not  cognizable  before  them,"  and  undoulit- 
edly,  as  Coxe  remarks,  it  "plainly  repudiated 
and  rep<'llr'(l  the  challenged  statut*',"  but  exact- 
ly upon  which  of  the  two  grounds  urged  by  de- 
fendant's attorney  is  not  entirely  clear.  Ac- 
cording to  the  contemporaneous  account  in  tlie 
Providence  (lazcttr,  .Judge  Howell  thouglit 
that  the  statute  was  "repugnant  and  unconsti- 
tutional." .ludge  Devol  wnn  like-minded,  .Indge 
Tillinghaxt  dwelt  upon  "the  striking  re])ug- 
nancy  of  the  expressions  of  the  act,"  .Tudge 
Hazard  and  the  Cliief  .lu.Hticr  voted  ngainst 
taking  cognizance  without  indicating  any  (ijiin- 
ion.      Shortly    afterward    the    judges,    having 
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been  cited  before  the  Assembly  to  assign  the 
reasons  for  their  judgment  the  tendency  of 
which,  it  was  declared,  was  "to  abolish  legis- 
lative authority,"  again  expressed  themselves 
ambiguously.  Subsequently,  three  of  them 
failed  of  reappointment.  Trevett  vs.  Weeden 
was  popularly  regarded  as  a  true  constitu- 
tional decision  and  was  so  treated  in  the  Fed- 
eral Convention  where  it  had  manifest  influence 
in  several  directions.  See  Courts  and  Un- 
constitutional Legislation.  References:  J. 
B.  Thayer,  Cases  on  Constitutional  Law  (1894- 
5),  I,  73-78;  B.  Coxe,  Judicial  I'ow>€r  and  Un- 
B,  McMaster,  Hist,  of  tlw  People  of  the  U.  S. 
constitutional  Legislation  (189.3),  234-248;  J. 
(1883),  I,  337-339.  E.  S.  Corwin. 

TRIAL  BY  JURY.  See  Jury,  Petit; 
Trials. 

TRIALS.  A  trial  in  a  legal  sense  is  the 
hearing  and  determination  by  a  judicial  tribu- 
nal of  the  questions  of  law  and  fact  submitted 
to  it  in  a  case  instituted  before  it,  which  hear- 
ing and  determination  are  in  accordance  with 
authorized  procedure  and  the  law  of  the  land. 
Tiie  tribunal  must  be  one  constituted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law  and  vested  witii  judicial 
authority,  proceeding  at  an  authorized  place 
and  time  to  exercise  its  functions.  The  case 
nuist  be  one  of  which  iiie  tribunal  has  jurisdic- 
tion both  as  to  the  subject  matter  and  the  par- 
ties {see  Jurisdiction).  The  usual  incidents 
of  a  trial  are  that  it  be  public,  that  the  parties 
have  the  opportunity  to  be  represented  by  coun- 
sel and  to  be  heard  on  every  question  submitted 
for  determination,  that  they  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  introduce  evidence  on  issues  of  facr, 
tliat  if  the  trial  be  to  a  jury  the  judge  oi- 
judges  shall  decide  questions  of  law  relating  to 
the  admissibility  of  evidence  and  instruct  the 
jury  as  to  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  the 
determination  of  the  issues  of  fact  under  tlie 
evidence,  and  that  the  jury  return  a  verdict 
on  tlie  issues  of  fact  {sec  .TuRV,  Petit),  and, 
(inally,  in  any  ca.sc,  that  the  judge  or  judges 
shall  render  a  decision  determining  the  case  as 
submitted,  subject  to  any  review  on  appeal 
which  may  be  jirovidcd  for  bj-  law.  A  court 
of  original  jurisdiction  for  the  hearing  and 
determination  of  cases  first  instituted  in  such 
court  is  usually  composed  of  only  one  judge, 
who,  with  the  assistance  of  other  necessary  oflTi- 
cers,  and  a  jury  when  necessary,  proceeds  to 
hear  and  determine  the  case.  A  court  of  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  is  usually  composed  of 
three  or  more  judges  authorized  to  review  a 
cas<'  on  an  appeal  or  writ  of  error  from  the 
decision  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction. 
I'nder  the  judicial  systems  of  some  of  the 
stales,  as  under  the  system  of  the  United  States 
{sec  Courts,  Federal)  there  are  intermediate 
courts  of  appeal  from  which  further  appeals 
may  be  taken  under  some  circumstances  to  the 
highest  appellate  court. 


TRIBUTARY  STATES— TRUANCY 


There  are  specific  constitutioiml  provisions 
as  to  the  luetliod  of  trial  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions such  as  that  the  trial  must  be  public 
ami  speedy  and  as  to  issues  of  fact  by  a  jury; 
and  that  the  accused  be  confronted  with  tlie 
witnesses  against  him,  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor  and  have 
tile  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense  (Const., 
Sixth  Amendment).  A  speedy  trial  is,  it  ap- 
pears, one  that  is  brought  on  without  unreason- 
able delay  for  preparation;  and  a  public  trial 
is  not  necessarily  one  to  which  every  person 
may  obtain  admission  but  one  sufficiently  free 
and  open  to  allow  the  friends  of  the  accused 
and  others  to  watch  the  proceedings. 

See  CouNSEi.,  Right  to;  Jury,  Grand; 
Ji'RY.  Petit;  Law,  Criminal;  Witnesses. 

References:  People  vs  Kerrigan,  73  Cat.  222; 
Ej:  parte  Stanley,  4  \ei\  113;  T.  M.  Cooley, 
Constitutional  Linvitatio7is   (7th  ed.,  1903). 

EiiLiN  McClain. 

TRIBUTARY  STATES.  Although  strictly 
speaking,  a  state  must  have  sovereignty  and 
must  be  independent  to  have  status  in  inter- 
national law,  some  political  unities  which  are 
dependent  on  other  unities  are  called  states. 
The  old  idea  of  a  tributary  state  was  that  it 
should  pay  tribute  to  the  over  state.  The  pay- 
ment of  tribute  is  still  a  condition  in  the  re- 
lations of  some  of  the  so-called  states  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  term,  "tributary  states," 
is,  however,  used  in  a  loose  sense  to  indicate 
any  political  community  which  may  have  been 
a  state  in  the  full  sense  at  some  time  and 
which  without  losing  its  identity  in  the  con- 
trol of  internal  affairs  is  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  another  state  as  regards  for- 
eign aflfairs.  The  term  "tributary  state"  is 
also  used  to  describe  political  unities  which 
have  been  granted  a  considerable  degree  of  in- 
dependence by  the  state  within  which  they  may 
be.  Such  states  are  sometimes  called  semi- 
sovereign.  See  Barbary  Powers,  Diplomatic 
Relations  with;  Dependent  States;  Sov- 
ereignty, Theory  of  ;  Suzerainty.  Reference.s: 
W.  E.  Hall,  Foreign  Poicers  of  the  British 
Crmvn  (1895)  ;  J.  B.  Moore,  Int.  Arbitrations 
(1898),  V,  5046.  G.  G.  W. 

TROLLEY  LINES.  Surface  railway  lines 
operated  by  electricity  are  frequently  referred 
to  in  ordinary  conversation  as  "trolley  lines." 
The  phrase  originated  from  one  of  the  strik- 
ing phenomena  of  electric  car  operation  with  an 
overhead  power  distribution  system.  The  trol- 
ley pole  running  on  the  wire,  suspended  over- 
head in  the  middle  of  the  track,  caught  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  and  became  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  by  which  cars  operated 
by  electricity  were  known.  The  name  "trolley", 
which  technically  refers  to  the  pole  and  the 
small  wheel  on  the  end  of  it  running  upon  the 
trolley  wire,  become  the  popular  phrase  to 
indicate  a  surface  car  propelled  by  electricity 


ami  securing  its  power  from  an  overhead  wire. 
See     liNTEBUKBAN     LlNES;     RAILROADS,     STlUiET. 

T.  C,  Jb. 

TRUANCY.  Definition.— A  truant  is  defined 
as  "a  child  who  stays  away  from  school  with- 
out leave."  With  the  enactment  of  compulsory 
education  laws,  retpiirin^  usually  that  all 
normal  children  between  the  ages  of  7  ami  14 
shall  attend  school  regularly  during  the  school 
year,  the  definition  of  truancy  has  been  en- 
larged to  include  not  only  children  who  absent 
themselves  from  school  of  their  own  volition, 
but  also  those  who  arc  kept  out  of  school  by 
tlieir  parents.  Truancy  now  means  absence 
from  school  of  all  who  are  legally  required  to 
be  sent  to  school. 

In  some  communities  the  efficacy  of  compul- 
sory school  laws  is  impaired  by  lack  of  suffi- 
cient school  facilities — as  in  New  York  City 
where  many  children  can  be  accommodated  only 
half  time,  and  in  many  rural  districts  where 
the  school  term  attendance  is  only  three  or 
four  months  during  the  year. 

Compulsory  Attendance. — In  1870  compul- 
sory education  laws  applied  to  the  children 
of  three  states  included  three  per  cent  of  the 
existing  child  population  of  the  United  States; 
in  1905  compulsory  education  laws  applied  to 
the  children  of  35  states  included  73  per  cent 
of  the  child  population. 

In  190G  the  Commissioner  of  Education  re- 
ported compulsory  school  laws  in  35  states  as 
follows : 


State 


Arizona    

California    

Colorado     

Connecticut    

Delaware    

District    of   Colum- 
bia     

Idaho    

Illinois   

Indiana     

Iowa    

Kansas    

Maryland 

Massachusetts    

Michigan    

Minnesota    

Missouri    

Montana    

Nebraska    

Nevada    

New    Hampshire   -- 

New  Jersey  

New    Mexico    

New  York    

North   Carolina  -— 

North  Dakota 

Ohio  

Oklahoma    

Oregon   

Pennsylvania  

Rhode    Island   

South  Dakota  

T'tah    

Vermont    

Washington    

West    Virginia    

Wisconsin    

Wyoming    


Age 


8  to  14 
8  to  14 
8  to  16 
7  to  16 

7  to  14 

8  to  12 
8  to  16 
7  to  16 
7  to  14 

7  to  14 

8  to  15 
7  to  14 
7  to  14 

7  to  15 

8  to  16 
8  to  14 
8  to  14 

7  to  15 

8  to  14 
8  to  14 
7  to  14 

7  to  14 

8  to  16 
8  to  14 
8  to  14 
8  to  14 

8  to  16 

9  to  14 
8  to  16 

7  to  15 

8  to  14 
8  to  16 
8  to  15 
8  to  15 
8  to  14 
7  to  14 
7  to  14 


Annual    Period 


24  weeks 
Full  term 
Full  term 
Full  term 
20  weeks 

Full  term 

Full  term 

At  least  110  days 

Full  term 

16  weeks 

Full  terra 

8  weeks 

Full  term 

Full  terra 

Full  term 

At  least  I  terra 

At  least  16  weeks 

At  least  12  weeks 

16  weeks 

Full  term 

Full  term 

3  months 

Full  term 

16  weeks 

Full  term 

Full  term 

3  months 

Full  term 

Full  term 

Full  terra 

Full  term 

20  weeks 

Full  term 

I'ull  terra 

20  weeks 

Full  terra 

6  months 


(n)  In  Delaware.  Pennsylvania  and  South  Da- 
kota the  time  of  attendance  may  be  reduced  by  the 
school   board. 
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TRUANCY 


Xo  compulsory  e<hication  laws  existed  in 
1905  in  eleven  states,  viz.:  Maryland,  Virginia, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana  and 
Texas. 

Relation  to  Child  Labor. — 'When  the  first 
compulsory  education  law  was  enacted  and 
when  the  truant  officer  started  out  to  find  the 
children  who  were  missing  from  the  school- 
room he  discovered  many  of  them  in  the  fac- 
tories, and  was  impressed  with  the  necessity 
for  keeping  the  children  out  of  factories.  An 
active  propaganda  for  child  labor  (see)  legis- 
lation has  been  in  operation  since  1904.  A 
leading  object  of  child  labor  legislation  is  to 
secure  educational  privileges  for  the  children. 
When  the  factory  inspector  began  to  compel 
the  removal  of  children  from  workshops  he  was 
immediately  impressed  with  the  necessity  for 
getting   them   into   school. 

When  the  Illinois  state  legislature  sought  to 
determine  the  condition  under  which  cliildren 
should  be  allowed  to  labor  they  were  logically 
driven  to  require  a  "school  and  age  certificate," 
to  determine  on  the  one  hand  whether  tiie  chihl 
had  reached  the  prescribed  age  at  wiiicli  lie 
might  be  properly  set  to  work,  and  on  the  other 
hand  whether  he  had  secured  the  rudiments  of 
sciiool  instruction  which  would  make  the  min- 
imum requirements  for  ordinary  life. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  truancy  are  to  be 
sougiit:  (1)  in  the  child,  sometimes  because 
he  is  incorrigible  and  rebels  against  the  work 
and  discipline  of  school,  more  often  because  of 
mental  or  pliysical  defects  which  result  in  dis- 
couragement and  dislike  of  school;  (2)  in  the 
parent,  who  tlirougli  ignorance.  cupi<lity,  in- 
difference, or  poverty  fails  to  realize  tiie  ne- 
cessity for  keeping  the  cliild  in  scliool;  (3)  in 
the  employer,  who  desires  the  cheapness,  the 
deftness  and  the  helplessness  of  the  child  as  a 
means  of  minimizing  the  cost  of  production; 
(4)  in  the  community,  which  fails  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  child  by  proper 
legislation,  efficient  truant  officers,  suitable 
clothing  and   proper  parental   schools. 

Prevention. — The  preventiim  of  truancy  is 
undertaken  by  various  means.  (1)  By  a 
medical  and  physiological  examination  which 
(liscovers   mental   and   physical   handicaps   and 


tries  by  remedial  treatment  to  remove  such 
disabilities;  many  children  become  truants  be- 
cause of  deafness,  visual  defects,  adenoid 
growths,  or  other  physical  infirmities  which 
may  readily  be  corrected.  (2)  By  placing  incor- 
rigible truants  in  parental  schools,  or  special 
public  schools  for  special  training.  (3)  By 
increasing  the  adaptation  of  the  school  to 
the  needs  and  interest  of  the  child;  this  is 
accomplished  by  introducing  improved  methods 
of  instruction,  manual  training,  vacation 
schools,  wholesome  recreation,  etc.  "The  cliild 
will  do  right  if  it  has  right  conditions.  Riglit 
conditions  demand  that  there  shall  be  sym- 
pathy and  thorough  understanding  of  the  child 
and  its  home  surroundings;  faith,  firmness 
which  expects  and  tolerates  nothing  more  tiian 
the  child's  best,  plenty  of  good  work  and  good 
play  which  means  a  workshop  and  a  play- 
ground. .  .  .  The  immediate  accomplish- 
ment of  the  teacher  is  to  create  a  school-life 
Fo  wholesome  and  joyous  in  spirit  that  every 
child  will  necessarily  respond  to  its  inlluence. 
.  .  .  Where  such  an  environment  exists  it  is 
impossible  for  truancy  to  exist."  (4)  Increas- 
ing the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  parts  of 
the  parents  is  accomplished  on  one  hand  by 
admonitions,  fines,  etc.,  and,  on  the  other  by 
the  sympathetic  influence  of  friendly  prol)ati(m 
officers,  or  other  social  workers.  (5)  Extend- 
ing to  needy  widows,  or  other  impoverished 
parents  such  assistance  as  will  enable  them 
to  furnish  suitable  care,  food  and  clothing  to 
enable  the  children  to  do  their  school  work 
cfliciently    (sec  Poverty  ani>  Poor  Kki.ief). 

Statistics. — The  statistics  of  truancy  are  un- 
reliable for  lack  of  standardization.  They  are 
sometimes  based  on  the  enrollment  of  pupils, 
and  sometimes  upon  the  attendance.  The  ap- 
parent ratio  of  truancy  is  reduced  by  dro])ping 
from  the  rolls  every  child  who  is  absent  for 
three  or  more  days. 

Tliis  table  shows  that  in  only  one  of  the  10 
cities  named  does  the  attendance  during  tlirec 
fourths  of  the  year  reach  75  per  cent  of  the 
children.  These  facts  indiea'te  the  necessity 
for  vigorous  efforts  to  seinire  a  more  constant 
attendance   on   the   part   of   the   children. 

See  C'hii.dukn,  Dependent,  Prntic  C.\ue  of; 

DhrrENTION    IICMES;     EDUCATION,    COMPUI.SOKV; 
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»CUOOLS,    I.NUUSTUIAL;     ScUOOLS,    PUBLIC,    Si'S- 
t'EM    AM)    PkOUJLKMS. 

References:  J.  D.  Sullivan,  Summary  of 
Compul^ury  Attcmkincc  and  Vliild  Labor  Lairs 
(1907);  U.  S.  I'omiuissioner  of  Education, 
"Compulsory  Atteiuianco  Laws  of  the  U.  S." 
in  Annual  h'vpurt,  188S-18S!),  I,  470-531, 
"Compulsory  School  Attendance"  in  ibid, 
18J)4-1S;)5,  I,  1118-1121,  "Summary  of  Laws 
Relating  to  Compulsory  Education  and  Child 
Labor"'  in  fbid,  18UU-1'J00,  1,  85-220,  II,  2596- 
2t)02,  "Compulsory  Attendance  anil  Child  La- 
bor Laws"  in  ibid,  1904,  2209-2270  (1905), 
185-192,  "Compulsory  School  Attendance"  in 
ibid,  1900,  1203-1290;  J.  P.  Haney,  "Manual 
Training  as  a  Preventive  of  Truancy"  in  Edu- 
cation, XXVII  (June,  1907),  634-641;  E,  P. 
Scaver,  "Care  of  Truants  and  Incorrigi- 
blcs"  in  Educational  Review,  VII  (May,  1894), 
423-438 ;  G.  R.  Taylor,  "Chicago  Conference  of 
Truancy,  Causes  and  Prevention"  in  Charities, 
XVII  (Dec.  22,  1906),  536-542;  L.  P.  Ayres, 
"Irregular  Attendance:  a  Cause  of  Retarda- 
tion" in  Psyehological  Clinic,  III  (Mar.  15, 
1909),  1-8;  B.  Hall,  "Truancy,  a  Few  Causes 
and  a  Few  Cures"  in  National  Education  Asso., 
Proceedings,  1909,  217-233;  W.  L.  Bodine, 
"Prosecution  of  Pa'-ents  of  Truant  Children" 
in  Juicnilc  Court  Record  (Aug.,  1904),  10, 
"Compulsory  Education  Department  of  the 
Chicago  Public  Schools"  in  ibid  (Oct.,  1906), 
24-26.  Hastings  H.  Hart. 

TRUST  COMPANIES.  The  trust  company 
had  its  origin  in  tlie  establishment  of  com- 
panies to  execute  individual  and  corporate 
trusts:  in  other  words  to  act  as  a  chartered 
trustee.  The  first  corporaton  chartered  to 
exercise  fiduciary  powers  was  recognized  in 
New  York  in  1822.  For  many  years  trust 
companies  confined  themselves  to  the  limited 
responsibilities  referred  to,  but  in  the  sixties 
and  seventies  they  began  to  enlarge  their  func- 
tions, particularly  in  tlie  field  of  banking.  In 
some  states  indeed  trust  companies  are  little 
else  than  banking  institutions.  In  the  execu- 
tion of  indivdual  trusts  the  trust  company 
acts  as  executor  and  administrator  of  estates 
of  decedents,  cares  for  property  of  wards  and 
minors,  may  act  as  receiver  for  an  insolvent 
business,  and  often  is  made  a  depository  for 
funds  under  court  adjudication ;  in  fact  it 
performs  any  of  the  varied  duties  imposed 
upon    an    individual   trustee. 

In  the  execution  of  corporate  trusts  its  oper- 
ations extend  over  a  wider  scope.  It  holds  cor- 
porate mortgages;  acts  as  a  representative  of 
bondholders,  taking  charge  of  sinking  funds, 
if  such  are  required  in  the  issue  of  bonds; 
serves  as  a  registration  agent  of  corporations 
in  authenticating  certificates  of  stocks  or 
bonds;  pays  out  dividend  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  securities:  acts  as  transfer  agent  of 
certificates  of  securities;  often  manages  under- 
writing plans;   and,  in  case  of  reorganization 


of  a  corporation,  appears  as  repiescntative  of 
the  various  classes  of  security  holders.  The 
exercise  of  these  functions  has  introduced  much 
stability  into  corporate  enterprise.  Not  only 
do  these  institutions  furnisli  an  agency  for 
providing  capital,  but  they  give  confidence  in 
the  genuineness  of  certificates  of  securities 
which  play  so  large  a  part  in  modern  invest- 
ment, and  oiler  the  holders  protection  and  rep- 
resentation which  a  single  individual  often 
could  not  exercise  elfectively  save  at  great  ex- 
pense. 

In  the  evolution  of  the  trust  company  into 
its  present  form  an  early  step  was  the  accept- 
ance of  individual  time  deposits,  on  which  in- 
terest was  paid.  This  practice  was  a  public 
convenience,  inasmuch  as  national  banks  did 
not  seek  for  time  and  interest-bearing  deposits. 


The 


of  investment,  not  being  restri(t<'d 


as  in  the  case  of  a  national  bank,  made  it 
possible  for  trust  companies  to  enlarge  their 
operations  over  fields  in  which  banking  insti- 
tutions incorporated  under  federal  charters 
could  not  compete.  The  business  became  most 
profitable,  and  as  a  consequence  many  national 
banks  during  the  past  ten  years  have  been  con- 
verted into  trust  companies. 

See  Baxkixg  Methods;  Banks  and  Bank- 
ing, State;  Safe  Deposit  Companies. 

References:  F.  B.  Kirkbride  and  J.  E.  Ster- 
rett.  Modern  Trust  Company  ( 1905 )  ;  G.  Cator, 
T}-u^t  Companies  in  the  U.  S.  (1902);  U.  S. 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
"Trust  Companies  of  the  U.  S."  in  Annual  of 
Statistics.  Davis  R.  Dewey. 

TRUSTEES  AND  REGENTS  OF  STATE 
EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS.  The  gov- 
erning body  of  state  educational  institutions 
is  usually  called  a  board  of  trustees  or  a  board 
of  regents.  The  former  term  is  used  for  boards 
of  31  state  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
latter  for  21.  Other  names  used  are  board  of 
control  in  2  states,  state  board  of  education 
for  9  institutions,  board  of  supervisors  (La.), 
board  of  curators  (Mo.),  regents  of  education 
(3  institutions  in  S.  D. ),  board  of  visitors 
(Va. ),  and  state  board  of  agriculture  for  2 
institutions.  The  normal  schools  and  special 
schools  are  commonly  governed  by  boards  of 
trustees. 

The  number  of  members  composing  these 
boards  vary  from  5  in  7  states,  to  23  in  Cali- 
fornia, 32  in  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
82  for  the  L^niversity  of  North  Carolina.  In 
many  states  certain  state  officers  are  members 
ex  officio.  The  majority  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  state  senate : 
5  states  elect  the  boards  of  regents  at  general 
election,  and  4  elect  by  the  legislatures.  Cer-  • 
tain  boards  in  iMaryland,  Delaware,  Pennsyl- 
vania, New  York,  and  Connecticut  have  com- 
plex membership. 

In  South  Dakota,  IMontana,  Iowa,  Mississ- 
ippi,   Oklahoma,    Florida,    Kansas,    and    West 
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Virginia  (one  for  finance  and  one  for  educa- 
tional policy),  one  central  board  has  general 
supervision  and  control  of  all  state  liigher  edu- 
cational institutions,  and  in  several  cases 
special  and  charitable  schools   also. 

As  a  rule  the  members  of  these  boards  receive 
no  salary  other  than  a  small  per  diem  pay- 
ment and  travelling  expenses,  the  office  being 
looked  upon  as  one  of  distinction  and  oppor- 
tunity for  public  service  and  for  this  redson 
attractive. 

The  boards  are  generally  corporate  bodies 
with  full  corporate  powers,  and  with  authority 
to  manage  all  properties  and  financial  busi- 
ness of  their  institutions,  to  make  appoint- 
ments and  removals  of  instructional  and  ad- 
ministrative officers,  and  to  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  curricula,  degrees, 
schools,  departments,  discipline,  and  special 
activities  or  trusts. 

See  Education  as  a  Function  of  Govebn- 
MENT;  Educational  Administration;  State 
Universities.  K.  C.  Babcock. 


TRUSTEES,  TOWNSHIP.  The  trustee  is  an 
olliiir  acting  in  eonuiction  with  otlier  town- 
ship officers  as  a  local  board.  Three 
trustees  may  be  named  when  they  are  required 
to  perform  the  duties  of  a  township  board. 
Again  there  may  be  trustees  for  the  school 
district,  chosen  at  the  same  time  as  other 
township  officers.  Trustees  or  managers  as  a 
board  liave  a  different  legal  meaning  from  tliat 
of  tiie  single  trustee  as  representing  the  lead- 
ing officer  in  the  township.  The  latter  may  per- 
form the  duties  described  under  the  title  of 
supervisor  as  well  as  form  part  of  the  township 
board.  He  may  be  ex  officio  trustee,  clerk,  and 
treasurer  of  the  school  township.  He  may 
also  provide  for  and  act  as  inspector  of  elec- 
tions and  perform  the  duties  of  a  township 
treasurer.  See  Selectmen  ;  Town-County 
System;  Towns  and  Townships.  References: 
G.  E.  Howard,  Local  Constitutional  History 
(1889),  I,  169,  171;  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Gov- 
emm-ent  (1906),  175,  176;  statute  laws  of  the 
central  western  states.  B.  F.  S. 
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Definition. — The  trust  may  be  delined  as 
follows:  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  owning  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  nianufiictur- 
ing,  mining  and  trading  companies,  in  exciiange 
for  which  its  own  stocks  and  bonds  are  issued, 
and  by  whose  acquisition  the  holding  company 
acquires  control  of  a  sufficient  number  of  con- 
cerns in  its  particular  line  of  business  to  ex- 
ercise a  dominating  iiifhience  upon  prices  by 
its  power  to  rt-gulate  sujjply.  This  definition 
takes  no  account  of  holding  companies  organ- 
ized to  effect  consoliihitions  of  so-caib-d  common 
carriers,  such  as  railroads,  teiegrapli  and  tele- 
phone lines,  or  of  liolding  comjjanies  for  tlie 
consolidation  of  public  service  mono|>oli('s,  such 
as  street  railway  and  ga.s  companies.  By  com- 
mon usage,  the  term  "trusts"  has  l)ecn  limited 
to  ap|ily  only  to  those  holding  com|ianics  whose 
primary  object  was  to  restrict  and,  in  .some 
cases,  largely  abolish,  competition  among  the 
c«»mpanies  wliose  securities  they  acquire  in 
the  field  of  manufacturing,  trading  and  min- 
ing. Th«'  most  important  of  these  companies, 
the  amount  of  their  ca|>italization,  and  the 
amounts  (liHtrii>uti-(|  i)y  them  in  interest  and 
dividends  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  appear  in 
the  taliji'  on  the  following  pages. 

Economics. — The  financial  liasis  of  the  trust 
was  tlie  ea|iitalization  of  the  real  or  siip])ose<l 
profilM  to  result  from  the  i-liminntion  or  re- 
Htrietion  of  competition,  understanding  by 
this  term,  the  sale  of  commodities  by  two  or 
more  indtpendent  producern  or  <lealer.s  in  the 
Bnme  market.  The  jirincipal  "economies" 
claimed    for   the  combinations   are   as    follows: 

(1)  Htea<lying  of  prio-H  liy  restricting  supjily; 

(2)  greater  facility   in  dealing  with   labor  or- 


ganizations; (.3)  lower  prices  on  materials 
purchased  in  large  quantities;  (4)  centraliza- 
tion of  offices  and  dismissal  of  unnecessary 
officials  and  employees;  (5)  saving  in  freight 
rates  by  shipping  from  the  plant  nearest  the 
consumer;  (G)  financial  advantages  in  provid- 
ing new  capital  by  the  sale  of  the  securities  of 
a  large  company,  and  in  lower  rates  of  inter- 
est on  bank  loans;  (7)  improvements  in  ma- 
chines and  processes,  and  reduction  in  costs 
through  supervision  by  a  central  organization. 

Each  of  these  "economies"  realized  by  uniting 
a  large  number  of  plants  manufacturing,  for 
example,  locomotives  or  harvesting  machinery, 
wouhl  represent  an  increase  in  the  total  profits 
of  all  the  plants  combined  into  the  trust.  The 
possibility  of  the  capitalization  of  these  profits 
of  combination  made  it  attractive  to  promoters 
and  bankers  to  buy  up  a  large  number  of 
plants,  turn  them  over  to  a  central  company, 
selling  ttie  securities  of  this  company  to  obtain 
the  money  required  to  finance  the  undertaking, 
or  purchasing  the  plants  with  securities  instead 
of  money,  and  leaving  a  larger  or  smaller 
amount  of  these  securities  in  the  hands  of  those 
instrumental   in  effecting  the  combination. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  promoter  do- 
sired  to  combine  thirty  iron  foundries  into  a 
trust.  The  average  value  of  the  plants,  when 
engaged  in  competing  with  each  other,  may  be 
$r)()(),()00.  This  figure  is  the  capitalization  of 
their  average  i-arnings — .$."»(),000  on  a  ten  per 
cent  basis.  By  combining  all  these  plants 
under  one  ownership,  competition  is  eliminat- 
ed, and  the  average  value  of  each  plant,  as  a 
result  of  the  economies  of  combination,  may  be 
increased  from  $.500,000  to  $750,000.    The  com- 
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SECURITIES  OFTSTANDINQ  AND  DIVIDENDS  OP  I'RINCIl'AL  TUUSTS 


Company 


AUis-Chalmcrs    Manufacturing    Co... 

.Amalgamated  Copper  Co.   

American  Agricultural   Chemical   Co. 

American  Beet  Sugrar  Co.  

American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Co. 

American  Can  Co.  

American  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  

American  Chicle  Co.  

American  Cotton  Oil  Co.  

American    Hide    &    Leather    Co.    — . 

American  Ice   Securities  Co.   

.American  Linseed  Co.  

American    Locomotive    Co.    

American  Malt  Corporation  

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.  . 

American    Sugar    Refining    Co.    

American  Thread   Co.    

American  Woolen  Co.   .— — 

American  Writing  Paper  Co.  

Associated  Merchants  Co.  

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  

Central  Leather  Co - 

Consolidation  Coal  Co.  

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.  


Securities 

Outstaudiug 

February    22,  1913 

Amount 

Rate 

Per 

Cent 

Dlstril.ution    in 

Divideuds  or 

Interest  in  I'iscal 

Year  Ending  in  1912 

Common  Stock 
I'roferred  Stock 
Bonds 

$26,000,000 
16,05i>,0<H) 
11,148,000 

— 

None 
None 
None 

Common  Stock 
2  Year  Notes 

153,887,900 
12,500,000 

21 
5 

3,847,198 
625,000 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

18.;!:!0.900 
27,112.7(.M) 
10,332,000 

2 
6 
5 

3.';3,220 

l,2«t9,362 

510,000 

Common  Stock 
I'referred  Stock 

15,000,000 
5,000,000 

5 
6 

750,000 
300,000 

Common  Stock 
I'referred  Stock 
Bonds 

4.600,000 

5,000.000 

755,000 

7 
7 
5 

2.52,000 

2S0.000 

3«,27I 

Conimob  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

41,233,300 
41,23:5.300 
14,000,000 

5 
53 

None 

2,370,915 

Not  Issued 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 

30,000,000 
30,000,000 

2 

7 

600,000 
2,100,000 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 

6,000.000 
3,000,000 

18 
6 

1,180,000 
180,000 

Common  Stock 
I'referred  Stock 
Bonds 

20.237,100 
10,198.600 
10,000,000 

'6 
4h and  5 

None 

611,916 

475,000 

Common  Stock 

'6 

None 

Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

12.548,300 
5,743,000 

None 
354,880 

Common  Stock 
Bonds 

19,057.000 
7,720,000 

5  and  6 

None 
332,414 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 

16,750.000 
16,750,000 

— 

None 
None 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Notes 

25,000,000 

25.000.000 

8,800,000 

"7 
5 

None 
1,750,000 
430,000 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

5.745,872 
8,729.910 
2,834,000 

1 

None 

349.196 

171,969 

Common  Stock 
I'referred  Stock 

65,000.000 
50,000.000 

4 

7 

2.600.000 
3,500,000 

Common  Stock- 
Preferred  Stock 

45.000,000 
45,000,000 

7 

7 

6,299.958 
6,299,958 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

6,000,000 
4.890,475 
6,000.000 

5.4 

5 

4 

•  324.000 
244.524 
240,000 

Common  Stock 
I'referred  Stock 
Notes 

20.000.000 

40.000.000 

4,000,000 

'7 
4i 

None 
2,800.000 
180,000 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Notes 

9,500.000 
12.500.000 
13,620,000 

'2 
5 

None 

249.610 

681,000 

Common  Stock 
1st  Preferred  Stock 
2d  Preferred  Stock 

7.599.600 
4.525.600 
5,124,800 

9 
6 

7 

681,010 
273.520 
358,621 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

14,862,000 
14.908,000 
30,700,000 

5  {.nd  6 

None 

None 

1,748,761 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

39.701.0.30 
33,299.050 
39,444.1.50 

'7 
5  and  6 

None 
2.330.9.30 
2.009.467 

Common  Stock 
Bonds 

25,000.000 
31,057,000 

6 
4J,5and6 

1,358.865 
974.082 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

49.777.300 
29,826.900 
12,378.000 

'5 
5 

None 
1.500.000 
356,013 
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SECURITIES   OUTSTANDING   AND   DIVIDENDS    OF    PRINCIPAL    TRUSTS— (Continued) 


Company 


Crucible  Steel  Co. 


Distillers'   Securities  Corporation  — 
International  Mercantile  Marine  Co. 

International  Paper  Co — - 

International  Salt  Co 

International  Steam  Pump  Co.  

National    Biscuit    Co.    

National  Enameling  and  Stamping  Co. 

National  Lead  Co - 

Pittsburgh  Coal  Co.   - - 

Republic  Iron  &  Steel  Co — 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  -.. 

United   States   Steel  Corporation  — 
Virginia-Carolina    Chemical    Co.    


I 

Distribution    in 

Securities 

Outstanding 

February   22,  1913 

Amount 

Kate 

Per 

Cent 

Dividends  or 
Interest  in  Fiscal 
Year  Ending  in  1912 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

24,578,400 

25,000,000 

9,500,000 

7 
5 

None 
1,750,000 
173,368 

Common  Stock 
Bonds 

$30,809,180 
15,56S,270 

2 
5  and  6 

687,775 
793,016 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

49,931,735 
51.730.971 
77,586,155 

4i  and  5 

None 

None 
3,619,881  » 

Common  Stock 
I'referred  Stock 
Bonds 

17.442.800 
22.406,700 
13.900,000 

1 
5  and  6 

None 

448.134 

909,066 

Common  Stock 
Bonds 

18.228,000 
6,32a,900 

"5 

None 
351,745 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

17,762.500 

ll.SSO.fXK) 

9,784,000 

1 
5 

None 

681,000 

489,200 

Common  Stock 
I'referred  Stock 

29.236.000 
24.804,500 

7 
7 

2,046.520 
1,736,315 

Common  Stock 
Prt^ferred  Stock 
Bonds 

15.591.800 
8.546.600 
3,159,000 

'7 
5 

None 

598,262 

178,167 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 

20,655.400 
24.367,600 

3 

7 

619.662 
1,705,732 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

31.928.900 
27.071,800 
22,605,120 

'5 
5 

None 
1,353.590 
876,024 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds  and  Notes 

27,191.000 
25.000.000 
17,576,000 

'7 
5 

None 
1,669,796 
467,295 

Common  Stock 
First  I'fd.  Stock 
Second  I'fd.  Stock 
Bonds 

36,000.000 

56,619.400 

1. Ml. 200 

27,000.000 

3 

8 

6 

4i  and  6 

750.000 
3,200,000 

600.000 
1,485,000 

Common  Stock 
Pr.'f.-rred  Stock 
First  Collati  nil 

Trust  I'.onds 
Si'coiul  t'ollMti-ral 

Trust  Bonds 

508.302..500 
360,281,100 

266,238,000 

188,102,000 

5 

7 

5 
5 

25.41.S.125 
25,219,677 

\       22,817,471 

J 

Common  Stock 
Preferred  Stock 
Bonds 

27,984,400 
20,000.000 
13,800.000 

3 
8 
5 

839.632 

1,560,000 

590,000 

'  Fistul  yt-ur  ending  in  I'Jil. 

pany  which  hiiy.s  these  plant.s  can  issue  $22.- 
500,000  of  .stock,  which  may  be  expected  to  pay 
ten  per  cent  dividenda  annually,  and  this  stock 
can  he  sold  for  .'tufTicient  money  to  purchase 
the  plants,  and  start  the  company  as  a  poing 
conecrn,  leavinp  a  considerable  amount  of  stock, 
moreover,  in  the  hands  of  the  promoter  and  his 
associates,  as  their  profit.  Nearly  every  one  of 
the  trust**  were  organized   in  this  manner. 

Most  of  the  trusts  issued  two  kinds  of  stock, 
preferred  stock  usually  calling  for  seven  per 
cent  dividends,  supposed  to  represent  the  value 
of  the  eonstitiient  concerns  before  they  enfered 
the  combination,  and  common  stock,  supposed 
to  represent  the  stock  value  of  the  economies 
of  combination.  The  trusts  have,  for  the  most 
part,  regularly  paid  dividends  on  their  pre- 
ferred stocks.  The  common  stocks  have,  how- 
ever,  proven   to  be   much   less  valuable. 


at 


An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that 
most  of  tlie  trusts  have  been  organized  in  inati- 
ufacturing  industries,  and  as  between  maini- 
facturiiig  industries,  mainly  in  the  iron  and 
.steel  and  allied  industries,  industries  engaged 
in  producing  the  machinery  and  materials  of 
further  production  which  supply  the  wants  of 
tlie    individual    eonsuiuer. 

Voting  Trusts. — Nearly  all  these  trusts  have 
lieen  organized  since  1SI1S  uiid(>r  tlie  laws  of  tlw 
state  of  New  Jersey,  'ihe  form  of  organization 
had,  however,  been  developed  before  that  time 
l)y  a  transformation  of  tlie  voting  trtist  into 
tlie  holding  company.  The  voting  trust,  as  a 
means  of  controlling  competition,  dates  back 
to  1.Sfi2  when  a  trust  ngreenieut  was  entiTcd 
into  among  the  controlling  interests  of  forty 
corporations  and  limited  partnerships  engaged 
in  the  various  branches  of  the  oil  industry,  and 
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liirjicly  controlled  by  the  sanio  porsotis,  ami 
niiK'  trustt'i's.  This  agrccinoiit  piovidod  for  tlio 
organization  of  four  Standard  Oil  companies 
whoso  stocks  were:  (1)  to  be  held  by  tlie 
trustees  who  were  further  authorized  to  create 
similar  corporations  under  the  laws  of  other 
states;  (2)  all  i)roperty  and  assets  of  corpora- 
tions and  limited  partnerships  in  which  the 
Standard  Oil  trustees  held  all  the  stock  were 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
of  the  particular  state  where  such  property 
was  situated;  (3)  that  the  stockholders  of 
the  forty  corporations  should  assign  their  stock 
in  the  various  corporations  and  limited  part- 
nerships to  the  trustees  and  their  successors, 
and  the  trustees  were  to  issue  in  exchange 
therefor  trust  certificates  equal  to  the  ap- 
praised value  of  such  stocks  and  interests;  (4) 
the  trustees  were  to  be  elected  by  the  trust 
certificate  holders,  and  it  was  their  duty  to 
exercise  general  supervision  over  the  affairs 
of  the  various  companies,  and  to  elect,  as  stock- 
holders of  these  companies,  faithful  and  com- 
petent men  as  directors  and  officers;  (5)  it 
was  finally  provided  that  the  trust  should  con- 
tinue during  the  lives  of  the  survivors  and 
the  survivor  of  the  trustees  in  this  agreement, 
and  for  twenty-one  years  thereafter,  but  pro- 
vision was  made  for  dissolution  after  ten  years, 
if  desired. 

This  method  of  consolidation  was  imitated 
in  the  sugar  refining  industry,  the  lead  refining 
industry,  the  industry  of  cottonseed  oil  and 
various  others.  By  this  form  of  organization, 
agreement  between  manufacturers  as  to  prices 
and  output,  the  primary  object  of  the  organiza- 
tion, was  accomplislied  by  placing  the  control 
of  the  stocks  of  the  several  corporations  in- 
cluded in  the  trust  in  the  hands  of  a  board 
of  trustees  who  directed  the  management  of 
these  companies  and  secured  a  uniform  policy. 
The  trust  certificates  were  listed  on  the  va- 
rious stock  exchanges,  and  were  dealt  in  as 
ordinary  shares  of  stock.  They  entitled  their 
holders  to  receive  proportionate  parts  of  any 
dividend  which  might  be  declared  by  the  com- 
panies whose  stocks  they  represented,  and  paid 
to  the  trustees  for  redistribution  to  the  holders 
of  the  trust  certificates. 

Attack  on  Voting  Trusts. — In  1890,  owing  to 
the  agitation  against  monopolies  which  had 
grown  up  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
efforts  were  made  to  break  up  and  dissolve 
these  so-called  "permanent  pools."  In  1890, 
the  attorney  general  of  New  York  brought 
suit  against  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining 
Company,  one  of  the  constituent  companies  of 
the  sugar  trust,  under  the  common  law  which 
prohibits  monopolies  and  restraint  of  trade. 
The  case  was  decided  against  the  company  on 
the  ground  that  the  North  River  Sugar  Refin- 
ing Company  was  a  combination: 

The  tpnrlfnry  of  which  is  to  provent  competition 
in  its  broad  and  general  sense  and  to  control,  and  | 
thus,  at  will,  enhance  prices  to  the  detriment  of  | 
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I  lie  pnlilie.  .  .  .  Rut  liccmiso  the  corporiitlon, 
eiiionnt;  the  trust,  had  ('xiccdcd  the  powers  of  Its 
charier,  the  (lefi-iidaiil  ha<l  disaliled  itself  from 
e-xereisinj;  its  fimetioiis  and  emploving  its  rianeliise 
as  it  was  intended  it  shimld  hv  the  act  under  which 
It  was  iiu.iipuiated,  and  liad.  hv  the  aetinii  whi.h 
was  taken,  phued  itself  in  eoinjjlete  siih<iidhiation 
to  another  and  dift'erent  organization  to  he  iise<l  lor 
nn  unlawful  |)urpose.  detrimental  and  injurious  to 
Uie  puhlie.  this  was  a  suhversion  of  the  object 
for  which  the  company  was  created,  and  it  nu- 
thon7,ed  the  .\ttorne.v  (i.'nerai  to  maintain  and 
prosecute  this  action  to  vacate  and  annul  its  char- 
ter. 

The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  also  declared 
illegal  on  similar  grounds  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  in  18!)2.  It  was  at  this  time 
clearly  perceived  that  the  legal  position  of 
the  trust  was  untenable,  and  that,  if  the  rec- 
ognized pecuniary  advantages  of  restricting 
competition  by  consolidation  were  to  be  con- 
tinued, some  other  form  of  organization  must 
be  devised. 

Holding  Company.— The  method  adopted  was 
the  holding  coinpany.  The  corporation  law 
of  New  Jersey  had  been  amended  in  1880  to 
autliorize  the  chartering  of  a  corporation  for 
the  general  purpose  of  owning  the  stocks  or 
property  of  other  corporations.  In  view  of 
this  amendment,  it  was  seen  that  the  sub- 
stantive objects  of  the  trusts  could  be  at- 
tained if  a  new  corporation  was  formed  with 
power  to  purchase  either  for  cash  or  with  its 
own  stock,  the  stocks  of  the  several  companies 
wliich  were  included  in  the  trust,  and  which 
it  was  desirable  to  keep  united  under  some 
form  of  permanent  control.  The  changes  which 
were  made  in  the  organization  of  the  combina- 
tion were  as  follows:  (1)  to  substitute  for 
the  certificates  of  the  old  trust  the  shares  of 
the  new  corporation;  (2)  to  cliange  the  rela- 
tion of  trustee  and  trust  into  the  relation 
of  owner  and  property;  and  (3)  to  substitute 
for  a  board  of  trustees  a  board  of  directors. 
The  result  was  a  single  corporation  whose  as- 
sets were  securities  of  other  corporations,  each 
one  in  the  full  possession  of  its  corporate  fac- 
ulties and  exercising  all  of  its  lawful  corpo- 
rate activities;  but  the  affairs  of  all  placed 
under  the  permanent  direction  of  the  company 
owning  a  controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of 
each.  Competition  among  these  companies 
would  thus  be  prevented. 

Difficulty  of  Contracting  Holding  Companies. 
— On  the  model  furnished  by  the  American 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  a  large  number  of 
combinations  were  formed  during  the  period 
from  1898  to  1902,  when  financial  conditions 
were  extraordinarily  favorable  for  the  floating 
of  securities.  It  was  generally  believed  by 
those  interested  in  forming  these  combinations 
that  no  matter  what  the  laws  of  a  particular 
state  might  be  in  reference  to  combinations  in 
restraint  of  trade,  that  state  could  not  pro- 
hibit a  New  Jersey  corporation  from  owning, 
as  an  investor,  the  stocks  of  one  or  more  of  its 
domestic  corporations,  and  exercising  all  the 
rights  of  ownership.  It  is  true  that  the  deci- 
sion  in  the  North  River  Sugar  Refining  case, 
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decided  in  1890,  which  held  that  a  corporation 
which  places  itself  in  subordination  to  another 
and  different  organization  to  be  used  for  an 
unlawful  purpose  has  disabled  itself  from 
exercising  its  functions,  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  a  company  whose  stock  was  owned  by 
a  foreign  corporation  as  to  a  company  whose 
stock  had  been  placed  in  the  control  of  trustees. 
If  the  individual  states  desired  to  do  so,  they 
could  undoubtedly  have  broken  up  tliese  large 
combinations  in  the  manner  indicated.  Tiie 
success  of  Missouri  in  excluding  from  her 
boundaries  certain  oil  companies  on  grounds 
generally  similar  to  those  indicated,  shows 
that  this  method  could  have  been  widely  em- 
ployed. It  has  not.  however,  been  utilized  save- 
in  a  few  cases,  and,  broadly  speaking,  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  originated  the  device  of 
the  foreign  holding  company  as  a  means  of  re- 
stricting competition  has  been  justified,  so  far 
as  concerns  any  interference  from  the  individ- 
ual state. 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act. — As  for  the  Fed- 
eral law,  passed  in  1S!)0,  forbidding  all  con- 
tracts in  restraint  of  trade  and  commerce,  it 
was  believed  that  tliis  did  not  apply  to  com- 
binations of  manufacturing  companies  and  that 
the  legal  position  of  the  holding  company  had 
been  finally  established  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  E.  C.  Knight  case,  de- 
cided January  21,  1895  (156  U.  8.  1).  This 
case  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to  restrain  the 
purchase  by  tlie  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany of  four  refineries  in  Piiiladelpiiia  on  the 
ground  that  tlie  purchase  constituted  a  re- 
straint of  trade  and  commerce  and  was  con- 
trary to  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  Act.  Tiie 
court,  by  a  majority  vote,  held  that  the  Slu-r- 
man  Act  applied  only  to  interstate  eoninieree 
and  that  "the  fact  that  an  article  is  manufac- 
tured for  export  to  another  state  does  not  of 
itself  make  it  an  article  of  interstate  com- 
merce." Were  the  act  to  be  more  lilx'rally  con- 
strued, in  tht-  opinion  of  the  court,  the  effect 
would  be  to  giv<'  tin-  iM-deral  (Jovernnieiit  con- 
trol of  nearly  all  tlie  business  of  the  stat«',  u 
riglit  which  it  was  never  intended  thiit  it 
sliould    possess. 

Successful  Prosecutions. —  Here  the  matter 
resteil  until  1902,  wlieii  an  attack  was  made 
upon  tlie  liolding  coniiiany  princijile  as  a|ii)lie(l 
to  the  Northern  Securities  Conij)any.  a  New 
•Tersey  corporation,  which  hail  purchased,  with 
its  stocks,  H  controlling  interest  in  the  stocks 
of  the  Great  Northern  ami  Northern  I'acific 
Railroad  Compaiiios  (N'ortlurn  Securities  Case 
f.s.  U.  S..  lit.'t  r.  .S'.  Iit7).  'i'lie  sweeping  victory 
won  by  the  courts  in  this  cjis*'  emboldened  the 
Department  of  .Tiistiee  to  jiroceecl  further 
against  the  comi)inations;  and  aft«'r  the  in 
ntiguration  of  President  Roosevelt  in  1905.  and 
the  institution  of  the  Riirenu  of  Corporations, 
greater  activity  was  manifested  in  the  invesli 
RRtion  and  prosecution  of  the  trnsts.  I'nder 
the  Roosevelt  administration   proceedings  were 


begun  against  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
New  Jersey,  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  Powder 
Company  of  New  Jersey  (May  19,  1903),  the 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company  of  New 
Jersey  (incorporated  1891),  and  the  American 
Tobacco  Company  of  New  Jersey  (1904).  Of 
these  suits,  the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  cases  (see)  were, 
1912,  decided  by  the  United  States  Supreme  | 
Court  against  the  companies  which  were 
ordered  "to  submit  to  the  Circuit  Court  some 
plan  or  method  of  dissolving  the  combinations 
and  recreating  out  of  the  elements  now  com- 
posing it,  a  new  condition  Avhich  shall  be 
honestly  in  harmony  with,  and  not  repugnant 
to,  the  law."  The  decision  in  the  Standard  Oil 
and  American  Tobacco  cases  took  for  granted 
that  companies  engaged  in  marketing  their 
products  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  were 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  paying  no  at- 
tention to  the  technicality  upon  which  the  de- 
cision of  1895  was  founded. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  in  advance  of 
further  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  whether 
every  one  or  a,  large  number  of  the  combi- 
nations enumerated  above  are  prohibited  by  the 
Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act.  We  are,  however, 
safe  in  concluding  that  in  so  far  as  any  one 
of  these  combinations  was  organized  to  abolish 
or  restrain  competition,  the  success  of  which 
is  evidenced  by  the  dominating  position  it 
has  secured  in  the  trade,  and  its  ability  to 
maintain  prices,  and  to  impose  its  laws  upon 
its  competitors  and  upon  the  consumer,  it  will 
come  witiiin  the  proiiibition  of  the  act  as 
recently  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Whether  the  campaign  against  the  trusts  l)c 
contiiuied  to  the  point  of  exterminating  a  large 
number  of  them,  it  is  certain  that  these  de- 
cisions will  have  a  marked  effect  in  checking 
the  growth  in  size  of  these  great  aggregations 
of  capital,  and  in  profoundly  modifying  their 
policy  in  the  direction  of  greater  liberality 
toward  competitors  and  consumers. 

See  Addystone  Pipk  Case;  Capital  and 
Capitalization;    Courts,    Fedkkal   JuRisnir- 
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(18»5);  n.  C.  Adams,  "Trusts"  in  Am,  Evon. 
Assoc.  Quart.,  V  ll!»04),  Sor,  :i,  9;  R.  T.  Elv, 
J^ionopolics  d  Trusts  (1900),  273;  G.  L.  Boleii, 
Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Trusts  and  the  Tariff 
(1903),  chs.  i-ix;  \V,  M.  Collior,  Trusts 
(1900);  G.  H.  Montague,  Trusts  of  Todai/ 
(1904);  F.  Walker,  "Causes  of  Trusts  and 
Some  Remedies,"'  in  Am.  Econ.  Assoc.  Quart., 
II  (1910),  Ser.  3,  290-320;  A.  M.  Law,  Am. 
Trusts  (1S87),  472;  E.  W.  Bcmis,  "Trust  Prob- 
lem: Its  Real  Nature"  in  Forum,  XXVllI 
(Dec.,  1899),  218;  Industrial  Commission,  Re- 
port on  Trusts  and  Combinations  (1900-1001)  ; 
J.  R.  Dos  Passos,  Commercial  Trusts  (2d  ed., 
1905),  Growth  and  Rights  of  Aggregated  Capi- 
tal (1901);  W.  W.  Cook.  Treatise  on  (Stocks 
and  Stockholders,  Bonds,  Mortgages  and  Gen- 
eral Corporation  Laic  (3d  ed.,  1894),  642- 
672;  F.  H.  Giddings,  Democracy  and  Empire 
(1900),  ch.  vii;  J.  B.  Clark,  Control  of  Trusts 
(1901);  A.  B.  Nettleton,  Trusts  or  Compe- 
tition (1900);  Am.  Year  Book,  1910,  36-39, 
ibid,  1911,  57-62,  ibid,  1912,  3G-39;  biblio-j- 
raphy  in  A.  B.  Hart  Manual    (1908). 

Edwakd  S.  Meade. 

TUBERCULOSIS,  CARE  AND  REGULA- 
TION OF.  It  would  be  quite  impracticable 
for  our  government  to  care  for  tbe  enormous 
number  of  persons  afflicted  with  tuberculosis. 
The  deaths  alone  from  this  disease  number 
160,000  each  year  in  this  country.  Although 
it  manifestly  is  not  the  function  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  assume  the  direct  care  of  those 
suffering  with  the  disease  it  can  be  helpful  in 
this  problem  by  the  establishment  of  model  in- 
stitutions to  care  for  afflicted  employees,  and 
by  the  employment  of  model  methods  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  the  infection  among  its  em- 
ployees. The  government  can  furthermore  be 
helpful  by  stimulating  state  and  local  au- 
thorities to  action,  by  coordinating  efforts 
and  encouraging  uniformity,  by  conducting 
scientific  research  and  by  education.  If  tuber- 
culosis were  added  to  the  interstate  quaran- 
tine regulations  the  Government  could  then 
exercise  a  sanitary  control  over  interstate 
railroads  and  promote  the  sanitation  of  steam- 
boat travel.  Amendments  to  the  interstate 
quarantine  regulations,  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  October  30  and  De- 
cember 9,  1912,  prohibit  the  use  of  the  com- 
mon drinking  cup  and  the  roller  towel  upon 
common  carriers,  or  in  depots,  waiting  rooms, 
or  other  places  used  by  passengers  travelling 
from  one  state  or  territory  to  another.  This 
marks  a  distinct  advance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  improving  the  cleanliness  and  gen- 
eral sanitary  conditions  of  interstate  travel. 
Tuberculosis  is  a  disease  in  which  education  of 
the  public  is  of  prime  importance  in  its  sup- 
pression. Along  these  lines  the  Government 
can  and  does  help  materially  by  publishing  nu- 
merous pamphlets  upon  the  subject,  through 
exhibits,     lectures,     and    other    means.       This 


pliase  of  tlie  government  activity  in  tubercu- 
losis would  be  much  more  active  and  stinuilat- 
ing  if  Congress  would  appropriate  more  lil)- 
eral  sums  for  this  purpose.  The  American 
Association  for  the  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis is  now  attempting,  in  an  admirable  but 
liniited  way,  to  carry  on  a  nation-wide  cam- 
paign which  should  more  properly  Ije  fostered 
and  financed  by  the  Federal  Ciovernment.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  is  serving  as  a  clearing  house 
for  information  in  regard  to  proper  measures 
for  the  control  of  the  disease,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  campaigns  and  the  kind  of  work  to 
be  carried  on  by  associations,  corporations,  nui- 
nicipalities,  and  state  governments.  All  lines 
of  public  work,  including  tuberculosis,  require 
some  central  office  from  wliich  the  many  agen- 
cies interested  can  secure  advice  and  instruc- 
tion. The  question  of  tuberculosis  has  been 
studied  in  many  government  laboratories,  es- 
pecially in  the  various  laljoratories  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  in  the  Hygienic 
Laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
These  researches  are  a  proper  function  of  the 
Government  in  relation  to  this  disea.se  and 
deserve  encouragement.  The  Government 
maintains  three  tuberculosis  sanatoriums  for 
some  of  its  afflicted  officers  and  employees.  In 
this  way  the  Government  is  demonstrating  tlie 
practical  value  of  segregation  which  is  an  es- 
sential feature  in  preventing  the  spread  of 
the   infection. 

Sanatoria  should  be  provided  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  care  of  those  who  contract 
tuberculosis  while  in  its  employ.  This  would 
not  only  be  just  to  tliose  afflicted,  but  would 
serve  to  protect  others,  and  would  be  an  ad- 
mirable example  to  be  followed  by  states,  mu- 
nicipalities, large  corporations,  etc.  The  great- 
est usefulness  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
connection  Avith  this  disease,  and  perhaps  in 
most  other  lines  of  public  health  and  uplift 
work,  would  be  in  serving  as  an  efficient  bu- 
reau of  information  and  education;  a  bureau 
of  information  to  which  those  engaged  in  this 
work  could  write  for  instructions  as  to  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it;  a  bureau  of  educa- 
tion to  disseminate  information,  to  arouse  in- 
terest, and  give  facts  regarding  the  disease, 
to  those  who  would  not  acquire  the  same  of 
their  own   initiative. 

Tuberculosis  is  our  greatest  health  problem. 
Essentially  it  is  a  local  problem,  that  is,  one 
for  the  states  and  cities  to  combat  directly. 
More  than  this,  its  ultimate  control  depends 
upon  home  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene. 
Something  can  be  done  Ijy  the  Government  to 
diminish  the  amount  of  the  disease  and  to 
decrease  the  scattering  of  the  infection ;  more 
can  be  done  by  the  individual  to  protect  him- 
self through  proper  food,  exercise,  rest,  sun- 
shine and  temperance  in  all  things,  and  through 
education  to  learn  how  to  avoid  the  dangers 
that   beset   him.     Tuberculosis   is   then   a  dis- 
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that  calls  for  cooperation  of  all  agencies,    under  the  immediate  authority  of  their  former 

ciiiefs;  their  customs  are  generally  undisturbed, 
except  by  their  own  consent;  and  they  are 
forbidden  to  alienate  their  land  to  wliites. 
Iliere  are  village  courts,  five  judicial  district 
courts,  and  a  higii  court.  Government  and 
denominational  schools  divide  the  task  of  edu- 
cation. The  imi>orts  for  the  year  ending  June, 
1!)12,  were  $110,249,  only  $12,621  coming  from 
tlie  United  States;  exports,  $146,275,  mostly 
copra,  $21,885  going  to  the  United  States.  See 
Samoa,  Diplomatic  Rexatioxs  with;  Coal- 
ing Stations:  Dependencies  of  the  United 
States.  References:  D.  S.  Jordan  and  V.  L. 
Kellogg,  "Tutuila"  in  Atlantic,  XCIV,  Aug., 
1904.  207-217;  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  hit.  Law, 
I  (1!)0G),  536-554;  J.  B.  Henderson,  Am.  Dip- 
lomatic Questions   (1901),  205-286, 

George  H.  Blakeslee. 


ease 

local  and  governmental,  personal  and  public, 
social  and  economic;  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  encourage  uplift  in  all 
directions  that  will  improve  the  conditions 
and  protect  the  rights  of  the  poorer  people, 
thereby  helping  to  control  this  disease  of  de- 
fective civilization. 

See  Contagious  Diseases;  Health,  Public 
Regulation  of;  Hospitals,  Public. 

M.  J.  Rosen au. 

TURKEY.    See  Near  East,  Diplomatic  Re- 

LiVTIONS    WITH. 

TURNER  INSURRECTION.  August  21, 
1831,  a  body  of  negroes  under  the  leadership 
of  a  slave  preacher  named  Nat  Turner,  rose 
in  Southampton  county,  Virginia,  and  in  a  few 
hours  killed  sixty  wliite  people.  This  most 
serious  of  all  slave  insurrections  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America,  was  put  down  by  mili- 
tia, aided  by  federal  troops.  Turner  was  put 
on  his  trial  and  legally  executed.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  Turner  had  any  knowledge  of 
the  northern  abolition  movement;  but  the  two 
things  came  close  together,  and  combined  to 
alarm  the  South  and  to  cause  the  passing  of 
severe  laws  against  plots  or  meetings  of 
colored  persons.  See  Insurkections,  Sup- 
pression OF.  References:  T.  W.  Higginson, 
Travelers  and  Outlatrs  (1889),  276-326;  J.  E. 
Cutler,  Lijnrh  Law  (1905);  "Federal  Aid  in 
Domestic  Disturbances"  in  Sen.  Doc.,  57  Cong., 
2  Sess.,  No.  209    (1903).  A.  B.  H. 

TUTUILA.    Tutuila,  Manua  and  four  islets, 
forming  the  southern  part  of  tlie  Samoan  group, 
were  ceded  to  the  United  Stat<'s  l)y  tlie  Anglo- 
Corman-American   partition   treaty   of  Dec.   2, 
1809.      Germany    received    the   remaining   8   is- 
lands.     The   group    is    of    volcanic    formation, 
surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  with  heavy  rainfall, 
luxuriant    tropical    vegetation,    and    subject   to 
typlioons    and    earthquakes.      Tutuila    has    an 
area  of  54  square  miles,  Manua  and  the  islets, 
about  25  square  miles;   while  the  entire  group 
has   a    pojjulation    of    7251.      Tutuila    is    sitii- 
atf<l    4.200    miles    southwest   from    San    Fran- 
cisco, on  the  direct  route  to  New  Zealand,  and 
possesses   the   only   good    harbor    in    the   Soutli 
Pari  fie.   one   large   enough    to   hold   the   entire 
American    fleet,  yet  perfectly   protected    by   its 
winding  entrance  and   high  surrounding  cliffs. 
Here  the  United  States  has  a  naval  and  coal- 
ing station.  Pago-Pago.     Tlie  natives  are  Poly- 
nesians, tall  and  well-proportioned.     'Ihey  were 
early  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  agents 
of  the  London   Missionary   Society   and    fif   the 
Roman   Catholic   Clnirch.     The   administrative 
control  is  vested  by  the  President  in  the  Navy 
Department.      The    commandant    of    the    naval 
station   is  also  governor;    he  appoints  otlieials, 
makes     laws    and     has     prnctically     unlimited 
power.     For  the  most  part  the  natives  are  left 


II 


TWEED   RING.     A  notorious  political  ring 
which   held   absolute   control   over   the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of   New  Y*ork  from   1868   to 
1871.      Its    chief   members    were    William    M. 
Tweed    (see),  the  first  boss  of  Tammany  Hall, 
Peter  B.  Sweeny,  the  city  chamberlain,  Richard 
Connolly,  the  comptroller  and  A.  Oakey  Hall, 
tlie  mayor  of  tiie  city.     Tweed  was  tlie  leader 
and  took  to  himself  the  largest   share   of  the 
profits  of  the  Ring's  operations.     Tribute  was 
levied  upon   contracts   for  building  operations 
and     public     improvements,     the    granting    of 
franchises,  the   purchase  of  supplies,  the  pay- 
ment  of    claims,    and    the    salaries    of   oflicers 
and  employees.    OfTices  including  judicial  ofTiccs 
were  sold.     As  state  senator,  Tweed  controlled 
legislation  afTecting  the  city.     The  fall  of  the 
Ring  began  with  the  disclosures  in  the  summer 
of  1871  of  the  waste  of  ten  million  dollars  in 
the  construction  of  the  county  court  house.     A 
committee  of  seventy  was  formed,  Tweed  and 
Hall    were   indicted   and   the   committee   candi- 
dates   were    successful    in    the    fall    elections. 
Some  of  the  members  of  tlie  Ring  fled.     Tweed 
escaped  liut  was  recaptured  and  died  in  prison 
in   1878.     The  stealings  of  the  Ring  have  been 
estimated  variously  at  from  45  to  200  millions. 
See  Nkw  Yokk  City;  Tamm.wy;  Tweed,  W.  M. 
References:     J.     Bryce,     Am.     Commonwealth 
(1st  ed.,    18SS),   TI,"  335-.354;    'SI.  Ostrogorski, 
Drnmrracif  and  the  Party  System   (1910),  77- 
80:   .].   F."  Riiodes,  Hist,  of  U.  S.    (1906),  VI, 
392-411.  E.  H.  G. 

TWEED,  WILLIAM  MARCY.  William  M. 
Tweed  (1S23  1S7S)  was  born  *in  New  York 
City,  Ajiril  3,  1823.  He  t'litered  politics  through 
membership  in  a  fire-engine  company.  In 
1852-53  he  was  a  menii)er  of  the  board  of 
aldermen;  then  from  1S53  to  1855  a  member  of 
Congress;  and  thence  advanced  through  the 
ofTices  of  supervisor,  school  commissioner,  and 
deputy  street  commissioner  to  the  position  of 
state  senator,  which  he  held  from  1867  to  1871. 
He    was    a    member    of    Tammanv    Hall,    and 
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Urand  sachem  from  ISOO  to  1S71;  aiul  in  1S70 
bi'came  the  liead  of  tlie  new  ilepaitineiit  of 
public  works.  Through  the  control  of  this  and 
other  oflicos  the  "Tweed  Ring"  carried  on  a 
systematic  plundering  of  tlie  city  treasury. 
Exposures  of  the  operation  of  the  Ring,  due 
to  the  New  York  Times,  led  to  a  civil  suit 
against  Tweed  in  1871,  and  he  was  released 
on  $1,000,000  bail.  Later  in  the  year  he  was 
arrested  on  a  criminal  charge,  and  gave  bail. 
In  November,  1S73,  after  a  second  trial,  he  was 
found  guilty  of  fraud,' and  sentenced  to  twelve 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  $12,.')r)0. 
While  confined  at  Blackwell's  Island  he  was 
sued  by  the  city  for  $6,000,000,  and  judgment 
rendered  against  him.  He  was  removed  to 
Ludlow  Street  jail,  escaped  in  December.  1875, 
and  fled  to  Spain,  was  extradited,  and  died  in 
jail  April  12,  1878.  See  Boss  System  of 
P.VRTY  Orgamzatiox  ;  Tammaxy;  Tweed  Ring. 
References:  J.  Brvce,  Am.  Cominonicealth 
(1st  ed.,  1888),  I,  ch.  Ixxxviii;  J.  K.  McGuire, 
Drmocratic  Party  of  the  State  of  N.  T.  (190.")), 
Ill:  J.  Bigelow,  Life  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden 
(1805);  W.  L.  Stone.  Jr..  Hist,  of  N.  Y.  City 
(1872);  G.  Myers,  Tammany  Hall    (1901). 

W.  MacD. 

TWELFTH  AMENDMENT.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  as  adopted  in  1788 
provided  for  the  choice  of  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  by  electors  elected  in  the  several 
states  (Art.'  II,  Sec.  i,  Ulf  1-4).  Each  state 
was  to  have  as  many  electors  as  it  had  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  in  Congress.  The  elec- 
tors thus  chosen  were  to  meet  in  their  respec- 
tive states  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons, 
one  of  whom  at  least  should  not  be  a  member 
of  the  same  state  with  themselves.  There  was 
no  provision  for  distinction  between  ballots  for 
President  and  those  for  Vice-President;  the 
person  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes 
was  to  be  President  in  case  he  received  a  ma- 
jority of  all  the  electors  appointed.  If  more 
than  one  had  a  majority  and  an  equal  num- 
Ijer  of  votes,  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  to  choose  one  of  them  for  President, 
and  if  no  one  had  a  majority  the  House  was 
to  choose  one  from  the  five  highest.  The  vote 
in  the  House  was  by  states,  and  a  quorum  was 
to  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two- 
thirds  of  the  states.  In  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  President,  the  person  receiving  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  was 
to  be  Vice-President;  but  if  two  or  more  re- 
ceived equal  votes,  then  the  Senate  was  to 
choose  from  them  the  Vice-President. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  chose  this 
method  of  electing  the  President  because  they 
believed  that  an  indirect  system  was  preferable 
to  a  direct  system  and  they  did  not  believe 
that  the  main  body  of  the  people  was  capable 
of  selecting  a  President.  They  appear  to  have 
supposed  that  the  electors  would  exercise  their 
free  and  independent  judgments  and  that  there 


would  l)e  so  nuuli  difference  of  opinion  among 
tlie  electors  that  the  election  would  frinpu-ntly, 
if  not  customarily,  devolve  upon  tlic  House. 
This  is  interesting  evidence  of  how  tlie  makers 
of  tiie  Constitution  failed  to  anticipate  either 
any  process  of  nomination  or  the  rise  of  polit- 
ical parties  which  would  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  presenting  candidates  and  of  taking 
the  necessary  steps  for  their  election. 

Events  soon  proved  that  iniluence  and  manip- 
ulation were  possible,  and,  with  the  formation 
of  political  parties,  the  constitutional  plan 
proved  unsuitable.  Under  the  iniluence  of 
parties  the  independent  judgment  of  the  elec- 
tors had  almost  entirely  disappeared  by  1796; 
the  electors  were  expected  to  vote  for  tlie  party 
candidates.  Had  parties  been  as  thoroughly 
organized  and  as  fully  controlled  by  a  central 
system  as  was  later  the  case,  electors  in 
179G  might  possibly  have  been  so  directed  that 
Adams  would  have  received  only  one  more  than 
Pinckney,  and  thus  Pinckney  would  have  be- 
come Vice-President.  As  it  was,  however,  Jef- 
ferson was  chosen  Vice-President,  though  he 
was  a  candidate  for  President,  and  thus  the 
President  and  Vice-President  belonged  to  dif- 
ferent parties.  Plainly,  unless  electors  were 
thoroughly  dominated  by  a  central  party  gov- 
ernment, the  system  in  vogue  was  ill  adapted 
to  the  party  regime. 

In  1800  the  results  disclosed  another  diffi- 
culty. Although  Burr  was  the  vice-presidential 
candidate,  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  the 
same  number  of  votes.  Here  again  a  thorough- 
ly organized  party  machine  could  have  con- 
trolled the  electors  and  given  one  less  vote  to 
Burr  than  to  Jefferson;  but  without  such  cen- 
tral control  an  election  under  the  party  system 
was  likely  to  result  in  a  tie  or  in  such  a  di- 
vision of  the  offices  as  had  been  the  result  of 
the  previous  election.  If  electors  should  vote 
the  straight  party  ticket,  a  tie  would  always 
occur.  The  election  of  1800  was  thrown  into 
the  House.  Here  the  intensity  of  partisan 
feeling  and  the  significance  of  the  existence  of 
parties  was  made  manifest  again.  The  Fed- 
eralists preferring  Burr  to  Jefferson  voted  for 
the  man  whom  his  party  had  selected  for  the 
vice-presidency.  Thirty-five  ballots  resulted  in 
no  election;  but  on  the  thirty-sixth  some 
Federalists  refrained  from  voting  to  allow  Jef- 
ferson's election. 

Early  in  1802  resolutions  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution were  introduced  into  Congress.  They 
passed  the  House  but  not  the  Senate.  In  180.3, 
however,  resolutions  passed  both  houses  and 
the  proposed  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
states.  September  25,  1804,  the  Secretary  of 
State  proclaimed  that  the  amendment  was 
adopted.  The  legislatures  of  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  rejected  the  amend- 
ment; the  governor  of  New  Hampshire  vetoed 
the    legislative    resolution    of    approval     (see 

COXSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AMEND- 
MENTS TO). 
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The  Twelfth  Amendment  provides  that  elec- 
tors shall  cast  ballots  for  the  President  and 
distinct  ballots  for  Vice-President.  A  majority 
of  votes  is  necessary  to  an  election;  if  no  one 
receives  a  majority,  then  from  the  persons 
having  the  highest  numbers,  not  exceeding 
three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose 
immediately  by  ballot  the  President.  In  the 
House  each  state  has  one  vote.  If  no  one  re- 
ceives a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes  for 
Vice-President  the  Senate  selects  one  from 
the  two  liighost  numbers  on  the  list.  The  new 
method  of  election  made  the  party  system  more 
easily  manageable;  it  made,  in  conjunction 
with  pjirty  control,  for  the  influence  of  the 
populous  state,  the  "large  state"  (see  Consti- 
tution OF  THE  United  States,  Compromises 
of)  ;  it  made  it  quite  certain  that  a  person 
would  be  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency 
because  he  might  help  to  carry  his  own  state. 
Still,  all  this  was  rather  the  result  of  the  rise 
of  party  government  than  of  tlie  amendment. 
The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  follows: 

The  Electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states, 
and  votn  by  ballot  for  Prosirlent  and  Vico-Prosidont. 
ono  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  bo  an  inhabitant 
of  tho  sanio  state  with  themselves  :  they  shiill  name 
In  their  li.Tllots  the  person  voted  for  as  President, 
and  in  distinct  liallots  tlie  person  voted  for  .ms  Vice- 
I'resident  ;  and  they  shall  make  dlstlnft  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons 
vrited  for  as  Vice-President,  and  of  the  number  of 
votes  for  each,  which  lists  they  shall  sifrn  and 
certify,  and  transmit  sealeil  to  the  seat  of  the  >rov- 
ernineiit  of  the  I'liited  States,  directed  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  Senate;— The  President  of  the  Senate 
sliall.  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  open  all  the  certificates  and  the 
votes  shall  then  be  counted  : — The  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President,  shall 
he  the  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of 
the  whole  number  of  Klectors  appointed  :  and  if  no 
pr-rson  have  such  majority,  then  frf)m  the  persons 
navinc  the  highest  numbers  not  exceeding  three  on 
the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President,  the  House 
of  IJeprr-sentatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  bal- 
lot, the  President.  P.ut  in  choosing  the  President, 
the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  states,  the  Kepresenta- 
tlon  from  each  state  having  one  vote  ;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpfise  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of 
nil  the  states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice.  '.And 
If  the  Iloiise  of  IJepresentatives  shall  not  choose  a 
President  whenever  the  right  of  choice  shall  de- 
volve upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of  March 
next  following,  then  the  Vice-I'resldent  shall  act 
ns  President,  as  in  thi'  case  of  the  death  or  other 
constltiitlonnl  disability  of  the  President.  The  per- 
son having  the  greatest  number  of  voles  as  Vice- 
I'resldent.  shall  be  the  Vice-President,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majorltv  of  the  whole  nutiilier  of  Klectors 
appointed;  and  (f  no  |ierson  have  a  majority,  then 
from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  thr'  list,  the 
Senate  shall  choosr-  thr>  Vice-President:  a  (pioriim 
for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  of  Sr-nators,  and  a  majorltv  of  the 
whole  numbe*-  shall  be  necessary  to  a  chofce.  Hut 
no  |»erson  constitutionally  Ineligible  to  the  ftfllce 
of  President  shall  be  ellglbh!  to  that  of  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

See  Nomination  of  tite  Prf.sidext;  Pueri- 
dentim,  Klections. 

References:  H.  V.  Ames,  "The  Proposed 
Arnendinents  to  tlie  Constitution  iliiring  tlie 
?'irHt  Century  of  its  Histfiry"  in  Am.  Hist. 
Assoc.,  Annunl  Itrport  (IHOC).  IF,  75-HO;  L, 
House,  .1  Htudji  (ij  thr  Turlfth  AmrmltTunl 
(imili;    J,    n.    M<. Master,    Hixt.   of   thr   I'ropir 


of  the  U.  S.,  II    (1885),  509-526,  III    (1892), 
183-187.  Andrew  C.  McLaughlix. 

TWENTY-SECOND  JOINT  RULE.  A  rule 
adopted  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  February 
6,  1865,  which  provided  that  no  electoral  vote 
to  which  objection  had  been  made  should  be 
counted  "except  by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the 
two  Houses."  The  "rule"  continued  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  counting  of  the  electoral  votes  in 
1869  and  1873  but  was  rescinded  by  the  Senate, 
January  20,  1876.  See  Electoral  Count  for 
President.  O.  C.  H. 

TWILIGHT  ZONE.  A  phrase  used  apparent- 
ly for  the  first  time  by  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
applied  to  the  field  of  legislation  over  which 
neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  states 
have  a  determined  jurisdiction;  such  as  lia- 
bility for  accidents  in  transportation;  use  of 
electric  power  derived  from  public  water  sites. 
See  Co.NCURRENT  Powers;  Division  of 
Powers;  States  in  the  Union;  State  Sov- 
ereignty. A.  B.  H. 

TWO-THIRDS  RULE.  A  rule  adopted  by 
the  Democratic  national  convention  in  1832, 
and  enforced  by  all  subsequent  Democratic 
conventions,  which  provided  "tliat  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  votes  in  the  convention 
sliall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  choice."  See 
Conventions,  Political;  Democr.\tic  Party; 
Nomination  of  the  President.         O.  C.  H. 

TYLER,  JOHN.  John  Tyler  was  born  in 
Charles  City  county,  Virginia,  March  29,  1790, 
and  died  in  Richmond.  Virginia,  January  18, 
1862.  He  graduated  at  William  and  ilary 
College  in  1807,  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1809.  A  memlier  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1812,  he  urged  war  with  England. 
He  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  1816 
to  1825  when  he  become  governor  of  Virginia. 
Two  years  later  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator.  He  took  part  as  a  conservative  in 
tlie  Virginia  constitutional  convention  of  1829- 
30,  and  alternately  favored  and  opposed  the 
measures  of  Jackson's  administration.  In  1839 
he  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  and  in 
1841,  on  the  deatli  of  President  Harrison,  be- 
came President.  Within  a  few  months  he  broke 
witli  his  party,  the  Whigs,  persisting  in  a 
notalile  policy  of  his  own  looking  toward  the 
annexation  of  Texas  and  the  seizure  of  Oregon 
and  California.  In  1845  he  signed  the  joint 
resolution  wliich  made  Texas  a  state.  He  re- 
tired to  his  plantation  in  Virginia  in  1845  but 
came  again  into  public  life  as  president  of  tho 
Peace  Congress  in  February.  1801.  On  the 
adjournment  of  this  body  lie  urged  the  prompt 
secession  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Confederat*'  house  of  representatives  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  See  Texas;  Viuoima; 
WiMo  Party.  Reference:  L.  C  Tyler,  Timrs 
of  the  Tyhrs,    (1884-1885).  W.  E.  I). 
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ULTRA  VIRES.  A  term  \iscd  to  indicate 
that  an  act  of  a  corporation  public  or  private 
is  beyond  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  its 
charter  or  the  statute  under  which  it  was  or- 
ganized. Reference:  A.  W.  Machen,  Jr.,  Mod- 
ern Law  of  Corporations  (1908),  §  1012. 

H.  M.  B. 

UNCLE  SAM.  A  sobriquet  of  the  United 
States  Government  which  probably  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Troy,  New  York,  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1813,  with  the  explanation  that  "The 
letters  U.  S.  on  the  government  waggons,  etc., 
are  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  it."  At 
first  the  nickname  appeared  only  in  the  anti- 
war newspapers  and  in  a  derisive  sense.  The 
weight  of  evidence  seems  to  be  against  the 
authenticity  of  the  popular  story  of  the  origin 
of  the  sobriquet  which  appeared  in  John  Frost's 
Book  of  th^  Xavy  in  1842,  and  was  adopted  by 
Bartlett  in  his  Dictionary  of  Ameri^'anisms  in 
1848,  ascribing  the  origin  to  "Uncle  Sam"  Wil- 
son, a  government  inspector  in  the  War  of 
1812.  O.  C.  H. 


UNDERGROUND 
given    in   general    to 


RAILROAD.  A  name 
in  general  to  the  system,  used  in  the 
days  before  the  Civil  War,  in  aiding  fugitive 
slaves  from  the  southern  states  to  find  places 
of  safety  in  the  North  or  to  escape  to  Canada. 
It  was  made  up  of  a  chain  of  houses  or  other 
places  of  concealment  in  which  the  fugitive  was 
hidden,  and  from  which  he  was  carried  on  to 
the  next  "station"  by  friend  or  sympathizer. 
There  were  various  routes  through  the  north- 
ern states,  the  most  numerous,  running  through 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  See  Fugitive  Slaves; 
Slavery  Controversy.  References:  W.  H. 
Siebert,  Underground  Railroad  (1898),  with 
map;  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves 
(1891);  L.  Coffin,  Reminiscences   (1880). 

A.  C.  McL. 

UNDERVALUATIONS.  Inasmuch  as  a 
large  number  of  the  import  duties  are  levied 
ad  valorem,  it  is  always  to  the  interest  of  im- 
porters to  cheapen  the  foreign  cost  as  much 
as  possible;  and  to  minimize  the  cost  in  any 
case.  By  a  system  of  shipping  from  manu- 
facturers only  to  their  agents  in  America,  in- 
stead of  to  the  ordinary  buyer,  it  is  often 
possible  to  get  a  valuation  which  would  not 
be  furnished  to  the  trade.  Hence,  in  the 
McKinley  administrative  tariff  of  1890  and  in 
the  Dingley  Tariff  of  1897,  were  provisions  for 
ascertaining    cost    at    the    prevailing    market 


rate  in  the  foreign  country.  One  form  of 
undervaluation  is  to  enter  the  commodity 
in  a  classification  wliicii  bears  a  lower 
duty  than  the  scliedule  in  which  the  as- 
sessor would  naturally  place  it.  The  usual 
way  of  undervaluing  is  simply  to  falsify 
the  cost,  particularly  in  commodities  the  act- 
ual value  of  which  is  hard  to  estimate.  Wil- 
liam Loeb,  as  Collector  of  tlie  Port  of  New 
York  in  1909,  detected  many  schemes  of 
undervaluation,  particularly  on  sugar  and  on 
works  of  art  and  on  passengers'  baggage.  The 
value  of  an  importation  is  a  question  of  fact, 
appealable  to  a  board  of  general  appraisers 
{see)  ;  and  their  decision  is  final.  See  Ap- 
PR.\ISAL  OF  Imported  Goods  for  Duties; 
Duties,  Ad  Valorem;  Fines  as  Sources  of 
Revenut:;  Frauds  on  the  Treasury;  Smug- 
gling; Sugar  Frauds.  References:  J.  O.  Goss, 
Tariff  Administration  (1890);  U.  S.  Sec.  of 
the  Treasury,  Annual  Reports.  A.  B.  H. 


UNDERWOOD,   OSCAR  W. 

derwood     (1862 — )     wa.s    born 
Kentucky,  May  6,  1862. 
the   bar   of   Alabama   in 


Oscar  W.  Un- 

at    Louisville, 

He  was  admitted  to 

1884    and   began   the 


practice  of  law  at  Birmingham.  After  several 
years  of  activity  in  state  politics  he  entered 
Congress  in  1895  as  representative  of  the  Ninth 
Alabama  District  and  served  continuously 
to  1914.  He  was  assigned  for  several  terms  to 
the  committee  on  ways  and  means  and  in  1911 
became  its  chairman  and  Democratic  floor 
leader  in  the  House.  Under  his  guidance  were 
prepared  the  tariff  bills  introduced  in  the  Sixty- 
second  Congress,  and  the  ability  and  tact  dis- 
played in  his  direction  of  legislation  in  the 
House  secured  him  considerable  support  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President  in  1912. 
In  1913  he  drafted  and  guided  through  the 
House  the  Underwood  Tariff  Act  (see).  In 
April,  1914,  he  received  in  primary  elections 
the  Democratic  nomination  from  Alabama  for 
the  term  beginning  in  1915.  See  Tariff  Pol- 
icy of  the  United  States;  Takiff  Rates; 
Underwood  Tariff  Act.  Reference:  Am. 
Year  Book,  1911,  and  year  by  year. 

F.  G.  W. 

UNDERWOOD  TARIFF  ACT.  Enactment. 
The  enactment  of  the  Underwood-Simmons  Tar- 
iflf  Act  of  1913  marked  the  close  of  a  campaign 
for  tariff  reduction  which  had  been  w\iged 
through  several  sessions  of  Congress.  During 
the  year  1912-1913,  in  the  administration  of 
President   Taft,    Oscar   W.   Underwood    (see), 
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as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  ways  and  51  of  tlie  86  increases  made  by  the  act  are  to 
means,  supported  by  the  Democratic  majority  be  found.  The  schedule  dealing  with  silks  in- 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  pushed  eluded  an  alteration  of  the  method  of  assess- 
through  the  House  six  important  bills  designed  ment,  thus  eliminating  the  intricate  classifica- 
to  effect  specific  or  general  rediictions  in  tariff  |  tion  adopted  in  1897  and  continued  in  1909, 
rates.  Of  these,  one  failed  through  disagree-  i  which  covered  much  hidden  protection.  In 
ment  with  the  Senate,  and  two  were  vetoed  by  rates  there  was  little  change  in  this  schedule; 
President    Taft.  it   was    argued   that   silks   were    luxuries    and 

In  the  election  of  1912  a  Democratic  admin-    should  be  subject  to  higher  duties  than  neces- 
istration  came  into  power.     President  WiLson    saries. 


called  a  special  session  in  April,  1913,  and  Mr. 
Underwood  at  once  introduced  "A  bill  to  re- 
duce tariff  duties,  and  to  provide  revenue  for 
the  government,  and  for  other  purposes."  It 
was  reported  by  the  committee  on  ways  and 
means  without  amendment  April  22,  and  re- 
ferred to  committee  of  the  whole  where  it  was 
debated  until  ^lay  7,  when  it  was  reported 
back  to  the  House  and  finally  passed  upon  th(^ 
following  day  by  a  vote  of"  281  to  139.  The 
bill  remained  in  the  Senate  until  September  10, 
when  it  was  passed  with  several  important 
amendments  including  alterations  in  the  ex- 
emptions under  the  income  tax  (see  Tax,  In-, 
come).  The  delegation  from  Louisiana  solidly 
opposed  the  sugar  schedule;  and  individual 
members  from  various  parts  of  the  country  de- 
clined to  be  bound  by  the  Democratic  caucus. 
Most  of  the  Repul>licans  opposed  the  act  in 
toto.  President  Wilson  took  the  leadership  in 
putting  the  measures  through  Congress.  A 
conference  committee  was  appointed  and  its 
report  agreed  upon  September  30.  October  3 
tlie  President  attached  his  signature.  The  act 
not  only  made  important  changes  in  the  tariff, 
but  included  the  first  income  tax  legislation 
inuh'r  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  (see)  to  the 
Constitution. 

Changes  in  Rates. — The  act  was  the  only 
general  revision  downward  f)f  the  protective 
duties,  except  for  the  Wilson-Gorman  Act  of 
1894  (see),  since  the  Civil  War.  However, 
the  protection  afforded  to  most  American  in- 
dustries remaine<l  large;  btit  when  compared 
with  the  rates  of  the  Dingley  Tariff  of  1897 
(see),  and  the  ^ayne-Aldrich  Tariff  of  1909 
(sfe),  large  increments  of  protection  disap- 
pear. In  numerous  paragraphs  the  reductions 
were  nor  'nal,  since  the  quantities  of  goods 
on  which  the  duties  were  lowered  continued  to 
be  small  or  nrin-existent.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  items  of  tlie  cf)ttoii  schedule,  with  most 
gradi>s  of  silks,  irf>n,  tlie  liigher  grades  of  china 
anrl  porcelains,  and  in  some  classes  of  woolens. 
A  far-reaching  ailniinistrntive  feature  of  this 
tariff  is  tli(?  almost  total  elimination  of  sj)e(ific 
duties  and  of  comi)ound  s[ie(ifie  and  ad  valorem 
duties,  and  the  Hubstitutioii  of  simpb-  ad  valor- 
em dutii'H,  a  precaution  against  undervaluation 
(«f'c  Valuation  ok  iMi'oitTFn)  Coons). 

In  some  Hche«lules  little  or  no  change  was 
made  in  the  raU'S.  Schedule  V  (tobacco  and 
its  manufactures),  and  Sched\ile  II  in  so  far 
as  it  np[)lies  to  li(|iior.H,  remained  at  prnct  iciilly 
the   old    levels.     In   connection    with    clHmicals 
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By  far  the  most  important  and  significant 
change  was  in  connection  witli  wool  and  wool- 
ens. The  duty  on  raw  wool  was  abolished,  and 
with  it  went  the  entire  compensating  system 
applying  to  woolens,  which,  in  many  instances, 
had  afforded  to  the  manufacturer  a  greater 
amount  of  protection  tlian  was  received  from 
the  duty  of  50  per  cent  or  55  per  cent  on  im- 
ported manufactured  goods.  The  more  impor- 
ant  manufactures  of  wool  were  reduced  to  a 
35  per  cent  level,  the  rate  which  was  levied 
by  the  original  compensating  act  of  1867.  Un- 
der the  Payne-Aldrich  rates  the  total  protec- 
tion, direct  and  indirect,  on  many  classes  of 
goods,  was  100  per  cent,  and  in  some  cases  un- 
der the  compensating  system  the  compensat- 
ing duty  applied  not  only  to  cloths  made  en- 
tirely of  wool  but  to  cloths  made  "in  part  of 
wool."  The  consequence  was  that  clotlis  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  cotton  or  shoddy  re- 
ceived excessive  protection.  An  important 
cliaiige  in  the  phraseology  of  the  clause  substi- 
tuting ''wholly  or  in  chief  value"  for  "wholly 
or  in  part"  will  make  com])ound  cloths  dutiable 
under  schedules  other  than  K.  On  one  point 
schedule  K  seems  inconsistent  with  the  rest  of 
tlie  act.  Under  the  act  of  1909  wool  had  pro- 
tection and  also  mohair,  a  product  of  Texas 
and  the  Southwest.  Instead  of  removing  both 
duties,  mohair  was  allowed  a  rate  of  15  per 
cent  and  the  manufactures  based  upon  it  re- 
ceived compensating  duties  ranging  up  to 
45  per  cent  on  the  most  highly  finislied  product. 

Next » in  significance  was  the  treatment  of 
the  cotton  schedule  which,  when  enacted  in 
1909,  drew  the  cen.sure  of  President  Taft.  The 
act  wiped  out  the  indirect  protection  throu.gh 
comjilex  classifications  introduced  in  1909.  By 
sulistituting  ad  valorem  for  specific  duties  all 
incidcTital  j)rotection  was  removed.  In  addi- 
tion, substantial  reductions  were  made  in  the 
tin-  actual  rates  imjjosed.  Thus,  as  com|)ared 
with  the  legislation  of  1909,  the  rates  on  cot- 
ton cloth  ranged  from  TA  per  cent  to  68  per 
cent;  on  yarn  from  5  per  cent  to  27  per  cent 
as  against  15  per  cent  to  54  per  cent;  on  knit 
underwear  and  knit  goods  in  general  30  per 
cent  as  against  50  per  cent  to  00  per  cent. 

These  reductions  are  serious,  but  the  Unit- 
ed States  produces  the  lower  grades  of  cottons 
at  least  as  cheaply  as  any  other  country;  and, 
excrpting  in  the  case  of  s|tecialties.  exports 
ratiiiT  than  imports  them.  Regarding  the  high- 
er grades  tlii'  situation  is  difffrrnt.  Kven  un- 
der  the   high    rates   of   the   tariff   of    1909   the 
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imports  were  heavy.  It  is  roasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  witli  the  decreased  rates  the  imports 
will  tend  to  increase. 

On  tlax  and  hemp  the  indefensible  duties  im- 
posed by  earlier  legislation  were  entirely  re- 
moved, and  a  large  reduction  was  made  in  lin- 
ens, which  were  made  dutiable  at  30  per  cent. 
On  jute  was  levied  a  duty  of  l;i  i)er  cent,  a  re- 
duction of  about  one-half;  and  jute  products 
were  made  subject  to  a  rate  of  40  per  cent,  a 
reduction   of  about  one-third. 

The  duties  on  practically  all  of  the  agricul- 
tural products  were  either  reduced  or  abolished. 
Meats  of  all  kinds,  cattle,  sheep,  eggs,  milk  and 
cream,  and  lish  were  placed  on  the  free  list. 
The  act  provided  also  for  the  free  entry  of 
wheat,  flour,  and  potatoes,  if  the  country  of 
origin  permitted  the  free  admission  of  similar 
products  from  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
probable  that  these  changes  will  be  of  impor- 
tance in  the  immediate  future  excepting  for 
the  trade  on  the  northern  border. 

One  of  the  most  important  changes  in  the 
act  related  to  sugar.  On  this  commodity  the 
duty  was  reduced  from  1§  cents  a  pound  to 
one  cent  a  pound  until  May  1,  1916.  After 
that  date  it  is  to  be  admitted  free.  By  abolish- 
ing this  duty  the  treasury  receipts  were  bound 
to  fall  off  over  $.50,000,000  annually.  It  is 
probable,  too,  that  the  economic  effects  of  this 
change  will  be  more  far  reaching  than  those  of 
any  other  paragraph  of  the  act.  Many  of  the 
l)roducers  in  Louisiana  and  in  the  beet  sugar 
states  will  not  find  it  possible  to  continue  in 
business  without  tariff  protection,  even  though 
the  act  allows  the  free  importation  of  machin- 
ery for  sugar  making. 

Respecting  earthenware  and  glassware  the 
reductions  were  general,  but  the  duties  re- 
mained comparatively  high.  Thus,  the  reduc- 
tions on  window  and  plate  glass  were  about 
two-fifths,  but  the  previous  rates  had  been  pro- 
hibitive. On  fine  china  and  porcelain  the 
rates  were  reduced  by  only  a  small  fraction; 
since  there  is  practically  no  domestic  manu- 
facture of  these  articles,  the  duties  are  to  be 
regarded  as  for  revenue  and  not  for  protection. 
On  earthernware  and  crockery  the  reductions 
were  about  one-third,  but  in  these  cases  the 
duties  were  decidedly  protective  and  the  rates 
left  in  force  were  sufficiently  high  to  be,  in 
some  cases,  still  prohibitive. 

The  changes  in  the  duties  on  iron  and  steel 
were  numerous  but  not  particularly  important, 
since  protection  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  these  industries  as  far  back  as 
1890.  Iron  ore,  pig  iron,  scrap  iron,  slabs, 
blooms  and  Bessemer  ingots  and  steel  rails 
were  the  most  important  items  in  this  schedule 
to  be  admitted  free  of  duty.  Of  the  manu- 
factured products,  agricultural  implements  and 
machinery  were  entered  on  the  free  list. 

Most   of  the   articles   in   Schedule    D    (wood 

and  wooden  ware)    were  heavily  reduced,  and 

timber,    lumber,    shingles,    boards   and    planks 
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were  made  free.  In  Schedule  M,  wood  pulp 
and  rag  pulp  were  made  free,  and  most  of  the 
other  items  reduced.  In  Schedule  N  (sun- 
dries), coal  and  coke,  leather,  boots,  and 
shoes  and  most  varieties  of  gloves  were  made 
free  and  large  reductions  were  made  in  the 
other  items. 

Other  Provisions.— The  Payne-Aldrich  Act 
included  a  "tariff  threat"  by  enacting  a  25 
per  cent  maxinuim  schedule  against  countries 
which  did  not  give  us  favorable  tariff  treat- 
ment. But  no  foreign  nation  was  found  to 
discriminate  in  the  sense  of  the  tarilf  act.  That 
clause  was  dropiKul  out  of  the  Underwood  Act, 
but  the  clauses  relating  to  the  dumping  of 
goods  were  continued  practically  undianged. 
The  act  included  a  5  per  cent  rebate  on  goods 
imported  in  American  bottoms;  but  it  was 
thought  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  con- 
flict with  various  treaties,  and  its  enforcement 
was  suspended.  To  meet  possible  deficiencies 
in  revenue  because  of  the  reductions  and  the 
enlarged  free  list,  an  income  tax  was  included. 

See  Democratic  Pakty;  Free  Trade  and 
Protection;  Sixteenth  Amendment;  Undek- 
wooD,  Oscar  W. ;  Tax,  Income;  articles  un- 
der Tariff,  and  tariffs  by  name. 

References:  N.  I.  Stone,  "New  Tariff:  a  Ret- 
rospect and  a  Forecast"  in  Rcvicic  of  Kerieics 
(Oct.,  1913)  ;  "Underwood-Simmons  Tariff"  in 
ibid  (Nov.,  1913)  ;  N.  Longworth,  "Democratic 
Tariff  Bill,"  in  Outlook  (May  31,  19] 3)  ;  "Prog- 
ress of  the  Tariff  Bill"  in  Jour,  of  I'ol.  Econ. 
(June,  1913)  ;  leading  editorial  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tariff  message  in  Review  of  Reviews 
(May,  1913),  515;  H.  Parker  Willis,  "The  Tar- 
iff of  1913"  in  Jour,  of  Pol.  Econ.  (Jan.,  Feb., 
March,  1914);  Am.  Year  Book,  1913,  28-38, 
349-354,  531-540;  text  of  the  Act  of  October 
3,  1913  in  Statutes  at  Large;  discussions,  F.  W. 
Taussig,  "The  Tariff  Act  of  1913,"  in  Quart. 
Jour,  of  Econ.,  XXVIII,  No.  1. 

A.    N.    HOLCOMBE. 

UNEARNED  INCREMENT.  A  term  popu- 
larly employed  to  designate  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  property  without  corresponding  sacri- 
fice or  service  on  the  part  of  its  owner.  Ex- 
amples of  unearned  increment  are  the  increase 
in  value,  througli  general  economic  changes,  of 
government  bonds,  corporation  securities,  rare 
paintings,  books,  antiques.  Strictly  speaking, 
unearned  increment  appears  also  in  connection 
with  stocks  of  goods  rendered  more  valuable 
by  some  unanticipated  event,  a  war,  drought, 
etc.  The  most  important  form  of  unearned 
increment,  however,  is  the  rise  in  the  value  of 
land  resulting  from  the  progress  of  population 
and  industry.  The  entire  value  of  land,  apart 
from  improvements  upon  it,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  sum  of  increments  of  this  character,  accrued 
since  the  first  appropriation  of  the  land. 

Especially  noteworthy  in  recent  decades  have 
been  the  unearned   increments  connected  with 
urban    lands.      In    old    countries,    agricultural 
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lands  seldom  increase  rapidly  in  value,  and  in 
many  cases,  as  in  Great  Britain,  tend  rather 
to  fall. 

Unearned  increment  has  long  been  recognized 
by  social  reformers  as  an  appropriate  source 
of  public  revenue.  John  Stuart  Mill  proposed 
a  valuation  of  all  lands,  with  the  purpose  of 
appropriating  to  the  state  any  subsequent  in- 
crease in  value.  In  1870  a  Land  Tenure  Re- 
form Association  was  founded  in  England  for  i 
the  purpose  of  bringing  about  this  reform.  A 
similar  association  was  organized  in  Germany 
in  the  next  decade.  No  practical  results  were  at- 
tained till  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century 
when  a  large  number  of  German  cities  adopted 
the  plan  of  levying  special  taxes  upon  the  un- 
earned increment  from  land.  In  Brcslau,  which 
may  be  treated  as  typical,  in  respect  to  this 
form  of  taxation,  a  graduated  tax,  collected 
upon  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  is  levied  upon 
an  increase  of  value,  in  excess  of  10  per  cent, 
accrued  since  the  last  transfer,  or  since  ISO.*). 
This  tax  ranges  from  6  per  cent  on  an  incre- 
ment of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent  on  an  increment  of  100  per  cent  or  more. 
The  full  tax  is  collected  only  when  the  period 
in  which  the  increment  has  accrued  is  five 
years  or  less  in  the  case  of  unimproved  real 
estate.  Increments  accruing  in  ten  years  ( im- 
proved) or  twenty  years  (unimproved)  pay 
only  one-third  of  the  tax:  increments  accruing 
in  still  longer  periods  pay  two-ninths  of  tiie 
tax. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  a  similar  principle 
was  introduced  into  national  taxation  by  tlic 
increment  value  duty  of  1909.  Upon  the 
transfer  or  sale  of  building  sites  or  upon  the 
grant  of  a  lease  of  over  fourteen  years,  there 
is  to  be  levied  a  tax  of  £1  in  every  full  £5 
of  increment  value  in  excess  of  10  per  cent,  ac- 
cruing between  transfers  or  since  April  30. 
1900.  Bodies  corporate  holding  land  perman- 
ently are  subject  to  the  tax  every  fifteen  years. 

See  liKNT;  Tax,  Land  and  Real  E.state: 
Tax.  Single. 

References:  W.  H.  Dawson.  The  Unearned 
hurrmtnt  (1890);  J.  B.  Napier,  The  \rir 
Land  Taxes  (1910)  ;  C.  H.  Chomley  and  R.  L. 
Outhwaite,  Land   VaJites   Tnjration    (1909). 

Alvin  S.  .Tom n son. 

UNEMPLOYMENT.  Unemployment  exists 
in  mo^t  large  in<iustrial  centres  at  all  times 
of  the  year,  among  wage-earners,  able  and  will- 
in/  to  \vf)rk.  UnempUiymj'iit  may  also  be  due 
to  inefTicicncy,  physical  disability  or  unwilling- 
noHs  to  work,  thun  raising  the  problem  of  the 
un«"Tnployable  as  distinct  from  tho  utic-inployed. 

Situation. —  Fluctuations  of  employment  are 
rerorde<l  in  puldirationB  of  the  United  States 
I^abor  Btirenti  and  those  of  some  of  tlie  states. 
notably  Ma«Harbii«ett«  and  New  York.  supj)le- 
mented  by  reports  of  piihlio  employment  bu- 
rrnnt  f«rr  EMri.nvMFNT  .AnrNriE.s).  A  ron- 
•crvativo    fxfimatc    made    by    the    New    York 


Commission  on  Employers'  Liability  and  Un- 
employment (1911),  is  that  in  ordinary  years 
of  business  prosperity,  taking  all  industries 
into  consideration,  out  of  every  one  hundred 
persons,  sixty  will  be  steadily  employed:  forty 
will  be  working  irregularly.  Of  those  who  have 
irregular  employment,  three  will  always  be  out 
of  work.  The  New  York  Department  of  Labor 
after  eliminating  idleness  due  to  disability  and 
labor  disputes,  estimated  the  mean  percentage 
of  unemployment  for  the  last  half  of  1910  was 
11.1  as  compared  with  10.8  for  1909.  Similar 
figures  for  the  end  of  December  are  15.5  for 
1910  as  against  16.6  in  1909.  In  1909  and  1910 
much  lower  percentages  of  unemployment  are 
shown  than  in  1907  and  1908;  and  higher 
percentages  than  in  1904,  1905  and  1906,  be- 
fore the  annual  depression.  The  high  ratio  of 
unemployment,  coupled  with  the  prevailing  rate 
of  wages,  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  standard 
of  living  of  wage-earners  and,  therefore,  to 
the  welfare  of  the  state. 

Remedies. — The  following  include  the  chief 
remedies  that  have  been  proposed:  (1)  publi- 
cation by  trade  or  governmental  authorities 
of  the  conditions  of  the  labor  market;  (2) 
establishment  of  employment  bureaus  and 
registry  oflices;  (3)  establishment  of  boards 
of  conciliation  and  arbitration  to  eliminate  the 
unemployment  due  to  strikes;  (4)  adoption 
of  a  shorter  work  day;  (5)  restriction  of  immi- 
gration; (6)  establishment  of  labor  or  farm 
colonies;  (7)  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment: (8)  agencies  to  make  work.  e.  g.y  public 
works. 

Public  Works. — The  classic  historical  ex- 
ample of  making  work  for  the  unemployed  is 
the  wholly  unsuccessful  public  workshops  in 
France  established  by  the  provisional  govern- 
ment after  the  revolution  of  1848.  Local  au- 
tiiorities  in  England  tried  in  1892-93  to  open 
relief  works  during  the  winter  months  for  the 
assistance  of  the  unemployed:  but  the  work 
proved  attractive  to  the  lower  class  of  un- 
skilled laborers,  instead  of  to  regular  workers 
temporarily  out  of  work.  "The  pace  and 
standards  of  the  inellicient  spread  by  contag- 
ion to  the  few  eflicient  men  employed."  The 
Massachusetts  board  on  unemployment  in 
1895  said:  "During  a  severe  depression  of 
industry  and  trade,  a  municipality  may  be 
justified  in  entering  ujion  special  works,  with, 
however,  the  distinct  recognition  that  the  cost 
of  such  work  will  be  increased."  The  consensus 
of  opinioti  in  America  seems  to  l>e  that  in  brief 
emergencies,  when  well  managed,  direct  relief 
is  better  than  relief  works. 

See  Empi.ovmknt  Agencies:  LAnnn.  Rela- 
tion OF  THE  State  to;  Poverty  and  Poor  Re- 
lief. 

References:  "Unemployment  and  Lack  of 
Farm  Labor"  in  New  York  Commission  on  Em- 
ployer's Liability,  Third  Report  (April  26. 
1911)  :  E.  T.  Devine.  Dr/tirahHity  of  EstnhUxh- 
ing  an  Employmr.nt  Ihirrau  in  the  City  of 
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\ew  York  { IDOO )  ;  W.  H.  Bcvcridge,  Unem- 
ployment (1909);  J.  H.  Muirhead,  By  What 
Authority t  (1909);  Massacliusotts  Board  to 
Investigate  the  Subject  of  the  Unemployed,  lie- 
port  (1895);  British  Royal  Commission  on 
Labor,  Fifth  and  Finnl  h'eport  (1S94)  ;  R.  S. 
Seebohm  and  B.  Lasker,  Unemploynwnt,  a 
Social  Study  (1911);  Am.  Year  Book,  1911, 
361,  ihid,  1912,  403,  407. 

S.  McC.  Lindsay. 

UNFAIR  LIST.    "Unfair  lists"  are  published 
lists    containing    the    names    of    firms   against 


\yhom  a  labor  union  maintains  a  boycott. 
Every  effort  is  made  by  tlie  unions  to'  give 
these  lists  the  widest  possible  publicity.  Since 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  (  ourt,  in  Loewe  vs. 
Lawlor  (28  U.  8.  301,  1908),  holding  that 
unions  are  liable  for  treble  damages  for  losses 
sustained  through  boycotts,  the  publication  of 
"unfair  lists"  has  practically  ceased.  See 
Boycotts;  Employeijs'  A.ssOciatioxs;  Labok 
Organizations.  Reference:  M.  H.  Schaffner, 
"Recent  Boycott  Decisions"  in  Am.  Acad,  of 
Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  Annals,  XXVI  (1910),  23- 
33.  J.  R.  c. 
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Divergence  of  Legislation. — Our  dual  system 
of  government,  tlie  federal,  witli  control  in  na- 
tional affairs,  and  the  state,  with  control  by 
each  state  of  its  internal  affairs,  has  its 
recognized  advantages.  It  has  also  certain 
disadvantages.  The  states  are  bound  by  social 
and  commercial  relations  and  are  separated 
only  by  invisible  boundaries,  and  their  law  is 
based  on  the  common  law  of  England,  except 
in  Louisiana  and  some  of  the  western  states 
affected  by  its  influence.  But  even  before  the 
Revolution  legislation  had  modified  the  law 
of  England.  Differences  in  the  new  state  con- 
stitutions introduced  further  divergencies. 
Since  then,  an  unceasing  and  ever  increasing 
fiow  of  legislation  has  tended  to  accent  dif- 
ferences in  state  legislation,  often  through  the 
development  of  different  fields  of  action.  Thus, 
the  law  of  ownership  of  the  foreshore  and 
tidal  waters  have  no  application  in  Iowa,  nor 
have  laws  relating  to  mining  rights. any  inter- 
est in  New  Hampshire. 

Harmonizing  Legislation. — There  is,  however, 
a  broad  legislative  field  of  common  interest 
in  all  the  states,  over  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  control,  in  which  uniformity 
of  legislation  can  be  reached  through  comity 
between  the  states  in  adopting  uniform  laws. 
This  is  true,  even  though  the  enlargement  of 
tlie  control  of  the  Federal  Government  over  in- 
terstate commerce,  over  admiralty,  and  par- 
ticularly the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  declare 
unconstitutional  and  void  any  state  law  or 
constitution  that  conflicts  with  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  have  tended  towards 
uniformity  in  the  realm  of  interstate  and 
federal  relation  of  the  states  and  the  United 
States.  The  tendency  of  bench  and  bar  to 
follow  precedent  has  also  worked  towards  har- 
mony in  the  construction  of  legislation.  Later 
constitutions  have  drawn  upon  earlier  ones, 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  the  modern  legislative 
reference  bureaus  (see)  keep  legislators  in- 
formed upon  legislation  on  similar  matters  in 
other  states.     Particular  forms  of  legislation. 


such  as  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  liquors,  pro- 
vision for  labor  bureaus,  employers'  liability 
acts,  and  so  forth,  are  thus  spread  from  state 
to  state. 

Centrifugal  Tendencies. — All  these  irregular 
and  indefinite  tendencies  towards  uniformity 
are  subject  to  the  legislative  power  of  each 
state  to  amendment  or  repeal ;  so  that  statutes, 
even  if  once  alike,  soon  tend  to  differ  again. 
The  result  is  a  chaos  of  legislation  in  which 
an  act  that  is  a  felony  in  one  state  may  be  a 
misdemeanor  in  another,  and  not  punishable 
at  all  in  a  third  state.  A  man  may  even  have 
a  different  legal  wife  in  several  different  states, 
and  dying,  he  may  leave  as  many  legal  widows, 
one  in  each  state. 

American  Bar  Association. — To  simplify  this 


tangle,    a    movement    has    been 


on    for 


unification  of  particular  fields  of  law  by  the 
enactment  in  different  states  of  the  same  stat- 
ute. The  primary  step  was  the  formation  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  August  21, 
1878.  The  first  object  stated  in  the  call  was 
"to  assimilate  the  laws  of  the  different  states;" 
and  the  first  article  of  the  constitution  defined 
an  object  of  the  association  to  be  "to  advance 
the  science  of  jurisprudence,  to  promote  the 
administration  of  justice  and  uniformity  of 
legislation   throughout  tlie   Union." 

Committees  of  the  Bar  Association. — As 
early  as  1882  a  committee  of  the  association 
submitted  forms  of  certain  statutes  to  bring 
about  uniformity  in  state  legislation.  A  prac- 
tical step  in  advance  was  taken  in  1886  at  the 
instance  of  Frederick  G.  Bromberg,  President 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  Alabama,  by  a  reso- 
lution urging  uniform  legislation  concerning 
negotiable  instruments,  calling  attention  to 
the  English  Bills  of  Exchange  Act  and  recom- 
mending its  adoption  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  in  1887,  a  committee  re- 
ported in  favor  of  a  national  bankruptcy  act, 
and  of  national  legislation  to  regulate  com- 
mercial transactions  between  citizens  of  dif- 
ferent   states;     also    recommending    that    the 
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Congress  should  enact  a  statute  relating  to 
bills  of  exchange  and  other  commercial  paper, 
so  far  as  they  are  involved  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

In  1889  the  president  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  appointed  a  committee  of  one 
member  from  each  state  having  members  in 
the  association,  to  meet  in  convention,  to 
compare  and  consider  the  laws  of  the  different 
states,  and  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  as- 
sociation recommendations  and  measures  to 
bring  about  the  desired  uniformity.  This 
committee  has  been  appointed  every  year  since 
tlien,  its  membership  gradually  increasing  to 
fifty,  and  it  is  now  (1913)  one  of  the  stand- 
ing   committees. 

Commission  on  Uniformity  of  Legislation. — 
Tills  committee  reported  in  ISHU  that  tlie  legis- 
lature of  New  York  had  passed  an  act  autlior- 
izing  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners for  the  promotion  of  uniformity  of 
legislation,  to  examine  certain  stated  subjects, 
'•to  ascertain  the  best  means  to  effect  an  as- 
similation and  uniformity  in  the  laws  of  the 
states,  and  especially  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  wise  and  practicable  for  the  state  of 
New  York  to  invite  tlie  otiier  states  of  tlie 
Union  to  send  representatives  to  a  convention 
to  draft  uniform  laws  to  be  submitted  for  the 
approval  and  adoption  of  the  several  states." 
The  committee  recommended  the  passage  by 
each  state  and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  a  similar  act,  and  tiiat  tlie  report 
and  resolutions  be  printed  and  distributed 
througiiout  the  country. 

In  1891  the  committee  reported  that  as  it 
had  been  found  to  be  impossible  for  the  mem- 
bers to  meet  in  convention,  a  circular  had  been 
sent  to  each  member  and  to  others,  asking 
wliat  steps  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  ajv 
jKiintmeiit  of  commissioners  in  the  difft'reiit 
states.  The  replies  showed  that  commissioners 
)iad  been  appointed  in  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersiy 
and  Delaware.  The  conunittec  found  a  sub- 
Mtantial  agreemi-nt  of  ofiinion  that  the  dt'sired 
uiiiforniity  could  best  be  secured  by  the  ailoji- 
tion  by  the  state  legislatures,  of  uniform  acts 
prepared  !)y  these  conmiissioners.  The  wisdom 
of  tills  eonelusion  has  In-en  verified  by  the  re- 
Hiilts  of  experience.  "There  was  a  Hnbstantial 
agreein<'nt  in  the  view  that  the  most  urgent 
and  immediate  ne«'d  of  a  uniformity  or  Jiiiiliia- 
tion  was  in  tlio  matters  affecting  directly 
the  businoHH  common  to  and  c(M'xtensive  with 
the  whole  country,  such  as  the  enforcement 
of  contracts;  the  validity,  negotial>ility  and 
eonslrnetion  of  eoinm<rcial  ]>api'r;  ami  the 
fi)rmalitieH  of  all  legal  instrumeiitH  and  the 
proofi*  of  their  authenticity.  It  was  appre- 
liendi-d  that  sudden,  radical  and  fundanieiitiil 
rharigcH  in  tlie  laws  f»f  divorce,  desci-nt  and 
distrihution,  however  dcMirable,  would  nii'^-t 
with  the  greati-st  diffieulty,  and  in  most  states, 
rhangeH    would    more    likely   be   adojited,    if   at 


all,  after  the  general  advantages  of  uniform- 
ity in  commercial  matters  had  been  demon- 
strated by  experience." 

The  committee  on  uniform  state  laws  has 
reported  from  year  to  year  to  the  American 
Bar  Association  the  appointment  by  state 
after  state  of  commissioners  on  uniformity  of 
legislation,  and  now  there  are  commissioners 
from  fifty -three  states,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  our  insular  possessions,  leaving  only 
the  state  of  Nevada  unrepresented.  As  these 
commissioners  thus  a])pointed  by  the  states 
meet  in  conference  each  year,  the  week  before 
the  American  Bar  Association  meets,  and  in  the 
same  place,  it  has  naturally  resulted  that  the 
work  on  uniformity  of  legislation  has  been 
done  by  the  commissioners  at  their  conferences, 
and  not  by  the  committee  on  uniform  state 
laws  of  the  American  Bar  Association. 

Unifonn  Negotiable  Instruments  Law. — At 
the  conference  lield  in  Detroit  in  1895,  the 
committee  on  commercial  law  was  authorized 
to  employ  expert  assistance  to  draft  a  uniform 
act  relating  to  negotiable  instruments.  John 
J.  Crawford,  an  expert  in  this  branch  of 
law,  was  employed  to  prepare  such  a  draft. 
It  wa^  tlien  printed  and  distributed  for  com- 
ment  and   criticism. 

At  the  conference  of  1896  this  draft  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  and  recommended 
for  passage  by  the  state  legislatures.  It  was 
subsequently  endorsed  by  the  committee  on 
uniform  state  laws  of  the  American  Bankers' 
Association  as  a  "better  law  on  the  subject 
than  any  they  could  possibly  frame."  Their  re- 
port was  adopted,  and  the  negotiable  instru- 
ments law  was  distributed  throughout  the 
country  by  this  association.  Year  after  year 
it  has  been  adopted  in  state  after  state,  and 
it  is  now  the  law  in  forty-six  states,  terri- 
tories, possessions  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Uniform  Sales  Act,  Warehouse  Receipts  Act, 
Bills  of  Lading  Act  and  Stock  Transfer  Act. — 
The  conference  secured  the  .services  of  Pro 
fessor  Williston  of  the  Harvard  Law  Schcnl 
to  draft  a  uniform  sales  act:  and  of  the  sam<' 
eminent  authority  with  Barry  Mohun  of  tlie 
Washington  liar,  to  draft  a  uniform  war>' 
bouse  receipts  act.  The  sales  act  has  been 
a(l()j)ted  in  eleven,  and  the  warehouse  recei|it> 
act  in  thirty,  of  our  states  and  territories. 
In  the  same  way  a  tmiform  bills  of  lading 
act  has  been  framed  and  is  now  the  law  in 
twelve  states;  and  a  uniform  transfer  of 
stock  act  has  beeti  frann-d.  and  has  hem 
ado|)ted  in  t«'n  states.  Tiie.se  acts  were  draft 
ed   liy    Pinfcsxii-  Williston. 

Methods  of  Preparation. — After  careful  con- 
sideration of  each  section  of  every  one  of  tlu-i 
uniform  laws  in  conimilt(^'  of  the  whole,  by  tli« 
conference,  with  the  draftsman,  each  draft  i- 
printed  in  pamphlet  form  with  notes  an^l 
references  to  leading  cases  in  every  part  of  t'l' 
country.     Copies  are  distributed  among  jurist - 
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judges,  law  schools,  textbook  writers,  lawyers, 
business  associations  and  others  wliose  interests 
may  be  allected  by  the  act  unilcr  consider- 
ation. Tiie  connnittee  on  coniniercial  hxw  "ives 
public  hearings  in  different  cities  during  the 
winter,  to  hear  suggestions  for  and  against 
the  act  under  consideration  Consideration 
thereof  is  resumed  at  the  next  annual  confer- 
ence and  changes  are  made  both  from  practical 
and  from  tluMretieal  points  of  view.  This 
course  is  continued  from  year  to  year,  so  long 
as  the  commissioners  think  it  desirable.  After 
reaching  agreement  in  this  painstaking  way  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  on  each  section  of  the 
proposed  act,  and  after  report  accordingly  to 
the  conference,  a  vote  is  taken  upon  the  final 
adoption  of  the  completed  act,  each  state  cast- 
ing one  vote  through  its  commissioners  present. 
The  final  vote  is  generally  unanimous.  The 
expert  chosen  to  draft  a  uniform  law  must  be 
one  who  has  knowledge  of  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject and  the  decisions  thereon  in  all  the  states 
and  also  in  England.  He  must  know  the  his- 
tory of  the  conflicting  principles  and  doctrines 
that  have  resulted  in  the  tangle  of  conflicting 
laws  and  decisions  in  that  particular  branch 
of  the  law.  The  number  of  such  men  is 
limited. 

Relation  of  the  Courts  to  these  Laws. — The 
opinions  by  the  courts  of  many  states,  in  cases 
arising  under  the  uniform  Negotiable  Instru- 
ments Law,  show  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
the  work  of  this  conference.  See  for  instance, 
Brewster  vs.  Schrader,  26  Misc.  480;  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  R.  Co.  vs.  First  Xat.  Bk.  of 
Alexandria,  102  Va.  753;  Am.  Bk.  of  Orange 
vs.  ^IcComb,  105  Ta.  475;  Vander  Ploeg  vs. 
Van  Zunk,  135  Iowa,  350;  Rockfield  vs.  The 
First  Nat.  Bk.,  77  Ohio  8t.  311;  Dollar  Sgs. 
Banking  Co.  vs.  Bowen,  134  Wa^h- :  Wisner 
vs.  First  Nat.  Bk.  of  Gallitzin,  220  Pa.  21; 
First  Xat.  Bk.  of  Shawano  vs.  Miller,  139 
Wis.  126;  Mechs.  and  Farmers'  Bk.  vs.  Kat- 
terjohn.  137  Ky.  427 ;  Campbell  vs.  Fourth 
Nat.  Bk.,  137  Ei/.  555;  State  Bk.  vs.  Bilstad, 
136  y.  W.  204;  Brophy  Grocery  Co.  vs.  Wil- 
son, 45  Mont.  489;  Union  Tr.  Co.  vs.  Mc- 
Ginty,  212  Mass.  205. 

Unfortunately  the  courts  in  some  states 
have  not  yet  grasped  the  juristic  conception 
of  uniform  state  legislation  and  of  uniform 
decisions  thereunder  as  developing  a  new  com- 
mon law — a  law  common  to  all  the  states 
through  uniform  decisions  in  the  different 
states  under  the  same  uniform  law,  based  upon 
study  of  the  decisions  in  their  own  and  in  other 
states  of  cases  arising  under  the  same  sections 
of  the  same  law,  even  though  they  override 
prior  decisions  in  their  own  state.  To  com- 
plete the  success  of  uniform  state  legislation, 
there  must  be  uniformity  in  the  decisions  of 
cases  under  the  uniform  law.  Later,  if  amend- 
ments are  found  to  be  necessary  there  must 
also  be  uniformity  in  amendments  to  the  uni- 
form law.     This  can  only  be  successfully  done 
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through  recommendations  to  tlie  state  legis- 
lature by  the  same  body  that  framed  the  uni- 
form law.  If  different  legislatures  amend  the 
law  diflerently,  there  will  be  an  end  to  uni- 
formity in  legislation. 

Additional  Uniform  Acts  under  Consider- 
ation.— The  draft  of  a  uniform  partnership 
law  is  still  under  consideration  from  year  to 
year  by  the  conference,  delayed  througii  the 
death  of  Dean  Ames  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  At  the  conference  held  in  Boston  in 
August  ]!)11,  a  uniform  child  labor  law  was 
adopted  after  two  years  consideration.  It  was 
recommended  for  passage  by  the  legislat- 
ures that  met  in  1912.  A  uniform  law  for 
marriages  and  marriage  licenses  was  also 
adopted.  The  conference  has  under  consider- 
ation a  uniform  employers'  liability  act,  a 
uniform  incorporation  act,  and  a  uniform 
partnership  act. 

The  states  which  have  adopted  the  various 
laws  to  October  1,  1913,  are  as  follows: 

NEGOTIABLE  INSTRUMENTS  LAW 
States 


Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 


Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New   .Terscy 

New    Mexico 

New   York 

North   Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Orejinn 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

'Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

W.voming 


District  of  Columbia 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Philippine  Islands 

WAREHOUSE  RECEIPTS  ACT 


California 

New  Mexico 

Colorado 

New  York 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

Illinois 

Oregon 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

Kansas 

Rhode  Island 

Louisiana 

South    Dakota 

Maryland 

Tennessee 

Massachusetts 

Utah 

Michigan 

Vermont 

MiiHiesota 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Washington 

Nebraska 

Wisconsin 

New  Jersey 

District  of  Columbia 

Alaska 

Phil 

ippine 

Islands 

SALES  ACT 

Arizona 

New  .Jersey 

Connecticut 

New  Y'ork 

Maryland 

Ohio 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Alaska 


UNIFORMITY  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS— UNIFORMITY  OF  RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS 


DIVOUCE  ACT 
Delaware  New   Jersey 

STOCK  TKANSFER  ACT 


Wisconsin 


I^ouisiana 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Micbiyau 
New   York 


Ohio 

I'ennsvlvania 
Rhode  Island 
Wiscousiu 


BILLS  OF  LADING  ACT 


Connecticut 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 


Massachusetts 
New    Jersey 
New    York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


Alaska 


ACT  RELATING  TO  WILLS  EXECUTED  WITH- 
OUT THE  STATE 


Colorado 
Kansas 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Rhode  Island 
\Vashingtoa 
Wisconsin 


Alaska 
FAMILY  DESERTION  ACT 


Delaware 

Kansas 

Massacliusetts 


North   Dakota 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


At  the  conference  in  Montreal  in  August, 
19i;i,  a  special  coinuiittee,  A.  ^L  Eaton,  chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  secure  uniformity  in 
judicial  decisions  in  cases  arising  under  these 
uniform  laws. 

See  Constitutions  of  States,  Charactebis- 
Tics  OF;  Legislative  Refe3ience  Bureau; 
Legislature  and  Legislati\^  Reform;  Mab- 
BiAGE  and  Divorce;  State  Lexjislature  ; 
SiAii TKs,  State. 

References:  Conference  of  Commissioners  on 
Uniform  State  Laws,  Annual  Proceedings;  also 
in  Am.  Bar  Assoc,  Atinual  Reports:  J.  D. 
Crawford,  The  Negotiable  Instruments  Law 
(1908);  J.  D.  Brannan,  'Segotiable  Instru- 
ments Law  (1910)  ;  S.  E.  Baldwin  in  Ilarrard 
Law  Rcincw,  XXII,  403;  F.  Pollock.  "Law 
of  Reason"  in  Michigan  Law  Review 
(Dec.  I!)n3);  texts  of  tlie  uniform  statutes 
in  Commission  of  Uniform  State  Laws,  Am. 
Uniform  Commonwealth  Acts  (1910);  Am. 
Year  Hook,  l!Hl.  ITi.         Amasa  M.  Eaton. 

UNIFORMITY     OF     PUBLIC     ACCOUNTS. 

Since  iHii.")  there  has  heen  suhhtaiitial  profjress 
in  a  national  movement  to  secure  uniformity 
in  the  keejiinfr  of  municipal  accoiints.  Tt  is 
desirahle  that  the  expenses  of  one  municipality 
bo  contrasted  with  that  of  another,  in  order, 
if  posHJhle,  to  determine  whetiier  there  has  heen 
pxtravajrance.  and  to  promote  more  economical 
administration.  Such  procedure  also  tends  to 
make  mnnicipnl  accounts  more  intelliirilile,  and 
thus  enal)le  citizens  to  understand  more  clear- 
ly the  pjirpoHCB  for  which  expenditures  arc 
made,  and  to  compare  finniicial  operations  for 
a  series  of  years.  On  account  of  tlie  dilTi-rences 
in  the  forms  of  city  governments  which  have 
he«-n  chartererl  under  different  state  laws,  it 
is    natural    that    the    systems    of    accounting 


should  vary.  In  some  cities  the  accounts  le- 
cord  cash  transactions  only ;  and  in  others 
cash  receipts  and  warrant  expenditures,  which 
represent  expenditures  authorized,  but  not 
necessarily  paid.  In  others,  the  accounts  set 
forth  the  amounts  accruing  as  revenue  or  ex- 
penditures, regardless  of  whether  received  or 
paid.  Confusion  has  also  arisen  because  pay- 
ments are  classified  according  to  the  adminis- 
trative agencies  expending  the  same,  rather 
than  according  to  their  objects.  In  many  cases 
the  system  of  keeping  municipal  records  is 
prescribed  by  antiquated  statutory  provisions 
or  by  charter  requirements.  Another  source 
of  embarrassment  is  the  lack  of  a  standard 
terminology  in  accounting.  There  are  indi- 
cations, liowever,  that  accountancy  is  being 
recognized  as  an  independent  business  art  or 
profession,  having  in  view  something  more  than 
proficiency  in  bookkeeping. 

Methods  in  Cities. — The  National  Municipal 
League,  organized  in  1894,  early  took  the  lead 
in  emphasizing  the  need  of  uniform  municipal 
accounting,   and   in   1901   the   city  of   N^ewton, 
Mass.,   published   a    report   of   its   finances   ac- 
cording to  the   plan  proposed  by  the   League. 
Baltimore,  Chicago,  and  several  Massachusetts 
cities   followed;    then   Ohio   passed   a   uniform 
accounting  law,  which  has  been  imitated  by  a 
few  other  states.     Massachusetts   in   1906  au- 
thorized   its    bureau    of    statistics    to   compile, 
analyze   and    publish   the   financial    returns   of 
cities.      In   the   meantime   the    federal    Bureau 
of  the  Census  has  engaged  in  the  work  of  com- 
piling satistics  of  cities,  now  published  in  an- 
nual  volumes.     Many   states   now   require   ac- 
counts of  public  institutions,  or  groups  of  such 
institutions,   to  be   submitted   in   a   prescribed 
form   so  as  to  publish   comparative   statistics. 
The  federal  accounts  are  by  no  means  uniform 
within  the  departments,  and  in   1911   a  Presi- 
dent's Efliciency  Commission  (see)  was  created 
to   study   the  whole   question  and   suggest   re- 
forms.    See  BiDGKis,  State  and  Local;  Pub- 
lic Accounts.     References:    F.   A.  Cleveland, 
Chapters  07i  Miiuicipal  Administration  and  Ac- 
counting (1909)  ;  R.  II.  Hess.  "Cost  of  Covern- 
nieiit    in   Minnesota"   in   Minnesota   Tax   Com- 
mission.  Second  liirnnial   Report    (1910).   chs. 
xxii-xxiii;   i<tatisiics  of  Cities,  Special  Annual 
Reports  (since  1903)    ;  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Essays  in 
Municipal   Administration    (190S),   275-28.5. 

Davis  R.  Dewey. 

UNIFORMITY  OF  RAILROAD  ACCOUNTS. 

Previous  to  the  enacliiu'iit  of  the  Act  to  Regu- 
late Commerce  in  1887,  there  was  little  uni- 
formity in  the  account iiifi  systems  of  the  var- 
ious railroads.  StH'tion  20  of  the  act  of  1887 
provided  that  the  commission  might,  within  its 
discretion,  prescribe  the  uumner  in  which  the 
accounts  of  carriers  should  he  kept.  This  pro- 
vision was  a  part  of  the  section  requiring  an- 
nual reports  and  jirescribiiip  their  character, 
and    such    development   of   uniform    accounting 
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rs  took  place  in  the  early  years  of  the  com- 
mission's history  was  associated  with  the  niove- 
nu'ut  for  uniform  annual  reports. 

A  "classification  of  oporatinf;:  expenses," 
adopted  by  the  state  railroad  commissioners 
in  1879,  was  in  general  use  among  the  rail- 
roads and  this  was  early  revised  and  issued 
by  the  commission.  Through  the  requirement 
of  uniformity  in  annual  reports,  uniformity 
had  developed  to  some  extent  in  the  bookkeep- 
ing methods  of  the  carriers. 

But  section  20  was  not  deemed  sufficently 
comprehensive  in  its  terms  to  authorize  the 
commission  to  impose  a  system  of  accounting 
upon  the  railroads.  By  an  amendment  to  tlie 
act  in  1906  the  commission  was  given  author- 
ity to  prescribe  bookkeeping  methods,  and 
penalties  were  provided  for  failure  to  conform 
to  the  methods  prescribed.  Employment  of 
examiners  to  inspect  the  books  was  authorized. 
Under  this  authority  the  commission,  in  colla- 
boration with  the  accounting  officers  of  the 
railroads,  has  proceeded  with  the  construction 
of  a  uniform  system  of  accounting  which  in- 
cludes every  phase  of  railroad  operating  and 
finance.  This  work  was  carefully  completed 
in  1913  and  is  being  adopted  generally  by  the 
railroads.  Opposition  has  developed  to  some 
of  the  orders  of  the  commission,  notably  in 
the  matter  of  depreciation  accounts,  and  cer- 
tain matters  of  dispute  will  have  to  be  passed 
upon  by  the  courts  before  the  system  of  uni- 
form accounting  can  be  put  completely  into 
operation.  See  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission; Railroad  Capitalization;  Rail- 
road Commissions,  State.  Reference:  H.  C. 
Adams  in  Quart.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  XXII  (1908), 
364-383.  .        F.  H.  D. 

UNION.  A  word  often  vaguely  used  in 
somewhat  different  senses.  It  is  sometimes 
used  to  mean  the  United  States  as  a  federal 
state  or  federal  republic ;  sometimes  the  na- 
tional government  in  distinction  from  the 
states;  sometimes  the  relationship  between  the 
different  commonwealths  of  the  federal  state. 
Especially  in  early  days  the  word  Union  was 
used  in  a  somewhat  more  primitive  sense  to 
mean  the  cooperation  of  the  states  and  people 
as  contradistinguished  from  disunion  or  seces- 
sion. A.  C.  McL. 

UNION  LABOR.  This  term  is  applied  to  all 
work  done  by  the  members  of  labor  organi- 
zations, or  under  conditions  which  are  estab- 
lished by  a  collective  bargain  between  unions 
and  employers.  It  is  more  broadly  applied 
also  to  labor  unions  and  their  activities  con- 
sidered collectively.  See  Labor  Organi- 
zations; Open  and  Closed  Shop.  Reference: 
F.  T.  Carlton,  Hist,  and  Problems  of  Or- 
ganized Labor   (1911).  J.  R.  C. 


UNION   LABOR   PARTY.     This   party   ap- 
peared  in   national   politics   in  a  single   cam 


paign,  that  of  1888.  It  was  the  eucccssor  of 
the  (ireenl)ack  party  (sec)  and  the  predecessor 
of  the  Populist  party  {sec),  representing 
essentially  the  principles  of  these  parties.  It 
was  formed  by  a  union  of  the  Greenback 
Labor  Party  (sec),  witli  the  industrial  trade 
union  movement  in  politics.  Its  name  im- 
plies the  purpose  for  which  it  stood,  to  se- 
cure the  union  of  rural  and  urban  labor 
for  industrial  reforms  on  advanced  democratic 
lines.  Its  platform  related  chiefly  to:  (1) 
land;  (2)  transportation;  (3)  money.  It  op- 
posed land  monopoly  and  favored  limitation  of 
land  ownership;  demanded  public  ownership 
of  transportation  lines;  a  national  greenback 
currency,  with  "free  coinage  of  silver  (see 
SiL\-ER  Coinage  Controversy)  while  we  have 
free  coinage  of  gold;"  arbitration  in  labor 
troubles;  a  graduated  income  tax;  popular 
election  of  U.  S.  Senators;  and  woman  suf- 
frage. It  proclaimed  as  the  paramount  issue 
"the  abolition  of  usury,  monopoly,  and  trusts." 
The  party  nominated  A.  J.  Strecter,  of  Illi- 
nois, for  President,  and  polled  146,897  votes. 
See  Labor  Parties.  References:  E.  Stan- 
wood,  Hist,  of  the  Presidency  (1898)  ;  M.  Hill- 
quit,  Hist,  of  Socialism  in  the  U.  S.    (1903). 

J.  A.  W. 

UNION  PARTY.  The  Union,  or  the  Na- 
tional L'nion  party  was  the  name  assumed 
by  the  Republican  party  in  the  campaign  and 
election  of  1864  and  for  the  years  immediately 
following.  The  assault  on  the  flag  at  Sumter 
and  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  tended  to 
dissolve  party  lines  in  the  North,  and  men 
of  all  parties  rallied  to  the  support  of  the 
Union.  The  war  had  not  advanced  far,  how- 
ever, until  party  opposition  arose  to  the  war 
administration,  and  new  lines  of  party  cleav- 
age appeared.  This  opposition  worked  under 
the  name  and  with  the  organs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  and  it  sought  to  turn  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's administration  out  of  power  on  the 
ground  that  the  war  was  a  failure  as  a  means 
of  saving  the  Union;  that  it  was  being  per- 
verted from  a  Union-saving  war  to  a  war  for 
abolition,  that  the  Constitution  was  being 
violated  by  arbitrary  arrests,  the  suppression 
of  free  speech,  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his 
supporters  appealed  for  support  to  the  "War 
Democrats"  and  to  all  who  would  stand  by  the 
L^nion  at  whatever  cost  and  continue  the  war 
for  its  preservation.  The  Republicans  were, 
therefore,  ready  to  abandon  their  distinctive 
party  character,  to  take  a  new  name,  and  to 
put  forward  a  new  paramount  issue:  and, 
"laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opin- 
ion," they  required  only  one  test  of  member- 
ship in  the  party,  namely,  a  desire  for  "the 
unconditional  maintenance  of  the  Union,  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  the  com- 
plete suppression  of  the  existing  rebellion  by 
vigorous  war  and  all  apt  and  efficient  means." 
Thus    the    national    committee    in    its    "call" 
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for  the  convention,  assumed  responsibility  for 
suppressing  the  party  name,  which  was  done 
also  in  the  official  proceedings  of  the  conven- 
tion. In  order  to  give  a  "Union"  and  not  a 
'Republican"  cast  to  the  party,  Andrew 
Johnson,  a  Democrat  from  Tennessee,  was 
nominated  for  Vice-President  with  Lincoln, 
and  many  former  Douglas  and  Breckinridge 
Democrats  in  the  North  and  in  the  border 
states  came  into  the  '"Union"  party  in  18l)4, 
while  otliers  who  had  supported  Lincoln  and 
the  Republicans  in  18G0  on  the  issue  of  slav- 
ery extension  refused  their  support  to  tlie  so- 
called  "Union"  party  in  its  war  methods  of 
saving  tiie  Union.  The  great  body  of  the 
"Constitutional  Democrats"  held  this  "Nation- 
al Union"  party  to  be  merely  the  Republicans 
under  anotlicr  name,  as  in  fact  it  was,  for 
the  most  part;  and  tiiey  charged  the  Republi- 
cans with  resorting  to  this  change  of  name 
and  issue  as  a  nuans  of  gaining  for  themselves 
the  benefit  of  the  deep  seated  and  wide  spread 
Union  sentiment  in  northern  and  border  states. 
After  the  war  tlie  L'nion  party  divided  into 
Conservative  and  Radical  wings  on  the  prob- 
lem of  reconstruction  (see).  The  Radicals 
came  into  dominating  control  of  tlie  party 
and  in  the  national  presidential  convention  of 
1868  the  name  "National  L'nion  Republican" 
party  was  assumed.  See  Democratic  R\rty; 
Republican  Paety.  References:  \Y.  A.  Dun- 
ning, "The  Second  Birth  of  the  Republican 
Party"  in  Am.  Hist.  Revicic,  XVI  (1010),  50- 
63;  J.  K.  Hosmer,  Outcome  of  the  Civil  War 
(1907),  ch.,  ix.  James  A.  Woodburn. 

UNION  SAVER.  The  element  of  the  Whig 
party  dniiiig  the  two  decades  prcci-diiig  the 
Civil  War,  which  advocated  compromising 
measures  in  dealing  with  slavery.  Tluy  would 
jireserve  the  "comjiromiscs  of  the  Constitution" 
and  save  the  Union  at  the  price  of  granting 
the  concessions   demanded   bv   the   South. 

0.  C.  H. 

UNIT  RULE.  This  rule  is  in  vogue  in 
Dtniocratic  national  conventions.  When  in- 
structions are  given  to  delegates  by  the  state 
conventions  to  vote  as  a  unit,  such  instruc- 
tions are  recognized  and  enforced  by  the  na- 
tional convention;  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gation lias  a  right  to  determine  how  the  total 
vote  from  the  state  shall  be  cast.  "WHien  the 
HtatcH  are  called  to  vote,  the  announcement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  is  accept- 
ed as  the  correct  vote  of  the  delegation  un- 
less challenged  by  Home  member  of  it,  in  wliicli 
case  the  (lelegatir)n  is  polled  in  open  conven- 
tion. If  the  delegation  is  under  unit  instruc- 
tionn  the  vote  of  the  state  is  then  ca.st  as  a 
unit  with  the  majority;  if  not,  the  vote 
Htands  an  [tolled. "  Tims  the  state  convention 
is  recognized  as  of  supreme  authority.  The 
Rej.iil)liran8  have  never  adopted  this  rule.  It 
is    an    inheritance    uf    the    Democratic    party 
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and  a  survival  of  its  traditional  state 
rights  principles.  "I  bid  you  coiisiucr  long 
and  well,"  said  a  delegate  in  the  Demo- 
cratic convention  in  1884,  "before  you  strike 
down  the  sovereign  power  of  our  state  •  ex- 
pressed by  the  unanimous  will  of  its  dele- 
gates." There  was  much  discussion  of  the 
rule  in  the  convention  of  1912,  but  it  was 
linally  decided  to  enforce  the  rule  "except  in 
♦iuch  states  as  have  by  mandatory  statutes 
provided  for  the  nomination  and  election  of 
delegates  to  national  conventions  in  congres- 
sional districts."  See  Coxvention,  Political; 
Nomination  of  the  President.  References: 
J.  A.  Woodburn,  Political  Parties  and  Party 
I'rohlcms  (1003),  182-100;  C.  Becker,  "Unit 
Rule  in  National  Nominating  Conventions"  in 
Am.   Hist.   Review,  V    (1899),   64-83. 

A.  C.  McL. 

UNITARY  STATE.  That  form  of  govern- 
ment in  which  the  entire  governmental  au- 
thority is  vested  fundamentally  in  a  single 
organization,  in  distinction  from  a  federal 
government,  and  in  which  the  local  units  are 
creatures  of  the  central  government,  their 
existence  and  powers  being  modified  or  de- 
stroyed at  its  pleasure.  Examples,  are  France 
and  England.    See  States,  Classification  of. 

B.  E.  H. 

UNITED  LABOR  PARTY.  The  smaller, 
and  the  more  radical,  of  two  Labor  parties 
which  appeared  in  the  presidential  contest  of 
1888.  It  agreed  with  most  of  the  platform  of 
the  Union  Labor  party  (see)  of  that  year, 
but  differed  from  that  party  chiefly  by  its  in- 
sistence upon  the  single  tax  and  the  abolition 
of  private  propertj'  in  land.  It  traced  eco- 
nomic evils  to  "a  fundamental  wrong — the 
making  of  land  the  exclusive  property  of  only 
a  portion  of  the  community."  It  proposed  to 
take  the  unearned  increment  for  society  and 
have  "no  man  taxed  on  the  wealth  he  pro- 
duces." Rev.  Father  ^McGlynn  was  prominent 
in  the  party's  councils.  It  cast  2.80S  votes 
for  R.  II.  Cowdrey,  of  Illinois,  for  President. 
See  Labor  Parties.  Reference:  Appleton's 
Annual  Cyclopedia-,  1888,  778. 

J.   A.   W. 

UNITED  NETHERLANDS.  Stirred  by  the 
liornus  of  the  "Spiinish  l''ui"y"  theri'  was 
f<trmed  on  November  S,  ir)76.  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  several  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. This  agreement  wa.s  known  as  the 
"Pacification  of  Ghent."  By  its  terms,  the 
provinces  bound  themselves  to  unite  in  driv- 
ing out  the  foreign  soldiery,  the  I'rotestant 
faith  was  established  in  Holland  and  Zee- 
land  and  was  guaranteed  toleration  in  other 
provinces,  and  the  liKjuisition  was  condemned. 
This  treaty  was  confirmed  by  popular  accla- 
mation. In  ir)70  this  agreement  took  definite 
and  lasting  form  iu  the  Union  of  Utrecht,  by 
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which  \Yilliam  the  Silent,  Prinoe  of  Orange, 
brought  together  the  seven  provinces  of  Hol- 
land, Zeehuul,  Utrecht,  GeUlorlaml,  Ziitphen 
and  the  two  Frisian  provim-es  into  a  league 
which  was  eventually  to  grow  into  the  Kepub- 
lic  of  the  United  Xetlierlands.  It  endured 
down  to  174t>.  wlion  an  hereilitary  stadtliolder- 
ship  was  accepted.  The  form  of  polity  under 
which  the  Nethmlands  were  organized  was  a 
loose  confederation,  leaving  always  a  backdoor 
of  escape  open  from  a  federal  to  a  moinirciiical 
form.     An    assembly    of    delegates,   called    the 


States  General,  deliberated  for  the  entire  con- 
federation, possessing  the  power  of  levying 
duties  as  well  as  of  making  war  and  of  nego- 
tiating peace.  A  glaring  weakness  was  found 
in  the  rule  of  unanimity  of  all  the  separate 
estates  in  war,  peace  and  alliance.  The  modern 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  was  formed  in 
181.1.  See  CoNFEDKRATioN ;  Fkdkkal  State. 
References:  H.  Treitschke,  PoUtik  (I'.too), 
11,  311;  J.  D.  Wooley,  Pol.  Sri.  (188!)),  II, 
223-235;  T.  E.  May,  Democracy  in  Europe 
(1S91),51-8G.  B.  E.  H. 
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Definition. — A  federal  state  has  been  de- 
fined by  Mr.  Dicey  as  "a  political  contrivance 
intended  to  reconcile  national  unity  and  powef 
with  the  maintenance  of  'state  rights.'  " 
While  this  definition  might  perhaps  be  at- 
tacked on  purely  theoretical  grounds,  it  will 
hold  good  for  practical  purposes.  Certainly 
the  United  States  may  justly  be  said  to  have 
been  established  to  attain  such  objects,  to  make 
the  Union  strong  and  competent,  while  leaving 
or  reserving  to  the  states  adequate  power  to 
care  for  local  interests.  The  nature  of  the 
federal  system  in  America  has  been  elaborate- 
ly discussed  in  American  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  doctrine  of  state  rights  and 
state  sovereignty,  and  gradually  through 
practical  operation  of  government,  through 
civil  war,  and  through  a  multitude  of  judicial 
decisions,  the  nature  of  tlie  American  Union 
has  been  established  or  brought  to  light. 

Location  of  Sovereignty.— In  considering 
any  system  the  first  question  must  naturally 
be  the  location  of  sovereignty.  This  very 
word,  so  freely  bandied  about  in  political 
harangues  and  theoretical  treatises,  always 
presents  difficulties  because  of  the  uncertainty 
of  its  real  significance.  But  if  we  mean  by 
the  word  nothing  more  than  the  power,  recog- 
nized by  the  legal  structure  of  the  state,  ulti- 
mately to  do  everything  and  any  thing  of  a 
political  character,  we  should  have  to  say  that 
sovereignty  resides  in  America  in  the  power 
which  can  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  L^nited 
States,  which  could,  therefore,  redistribute 
power  between  the  center  and  the  parts  or  put 
new  limits  on  governmental  action.  As  the 
law  now  stands  there  is  only  one  peculiar  re- 
striction on  the  power  of  amendment,  viz.,  the 
provision  that  no  state  shall,  without  its  con- 
sent, be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate  (Art.  V).  We  are  not  thinking  in 
terms  of  law  at  all  when  we  speak  as  if  the 
mass  of  the  people,  by  methods  unprovided  for 
by  the  existing  system,  could  freely  work  their 
will  in  the  reorganization  of  the  republic.  It 
must  be  said  however  tliat  this  theory  as  to  the 
residence    of     sovereignty     in     the     amending 


power  can  not  be  considered  established  either 
by  judicial  construction  or  by  ordinary  as- 
sumption. It  is  still  common  to  speak  of  one 
of  the  commonwealths  of  the  Union  as  a 
sovereign  state,  and  by  this  is  meant  that  it 
possesses  great  powers  of  sovereignty  and, 
probably,  even  more,  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
It  was  common  in  years  gone  by  to  speak  of 
divided  sovereignty,  and  though  theoretical 
publicists  may  cast  such  an  idea  to  the  winds 
as  illogical  and  inconceivable,  it  is  probably 
correct  to  say  that  on  the  whole,  if  we  look 
through  the  course  of  constitutional  construc- 
tion, the  ordinary  notion  has  been  that  the 
states  came  into  the  LTnion  and  surrendered  a 
portion  of   their   sovereignty. 

This  matter  of  sovereignty  is  now,  fortu- 
nately, only  of  historical  or  theoretical  interest. 
It  is  now  well  established  that  we  have  a 
Constitution,  which  provides  for  its  own  es- 
sential alteration  by  amendment,  assumes  the 
existence  of  states  possessed  of  all  power 
which  is  not  prohibited  either  expressly  or  im- 
pliedly by  the  Federal  Constitution.  Despite 
the  great  changes  wrought  by  the  Civil  War 
and  especially  in  the  adoption  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  (see),  the  fundamental 
fact  of  distribution  is  still  stated  in  the  Tenth 
Amendment: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  not  proliihited  hy  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
to    the   people. 
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The  Federal  Constitution  is  a  grant  of 
powers,  and  the  government  has  only  the  power 
granted.  There  has,  however,  been  a  tendency, 
especially  noticeable  in  recent  years,  to  de- 
clare that  the  Federal  Government  possesses 
rights  and  authority  beyond  the  enumerated 
powers.  One  form  of  argument  in  behalf  of 
the  theory  has  its  attractive  qualities;  for  it 
is  cogently  argued  that  the  nation  is  and 
should  be  totally  competent  and  that  when 
the  states  cannot  act,  because  the  need  to  be 
met  is  not  one  merely  of  a  single  locality, 
then  the  national  government,  representing  all 
the  people,  should  have  the  complete  power  to 
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act.  This  doctrine  is  different  from  the  doc- 
trine of  implied  powers  (see)  and  even  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  resulting  powers  (see)  ; 
but  it  is  not  easily  distinguishable  from  that 
of  "inherent  sovereignty"  which  would  appear 
to  mean  that  all  legislative  power  must  be 
vested  somewhere,  that  the  states  can  care  only 
for  purely  local  matters,  and  that  consequently 
all  powers  national  in  their  scope  must  be 
vested  in  the  national  government,  a  doctrine 
which  was  emphatically  rejected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  1907  in  the  case  of  Kansas  vs. 
Colorado  (206  T.  S.  46). 

Two  Governments. — The  scheme  of  federal 
organization  in  tlic  United  States  contemplates 
the  existence  of  two  governments  immediately 
over  each  citizen,  each  government  limited  in 
its  scope,  but  each  with  authority  to  act  with- 
out conflict  or,  coramonh',  without  even  con- 
tact with  the  other,  and  to  act  directly 
tlirough  its  own  officers.  Such  a  scheme  is 
not  a  necessary  method  in  a  federal  state;  in 
Germany,  for  example,  the  central  govern- 
ment largely  depends  upon  the  commonwealth 
officials  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
empire.  But  American  experience  under  the 
Confederation  (see)  instructed  the  framers  of 
our  Constitution  to  avoid  relationship  with 
state  governments.  This  absence  of  contact 
between  governments  cannot  be  fully  main- 
tained; the  court  system  of  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  to  some  degree  interlocked  with 
the  court  system  of  the  states;  and  while  legis- 
lation could  presumably  go  further  than  it  has 
done  to  secure  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  fed- 
eral courts,  complete  isolation  would  practical- 
ly be  impossible;  legislation  has  provided  for 
the  right  of  appeal  under  certain  conditions 
from  state  courts  to  the  federal  Supreme  Court, 
as  well  as  for  tlie  removal  of  causes  (see 
CouRT.s,  P'edkrai,  ).  P'cdcral  courts  have  even 
gone  to  the  extent  of  enjoining  proceedings  in 
state  courts,  a  step  whicli,  however,  would  be 
taken  only  in  exceptional  circumstances. 
Moreover,  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have 
issued  injunctions  to  state  officials  restraining 
them  from  carrying  out  acts  allt'ged  to  be  un- 
constitutional ;  and  writs  of  mandamus  have 
been  likewise  awarded.  Exceptions  are,  how- 
ever, liere  unimportant;  the  main  quality  of 
the  American  federal  system  is  that  each  gov- 
ernment makes  and  administers  its  own  laws, 
and  in  the  vast  majf)rity  of  cases  uses  its  own 
officers  and  those  alone.  The  simple  principle 
is  that  if  one  government  is  acting  within  its 
constitutional  limits,  tiie  other  will  not  in- 
terfere. .A  principle  which  makes  this  whole 
system  more  workable  than  it  otlierwise  would 
be  is  this,  that  an  officer  attempting  to  execute 
an  iinconstitutional  law  is  in  law  not  acting  as 
an   officer. 

Concurrent  Power. — The  fact  that  certain 
powers  are  given  to  the  national  government 
is  not  complete  evidence  that  the  states  can- 
not legislate;   on  the  contrary  the  states  may 
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also  legislate  provided  they  are  not  prohibited; 
the  prohibition  may  be  express  or  implied,  and 
the  implication  may  arise  from  the  character 
of  the  power  and  from  the  nature  of  the  two 
governments  and  their  fields  of  activity.  In 
some  few  cases  there  is  opportunity  for  actual 
concurrent  action ;  in  others,  even  when  the 
state  has  the  right  to  legislate  upon  a  certain 
subject,  its  legislation  is  suspended  when  Con- 
gress enters  the  field  (see  Concurrext 
Powers  ) . 

Supreme  Law  of  the  Land. — The  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  tlie  United  States  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
(Art.  vi,  1i  2.)  All  state  acts  or  constitutions 
at  variance  with  the  constitutional  law  and 
treaties  are  jpso  facto  void.  Thus  the  Consti- 
tution itself  is  law,  and  the  courts  of  the  states 
are  called  upon  by  a  recognition  of  its  binding 
effect  to  preserve  the  essentials  of  the  federal 
system.  The  early  defenders  of  "state  rights" 
did  not  so  much  seek  to  prove  that  the 
states  were  not  bound  by  the  plain  sense  of 
the  Constitution,  as  to  declare  that  the  nation- 
al government  was  so  bound  and  it  was  not 
the  final  judge  of  its  own  authority  (see 
Virginia  a.xd  Kentucky  Resolutions).  Of 
course  this  principle  was  insisted  upon  by  the 
advocates  of  state  sovereignty  and  nullification. 
The  federal  Supreme  Court  always  maintained 
its  right  to  judge,  in  cases  properly  brought 
before  it,  of  the  extent  of  federal  and  state 
authority.  This  right  of  the  court,  often  as- 
serted even  in  early  days,  is  now  a  settled 
principle  of  the  American  law  (see  Law, 
Constitutional  American;  Coubts  and  Un- 
CON.STITUTI0NAL  LEGISLATION).  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  states  may  by  the  process 
of  amendment  place  an  interpretation  on  the 
Constitution  or,  as  we  have  said,  radically 
alter  its  terms. 

New  States. — The  L'nited  States  has  gradu- 
ally grown  by  the  admission  of  new  states 
(Art.  IV,  Sec.  iii)  and  for  this  the  Constitu- 
tion expressly  provides  (see  New  States, 
-Admission  of).  There  is  some  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
did  not  intend  to  make  the  equality  of  states  a 
constitutional  necessity  (see  Constitution  of 
THE  United  States,  Compromises  of).  When 
the  subject  of  admission  of  new  states  was 
under  discussion  in  the  Convention,  there  was 
objection  from  some  of  the  members  to  the 
admission  of  new  states  in  the  West  on  terms 
of  ('(piality  with  the  old.  and  the  final  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  on  the  subject  looks 
like  a  conij)romise  or  an  evasion  of  the  prin- 
ciple. Tiie  actual  practice  of  Congress  in  a<l- 
mittirtg  new  states  has  likewise  thrown  doubt 
upon  the  character  of  the  l^nion  in  this  par- 
ticular. The  rigiit  to  place  conditions  on  ad- 
mission is  not  open  to  question  and  probably 
this  right  would  include  the  power  to  place 
conditions  which,  could  they  be  enforced,  would 
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have  the  ellect  of  preventing  tlic  new  state 
from  exercising  freely  in  all  respects  the  fnll 
measure  of  political  power  possessed  by  other 
members  of  the  Union.  Conditions  of  the  lat- 
ter variety,  valid  as  conditions  precedent, 
cannot  probably  be  legally  enforced  after  ad- 
mission; we  may  consider  it  as  established 
doctrine  that  a  state  once  in  the  Union  has  its 
full  and  equal  share  of  political  power,  or,  to 
use  the  words  of  the  Federal  Court,  "All  the 
rights  of  dominion  and  sovereignty  which  be- 
longed to  the  original  states"  (Bolln  vs.  Ne- 
brastca,  176  U.  IS.  S3 ;  Coyle  vs.  Oklahoma, 
221   U.  8.  559). 

Indestructible  Union. — The  Civil  War  de- 
cided once  for  all  that  the  states  could  not 
secede  and  that  the  Union  was  indestructible. 
The  right  to  coerce  a  state  was  a  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  The  Constitution  plainly  does  not  pro- 
vide for  coercion,  and  probably  in  strictest 
theorj-  there  is  no  need  at  anj^  time  for  actual 
coercion  of  states  as  such ;  the  central  govern- 
ment coming  into  immediate  contact  with  its 
own  citizens  can  hold  them  to  their  allegiance 
and  can  force  them  to  obey  the  law.  No 
means  are  provided  by  the  Constitution  for 
compelling  states  to  perform  their  political 
functions.  Should  a  state  refuse  to  abide  by 
a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  a  case  where  a  state  was  a  party, 
for  example  in  a  suit  between  states,  difficulties 
might  conceivably  arise;  but  in  all  probability 
here  again  the  power  over  individuals,  a  power 
supported  by  the  doctrine  that  officers  of  states 
acting  illegally  are  not  officers  in  the  eye  of 
the  law,  would  in  most  cases  avoid  in  theory 
the  actual  conflict  between  governments. 
Mandamus  moreover,  as  we  have  said,  may  in 
some  circumstances  be  awarded  to  compel  per- 
formance of  duties  purely  administrative  in 
character. 

Citizenship. — A  full  qj)preciation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  federal  system  necessitates  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  of 'Citizenship  and  also 
of  the  relations  between  the  states.  These  sub- 
jects are  discussed  in  other  portions  of  this 
Cyclopedia  and  only  a  word  is  necessary  here 
{see  Citizenship  in  the  United  States; 
Compacts  Between  States;  Double  Citizen- 
ship; Privileges  and  Immunities;  Inter- 
state Law).  The  United  States  bestow^s  citi- 
zenship on  aliens;  and  a  person  born  or  natura- 
lized in  the  United  States  and  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  thereof  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  the  state  wherein  he  resides.  In 
general  the  principles  of  private  international 
law  (see)  are  the  principles  of  interstate  law; 
but  the  Constitution  has  made  certain  matters 
{see  Extradition;  Faith  and  Credit;  Judg- 
ments, Interstate  Recognition  of),  which 
might  otherwise  rest  on  comity,  constitutional 
obligations. 

See    Bundesstaat:     Concurrent    Powers; 
Constitution    of    the    United    States,    Pro-  i  other  justices  who  concurred  in  the  judgment 
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State;     Interstate    Law    and     Relations; 
State  Sovereignty;    States,   Classification 

OF. 

References:  W.  W.  Willoughby,  Constitu- 
tional Law  of  the  V.  8.  (1!)10),  passim.  Nature 
of  the  8tatc  (189G),  238-275;  J.  Bryce,  Am. 
Com  mo7i  wealth  (4th  ed.,  11)10),  I,  32-37. 
312-358;  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government  and 
rolitics  (1910),  ch.  iii;  A,  V.  Dicey,  Intru- 
duction  to  the  8tudt/  of  the  Law  of  the  Consti- 
iittion  (1908),  134-176;  J.  W.  Burgess,  I'oL 
^ci.  and  Comparative  Constitutional  Law 
(1893),  I,  142-154. 

Andrew  C.  MacLaughlin. 

UNITED  STATES  AS  A  TERRITORIAL 
EXPRESSION.  Tiie  United  States  as  a  terri- 
torial expression  has,  in  international  law,  a 
meaning  dilYerent  from  that  which  it  has  re- 
ceived in  constitutional  law.  Within  this 
latter  field  it  has,  in  turn,  a  variety  of  signifi- 
cations. Internationally  speaking  the  United 
States  includes  every  portion  of  the  world's 
area  over  which  it  claims,  and  is  by  other 
nations  recognized  to  have,  paramount  political 
authority.  Indeed  there  is  some  justification 
for  saying  that  it  includes  territories  tempor- 
arily under  the  de  facto  autliority  of  the 
Ignited  States  and  for  the  control  of  the  af- 
fairs of  which  the  United  States  is  internation- 
ally responsible.  This  international  signifi- 
cance of  the  term  is  pointed  out  by  Justice 
Brow'n  in  his  opinion  in  the  Insular  Case  of 
Downes  vs.  Bidwell  (182  U.  8.  244)  where  he 
says: 

In  dealing  with  foreign  sovereignties,  the  term 
"United  States'  bas  a  broader  moaning  than 
wtiere  used  in  tlie  Constitution,  and  includes  all 
territories  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  wherever  located.  In  its  treaties 
and  conventions  with  foreign  nations  this  govern- 
ment is  a  unit.  This  is  so,  not  because  the  terri- 
tories comprise  a  part  of  the  government  estab- 
lished by  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  their 
Constitution,  but  because  tlie  Federal  (ioveriiment 
is  the  only  authorized  organ  of  the  territories,  as 
well  as  of  the  states  in  their  foreign  relations 

Constitutionally  speaking,  the  term  United 
States  has,  as  has  been  said,  several  distinct 
meanings.  In  the  first  place  it  means  all  the 
areas  on  land  or  water  which  are  beneath  the 
sovereignty  of  the  political  entity  known  as 
the  United  States.  In  this  sense  the  consti- 
tutional and  international  meanings  of  the 
term  are  practically  synonymous.  In  the 
second  and  more  restricted  sense  the  term 
United  States  is  held  to  include  the  states  of 
the  Union  and  those  territories  which  have, 
by  congressional  action,  been  incorporated  into 
the  Union.  In  a  third  and  still  more  terri- 
torially restricted  sense,  the  term  United 
States  has  reference  only  to  the  member  states 
of  the  Union.  In  the  Insular  Cases  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  above,  Justice  Brown 
would  have  given  to  the  term  United  States 
this   third    constitutional    meaning.     The    four 
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which  was  rendered  gave  to  the  term  the 
second  meaning.  The  four  dissenting  justices 
argued  that  it  should  be  held  to  apply  to  un- 
incorporated as  well  as  incorporated  terri- 
tories. The  opinion  of  the  four  concurring 
judges  would  seem,  by  the  language  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  in  Eassmussen  vs.  L^nited 
States  (197  U.  8.  510),  to  have  been  definitely 
adopted  as  the  doctrine  of  that  tribunal. 

See  CiTizExsiiip  in  the  United  States; 
Insular  Cases;  Territory  in  International 
Law;  Territory,  CoNsnTLmoNAL  Questions 
OF:  Territory  of  the  United  States,  Organ- 
ized. 

References:  W.  F.  \Yilloughby,  Territories 
and  Di  /jcndcn^yics  (1905);  J.  il.  Latane,  Am^ 
as  a  World  Power   (1907),  ch.  viii. 

W.  W.  Willoughby. 

UNITED  STATES,  POPULATION  OF.  See 
Population  of  United  States. 

UNITED  STATES  vs.  PETERS.  In  a  pro- 
ceeding in  an  admiralty  court  of  the  United 
States  tlie  right  to  the  proceeds  of  a  prize 
was  adjudicated.  Subsequently  tlie  state  of 
Pennsylvania  asserted  a  right  to  such  pro- 
ceeds. Thereupon  in  a  proceeding  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tlie  United  States  to  comind 
the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  to  carry 
into  effect  his  decision  (1809,  5  Craurh  liri), 
it  was  held  tliat  a  state  can  not  by  its  action 
annul  judgments  of  federal  courts  nor  de- 
tt-rmine  tlie  jurisdiction  of  such  courts;  and 
also  tliat  the  state  was  not  a  party  witliin 
the  prohibition  of  the  Eleventh  Amendment. 
See  Court  of  .Xi'pkals  in  Cases  of  Capture-, 
f^LEVENTU  Amendment;  States  as  Parties 
TO  Suits.  References:  J.  F.  Jameson,  Es- 
sai/s  in  Constitutional  History  (1880);  R. 
Hihlreth,  Uist.  of  U.  6'.  (1880),  III,  Sec.  2, 
155-1 05.  E.  McC. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  EN- 
DOWED AND  PRIVATE.  Usage  of  the  words 
"university"  and  "collrge"  differs  in  the 
Ignited  Stat«'S  from  tliat  of  fitlier  countries, 
althojiph  showing  a  descent  from  England. 
The  hnrd<'S  of  stiidr-nts  pouring  into  tlie  cities 
of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  learning,  formed  a 
unirrr»ita-H  or  "whole,"  which  it  was  necos- 
Bary  to  divide  int«)  many  rollrrjin  or  socie- 
ties, each  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  knowledge.  This  system  pave  rise 
to  a  university  of  Oxford  and  anotlier  at 
Cambridge,   each    composed    of   many   colleges. 

Tlii.s  concept  of  an  institution  of  higlier 
education  was  brought  to  America  by  gradu- 
ates of  these  universities,  ninety  of  whom,  it 
is  said,  emigrat<-d  to  New  England  prior  to 
1648.  The  religious  motive  ififlneneing  migra- 
tion gave  an  ecch-sinstical  turn  to  the  first 
Beats  of  learning  estalilished,  thus  transform- 
ing the  manifold  university  into  the  unified 
college.      The    colonial    institutions    were    col- 


leges in  name  and  in  function;  but  by  adding 
courses  of  study,  without  changing  their  gen- 
eric form,  they  later  assumed  the  title  of  uni- 
versities and  thereby  caused  a  confusion  of 
terms. 

Modern  Definitions. — This  confusion  exists 
to  the  present  day.  Any  institution  of  high- 
er learning  feels  at  liberty  to  call  itself  a 
university  altiiough  consisting  of  only  one 
institution  and  perhaps  devoted  to  one  line 
of  study.  As  time  progressed  and  the  organ- 
ization grew  more  complex,  the  university  be- 
gan to  call  its  subordinate  divisions  "col- 
leges," in  imitation  of  tlie  English  system. 
Tims  Cornell  University  consists  of  nine  col- 
leges, viz.:  Graduate,  Arts  and  Sciences,  Law, 
Medicine,  Veterinary,  Agriculture,  Architec- 
ture, Mechanical  Engineering  and  Mechanic 
Arts,  and  Civil  Engineering.  But  each  col- 
lege is  an  integral  part  of  the  university  in 
general  administration,  fiscal  management, 
financial  support  and  in  the  interchange  of 
students.  Each  is  independejit  only  in  such 
minor  details  as  determining  the  course  of 
study,  the  laboratory  charges  and  the  re- 
quirement for  graduation.  This  subdivision 
into  parallel  colleges  of  undergraduate  grades 
is  usually  quite  ignored  by  the  students  in 
tlieir  social   organizations. 

The  word  "university"  is  also,  in  a  few 
eases,  employed  to  designate  an  institution  de- 
voted wholly  or  in  large  part  to  graduate  in- 
struction. Few  of  our  institutions  have  the 
courage  to  depart  from  the  tradition  that  their 
graduate  students  require  a  peculiar  pre- 
requisite training  whicli  they  alone  are  com- 
jtetent  to  give;  fewer'still  are  able  to  endure 
tlie  stigma  of  small  numbers  which  a  total 
separation  of  graduate  from  undergraduate  in- 
struction would  bring.  The  rare  institutions 
vvliicii  claim  to  impart  only  graduate  instruc- 
tion find  a  saving  jjiactice  in  a  broad  defini- 
tion of  tlie  word  "gr^luate."  Tlie  impractic- 
ability of  drawing  a  sharp  line  between  gradu- 
ate and  undergraduate  courses  in  the  I'nited 
States  is  dm'  largely  to  the  ciiaracteristic  haste 
and  desire  to  enter  speedily  a  lucrative  ca- 
reer. Personal  efficiency  is  as  distinctly  the 
purpose  of  higher  education  in  tiiis  country  as 
personal  culture  is  in  England  or  personal 
knowledge  in  Germany. 

As  defined  by  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities: 

The  term  "collcRo"  is  restricted  to  n  brnnoh  of 
tile  nnlverslt.v.  vvliicli  liiis  a  coiislder.'ihle  fiiciilty 
(li'Vdtcd  to  teacliiiiK  llie  special  siilijccls  <if  that 
liranch.  The  followlii).'  lines  of  \v(>rl<  in  the  unl- 
vcrsllv  are  to  l>e  nrpaiii'/.i-d  Into  colleges  ;  (n)  .\rts 
and  .'Sciences;  (hi  Medicine;  (c)  Law;  (d)  Engl- 
nierlnK;     (el    AKricultine. 

The  Association  of  American  Universities 
ndrli'd  the  proviso  that  "the  college  must  main- 
tain a  standard  of  admission  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  that  required  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching 
and   must  offer   instruction   leading   to  a   first 
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degree  in  Arts,  Letters  or  Science."  By  this 
arrangement  the  niidor'iradiKite  work  constitut- 
ing the  "College"  would  lead  to  a  bachelor's 
degree;  the  graduate  work  constituting  tlie 
"Graduate  Seliool"  would  lead  to  tiie  master's 
or  doctorate  degrees.  But  the  Doctor  of  Pliilos- 
ophy  and  Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  graduate 
scliool  must  be  distinguished  from  the  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  the  Doctor  of  Veterinary  Medicine, 
and  the  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery  of  the  pro- 
fessional schools  wliich  are  partly  tukUt- 
graduate  courses.  This  confusion  of  terms  is 
increased  by  the  ambition  to  assume  the  title 
of  "university."  Of  the  more  than  six  hundred 
institutions  entitled  by  their  ciiarters  to  grant 
degrees,  not  tiiirty  deserve  the  title  of  "uni- 
sity";  and  at  least  one  of  them  is  a  city  high 
school.  Many  colleges  take  the  liberty  of 
granting  doctorate  degrees;  some  honorarj', 
some  requiring  a  minimum  of  resident  work, 
and  some  for  revenue  only. 

Private  and  Public  Institutions. — American 
colleges  and  universities  may  be  classified  into 
church  supported  or  privately  endowed  institu- 
tions, as  contrasted  with  those  maintained  by 
tlie  state  and  federal  governments.  But  even 
those  of  the  first  class  maintain  some  distinct 
relationship  to  the  state ;  their  charters  are 
usually  granted  by  the  state  legislatures  or  by 
an  official  in  whom  the  power  is  vested  by  law 
and  those  charters  become  contracts  not  re- 
pealable  by  later  legislative  acts.  The  power 
of  conferring  degrees  is  commonly  based  upon 
legislative  authority  although  the  preparation 
for  the  degree  is  in  no  wise  controlled  by  the 
state. 

Colleges  in  colonial  days  received  government 
aid  in  various  ways:  but  after  the  Revolution, 
they  were  supported  largely  by  private  bene- 
factions and  by  churcli  contributions.  State 
control  was  resisted  by  the  institutions  be- 
cause their  mission  was  largely  to  train  up 
ministers  who  should  be  free  from  the  taint 
of  religious  establishment.  Pinckney  and 
Madison,  however,  in  the  Federal  Convention, 
would  have  inserted  in  the  Constitution  a  pro- 
vision for  a  national  university  under  the 
support  and  control  of  tlie  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Washington  repeatedly  advocated  the 
same  plan.  As  the  state  constitutions  were 
adopted,  several  embodied  the  thought  of  a 
state  supported  university,  Pennsylvania  be- 
ing among  the  first.  The  Dartmouth  College 
case  (see),  in  1819,  which  was  a  contest  for 
control  between  two  boards,  one  representing 
the  state  and  the  other  the  church,  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  trend  of  the  times.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia  really 
established  state  colleges  or  universities,  as 
they  were  ambitiously  called.  As  the  new 
states  were  carved  out  of  the  Northwest,  they 
established  the  precedent  of  giving  large  tracts 
of  land  for  the  support  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Congress  in  1862  gave  grants  of 
public  lands  to  all  the  states  and  territories. 


wiiicli  were  bestowed  upon  these  state  insti- 
tutions or  which  were  used  to  found  new 
"Agricultural  and  Meclianical  Colleges."  The 
states  have  eontril)uted  to  tlie  support  of 
these  colleges  by  grants  of  money  and  land. 

Numbers.— In  1912  there  were' 596  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States;  80  were  under  state 
or  municipal  control,  and  507  on  private 
foundation.  They  employed  a  teaching  force 
of  30.034,  and  enrolled  l!)!),r)18  students. 
Twenty  years  earlier  tiiere  were  430 
creditable  institutions  of  higher  learning,  en- 
rolling 47,425  students,  and  employing  8,472 
instructors.  During  tiie  same  period  tiie  per- 
centage of  women  to  men  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities rose  from  nineteen  to  nearly  fifty. 
The  number  of  earned  doctorate  degi-ees  in- 
creased from  1:58  to  514,  and  tiie  number  of 
honorary  doctorate  degrees  decreased  from 
930  to  742. 

See  College;  Degrees,  Academic;  and 
under  Education. 

References:  C.  F.  Thwing,  College  Admin- 
istration (1900),  ch.  i;  G.  Coinpayre,  Abelard, 
and  the  Origin  and  Early  History  of  Univer- 
sities (1893)  ;  Commissioner  of  Education,  .l?i- 
nual  Report  (1909),  I,  90-93;  Carnegie  Foun- 
dation for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  Re- 
ports; Am.  Year  Book,  WW,  797,  ibid,  Wll, 
817-823;  ibid,  W12,  804-814. 

E.  E.  Sparks. 

UNIVERSITIES,  STATE.  See  State 
Universities. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION.  The  thought 
of  extending  university  teaching  to  the  general 
public  through  organized  centres  first  took 
sliape  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, in  1873.  It  was  intended  to  serve  the 
great  middle  class.  Twenty-five  courses  of 
paid  lectures  were  given  by  University  in- 
structors in  Derby,  Nottingham  and  Leicester. 
Tlie  total  attendance  was  about  3,200,  of  whom 
368  took  the  examinations.  The  movement 
spread  to  Oxford,  to  Victoria  University,  and 
to  London,  and  later  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

In  1888,  Dr.  John  H.  Vincent  and  Professor 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, with  others,  issued  an  elaborate  pro- 
spectus for  a  "Chautauqua  University  Exten- 
sion," which  proposed  to  cooperate  with  socie- 
ties and  organizations  by  using  the  extension 
methods  of  England.  Spasmodic  centres  were 
organized  and  lectures  given  in  Baltimore, 
Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee,  and  Denver. 

The  first  permanent  organization  was  made 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1890,  when  the  American 
Association  for  the  Extension  of  University 
Teaching  was  formed.  Professor  R.  G.  Moul- 
ton,  one  of  the  most  successful  extension 
lecturers  in  Cambridge,  was  brought  over  and 
the  work  regularly  inaugurated  at  Roxborough 
in  November,  1890.     During  the  winter  follow- 
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ing,  23  centres  were  organized  in  and  about 
Philadelphia  and  supplied  with  lecturers 
drawn  from  colleges  in  the  vicinity.  Citizens 
of  Philadelphia  contributed  largely  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  undertaking;  a  monthly  magazine 
known  as  University  Extension  was  estab- 
lished; and  the  work  was  extended  to  adjacent 
cities  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Dela- 
ware. The  legislature  of  New  York  aided  by 
appropriating  $10,000  for  the  introduction  of 
the  work  in  that  state  under  Melvil  Dewey, 
Secretary  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  A  national  conference  assembled 
in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1891. 

The  zeal  speedily  abated  and  the  movement 
ended  or  assumed  other  forms  in  all  except  a 
few  localities.  Dr.  William  R.  Harper,  who 
had  taken  part  in  tiie  Chautauqua  Extension 
work,  created  a  university  extension  division 
in  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1890,  placed 
Professor  Moulton  at  its  head,  and,  until  his 
death  in  190G,  maintained  the  most  successful 
extension  work  done  in  America.  During  its 
best  years,  the  division  sent  out  as  many  as  29 
lecturers  to  188  centres  who  lectured  to  5.3,- 
841  people.  The  centres  extended  from  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  to  Kansas  and  from  Minne- 
sota to  Kentucky  inclusive. 

The  lecture  was  usually  followed  or  preceded 
by  a  c4ass  or  quiz  on  tlie  points  made  in  the 
previous  lecture.  Students  were  encouraged  to 
submit  written  exercises  which  were  annotated 
and  graded  by  the  lecturer  and  then  returned 
to  tlie  writer.  At  the  end  of  the  course  of 
lectures,  an  examination  was  held,  and  a 
grade  given  upon  the  written  work  and  ex- 
amination. Credit  toward  a  degree  was  al- 
lowed in  many  institutions  for  satisfactory 
grades  gained  in  extension  work. 

A  few  extension  lecture  centres,  study 
classes  and  correspondence  classes  are  still 
continued  (1913)  by  tlie  American  Society  at 
Philadelphia,  by  the  University  of  California 
and  spasmodically  in  a  few  cities.  In  Boston 
a  formal  system  of  extension  courses  was 
founded  in  1910  by  a  combination  of  the  Lowell 
Fund  for  lectures  with  five  colleges  and  uni- 
versities of  the  vicinity,  conferring  a  special 
degree  of  A.  A. — Associate   in   Arts. 

Reasons  for  the  decline  of  the  movement  in 
America  may  be  found  in  the  fickleness  of 
popular  favor,  the  rise  of  correspondence 
Hchools,  the  multiplication  of  Cbautaufiua  as- 
semblies, the  abundance  of  reading  nuitter.  and 
the  growing  attendance  upon  fn-e  bigli  schools. 
A  large  part  of  the  class  which  supports  ex- 
tension teaching  in  England  goes  to  college  in 
America. 

In  recent  years,  the  ITniversity  of  Wiscon- 
sin, whieli  formerly  maintained  a  strong  de- 
partment under  the  Cambridge  plan,  has  df- 
vrlojK'd  a  rww  idf-a  which  is  being  ndopt«'d  by 
other  tax  supported  institutions,  i.  n.,  of  ex- 
tending piiblic  Hcrvicf  to  the  communities  of 
the  state  by  lectures,  pamphli-ts,  refcrenrcs  and 


libraries.  The  plan  includes  the  organization 
of  night  schools,  apprentice  scliools,  debating 
societies,  artisan  conferences,  instruction 
trains,  secondary  agricultural  schools,  nature 
study  leallets,  correspondence  schools,  and  the 
like.  Similar  work  has  been  inaugurated  by 
the  state  universities  or  state  colleges  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Georgia  and  others. 
Tlie  prime  purpose  is  to  carry  to  the  people 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  agricultural,  en- 
gineering and  mining  experiment  stations  of 
the  states. 

See  Education,  Recent  Tendencies  in 
Libraries,  Public;  Schools,  Correspondence; 
Schools,  Night;  Schools,  Summer;  Univer- 
sities AND  Colleges,  Endowed  and  Private. 

References:  D,  H.  Roberts,  Eighteen  Years  of 
Univcrfiity  Extension  (1891)  ;  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Annual  Reports,  1891-1892,  ch. 
xxi;  H.  B.  Adams,  "University  Extension  and 
Its  Leaders"  in  Revieiv  of  Reviews,  III  (1891), 
.593-009,  University  Extension,  I-IV  (1891- 
94),  passim;  L.  E.  Rel>er,  "University  Exten- 
sion" in  Science,  XXXII    (1910),  97-104. 

E.  E.  Sparks. 

UNRECONSTRUCTED.  A  term  applied  to 
soutlierners  who  did  not  accept  the  settle- 
ment after  the  Civil  War  as  equitable  or 
necessarily  permanent,  particularly  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  In  general, 
the  term  applies  simply  to  people  who  still 
feel  that  the  treatment  of  the  South  justifies  a 
pcrnuineiit  resentment  toward  the  North. 
Much  of  this  sense  of  abiding  grievance  dis- 
apiK-ared  in  the  Spanish  War  of  1898  when 
former  Confederate  officers  received  commands 
and  northern  and  southern  troops  served  to- 
gether. See  Reconstriction.  References: 
W.  A.  Dunning,  Essays  on  the  Civil  \Var  and 
Reconstruction  (rev.  ed.,  1907),  Reconstruc- 
tion— Pol.  and  Economic  (1907);  W.  Wilson, 
Ifist.  of  the  Ayn.  People  (1902),  V;  W.  L. 
Fleming,  Documentary  Hist,  of  Reconstruction 
(1906-07).  A.  B.  II. 

UNWRITTEN  LAW.  Not  only  by  the  com- 
mon law  wliich  prevails  in  l-^ngland  and  in  the 
United  States  l)ut  also  l)y  tiie  civil  law  whidi 
prevails  in  Europe,  the  law  consists  not 
only  of  legislative  enactments  but  also  of  those 
principles  of  right  and  justice  which  are  based 
on  custom  and  usage  of  the  people  and  recog- 
nized in  the  courts  in  the  determination  of 
controversies.  That  portion  of  the  law  ob- 
served and  administered  in  tlie  courts  which 
has  not  been  enacted  or  promulgated  in 
constitutions  or  statutes  is  called  the  un- 
written law.  Its  principles  and  rules  are 
ascertained  by  reference  to  the  promulgated 
opinions  of  the  courts  in  the  decision  of  par- 
(i<ular  cases,  and  the  discussions  and  explana- 
tions of  principles  by  authors  or  expositors 
who  have  come  to  be  recognized  as  learned  in 
the  branches  of  law  of  which  thev  treat.     The 
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decisions  and  expositions  tl\ns  promulgated 
are  not  a  part  of  the  written  law  althou<4li 
they  have  been  reiluced  to  writing,  but  they  are 
treated  as  statements  of  the  unwritten  law 
so  far  as  they  do  not  interpret  and  apply  the 
provision  of  the  written  law.  Even  in  that 
respect  they  are  not  a  part  of  the  written  law 
but  only  explanations  and  expositions  of  it. 
The  use  of  the  term  "unwritten  law"  as  ex- 
pressing some  popular  sentiment  of  the  com- 
munity which  will  be  recognized  by  juries  in 
the  trial  of  particular  classes  of  cases  outside 
of  the  rules  and  principles  recognized  by  the 
courts  in  performing  the  function  of  determin- 
ing   the    law    both    written    and    unwritten    is 


wholly    unauthorized. 


See    Law,    Common. 
E.  McC. 


URBAN  DISTRICT  COUNCIL.  The  name 
of  the  administrative  organ  of  the  "ur- 
ban district,"  a  local  area  established  by  the 
English  Local  Government  Act  of  1S94  (57  and 
58  Victoria,  C.  73).  These  areas  are  for  the 
most  part  the  so-termed  improvement  dis- 
trict, and  health  districts,  which,  prior  to 
1894,  had  been  created  by  various  general  acts 
relating  to  public  works  and  public  health. 
There  are  820  urban  districts  in  England  and 
Wales.  They  range  in  size  from  Childwall  in 
Lancashire  with  a  population  of  about  250  to 
Willesden  in  Middlesex  with  a  population  of 
about  150,000.  New  districts  may  be  created 
by  the  County  Council,  after  a  poll  of  the 
electors  has  been  taken,  but  such  action  must 
be  confirmed,  before  it  becomes  operative,  by 
the  Local  Government   Board. 

The  urban  district  council  is  an  elective 
body,  its  members  being  chosen  by  the  voters 
for  a  three-year  term,  and  as  a  rule  one  third 
of  the  councillors  retire  each  year.  The  suf- 
frage is  broader  than  at  borough  or  county 
elections;  it  includes  all  lodgers  who  are  quali- 
fied to  vote  at  parliamentary  pollings,  and  all 
women  who  are  ratepayers  whether  married 
or  not,  although  husband  and  wife  may  not 
both  qualify  on  the  same  property.  Any  voter 
may  be  elected  to  the  council,  women  included. 
Elections  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  in 
April.  Unlike  the  borough  council,  the  urban 
district  council  adds  no  aldermen  to  its  num- 
ber; its  selects  its  own  chairman  annually,  and 
its  members  serve  without  pay. 

The  powers  of  the  urban  district  council 
are  connected  chiefly  with  highways  and  sani- 
tation. It  is  the  chief  local  authority  in  both 
these  fields  of  administration.  In  addition  it 
has  various  powers  with  respect  to  local  li- 
braries, baths  and  washhouses,  burial  grounds, 
and  parks.  It  has  some  educational  powers 
under  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  central  authorities  may 
own  and  operate  gas  or  electric  lighting 
works,  or  tramways.  The  council  obtains  its 
revenue  by  the  levy  of  a  district  rate,  from 
treasury    subventions,    and    from    betterment 
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taxes.     With   the  approval  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board  it  may  negotiate  loans  fur  per- 
nuinent  improvements  or  for  the  establislimeiit 
of   public  utilities. 
See     DiKTiucTs,     Rural,     Administrative; 

LotAI,    GOVKR.NMENT    IN    EXGLiVND. 

References:  J.  Redlich  and  F.  W.  Hirst, 
Local  (.lovcrnmcnt  in  Ihigland  (1903),  II,  11(5- 
143;  R.  Donald,  Municipal  Year  Book  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  1910,  253-351;  W.  B. 
Odgers,  Local  Govenuucnt  (1901),  129-148; 
Local  Government  Board,  A7iniial  Report. 

W.  B.  MuxEO. 

URBAN  POPULATION.  In  the  United 
States  this  term  is  applied  to  the  inhabitants 
of  units  of  local  governments  of  2500  iniiabi- 
tants  or  more;  formerly  the  term  applied  to 
municipalities  of  8,000  or  more.  See  Citi 's. 
Classification  of;  Population  of  the 
United  States.  A.  B.  H. 

URUGUAY.  Uruguay,  a  buffer  region  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal,  was  finally  attached 
to  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata.  Independence 
from  Spain  was  declared  coincident  with  that 
of  Argentina  {see),  but  national  independence 
in  1825.  The  country  lies  between  latitude  30° 
and  35°  south,  and  longitude  53°  and  58°  30' 
west  (Greenwich),  embracing  an  area  of  72,210 
square  miles  with  a  population  of  1,112,000, 
over  15  per  square  mile.  The  present  (1910) 
constitution  (slightly  modified  since)  was 
adopted  in  1830,  and  provides  for  a  senate 
and  a  chamber  of  deputies.  Senators  are 
elected  indirectly,  one  for  each  department, 
for  six-year  terms,  renewed  by  thirds  every, 
two  years.  Deputies  are  elected  directly  by 
popular  vote,  one  for  every  3,000  inhal)i- 
tants,  for  three-year  terms.  The  president 
and  vice-president  are  chosen  by  Congress  for 
a  term  of  four  years,  and  are  not  immediately 
eligible  for  reelection ;  the  cabinet  is  composed 
of  six  ministers:  interior;  foreign  affairs  and 
worship;  public  works;  industries,  labor  and 
public  instruction;  war  and  marine;  finance. 
They  are  appointed  by  the  president.  The  ju- 
dicial branch  is  a  supreme  court  elected  by 
congress.  Politically  the  republic  is  divided 
into  19  departments,  governed  by  a  jefe 
politico  appointed  by  the  president.  The 
capital  is  Montevideo.  State  religion  is  Ro- 
man Catholic.  Reference:  J.  I.  Rodriguez, 
Am.  Cmistitutions  (1905),  II,  157-202;  Pan 
American  Union,  Publications.  A.  H. 

UTAH.  Settlement.— Utah  was  settled  by 
a  band  of  Mormon  colonists  in  July,  1847. 
The  valley  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  became  their 
first  home,  and  here  was  begun  the  building 
of  a  united  economic,  social,  and  political  or- 
ganization, which  in  time  produced  a  pros- 
perous state.  The  early  settlers  of  Utah  were 
a  distinct  type  of  economic  society,  and  ac- 
cepted as  right  a  prophet-teacher  and  leader, 


UTAH 


who  to  them  had  divine  authority.     The  type 
of  society  was  the  authoritative. 

The  valley  of  tlie  Great  Salt  Lake  had  a 
reluctant  soil.  The  rainfall  was  limited, 
averaging  about  ten  inches,  and  the  land  was 
bleak  and  sterile.  Nevertheless,  the  people 
went  immediately  to  work  and  agriculture  be- 
came the  principle  pursuit,  and  the  desert 
waste  was  transformed  into  beautiful  private 
gardens.     From  the  first,  the  tilling  of  the  soil 


and  its  powers  be  divided  into  three  branches 
— legislative,  judicial,  and  executive.  Each 
member  of  the  legislature  was  to  take  the 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  of  the  state  of  Deseret.  The 
executive  power  was  vested  in  a  governor,  a 
lieutenant  governor,  a  secretary,  an  auditor, 
and  treasurer.  The  judiciary  consisted  of  a 
supreme  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the 
'  legislature   might   provide. 


BorNDARIES    OF    THE    STATE     OF    UTAH,    SHOWING  TERRITORIAL   CHANGES 


has  been  the  keynote  to  Utah's  development, 
and  as  coal  and  iron  have  been  the  natural 
staple  products  of  America,  so  have  they  been 
in  Utah.  American  ingenuity  was  brouglit 
into  play,  and  we  find  nail,  furnace,  clothing, 
and  leather  factories  as  early  as  1850.  The 
people  were  forced  at  first  to  cope  with  very 
primitive  conditions,  and  beginning  as  they 
did.  the  industrial  history  of  Utah  is  most 
phenomf'Tial. 

Government  before  1847. — TJefore  the  treaty 
of  fJuachiliipc  Hidalgo  in  184H,  Utah  belonged 
to  Mexico.  There  are,  liowever,  no  records  to 
show  that  any  Spanish  colonists  were  per- 
manently establislied  witbin  tbc  present  con- 
fines of  tbe  statr. 

Early  Government. — As  early  as  the  year 
1849.  Utab  was  organized  info  a  provisional 
government  with  all  the  order  of  legislative, 
judicial,  executive  offices  regularly  filled  un- 
der a  constitution. 

Tbe  general  assembly  of  the  state  of  Deseret 
(ftre)  held  itH  first  session  on  July  2,  18411,  at 
Salt  T>ake  City.  During  tbe  month,  it  was 
decided  to  petition  CongreHs  for  udinittaiice 
into  the  Union.  Rn<l  a  memorial  signed  by  a 
large  number  of  citizens  was  sent  to  Coiigress. 

Tbe  provisicuial  gt)vernment  provided  tbat 
the  seat  of  government  be  at  Salt  I>akc  City, 


Utah  Territory  Organized  by  Congress. — 
In  September,  1850,  Millard  Fiilmore.  Pre- 
sident of  tbe  United  States,  signed  tbe  act 
creating  the  territory  of  Utah.  Brigbam  Young 
was  appointed  governor.  In  April,  1851,  the 
general  assembly  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment was  dissolved,  and  the  state  of  Deseret 
was  merged  into  the  territory  of  Utah.  The 
legislative  assembly  of  the  provisional  govern- 
I'lent  passed  some  notable  acts,  among  which 
were  bills  for  the  building  and  improvement  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  the  establishment  of 
tlie  first  university  west  of  tbe  Missouri  River. 

Early  Town  Government. — Brigbam  Young 
directed  the  settlement  of  Salt  Lake  City,  and 
practically  all  of  tbe  cities  of  Utah.  Being 
of  New  England  descent,  be  understood  the 
I'nglisli  form  of  village  government.  Every 
town  was  systematically  laid  out,  with  broad 
streets  and  walks,  aiul  on  each  side  a  stream 
of  water  and  an  avenue  of  trees.  This  system 
ini|)lied  an  abundance  of  land,  and  the  head  of 
tbe  family  owned  his  home.  There  was  no 
social  distinction,  but  a  complete  political, 
social,  and  ndigious  democracy,  and  univer- 
sality of  manual  labor.  The  meeting  house 
was  built  in  tlie  centre  of  the  town,  which  wa.s 
used  for  meetings  on  Sunday,  and  during  the 
week,  for  the  village  school,  and  for  such  other 
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meetings  as  might  be  called  by  the  chief  ofllcer 
of  the  town.  Here  all  the  people  mot  at  times 
in  town  meeting  to  discnss  affairs  pertaining 
to  the  community — the  moral,  the  agricultural, 
the  political,  and  the  social  conditions.  These 
villages  have  grown  into  the  cities  of  Utah. 
They  were  distinctly  of  the  old  Teutonic  type, 
and,  outside  of  New  England,  were  possibly 
the  most  distinct  type  ever  developed  in 
America. 

State  Constitution. — Utah  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  Jamuiry,  1S90.  Its  state  consti- 
tution provides  for  all  the  departments  of 
government  which  are  customary  in  our  nation- 
al Constitution.  It  distinctly  says  that  "the 
state  of  Utah  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the 
Federal  Union" — that  perfect  toleration  of 
religious  sentiment  is  guaranteed;  polygamous 
or  plural  marriages  are  forever  prohibited 
{sec  States,  Admission  of).  A  public  school 
system  is  provided  with  the  state  university 
at  its  head.  Charitable  institutions  are 
well  supported.  The  elective  state  officers 
are  a  governor,  secretary  of  state,  audi- 
tor, treasurer,  attorney  general,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  seven  dis- 
trict judges,  and  three  members  of  the  su- 
preme bench.  The  constitution  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  "rights  of  citizens"  of  the  state 
"to  vote  and  hold  office  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  sex." 

Political  Parties.— In  the  early  days  of 
Utah,  there  arose  two  political  parties,  which 
became  known  as  the  People's  and  the  Liberal 
parties  respectively.  As  Utah  was  settled  by 
a  religious  band  of  people,  thoroughly  united 
in  religion  and  industry,  they  naturally  became 
united  politically,  especially  when  there  came 
among  them  those  who  opposed  their  economic 
and  religious  institutions.  The  people  united 
locally  in  their  town  government,  naturally 
became  united  in  their  territorial  politics. 
There  was,  however,  strict  political  and  reli- 
gious tolerance  in  Utah  from  the  first.  In  1870 
there  was  organized  in  Salt  Lake  City  the 
Liberal  party,  composed  largely  of  those  peo- 
ple  who   opposed   the   religious   tenets   of    the 


Mormons.  Until  ISOO,  these  two  political 
parties  waged  many  a  battle,  but  after  the 
declaration  by  the  Mormon  Church  in  1890 
tliat  polygamy  should  be  abandoned  as  a  reli- 
gous  tenet,  the  people  of  the  state  divided  on 
national  party  lines,  and  both  the  Republican 
and  the  Democratic  parties  have  at  times  been 
successful  at  the  polls. 

Education.  —  Utah's  public  school  system 
dates  back  to  1847,  when  the  first  school  was 
opened  in  Salt  Lake  City.  The  first  legisla- 
tive act  passed  by  the  first  legislature  of  the 
territory  was  for  the  establishment  and  build- 
ing of  roads  and  bridges;  the  second  act  was 
for  the  maintenance  of  schools.  School  houses 
were  invariably  among  the  first  structures  in 
every  town.  A  striking  evidence  of  the  growth 
of  the  school  system  since  the  admission  of 
Utah  as  a  state  is  shown  by  the  following 
figures:  1896,  expenditure  for  public  schools, 
$909,955.35.  In  1909-10,  the  total  expendit- 
ure was  $3,182,874.29,  or  $30.34  per  capita. 
There  are  more  than  104,000  children  witiiin 
school  age  in  Utah.  The  University  of  Utah 
is  at  the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of 
the  state.  There  are,  in  addition,  the  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  Brigham  Young  Uni- 
versity at  Provo.  Besides  the  state  schools, 
there  are  a  number  of  sectarian  institutions, 
all  doing  work  of  advanced  grade. 

See  CoxsTiTUTioxs,  State,  Characteristics 
OF;  State  Governments,  Characteristics  of. 

References:  0.  F.  Whitnev,  Hist,  of  Utah 
(1892-1904);  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Hist,  of  Utah 
(1889);  L.  E.  Young,  Hist,  of  Education  in 
Utah  (1913);  J.  Tullidge,  Hist,  of  Salt  Lake 
City  (1886)  ;  F,  N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State 
Constitutions    (1909),    VI,    3687-3735. 

Levi  E.  Young. 

UTI  POSSIDETIS.  A  phrase  used  in  inter- 
national law  to  indicate  that  the  parties  shall 
retain  possession  of  that  which  has  been  rcj 
duced  to  their  possession  during  the  war.  See 
Conquest,  Right  of;  Status  Quo  Ante 
Bbxlum;   Territory  in  International  Law. 

G.  G.  W. 
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VACANCIES  IN  OFFICE.  A  vacancy  in  a 
public  ollice  may  be  brought  about  in  any  one 
of  the  following  ways:  ( 1  )  by  refusal  to  accept 
ollice;  (2)  by  removal  by  competent  authority; 
(3)  by  impeachment;  (4)  by  resignation; 
(5)  by  death;  (6)  by  expiration  of  the  term 
of  office.  The  vacancy  thus  created  is  filled 
in  various  ways  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
state  and  the  nature  of  the  case.  For  vacan- 
cies in  the  United  States  Senate  the  Federal 
Constitution  provided,  up  to  1913,  that  "if 
vacancies  happen  by  resignation,  or  other- 
wise, during  the  recess  of  the  legislature  of  a 
state,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  tem- 
porary appointments  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such 
vacancy"  (Art.  I,  Sec.  iii.  If  2).  This  clearly 
meant  that  the  governor  could  not  appoint 
if  tlie  legislature  was  in  session  when  the 
vacancy  occured ;  but  if  the  legislature  ad- 
jouriuKl  without  an  election,  did  tlie  vacancy 
then  exist?  Could  the  governor  then  ap- 
point? The  Senate  has  at  diflerent  times, 
taken  opposite  ground  on  the  reception  of 
jMTsons  so  appointed,  but  in  1000  refused 
to  seat  Matthew  Quay  of  Pennsylvania  on  such 
an  appointment.  Under  the  Seventeentli 
Amendment  (scr)  the  governor  can  appoint 
to  a  vacancy  only  in  such  states  as  may  by 
statute  have  so  provided. 

X'aeancies  in  the  House  of  Eepresenta- 
tives  must  be  filled  by  special  election, 
which  is  the  usual  practise  for  vacancies 
in  state  legislatures  (Art.  I,  Sec.  ii,  H  4). 
To  avoid  a  hiatus  the  terms  of  some  public 
ofTicers  are  made  for  a  fixed  period  "and  until 
tlieir  successors  shall  be  appoint^'d."  The 
President  has  authority  (Art.  II,  Sec.  ii,  H  3) 
to  fill  up  all  vacanoies  that  may  happen  during 
the  recea.s  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commis- 
sions which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their 
next  session.  In  a  few  cases  in  city  govern- 
nients,  HO  many  vacancies  have  l)cen  made  by 
simultaneous  resignation,  that  the  city  coun- 
cil no  longer  had  a  quorum  and  could  do  no 
busineSH. 

See  Appointments  to  Officr;  EMPi,oyKF.a 
OK   OovKRNMENT;    HKMr>VAi.   OK    Pthmc   Ofti- 

CTAr.H. 

Reference:  C.  H.  Fish,  f'ii'il  Hrrtncr  and  thr 
I'ntrnnnffr  ( l!tO.') ) .  \.  I'..  If. 

VACCINATION,  COMPULSORY.  Durinp 
the  Civil   War  orders  were  olifnined   from  mm- 


state  of  Connecticut  enacted  that  children 
attending  the  public  schools  should  present  a 
certificate  of  vaccination,  and  this  is  the  prac- 
tice in  several  of  the  states.  There  have 
been  numerous  cases  of  refusal,  and  suits  by 
irate  parents.  The  principle  that  the  state 
may  compel  health  precautions  to  be  taken  is 
widely  recognized;  and  the  resistance  to  vaccin- 
ation is  usually  based  upon  an  argument  that 
the  method  does  not  accomplish  tlie  end  pro- 
posed. See  Contagious  Dlseases;  Health, 
Public  Regulation  of.  Reference:  J.  A. 
Fairlie,  Municipal  Administratiun  (1908),  126. 

A.  B.  H. 

VAGRANCY.  Definition.— A  vagrant  or 
tramp  is  "an  able-bodied  man  without  any 
visible  means  of  support"  and  without  fixed 
abode.  In  this  last  respect  he  ditTers  from  the 
typical  beggar  (see).  The  essential  character- 
istic of  the  vagrant  is  that  of  "work-shyness" 
or  voluntary  idleness. 

Significance. — The  wide  extent  of  vagrancy 
and  its  cost  to  society  are  appalling.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  a  half  a  million  tramps 
in  the  United  States,  which  cost  the  railroads 
alone  !?25.000.000  a  year:  in  the  state  of  New 
York  not  less  than  $2,000,000.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  society  early  took  steps  to  eradi- 
cate the  evil  by  repressive  legislation  with 
severe  penalties. 

Legal  Status. — Statutes  against  vagrancy 
make  possible  the  punishment  of  acts  whicii 
in  themselves  appear  innocent,  such  as  loiter- 
ing about  public  places,  when  done  by  persons 
of  a  certain  description.  Thus  Freund  points 
out    in    his    Police   J'oircr   that    in    New    York: 

The  chnrKo  of  vaRrancy  servos  simply  to  justify 
an  arrest  made  for  otlier  purposes  fur  which,  liow- 
ever,  !in  arrest  cannot  leijally  1>p  ni:ule.  Tlie  prar- 
tlcp  of  our  police  aut liorities  thus  sanctions  n 
form  of  preventive  arrest  wliicli  lias  no  warrant 
in  our  law.  Imt  whicli  is  recopnizetl  in  Oorninny 
ns  wltliin  the  inherent  powers  of  tlie  police.  Tliis 
mere  precnni  ioniiiy  arrest  is  lawful  nndiT  our 
law  only  in  order  to  prevent  an  olTenso  which  is 
Imminent  or  in   course  of  bcinK  couuiiltted. 

The  criminality  of  vagrancy  rests  upon  "a 
combination  of  three  circumstances:  the  ab- 
sence of  lawful  means  of  support,  the  neglect 
to  sej'k  employment,  and  the  ollensivc  exhi- 
bition of  such  condition."  The  purpo.se  of 
vagrancy  statutes  is  to  protect  the  public 
from  the  expense  of  supporting  the  vagrant 
as  well  as  from  his  disorder.  Vagrancy  i8 
nnule  a  penal  olTense  by  state  statutes.     In  ad 


manders    in    Home    rases    directing    tiie    vaccin-    dition,    charters    of    cities    often    confer    power 
atinn    of    nn    entire    command.      In    182H    the  I  to  restrain  and  punish  vagrancy. 
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Difficulties. — Legislation  has  not  checked 
vagrancy  in  the  liiitcd  States.  The  chief  rea- 
son for  this  lack  of  progress  lies  in  the  fact 
that  vagrancy  is  a  national  prohlem,  and  tlie 
unit  of  control  is  the  state.  While  some  states, 
notably  Massadiusetts,  have  laws  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  it  disagreeable  to  be  a  tramp, 
tliis  type  of  legislation  and  enforcement  must 
become  general  among  the  states  before  a  com- 
plete solution  is  possible. 

Popular  sympatliy  exists  for  a  man  wlio 
represents  himself  as  out  of  work,  without 
funds  and  seeking  employment.  The  occa- 
sional earnest  but  penniless  seeker  for  work 
for  whom  provision  is  necessary,  still  makes 
the  presence  of  thousands  of  vagrant  parasites 
jxissible.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that,  save  in  times  of  industrial  depression, 
the  great  body  of  vagrants  wandering  over 
the  country  are  voluntarily  idle.  Public 
opinion  must  discountenance  the  feeding  of 
vagrants  at  back  doors,  and  discourage  the 
so-called  "missions"  which  lodge  tramps.  It 
has  been  urged  that  such  places  be  brought 
under  the  police  ordinances  which  apply  to 
the  better  class  of  lodgings,  and  regulate  air 
space,  light  and  sanitary  provisions,  bathing 
regulations,  etc. 

A  further  cause  of  failure  is  in  part  due  to 
tlie  overcrowded  conditions  of  jails  in  many 
places,  particularly  in  winter.  Persons  com- 
mitted for  slight  offenses,  among  which  va- 
grancy is  classed,  are  often  turned  loose  in 
order  to  leave  room  for  those  whose  offenses 
are  more  serious.  Tramps  frequently  court 
short  sentences  and  welcome  conunitment  to 
some  penal  institution  where  they  will  be 
cared  for  during  the  season  of  cold  weather, 
and  these  serve  as  a  contributory  cause;  also 
the  relative  ease  of  travel  on  freight  cars. 
This  can  be  met  in  part  by  the  legislative 
enactment  of  severe  penalties  for  illegally  rid- 
ing on  cars,  and  in  jjart  by  a  system  of  efficient 
railroad  policing. 

Rem.edies. — In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  one 
thing  which  the  professional  vagrant  will  not 
face  is  the  requirement  of  hard  work,  it  is 
coming  to  be  felt  that  the  overseers  of  the 
poor  in  every  town  should  provide  decent  ac- 
comodations of  food  and  lodging  for  wayfarers, 
but  in  return  therefor  should  demand  work; 
and  that  refusal  on  the  part  of  wayfarers  to 
comply  with  this  demand  should  constitute 
prima  facie  evidence  of  tramping.  Wayfarers 
should  not  be  lodged  in  police  stations.  All 
persons  convicted  of  vagrancy  should  receive 
indeterminate  sentences  of  a  maximum  of 
eighteen  months  and  be  sent  to  a  farm  colony 
for  "detention,  humane  discipline,  instruction 
and  reformation." 

The  causes  for  the  creation  of  a  vagrant 
class  differ  from  the  causes  which  explain  its 
persistence.  They  are  many  and  deep  rooted. 
In  general  they  are  the  same  as  the  causes  of 
poverty  plus,  often,  the  strong  desire  to  wander, 


In  tlie  opinion  of  an  expert  on  the  subject, 
the  "most  elFective  check  on  vagrancy  is  the 
proper  kind  of  education  of  tlie  young  during 
the  years  from  ten  to  twenty.  *  Thi-  scIidoIs, 
tlie  home  and  the  cliurcli  must  all  do  tlieir 
part  in  preparing  youth  for  a  reasonable,  hon- 
est and  ellicient  life.  Ciiild  labor,  illness,  men- 
tal defectiveness,  congestion  of  population, 
truancy,  orphanage,  iiu'fficiency,  low  wages, 
overwork,  industrial  accidents,  diseases  of  occu- 
pation, the  temptations  of  crime,  seasonal  and 
irregular  trades;  all  these  causes  and  many 
more  operate  to  produce  the  youtlifui  tramp." 

See  Beggars;  Charities,  Associated;  Char- 
ities, Public  Agencies  fok;  Lodging  Houses, 
Public;  Poverty  and  Poor  Relief;  Social 
Reform   Proiu.ems. 

References:  0.  F.  Lewis,  Tramp  Prohlem 
(1012),  217-227,  Vagrancy  in  the  U.  8. 
{in07);  Mass.  Board  to  Investigate  the 
Subject  of  the  Unemployed,  "Wayfarers 
and  Tramps"  in  3Iass.  House  Doc.,  Wo.  50 
(1895),  Pt.  II;  E,  Kelly,  Elimination  of  the 
Tramp  (1908);  W.  II.  Dawson,  Vagrancy 
Problem  (1910);  Michigan  State  Library  Ref- 
erence Dept.,  Laws  of  the  Various  States  Re- 
lating to  Vagrancy  (1910);  N.  Y.  School  of 
Pliilanthropy,  "Farm  Colonics"  in  Library 
Bidletin,  No"!  1   (1911).        S.  McC.  Lindsay. 

VALLANDIGHAM,  CLEMENT  L.  Clement 
L.  Vallandigham  (1820-1871)  of  Ohio,  was 
already  widely  known  as  an  outspoken  state 
riglits  Democrat  when,  in  1858,  he  was  elected 
to  the  national  House  of  Representatives.  He 
believed  that  the  South  had  been  wronged  and 
that  the  newly  organized  Republican  party 
was  founded  upon  the  iniquitous  principle  of 
sectional  domination.  During  the  earlier 
months  of  the  Civil  War  his  unsparing  attacks 
upon  the  Lincoln  administration  and  his 
avowed  leadership  of  the  elements  l)y  whom  the 
war  was  opposed  led  to  repeated  efforts  to 
accomplish  his  expulsion  from  tlie  House.  In 
18G3  he  w^as  arrested,  tried  by  a  military 
commission,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment. 
The  sentence  was  commuted  by  Lincoln  to 
banishment  and  Vallandigham,  as  a  kind  of 
practical  joke,  was  transported  to  Confederate 
soil,  whence  he  made  his  way  to  Canada.  In 
1864  he  returned  to  Ohio,  was  an  unsuccessful 
candidate  for  governor  and  during  the  en- 
suing six  years  his  influence  within  the  ranks 
of  the  Democratic  party,  state  and  national, 
was  of  first  rate  importance.  He  wrote  a 
portion  of  the  national  platform  of  1864,  as- 
sisted in  the  nomination  of  McClellan,  and 
led  his  party  in  denunciation  of  the  radical 
Republican  programme  of  reconstruction. 
Near  the  end  of  his  life,  however,  he  counseled 
the  Democrats  to  abandon  the  reconstruction 
issue  and  to  take  their  stand  upon  broader  and 
more  patriotic  issues.  At  all  stages  of  his 
career  he  advocated  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.     He  was   apposed   merely   to   what   he 
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regarded  as  the  unwarrantable  attempt  of  one 
section  to  dictate  to  another  what  tlie  nature 
of   its    institutions   should   be. 

References:  J.  L.  Vallandigham,  Life  of  Cle- 
ment L.  yallandigham  (1872);  J.  Walter, 
Ed.,  Record  of  Eon.  C.  L.  Yallandigham 
"(1883);  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  S. 
(1893-1906),  IV,  ch.  xix;  J.  G.  Nicolay  and 
J.  Hay,  Abrahatn  Lincoln  (1890),  VII,  ch. 
xii.  F.    A.   Ogg. 

VALUATION  OF  IMPORTED  GOODS.  Val- 
ues of  diitiahlf  yuods  inipoitoil  and  subject  to 
customs  duties  are  ascertained  and  recorded 
by  appraisers.  The  Treasury  department  also 
keeps  a  record  of  the  value  of  all  merchandise 
impo-ted,  whether  free  or  dutiable.  This  is 
derived  from  the  manifests  of  ships,  and  is 
published  in  the  statistical  reports  of  the 
government.  D.  R.  D. 

VALUATION  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIE^S. 
Onicial  valuations  of  public  utilities  may  be 
required  for  the  following  public  purposes: 
(1)  taxation;  (2)  accounting  and  capitali- 
zation; (3)  rate-making;  (4)  public  purchase. 
Metliods  vary  with  tlicir  purpose.  Valuations 
for  tax  assessment  and  capitalization  are 
based  on  statutory  requirements;  valuations 
for  regulation  of  rates  and  for  condenmation 
of  property  must  be  based  on  principles  of 
just  compensation  as  worked  out  by  the  courts. 
Such  principles  have  as  yet  been  but  vaguely 
defined.  In  the  leading  case  of  Smyth  vs. 
Ames  (169  U.  8.  466,  1898),  Justice  Harlan 
said: 

We  hold,  however,  that  the  basis  of  all  calcnla- 
tinns  as  to  rfnsonnblonosR  of  rates  .  .  .  must  he 
the  fair  value  of  Ihf  propprty  being  used  by  it  for 
the  convenience  of  the   public. 

As  to  how  this  fair  value  is  to  be  esti- 
mated, .Justice  Tlarlan  merely  indicates  that 
the  original  cost  of  construction,  the  cost  of 
subsequent  betterments  and  additions,  the  cost 
of  reproduction,  the  par  and  market  vahio  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  the  i)robable  earning  capacity 
of  the  property  and  perhaps  other  elements 
should  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  two 
recent  cases  decided  by  the  United  States  Su- 
j»remc  Court,  almost  the  only  basis  or  ele- 
ment of  value  considered  has  been  that  of  cost 
of  reproduction  less  existing  depreciation 
(Willcox  V8.  Consolidated  .Gas  Company.  212 
U.  S.  19,  1909  and  Knoxville  vs.  Water  Com- 
pany, 212  U.  S.  1,  1009).  It  is  probably  fair 
to  Hay,  however,  that  there  is  yet  no  agree- 
ment or  authoritative  (h-termimition  as  to 
what  constitutes  "fair  value."  .Among  the 
various  standards  and  combinations  of  stand- 
ards  tried    or    nilvocated    are; 

(1)  Market  Value  or  Commercial  Value  as 
a  Going  Concern.— The  Washington  Itnilroad 
CoiiunisHJoii  bits  used  this  a.H  its  final  standard, 
tlwnigh  it  has  considered  cost  of  reproduction, 
original  cost  and  many  other  factors  as  hav- 


ing a  probative  use  in  the  determination  of 
market  value.  The  Commission  holds,  how- 
ever, that  market  value  must  be  based  on  earn- 
ings under  reasonable  rates  of  charge.  Thus 
an  equation  is  presented  with  two  unknown 
quantities.  How  this  difliculty  can  be  avoided 
has  not  been  fully  explained. 

(2)  Actual  Cost  or  the  Actual  Unimpaired 
Investment. — This  includes  the  original  con- 
struction cost  plus  expenditures  for  additions 
and  betterments  but  excluding  all  expendi- 
tures for  renewals,  replacements  and  for  all 
other  purposes  not  properly  chargeable  to 
capital  under  correct  accounting  principles. 

(3)  Cost  of  Reproduction. — This  is  the  cost 
to  reproduce  the  property  at  present  prices  of 
land,  labor  and  materials.  The  estimate  of 
cost  of  reproduction  may  be  based  on ;  ( 1 ) 
the  cost  of  an  exact  duplication  of  the  present 
plant;   (2)  the  cost  of  an  equally  efficient  plant. 

Prices  of  labor  and  materials  may  have  gone 
up  or  down,  thus  resulting  in  an  advantage 
under  the  reproduction  cost  method  either  to 
the  company  or  to  the  public.  As  to  land  and 
certain  other  factors  under  the  reproduction 
theory,  the  advantage  is  all  one-sided;  for 
through  a  considerable  period  of  years  land 
values  almost  alwaj-s  show  an  advance  and 
almost  never  a  decline.  Tlie  advance  is  some- 
times enormous  and  represents  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  total  reproduction  cost  of  the 
property  of  certain  utilities.  There  is  no  cor- 
responding offset  due  to  a  general  decline  in 
the  price  of  any  other  element  entering  into 
the  total  cost. 

See  Assessment  of  Taxes;  Franchise 
Tax;  Municipal  Ownebsiiip;  Public  Serv- 
ice Commissions;  Public  Service  Corpo- 
rations; Railroads,  Physical  Valuation  of. 

References:  J.  W.  Alvord,  "Notes  on  Going 
Value  and  Methods  for  its  Computation"  in 
Am.  Water  Wor'.:s  Assoc.,  Proceed ing/i,  1909, 
184-279;  L.  Metcalf  and  J.  W.  Alvord,  "Going 
Value  of  Water  Works"  in  Am.  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Transartinnfi,  LXXIIT  (1911), 
.326-.391;  11.  E.  Riggs,  "Valuation  of  Public 
Service  Corporation  Property"  in  Am.  Society 
of  Civil  Engineers.  Proceedings  (Nov.,  1910- 
Feb..  1911)  :  R.  II.  Wbitten,  Valuatinn  of  Pub- 
lic Service  Corporations  (1912). 

RoRFKT  M.  WllITTEN. 


VALUATION  OF  RAILROADo. 
roads.  Physical  Valuation  ok. 


See  Rail- 
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VALUATION  OF  TAXABLE  PROPERTY. 
See  Appraisal  of  Imported  Goods  fob 
Duties;    Assessment  of  Taxes. 

VALUATIONS,  ASSESSED.  See  Assessed 
\'Ai,iiA  1  IONS.  Compara  I  ivi:. 

VALUE.  The  value  of  any  unit  of  a  oom- 
nioiiity  in  a  given  market  is  its  power  to 
command   other   desirable  things   in   exchange. 


VAN  BUUEN,  MAirnX— \  EM:/A  ELA 


This  value  arises  because  the  commodity  is 
both  Useful  and  scarce — a  conjuncturo  of 
qualities  which  causes  men  to  desire  it.  Things 
available  in  superabuntlance — ordinary  air, 
water — have  no  value,  though  they  be  useful 
or  even  necessary.  Only  when  the  supply  fails 
to  satisfy  every  want  do  men  become  willing 
to  give  other  things  in  exchange  for  units  of 
them.  In  our  economic  system,  where  money 
serves  as  both  a  couunon  measure  of  value  and 
the  medium  of  exchange,  the  value  of  any 
unit  of  commodity  at  the  time  and  place  is 
its  price.  But  the  economist  is  concerned 
usually  not  so  much  with  the  particular  (mar- 
ket) price  resulting  from  temporary  causes 
as  with  the  (normal)  price  which  in  the  long 
run  induces  relatively  stable  equilibrium  be- 
tween supply  and  demand. 

Man  naturally  satisfies  his  desires  accord- 
ing to  the  order  of  preference.  Beginning  with 
the  commodity  most  urgently  desired,  he  takes 
successive  units  of  it  until,  in  the  progress 
towards  satiety,  he  reaches  a  point  where  he 
rejects  an  additional  unit  of  the  same  com- 
modity and  takes  the  first  unit  of  another 
commodity.  Since  all  normal  men  follow  this 
order  of  preference  in  satisfying  their  desires 
for  all  commodities,  the  choice  of  any  com- 
modity— e,  g.,  apples — ceases  just  where  the 
least  eager  purchaser  shifts  his  preference  to 
another  commodity.  The  last  unit  taken  by 
him  fixes  the  quantity  required  (demand)  in 
that  market.  The  value  or  price  of  tliis  unit 
is  measured  by  a  mutual  balancing  of  desires 
between  him  and  other  persons:  he  sets  against 
this  last  unit  the  things  which  he  must  sur- 
render or  forego  to  obtain  it ;  they  set  against 
other  things  the  unit  of  commodity  supplied 
in  exchange.  This  balancing  of  desires  may 
occur  under  two  radically  different  sets  of 
conditions  (monopolies  excepted) .  (1)  Where 
conditions  do  not  permit  any  addition  to  the 
existing  stock  of  the  commodity,  the  temporary 
or  market  price  of  any  unit  is  determined  by 
the  relative  eagerness  of  buyers  and  sellers 
in  adjusting  supply  and  demand.  (2)  Where 
conditions  permit  renewals  of  supply,  the  re- 
sulting normal  value  or  price  of  any  unit  is 
determined  by  the  cost  involved  in  producing 
that  unit  of  the  required  supply  which  is 
produced  at  greatest  sacrifice — sacrifice  mean- 
ing costs  in  labor,  capital  and  waiting.  Ob- 
viously, equal  units  of  a  commodity  of  uniform 
grade  have  but  one  price  in  the  same  market. 
The  price  of  each  unit  must  be  not  less  than 
the  (future)  cost  of  that  which  costs  most: 
because  men  will  not  perpetually  produce  units 
which  entail  loss.  The  most  costly  unit  of 
the  required  supply  therefore  fixes  a  minimum 
limit  for  normal  value  or  price.  Normally 
producers  supply  all  units  desired  at  or  above 
this  price  (eflFeetive  demand),  which  therefore 
equalizes  supply  and  demand.  The  multiplex 
influences  which  affect  both  market  and  normal 
value  must  be  sought  in  the  standard  treatises. 


See  Cost;  DisTRinrTiox;  T..\noR;  Trokit.s, 
References:  A.  Mar^liall,  I'limiplcs  of  Eco- 
nomics (0th  ed.,  1!)10),  III,  V,  App.  I;  T.  N. 
Carver,  Distrihuthm  of  Wrallh  (1!)11),  ch. 
i;  W.  Smart,  Intro,  to  the  Theory  of  \  aluc,  on 
the  Lines  of  Alengcr,  Wicscr  and  Bochm- 
liaiccrk    (1891).  E.  11.   Vickers. 

VAN  BUREN,  MARTIN.  iNIartin  Van  Buren 
(17.S2-l!S0:il,  eighth  IVesidcnt  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1782.  In  1803  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar,  and  from  1808  to  181.3  was  surrogate  of 
Columbia  countj'.  He  afilliated  politically 
with  the  Clinton  faction  of  the  Republicans, 
and  from  1813  to  1820  sat  in  the  state  senate, 
serving  from  1815  to  1811)  a.s  attorney  general 
also.  By  1821  he  had  separated  from  the 
Clintonians,  and  was  elected  by  the  "Buck- 
tails''  United  States  Senator.  He  was  a 
prominent  member  of  the  "Albany  regency," 
just  then  being  formed.  He  was  one  of  the 
leading  opponents  of  J.  Q.  Adams  and  a  cham- 
pion of  Jackson;  and  in  1829  resigned  the 
office  of  governor  of  New  York,  to  which  he 
had  been  elected  in  1828,  and  which  he  held 
from  January  1  to  March  12,  to  become  Secre- 
tary of  State.  With  a  view  to  the  vice-presi- 
dency, he  resigned  his  secretaryship  in  1831, 
and  was  presentlj'  appointed  minister  to  Eng- 
land; but  the  nomination  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate.  From  1833  to  1837  he  was  Vice- 
President,  and  in  1836  was  elected  President 
He  was  renominated  h\  the  Democrats  in  1840, 
but  defeated.  He  was  a  candidate  for  nomi- 
nation in  1844^  but  was  rejected  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  In 
1848  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Free-Soil 
party,  but  received  no  electoral  votes.  He  died 
at  Kinderhook,  July  24,  1862.  See  Demo- 
cratic Party;  Presidential  Elections.  Ref- 
erences: G.  Bancroft,  Mai-tin  Tan  Buren 
(1889);  E.  M.  Shepard,  Martin  Van  Buren 
(1899);  E.  H.  West,  Calendar  of  the  Papers 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  (1910);  J.  D.  Richard- 
son, Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents 
(1896),  III.  W.  MacD. 

VATTEL,  EMMERICH  Von.  See  Political 
Theories  of  Coxtinextal  Publicists. 

VENEZUELA.  Venezuela,  a  republic,  called 
officially  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  is  a 
federal  union  of  states,  comparable  in  that 
regard  to  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
to  ]Mexico,  to  Brazil,  and  to  Argentina.  In 
Venezuela  are  twenty  states  politically  equal 
and  self-governing,  two  territories,  and  a  fed- 
eral district  (which,  however,  is  not  a  contigu- 
ous area,  but  comprises  some  isolated  par- 
ishes), which  are  administered  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  president.  Venezuela  touches 
Colombia,  Brazil  and  British  Guiana.  Its 
coast  was  sighted  by  Columbus  on  his  third 
voyage,  the  name,  meaning  little  Venice,  being 
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given  because  of  the  singular  appearance  of 
tlie  lake  villages  Avliore  tlie  present  city  of 
Maracaibo  is  situated.  At  first  it  was  the 
Province  of  Venezuela,  the  coast  line  being 
what  is  now  called  the  Spanish  ^lain,  harried 
by  British,  Dutch  and  French  buccaneers.  In 
1718  the  vice-royalty  of  Xow  Granada  was 
created,  and  Venezuela  became  subject  to  the 
viceroy  at  Bogota.  In  1810  the  revolt  against 
Spain  was  seriously  organized  and  finally 
carried  to  a  successful  conclusion  under  Boli- 
var who  was  a  native  of  Caracas.  In  1819 
the  country  became  part  of  Greater  Colombia, 
but  tliat  federation  was  dissolved  and  absolute 
independence  was  finally  secured  in  the  year 
1830. 

Venezuela  has  an  area  of  393,976  square 
miles  and  a  population  (estimated  in  1910)  of 
2,t)S5,G0G.  The  latest  constitution  is  tiiat  of 
August  5,  1909,  and  provides  for  legislative, 
executive  and  judicial  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  legislative  authority  is  bicamaral, 
resting  in  a  congress  consisting  of  a  senate 
and  a  chamber  of  deputies;  the  senate  has  40 
members,  two  from  each  state,  elected  by  the 
state  legislatures  for  four  year  terms;  the 
dt'iiuties — numbering  one  for  each  35,000  in- 
hal)itaiits — are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  four 
year  terms,  tiie  sulTrage  being  possessed  by  all 
citizens  21  years  old.  Congress  meets  annually 
on  April  19  at  the  capital,  for  a  session  of 
70  da^s,  but  may  Ix;  convened  in  extra  session. 
The  executive  authority  is  a  president,  elected 
for  a  term  (not  immediately  recurring)  of 
four  years;  there  is  no  vice-president,  tlie 
presiding  oflicer  of  the  council  of  government 
tiikiiig  tlie  j)resi(!ent's  phvce  in  case  of  need. 
Tiiis  council  consists  of  ten  members  elected 
by  congress  for  a  term  of  four  years.  The 
president  appoints  a  Cabinet  of  seven  minis- 
ters: int<'rior  relations;  foreign  relations; 
finance  and  public  credit;  war  and  marine; 
prrinxition;  public  works;  public  instruction. 
'ilie  judicial  authority  lies  in  the  supreme 
court,  courts  of  appeal  and  minor  courts.  Su- 
preme court  judges  are  seven,  elected  by  con- 
gress for  four  years.  The  standing  army  of 
the  country  has  about  9,000  men,  and  the  re- 
Hcrves  are  estimated  at  100,000.  The  navy 
conHists  of  0  vessels  with  about  1,000  men.  Tlie 
telegraph  and  postal  .service  is  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government  (minister  of  pro- 
motion), and  to  some  extent  the  teb'phone 
servieo  is  nationalized,  although  private  lines 
are  allowed.  The  capital  is  Caracas.  State 
ndiL'i'iii   in   Roman   Cathdlic. 

References:  J.  T.  Rodrigiioz,  ,l»i.  ConHtitu- 
tiotiM  (190;-)).  T,  19]-2.'}2;  I'an  American  Tnicm, 
UttHrtin   (monthly)    and  other  jniblirntif)nH. 

Ai.MKUT   Haik. 

VENUE.  In  criminal  procedure  the  venue 
is  the  pljire,  neighlK>rlK)rid.  or  county  in  which 
the  crime  in  charged  to  have  been  <'ommitted, 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  in  (b-termin- 
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ing  in  what  court  tlie  prosecution  should  be 
coi.diieted.  In  civil  procedure  the  venue  has 
reference  to  the  place  at  whicii  an  act  was 
dune,  or  a  transaction  occurred,  or  to  the  local 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  in  which  such  act  or 
transaction  is  inquired  into  as  a  basis  for  a 
cause  of  action.  In  both  criminal  and  civil 
proceedings  tlicre  are  provisions  for  the  change 
of  venue  from  the  jurisdiction  of  one  court 
to  tiiat  of  another  on  account  of  some  privi- 
lege of  or  necessity  for  having  the  case  tried 
in  the  court  of  a  different  local  jurisdiction. 
The  Sixth  Amendment  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution  provides    that: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions  the  accused  shall  cn- 
.i'>.v  tlio  riglit  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an 
impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district  wluToiu 
ti.e  critiu-  shall  have  been  committed,  wliicli  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law. 

See  Law,   Criminal;    Trials.     E.   McC. 

VERMONT.  History.  —  Vermont  declared 
herself  a  free  and  independent  state  on  March 
17,  1777,  and  remained  an  independent  sov- 
ereignty for  tliirteen  years,  until  admitted  to 
the  Union  Marcli  4,  1791.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment is  !Montpclier.  The  state  has  been 
governed  under  constitutions  ado])ted  in  1777, 
178G  and  1793,  with  twenty -eight  amendments, 
of  which  the  first  was  adopted  in  1828,  the 
second  to  the  thirteenth  in  1830.  the  fourteenth 
to  the  twenty -third  in  18")0,  the  twenty-fourth 
to  the  twenty-sixth  in  1870,  and  the  twenty- 
seventh  and  twenty-eighth  in  1883.  The  con- 
stitutional conventions  of  17SG  and  1793  in- 
stead of  amending  the  original  constitution 
adopted  July  2,  1777,  incorporated  the  changes 
into  the  original  text  and  promulgated  the 
entire  constitution.  As  these  were  adopted 
^'enllont    has    li.Td    three    constitutions. 

General  Constitutional  Provisions. — Every 
tenth  year  after  ISSO  the  senate  may  propose 
amendments  to  tlie  constitution.  If  an  amend- 
ment receives  a  two-thirds  vote  in  the  senate 
and  a  majority  vote  of  the  next  following  gen- 
eral assembly  (senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives), it  is  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  a  majority  vote  determines  its  final 
acceptance  or  rejection.  All  citizens  of  the 
T'nited  States  residing  in  Vermont  arc  citizens 
f)f  the  .state.  'Hie  right  of  .suffrage  is  confined 
by  the  constitution  to  male  citizens,  twenty- 
one  or  more  years  of  age,  who  have  resided  in 
the  state  one  year.  \Vom(>n  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  vote  in  all  elections  relating  to  schools 
and  school  ofTicers  in  city,  town  and  graded 
seliool  districts  and  also  tlie  right  to  be  elected 
to  any  local  school  position  or  to  the  olTice  of 
town  clerk.  The  Australian  ballot  system 
was  adopted  in  1890.  Elections  for  state  ofTi- 
cers, for  representatives  in  Conjfross  and  for 
county  officers  are  held  biennially  in  Septem- 
ber instead  of  in  November,  as  in  nearly  all 
of  the  other  stntes.  The  results  in  elections 
in  Vermont  in  presidential  years  have,  there- 
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foro.  had  a  special  significance  in  tliat  the 
country  at  larjio  has  been  interested  in  them  as 
a  possible  indication  of  the  trend  of  tiie  na- 
tional elections.  The  state  being  strongly  Re- 
publican, the  size  of  the  majority  has  been 
looked  to  as  tlie  barometer. 

Executive  and  Administrative  Officers. — The 
administrative  ollieers  of  the  conimoinvealtli, 
elected  biennially  by  the  people,  are  governor, 
lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of  state,  state 
treasurer,  state  auditor  and  attorney  general. 
Congressmen  are  elected  in  the  two  congression- 


treason.  He  has  a  limited  veto  power  which 
may  be  overridden  by  a  majority  vote  in  each 
House. 

Legislative.— The  legislative  department  of 
tlie  government  consists  of  a  general  assembly 
composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represen- 
tatives. The  senate  is  made  up  of  thirty  mem- 
bers apportioned  among  the  fourteen  counties 
according  to  population  but  with  the  proviso 
that  each  county  shall  have  at  least  one  sena- 
tor. The  house  of  representatives  is  made  up 
of    two   hundred   and    forty-six    members,    one 
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al  districts.  The  officers  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  are  United  States  Senators,  one  chief 
justice  and  four  associate  justices  of  the  su- 
preme court,  six  superior  judges,  superintend- 
ent of  education,  sergeant-at-arms,  adjutant 
and  inspector  general,  judge  advocate  general 
and  judges  of  the  court  of  claims.  The  officers 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate  are  state  highway  commissioner, 
commissioner  of  state  taxes,  state  geologist,  a 
commissioner  of  agriculture,  a  bank  examiner, 
a  fish  and  game  commissioner  and  various 
boards  and  commissions.  The  governor  has  a 
limited  power  of  appointment  and  may  grant 
pardons,  except  for  impeachment,  murder  and 


from  each  city  and  town.  The  two  houses  have 
equal  powers  in  legislation  except  that  all 
revenue  measures  must  originate  in  the  house 
of  representatives.  The  house  of  represent- 
atives was  created  by  the  constitution  of  1777 
and  the  senate  by  the  third  amendment  to  the 
constitution  adopted  in  183G.  In  addition  to 
its  regular  legislative  functions,  the  senate 
is  empowered  to  propose  amendments  to  the 
constitution  decennially,  to  try  cases  of  im- 
peachment and  to  confirm  certain  appoint- 
ments made  by  the  governor. 

Judicial. — The  judicial  department  of  the 
government  is  made  up  of  a  supreme  court, 
county    courts,    courts    of    chancery,    probate 
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courts,  court  of  claims,  justice  courts  and 
municipal  courts.  The  supreme  court  is  com- 
posed of  one  chief  justice  and  four  associate 
justices.  It  is  the  highest  court  in  the  state 
and  is  a  court  of  law  and  equity.  Five  gen- 
eral terms  are  held  each  year.  Tliere  is  no 
superior  court  but  there  are  six  superior  judges 
elected  by  the  legislature,  the  first  elected  be- 
ing designated  as  chief  judge.  A  superior 
judge  and  two  assistant  judges  elected  by  the 
voters  in  each  county  constitute  the  county 
court.  Tlie  designation  of  tlie  presiding  judge 
for  the  different  counties  is  left  to  the  judges 
themselves,  althougli  tlie  law  prescribes  ro- 
tation so  far  as  practicable.  The  county  courts 
have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  civil  and 
criminal  cases  within  their  respective  coun- 
ties, except  such  as  are  by  law  made  cognizalde 
by  justice  courts,  and  may  render  judgment 
thereon  or  award  sentence  according  to  law 
and  may  have  appellate  jurisdiction  of  cases, 
civil  and  criminal   apjioalable  to  such  court. 

Local  Administration. — ^For  the  administra- 
tion of  local  affairs  the  state  is  divided  into 
fourteen  counties,  six  cities  and  two  hundred 
and  forty  townships.  There  is  no  special 
board  of  commissioners  or  supervisors  in  the 
different  counties,  as  in  most  of  the  other 
states,  the  county  authority  in  Vermont  being 
the  assistant  judges  of  the  county  court.  The 
assistant  judges,  sheriff  and  state's  attorney 
are  elected  biennially  by  popular  vote.  Tht 
county  treasurer  is  chosen  by  the  assistant 
judges.  The  important  town  officers  are  mod- 
erator, board  of  selectmen,  clerk,  treasurer, 
assessors  and  school  directors.  The  business 
affairs  of  the  cities  are  handled  in  accordance 
with  their  charter  provisions  and  their  ad- 
ministrative officers  are  a  mayor,  board  of 
aldermen,  board  of  school  commissioners,  clerk, 
treasurer,  sheriff  or  constable,  and  various 
minor  offirors. 

Recent  Important  Political  Events. — Ten 
proposals  of  amendment  to  the  constitution 
were  made  by  the  senate  in  1910,  nine  of 
which  were  twice  approved  by  the  general 
aflsembly,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution.  The  amendment  which  failed 
of  adoption  was  the  recommendation  to  remove 
from  the  constitution  the  "ten  year  time  lock." 
The  nine  amendments  accepted  are  briefly 
flummarized  as  follows:  (1)  strengthening 
the  veto  power  of  the  governor  by  requir- 
ing a  two-thirds,  instead  of  a  majority  vote 
to  pass  a  bill  over  his  objection;  (2)  chan- 
ging the  time  of  holding  biennial  elections  from 
September  to  November,  beginning  in  1014, 
and  the  time  of  convening  the  biennial  sessions 
of  the  legislature  from  October  to  .January, 
beginning  in  101. T;  (.3)  requiring  the  print- 
ing fif  the  yeas  and  nays  of  senate  and  bouse 
on  any  question,  when  demandeil,  immediately 
after  the  close  of  a  session.  (4)  removing  the 
legislature's  present  power  to  commute  the 
death   jH-nalty  of  condemned  murderers  to  life 
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imprisonment  and  vesting  it  in  the  governor; 
(5)  making  members  of  the  legislature  during 
their  terms  of  office  ineligible  to  any  office 
of  profit,  the  election  to  which  is  vested  in 
the  general  assembly;  (6)  repealing  the  gen- 
eral assembly's  present  power  to  grant  special 
charters  and  obliging  new  corporations  to 
organize  under  the  general  law;  (7)  changing 
the  designation  of  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  justices;  (8)  enal)ling  the  general 
assembly  to  pass  employees  compensatory  acts;  / 
(9)  providing  for  the  revision  of  the  consti- 
tution by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
bring  it  up  to  date  by  including  all  amend- 
ments thereto  and  excluding  all  sections, 
clauses  and  words  not  in  force.  All  of  these 
amendments  except  number  5  were  adopted  by 
the  voters  in  ^larch,  1913,  and  ratified  by 
the  governor  April  8,  1913. 

The  state  is  strongly  Republican.  At  the 
last  election  (1912)  the  tickets  in  the  field 
were  Republican,  Democratic,  Progressive,  Pro- 
hibitionist and  Socialist.  Owing  to  the  Pro- 
gressive split,  no  candidate  received  a  ma- 
jority, but  the  Republican  nominee  for  gover- 
nor was  chosen  by  the  legislature.  Since  1852 
the  electoral  votes  of  Vermont  have  been 
given  to  Republican  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-president.  Vermont  was  one  of  the 
two  states  which  cast  electoral  votes  for  the 
Republican  candidate  in  1912.  The  state  has 
four  electoral  votes. 

The  chief  political  issues  before  the  people 
during  the  past  decade,  as  indicated  by  the 
platforms  of  the  two  parties,  can  be  briefly 
summarized  as  follows:  Reduction  of  state 
taxes;  better  regulation  and  just  taxation  of 
corporations;  retention  or  rejection  of  present 
local  option  law  in  control  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
which  was  adopted  in  1902:  good  roads;  prim- 
ary caucus  laws:  reorganization  of  the  ju- 
diciary effected  in  1906  by  the  creation  of  su- 
perior court  judges;  change  in  the  present 
method  of  representation  by  towns  in  the  house 
of  representatives;  repeal  of  the  capital  pun- 
ishment law;  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  constitution;  a  state  tax 
commission;  employers'  liability  laws  and 
workingmen's  compensatory  acts;  conservation 
of  forests  and  natural  resources;  larger  appro- 
priations  for   educational    purposes. 

See  CoxsTiTiTTioNs.  State;  State  Govern- 
MKXTs,  Ctiaracteristics  of. 

References:  R.  E.  Robinson.  Vermont 
(1892);  S.  Williams,  Vo/invj/  and  CMI  Hist. 
of  Vermont  (2d  ed..  1809);  F.  N.  Thorpe, 
Frdrrnl  and  State  Const itutinnji  (1909),  VT. 
3737-3781;  W.  S.  Slade.  Jr..  l^Iadr's  Vermont 
Fftatc  Papers  (1823);  Vermont  Historical  So- 
ciety. Cnllrrtions,  1870-1871,  Prnrcrdinfiit, 
1898;  Connnt  and  Stone,  Crnfjraphirat  Hist,  of 
^'crmf>nt    (1!»07).  Edwaud  D,   Fiki.p. 

VESSELS.  Vessels  are  usually  classed  as 
private    and    public.      Private    vessels    arc    in 
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general  those  which  belong  to  the  citizons  of 
a  state  and  public  are  tliose  wliich  belong  to 
the  state,  nearly  all  of  tliem  sliips  of  war. 
\\'Iu'n  private  vessels  are  engaged  in  tiie  service 
of  the  state  tiiey  may  be  assimilated  to  public 
vessels.  Vessels  when  outside  the  territorial 
limits  of  other  states  are  under  tlie  juris- 
diction of  the  state  whose  flag  tliey  fly. 

Public  vessels  of  one  state  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  another  state  in  time  of  peace 
are  usually  granted  tlie  widest  possible  immun- 
ities from  local  jurisdiction,  thougli  they  may 
be  subject  to  local  liarbor,  sanitary  and  like 
regulations.  The  ofliccrs  and  crews  of  public 
vessels  when  engaged  in  official  duties  are  also 
granted  so  far  as  possible  the  rights  of  extra- 
territoriality. 

Private  vessels  of  a  state  within  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  another  state  in  time  of  peace 
are  usually  subject  to  the  local  jurisdiction 
except  in  regard  to  matters  which  concern  the 
internal  economy  of  the  vessels.  The  amount 
of  jurisdiction  assumed  by  diff'erent  states 
over  private  vessels  in  time  of  peace  varies. 
Some  lines  of  trade  may  be  closed  to  foreign 
vessels  and  certain  ports  may  be  similarly 
closed. 

In  time  of  war  and  when  outside  of  neutral 
jurisdiction,  the  public  vessels  of  one  bellig- 
erent are  in  general  liable  to  capture  by  tlie 
other  belligerent.  Vessels  engaged  in  hospital, 
scientific,  exploring,  cartel  and  other  lines  of 
work  having  no  relation  to  the  hostilities, 
and  for  the  good  of  all  mankind,  are,  when 
innocently  employed,  exempt. 

In  time  of  war,  private  vessels  of  one  bellig- 
erent are,  when  outside  of  neutral  jurisdic- 
tion in  general,  liable  to  capture  by  the  other 
belligerent.  Private  vessels  engaged  in  hospi- 
tal, scientific,  exploration  or  cartel  service  are 
exempt.  Small  coast  fishing  vessels,  and  small 
boats  engaged  in  local  trade  are  also  exempt 
by  conventional  agreement,  especially  by  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1007  with  regard  to  tlie 
Exercise  of  the  Right  of  Capture  in  Naval 
War.  It  is  also  customary  to  allow  a  certain 
number  of  days  of  grace  for  the  departure  of 
private  belligerent  vessels  which  may  be  within 
tlie  ports  of  an  enemy  at  the  outbreak  of  war. 
The  period  of  grace  was  somewhat  defined  in 
in07  by  a  Hague  Convention  relative  to  the 
Status  of  Enemy  Merchant  Ships  al  the  Out- 
break of  Hostilities. 

In  time  of  war  public  vessels  within  neutral 
jurisdiction  are  usually  subject  to  special  regu- 
lations in  regard  to  length  of  sojourn,  nature 
of  supplies  and  other  materials  which  may  be 
taken  on  board,  and  acts  which  may  be  per- 
formed. The  duration  of  sojourn  in  a  neutral 
port  is  usually  fixed  at  twenty-four  hours, 
unless  the  stress  of  weather  or  other  excep- 
tional conditions  make  a  longer  stay  impera- 
tive. 

The  departure  of  public  vessels  of  one  bellig- 
erent from   a  neutral   port  may   be   regulated 
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by  tile  neutral  when  vessels  of  the  otiier  Indlig- 
ereut  are  within  the  neutral  port.  The  simple 
passage  tlirougii  neutral  waters  is  not  re- 
garded as  neci'ssarily  subject  to  reguhition. 

Private  vessels  of  one  belligerent  when  with- 
in neutral  limits  are  exempt  from  interference 
by   the  otlier  iH'iligereiit. 

Public  vessels  of  a  neutral  may  in  time  of 
war,  be  subject  to  special  regulations  wlieu 
within  the  area  of  belligerent  operations  and 
when  military  necessity  requires  such  action, 
as  in  case  of  exclusion  from  a  blockaded  port 
under  certain  circumstances. 

Private  vessels  of  a  neutral  in  time  of  war 
are  subject  to  visit  and  search  when  outside 
neutral  jurisdiction  (see  Right  of  Visit) 
and  are  liable  to  capture  for  violation  of  block- 
ade, or  unneutral  service  and  to  the  penalties 
and  delay  consequent  upon  carriage  of  con- 
traband. 

See  CoMsrERCE,  Ixtefsxatioxal;  Extra- 
territoriality; Maritime  War;  NAViGA'nox, 
Regulatiox  of;  Neutr.\l  Trade,  Principles 
OF;  Subsidies  to  Siiippixg;  Water  Bounda- 
ries. 

References:  H.  Glass,  Marine  Int.  Law 
(1895);  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law 
(1906),    I,    930-939,    II,    562-593,    1002-1123. 

George  G.  Wilson. 

VESSELS,  ENTRY  AND  CLEARANCE  OF. 

Under  the  clearance  law  of  April  22,  1902,  the 
master  of  every  vessel  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  is  required,  before  clearing,  to  deliver 
to  the  collector  a  sworn  ship's  manifest,  and 
the  consignors  of  the  cargo  must  likewise 
deliver  sworn  shippers'  manifests.  Then,  after 
seeing  that  the  requirements  as  to  fees,  etc., 
and  the  inspection  laws  of  the  states  are  com- 
plied with,  the  collector  issues  a  clearance  for 
the  vessel  and  its  cargo,  stating  among  other 
matters  that  the  vessel  has  complied  with  the 
law.  Vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  shipping 
need  not  take  out  clearance  papers  unless  they 
clear  from  one  district  to  another. 

L'pon  entry  from  foreign  ports  the  masters 
of  American  vessels  are  required  to  deposit 
with  the  port  collector  their  register  and  the 
clearance  granted  at  the  foreign  port  of  de- 
parture, to  be  retained  until  the  vessel  clears. 
Masters  of  foreign  vessels  are  required  to  pro- 
duce like  documents  to  the  collector  and  then 
deposit  them  with  the  foreign  consul  until 
they  clear.  American  vessels  are  also  required 
to  produce  letters  or  other  documents  showing 
the  names  of  the  vessel's  owners.  All  vessels 
entering  from  foreign  ports  are  obliged  to  pro- 
duce their  original  manifests  to  the  proper 
customs  officials  for  inspection,  and  to  furnish 
true  copies  of  them.  The  entry  and  clearance 
fees  collected  are  fixed  by  the  laws  of  1886, 
1890,  1903  and  1010. 

In  compiling  records  of  entrances  and  clear- 
ances, vessels  are  recorded  as  clearing  to  the 
first    foreign    port    at    which    they    discharge 
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cargo,  unless  the  bulk  of  it  is  discharged  at 
some  other  port;  and  as  entering  from  the 
first  foreign  port  at  which  they  loaded  cargo 
for  the  United  States. 

See  Manifests  of  Vessels:  Navigation, 
Regulation  of:  Shipplng,  Regulation  of; 
Tariff  Administration. 

References:  U.  S.  Treasury  Department, 
\avigation  Laus  of  the  C.  S.  (1911):  E.  R. 
Joiinson,  Ocean  and  Water  Transportation 
(1905),  ch.  V.  Gboveb  G.  Huebneb. 

VESTED  RIGHTS,  PROTECTION  OF. 
Constitutional  Guaranties. — In  addition  to  the 
goni-ral  constitutional  principles  that  legis- 
lation is  in  its  nature  prospective  and  that  it 
is  not  within  its  province  to  deprive  one  per- 
son of  property  or  its  use  in  order  to  confer 
benefits  upon  another  {see  PRorEBTY,  Rights 
OF;  Retrospective  Legislation)  there  are 
special  guaranties  in  state  constitutions  and 
specifically  in  the  Federal  Constitution  as 
against  state  as  well  as  federal  action  for  the 
protection  of  contract  and  property  rights 
against  legislative  impairment  (see  Contract, 
Impairment  of;  Die  Process  of  Law). 
Those  rights  incident  to  the  ownership  of 
property  or  arising  out  of  valid  contracts 
which  are  thus  protected  against  destruction 
or  impairment  by  subsequent  legislation  are 
in  a  general  sense,  designated  as  "vested" 
rights,  although  such  term  is  not  used  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  nor  generally  in  stat«  con- 
stitutions. 

Property  Rights. — A  full  definition  of  vested 
rights  in  proin-rty  would  involve  a  definition 
of  private  property  in  its  broad  sense  as  recog- 
nized by  our  system  of  law,  for  constitutional 
provisions  have  reference  to  existing  conditions, 
with  a  view  of  conserving  on  the  one  hand  pri- 
vate rights  and  on  the  other  hand  the  legiti- 
mate powers  of  government.  No  concise  defini- 
tion of  private  property  is  practicable.  Vested 
rights  in  property  may  I)e  explained,  however, 
by  illustrations.  In  the  first  place,  a  right 
to  property  may  be  absolute  or  limited,  abso- 
lute if  all  the  rights  which  may  be  had  in 
property  are  combined  in  one  person,  limited 
or  rpialified  if  in  the  same  property  different 
persons  have  coilrrlinate  interests  so  that  the 
rights  of  one  are  limited  or  qualified  by  those 
of  the  other.  Rut  a  limited  or  qualified  inter- 
est may  be.  nevertheless,  a  fully  vested  right 
although  as  t*>  full  enjoyment  of  such  right 
there  is  an  eh-ment  of  coiitiiigeMcy.  There 
may,  therefore,  be  a  vested  riglit  in  a  merely 
contingent  estate.  Rut  ho  long  as  there  is  a 
mer<'  prospect  f)r  expectajiey  of  owmrsbip  or 
enjoyment  which  may  or  may  not  accrue  by 
reaHon  of  rontingencies  not  provided  for,  such 
prospect  or  expertancy  is  not  a  vested  right. 
A  wife's  prosp«-ctive  dower  inten-st  in  land 
belonging  to  her  Inisband  is  dependent  on  the 
provision  of  law  existing  nt  the  timr-  of  the 
husband's   death   and   during   l«is    lifetime   Inr 
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interest  is  as  to  its  nature  and  extent  only  an 
expectancy,  unless,  indeed,  by  the  existing  law 
she  is  given  some  right  of  which  no  action  or 
conduct  on  the  part  of  her  husband  can  de- 
prive her.  Likewise,  under  the  rules  of  inherit- 
ance the  children  of  the  owner  of  property  may 
have  an  expectancy  that  on  the  death  of  such 
owner  they  will  inherit  such  interests  in  his 
property  as  the  law  may  provide;  but  so  long 
as  this  expectancy  may  be  affected  or  defeated 
by  the  act  of  the  owner  it  does  not  constitute  a 
vested  riglit  in  his  property. 

Contract  Rights. — After  a  contract  has  been 
so  made  and  executed  as  tluit  the  parties  are 
bound  by   it,   the   rights   of   each,   whether    its 
terms  and  provisions  have  been  fully  executed 
as  between  them  or  have  been  executed  as  to 
one   while    they    remain    executory    as    to    tlie 
otiier,  or  remain  still  executory  as  to  both,  are 
guaranteed    as    against    impairment    by    legis- 
lation   {see  Contract,  Impairment  of).     But 
1  so  far  as  the  contract  remains  in  whole  or  in 
!  part  executory  the  limitation  aflforded  by  law 
I  for  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  the  obli- 
I  gations   of   either   party   maj'   be   modified   by 
j  general   changes    in    the    rules   of   evidence   or 
1  procedure  with   this  limitation  only,  that  the 
changes  must  not  be  such  as  to  substantially 
deprive   either   party   of   an   adequate   remedy. 
The   principles   applicable  to  changes   in   judi- 
cial  procedure   in   case  of   contract   rights   are 
also  applicable  in  a  general  way  to  like  changes 
in  relation  to  property  rights,  the  general  prin- 
ciple  observed   being   that   a    right   which   has 
accrued  and  become  vested  cannot  be  substan- 
tially   diminished    or    impaired   by    subsequent 
legislation.     There  is  no  vested  right  as  to  the 
forms    and    methods    of    future    judicial    pro- 
ceedings,  but  the   judgments   of   courts   which 
fix     and    determine     precedent    and     existing 
rights  are  not  suliject  to  future  impairment  by 
legislative  action. 

See  Contract,  Impairment  of;  Due  Pboc- 
ESR   OF  Law;    Property,   Rights  of;    Retbo- 
I  SPECTIVE  Legislation. 

1      References:     T.    ^f.    Cooley,    Constitutional 
iLimilntions    (7th    ed..    100.3)".   500-")0.-) :    II.    C. 
Black,  Constitutional  Law  (3d  ed.,  1910).  596- 
600.  Emlin  McClain. 

VESTRY,   IN   LOCAL   GOVERNMENT. 

From  early  times  in  I'ngland  ttie  assembly  of 
parisliioners  for  deciding  on  matters  of  church 
business  was  known  as  the  vestry,  from  the 
robing  room  of  the  cbureh,  in  which  such 
meetings    were    held.      I'nder    the   Tudors,    the 

I  vestry  was  made  the  basis  of  a  distinctly  civil 
ailTninistnition.  especially  in  regard  to  poor 
relief  and  biglnvays.  .Ml  the  inhabitants  were 
nominally  entitled  to  attend  these  meetings: 
but  the  ri'cords  available  indicate  the  attend- 
ance of  only  a  snuiU  number  of  the  more  sub- 

I  stantial  persona. 

By    the    first    part   of   the   seventeenth    cen- 
tury,  it  had   become  customary   to  choose    in 
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the  open  vostry  a  select  committee  to  advise 
the  parisli  ollieers;  this  committee  in  many 
places  came  to  till  vacancies  in  its  own  memlier- 
siiip.  and  in  this  form  the  select  vestry  de- 
veloped into  a  close  corporation,  whose  powers 
were  later  recojiiiized  as  lejjal  by  prescription. 
During  the  eighteenth  century  such  select 
vestries  were  important  organs  of  local  govern- 
ment in  England. 

In  the  early  days  of  N'irginia  parishes  were 
organized  with  a  vestry  of  twelve  "selected 
men,"  who  were  chosi-n  at  first  by  the  parish- 
ioners,   but    later    the    practice    of    cooptatiou 


was  established  as  in  the  "select  vestry"  of 
England.  The  seh-ct  committee  of  tin-  English 
vestry  may  be  the  origin  of  the  selectmen  of 
the  New  England  towns;  but  in  the  latter 
case  annual  elections  were  maintained  and 
the  seliHitmen  never  acquired  legal  recognition 
as  a  close  corporation. 

See  Pauisii  Vestry  in  England. 

References:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Gorcrnmrnt 
in  Vvuntics,  Totms  and  Villages  (1!)0(>),  ehs. 
i,  ii;  S.  and  B.  Webb,  English  Loral  (lorcrn- 
ment,  the  Pwrish  and  the  County  (1900),  Rk.  I. 

John  A.  Faihlie. 
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Historical.  —  The  veto  power,  which  is 
possessed  by  the  President,  the  governors  of 
all  the  states  (except  North  Carolina)  and 
the  mayors  of  many  cities,  is  properly  not  an 
executive  but  a  legislative  power.  It  is  part 
of  our  English  heritage  transmitted  through 
colonial  times.  In  England  the  king  was  once 
the  lawmaking  authority;  he  presided  over  his 
council,  entertaining  petitions  and  granting 
redress.  In  the  fifteenth  century  he  was  de- 
prived of  all  but  a  negative  voice  when  Parlia- 
ment establishel  the  practice  of  submitting 
petitions  in  the  form  of  statxites.  Though  still 
regarded  as  part  of  the  legislature,  he  has 
lost  even  the  right  of  veto,  no  case  of  its 
exercise  having  occurred  since  1707.  But  while 
the  veto  fell  into  desuetude  at  home  (through 
the  rise  of  cabinet  government),  its  operation 
remained  unimpaired  in  the  colonies.  Tliere 
the  governors  roused  irritation  by  their  abuse 
of  it;  and  the  fact  that  colonial  laws,  even 
after  receiving  the  governor's  assent,  might  be 
disallowed  by  the  king  and  sometimes  were 
disallowed  purely  in  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country  was  put  forward  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  (see)  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
separation.  Under  these  circumstances  and 
in  view  of  the  popularity  whicli  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  then  had,  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  convention  of  1787  en- 
trustefl  to  the  President  even  a  qualified  veto. 

President's  Veto. — It  is  provided  in  the 
Constitution  that  every  bill  which  is  adopted 
by  Congress  and  every  order,  resolution  or 
vote  which  requires  the  concurrence  of  both 
houses  (except  a  vote  to  adjourn)  must  be 
submitted  to  the  President  and,  to  become  a 
law,  must  receive  his  signature  (Art.  I,  Sec.  vii, 
Till  2,  3).  In  practice  there  are  two  exceptions 
to  this  rule:  concurrent  resolutions  (see) 
from  which  Congress  has  always  excluded 
matter  of  a  legislative  nature,  and  constitu- 
tional amendments  {see).  The  President  is  al- 
lowed ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  to  consider 
every  measure  submitted  to  him.  He  usually 
secures   the  opinion  of  the  head  of   that   de- 
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partment  to  which  the  subject  matter  relates 
and  sometimes  also  consults  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  any  legal  questions  involved.  If,  in  the 
liglit  of  these  opinions  and  of  his  own  examina- 
tion, he  finds  serious  grounds  for  disapproval, 
he  may  return  the  measure,  with  a  statement 
of  his  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it 
originated;  and  it  will  then  become  law  only 
if  repassed  through  both  houses  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  of  those  present.  It  appears 
that,  once  having  exercised  the  veto,  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  recall  it;  for  in  President  Grant's 
second  administration  Congress  twice  refused 
to  allow  him  to  consider  bills  which  he  had  re- 
turned with  objections.  The  President  cannot 
veto  single  items  of  a  bill.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  secure  his  acceptance  of  some  measure 
to  wliich  he  is  hostile  Congress  has  occasionally 
attached  it  as  a  "rider"  (see)  to  an  appropria- 
tion bill  (see),  thus  giving  the  President  the 
alternative  of  giving  way  or  losing  the  nioney 
necessary  for  government  expenditures.  In- 
stead of  resorting  to  the  veto  the  President  may 
express  his  disapproval  simply  by  witiiholding 
his  signature;  such  was  the  course  taken  by 
Mr.  Cleveland  with  regard  to  the  Wilson  Tariff 
Bill.  One  of  two  things  may  then  happen.  If 
Congress  remains  in  session,  the  hill  becomes 
law,  after  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  without 
being  signed;  but  if  Congress  adjourns  sine  die 
within  that  period  and  thus  prevents  the 
President  from  sending  his  veto  message,  the 
bill  does  not  become  law.  It  follows  that  the 
President  has,  in  effect,  an  absolute  veto  over 
all  bills  passed  through  Congress  in  the  last 
ten  days  of  the  session.  This  is  called  the 
"pocket  veto."  Though  rarely  used,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  protecting  the  country  from  de- 
fective legislation  in  the  rush  of  business  which 
usually  marks  the  days  immediately  preceding 
adjournment.  As  to  whether  the  President  may 
sign  a  bill  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress 
the  Constitution  is  silent.  A  precedent  was 
created  in  favor  of  such  power  when  Congress 
recognized,  by  amending  it,  an  act  which  had 
been  signed  under  such  circumstances  by  Presi- 
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dent  Lincoln.  Moreover,  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  decided,  in  a  case  under  the  Illi- 
nois provision  wliich  was  copied  from  tlie  Fetl- 
eral  Constitution,  that  signature  after  adjourn- 
ment and  within  ten  days  of  presentation  was 
valid.  But  liowever  favorable  this  decision 
may  be  to  tiie  cause  of  good  government,  it  is 
not  in  line  with  the  practice  or  expressed  views 
of  the  federal  executive. 

Pxirposes  of  the  Veto. — According  to  Hamil- 
ton (tlie  Federalist)  the  President's  veto  was 
first  to  protect  the  executive  against  en- 
croachment on  the  part  of  Congress,  and, 
secondly,  to  prevent  hasty  and  imprudent 
legislation.  At  that  time  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  idea  that  the  veto  would 
be  necessary  to  check  the  enlargment  of 
the  power  of  Congress  in  other  ways  than  at 
the  expense  of  the  executive;  yet  vetoes  for  the 
protection  of  the  executive  have  been  fewer 
in  number  and  of  less  practical  importance 
than  those  based  on  other  constitutional 
grounds.  Out  of  68  bills  which  have  been 
vetoed  as  unconstitutional  only  21  were  regard- 
ed as  encroaching  on  the  executive,  ten  of  tiiese 
being  reconstruction  measures  which  were  con- 
demned on  other  grounds  as  well.  In  tlie  early 
days  the  Presidents  acted  mainly  in  defence  of 
the  Constitution;  and  although  vetoes  on  the 
ground  of  expediency  grew  more  numerous 
from  the  time  of  Jackson,  they  remained 
decidedly  in  the  minority  until  after 
the  Civil  War. 

After  tliat  period,  since  the  general  gov- 
ernment found  itself  possessed  of  pow- 
ers which  had  hitherto  been  disputed, 
questions  of  administration  became  more 
important.  The  veto  changed  its  cliarac- 
ter.  It  is  now  commonly  exercised  where  the 
President  regards  a  measure  as  objectionable 
eitlier  in  principle  or  in  probable  results.  Ac- 
cording to  President  Cleveland  the  presidential 
review  of  legislation  was  intended  to  "invoke 
the  exercise  of  executive  judgment,  and  invite 
independent  executive  action."  Most  of  the 
Presidents  have  used  the  veto  sparingly.  Down 
to  the  close  of  President  Roosevelt's  second  ad- 
ministration in  1000  it  appears  to  have  been 
employed  041  times;  but  of  these  bills  2fi.l  were 
private  pension  bills  of  which  Cleveland  vetoed 
200.  Washington  used  the  veto  only  twice. 
It  was  never  used  l)y  .John  .Adams,  .TelTcrson.  J. 
Q.  Adams  or  Van  I'.uren,  who  served  full  terms; 
or  by  W.  II.  Harrison,  Taylor,  F'illmore  or 
Harfleld.  President  McKinley  vetoed  14  bills, 
I'resident  Roosevelt  about  40.  It  should  be 
noted  that  in  Higning  bills  Presidents  have 
sometimes  imlirated  objections  which  Congress 
has  afterwards  remedied  by  suppleuKiitary 
legislation. 

Effects. — The  veto  power  has  worked  well 
and  met  with  popular  approval.  It  has  pro- 
tected the  Constitution  in  cases  where  the 
charneter  of  the  measures  was  such  as  might 
have  prevented  the  testing  of  tlieir  validity  in 


the  courts.  It  has  discouraged  the  waste  of 
public  money  and  stood  in  the  way  of  hasty 
and  unwise  legislation.  Far  from  resenting  its 
extension  the  people  have  come  to  regard  it 
as  a  wholesome  check  upon  a  body  whose  ways 
are  sometimes  regarded  with  suspicion  as  lack- 
ing firmness  in  the  face  of  sectional  or  private 
influences.  The  fact  that  the  veto  is  not  abso- 
lute, but  to  be  eiTeetive  requires  the  support  of 
more  than  one-third  of  the  vote  in  each  house 
is  a  guarantee  against  its  abuse.  It  speaks 
well  for  the  discretion  of  our  Presidents  that 
so  few  bills  have  been  passed  over  their  veto;  in 
the  time  of  Tyler  one  (the  first  instance)  ; 
Pierce,  five;  Johnson  (see)  fifteen;  Grant  four; 
Hayes,  one;  Arthur,  one;  Cleveland,  two.  The 
case  of  Johnson  was,  of  course,  peculiar  (see 
Reconstruction  ) .  Sometimes  Congress  has 
been  deterred  from  passing  objectionable  mea- 
sures by  the  knowledge  that  the  President  was 
prepared  to  veto  them;  and  President  Roose- 
vent  went  so  far  as  to  announce  publicly  that 
he  would  take  that  course  with  regard  to  cer- 
tain measures  pending  in  Congress. 

Governor's  Veto. — Our  earliest  state  con- 
stitutions show,  in  many  respects,  a  con- 
fidence in  the  legislature  and  a  distrust  of  the 
executive;  and  it  was  natural,  after  the  abuse 
of  the  veto  power  in  colonial  times,  tliat  in 
most  cases  no  provision  should  have  been  made 
for  its  continuation.  Tlie  veto  was  granted  in 
only  three  of  the  thirteen  states:  Massachu- 
setts, South  Carolina  and  Xew  York,  In  South 
Carolina,  where  it  was  absolute,  it  was  al- 
most immediately  abolished  and  not  re- 
stored till  1865;  in  New  York,  where 
it  was  limited,  it  rested  with  a  board 
of  revision  consisting  of  the  governor 
and  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court;  in  Massa- 
chusetts the  veto  belonged  to  the  governor, 
but  could  be  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  houses.  Rut  faith  in  the  elected  executive 
increased.  Between  1785  and  1850  four  of  the 
original  states  (Georgia,  Pennsylvana,  Connec- 
ticut, and  New  Jersey)  had  granted  the  veto. 
Since  then  all  except  Xortli  Carolina  have  done 
so.  Of  the  other  states  all  but  four  adopted 
the  veto  at  the  time  of  their  admission  to  the 
T'nion;  and  these  four  did  so  subsequently. 
Ohio  lieing  tlie  last  in  100.3.  New  York  in  1821 
and  Illinois  in  1848  abolished  the  board  or 
revision,  transferring  its  powers  to  the  gover- 
nor. 

All  measures  requiring  the  concurrence  of 
both  houses  arc  subject  to  the  veto;  the  only 
exceptions  are  constitutional  amendments,  re- 
ferenda, and  questions  of  adjournment.  .Ml  the 
mf)re  recent-constitutions  and  some  of  the  old 
ones  by  amendment  (two-thirds  of  the  states) 
allow  the  governor  to  veto  single  items  in  ap- 
propriation bills;  Washington.  Virginia  and 
provision  so  as  to  have  it 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
federal    law    and    illustrates 
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the  governor  as  the  guardian  of  tlic  pAiltlic 
welfare  against  tlie  corrupt  silieines  of  legis- 
lators. The  veto  is  used  not  only  in  tlie  case  of 
measures  which  the  governor  may  regard  as 
unconstitutional,  but  also  in  the  case  of  those 
which  run  counter  to  his  policy. 

In  all  the  states  (except,  of  course,  North 
Carolina)  the  procedure  follows  the  general 
lines  laid  down  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  If 
the  governor  approves  a  bill,  he  signs  it;  if  he 
disapproves,  he  returns  it,  with  a  statement 
of  objections,  to  the  house  in  which  it  origi- 
nated (except  in  Kansas  where  he  returns  it  to 
the  lower  house  and  in  Georgia  where  the 
house  is  not  specified).  The  majority  reciuirctl 
to  override  the  veto  varies,  only  nine  states 
following  the  federal  practice  (two-thirds  of 
those  present  in  both  houses).  In  one  state. 
Connecticut,  only  a  majority  of  those  present 
is  required;  in  eight  states  a  majority  of  all 
members;  in  2.3  states  a  majority  of  two-thirtls 
of  all  of  the  members:  in  four  of  the  states 
a  majority  of  three-fifths  of  all  the  mem- 
bers; in  Virginia  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
and  also  two-thirds  of  those  present ;  in  Mass- 
achusetts two-thirds  of  all  the  members  of  the 
original  house  and  two-thirds  of  those  present 
in  the  other  house.  Bills  are  seldom  carried 
over  the  veto,  partly  because  of  the  large  ma- 
jority usually  required  and  partly  because  of 
public  attention  which  the  governor's  mes- 
sage fixes  upon  the  legislature.  Even 
when  the  governor  acts  from  partisan 
motives,  the  dominant  party  can  hard- 
ly master  a  sufficient  vote  in  both  houses. 
The  time  allowed  the  governor  for  the  con- 
sideration of  bills  varies  from  three  to  ten 
days;  five  days  is  the  time  allowed  in  21 
states.  Unless  approved  or  vetoed  within  that 
time  the  bills  normally  become  law.  But  in 
cases  where  the  legislature  has  adjourned  in  the 
meantime  the  procedure  varies  in  the  different 
states.  In  eleven  states  the  bills  do  not  become 
law;  in  eleven  others  they  do  not  become  law 
unless  signed  within  a  specified  time,  varying 
from  three  days  in  the  case  of  !Minnesota  to  30 
in  the  case  of  New  York.  In  Missouri  and 
Iowa  they  may  be  approved  or  disapproved 
within  thirty  days.  In  the  remaining  states 
the  bills  become  law  unless  olijected  to,  usually 
within  a  period  of  five  to  thirty  days,  and,  in 
some  cases,  unless  returned  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  Xo  power  which  the  governor 
possesses  strengthens  his  hands  more  or  serves 
the  public  interest  better.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  his  office  is  not  due  to  his  execu- 
tive authority  which  is  small,  but  to  tlie  low 
repute  into  which  some  of  our  state  legisla- 
tures have  fallen  and  to  the  service  which  he 
performs  in  detecting  and  thwarting  sinister 
schemes. 

The  Mayor's  Veto. — In   many  of  our  cities 
the  mayor  has  the  power  to  veto  the  ordinances 
of  the  local  legislative  body,  the  majority  re 
quired  for  repassage  varying  as  in  the  states 


In  sumo  cities — including  Baltimore,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  I'liiladelphia,  St.  Ixjuis,  New  York 
and  San  Francisco,  and  most  eiti<'s  of  Ohio 
and  Illinois — this  power  extends  to  the  items 
of  appropriation  bills.  In  the  state  of  New 
York  the  mayor,  either  alone  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  council,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
city,  may  veto  any  special  bill  affecting  the 
city;  and  the  bill  cannot  become  law  unless  re- 
passed by  the  legislature  in  the  same  session. 
The  veto  of  the  mayor,  though  useful,  has  much 
less  importance  tiian  that  of  the  governor  be- 
cause of  the  steady  decay  of  the  city  councils 
and  the  transfer  of  their  powers  to  other 
bodies. 

See  Executive  and  Congress  ;  Executive 
AND  Executive  Reform  in  American  Sys- 
tems; Governor  of  the  State;  Municip^vl 
Government  in  the  Uniteh)  States,  Organi- 
zation OF;  President,  Authority  and  In- 
fluence OF. 

References:  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government 
and  Politics  (1010);  J.  Bryce,  Am.  Com. 
monwealth  (1911),  J.  H.  Finley  and  J.  F. 
Sanderson,  Am.  Executive  and  Executive  Me- 
thods (1908),  chs.  vi,  XV ;  E.  C.  :Mason,  Veto 
Power  (1891);  Rhode  Island  State  Library, 
Veto  Power  in  the  Several  States   (1907). 

Charles  A.  Beard. 

VICE  INVESTIGATIONS.  The  moral  con- 
ditions in  American  cities  including  systematic 
understandings  between  proprietors  of  pro- 
hibited callings  and  the  police,  have  led 
to  systematic  investigations  by  private 
agencies  or  by  public  officials  in  several  cities. 
In  some  cases  the  only  way  to  get  evidence  has 
been  by  pretending  to  open  a  gambling  house, 
or  unlicensed  saloon,  or  disorderlj^  house,  and 
involving  members  of  the  police  force  in  what 
is  thus  proven  to  be  their  ordinary  practice  of 
taking  protection  money.  Three  elaborate  in- 
vestigations have  recently  been  made,  one  in 
New  York,  one  in  ^linneapolis.  and  one  in 
Chicago,  dealing  with  child-life,  housing,  gam- 
bling, dance  houses,  and  other  dangerous  amuse- 
ments, the  social  evil  and  the  white  slave 
traffic.  See  Amusements,  Regulation  of; 
Gambling;  Liquor  Legislation;  Police  in 
American  Cities;  Public  ^Iorals,  Care  For; 
Social  Evil.  Reglxation  of:  Social  Reform 
Problems;  Tenement  House  Regulation; 
Vagrancy.  References:  IJnuse  Reports  (on 
\Yliite  Slave  Traffic),  61  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  No. 
47  (1909);  Senate  Doc,  61  Cong.,  3  Sess., 
No.  702  (1910):  U.  S.  Immigration  Commis- 
sion, "Importing  Women  for  Immoral  Pur- 
poses" in  Sen  Doc,  61  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  No.  196 
(1909);  Chicago  Vice  Commission,  Social 
Evil  in  Chicago  (1911,  4th  ed.,  1912)  ;  Minne- 
apolis Vice  Commission,  Report  to  the  Mayor 
(1911);  New  York  Committee  of  Fourteen, 
Social  Evil  (1910);  New  York  Committee  of 
Fifteen,  Social  Einl  (2d  ed.,  1912);  Philadel- 
phia Vice  Commission,  Report    (1913);    Port- 
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liind,  Oregon,  Vice  Commission,  Report 
11913)  ;  G.  J.  Kneeland,  Commercialized  Pros- 
titution in  New  York  (1913).  A.  B.  H. 

VICE-PRESIDENT.      Since    deputy    gover- 
nors   were   familiar    in    Colonial   times,    it  was 
natural   for  the   Constitutional   Convention   of 
1787  to  provide  for  a  Vice-President  to  act  in 
case   of   accidental   vacancy   of   the   presidency 
or  disability  of  the  President.     By  making  him 
the   presiding   ollicer   of  the  Senate   a   regular 
function    was    assigned    to    him    (Art.    I,    Sec. 
iii.  Art.  II,  Sec.   i,  HH  1,  6).     However,  even 
men   like  John   Adams   and   Tliomas   Jefferson 
could   not   rescue  the  vice-presidency   from   in- 
eptitude; and  a  waggish  member  in  1789  pro- 
posed to  give  the  Vice-President  the  title  of  "iiis 
superfluous    excellency."      Under    the    original 
provision  for  election,   the  Vice-President  was 
the  man  who  had  the  second  highest  number 
of  votes,  which  meant  that  he  might  probably 
be   of    the   opposite    ])arty    from    the    President 
(Art.  II,  Sec.   i,  H   3).     The  Twelfth   Amend- 
ment   {see)    adopted    in    1804    so    arranged    it 
that  the  Vice-President  will,  unless  there  is  no 
choice   by  electors,   infallably   be   of   the   same 
party    as   the   President.      Since   Jefferson,    no 
former  Vice-President  has  ever  been  chosen  to 
be  President,  with  the  exception  of  Roosevelt. 
Some    men    of    distinction    have    served    in    the 
odiee;    but    candidates    are    usually    nominated 
rather  with  a  view  to  getting  the  votes  of  a 
particular  section   or  of  the  wing  of  a   party 
tliaii   for  their  supposed  qualifications   for  the 
presidency.        See      Pre.sidential     Electors; 
Pke.sidential    Ki.ections;    Presidential  Suc- 
cession ;     ."senate    of    the    United    States. 
References:    E.  Stanwood,  Hist,  of  the  Presi- 
tlriKif    (1898);    J.    Bryce.    Am.   CommonuraJth 
(4th    ed.,    1910);    J.    T.    Morse.    John    Adams 
(1899),    Thomas    .Jefferson     (1899);     IT.    von 
Tlolst.  ./o/iw  r.  Calhoun  (1899)  ;  E.  M.  Shepard. 
Martin  Van  Hurcn  (1899)  ;  lives  of  other  Vice- 
I'residents.  A.  I!.  11. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES.  I'(.llo\ving  is  a  list  of  the  lirst 
twenty-eight  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 
States: 

17S9    (April  30)— 1797    (Mnrch   3).   .John   Adnms. 

1707   fMnrrh  4i— ISfH    (Mnrrti  3l.  TIioiiims  .l.fTirson. 

iwn    (Mnrch    D— IWtT.    (Miircli   3i.    Anion    linrr. 

IMfi  (Miir.li  1)— 1S12  (April  2fM.  C.M.ru'.-  <'llnton 
flti-elccfcd.  IWifi:  (lied  In  (imi-.-.  April  2<t.  1S12>. 

1S1.T  (Mnrrli  4)— 1.S14  (diid  In  oince,  N.iv.  ZU,  FA- 
liridi;!'  Orrv 

1S17  (MJirrh  4)— 1S2r.  (Mnrch  3),  Daniel  D.  Tomp- 
khiK    (It.rl.Tl.d.   1S27). 

1K2.'.   (Mnrch  4)— 1S32  (rcslRnrd.  Dec.  2.S|,  .Tohn  C. 

r'nllioiin    (  Itri^lt'Cled.    1S2!t). 

IKt.T  (Mnrch  4»— 1R37  (Mnrrh  3),  Mnrtin  Vnn 
I'.iin-n. 

I*cr7  (.Mnrch  4i-lS41  (Mnrch  3».  Hiclinrd  M. 
.Tfilinson. 

ivn  (Mnrch  4»— 1S41  (Hiiccoeded  to  the  presidency 
fin  dentil   of   Ilnrrl«r.n.    Apr.   1i.   .Tohn   Tvler. 

1HI.".   (Mnnli    li     IM'i   (M.irch  .Tl    Crorgc  M.  Dnllns 

IMft  (Mnnli  4i  — lv"i(»  (snccneded  to  the  presi- 
dency on  doiith  of  Tnylor.  .Inly  9),  .Mlllnrd  IMIl- 
niorc. 

M^a  (Mnrch  4)— 1S53  (dird  In  nffleo,  A|)r.  18l.  Wll- 
llniii    n.    King. 

r. 


1857  (March  4)— 1861  (March  3),  John  C.  Breckin- 
ridge. 

1S61    (March  4)— 1865   (March  3),   Hannibal  Ham- 
lin. 

1865  (M.irch  4)— 1S65  (succeeded  to  the  presidency 
on  death  of  Lincoln,  Apr.  15),  Andrew  Johnson. 

1869   (March  4)— 1S73   (March  3i,  Schuvler  Colfax. 

1873     (March    4)— 1875    (died    in    otlice,    Nov.    22), 
Henry   Wilson. 

1S77     (March    4)— 1881     (March     3),     William    A. 
Wheeler. 

1881  (March  4)— 1881  (succeeded  to  the  presidency 
on  death  of  (Jarfield.  Sept.  19),  Chester  A.  Arthur. 

1885  (March    4»— 1SS5     (died    in    office,    Nov.    25), 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks. 

1889    (March  4)— 1893   (March  3),  Levi  P.  Morton. 

1893  (March  4)— 1897  (March  3),  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
son. 

1897    (March    4)— 1899    (died    in    office,    Nov.    21), 
Garret  A.    Hobart.  , 

1901  (March  41—1901  (succeeded  to  the  presidency  ( 
on  death  of  McKinley,  Sept.  14),  Theodore  Roose-  i 
velt. 

1905  (March  4)— 1909  (March  3),  Charles  W.  Fair- 
banks. 

1909     (March    4)— 1912    (died    in    office,    Oct.    30), 
Jnnies   S.    Sherman. 

1913    (March    4>— Thomas    K.    Marshall. 

Reference:     "Brief    Biographical    Notes"    in 
Congressional  Biographical  Dictionary   (1903). 

A.  B.  H. 


VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE.  A  term  applied 
to  conmiittees  formed  in  the  North  previous 
to  the  Civil  War  to  aid  in  the  escape  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  {see).  Also  a  name  adopted  by  the 
voluntary  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  peace  in  California  in  the  days  of 
the  great  migration.  0.  C.  H. 

VILLAGES,  INCORPORATED.  Variety.— 
In  addition  to  the  more  important  urban 
municipalities  there  are  in  the  United  States 
many  thousand  (over  10,000  of  less  than  8000 
population  in  1900)  of  small  semiurban  com- 
munities. These  smaller  municipal  corpora- 
tions are  called  in  different  states  villages, 
boroughs  and  incorporated  towns;  and  in  some 
states  even  the  smallest  villages  are  included 
in  the  term  cities.  Such  incor|)orated  villages 
and  towns  are  not  only  smaller  in  size  than 
most  cities;  but  they  also  have  a  simpler  sys- 
tem of  government  and  exercise  a  smaller 
range  of  functions.  At  the  same  time  they 
dilTer  from  the  New  England  towns  and  town- 
ships in  the  middle  Atlantic  and  north  cen- 
tral stat(>s  in  covering  only  detaciied  areas 
and  in  dealing  for  the  most  part  with  the 
special  needs  of  tlu'  com|iactly  built  districts. 
Distribution. — Comparatively  few  of  these 
incorporated  villages  are  found  in  New  Eng- 
land; as  in  these  states  the  town  governments 
usually  serve  the  needs  of  the  villages  as  well 
as  the  rural  sections  of  the  towns.  Btit  since 
18!l()  there  has  been  some  ten<lency  in  several 
of  these  towards  the  separate  incorporation 
of  villages  and  boroughs.  The  larger  number 
of  incdrporafed  villages  are  fonnd  in  (he  nortii- 
central  group;  in  the  sotithern  states,  where 
there  is  no  general  system  of  township  govern- 
ment, the  tendency  is  for  smilh-r  villages  than 
in  the  northern  states  to  be  incorporated. 
Ifi 
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During  the  colonial  period,  besides  the  muni- 
cipal corporations  called  citios,  a  number  of 
smaller  piaci's  were  incorporated  as  borougiis 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  About  the 
end  of  tiie  eigliteontli  century  several  villages 
were  incorporated  in  New  York.  From  tiiese 
states  the  organization  of  incorporated  villages 
and  towns  has  extendi'd  to  the  south  and  wist; 
and  some  have  been  established  in  several  New 
England  states.  For  a  time  such  villages  and 
boroughs  were  incorporated  by  special  acts 
of  the  state  legislatures.  But  in  1834  a  general 
law  was  passed  for  the  oiganization  of  bo- 
roughs in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1847  a  general 
law  for  the  incorporation  of  villages  in  New 
York. 

General  Laws. — Most  states  now  have  a 
general  law  for  the  incorporation  of  villages, 
boroughs  or  incorporated  towns;  but  there  is 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  special  legis- 
lation for  particular  communities.  Under  the 
general  laws,  the  procedure  for  incorporation 
usually  rei|uires  a  petition  from  tiie  inhabit- 
ants of  the  proposed  village  and  a  popular  vote 
on  the  proposition.  The  petition  goes  in  some 
states  to  a  local  judge,  in  others  to  the  county 
board  and  in  New  York  to  the  supervisor  or 
supervisors  of  the  town  or  towns  concerned. 
In  some  states  ( r.  ^gr..  Ohio  and  Missouri) 
villages  mav  be  established  bv  the  countv  board 
without  a  formal  vote  of  the  electors  in  the 
proposed  village. 

In  many  cases  the  statute  establishes  a 
minimum  population  for  new  villages,  most 
commonly  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred. 
The  maximum  population  of  villages  varies 
more  widely.  In  New  Y'ork  and  Pennsylvania 
the  minimum  population  for  cities  is  10,000; 
in  Ohio,  Virginia  and  Louisiana  it  is  5,000; 
in  Missouri  and  Alabama,  3,000,  in  a  number 
of  other  states,  2,000.  Municipal  corporations 
below  these  figures  are  legally  villages  or 
boroughs  in  the  respective  states;  but  some- 
times a  village  or  borough  will  have  a  consider- 
ably larger  population  before  steps  are  taken 
to  reincorporate  as  a  city. 

Functions. — The  functions  and  importance 
of  village  government  vary  considerably  in 
different  sections  of  the  coimtry.  In  New 
England,  the  villages  deal  only  with  tlie  special 
needs  of  the  more  compactly  built  section, 
such  as  fire  protection,  police,  street  paving 
and  sidewalks,  sewers,  water  works  and  street 
lighting.     In  most  of  the  middle  Atlantic  and 


nortli  central  states,  the  general  purposes  of 
village  government  are  about  tlie  same;  but  in 
practice  tlie  villages  are  more  important,  and 
in  some  cases  the  villages  absorb  some  of  the 
townsiiip  functions.  In  several  states  (Penn- 
.sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  Dakotas),  the  villages  are  independ- 
ent of  tiie  townships,  and  tiie  usual  township 
functions  arc  added   to  those  of   tlie  village. 

Organization. — Village  organization  is  com- 
paratively simple.  Tlie  principal  autliority  is 
a  board  of  trustees  or  council,  most  often  com- 
posed of  from  five  to  seven  members,  elected 
at  large  for  one  or  two  years.  In  states  where 
the  smallest  villages  are  organized  as  cities, 
members  of  the  council  are  sometimes  elected 
by  wards.  Sucli  village  boards  liave  power  to 
pass  ordinances  on  many  subjects  enumerated 
in  the  statutes,  a  limited  power  of  taxation, 
and  of  authorizing  special  assessments  for 
street  improvements.  Borrowing  powers  are 
generally  dependent  on  a  popular  vote. 

The  chief  ollicial  of  a  village  is  usually 
called  the  mayor  or  president,  and  is  elected 
for  one  or  two  years.  His  special  legal  au- 
thority has  not  been  of  much  importance;  but 
in  some  states  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
invest  him  with  the  veto  and  appointing  power, 
as  in  the  case  of  city  mayors.  Other  village 
officers  include  a  clerk,  treasurer,  constable, 
street  commissioner,  and  in  some  states  asses- 
sor, attorney  and  justice  of  the  peace.  Tn 
states  where  tliere  are  villages  of  considerable 
size  there  may  be  additional  officers,  as  in  the 
New  York  village  law. 

Significance. — The  system  of  village  gov- 
ernment plays  a  more  important  part  in  the 
local  government  of  the  country  than  has 
generally  been  recognized;  and  is  indeed  close- 
ly connected  with  the  existence  and  importance 
of  town  and  townsiiip  government.  The  arti- 
ficial nature  of  the  township  area  in  the  north 
central  states,  and  the  limited  powers  of  the 
townships  have  led  to  the  development  of  vil- 
lage governments  wliich  attend  to  much  of  the 
more  important  business  of  the  New  England 
town :  and  the  villages  in  the  southern  and 
far  western  states  take  the  place  to  some  extent 
of  a  general  system  of  township  government. 

See  Borough;  Propbietary  Villages; 
Towns  and  Tow.xsiiips. 

Reference:  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Local  Government 
in  Counties,  Towns  and  Tillarjes  (lOOfi),  ch. 
xi,  John  A.  Fairlie. 


VIRGINIA 


Settlement  and  Early  Administration.— 
Virginia  was  settled  by  105  English  colo- 
nists, sent  out  by  the  London  company,  in 
1607.  They  chose  a  site  on  the  James  River 
some  forty  miles  northwest  of  Norfolk.  New 
settlers  arrived  almost  every  year  until  1610 


but  almost  as  many  were  carried  off  by  disease, 
famine  or  Indian  attacks.  The  little  com- 
munity was  under  the  authority  of  the  gover- 
nors and  councils  appointed  by  the  company 
until  1619,  when  a  house  of  burgesses  was 
granted  which  henceforth  exercised  the  right 
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to  vote  taxes  for  the  government  and  the  com- 
mon defense.  In  1G24  the  authority  of  the 
London  company  was  transferred  to  the  Brit- 
ish monarch  who  appointed  the  governors  and 
enjoyed  the  right  to  veto  all  local  law.  The 
governors  in  turn  nominated  to  the  Crown  the 
members  of  the  council,  and  all  administrative 
officers.  The  county  courts  were  composed  of 
a  board  of  magistrates  who  were  originally 
named  by  the  governor  but  who  were  practi- 
cally self-perpetuating  afterwards.  Tlie  par- 
ishes, or  smaller  units  of  government,  were 
under  the  control  of  vestries  originally  elected 
by  the  congregations  but  these  again  became 
self-perpetuating.  !Most  of  the  affairs  of  local 
government,  such  as  the  building  of  bridges, 
the  opening  of  roadways  and  the  engaging  of 


diciary  was  reorganized  though  the  county 
courts  remained  as  before,  and  in  general  the 
same  men  were  continued  in  power  both  in 
legislative  and  judicial  departments.  The  suf- 
frage was  extended  slightly  while  representa- 
tion was  distributed  in  a  way  to  curb  the 
power  and  influence  of  the  growing  western 
countries.  In  1786  the  Virginia  legislature 
passed  resolutions  asking  for  a  convention  of 
delegates  from  other  states  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  Confederation.  The  Fed- 
eral Convention  {see)  met  in  Pliiladelphia  and 
in  September  following  submitted  a  new  con- 
stitution to  the  several  states.  Though  Vir- 
ginia leaders  had  been  most  influential  in 
drafting  the  new  document,  great  hostility  was 
immediately     manifested     especially     in     the 
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teachers,  devolved  upon  the  courts  which  as- 
sembled monthly  at  the  court  houses  where  tlie 
people  gathered  at  the  same  time  to  transact 
business,  to  listen  to  political  speeches  and 
to  tirge  their  causes  either  in  court  or  with  the 
judges  sitting  as  administrative  oflicers. 

The  house  of  burgesses,  like  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  steadily  increased  its 
powers,  supported  as  it  was  always  by  the 
county  courts,  until  the  governors  nominally 
inilefx-ndent  were  really  s>il>ordinate  to  it. 
'i'lie  governor  and  council,  sitting  during  tlie 
earlier  period  with  the  burgesses,  later  formed 
a  separate  body  (about  1080).  It  could  veto 
acts  of  the  more  popular  asseml)lj',  but  tliis 
in  time  became  only  n  suspj-nsive  power.  The 
governor  and  council  »nt  also  as  a  general 
court  to  decide  causes  appealed  from  the  county 
courts. 

Revolutionary  Changes.  —  The  devolution 
Itfought  a  new  constitution  but  little  real 
change.  The  royal  governor  was  superseded  by 
an  executive  clio>4en  by  the  joint  houses  of  the 
legislature;  the  council  became  the  senate,  an 
upper  house  of  fifty  memliers,  with  a  real 
vetf>  on  the  acts  of  the  other  Inxly ;  and  the 
hurgeHses  were  chang<-(l  to  a  house  of  delegates, 
chosen   annually   from   each   county.     The   ju- 
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middle  and  western  parts  of  the  state.  The 
smaller  eastern  counties  where  slavery  was 
dominent  were  almost  unanimously  in  favor 
of  adoption.  A  convention  was  called  for 
June  2,  1788,  and  after  a  long  and  bitter  con- 
test the  delegates  of  the  ea-stern  counties  won 
and  the  Federal  Constitution  was  adopted 
(June   20). 

Virginia  Loses  Ascendency. — Virginia  was 
the  mainstay  of  the  Jefferson  party  (seo 
DKMOCRATic-T\KriTiu.irAx  Party)  whicli  gained 
control  of  the  Federal  Cloverniuent  in  1801; 
middle  and  western  Virginia  strongly  favored 
the  war  with  Fngland  in  1812;  but  at  the 
close  of  that  struggle  in  1810  the  scepter  passed 
from  the  hands  of  the  so-called  "Virginia 
dynasty"  to  those  of  the  South  Carolina 
leaders  and  their  western  allies.  In  1S2H  tlie 
centre  of  power  was  shifted  still  further  west- 
ward and  Virginia  seemcil  to  be  out  of  the 
national  current.  Reform  measures  were 
agitated  1815  to  1828  and  a  new  constitutional 
convention  called  in  1820  and  again  in  IS.'iO 
to  readjust  the  representation  of  the  different 
sections  of  the  state.  Little  was  really  done 
and  western  Virginia  remained  half  hostile 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war  (sec  Wkst 
Virginia). 
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Secession.— In  February,  1S61,  a  fourth  con- 
vention of  tlie  people  met  in  Kieiuuond  to  de- 
cide whether  Virginia  shouUl  secede  from  the 
Union.  On  April  17  the  ordinance  of  secession 
(see)  was  passed  and  submitted  to  popular 
vote  late  in  May,  after  the  war  had  already  be- 
gun, and  when  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  ques- 
tion was  impossible.  Every  county  east  of  the 
Alleghenies  returned  overwhelming  majorities 
in  favor  of  secession;  the  forty  counties  west 
of  the  same  boundary  took  steps  toward  form- 
ing a  separate  government  and  declared  in- 
dependence on  June  11,  1861.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  in  1SG5,  a  "rump"  government  at 
Alexandria,  with  Francis  H.  Pierpont  as  gov- 
ernor, was  transferred  to  Richmond  by  order 
of  President  Johnson;  but  this  government  was 
superseded  by  the  military  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  1SG7,  and  in  1S6S,  after 
the  right  of  sufirage  had  been  conferred  upon 
the  freedmen,  a  fifth  convention  was  held. 
The  resulting  constitution  and  laws  confirmed 
the  acts  of  the  military  government,  reestab- 
lished and  improved  the  school  system  and  gave 
Virginia  history  a  new  direction.  The  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments  (see)  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  were  adopted  by  Virginia 
in  1869,  and  on  January  26,  1870,  the  state  was 
readmitted  to  the  Union  (see  Recoxstbuc- 
Tiox).  There  was  much  friction  in  local 
politics  particularly  in  the  settlement  of  the 
ante-bellum  debt  and  on  the  negro  question 
until  1902,  when  the  present  constitution  was 
adopted.  Under  its  provisions  the  negroes  are 
effectually  barred  from  the  polls  by  the  fran- 
chise clauses  which  require  the  ownership  of 
property  or  ability  to  write  and  evidence 
of  the  payment  of  poll  taxes  for  three  years 
preceding  registration;  about  one  half  of  the 
white  voters  are  also  eliminated  (see  Xegko 
Suffrage ) . 

Administration.— The  governor  of  Virginia 
is  now  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  terms  of 
four  years;  he  is  the  head  of  the  state,  he 
exercises  the  veto,  appoints  numerous  minor 
officials  and  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000  per 
annum.  The  departments  of  administration, 
secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  attorney  general 
and  so  on  are  also  elected  by  the  people,  each 
for  a  term  of  four  years.  The  legislature 
meets  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  in  Jan- 
uary and  remains  in  session  only  sixty  days. 
Members  of  the  house  of  delegates  are  chosen 
every  two  years  while  senators  are  elected 
for  terms  of  four  years,  the  former  representing 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  counties,  the  latter 
districts,  which  frequently  include  several  coun- 
ties. Representation  is  apportioned  according 
to  population  and  not  according  to  voters, 
a  plan  which  allows  the  older  counties,  where 
there  are  many  negroes,  even  more  weight 
in  legislation  than  in  ante-bellum  times  when 
the  slaves  were  represented  as  property.  The 
judiciary,  composed  of  a  court  of  appeals,  cir- 
cuit and  municipal  courts,  is  elective  for  terms 


by  the  legislature.  The  county  courts,  former- 
ly the  governing  oligarchies  of  tlie  state,  have 
practically  cea&ed  to  exist  and  the  business  of 
the  county  is  in  the  hands  of  supervisors 
chosen  by  popular  vote  for  so-called  magisterial 
districts,  of  which  there  are  from  three  to 
eleven  in  each  county;  the  supervisors  levy 
the  taxes,  audit  the  county  finances  and  per- 
form most  of  the  administrative  functions 
formerly  devolving  upon  the  county  courts. 
In  each  county  there  is  also  a  sheriff,  a  treas- 
urer, a  commonwealth's  attorney  and  a  clerk 
of  the  court,  all  chosen  by  popular  vote  for 
stated  terms.  In  the  districts  there  is  a 
coroner,  appointed  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
court;  justices  of  the  peace,  constables  and 
overseers  of  the  poor,  elected  for  definite  terms. 
Organized  communities  of  less  than  5,000  peo- 
ple are  designated  by  law  as  towns,  while 
groups  of  more  than  5,000  are  called  cities 
and  in  both  local  self-government,  except  in 
the  appointment  of  the  judges,  obtains.  The 
judges  are  appointed  by  the  legislature.  The 
greatest  progress  is  being  made  in  public  edu- 
cation. In  1907  there  were  enrolled  in  the 
schools  369,241  children,  though  the  school  pop- 
ulation numbered  630,204 ;  and  in  the  same 
year  $3,357,475  was  expended  for  schools,  which 
is  a  large  sum  when  the  total  taxable  wealth  is 
taken  into  account.  The  value  of  property, 
real  and  personal,  is  $541,456,220  while  the 
public  debt  is  $25,110,320.  In  1870  this  debt 
was  $45,000,000.  A  part  of  this  difference 
was  assigned  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
1910  to  West  Virginia  but  the  larger  portion 
has  been  paid  direct  from  the  state  treasury. 

Parties. — The  main  interests  of  the  people 
are  agricultural  and  there  are  few  towns  of 
importance,  Richmond,  Norfolk  and  Petersburg 
being  the  more  notable  with  populations  ran- 
ging from  100,000  down  to  25,000.  The  state 
is  normally  Democratic  by  a  majority  of  from 
20,000  to  30,000;  both  federal  Senators  are 
Democratic  (1913)  and  all  the  representatives, 
but  one,  belong  to  the  same  party.  General 
elections,  both  national  and  state,  attract 
little  attention  and  not  one  half  of  those  who 
might  vote  do  so.  The  voluntary  primary 
which  is  applied  only  in  the  Democratic  party 
offers  the  real  occasion  for  rivalry  and  conflict 
and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  decisions  of  the 
people  on  matters  of  policy  are  made. 

Population. — The  population  was  747,610  in 
1790,  880.200  in  1800,  974.600  in  1810,  1.065,- 
116  in  1820,  1,211,405  in  1830,  1,239.797  in 
1840,  1,421,661  in  1850,  1,596,318  in  1860, 
2,061,612  in  1910. 

See  Secessiox;  South;  Viegixia  and  Ke.v- 
TUCKY  Resolutions. 

References:  C.  H.  Ambler,  Sectionalism  in 
Virginia  (1910);  J.  S.  Bassett,  Writings  of 
Colonel  William  Byrd  (1901);  R.  Beverley, 
Hist,  of  Virginia  (1855);  A.  Brown,  Genesis 
of  the  U.  8.  (1890),  The  First  RejniUic 
in    America     (1898)  ;     P.     A.     Bruce,     Econ- 
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(1900);  Debates  of  the  Convention  of  1S29- 
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Origin.— In   1798   the   Federal   party,   elated 
by   the    temporary    popularity   which    was   the 
result  of  the  trouble  with  France,  passed  the 
Alien   and   Sedition   Acts    (see).      Tiiese   acts, 
if  not  unconstitutional,  certainly  may  be  said 
to   have   reached   the   very   border   of   legality. 
They  were  thought  by  the  Republican  leaders 
seriously  to  menace  individual  liberty  and  to 
be  a  clear  expression  of  Fedoralistic  doctrine; 
they  appeared  to  bear  out  the  accusation  oitvu 
l)rought  by  the  Republicans  that  the  Federalists 
were    intent    upon    building    up    a    tyrannical 
government  and  disregarding  the  constitution- 
al   limits   upon    the    authority    of   the    central 
government.     Jefferson  and  Madison  and  some 
of   their   followers   thought,   therefore,   that   it 
was  time  to  speak  out  and  to  denounce  Fed- 
eral metiiods  of   interpretation  and  these  acts 
in   particular.     Resort  was   had   to  the   state 
legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.     A  set 
of    resolutions    for    the    consideration    of    the 
Kentucky  legislature  was  drawn  up  by  Jeffer- 
son :    but  the   fact  of  his  authorship   was   not 
known  until  many  years  later.     Madison  pre- 
pared a  set  for  the  Virginia  legislature.     The 
Kentucky   legislature   adopted   resolutions   No- 
vember  io,   1798,  whicli  were  similar  to  those 
prepared   by  Jefferson  but  did   not  follow  his 
text    in    all    particulars.      Virginia    acted    the 
next    month,    December    24.      The    resolutions 
were  sent  out  by  both  states  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  other  members  of  the  XTnion  and 
brought   fortli    responses   from    many    of   them. 
the   subject  being   fully   discussed    in   most   of 
the  legislative  bodies   of  the  Union.      In    1709 
(November    22)     the    legislature    of    Kentucky 
issued  a  reply  to  the  responses  received  from 
the   various   states   and    the  next  year    (1800) 
a  long  and  elaborate  report  prepareil  by  Madi- 
son  was  adopted   by   the   Virginia  legislature. 
Significance.— These  resolutions  are  of  great 
fiigiiilicance   in  .Vmerica  constitutiimal   history. 
Coming  as  they  did  from  the  two  men  whose 
names    were  most   closely    assoointed   witli    the 
IxginningH  of  the  Republican   party,  tliey  were 
eontinunlly    referred    to   in   later   years   as   an 
authoritative    statement    of    ronstilutional    as 
well    as   party   doctrine.      They    were   over   and 
over  again  brought  up  in  the  disoiflsionB  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  American  Union  and 
the    rights    of    the    states;    for    tlie    time    came 
when    it   appeared    to  be   sufficient   to   cite   the 
"resolutionB    of    *98,"    as    tlie,v    were   called,    to 


substantiate  fully  the  doctrine  of  complete  and 
unalloyt'd  state  sovereignty. 

Main  Principles. — As  far  as   the 
is   concerned   the   most 


resolutions   is 


theory  of 
important 
the   third 


government 
part  of  the 
paragraph.     It  declares: 

That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptor- 
ily declare  that  it  "views  the  powers  of  the  Federal 
Cioveruincnt  as  resultins;  from  the  compact  to  wliich 
the  (States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain 
seu.se  and  intention  of  the  instrument  constituting 
tliat  compact ;  as  no  further  valid  than  they  are 
authorized  bv  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  com- 
pact ;  and  that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpal)lp, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers  not  grant- 
ed by  th(>  said  comi)act.  the  Slates,  who  are  par- 
ties thereto,  have  the  right  and  are  in  duty  l)ound 
to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil, 
and  for  maintaining  within  their  respective  limits 
tlie  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  appertaining  to 
them. 

Of  the  first  Kentucky  resolutions  the  most 
important  paragraph  is  the  first.     It  declares: 

That  the  several  States  composing  the  United 
States  of  America,  are  not  united  on  the  principle 
of  unlimited  .submission  to  tlieir  general  govern- 
ment: but  that  l)y  compact  under  the  style  and 
title  of  a  Constitution  for  the  United  States  and 
of  amendments  tliereto,  they  constituted  a  general 
government  for  special  purposes,  delegated  to  that 
goverument  certain  deliuite  i)o\\ers,  reserving  (>ach 
State  t<>  itself,  tlie  residuary  mass  of  riglit  to  their 
own  self-government  ;  and  that  whensoever  the 
general  government  assumes  uudeli»gated  powers, 
its  acts  are  unauthoritative,  void,  and  of  no  force  : 
That  to  this  compact  each  Slate  acceded  as  a 
State,  and  is  an  integral  party,  its  co-Statt^s  form- 
ing, as  to  itself,  the  other  party  :  That  the  gov- 
ernment created  liy  this  compact  was  not  made 
tlie  exclusive  or  filial  judge  of  the  extent  of  tlie 
powers  delegated  to  itself;  since  that  would  have 
made  its  discretion,  and  not  tlie  Constitution,  the 
measure  of  its  powers  ;  but  that  as  in  all  other 
cases  of  <'ompact  among  parties  having  no  com- 
mon .Tudge,  each  parly  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions  as  of  the 
luode  and  measure  of  redress. 

The  second  set  of  Kentucky  resolutions  (Nov. 
22,   1799)    asserted: 

That  the  principle  and  construction  contended 
for  bv  siindrv  of  the  state  legislatures,  that  the 
(;eneral  (Joveinment  is  the  exclusive  judge  of  the 
extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to  It.  stops  nothing 
I  short]  of  f/cspr.fi.sm— sini-e  the  discretion  of  those 
who  administer  the  government,  ami  not  the  Cmi- 
fititutiiiii.  would  be  the  measure  of  tbi'lr  powers  : 
That  till'  several  slates  who  formed  that  instru- 
ment being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  Iho 
nnqui'sllonnble  right  to  jiidL'e  of  the  Infraction; 
and.  Tliiit  n  Xulliftciiiio}!  hu  those  unrrrripiitirs.  nf 
lilt  iniiiutli()ri:ril  nets  itmir  uiiiirr  color  of  thai  in- 
Ktiumcitt   is  the  riyhtfiil  rvmcdy. 

Interpretation. — The  interpretation  of  these 
documents  is  not  an  easy  matter  but  a  careful 
study  of  their  provisions,  in  liglit  of  tlie  jioliti- 
eal  thinking  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  pro- 
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duced,  will  indicate  that  they  were  not  intended 
to  announce  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty 
in  the  sense  in  wliich  those  words  were  com- 
monly nsed  from  tlie  time  of  Calhoun  onward. 
It  is  well  to  remember  tliat  the  fust  and  most 
obvious  intention  of  the  framers  of  these  docu- 
ments was  to  pronounce  against  the  validity  of 
tlie  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts  and  to  declare 
the  invalidity  and  impropriety  of  the  Feder- 
alist interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  They 
sought  to  make  plain  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  not  entitled  to  proceed  on  the  theory 
that  there  were  no  limits  upon  its  authority; 
and  the  Kentucky  resolutions  stated  very  clear- 
ly that  the  central  government  was  not  the 
final  judge  of  its  own  authority. 

The  interpretation  must  depend  in  very 
large  measure  upon  the  significance  of  certain 
salient  words,  especially  the  words  "compact" 
and  "sovereign."  Let  us  notice  first  that  tlie 
purpose  was  to  protest  distinctly  against  the 
theory  that  the  United  States  Government  was 
possessed  of  all  power — a  theorj'  which  miglit 
have  been  proper,  if  the  Government  had  been 
established  without  reference  to  states  or  if 
tiie  states  had  not  been  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  The  asser- 
tion is  made,  therefore,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment obtained  its  powers  as  a  result  of  the 
compact  between  states  and  that  its  authority 
is  limited  by  the  plain  terms  of  the  instrument. 

Compact. — To  the  defenders  of  state  sov- 
ereignty in  later  years,  the  use  of  the  word 
compact  appeared  in  itself  sufficient  to  show 
that  in  1798  the  Constitution  was  looked  upon 
as  a  mere  contract  or  treaty  between  states. 
This  is  the  first  and  most  fundame^ntal  error 
in  the  common  interpretation  of  these  docu- 
ments. Compact  was  the  most  solemn  and 
serious  word  in  the  political  vocabulary  of  the 
men  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Society  itself 
as  well  as  government  was  founded  on  compact, 
and  government  rested  upon  the  consent  of  the 
governed  {see  Social  Compact).  This  latter 
phrase,  moreover,  did  not  mean  that  all  per- 
sons should  have  representation,  but  that  gov- 
ernment sprang  from  consent  and  agreement. 
The  notion  that  government  or  constitution 
was  the  product  of  the  will  of  a  preexisting 
unity —  a  I)ody  politic  with  power  to  announce 
its  decisions  and  to  lay  down  limits  on  gov- 
(inment — was  a  conception  quite  foreign  to 
tlic  thinking  of  the  men  who  drew  up  these 
r^■:^olutions.  The  word  "compact,"  therefore, 
can  be  dismissed  altogether  as  no  indication 
that  the  framers  of  the  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky Resolutions  thought  that  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  a  mere  treaty 
h<tween  sovereignties  who  retained  their  power 
and  self-determination  in  all  respects  undi- 
mini.shed.     The  word  would  rather   imply  the 

'ief  that  the  United  States  and  the  national 

vernment  were  established  by  the  same  sort 

fundamental  action  as  that  by  which  state 

j."jvernments  and,   in  fact,  all  free  states  and 


governments,  came  into  existence  and  by  which 
tlu'V  obtained  tiieir  right  and  authority  to  act. 

Reserved  Rights.— No  principle  was  more 
commun  to  the  political  thinkers  of  America 
in  tlie  later  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century 
tiian  the  principle  that  free  governments  must 
be  limited  and  that  no  government  can  bo 
free  if  there  are  not  restraints  upon  its  au- 
thority. This  principle  was  apjilied  in  the 
resolutions  to  tlie  national  government  in  its 
relation  to  people  and  states.  Moreover,  men 
on  entering  society  or  in  establishing  civil 
government  were  supposed  to  surrender  a  por- 
tion of  their  rights  in  order  that  tiie  remainder 
might  be  better  protected  and  secured.  Tliere 
were  certain  natural  rights,  iiowcver.  v.iiich 
were  not  surrendered  and  these  were  beyond 
the  reach  of  government.  It  is  notewortliy, 
therefore,  that  Jcfi"erson  in  his  resolutions, 
and  tlie  Kentucky  legislature  also,  makes  use 
of  this  doctrine  of  natural  rights.  The  last 
words  of  the  first  Kentucky  resolutions  asked 
tliat  the  "co-States,  recurring  to  tiieir  natural 
rights  in  cases  not  made  federal,"  would  con- 
cur in  declaring  the  obnoxious  acts  void.  The 
conception  quite  evidently  is  that,  although 
the  states  in  entering  the  Union  gave  up  cer- 
tain rights,  they  were  not  bound  together  on 
the  principle  of  "unlimited  submission  to  their 
general  government"  but  had  certain  reserved 
rights  which  they  were  obliged  to  defend. 

The  same  thought  is  carried  out  by  the 
declaration  that  the  states  of  the  Union  by  a 
compact  "constituted  a  general  government  for 
special  purpo.ses,  delegated  to  tliat  government 
certain  definite  powers,  reserving  each  State 
to  Itself,  the  residuary  mass  of  right  to  their 
own  self-government." 

Parties. — Of  course  to  thinkers  of  a  later 
time  the  assertion  that  the  Constitution  was 
formed  by  the  states  who  were  parties  to  it 
seemed,  in  itself,  adequate  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  doctrine  that  it  was  merely  a 
contract  between  sovereignties  who  remained 
possessed  of  their  sovereigntj'  in  undiniinisliod 
vigor.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  about  the  normal  connotations  of 
the  word  "compact"  is  perhaps  sudicient  to 
disclose  the  unsuitableness  of  this  interpreta- 
tion. But  we  may  say  again  that  tlie  organi- 
zation of  governments  and  commonwealths  by 
an  agreement  between  parties  was  not  a  strange 
conception  to  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, nor  did  the  fact  that  parties  existed  be- 
fore the  contract  indicate  that  they  remained 
fully  possessed  of  all  their  powers  after  the 
contract  {see  State  Sovereignty).  On  the 
contrary  they  might  very  well  have  lost  irre- 
trievably the  powers  which  they  voluntarily 
surrendered,  and,  as  a  result  of  surrender  and 
agreement,  a  substantial  legal  order  might,  ac- 
cording to  the  thinking  of  the  times,  have 
come  into  existence — a  legal  order  which  was 
entitled  to  undisputed  sway  within  the  limits 
set  down  by  the  agreement. 
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Right  to  Judge. — The  right  of  the  individual 
to  protect  his  natural  or  reserved  rights  was 
part  of  the  fundamental  thinking  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  Moreover,  in  the  determin- 
ation of  crucial  and  critical  matters  and  in 
times  of  real  danger  to  individual  liberty  the 
individual  or  the  people  must  be  the  ultimate 
judges  of  whether  the  government  had  tran- 
scended the  limits  of  its  authority  and  en- 
croadied  upon  their  inalienable  rights.  This 
form  of  political  thinking  underlay  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions.  The  estab- 
lishment of  a  government,  which  was  a  real 
government  with  actual  authority,  naturally 
sprang  from  agreement:  but  some  rigiits  were 
necessarily  reserved,  for  no  government  was 
possessed  of  all  authority;  and  those  reserved 
rights  could  be  protected  and  sliould  be  pro- 
tected by  those  tliat  had  established  the  govern- 
ment and  entered  into  the  arrangement.  And 
just  as  the  persons,  the  original  sovereigns, 
that  have  commonly  established  government, 
determine  whether  their  reserved  rights  are 
affected,  so  the  states  must  finally  decide  for 
themselves;  the  government  was  not  made  "ex- 
clusive or  final  judge  of  the  extent  of  powers 
delegated  to  itself."  From  all  these  consider- 
ations we  see  that  it  was  quite  natural  for 
the  Republican  leaders,  when  they  were  striv- 
ing to  resist  the  growing  power  of  the  central 
authority  and  to  assert  state  rights,  to  de- 
clare that  the  central  government  was  not  the 
jiidge  of   its  own  powers,  that  it  was  limited 


in  behalf  of  state  sovereignty.  For  the  ortho- 
dox doctrine  of  state  sovereignty  was  based 
on  the  theory  of  indivisible  sovereignty,  and 
on  the  impossibility  of  constituting  unity  and 
superior  legislative  authority  by  agreement  or 
consent.  By  the  theory  of  the  resolutions 
compact  results  in  the  establishment  of  real 
government;  the  states  lose  a  portion  of  their 
sovereignty,  but  the  national  government  has 
not  unlimited  power  nor  right  to  judge  in 
critical  cases  of  the  extent  of  that  power; 
the  states  retaining  reserved  rights  can  pro- 
tect tiiose  rights. 
See    Nullification    Coxtroversy;     Seces- 

.SIOX    COXTRO\'ER.SY ;     STATE    SOVEREIGNTY;     VIR- 
GINIA. 
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by  the  plain  sense  of  the  compact,  and  tliat  i  opponents  of  Virginia's  domination  of  national 
the  states  had  the  right  and  the  duty  to  inter-  affairs  to  the  men  from  Virginia  (Jefferson, 
pose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil  and  i  Madison.  ^lonroe)  who  filled  the  presidency 
for  maintaining   their  rights. 

Sovereignty.  —  Those  that  believed  that 
these  resolutions  asserted  tlie  doctrine  of  un- 
diminished and  unqualified  state  sovereignty, 
naturally  also  referred  to  the  word  sovereign 
as  if  that  in  itself  were  conclusive  proof  of 
their  interpretation.  In  this  connection  it 
should  l)e  noticed  that  Madison  distinctly  dis- 
avowed the  interpretation  put  on  the  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  resolutions  by  the  South  Caro- 
linians in  1832;  he  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
in  early  days  sovereignty  was  supposed  to  lie 
divisible.  I'robably  writers  of  constitutional 
history  will  always  have  differences  of  opinion 
on  the  subject;  but  it  appears  to  the  writer 
of  these  paragraphs  that  the  early  orthodox 
doctrine  coincides  with  this  conception  of 
divided  sovereignty  and  that  the  notion  of 
the  men  who  framed  the  Constitiition  was  that 
a  Btate  coiild  come  into  the  I'nion  and  give  up 
irrevocably  a  portion  of  its  sovereignty,  just 
ns  the  individual,  the  original  sovereign,  sur- 
rendered, when  he  entered  soeiety,  the  liberty 
which   was  liis   in   a  stati'  of  nature. 

Conclusion. — These  resolutions,  therefore,  in- 
nten<!   f>f  U'ing  tlie  logical   forerunner  of  later 
doctrinj-s     of     undiminished     sovereignty,     put 
forth   a  diffi-rent  theory  and   rest  upon   think 
ing  totally  at  variance  with   later   arguments 


VIRGINIUS  EPISODE,  1873.  The  FiV- 
ginius,  a  vessel  sailing  under  the  American 
flag  with  men  and  supplies  bound  for  the  Cuban 
insurgents,  was  seized  by  a  Spanish  war  ves- 
sel on  tlie  high  seas  October  31,  1873,  and 
taken  to  Santiago,  Cuba,  where  within  a  week 
fifty-three  of  her  passengers  and  crew  were 
condemned  to  death  by  a  military  court  and 
executed.  The  I'nited  States  at  once  demanded 
redress  on  the  grounds:  ( 1 )  that  the  vessel  was 
seized  on  the  high  seas  on  a  charge  of  piracy 
which  Spain  was  unable  to  sustain;  (2)  that 
.American  citizens,  no  matter  what  their 
offence,  were  entitled  under  treaty  to  a  civil 
trial.  The  incident  came  near  precipitating 
war,  but  Spain  succeeiled  in  proving  that  the 
Virginias  was  fraudulently  registered  and  did 
not  have  the  right  to  carry  the  American  fiag. 
Spain  fiiuilly  surrendi'red  the  vessel  to  the 
United  States  and  paid  an  indemnity  for  the 
lives  of  the  persons  exec\ited.     See  Cuba   ami 
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Value  of  Vital  Statistics. — Vital  statistics 
as  oriliiiarily  uiulor.stoDd  arc  the  statistics  do- 
riveil  from  tho  records  of  the  chief  events  of 
liuinan  life,  namely,  those  of  births,  deaths, 
marriages,  divorces,  and  sickness.  Sickness  or 
morbidity  statistics  are  so  incomplete  in  many 
countries  as  well  as  in  tiie  United  States  that 
they  do  not  enter  very  larrrely  into  inter- 
national comparisons.  Nearly  all  civilizA'd 
countries  at  tiie  present  day  maintain  adequate 
records  of  the  other  classes  of  vital  events 
and  their  statistical  study  is  considered  very 
important.  Such  records  are  of  great  value 
to  tlie  individual  and  to  society,  apart  from 
their  uses  as  the  bases  of  vital  statistics. 

The  prevalence  of  various  diseases,  especially 
those  of  an  infectious  character,  with  their 
incidence  upon  the  various  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation by  sex,  age,  color,  nationality,  and  as 
related  to  occupational  influences  and  the 
causes  of  infant  mortality,  must  be  constantly 
followed  by  public  health  workers.  The  prac- 
tical applications  of  sanitary  science  have 
caused  large  reductions  in  the  death  rates 
during  recent  years.  There  is  a  very  general 
tendency  to  a  reduction  in  the  birth  rate. 
The  fluctuations  of  marriage  rates  are  closely 
related  to  social  and  economic  conditions,  and 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  divorce  rate  in  the 
United  States  is  evidence  of  needed  attention 
to  the  conditions  underlying  this  phenomenon. 
In  general,  for  many  important  problems  af- 
fecting the  individual,  civic,  state  and  national 
welfare,  the  appeal  is  to  vital  statistics,  and 
it  is  therefore  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a  sound  basis  of  correct  registration 
records. 

Inadequacy  in  United  States. — The  United 
States  is  far  behind  noarlv  all  other  civilized 


countries  of  the  world  with  respect  to  the  regis- 
tration of  vital  statistics.  This  is  because  such 
registration  is  conducted  entirely  under  tlic 
laws  of  the  various  states,  or  under  local 
municipal  ordinances  in  tlie  absence  of  state 
laws,  and  is  not,  conseipu'iitly,  under  federal 
direction  or  subject  to  a  general  and  uniform 
law  for  the  entire  country.  Wliile  the  regular 
decennial  eniunerations  of  jjopulation,  insti- 
tuted in  1790  for  the  purpose  of  apportioning 
political  representation,  alTord  an  excellent 
basis  of  comparison  for  such  vital  statistics 
as  may  be  obtained,  the  Government  has  never 
undertaken,  and  it  is  supposed  has  no  con- 
stitutional authority  to  undertake,  the  direct 
collection  of  vital  statistics  by  the  only  means 
by  which  such  data  can  successfully  be  col- 
lected, namely,  by  the  immediate  registration 
of  the  events  as  they  occur. 

About  the  middle  of  the  la.st  century,  follow- 
ing the  establishment  of  national  registration 
in  England  (1837),  there  was  an  active  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  vital  satisfies  in  the 
United  States  and  several  states  enacted  laws 
for  this  purpose.  A  schedule  of  mortality 
was  introduced  among  the  inquiries  of  the 
seventh  census.  This  system  was  continued 
for  the  successive  federal  censuses  until  the 
twelfth  (1900),  and  in  the  later  one  an 
effort  was  also  made  to  present  the  numl)er 
of  births  during  the  census  year  as  derived 
from  the  addition  of  the  deaths  of  infants 
born  and  dying  in  that  year  and  the  number 
of  infants  under  one  year  of  age  enumerated  in 
the  population  returns.  The  data  obtained  in 
this  way  were  not  sufficiently  complete,  how- 
ever, to  afford  reliable  birth  rates  or  death 
rates,  although  they  were  found  valuable  for 
certain  internal  comparisons. 


DEATH  RATES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 


Population  of 

Continental 

United  States 

Population  of 
Re.a:istration  Area 

1  Deaths  in 
Resistration  ,\rea 

Year 

Number 

Per 
Cent 

Number 

Rate 

per    1000 
Popu- 
lation 

Census  vear    1879-lSSO     _  ...    _. 

50.155.783 
62,622,250 

]    75,994,575   [ 

77.747.402 
79.365.396 
80.983.390 
S2.601.3S4 
84,219.378 
85.837.372 
87.455.-366 
89.073.360 
90.691.354 
92.309,348 
93.927.342 
95.545.3.36 

8.538.366 
19,659.440 
28.807.269 
30.765.61,8 
31,370.952 
32.029.815 
32.701.083 
33.345.163 
34.052.201 
41,983.419 
43.016.990 
46.789.913 
50.870.518 
53,^3.896 
59.275.977 
60.427.133 

17.0 
31.4 
37.9 
40.5 
40.3 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
40.4 
48.9 
49.2 
52.5 
.56.1 
.58.3 
63.1 
63.2 

178.645 
386.212 
512,669 
539.939 
518,207 
508,640 
524.415 
551.354 
545.533 
6.58,105 
687.034 
691.574 
732.5.38 
805.412 
839.284 
838,251 

19.8 

Census   vear,   1SS9-1^90   

Census    year.    1899-1900   

Calendar    year,    1900    

Calendar   year,    1901    

Cnlendar    year,    1902    

Calendar    year,    1903    

Calendar    year,    1904    

Calendar    vear,    1905    

Calendar    year,    1906    

19.6 
17.8 
17.6 
16.5 
15.9 
16.0 
16.5 
16.0 
15.7 
16.0 

Calendar    year,    1908    

Calendar    year,    1909    

Calendar    year,    1910    

Calendar   vear,   1911    

Calendar   year.    1912   

14.8 
14.4 
1.-..C 
14.2 
13.9 

1  Exclusive  of  stillbirths. 
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Deaths. — Bopinning  with  the  tenth  census 
(ISsQj,  transcripts  of  rcgistiiition  records  of 
deaths  were  accepted  for  two  states,  Massaclm- 
setts  and  Xew  Jersey,  and  also  for  the  Di.strict 
of  Columbia,  and  certain  cities,  in  which  it 
was  believed  that  the  registration  of  deaths 
was  most  nearly  complete.  The  states  and 
cities  thus  selected  constituted  what  was  known 
as  the  registration  area  and  the  rates  based 
on  the  returns  from  this  area  were  sharply 
distinguished  from  tlie  loss  reliable  rates  based 
partly  or  completely  upon  enumerators'  re- 
turns. The  history  of  registration  since  ]880 
has  been  that  of  the  development  of  the  regis- 
tration area.  The  growth  of  the  registration 
area  for  deaths,  the  proportion  that  it  bears 
to  the  total  population  of  the  country,  and 
also  the  total  number  of  deaths  registered  and 
the  death  rates  per  1,000  population,  are  given 
in  the  table  on  the  preceding  page. 

The  population  included  in  the  registration 
area  for  deaths  is  thus  seen,  for  the  year 
1911,  to  comprise  more  than  one  half  (57.9 
per  cent)  of  the  total  estimated  midyear  popu- 
lation of  continental  United  States.  Besides 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  53  cities  in  non- 
registration states,  returns  were  received  from 
the  following  states:  California,  Colorado, 
Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Mary- 
land, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Xew  Hampshire,  Now 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Carolina  (municipal- 
ities of  1,000  population  and  over),  Ohio, 
rennsylvania,  Rliode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont, 
\Vasliin<,'ton,   Wisconsin. 

For  this  area  the  deaths  and  death  rates 
from  some  of  the  most  important  causes  of 
death  were  as  follows: 


Cause  of  Death 


T.vi)holfl    fever   

Mo.islos    

Si-:irlot   fovcr   

\Vlio<>|>iim  coiitrli   

Dlplitlicriii  (InoliidiDg 
fTfdipi    

TlllHTCIllOMiS     

ClllK-IT    

Orpiinlc       lienrt      dl- 

.•«cn»cs    

T'lK'iiinnniii    

IMiirrlKi-n.  enteritis 
niif.'inls  under  2 
yo.'irs)    

Ili-lt'lifs  dlKonwe  nnd 
nciitc   nfphrltls   

Kxloninl  onuHfs  (ac- 
ridflil.  Hiilclde,  Ptr.) 


Don  His   in 

Koiiist  rii(  inn 

Area.  i:tll 

Doatli    Rates 

>.T  1(XJ.(KX) 

roidilatidu 

12.451 
5.;t22 
5.243 
6,682 

21.0 

10.0 

8.8 

11.3 

11.174 
M.7!t6 
44.024 

1S.9 

138.0 

74.3 

S.1.525 
52.S68 

140.9 
89.2 

45,868 

77.4 

57.803 

97.5 

&3.6,'^n 

3.7 

Births. — The  regiatrntion  of  hirths  is  far 
more  dofi-rtive,  even  for  areas  for  wliidi  the 
roturn.H  of  death.s  are  believed  to  be  subslan- 
finlly  romplete,  than  the  registration  of  deaths. 
IJoluetanro  to  enforce  l)irth  registration  laws 
nnd  to  prosecute  physirian-s  or  midwive.s  that 
fail  or  neglect  to  comply  with  tlieir  require- 
ments is  the  chief  reason  for  the  fact  that 
there  are  not  in  tbe  United  States,  certainly 
were  not  up  to  witliiii  a  very  short  time,  any 
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birth  rates — not  even  for  a  single  state  or 
city — that  can  be  accepted  as  fully  complete. 
The  first  collection  of  births  from  registra- 
tion sources  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  was 
for  the  year  1908.  From  the  special  report 
on  the  subject  it  appeared  that  about 
1,300,000  births  were  recorded  in  the  United 
States  or  perhaps  about  one-half  of  the 
number  that  probably  occurred.  Only  for  a 
limited  area  were  transcripts  continued  for 
the  years  since  1908,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table  which  shows  the  total  births  returned 
for  each  year  and  the  birth  rates  per  1,000 
population : 


Year 


190S 
1909 
1910 


E.stimated 

Mid.voar 
Population 

21,296,119 
21,759,262 
22.222,404 


Births 

Exclusivo  of 

Stillljirths 

547.665 
543,185 
555.486  • 


Birth  Rate 

per   1,000 
ropulation 

25^7 
25.0 
25.01 


*  Trovisioual. 

The  births  included  in  the  preceding  table 
are  those  that  occurred  in  the  six  New  Eng- 
land states,  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  the  city 
of  New  York  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
latter  coterminous  with  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. 

Improvement  of  American  Registration. — A 
considerable  part  of  the  activity  of  tlio  Bureau 
of  the  Census  since  its  permanent  organization 
in  1902  has  been  in  the  direction  of  aiding 
the  development  of  better  registration  of  vital 
statistics.  This  work  has  necessai  ily  been 
undertaken  with  the  cooperation  of  the  state 
sanitary  authorities,  and  numerous  bills  have 
been  drafted,  many  of  which  are  now  repre- 
sented by  laws  in  successful  operation.  What 
are  known  as  the  essential  principles  of  regis- 
tration have  been  defined  and  adopted  as 
'•Rules  of  Statistical  Practice,"  together  with 
other  regulations  for  the  standardizing  of  vital 
statistics,  by  the  registration  ofl;lcials  of  the 
United  States  organized  as  a  special  section 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association. 
A  "model  law"  drafted  in  accordance  with 
these  roquiroments  forms  the  basis  of  the 
legislation  now  recommended  for  adoption  by 
the  states. 

The  essential  principles  of  registration  as 
embodied  in  the  model  law  may  be  briefly 
summarized:  (1)  immediate*  registration 
(deaths  before  interment,  births  within  ten 
days  and  not,  eompulsorily,  less  than  three 
days  in  rural  districts)  ;  (2)  standard  certifi- 
cates; (3)  compulsory  burial  or  removal  per- 
mits for  deaths,  and  some  ofTective  check  on 
the  accuracy  of  registration  for  births  (by 
deaths  of  infants  under  1  year,  special  enumer- 
ation, newspapers)  ;  (4)  efTicient  local  regis- 
trars, properly  compensated  (twenty-five  cents) 
for  each  certificate  registered  and  returned  in 
compliance  with  law  only,  and  so  di.stribnted 
that  the  least  possible  inconvenience  will  be 
caused  physicians  and  undertakers  in  filing 
24 
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certificates;  (5)  solo  responsibility  for  rogistor- 
ing  deaths  and  obtaining  burial  or  removal 
permit  in  advance  of  intorniont  upon  under- 
taker or  person  disposing  of  body  and  sole 
responsibility  for  registering  births,  witliin  tlie 
time  limit  set  by  law,  upon  the  attending 
physician  or  midwife  (parent  in  absence  of 
such  attendance)  ;  (G)  an  ctlicient  state  regis- 
trar, with  full  power  and  responsibility  to 
enforce  the  law,  in  direct  connection  witli  the 
local  registrars  (any  county  ollicial  interven- 
ing in  any  capacity  between  the  state  regis- 
trar and  local  registrars  means  failure  of  the 
law);  (7)  prompt  monthly  returns  of  the 
original  certificates  from  the  local  registrars 
to  the  state  registrar,  with  report  of  "no 
births''  or  "no  deaths"  when  such  was  the  case 
and  official  statement  of  completeness  of  regis- 
tration or  report  of  delini^uents;  (8)  all 
this  is  useless  to  secure  complete  legal  records 
and  statistics  of  the  highest  practical  value 
unless  penalties  are  provided  in  the  law,  and 
those  penalties  are  enforced. 

The  revised  United  States  standard  certifi- 
cate of  deatli — the  initial  schedule  upon  which 
the  comparability  of  all  mortality  statistics 
depends — has  displaced  to  a  very  great  extent 
the  dissimilar  forms  in  use  up  to  1902,  and 
is  included  in  all  progressive  legislation.  There 
still  remains  very  much  to  be  done,  however, 
before  the  United  States  shall  possess  a  na- 
tional system  of  vital  statistics  at  all  com- 
parable to  those  of  European  countries,  and 
the  question  may  be  raised  whether  more 
direct  connection  and  cooperation  of  federal 
and  state  agencies  cannot  be  brought  about 
for  the  attainment  of  this  purpose.  Congress 
has  so  far  assumed  merely  an  advisory  and 
suggestive  relation  to  the  matter,  but  if  the 
national  importance  of  reliable  vital  statistics 
were  fully  appreciated,  it  is  probable  that  effec- 
tive measures  could  be  put  into  operation. 

Marriages  and  Divorces. — Two  special  inves- 
tigations have  been  made  by  authority  of  Con- 
gress relative  to  the  movement  of  marriage  and 
divorce  in  the  United  States.  The  first,  con- 
ducted by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  included  the 
twenty -year  period  ]  867-1886,  and  the  second, 
the  reports  relating  to  which  have  recently 
been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
covered  the  twenty  years  1887-1906.  The 
number  of  marriages  and  divorces  recorded  for 
each  year  of  tlie  latter  investigation,  togetlier 
with  the  rates  per  1,000  population,  are  given 
in   the   accompanying   table. 

These  rates  are  merely  the  crude  rates. 
More  exact  comparisons  may  be  made  of  the 
rates  of  persons  married  to  persons  of  mar- 
riageable age  or  of  persons  divorced  to  married 
persons.  The  records  of  marriages  and  di- 
vorces are  more  complete  than  the  records  of 
births  and  deaths  and  cover,  practically,  the 
entire  United  States.  For  the  year  1906  the 
population  corresponding  to  the  marriage  re- 
turns was   81,458,750  or  97.4   per  cent  of  the 


M.vruU.VGK  .VXD  DIVOIICE 

Unt 

^s 

Year 

Marriages 

Olvorcp** 

per  1.000  1' 

upulutlon 

*-»  4  »  \/  1  V  CO 

MurringfH 
8.7 

Dlvoreps 

1SS7 

4S2.GS0 

27.919 

0.47 

ISSS 

5(>4.:{73 

28.669 

8.8 

0.48 

18X9 

5;{0.937 

31.7:55 

9.1 

0.52 

IMtO 

5-I2.307 

33.461 

9.0 

0.53 

"1S!11 

5t;2,W4 

35.540 

9.2 

0.55 

is;i2 

577.335 

36.579 

9.1 

0..56 

1S93 

578.457 

37,468 

9.0 

0.56 

ism 

5()5.79S 

37, .568 

8.6 

0.55 

ISlt.'J 

598.1B3 

40.387 

8.9 

0.58 

isnt; 

613.719 

42.9.37 

9.0 

0.61 

is:t7 

622.112 

44,699 

8.9 

0.62 

1898 

625.253 

47,849 

8.8 

0.65 

is;t9 

650,585 

51,437 

9.0 

0.69 

1900 

6&-..101 

55,751 

9.3 

0.73 

1901 

716,287 

60.!t84 

9.6 

0.79 

1902 

746,364 

61,480 

9.8 

0.78 

1903 

7&i.92« 

64.925 

10.1 

0.81 

1904 

780.8.56 

66,199 

9.9 

0.81 

1905 

804.016 

67,976 

10.0 

0.82 

190<3 

853.079 

72,062 

10.5 

0.86 

total  estimated  population  of  the  country;  that 
for  divorces  was  practically  the  total  popu- 
lation. For  the  years  1867-1886  marriage  re- 
turns were  received  from  only  1,728  out  of 
2,627  counties,  while  for  the  years  1887-1906 
returns  included  2,598  counties  out  of  2,844. 
Only  six  counties  were  not  represented  in  the 
returns  for  divorces.  Marriage  licenses  are 
now  required  in  all  states  so  tliat  the  statis- 
tical data  concerning  the  7)ersons  married  can 
be  otjtained  in  advance.  There  is  considerable 
loss,  however,  in  the  return  of  marriages  per- 
formed, so  that  it  is  probable  tliat  the  num- 
ber of  marriages  completely  recorded  is  less 
than  the  actual  number.  For  various  reasons 
however,  the  statistics  of  marriages  and  di- 
vorces published  by  the  various  states  are  not 
of  very  satisfactory  character  as  a  rule.  In 
the  federal  report  it  was  stated  that  although 
25  states  had  laws  providing  for  the  state 
registration  of  marriages,  only  8  furnished 
figures  that  could  be  used. 

See  PopuLATiox  of  the  United  States. 

References:  U.  S.  Censas  Bureau,  Decennial 
Reports  (7th,  1850  to  13th,  1910);  Annual 
Reports;  Special  Reports  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce,  1S67-1906  (1909);  Pamphlets  includ- 
ing "Practical  Registration  Methods,"  "L^al 
Importance  of  Registration  of  Births  and 
Deaths,"  "Tuberculosis  in  the  United  States," 
"Physician's  Pocket  Reference  to  the  Inter- 
national List  of  Causes  of  Death";  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  "Marriage  and  Divorce"  in 
First  Speoial  Report,  1867-18SG  (rev.  ed., 
1897);  C.  D.  Wright  and  W.  C.  Hunt,  Hist, 
and  Growth  of  the  U.  S.  Census,  1190-1890 
( 1900 )  ;  also  state  and  city  Registration  Re- 
ports. Cbessy  L.  Wilbub. 

VOLUNTEER.— Troops  in  the  service  of  the 
Ignited  States  during  war  are  called  volunte«'rs, 
whether  they  enter  by  transfer  from  the  militia 
of  the  states,  by  special  enlistment  for  the 
war,  or  as  substitutes  or  conscripts  after  a 
draft  has  been  ordered.     They  receive  the  pay 
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of  regular  soldiers  and  are  subject  to  the  same  '  VOTE.  Partisanship  can  never  be  separated 
discipline  after  they  have  been  mustered  into  from  personality,  Not  only  the  leaders  but  the 
the  Army.  Militia  regiments  are  generally  I  party  itself  becomes  endowed  in  the  popular 
reorganized  before  transfer,  but  the  states  have  I  mind  with  distinct  character,  will  and  aspir- 
successfully    assumed   the   rigiit   of    appointing     ation.     So,  too,  tlie  racial  or  social  groups  tliat 


officers  for  volunteer  regiments  throughout 
their  term  of  service.  Generals  and  tlie  staff 
of  a  volunteer  army  are  nominated  by  the 
President;  and  certain  regiments  of  United 
States  volunteers  raised  directly  for  service  in 
Cuba  in  1838  and  in  the  Philippines  in  18!)9 
were  oflScered  by  his  autliority.  Measures  have 
l>een  recommended  to  Congress  for  "raising 
volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  actual  or  threatened  war"  which  would 
leave  the  appointment  of  all  commissioned 
officers  to  the  President. 

Volunteer  armies  were  created  during  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  Mexican  War  under 
special  acts  of  Congress,  which  left  the  states 
in  control  of  the  recruiting  of  regiments  and 
the  appointment  of  officers.  The  latter  privi- 
lege was  maimtained  throughout  tiie  Civil 
War  subject  to  the  action  of  the  military  au- 
thorities, who  rejected  incompetent  offi- 
cers and  made  promotions  from  the  ranks 
during  campaigns;  but  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  to  take  charge  of  recruiting 
after  the  failure  of  the  states  to  till 
tiieir  respective  quotas  by  enlistment  or  con- 
scription in  1862.  The  states  were  allowed, 
however,  to  organize  new  regiments  of  re- 
cruits; and  this  system,  by  which  inexperienced 
officers  secured  commands  while  the  ranks  of 
veteran  organizations  were  not  filled,  appears 
to  have  been  the  capital  defect  of  the  military 
administration  up  to  IHO").  The  state  officials 
were  also  able  to  secure  the  discharge  of 
soldiers  on  the  plea  of  disability,  witii  sliglit 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Army.  Short  terms 
of  enlistment  were  also  tolerated.  Over  a  mil- 
lion veterans  were  serving  in  the  Union  Army 
in  18G5,  and  there  had  been  nearly  three  tinu-s 
that  number  of  enlistments  during  the  war. 
For  the  Spanish-American  War  of  1808, 
200.000  volunteers  were  recruited,  mostly  by 
the  states;  but  a  law  of  18!(n  authorized  the 
enlistment  of  United  States  volunteers  for 
service  in  the  Philippines. 

See  .AkMY.  SXAMUNfi;  HOUXTIES  TO  Soi.DIF.RS 
A\n  SaII.OKH;  CoNStTlIITION  AND  DUAFT;  EN- 
LISTMENT, Naval  and  Mii.itakv;  Mimtia; 
Ofticers,  Mimtaut  and  Navai,;  Pksekves, 
.Army   and   Navy;    Si'hstitute.   Military. 

References:  .1.  D.  Cox,  Military  Itrminia- 
cmrrH  (litOO),  T,  4.10-441;  F.  V.  Cn-ene, 
llrvnlutiounrti  M'nr  nn<l  the  Militnry  I'dliri/  of 
the  U.  K.  (imi),  208,  202.  .mi-.Tll.  310-310; 
E.  Upton,  Military  I'otiry  of  the  V.  S.  (1907), 
137,  202.  21<i  222,  230-234,  248-2r)3.  403, 
434-442;  U.  S.  War  De|)iirtment.  Military 
f.aim  (1008).  102-204,  1173,  \nt)iial  lf,,„,rt^, 
1 800-1003  (1004).  r>,  n,  77.  78,  145  (1010),  I, 
51-53,  127.  134-144    (1012).  27.   118-1,35. 

C.  (I.  Cai.kins. 
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make  up  the  party  show  fairly  stable  qualities. 
"The  Irish  vote,"  for  instance,  denotes  a  race 
consciousness  and  an  inheritance  that  inlluence 
party  action.  For  years  it  was  considered  a 
valuable  asset  of  the  Democratic  party.  The 
probable  ell'ect  upon  the  Irish  vote  of  anv  pro- 
posed policy  toward  England  nuist  always  be 
duly  weighed.  In  like  manner  "the  German 
vote"  is  inlluential.  Its  anti-slavery  leaning 
made  it  a  natural  element  in  the  formation 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  largely  by  its 
help  Missouri  was  made  a  free  state  and  kept 
in  the  Union.  The  traditional  Teutonic  con- 
servatism has  also  apjieared  in  the  German 
vote  on  all  questions  of  finance  and  currency 
legislation,  on  wh'.ca  matters  it  has  supported 
tlie  Republican  party.  But  on  legislation  in 
restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic  Republicans  do 
not  always  feel  secure  of  the  German  vote. 
The  Bohemian  and  the  Italian  vote  has  each 
its  peculiar  quality.  But  most  important  of 
these  racial  political  influences  is  "the  negro 
vote"  which  has  profoundly  afTected  political 
life  in  one  half  of  the  nation  for  forty  years 
{see  Negro  Suffrage).  There  are  both  dis- 
advantages and  advantages  in  this  effort  to 
s<'cure  the  "vote"'  of  men  of  different  nation- 
alties.     Mr.  Ford  justly  says: 

The  extent  to  which  accidents  of  foreign  na- 
tivity or  extraction  .-ire  madi'  use  of.  to  couslitiiti- 
wliat  is  known  in  politics  as  'a  vote'  is  frpnerally 
rcf-'arcled  as  the  frrcat  weakness  of  Ainerieau  poli- 
tics, but  it  is  really  a  stafre  in  the  process  of 
fusion.  In  order  that  'the  Irish  vote,"  'the  Ger- 
man vote,'  'the  Italian  vote,'  etc..  shall  be  recojr- 
nize<l  as  such,  tliey  must  displ.ay  a  spirit  of  imi- 
tiial  acooniniodat ion  and  enter  irito  amicable  rela- 
tions. It  is  a  nitilliM-  of  coninioii  observation  in 
the  politics  of  onr  fxreat  cities  that  a  siirprisinj; 
.•iniount  of  intinincy  and  associaiinn  Ix-twecn  peo- 
ple of  dilTerent  nationalities  is  thereby  broiiKht 
about  (liinc  and  Qrmcth  of  Am.  Politics,  p. 
307). 

Anything  that  becomes  of  vital  interest  to  a 
large  number  of  citizens  is  likely  to  move  them 
as  a  voting  mass.  The  influence  of  religion 
on  the  vote  is  sometimes  evident.  Tlie  church 
vote,  especially  the  Catholic  vote,  is  frequently 
a  calculable  factor  in  a  given  election.  The 
Mormon  vote  is  the  determing  power  in  Utah 
and  is  largely  influential  in  some  other  western 
states.  The  temperance  vote  and  the  whiskey 
or  saloon  vote  are  reckoned  with  in  drawing 
party  platforms,  "Tlie  venal  vote"  usually 
means  simply  that  votes  arc  in  the  market; 
Imt  in  many  localities  the  venal  vote  has  as- 
sumed  permanent  institutional   characteristics 

(Sff!    BiMIlKRY)  , 

Perliaps  the  most  important  group  division 
in  our  political  life  is  tluit  between  the  rural 
yiAt'  and  tlie  city  vote.  Tliis,  indeed,  was  dis- 
tinctly at  tlie  root  of  tlie  original  party  divi- 
sion. Aristocracy,  or  the  ninney  ])ower,  forti- 
fied itself  in  the  cities;  democracy  took  to  the 
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woods.  At  no  timo  has  this  division  boon  ab- 
sent from  our  politics.  Predatory  wealtli  has 
souglit  to  entrench  itself  in  the  city  vote.  Tlie 
city  versus  the  state  of  New  York  epitomizes 
the  contlict  throughout  the  entire  history  of 
the  nation.  The  rural  or  farmers'  vote  has  at 
all  times  shown  a  tendency  to  express  a  dis- 
tinct purpose.  Occasionally  the  farmers  have 
broken  loose  from  party  organization  or 
organized  a  new  party.  The  granger  laws 
(SCO  Grangeir)  and  the  Populist  party  {see) 
are  noted  results  of  such  action. 

See  Ballott;  Party,  Place  axd  Signifi- 
CAXCE  OF;  Suffrage;  Woman  Suffrage. 

References:  G.  D.  Luetscher,  Early  Political 
Ma<!liincry  in  U.  S.  (1903);  J.  Bryce,  Am. 
Commoniccalth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  II  ch.  h-;  II.  J. 
Ford,  Rise  and  Growth  of  Am.  Politics 
(1898),  306-8.  Jesse  Macy. 

VOTE,  POPULAR.  Colonial  and  Constitu- 
tional.— The  term  popular  vote  is  used  in  the 
United  States  in  several  different  significa- 
tions, as  follows:  (1)  a  broad  suffrage  in 
contradistinction  to  a  limited  suffrage;  (2) 
election  by  popular  choice  in  contradistinction 
to  election  by  a  representative  body;  (3)  a 
vote  upon  a  measure,  such  as  a  constitutional 
amendment  (see),  a  statute  under  the  system 
of  referendum  (see),  or  on  the  sale  of  liquor 
(see  Local  Optiox),  in  contradistinction  to 
a  vote  by  a  legislature  or  city  council;  (4) 
more  commonly,  an  expression  of  the  public 
will  by  the  voters,  in  contradistinction  to  votes 
by  legislative  bodies  or  electoral  colleges. 

A  popular  vote  in  the  first  sense  is  nowhere 
complete  in  any  election,  since  various  classes 
of  the  population,  such  as  minors,  prisoners, 
the  mentally  defective,  and  in  some  states 
paupers,  are  excluded  (see  Franchise).  In 
1913  women  remained  excluded  from  the  full 
state  suffrage  in  all  the  forty-eight  states 
except  ten;  and  in  all  elections  considerably 
less  than  the  numbers  of  persons  who  are 
entitled  to  the  suffrage  actually  cast  their 
the  recognized  popular  vote 
a  minority. 

usually  employed  the  direct 
popular  vote  without  intermediary,  but  there 
were  three  methods  by  which  actual  choices 
could  be  made  in  a  secondary  fashion.  ( 1 ) 
In  the  colonial  governments  and  in  municipal 
governments,  officials  were  often  designated  by 
the  legislatures  or  the  city  councils.  (2)  In 
Connecticut  there  was  a  system  by  wliich  the 
voters  first  cast  their  ballots  for  candidates; 
and  those  having  a  svifficient  number  of  bal- 
were  again  voted  upon  by  the  voters. 
In  Maryland  there  was  a  system  of  elect- 
senators  to  the  state  legislatures  by  a 
board  of  electors,  thus  substituting  an  elec- 
toral for  a  popular  vote. 

The  Federal  Constitution  provided  for  a 
popular  vote  in  the  choice  of  members  of  the 
lower   House    of    Congress,    but   at   the    same 
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time  introduced  indirect  elections  for  two 
other  datises  of  national  ollicers.  (  1  )  Tlie 
Senators  were  to  be  chosen  in  no  otlur  way 
tiiau  by  the  legislatures— tiiis  being  prac- 
tically a  continuation  of  tiie  system  of  desig- 
nating members  of  the  Continental  Congress 
(sec)  and  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation. 
(2)  Presidential  electors  were  to  be  chosen  in 
such  manner  as  the  states  might  designate; 
in  some  states  regularly  for  numy  years,  and 
in  one  state  (Colorado)  in  its  iirst  electi«)n 
of  187G,  electors  were  chosen  by  the  legisla- 
ture. (3)  Whether  the  electors  were  chosen 
by  legislature  or  popular  vote,  they  were  inter- 
mediary in  the  choice  of  President;  and  no 
popular  votes  could  be  cast  for  the  candi- 
dates for  the  presidency  and  the 
deiicy. 

Popular  Vote  for  Senators.— The  choice  of 
Senators  by  the  legislature  dates  back  to  a 
time  when  the  state  legislatures  were  sup- 
posed to  supply  the  virtue  and  wisdom  of  the 
whole  commonwealth;  but  there  were  several 
objections  to  it  which  grew  stronger  as  time 
went  on.  (1)  Deadlocks  were  frequent,  and 
sometimes  were  not  broken,  so  that  a  state 
went  unrepresented,  or  partially  represented. 
(2)  It  was  much  easier  to  corrupt  a  legis- 
lature than  a  whole  body  of  electors;  and 
elections  were  frequently  purchased.  (3)  A 
type  of  men  could  command  a  majority  in 
the  legislature  who  could  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances have  been  elected  by  the  votes  of 
the  electors. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  (see)  was 
adopted  in  1913.  Thenceforward  Senators 
could  be  designated  only  in  one  of  two  ways: 
(1)  by  popular  vote  of  the  whole  state;  (2) 
by  temporary  appointment  to  a  vacancy  by 
the  governor,  in  those  states  where  the  legis- 
lature by  statute  shall  have  autliorized  such 
appointment.  Up  to  1914  there  had  been  one 
such  popular  election  (in  Maryland)  and  one 
appointment    (in    Georgia). 

Majority  and  Plurality. — Since  the  theory  of 
the  popular  vote  is  tliat  the  larger  number  of 
votes  represents  a  majority  of  the  people,  it 
was  frequent,  though  not  invariable,  in  early 
colonial  and  federal  times  to  require  a  ma- 
jority of  all  votes  cast  in  order  to  constitute 
an  election  by  popular  vote.  Where  this  sys- 
tem obtained,  particularly  in  Rhode  Island, 
it  oftens  required  second,  and  even  third  elec- 
tions; hence  now  it  is  almost  the  invariable 
practice  to  accept  a  plurality  as  decisive. 
Where  there  are  three  or  more  candidates,  the 
largest  number  of  votes  may  be  less  than  half, 
or  less  even  than  a  third,  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
This  result  has  led  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
preferential   vote    (see). 

Presidential  Elections. — Although  the  Con- 
stitution was  deliberately  framed  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  choice  by  an  electoral  majority  of  a 
President  who  did  not  receive  a  majority  or 
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even  a  plurality  of  the  popular  votes  cast,  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  intention  ta  make  sure 
that  no  President  should  be  elected  who  had 
not  a  substantial  support  in  a  considerable 
nuniljer  of  states.  It  was  also  supposed  that 
the  electors  would  act  upon  their  own  judg- 
ment. As  early  as  1796  however,  most  of  the 
electors  were  chosen  with  the  expectation  tliat 
tiiey  would  vote  for  a  particular  candidate. 
Where  the  legislature  chose  electors  of  a  state 
tliey  were  commonly  all  of  the  same  political 
faith,  although  in  1824  the  New  York  legis- 
lature chose  twenty-six  electors  who  voted  for 
Adams,  one  for  Jackson,  five  for  Crawford, 
and  four  for  Clay;  and  split  delegations  were 
chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  Delaware  and 
Louisiana. 

Even  under  the  system  of  state  wide  popu- 
lar vote,  delegations  may  be  divided.  ( 1 )  The 
legislature  of  any  state  may,  if  it  so  direct, 
cause  the  electors  for  that  state  to  be  chosen 
by  districts.  Maryland  followed  that  system 
to  1832;  and  in  18!»2  the  legislature  of  Mielii- 
gan  districted  the  state  and  thereby  divided 
the  state.  (2)  With  this  exception,  from  the 
♦■lection  of  1836  on,  all  the  electors  except 
those  chosen  by  legislatures,  have  been  chosen 
liy  general  ticket;  hence  usually  the  ticket 
whicii  receives  a  plurality  of  popular  votes 
elects  all  the  electors  of  that  state.  If,  how- 
ever, the  vote  is  very  close  the  electors  !iav- 
ing  the  highest  vote  on  their  ticket  may  over- 
run those  having  the  lowest  vote  on  another 
ticket.  Thus  in  California  in  1880  where  in 
161,000  votes  the  dilference  on  the  head  of  the 
ticket  was  only  78,  one  Republican  elector  was 
chosen  along  witii  five  l)<'mf»cratic  electors. 
Tiie  same  thing  happened  in  tiic  same  state  in 
1912,  where  two  of  the  Democratic  electors 
cut  ofT  the  lowest  two  on  the  Progressive 
ticket,  HO  that  only  eleven  Progressives  wi-re 
eh-cted. 

Minorities  and  Minus  Pluralities. — Not  only 
may  tiie  electors  of  a  state  represent  a  mi- 
nority of  the  state  votes,  but  the  majority  of 
till-  total  electoral  vote  may  represeiit.  and  in 
many  cases  actually  lias  represent«d,  a  mi- 
nority of  the  total  popular  vote.  Not  until 
1S24  wa.s  tlie  jiopuhir  vote  tab)ilate<l,  and  not 
until  1888  did  tiie  statistical  a\it)iorities  of 
the  Federal  (Jovernment  publish  oflicial  tables; 
but  from  figures  collected  by  tlu'  j)olitical 
almanacs,  and  later  by  encyclopedias,  we  know- 
that  in  the  presidential  election  of  1824  Jack- 
son hud  ;"»0,000  vott's  more  than  .Adams,  but 
4l>,0f(0  less  than  his  other  thre<>  f)ppr)nents 
together.  From  1828  to  1840  the  cnn.li<late 
who  pot  the  reqiiired  majority  of  tin-  elec- 
toral vote  had  not  only  a  plurality  but  also 
a  majority  of  the  poptilar  vote.  In  1814 
Polk  had  only  .'{7,000  more  voters  than  Clay, 
and  the  EibiTty  vote  was  enoiigli  to  put  liim 
in  a  minority  of  2.'>,000.  Tayhir,  in  1S48, 
had  a  safe  plurality,  but  a  minority  of 
l.'»2,000.      Tlic    election    of    l8r>0    was    the    first 
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since  1S28  in  which  there  had  been  more  than 
two  strong  candidates,  and  tiie  result  was  tliat 
Buchanan  was  in  a  minority  of  372,000. 
Among  the  four  can<lidates  in  1860  Lincoln 
had  500,000  votes  more  than  Douglas,  but 
nearly  a  million  less  than  all  his  opponents 
taken  together.  In  1876,  though  Hayes  was 
was  elected  by  a  majority  of  one  electoral 
vote,  he  was  in  a  minus  plurality  of  251,000 
and  a  minority  of  345,000.  Garfield,  in  ISSO, 
iiad  only  7,000  popular  votes  more  than  Han- 
cock, and  was  in  a  minority  of  313,000.  Cleve- 
land, in  1884,  had  a  plurality  over  Blaine,  but 
as  tiiere  were  two  lively  minor  parties  his 
minority  was  233,000.  In  1888  Harrison  was 
deficient  by  about  100.000  plurality  and  was 
in  a  minority  of  500,000.  Cleveland  was 
elected  President  in  1892  though  in  a  minority 
of  a  million — which  was  about  the  size  of  tlie 
Populist  vote.  From  1896  to  1908  the  elec- 
toral' and  popular  majorities  agreed,  and 
Roosevelt,  in  1904,  had  a  clear  majority  of 
1,734,000.  In  1012  came  the  most  striking 
case  of  a  discrepancy  between  the  popular  and 
electoral  votes:  Wilson  carried  43  of  the  48 
.states,  had  a  clear  electoral  majority  of  338 
and  a  plurality  of  over  2,000,000;  but  was  in 
a  minority  of  2.500,000. 

Effects  of  the  Popular  Vote.^The  foregoing 
analysis  shows  that  most  Presidents  would 
Jiave  been  elected  by  at  Ica.st  a  plurality  if  tlie 
election  had  been  directly  popular:  the  only 
instances  where  the  popular  vote  of  the  per- 
son elected  President  wa.s  less  than  that  of 
another  candidate  are  Hayes  in  1876  and  Har- 
rison in  1888.  Nevertheless  the  present  elec- 
toral system  relieves  the  tension  by  giving  no 
advantage  to  a  large  state  majority  over  a 
si^iall  one.  In  the  state  of  Texas  the  regular 
Democratic  vote  is  regularly  from  three  to  four 
times  tiiat  of  all  other  parties  put  togetlier, 
but  there  is  no  temptation  to  roll  up  a  big 
vote  for  President.  In  Vermont  tlie  vote  was 
for  years  two  or  three  to  one  for  the  Republi- 
cans, but  there  was  no  object  in  increasing 
tliat  vote.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  votes 
are  very  close,  a  small  jKipular  majority  may 
carry  a  great  block  of  electoral  votes — as  was 
the  case  in  New  York  where  in  1884  a  plurality 
of  1047  for  Cleveland  gave  him  the  .36  votes 
of  that  state  and  the  eUttion;  but  this  was 
balanced  in  1888  when  a  jilurality  of  about 
15,000  turned  the  same  state,  with  its  36  votes, 
over  •  to  Harrison  and  elected  him.  In  such 
close  votes  precautions  against  fraud  and  roll- 
ing up  a  big  aggregate  arc  intensified. 

Proposal  of  a  Direct  Presidential  Election. — 
It  would  appear  therefore  that  to  substitute  a 
direct  popular  vote  electing  by  a  plurality,  in 
place  of  the  present  machinery  of  tlie  (dectoral 
colleges,  would  in  a  few  cases  alter  the  result. 
It  would,  however,  much  intensify  the  situa- 
tion in  dose  total  vote's.  At  present  tlie  lie  of 
the  electoral  vote  can  usually  be  known  by  mid- 
night of  election  day,  while  the  oflicial  count 
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of  the  popular  vote  may  be  delayed  for  weeks. 
Polk's  plurality  of  3lJ,725  in  1844  probably 
ooulil  not  have  been  ascertained  at  that  time 
earlier  than  three  or  four  weeks  after  the  elec- 
tion. The  count  of  the  vote  of  ISSS  showed 
only  7,018  in  favor  of  Oartield — a  fijiure  which 
would  have  been  reversed  by  deliberate  mis- 
counts in  a  few  states,  or  perhaps  even  by  a 
more  accurate  count.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
all  elections  since  1SS8  the  plurality  of  the 
winner  has  been  unmistiikable.  The  marked 
tendency  toward  petting  rid  of  artilicial  meth- 
ods of  nominating  and  electing  candidates  sets 
against  the  present  system,  and  if,  as  the 
figures  seem  to  prove,  the  result  under  a  popu- 
lar vote  would,  in  most  cases,  be  the  same  as 
under  the  electoral  vote,  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  system  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
before  long  correspond  with  that  of  all  tiie 
states,  so  that  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent will  be  chosen  by  direct  popular  vote. 

See  Ballot;  Con\-extiox,  Political;  Direct 
Legislation;  Direct  Primary;  Party  Sys- 
tem IX  Doltjtflt:.  States;  Representatives, 
Eleciiox  of;  Senators,  Election  of;  Elec- 
toral Count  for  President;  General  Ticket 
System  ;  Minority  Representation  ;  Pivotal 
State;  Poplxar  Go\'ernment;  Presidential 
Elections;  Primary;  Public  Opinion  and 
PoPLX.VB  Control;  Representative  Go\t2{n- 
>rENT:  Senators;  Sovereignty  of  the  People. 

References:  James  Biyce,  Am-.  Convmon- 
icealth  (rev.  ed.  IfllO),  II,  chs.  Lxxi,  Lxxvi- 
H.  Lecky,  Democracy  and 
H.  S.  Maine,  Popular  Gov- 
M.  Ostrogorski,  Democracy 
and  the  Organization  of  Political  Parties 
(1902)  ;  A.  de  Tocqueville,  Democracy  in 
America  (Reeves'  trans.,  1835,  Bowen's  trans., 
2  vols.  1863);  C.  W.  Eliot,  Ameri<:an  Contri- 
tidions  to  Civilization  (1897)  ;  Edmund 
Government  or  Human  Evolution 
Elisha  Mulford,  The  'Station  (1871)-, 
C.  E.  INIerriam,  Hist,  of  Am.  Political  Theories 
(1003);  A.  B.  Hart,  National  Ideals  Histori- 
cally Traced  (1007),  chs.  vi,  viii;  H.  Munster- 
berg.  The  Americans  (1904);  E.  Stanwood, 
Hist,  of  the  Presidency  (1808),  passim;  A.  E. 
McKinley,  Suffrage  Franchise  in  the  Coloiiies 
(1905)  ;  J.  H.  Robinson,  Original  and  Derived 
Features  of  the  United  States  Constitution 
(1800),  225,  230;  E.  B.  Mosher,  Executive 
Register  of  the  V.  S.  (1003),  passim;  Jesse 
Macy,  Party  Organization  and  Machi/nery 
(1904),  chs.  vii,  xiii,  xxi;  J.  A.  Woodburn, 
Political  Parties  and  Party  Problems  (1003), 
chs.  ix,  XV,  xxi;  C.  A.  Beard,  Am.  Government 
and  Politics  (1010),  460-487;  A.  B.  Hart, 
Actual  Government  (1903),  ch.  iv;  list  of 
popular  votes  by  states  in  Presidential  Elec- 
tions. Albert  Btjshnell  Hart. 

VOTE,  POPULAR,  ON  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONS.  Fourteen  states  provide  for 
enacting  laws  by  popular  vote.     Attempts,  in 
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the  absence  of  constitutional  authorization,  to 
refer  measures  to  the  electorate  for  final 
decision  have  been  blocked  by  the  courts  as 
an  unwarranted  delegation  of  legislative 
power,  upon  tlie  general  principle  tliat  a  legis- 
lative body  cannot  delegate  its  authority. 
I-egislatures,  however,  not  infrequently  pro- 
vide for  a  popular  vote  on  a  given  measure 
as  an  extra-legal  test  of  public  sentiment.  The 
Illinois  Public  Opinion  Law  (1001)  provides 
that  on  the  petition  of  ten  jwr  cent  of  tiie 
registered  voters  of  the  state  the  proposition 
wliich  they  advocate  shall  be  placed  ujjon  the 
ballot  at  the  general  election  as  a  "ipiestion 
of  public  policy."  This  device  is  sometimes 
called  the  "advisory  initiative."  See  Legis- 
lation, Direct;  Legislative  Power,  Theory 
OF;  LocvL  Option  System;  Referendum. 
References:  T.  M.  Cooley,  Constitutional  lAmi- 
tatiun^  (7th  ed.,  1903);  A.  T.  Lowell,  Public 
Opinion  and  Popular  Government   (1913). 

G.  H.  H. 

VOTERS,  ASSOCIATIONS  OF.  See  Muni- 
cipal Vo-i-ERs'  Leagik  of  Chicago;  Non- 
partisan Political  Organizations;  Politi- 
c^VL  Clubs;  Tammany. 

VOTERS,  CHALLENGE  OF.  In  order  to 
prevent  election  frauds  the  parties  may  ap- 
point official  challengers  to  watch  the  polls 
and  prevent  illegal  voting.  Generally,  any 
citizen,  also,  who  has  reason  to  believe  the 
law  is  being  violated  is  entitled  to  challenge 
any  voter  and  to  state  his  objections.  For- 
merly challenging  was  the  chief  way  of  pro- 
tecting the  ballot,  and  it  is  still  important  in 
country  districts.  But  in  towns  and  cities, 
required  registration  of  all  voters  tends  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  challenging.  In  pri- 
maries where  a  complete  system  of  registration 
has  not  been  evolved  the  challenge  is  also 
used.  Although  registration  has  reduced  the 
necessity  for  the  services  of  the  ofTicial  chal- 
lenger it  has  not  removed  the  right  of  chal- 
lenging any  voter  wlio  is  believed  to  be  un- 
authorized to  vote.  See  Ballot;  Election 
System  in  United  States;  Polls.  References: 
R.  L.  Ashley,  The  Am.  Federal  State  (1002), 
429;  F.  C.  Meyer,  Nominating  Systems  (1902), 
407,479.  J.  M. 

VOTERS,  COLONIZATION  OF.    In  crowded 

city  wards  colonization  of  voters  is  sometimes 
attempted.  Groups  of  voters  transferred  from 
a  "safe"  precinct  to  a  "doubtful"  one  get  a 
show  of  legal  residence  for  the  few  days  neces- 
sary before  the  election.  Or  vagabonds  and 
the  floating  population  (see  Floaters)  from 
outside  the  city  also  become  legal  residents  of 
a  ward.  More  often  illegal  colonization  is 
practiced;  men  without  even  this  brief  resi- 
dence in  the  district  are  registered  and  voted. 
All  these  are  frankly  purchased  for  the  occa- 
sion  and   disappear   promptly   upon   the   issub 
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of  the  contest.  The  same  methods  are  also 
resorted  to  in  state  elections.  Residents  of 
one  state  are  temporarily  transferred  across 
the  line  to  help  in  saving  their  neighbors  for 
the  party.  See  Campaign,  Political;  Fkauds, 
Electoral.  References:  M.  Ostrogorski,  De- 
mocracy and  the  Party  Hystem  (1910),  177; 
F.  J.  Goodnow,  Pol.  and  Administraiion 
(1900),  29;  C.  E.  Russell,  "At  the  Throat  of 
the  Republic"  in  Cosmopolitan,  XLIV  (1907- 
08).  J.   M. 

VOTERS,  REGISTRATION  OF.  In  order 
that  only  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote  may 
do  so,  most  states  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion of  voters,  by  the  preparation  of  official 
lists  of  qualified  electors  to  be  used  as  check- 
lists at  the  polls.  The  necessity  of  such  a 
procedure  obviously  varies  with  the  size  of 
the  voting  precinct  and  with  the  character, 
stability  and  homogeneity  of  its  population. 
Thirty-two  states  provide  for  registration  of 
voters.  Eight  insist  upon  the  registration 
of  voters  in  towns  or  cities  of  certain  classes, 
or  of  a  minimum  population  varying  from 
800  in  North  Dakota  to  25.000  in  Missouri. 
In  Rhode  Island  non-taxpayers  are  required 
to  register  each  year  before  June  30,  although 
no  election  is  to  be  held  for  four  months  tliere- 
after.  New  Hampshire,  Indiana,  Arkansas  and 
Texas  do  not  require  registration. 

Varying  Laws. — The  make-up  of  the  board 
of  registrars  and  its  procedure  are  determined 
largely  by  tiie  political  conditions  of  the  sev- 
eral states — for  registration  is  a  device  which 
can  be  made  to  serve  various  purposes.  In 
states  where  political  parties  are  pretty  evenly 
matched,  the  boards  are  generally  bipartisan, 
and  their  task  is  the  compilation  of  the  au- 
thentic voting  list.  Thus,  in  Massachusetts 
cities  and  towns,  at  stated  times  prior  to  an 
election,  the  board  of  registrars  holds  sessions, 
at  which  applicants  may  present  themselves 
to  prove  tliat  tliey  possess  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations for  the  suffrage.  But  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  voters  in  Boston,  a  house  to  house 
canvass  is  made  by  tlie  police,  un<ler  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  listing  board.  Rhode 
Island's  retiuirement  of  registration  only  from 
non-taxpayers  is  consistent  with  her  tax-pay- 
ing requirement  for  the  municipal  suffrage, 
and  tends  to  increase  the  relative  inlluenre 
of  the  propertied  class.  In  New  York  cities 
of  over  1.000,000.  the  registrars  put  the  appli- 
cant through  a  minute  catechism  not  only 
as  to  his  name,  age,  birthplaci-.  address  and 
occupation,  but  also  as  to  the  numl)er  of  the 
floor  or  room  where  he  lives,  and  the  name 
of  the  owner  or  lessee  of  the  building;  if  he 
can  write,  he  is  required  to  sign  his  name.  If 
he  is  challenge*!  on  eh'ction  day,  the  coiniJari- 
8on  of  his  answers  to  these  same  ipiestifins  and 
of  his  signature  with  the  data  on  file  affords 
a  flependable  test  of  his  idenfity.  Tliese 
methods,  introduced  by  the  law  of   1908,  have 
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greatly  reduced  the  evils  of  repeating  and 
personation. 

Southern  Registration  Laws. — In  the  South, 
before  the  recent  sullrage  amendments  were 
added  to  the  constitutions,  not  a  few  of  the 
states  had  practically  eliminated  the  negro 
vote  by  complicated  or  shrewdly  designed  regis- 
tration laws.  In  some  instances  the  law  al- 
lowed the  posting  of  the  registration  lists  for 
so  brief  a  time  or  in  so  inconspicuous  a  place, 
that  hundreds  of  the  less  vigilant  came  to  the 
polls  only  to  find  that  their  names  had  got 
dropped  from  the  list.  In  other  states,  where 
registration  closed  weeks  before  election,  and 
where  a  card  of  registration  had  to  be  pre- 
sented at  the  polls,  hundreds  of  heedless  ne- 
groes could  be  relied  upon  to  lose  their  cards 
or  to  trade  them  off  for  a  trifling  sum.  Under 
the  new  constitutional  amendments,  the  regis- 
trar's task  has  been  to  determine  whether 
applicants  possessed  the  requisite  qualifi- 
cations for  the  suffrage,  and  especially  acute 
discrimination  has  been  directed  to  deciding 
whether  the  would-be  voter  can  "read  the  Con- 
stitution, or  understand  it  when  read  to  him, 
or  give  a  reasonable  interpretation  thereof," 
or  whether  he  "understands  the  duties  and 
obligations  of  citizens  under  a  republican 
form  of  government"    (see  Negro  Suffrage). 

Membership  of  Boards. — Whether  registra- 
tion shall  be  a  farce,  a  pl(>ce  of  partisan 
machinery,  or  an  essential  guarantee  of  the 
fairness  of  elections  depends  both  upon  the  pro- 
visions of  the  registration  law,  and  upon  the 
men  charged  with  its  administration.  The 
New  Jersey  law  of  1911  has  taken  the  lead  in 
attempting  to  put  registration  in  the  hands 
of  competent  men  of  high  repute.  In  each  elec- 
tion district  of  the  state,  it  provides  for  a 
"board  of  registry  and  election,"  made  up  of 
two  members  from  each  of  the  two  leading 
parties,  ilen  of  good  moral  character  may  be 
nominated  to  the  civil  service  commission  by 
the  chairman  of  tlie  county  committees  of 
the  two  parties,  or  by  petitions  from  five 
voters,  each  pi'tition  giving  detailed  infor- 
mation and  being  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
as  to  the  nominee's  fitness  and  intention  to 
vote  for  the  carididates  of  the  specified  party. 
The  persons  tliiis  named  are  then  examined 
l)y  the  civil  service  cotnmission  to  test  tlieir 
eyesight  and  power  to  distinguish  colors, 
their  ability  to  read  and  write,  to  add  and 
subtract,  their  knowledge  of  the  duties  of 
an  election  officer,  their  health  and  moral 
character.  The  selection  of  members  for  the 
several  district  election  boards  of  registry  and 
election  is  nuule  by  drawing  by  lot  slips  from 
a  box  containing  tlie  names  of  men  who  have 
passed  these  examinations. 

See  Bai.ixit;  Electiox  Sy.stem  in  United 
Statks  ;  Suffrage. 

References:  F.  R.  Mechem,  I.arr  of  Public 
Ofjirrs  and  Offivrrs  (1890),  149-1.')G;  G.  W. 
McCrary,    .l»i.    Laio    of    Elections     (4th    ed., 
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1807),  93-185;  M.  H.  Tluoop,  Law  Relating  to 
Public  Officers  (18'.)2).  132-138;  W.  II.  Mich- 
aol.  "Elections"  in  Cyclopedia  of  Laic  and 
Procedure  (1905),  XV,  302-309. 

George  H.  Hatnes. 

VOTES,  CANVASS  OF.  In  the  United 
States  the  pluase  "canvass  of  votes"  is  used 
in  three  distinct  senses.  (1)  In  the  first  place, 
it  may  mean  the  going  about  in  a  district  and 
soliciting  votes  by  house  to  house  visitation, 
and  personal  interviews.  In  some  states  to 
an  increasing  extent  the  canvass  is  being  con- 
ducted by  mail.  Thus,  in  Oregon,  Avhere  this 
system  is  most  highly  developed,  the  individual 
voter  is  not  only  Hooded  with  newspapers,  con- 
taining editorials,  speeches,  and  paid  political 
advertisements,  and  with  personal  and  party 
appeals,  but  the  state  itself  provides  him  with 
a  campaign-book,  setting  forth  all  the  issues 
of  the  pending  election,  accompanied  by  argu- 
ments for  and  against  candidates  and  meas- 
ures. In  such  a  city  as  New  York,  there  is 
a  political  hierarchy,  running  down  from  the 
state  committee  through  the  county  executive 
committee  to  the  election  district  captain," 
who  stands  or  falls  as  he  succeeds  or  fails  in 
getting  out  every  voter  of  his  party  both  on 
registration  days  and  at  the  elections.  Tam- 
many Hall  (see)  owes  its  power  to  the  per- 
fection of  its  organization  for  doing  this  work, 
and  to  the  skill  it  shows  in  ingratiating  it- 
self into  the  social  and  economic  life  of  those 
whom  it  seeks  to  influence. 

(2)  In  the  second  place,  the  canvass  of 
votes  means  the  careful  examination  of  the 
chances  in  a  prospective  election  and  the  fore- 
cast of  its  results.  Party  managers  and  edit- 
ors are  alert  for  every  clue  which  may  indi- 
cate how  the  gusts  of  popular  opinion  are 
veering.  Straw  ballots  are  taken,  influential 
citizens  are  interviewed,  endorsements  are  se- 
cured and  appraised.  But  the  most  eagerly 
sought  basis  for  the  forecast  conies  from  the 
election  district  captains  in  great  cities.  It 
is  a  part  of  their  task  to  get  close  to  the  in- 
dividual voter,  to  study  his  peculiarities,  and 
to  find  out  his  preferences,  before  every  pri- 
mary contest.  An  organization  like  Tammany 
meets  with  few  election  surprises. 

(3)  In  the  third  place,  canvass  of  votes 
means  the  collating  and  summarizing  of  the 
results  of  an  election.  When  the  polls  are 
closed,  the  count  of  ballots  is  made  by  the 
local  canvassing  board — called  by  different 
names  in  difi"erent  states.  Upon  the  board 
equal  representation  is  usually  given  to  the 
two  leading  parties,  so  that,  in  the  absence 
of  collusion,  an  honest  count  may  be  assured 
by  their  vigilance  in  the  interest  of  their 
respective  parties.  It  is  the  established  doc- 
trine that  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  grant 
of  power  authorized  by  the  constitution,  the 
duties  of  county  and  state  canvassing  boards 
are  wholly  ministerial.     Theirs   is   almost   ex- 


clusively an  arithmetical  task — to  count  tho 
returns.  They  have  no  power  to  go  behind 
the  returns  and  inquire  into  the  le^rality  of 
votes  cast,  nor  to  tlirow  out  tlie  votes  of  a 
district  in  which  fraud  is  alleged.  The  board's 
determination  of  the  persons  elected  is  prim<t 
facie  evidence  only  of  their  election.  An  ag- 
grieved candidate  or  party  may  still  contest 
tlie  validity  of  the  election. 

See  B.u.i,OTT;  Cajipaig.n.s,  Political;  Elec- 
tion Returns;  PIi.ection  System  in  the 
United  States;  Elections,  Contested;  Re- 
TiRMNG  Boards. 

References:  G.  W.  McCrary,  Am.  Law  of 
Elections  (4th  ed.,  1897),  ch.  viii.,  18G-242; 
F.  R.  :Mechem,  Law  of  Public  Offices  and  Offi- 
cers (1890),  207-212;  M.  II.  Throop,  Law 
relating  to  Public  Offccrs  (1892),  153-159; 
W.  H.  Michael,  "Elections"  in  Cyclopedia  of 
Law  and  Procedure  (1905),  XV;  T.  M.  Cooley, 
Constitutional  Limitations    (7th  ed.,   1903). 

George  H.  Haynes. 

VOTING.     See  Ballot;  Suffrage. 

VOTING,  ABSTENTION  FROM.  See  Vot- 
ing, Compulsory. 

VOTING,  COMPULSORY.  A  mere  plurality 
of  those  voting  decides  most  contests  in  Amer- 
ica. Elections  are  rare  in  which  victory  might 
not  have  been  turned  into  defeat,  had  the  stay- 
at-homes  voted.  In  the  presidential  election 
of  1900  the  total  vote  was  13,960,000 — only 
74  per  cent  of  the  possible  vote.  When  more 
than  a  fourth  of  the  electors  are  absent  or 
silent,  the  election  yields  a  very  inadequate 
expression  of  public  opinion.  Compulsory  vot- 
ing— already  in  operation  in  Belgium,  Aus- 
tria, and  Spain — is  often  advocated  as  the 
means  for  securing  a  convincing  expression  of 
the  people's  will.  Furthermore,  if  voting  were 
made  compulsory,  it  is  urged  that  party  man- 
agers and  candidates  would  be  spared  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  and  money,  often  verg- 
ing upon  corruption,  now  put  forth  to  get 
out  the  vote,  and  that  an  end  would  be  put 
to  one  of  the  most  pernicious  forms  of  brib- 
ery, the  paying  of  voters  not  to  vote. 

Reasons  for  Abstention. — These  arguments 
in  favor  of  compulsion  rest  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  abstention  from  voting  is  for  the 
most  part  both  voluntary  and  blame-worthy. 
But  in  1900  many  were  debarred  from  voting 
by  tax  qualifications.  Over  300,000  men  of 
voting  age  were  shut  out  as  paupers,  prisoners, 
insane,  or  as  lacking  the  educational  tests 
required  by  some  states.  Change  of  residence 
shortly  before  election  may  have  prevented  two 
voters  in  a  hundred  from  voting,  and  as  many 
more  may  have  been  kept  from  the  polls  by 
their  employment,  such  as  sailors,  railroad  em- 
ployees, students,  traveling  men;  600,000  of 
the  presumptive  voters  were  past  seventy,  and 
the  disabilities  of  age  must  have  kept  a  large 
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proportion  of  them  at  home.  Sickness  would 
account  for  the  absence  of  thousands  of  other 
men.  Accident,  and  mistakes  as  to  registra- 
tion and  election  procedure  cost  many  their 
votes.  In  the  South,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  negroes  were  kept  from  the  polls  by  laws 
and  practices  deliberately  adopted  to  produce 
that  result.  This  one  cause  goes  far  toward 
accounting  for  the  drop  in  the  proportion  of 
actual  to  presumptive  voters  from  81  per  cent 
in  1880  to  74  per  cent  in  1900.  If  account 
be  taken  of  tlicse  various  groups  of  absentees, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  negligence  is  to  be 
imputed  to  not  more  than  one  in  six  of  the 
stay-at-home  voters   in  that  election. 

Increasing  Proportion. — Moreover,  the  evi- 
dence of  statistics  is  clear  that,  excluding  such 
abnormal  interference  as  the  disfranchising  of 
the  negroes,  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population  participate  in  elections.  In  the  ex- 
citing contest  in  Massachusetts  over  the 
adoption  of  her  constitution  in  1780,  only  one 
in  25  of  her  population  voted;  in  the  state 
election  of  1910  the  number  rose  to  almost 
one  in  seven. 

Remedies. — Illinois'  lead  has  been  followed 
by  one  or  two  otlier  states  in  penalizing  stay- 
at-homes  by  requiring  that  jurymen  be  drawn 
first  from  the  non-voters'  list.  But  it  is  of 
doubtful  justifiability  to  make  those  wlio  have 
been  negligent  of  one  civic  duty  exceptionally 
eligible  for  the  paid  performance  of  a  more 
responsible  public  service.  Tlie  most  logical 
penalty  for  non-voting  is  disfranchisement 
until  the  offender  pnrgcs  himself  by  tlie  pay- 
ment of  a  fine.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  usually  a  large  majority  of  the  non- 
voters  are  kept  from  the  polls  through  no 
fault  or  choice  of  their  own.  Often,  too,  con- 
scientious voters,  faced  by  an  unworthy  nomi- 
nation in  their  own  party  and  unwilling  to 
join  their  opponents,  have  made  their  rebuke 
of  party  leaders  most  effective  by  simply  ab- 
staining from  voting.  Even  this  form  of  com- 
pulsory voting  would  therefore  do  injustice 
to  many,  and  impair  needed  discipline  of  bad 
leadersliip.  The  piililieation  of  the  list  of  non- 
voters  might  have  a  salutary  effect.  Beyond 
that,  it  is  doulitfnl  if  the  law  should  put 
pressure  upon  tlie  electors. 

The  cure  of  avoidable  abstention  from  vot- 
ing lies  in  making  voting  interesting,  in  per- 
suading the  voter  tliat  his  ]>al!ot  amounts  to 
something.  Direct  legislation  (see)  in  Oregon 
calls  out  a  large  vote.  Direct  primary  (ace) 
laws  in  many  states  have  quickened  tlie  vot<Ts' 
interest  by  putting  in  their  hands  the  selec- 
tion of  candidates;  but,  in  states  where  one 
party  is  supreme,  the  result  has  been  to  cut 
down  the  percentage  of  votes  cast  at  the 
<leetion,  when  the  whole  issue  has  already 
been  settled  in  the  preliminary  contest  over 
(liooxing  eandidates. 

See    Bamxtt;  Euxtion  System  in  Umtj^i 

STATK.M;    SUFFBAOE. 
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References:  E.  M.  Shepard,  Compulsory  Tot- 
ing (1S91)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  "The  Exercise  of  the 
Sutfrage"  in  Pol.  Sci.  Quart.,  VII  (1892),  307- 
329;  F.  W.  Holls,  "Compulsory  Voting"  in 
Am.  Acad,  of  Pol.  and  Soc.  Sci.,  Annals  (April, 
1891),  586-614;  J.  W.  Garner,  Intro,  to  Pol. 
Sci.    (1910),  500.  Geobge  H.  IIay>es. 

VOTING,  CUMULATIVE.  A  system  of 
voting,  at  elections  under  which  the  elector 
has  as  many  votes  as  there  are  persons  to 
be  elected  to  a  given  office,  and  can  give  them 
all  to  one  candidate  or  distribute  them  as  he 
pleases.  See  Minority  Repbesextation  ; 
I'UOI'OKTIOXAL   Represextatiox.        G.   C.    S. 

VOTING,  INDEPENDENT.  Within  the 
party  independent  voting  is  contrasted  with 
regular,  or  partisan  voting.  Any  departure 
from  the  extreme  partisan  ideal,  accord- 
ing to  which  all  the  members  of  a  party 
always  and  everywhere  vote  the  straight  party 
ticket,  implies  independent  voting.  Motives 
for  such  action  are  various.  Often  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  party  discipline,  warning  party 
managers  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  and 
sometimes  resulting  in  wholesome  changes  in 
tlie  issues  or  the  men  brought  forward.  The 
conscientious,  independent  attitude  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  party  constituency,  ready  to  sacri- 
fice the  party  for  the  sake  of  moral  or  political 
jyriiuiple,  is  the  best  preservative  of  party 
purity.  Its  value  has  even  received  official 
party  recognition,  as  when,  for  successive  years 
the  Eepublican  platform  for  the  state  of  Iowa 
contained  a  clause,  known  as  "the  bad  man 
plank,"  pledging  the  party  members  to  de- 
feat at  the  polls  any  unworthy  candidate  that 
a  party  convention  should  nominate.  A  grow- 
ing sentiment  is  apparent  in  favor  of  inde- 
pendent voting,  especially  in  municipal  elec- 
tions. See  Ballot,  Austbaliax;  Loyalty  to 
Party;  Nox-Partisiax  Political  Okgani- 
zatioxs;  Bixularity  in  Politics;  Third 
Parties.  References:  .1.  Brv'ce,  Am.  Common- 
wealth (1910),  IT,  320-337 ;"C.  A.  Beard.  Am. 
Covcrnincnt  and  Politics  (1910),  703-70.-.; 
J.  S.  Clarkson,  "The  Politician  and  the  Phari- 
see" in  \orth  Am.  Rrririp,  CLTT  (1891).  613- 
623;  D.  B.  Eaton,  "Parties  and  Independents" 
in   ibid,  CXLIV   (1887),  549-504. 

Jesse  Macy. 

VOTING  IN  LEGISLATIVE  BODIES. 
Process. — Votes  in  American  h'gislative  bodies 
are  taken  in  several  ways,  all  members  who 
are  present  being  legally  but  not  actually  re- 
(piired  to  vote  unless  excused.  (1)  The  presid- 
ing officer  asks  for  the  ayes  and  noes,  decid- 
ing by  the  sound.  (2)  The  members  rise,  the 
presiding  offiecT  and  clerk  counting  the  affirm- 
ative and  n»>gative.  In  Congress  this  is  called 
a  division.  (3)  When  denmnded,  tellers  are 
appointe<l,  and  fhoso  on  each  side  are  counted 
as    they    pass   the   tellers.     In  the   House   of 
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Eepresentativos,  40  monilxMs  may  call  for 
tellers.  Two  tellers  are  stationed  in  the  main 
aisle  of  the  hall  and  the  members,  first  afiir- 
mative  and  tlien  nejjative,  pass  between  tliem. 
( 4 )  Yeas  and  nays  are  the  most  formal  means 
of  voting  ordinarily  in  use.  The  names  arc 
called  alphabetically,  the  vote  of  each  member 
being  recorded.  When  the  entire  list  has  been 
called  the  clerk  calls  again  those  names  to 
which  there  was  no  response.  No  debate  is 
allowed,  but  any  member  ma}'  change  his  vote 
before  the  announcement  is  made.  In  Congress 
the  yeas  and  nays  may  be  demanded  by  one- 
fifth  of  the  members  (Const.  Art.  I,  Sec.  1, 
^3).  They  are  not  required  even  on  constitu- 
tional amendments  before  Congress.  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  the  ordinary  method  of 
voting  in  state  legislatures,  unless  the  ayes  and 
noes  are  deemed  sulficient.  (5)  Voting  may 
be  by  show  of  hands  or  (6)  by  ballot.  The 
last  use  of  the  ballot  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  in  ]SGS. 

Requirements  for  Majority.— By  American 
law  a  majority  in  a  legislative  body  is  a  ma- 
jority of  those  present.  This  is  the  usage 
in  the  houses  of  Congress  and  in  some  of  the 
I  eastern  state  legislatures,  but  in  a  majority  of 
the  states  no  bill  is  passed  Tinless  accepted  by 
a  majority  of  all  elected  to  the  house.  Special 
majorities  are  ret^uired  for  special  measures, 
such  as  constitutional  amendments  (see), 
and  ratification  of  treaties    (see). 

See  DmsioNS;  Quorum. 

References:  Rules  of  the  House  of  Reps. 
(1910),  §§  494-504,  022-625,  648-652,  748- 
752.  R.  L.  A. 

VOTING  IN  THE  AIR.  Said  of  a  voter 
who  casts  his  ballot  for  a  candidate  who  has 
no  chance  of  being  elected,  particularly  of  one 
who  votes  a  third  party  ticket;  also  applied 
(by  William  M.  Evarts,"l879)  to  "scratching" 
{see)   a  straight  ticket.  O.  C.  H. 

I  VOTING  MACHINES.  Despite  the  import- 
ant reforms  in  voting  metliods  effected  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Australian  ballot  (see)  there 
yet  remained  many  opportunities  for  mistakes, 
for  fraud,  and  for  contests  over  the  count. 
For  Americans  it  was  natural  that  the  next 
recourse  should  be  to  mechanical  devices  to 
ensure  speed,  secrecy  and  accuracy.  Inventors 
and  promoters  were  not  slow  to  see  that  if 
t!ie  use  of  voting  machines  became  universal 
or  even  general,  the  financial  returns  from 
the  one  that  proved  most  successful  could  not 
fail  to  be  enormous.  Within  a  few  years  more 
than  100  patents  have  been  issued  for  voting- 
machine  devices;  most  of  these  have  been  as- 
siduously acquired  by  two  or  three  corpor- 
ations.    At  the   present  time  four  or  five  dif- 

■  iferent  voting  machines  are  on  the  market. 

The  introduction  of  voting  machines  has 
encountered  not  a  little  resistance.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, where  they  were  used  in  some  cities 


as  early  as  1896,  they  had  to  bo  given  up  be- 
cause of  a  ruling  of  the  supreme  court  that 
they  did  not  comply  with  the  constitution's 
reiiuirement  that  certain  state  olliccrs  be 
elected  by  "written  ballots."  In  1911,  how- 
ever, this  obstacle  was  removed  by  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  In  New  Jersey  cities, 
voting  machines  were  extensively  used  for 
several  years,  but  in  1911  this  use  "was  stopped 
by  a  law  supported  mainly,  it  is  alleged,  by 
men  who  were  too  ignorant  or  careless  to  vote 
without  assistance  in  preparing  their  ballots 
and  by  those  who  wished  either  to  sell  or 
buy  votes.  Opposition  to  voting  machines  has 
been  grounded  on  the  fear  that  their  compli- 
cated mechanism  would  get  out  of  order  by 
accident  or  by  manipulation;  that  their  cost — 
from  $500  upwards — would  represent  an  enor- 
mous initial  expense;  and  that  charges  for 
repairs  and  storage  would  prove  a  burden. 

In  their  favor  the  following  claims  are 
made:  they  insure  secrecy  of  the  ballot;  they 
discourage  the  buying  and  selling  of  votes; 
they  make  impossible  defective  ballots  which 
now  are  often  numerous  enough  to  determine 
the  result;  the  count  is  absolutely  accurate, 
and  the  results  are  known  at  once;  the  records 
cannot  be  tampered  with,  and  election  contests 
and  recounts  are  eliminated.  Despite  their 
large  initial  cost,  in  different  cities  it  has 
been  estimated  that  they  have  effected  sav- 
ings amounting  to  a  yearly  return  on  the 
investment  of  from  10  to  45  per  cent;  for 
where  they  are  used,  far  fewer  voting  precincts 
are  needed,  the  costs  for  election  oliicers  and 
ballot  clerks  are  greatly  reduced,  the  printing 
of  thousands  of  ballots  is  avoided,  and  the 
upkeep  of  much  voting  paraphernalia  is  made 
unnecessary. 

An  act  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Congress  author- 
ized their  use  in  federal  elections.  They 
have  been  introduced  in  15  or  more  of  the 
states,  including  many  of  the  largest,  e.  g., 
New  York,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  California. 
They  have  been  used  with  satisfaction  in  at 
least  29  New  Y^ork  cities  and  towns.  For 
Rochester,  a  city  of  218,000  inhabitants,  92 
voting  machines  are  required.  They  have  been 
in  use  there  for  more  than  a  decade  and  are 
reported  to  give  tborougli  satisfaction. 

See  Ballot;  Polls;  Suffrage. 

References:  A.  C.  Ludington,  Am.  Ballot 
Laws,  18S8-J9J0  (1911);  Conf.  City  Gov., 
Report   (1910),  504-8.      George  H.  Haynes. 


VOTING  PRECINCT. 

TORAL. 


See  Precinct,  Elec- 


VOTING,  PREFERENTIAL.  Although  the 
majority  vote  in  regular  elections  has  been 
abandoned  in  America,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
the  recent  spread  of  the  idea  of  the  direct 
primary  {see  Primary,  Direct)  has  produced 
legislation  which  opposes  nomination  by  a 
bare   plurality   when   many  candidates   are   in 
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the  field.  One  form  of  legislation  adopted 
in  five  states  and  a  f.'w  cities  is  called  pref- 
erential voting,  this  being  an  adaptation  of 
a  method  in  use  in  Australia.  The  primary 
ballot  provides  that  the  voter  may  designate 
his  first  choice  and  his  second  choice  for  each 
office.  In  the  Idaho  system,  which  requires  a 
majority  for  the  nomination  of  all  candidates, 
the  votes  may  indicate  their  first  choice  only, 
or  both  first  and  second  choices.  If  no  one 
receives  a  majority  of  the  first  choice  votes 
cast  by  members  of  his  party  for  any  office, 
both  the  first  and  second  choices  are  counted 
for  that  office.  In  the  Washington  direct 
primary  system,  every  voter  must  designate 
both  his  first  and  his  second  choice  for  any 
office  for  which  his  party  has  four  or  more 
candidates,  but  he  does  not  state  his  second 
clioice  if  there  are  fewer  than  four  candidates. 
If  there  are  four  or  more  candidates  and  no 
one  has  40  per  cent  of  the  first  choice  votes 
cast,  second  choices  are  added  to  the  first. 
Still  another  form  of  preferential  voting  has 
Ix'cn  adopted  by  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
Til  is  permits  the  designation  of  second  choices, 
but,  if  no  candidate  has  the  required  number  of 
first  choice  votes  for  nomination,  the  candidate 
witli  the  smallest  first  choice  vote  is  discarded. 
The  votes  that  were  cast  for  this  candidate 
as    first    choice    are    then    distributed    amon^f 


the  candidates  whom  these  voters  designated 
as  tlieir  second  choice.  This  process  is  con- 
tinued until  one  person  has  the  number  of 
votes  required  for  nomination.  In  Oregon,  the 
voters  may  designate  first,  second,  third,  and 
other  choices  for  two  state  offices.  If  none 
has  a  majority  of  first  choices,  the  second 
choices  are  added,  with  third  choices  if  neces- 
sary to  give  one  candidate  a  majority.  Owing 
to  the  large  number  of  candidates  who  fre- 
quently seek  nomination,  some  minimum  per- 
centage of  the  total  vote  may  be  necessary  in 
order  to  avoid  the  selection  of  minority  candi- 
dates by  absurdly  low  votes.  All  of  these  sys- 
tems of  preferential  voting  are  exceedingly 
comjjlicated,  like  systems  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation {see).  The  difficulty  is  being  met 
in  some  southern  states  by  second  elections. 
In  some  states  it  is  being  avoided  by  organized 
party  effort;  in  still  others  it  has  been  dis- 
regarded entirely.  See  Primary.  Dirkct:  Pro- 
portional Representatiox,  References:  E. 
M.  Bacon  and  A.  Morrill,  Direct  Elections  and 
Law  Making  by  Popular  Vote  (1912),  114- 
130;  R.  Tyson,  "Various  Voting  Systems"  in 
Arena,  XXXIX  (1908),  59-64,  Preferential 
Voting  (1911);  S.  G.  Lowrie,  "Second  Choice 
Nominations"  in  Am.  Pol.  Sci.  Review,  V 
(1911).  COO-604:  W.  Hoag  et  al.,  in  Equity 
ticrics,  July,  1910.  R.  L.  Asuley. 
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WADE,  BENJAMIN  F.  Benjamin  F.  Wade 
181H>-1S7S).  a  native  of  Ma.Si^aeliusetts,  was 
dniitted  to  the  bar  in  Ohio  in  1827.  In 
So7-39  and  1841-43  he  was  a  Whig  member 
f  the  state  senate  of  Oliio;  from  1847  until 
Sul  he  served  as  a  state  district  judge;  and 
n  1851,  tlirough  a  coalition  of  the  Free  Soil 
nd  Whig  members  of  the  legislature,  he  was 
leeted  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  his 
ervice  was  continuous  from  1851  to  ISfiO. 
Vade  was  an  uncompromising  opponent  of 
lavery.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
e  advocated  the  emancipation  and  arming  of 
lie  slaves,  the  execution  of  the  Confederate 
?aders,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  property 
f  persons  engaged  in  rebellion.  To  the  con- 
iliatory  attitude  and  moderate  measures  of 
he  Lincoln  administration  he  was  unalter- 
bly  opposed,  and  when,  in  1864,  the  President 
ocketed  the  Wade-Davis  bill,  under  whose 
?rms  the  reconstruction  of  the  southern 
tates  was  to  be  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
;ie  radical  majority  of  Congress,  Wade  joined 
•avis  in  the  promulgation  of  a  vituperative 
lanifesto  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  Lin- 
3ln  was  neither  honest  in  his  purposes  nor 
t  to  be  continued  at  the  head  of  the  nation. 
s  an  advocate  of  congressional  reconstruction, 
t'ade  became  one  of  the  most  relentless  of 
resident  Johnson's  opponents;  and,  despite 
le  fact  that  in  1867  he  had  been  elected 
resident  pro  tern,  of  the  Senate,  he  voted 
ith  the  minority  of  his  colleagues  for 
le  President's  impeachment  and  tlius  came 
ithin  one  vote  of  being  President.  See  Im- 
CACHMEXT;  REPUBLICAN  Pabty.  References: 
.  G.  Riddle,  Life  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade 
1886)  ;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  (1893- 
))06),  IV,  eh.  xxiii;  J.  G.  Xicolay  and  J.  Hay, 
hraham  Lincoln  (1890),  IX,  ch.  ii ;  Cong, 
lobe,  38  Cong.,  1  Sess.,  App.  F.  A.  0. 

WADE-DAVIS  MANIFESTO.  An  answer  to 
resident  Lincoln's  explanation  of  his  refusal 
)  sign  the  Wade-Davis  Reconstruction  Bill, 
om  Senator  Benjamin  F.  Wade  and  Repre- 
ntative  Henry  Winter  Davis,  published  in  the 
«"('•  York  Times  of  August  5,  1864,  bitterly  at- 
cking  the  President  for  his  "grave  executive 
5urpation,"  and  declaring  "that  the  author- 
y  of  Congress  is  paramount."  See  Wade, 
EXjAinN  F.  O.  C.  H. 

WAGE-EARNERS  MADE  PREFERRED 
REDITORS.  Practically  every  American 
ate    and    territory    makes    wage-earners    pre 


ferred  creditors  in  the  settlement  of  estates  of 
deceased  employers  and  in  cases  of  bankruptcy, 
assignments,  executions,  etc.;  and  debts  due 
for  labor  rendered  or  materials  furnished 
must  be  satisfied  in  full  next  after  taxes  and 
government  claims.  Such  laws,  altiiough  vari- 
ously interpreted,  are  constitutional  and  apply 
to  all  wages  due  at  the  time,  whether  the 
claimant  has  left  the  service  or  not.  See 
Labor,  Protection  to;  Mechanics'  Lien. 
Reference:  C.  A.  Jansen,  Meclumics'  Lien  Law 
of  New  York    (1910).  G.  F.  G. 

WAGES.  Classification. — According  to  meth- 
od of  payment,  wages  are  of  two  kinds:  (1) 
time  wage,  or  wage  paid  for  a  given  period  of 
labor  such  as  by  the  hour,  day  or  montli;  (2) 
piece  wage  or  wage  paid  for  the  performance  of 
a  definite  piece  of  work.  Variations  and  combi- 
nations of  these  two  main  forms,  such  as 
task  wage,  premium  or  progressive  wage,  col- 
lective wage,  etc.,  are  quite  numerous.  From 
another  point  of  view,  wages  are  to  be  classi- 
fied as:  (1)  real;  (2)  nominal,  or  money 
wages.  Characteristically,  the  "wages"  of  a 
commercial  community  are  paid  in  money 
(money  wages).  The  tilings  which  the  money 
will  purchase  are  the  real  wages.  This  dis- 
tinction is  of  vital  importance  when  compar- 
ing wages  over  long  periods  of  time.  If  a 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  money,  a  change  in  money  wage  will 
not  necessarily  mean  a  corresponding  change 
in  real  wage.  The  economist  generally  uses 
the  term  "wage"  in  the  sense  of  "real  wage." 

Wages,  in  economic  theory,  form  a  part  of 
the  value  (see)  problem,  the  particular  issue 
here  involved  being  the  evaluation  of  the  serv- 
ices of  labor — ^the  determination  of  the  "dis- 
tributive share"  going  to  labor.  Tlie  word 
labor  is  here  used  in  a  wide  sense  and  in- 
cludes the  services  of  professional  men,  etc., 
as  truly  as  it  does  those  of  street  cleaners. 

Historical. — Historically  viewed,  the  story 
of  the  development  of  the  theory  (or  better, 
the  theories)  of  wages  would  be  a  narrative 
of  disputations.  The  doctrine  most  widely 
accepted  from  1820  to  1870  was  the  so-called 
wages  fund  theory.  John  Stuart  Mill  may  be 
regarded  as  having  given  final  form  to  the 
doctrine.  As  he  saw  it,  it  was  a  demand  and 
supply  doctrine.  On  the  demand  side  there 
was  a  fund  (a  portion  of  circulating  capital) 
devoted  to  paying  labor;  this  was  divided 
among  the  number  of  laborers  to  be  paid,  these 
laborers  constituting  the  supply  side.     In  the 
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long  run,  standard  of  living  would  be  the 
main  determinant  of  supply  by  affecting  tlie 
increase  of  population.  Mill  thus  arrived  at 
an  "average  wage"  which  could  be  altered 
only  by  changing  either  the  amount  of  tiie 
fund  devoted  to  paying  labor  or  the  number 
of  laborers  to  be  paid.  All  other  methods 
would  be  futile.  lie  rounded  out  his  theory  by 
explaining  why  wages  vary  from  employment 
to  employment.  The  wages  fund  doctrine  was. 
iiowever,  overthrown,  at  least  in  its  old  form, 
and  so  thoroughly  overthrown  that  Mill  him- 
self   repudiated    it. 

Marginal  Productivity. — The  wage  fund  the- 
ory, tlie  Ilieardian  doctrine  of  rent,  and  tiie 
Maltiiusian  principle  of  population,  gave  to 
socialist  writers  the  "iron  law  of  wages"  which 
held  that  by  the  very  doctrines  of  the  ortliodox 
economists  the  laborer  was  doomed  never  to 
rise  above  a  mere  existence  level.  The  drift 
of  present  day  doctrine  has  been  toward  a 
"productivity"  theory  of  wages.  Modern  doc- 
trine would  repudiate  the  method  of  first 
computing  an  average  wage  and  then  account- 
ing for  variations  therefrom,  for  precisely  the 
same  reasons  that  it  would  repudiate  an 
attempt  first  to  compute  an  average  price  of 
goods  and  tiien  account  for  variations  tliere- 
from.  The  average,  if  there  is  to  be  one.  must 
be  computed  after  the  wages  of  each  laborer 
(in  the  broad  sense)  or  class  of  laborers  has 
been  determined.  The  determination  of  the 
rate  of  wages  of  each  laborer,  or  class  of  la- 
borers, is  determined  by  "marginal  product 
ivity;"  i.  e.,  individual  wages  for  a  given  grade 
of  labor  will  correspond  to  the  amount  which 
is  added  to  the  product  by  the  effort  of  the 
marginal  laborer,  the  term  marginal  laborer 
here  meaning  not  the  least  competent  laborer 
but  tlie  laborer  of  normal  capacity  employed 
under  the  conditions  least  favorable  for  his 
prod>ictiveness.  Tlie  whole  theory  rests  finally 
upon  a  law  of  diiiiinisliing  retiirns  (.srr).  It 
assumes  that,  if  a  given  quota  of  the  other 
factors  of  j)ro(Iiuti<«ii  and  a  given  number  of 
laborers  be  had.  a  certiiin  amount  of  product 
will  result.  If  one  more  laborer  is  a<lded, 
otlier  things  remaining  tlie  same,  tliere  will  be 
an  increase  of  product  but  not  a  proportional 
increase.  Thus  is  found  the  product  which 
can  logically  lie  ascribed  to  this  hiliorer,  and 
this  is  termed  the  "marginal  jiroductivity" 
of  each  of  the  laborers  in  that  group.  It  fol- 
lows that  with  an  increased  supply  of  laborers, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  wages  will 
fall  because  marginal  productivity  will  be 
diminished;  with  a  diminisliefl  supply  of  labor, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  wages  will 
rise  hecausfi  marginal  productivity  will  be  in- 
crea'^ed. 

Demand    and    Supply. — This    mnrginul    doc- 
trine has  its  critics  and  Hom<>  writers  prefer  to 
adhere    to    a    demand    and    supply    ther)ry    of 
wages,  though  it  may  he  said  in  passing  that  a  ,  tude  of  tlie  general   public  has  varied  with  the 
demand   and  supply   theory    is   not   neceasarilv  i  social    and   political    importance   of   the   wagc- 
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opposed  to  the  marginal  productivity  theory. 
The  two  theories  may  become  merely  different 
ways  of  stating  the  same  thing.  An  analysis  of 
the  demand  and  supply  statement  would  pro- 
ceed somewhat  as  follows.  The  demand  for  la- 
bor is  a  derived  demand — derived  from  our  de- 
mand for  consumable  goods.  It  is  a  joint  de- 
mand, for  labor  is  characteristically  demanded 
in  connection  with  other  factors  of  production 
such  as  land  and  capital.  It  is  a  composite 
demand,  for  labor  is  demanded  for  many  pur- 
poses. It  is  an  elastic  demand  since  tlie  de- 
mand for  goods  is  elastic.  It  is  a  demand 
wliich  is  affected  by  tiie  principle  of  substi- 
tution, for,  to  a  considerable  extent,  other  fac- 
tors of  production,  notably  capital,  may  be 
substituted  for  lal)or.  On  the  supply  side  it 
is  largely  a  matter  of:  (1)  the  number, 
(2)  the  abilities,  of  the  persons  who  work. 
Tills  involves  a  consideration  of  the  laws  of 
pcipulation  and  of  all  factors  affecting  the 
ediciency  of  individuals  such  as  health, 
strength,  mental  qualities,  moral  qualities, 
social  conditions,  period  of  life,  expense  of 
training,  etc.,  etc. 

See  DisTuiiu'TioN,  Economic;   Socialism. 

References:  H.  J.  Davenport,  Value  and 
nistribufiou.  (1908);  E.  Cannan,  .-l  Hist,  of 
the  Theories  of  Produetion  and  Distribution 
in  English  Political  Economi/  from  lllG  to 
/,S'iS  (189:5):  T.  X.  Carver,  The  LHstribution 
of  Wealth  (1904)  ;  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave,  "Wages" 
in  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy  (1899); 
J.  K.  Ingram,  History  of  Political  Economy 
(2d  ed.,  1907)  ;  L.  H.  Haney,  Hist,  of  Econo- 
mic Thought  (1911);  A.  Marshall.  Principles 
of  Economics.  (6th  ed.,  1910);  J.  B.  Clark, 
Distribution  of  Wealth  (1902)  ;  F.  W.  Taussig, 
Wages  and  Capital    (1899). 

L.   C.   Mar.sh.\ll. 

WAGES,  REGULATION  OF.  Doctrine  of 
Self-interest.  Tlie  adjiistment  of  wages  has 
been  left  in  tlie  I'nited  States  almost  wholly 
to  private  agreements  between  employers  and 
their  workmen.  Self-interest  and  the  necessi- 
ties of  competition  dictate  that  employers  shall 
endeavor  to  keep  wages  down  as  low  as  possi- 
ble. .As  to  tlie  time  and  manner  of  payment 
they  favor  the  system  which  enables  them  to 
produce  most  cheaply.  The  workmen  on  their 
side  try  to  get  the  highest  wages  they  can 
secur*',  and  to  this  end  they  often  act  through 
labor  organizations    (sec). 

In  struggles  between  employers  and  their 
workmen  the  general  public  is  the  third  party 
which  pays  the  cost  of  nil  ad jiistiiients  reached 
and.  as  consumer,  is  interested  in  securing  as 
low  a  cost  of  production  as  po.ssible.  On  thp 
other  hand  the  general  public  is.  to  a  great 
extent,  eomjiosed  of  wage-earners,  wh<»  have  to 
sliare  the  burdens  imposed  by  their  class. 

Hetwern    these   conflicting   intc^rests   the   atti- 
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earners,  and  with  the  particular  question  tliat 
was  uppermost. 

Doctrine  of  State  Regulation. — Most  con- 
cretely it  lias  been  expressed  in  new  legisla- 
tion. Formerly,  when  tiie  wage-earner  was 
without  political  rights  or  influence,  employers 
found  no  dilliculty  in  securing  legislation 
which  enabled  tlicm  to  get  labor  at  a  cheap 
cost.  Tlie  time,  however,  has  gone  for  maxi- 
mum wage  (see)  legislation,  and  for  laws  pro- 
hibiting combinations  of  workmen  to  increase 
their  wages.  It  is  organized  labor  which  is  to- 
day the  aggressor  in  seeking  legislation  upon 
wage  questions.  Througii  legislation  it  can 
coerce  the  employer  whom  it  cannot  reach 
through   strikes. 

As  against  this  must  be  placed  the  fact  that 
most  legislation  upon  wage  matters  has  been 
iield  invalid  by  the  courts.  This  action  has 
In^en  taken  upon  the  ground  that  such  legis- 
lation violates  the  freedom  of  contract  of 
employers  and  workmen. 

In  spite  of  this  quite  a  mass  of  wage  legis- 
lation has  been  placed  upon  our  statute-books, 
^lost  voluminous  is  tliat  which  is  designed  to 
secure  to  laborers  the  full  pay  earned.  The 
earliest  laws  adopted  were  those  giving  work- 
men a  prior  lien  for  wage  debts  due  them 
upon  the  products  wliich  they  have  helped  to 
create.  These  have  since  been  supplemented  in 
many  states  by  making  stockholders  personally 
responsible  for  the  wage-debts  of  corporations. 
These  have  generally  been  sustained  by  the 
courts. 

Disallowance  of  Wage  Laws. — A  mass  of 
other  legislation  directed  toward  the  same  end. 
prohibiting  employers  from  being  interested 
in  company  stores  (.see  Store  Pay)  or  requir- 
ing that  payments  made  in  scrip  redeemable  at 
such  stores  shall  be  exchanged  for  lawful 
money  upon  demand,  have  been  very  generally 
adopted,  but  have  been  held  unconstitutional. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  laws  of  coal-mining 
states  requiring  that  coal  shall  be  weighed  be- 
fore it  is  screened.  The  laws  enacted  in  a 
few  states  which  prohibit  employers  from 
fining  workmen  because  of  imperfect  work 
have  likewise  been  held  invalid.  So,  also, 
have  most  of  the  laws,  answering  a  somewhat 
difTerent  purpose,  which  require  that  wage  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  weekly  or  monthly.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  laws  which  provide  that 
all  wages  due  must  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
discharge,  have  more  generally  been  sustained. 
Wage  exemption  laws  exist  in  nearly  all  states, 
protecting  the  laborers'  wages  to  a  limited 
extent  against  garnishment  for  debts  owed  by 
him. 

Government  Wage  Scales. — Establishment 
of  a  scale  of  wages  by  law  has  never  been 
attempted  in  the  L'nited  States,  save  in  ref- 
erence to  public  work.  The  various  govern- 
ments employ  more  hands  than  any  one  pri- 
vate employer.  The  view  has  prevailed  in  this 
country  that  the  public  should  be  a  model  em- 


ployer. Eitiier  I)y  statute,  or  mtire  commonly 
through  practice,  higher  wages  have  prevailed 
in  governmental  than  in  private  employment. 
This  has  enabled  private  contractors  to  do 
work  cheaper  for  the  public  than  the  govern- 
ment can.  To  offset  this,  a  few  states  have 
passed  laws  to  the  efTect  that  contractors  upon 
public  work  must  pay  the  prevailing  rate  of 
wages.  The  principle  of  such  legislation  has 
been  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  after 
being  condemned  in  a  New  York  decision.  Its 
greatest  value  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
laborer,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  virtually  com- 
pels contractors  upon  public  work  to  pay  the 
prescribed  scale  even  when  engaged  upon 
private  jobs. 

See  Arbitratiox  of  Labor  Disputes;  Busi- 
ness, Government  Restriction  of;  Child 
Labor;  Labor  Bureau;  Labor  Contracts; 
Labor,  Hours  of;  Labor  Organizations; 
Labor,  Protection  To;  Labor,  Relation  of 
THE  State  to;  Labor,  Women's,  Legislative 
Control  of;  Minimum  Wage;  Unemploy- 
ment. 

References:  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
"Labor  Laws  of  the  U.  S."  in  22d  Annual 
Report  (1907)  ;  L.  D.  Clark,  "Labor  Laws  De- 
clared Unconstitutional"  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor,  Bulletin  \o.  91  (1910),  927-47;  G.  G. 
Groat,  "Eight  Hour  and  Prevailing  Rate  Move- 
ment in  X.  Y."  in  Pol.  S'ei.  Quart.,  XXI  (1906), 
414-33;  S.  Xearing,  Wages  in  tlw  U.  .S'.,  1908- 
1910  (1911)  ;  Am.  Fear  Book,  1910,  431,  402, 
406,  423,  ibid,  1911,  360,  368.  ibid,  1912.  130. 

J.  R.  Commons. 

WAIVER.  The  surrender  or  abandonment 
of  some  right  or  privilege,  or  the  refusal  or 
failure  to  take  advantage  of  some  defect  or 
irregularity  or  forfeiture  by  another  person. 
As  a  legal  term,  it  is  most  frequently  used  to 
denote  the  refusal  to  take  advantage  of  ir- 
regularities or  other  defects  in  the  proceedings 
of  a  trial,  or  of  breaches  of  contracts,  or  of 
covenants  in  leases.  H.  M.  B. 

WAKE  ISLAND.  An  uninhabited  rocky 
islet,  about  one  square  mile  in  area,  situated 
on  the  direct  route  between  the  Hawaiian  and 
the  Philippine  Islands,  about  2.000  miles  west 
of  Hawaii  and  3.000  east  of  the  Philippines. 
It  was  taken  possession  of  by  Commander 
Taussig,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Bennington,  January 
17,  1899.  Its  only  value  lies  in  its  possible 
use  as  a  cable  station  between  Honolulu  and 
Manila.  Reference:  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of 
Int.  Law,  I   (1906),  555.  G.  H.  B. 

WALKER,  ROBERT  J.  Robert  J.  Walker 
(1801-1869).  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  of  American  Cabinet  officers 
during  the  middle  period.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Pittsburgh  in  1822,  but  in  1826 
removed  to  Misissippi.  Prior  to  1838  he  was 
a   slaveholder,   but   in   that   year   he   liberated 
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his  slaves  and  thereafter  he  continued  a  con- 
sistent advocate  of  the  policy  of  gradual  eman- 
cipation. From  1836  to  1845  he  sat  in  the 
United  States  Senate  as  a  Unionist  Democrat. 
As  an  expansionist,  he  advocated  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas.  Throughout  the  Polk  adminis- 
tration (1845-1849)  Walker  occupied  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  it  was  at 
this  period  of  his  career  that  his  public  serv- 
ices were  most  notable.  He  drafted  the  bill  by 
which  was  created  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  financed  the  Mexican  War,  and,  Dec- 
ember 3,  1845,  presented  an  elaborate  treas- 
ury report  which  is  regarded  commonly  as  the 
most  forceful  attack  upon  the  protective  sys- 
tem that  has  ever  been  made  in  an  American 
state  paper.  The  so-called  Walker  tariff  of 
1846  was  based  upon  this  report,  and  indeed 
was  framed  largely  by  Walker  himself.  In 
1857  Walker  was  appointed  by  President  Bu- 
chanan governor  of  the  territory  of  Kansas. 
Rather  than  countenance  the  Lecompton  Con- 
stitution {see)  he  resigned,  although  subse- 
quently he  was  influential  in  procuring  the 
passage  of  the  English  Rill.  During  the  Civil 
War  he  remained  loyal  to  the  Union  and,  in 
the  role  of  financial  agent,  rendered  valuable 
service  in  Europe.  See  Democr.\tic  Pakty; 
Kansas;  Tariff  Legislation,  1""1{amixg  of 
References:  G.  W.  Brown,  Reminiscences  of 
Covernor  R.  J.  Walker  (1902);  E.  Thayer, 
Kansas  Crusade  (1889);  F.  W.  Taussig,  Ed.. 
State  Papers  and  Speeches  on  the  Tariff 
(1892)  ;  E.  Stanwood,  Am.  Tariff  Controversies 
(1903),  II.  ch.  xii;  R.  J,  Walker,  Am.  Slavery 
and  Finances  (1864).  F.  A.  Ogg. 

WALKING  DELEGATE.  The  "walking 
delegates"  is  the  business  agent  of  local  unions 
in  the  building  trades.  He  goes  about  from 
building  to  building  to  see  that  union  rules  are 
not  being  violated  by  contractors,  and  has 
power  to  call  instant  strikes  on  his  own  ini- 
tiative. This  concentration  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  "walking  delegate,"  with  its  op- 
I)ortunitips  for  graft,  has  earned  him  nuich 
public  reproach.  The  salaried  organizers  of 
other  unions,  also,  are  frequently  referred  to  as 
'"walking  delegates,"  liut  tliey  have  not  such  ex- 
ti'nsive  power  as  those  of  the  building  trailes. 
See  Labor  Oroaxizations;  Strikk.s.  Ref- 
erence: J.  Clarkin.  "Daily  Work  of  the  Walk- 
ing Delegate"  in  Century,  XLV  (1904),  29S- 
304.  J.  R.  C. 

WAR,  CARRYING  ON.  Unauthorized  Hos- 
tilities.— The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  reserves  to  Congress  the  powir  of  de- 
claring war  as  well  as  that  of  maintaining 
forces  for  its  prosecution  (Art  T,  Sec.  viii.  ^^ 
11.  12,  13,  14,  15.  10).  Hostilities  may  be  in- 
augurated, however,  by  ex»'cutive  authority 
under  general  or  sperific  instructions  to  the 
cr)mmanderH  of  troops  on  the  frontier  or  squa- 
drons   abroad.        Commodore    Porter    seized    a 


town  in  Porto  Rico  in  1825  under  a  peculiar 
interpretation  of  the  instructions  which  author- 
ized him  to  pursu*'  pirates  in  foreign  territory; 
but  his  action  was  disavowed,  and  he  was  found 
guilty  of  disobedience  by  a  court-martial. 
Commodore  Jones,  in  1842,  ocupied  Monterey 
in  California  under  a  mistaken  notion  that  a 
war  with  Mexico  had  begun,  but  the  town  was 
restored  without  delay.  General  Jackson's 
invasion  of  Florida  in  1817  was  condoned, 
though  a  committee  of  the  Senate  reported  tliat 
he  had  "disregarded  the  positive  orders  of  the 
Department  of  War,  the  Constitution,  and 
laws"  in  raising  a  volunteer  force  without  au- 
tiiority.  In  1845  General  Taylor  was  sent  to 
guard  the  debatable  western  border  of  Texas 
with  orders  to  "drive  all  Mexican  troops  be- 
yond the  Rio  Grande"  should  invasion  be  at- 
tempted, employing  volunteers  (for  wiiom  Con- 
gress had  made  no  provision)  for  incursions 
into  the  territory  of  Mexico.  Battles  having 
been  fought  under  these  instructions  in  April, 
1846,  the  President  asked  Congress  to  "recog- 
nize the  existence  of  war"  and  on  May  13  he 
approved  an  act  authorizing  the  employment  of 
the  regular  forces,  the  militia,  and  50,000  vol- 
unteers to  prosecute  the  war  begun  "by  the 
act  of  the  Republic  of  ^lexico." 

Civil  War  Methods.— In  1861  there  could 
be  no  question  of  a  formal  declaration  of  war 
against  the  southern  states;  but  the  Constitu- 
tion authorizes  the  use  of  the  militia  in  sup- 
pressing rebellion;  and  75,000  men  were  sum- 
moned to  assist  in  recovering  forts  and  other 
public  property  of  the  Union.  The  President 
asumed  authority  for  increasing  the  regular 
forces  and  volunteers  by  a  proclamation  of 
May  3.  reporting  to  Congress  tliat  by  simi- 
lar measures,  "some  of  which  were  with- 
out any  authority  of  law,"  he  had  prevented 
the  overthrow  of  the  government;  and  on 
August  6,  all  his  acta  respecting  the  levy 
of  forces  were  made  valid  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  they  had  been  done  under  the 
previous  express  authority  of  Congress.  July 
25,  1861,  an  act  authorized  the  President  to 
accept  volunteers  in  such  numbers  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  service  appeared  in  his 
opinion  to  demand,  up  to  500.000;  but  no  limi- 
tation on  the  number  of  troops  was  allowed  to 
interfere  with  recruiting  or  the  draft.  Bo- 
sides  the  inevitable  criticism  in  congressional 
debates,  the  acts  of  the  President,  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  generals  in  the  field  were  scnitinized 
by  a  Committee  on  th(>  Conduct  of  the  War; 
which  r«>quired  military  officers  to  criticize 
the  plans  of  their  superiors  for  campaigns 
tlu'n  in  progress.  Whatever  influence  such  de- 
liberations may  have  had  on  the  strategy  of 
the  Civil  War.  the  contest  had  to  be  finished 
by  a  general-in-chief  left  unhampered  by  both 
the  Prfsident  and  the  Secrrtnry  of  War. 

Spanish  War  Methods.  April  20.  1808,  Con- 
gress passed  the  Teller  Rt'solutions  (see)  de- 
manding the   relinquishment   of   Cuba   by   the 
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govcninu'iit  of  Spain,  aiul  directing  and  em- 
powering the  President  to  use  tiie  Army  and 
Niivy  and  summon  the  militia  to  make  that 
demand  etleotive.  Five  days  later,  April  25,  an 
act  was  passed,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
declaring  tiie  existence  of  war.  Congress  had 
l>een  invited  to  decide  whetiier  the  United 
States  siiould  intervene  as  an  impartial  neutral 
to  enforce  a  truce  hy  hostile  constraint  upon 
both  parties,  or  as  the  active  ally  of  one  party 
or  the  other;  and  it  was  decided  that  Cuba 
slunild  he  fnv  and   indt'pendont. 

Proposed  Reforms. — Measures  to  provide 
for  an  organized  force  of  volunteers,  not  sub- 
ject to  the  constitutional  restrictions  relating 
to  the  employment  of  the  militia  (see),  are 
before  the  public.  The  most  notable  change 
proposed  is  that  of  placing  the  appointment  of 
oflieers  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  as  was 
done  in  authorizing  certain  regiments  of  United 
States  volunteers  in  1S9S  and  1899.  The  carry- 
ing on  of  war  maj-  be  hampered  by  short  terms 
of  enlistment,  if  these  are  authorized  by  Con- 
gress, and  it  may  be  obstructed  by  failure  to 
provide  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
forces.  Reductions  to  a  peace  basis  are  some- 
times provided  for  as  a  sequel  to  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  in  acts  authorizing  recruit- 
ing. As  Commander-in-Chief  the  President 
can  order  a  suspension  of  hostilities  at  any 
time;  but  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  re- 
quired for  the  ratification  of  any  formal 
treaty. 

From  the  precedents  of  Lincoln's  administra- 
tion it  appears  that  the  war  powers  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  are  of  wide  political  im- 
port, the  emancipation  proclamation  of  1863 
being  a  notable  example.  But  from  a  military 
point  of  view  they  are  less  effective.  Mobili- 
zation, the  first  essential  of  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign, has  to  await  discussion  and  voting  in 
Congress;  and  it  is  also  dependent  upon  agen- 
cies for  recruiting  or  drafting  men,  not  neces- 
sary  in  a  nation  where  all  men  of  military 
age  belong  to  organizations  already  established. 

Mobilization. — ^lobilization  works  automat- 
ically under  compulsory  service  up  to  the 
point  of  filling  the  ranks  of  all  the  units  of 
the  active  army  and  providing  for  their  trans- 
portation and  supply.  Reserve  battalions  and 
other  troops  of  the  second  or  third  line  are 
allowed  more  time:  less  than  a  fortnight  is 
necessary  to  place  complete  army  corps  in 
their  strategic  stations  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany  or  France.  Even  the  voluntary  army 
of  Great  Britain  has  a  scheme  of  mobilization 
for  an  expeditionary  force  of  75,000  supported 
by  trained  reserves  besides  militia  and  terri- 
torial troops  for  local  defence.  The  elastic 
organization  of  navies  offers  the  nucleus  of  a 
crew  for  every  vessel  that  can  be  put  in  com- 
mission; but  it  is  difficult  to  transfer  trained 
soldiers  from  a  regiment  without  impairing 
discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  the  material 
of  the  fleet  is  jppre  complicated  than  that  of 
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an  army;  and  much  time  may  be  consumed 
in  repair  and  cciuipmeiit  unless  the  necessary 
stores  are  collected   in  advance. 

Concentration.— Tiie  units  being  completed 
for  service,  tiie  next  step  is  strategic  concen- 
tration or  employment;  that  is,  distribution 
along  the  frontiers  or  coasts  which  are  to  be 
defended  or  utilized  as  the  base  of  an  offensive 
campaign.  But  neither  a  fleet  nor  an  army 
can  renounce  offensive  tactics,  because  the 
strategy  of  defence  lias  to  be  adojjted,  and 
mobilization  and  concentration  have  to  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  ajjpeals  for  dispersed 
garrisons  and  coast-guards  to  abate  the  alarms 
of  an  unniilitary  population.  Distant  depen- 
dencies require  for  their  protection  the  im- 
mediate assumption  of  the  offensive  by  an  ex- 
peditionary army  and  a  fleet  capable  of  con- 
voying transports  througli  the  zone  of  danger, 
and  protecting  the  landing  of  troops.  For 
such  expeditions,  fortified  harbors  at  home  and 
abroad  are  needed,  and  guarded  lines  of  com- 
munication are  an  element  of  safety. 

Invasion. — It  is  evident  that  colonial  de- 
fence and  the  protection  of  commerce  must 
fall  short  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  sue  for 
peace;  and  projects  of  invasion  are  often  dis- 
cussed. But  leaving  aside  the  notable  ad- 
vantage of  the  defensive  in  a  self-providing 
country  separated  from  rivals  by  the  sea,  the 
occupation  of  territory  and  the  capture  of 
towns  are  ineffective  measures  as  long  as  the 
military  power  of  the  defense  is  not  encount- 
ered and  overthrown. 

Naval  Raids. — Mere  raiding  is  unprofitable, 
since  by  the  Hague  Conventions,  fleets  may  no 
longer  threaten  the  bombardment  of  undefended 
towns  to  secure  a  ransom  in  money — the  ap- 
plication of  that  penalty  being  limited  to 
cases  where  necessary  supplies  are  refused. 
Commerce-destroying  has  never  been  a  decisive 
measure;  and  neutral  commerce,  which  may 
cover  the  goods  of  a  belligerent,  is  protected  by 
the  Declaration  of  Paris  and  other  conventions. 
Technical  considerations  relating  to  coal  sup- 
ply, the  effect  of  guns  mounted  on  shore,  and 
the  probable  armament  of  cruisers  to  patrol 
the  principal  trade-routes,  confirm  the  dis- 
trust of  raiding  and  privateering  methods  long 
felt  by  students  of  naval  history. 

Difficulties. — Commercial  blockade,  which 
was  a  principal  factor  in  overthrowing  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  cannot  be  maintained 
on  any  coast  guarded  by  submarines  and  tor- 
pedo-boats. Military  blockade  to  prevent  a 
fleet  from  getting  to  sea  without  a  battle  is 
still  a  practicable  operation ;  and  that  and 
combined  operations  against  naval  arsenals  or 
detached  possessions  are  the  chief  methods  of 
defeating  an  enemy  who  cannot  be  reached 
by  marching  across  a  frontier.  Neutral  resi- 
dents and  traders  in  an  enemy's  country  are 
entitled  to  protection  as  long  as  they  refrain 
from  assisting  either  belligerent;  private  prop- 
erty on  shore  is  no  longer  subject  to  pillage; 
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and  there  is  a  strong  movement,  in  which  the '  histed   four   months,   but   it  is  proposed  to   re- 


liuvernnient  of  the  United  States  has  been  a 
pioneer,  to  apply  that  exemption  to  private 
property  afloat,  and  even  to  relax  the  deli- 
nition  of  contraband  goods.  Restrictions 
in  regard  to  captures,  the  bombardment 
of  towns,  and  the  hospitality  of  neutral  ports 
diminish  the  temptation  to  employ  naval 
armaments  in  predatory  operations.  The 
advantages  of  the  defense  in  a  populous  coun- 
try, the  iiazard  of  transporting  troops  across 
the  sea,  and  the  problems  of  military  hygiene, 
tend  to  the  discouragement  of  projects  of  in- 
vasion. These  technical  dilTiculties,  combined 
with  economic  reasons  relating  to  the  cost  of 
armaments  and  the  value  of  foreign  commerce, 
lend  support  to  the  principle  of  arbitration 
and  other  plans  for  preventing  wars  of  specu- 
lation. 

See  Abmy,  Standing;  Articles  of  Wak; 
Conscription  and  Draft;  Courts  Martial; 
Enlistment,  Naval  and  ^Military;  ^Lvrtial 
Law-.  Milit.\ri.sm  ;  ^Iilitary  and  Naval  Ex- 
penditures; Military  Law;  Militia;  Naval 

VeSSEL-S:      OFFICER.S,      MILITARY      AND      NAVAL; 

President,  ArTiioKiTY  and  Influence  of; 
Volunteer;  War  Power,  Constitutional; 
War  Power.s  of  tue  President;  Wars  of  the 
L'nited  States.  ■ 

References:  J.  de  Hloch,  Future  of  ^Yar 
(190.3);  F.  E.  Bray.  British  Ifiglits  at  iSea 
(1911);  C.  Bridge,  Xaval  Warfare  (1907);  J. 
Corbett,  Principles  of  Naval  Strategy  (1911)  ; 
C.  von  der  Goltz,  Operations  of  War  (189G)  ; 
W.  R.  Lawson,  Mudcrn  War  ami  War  Ta>r(s 
(1912);  G.  F.  R.  Henderson,  Science  of  War 
(1!>«.-)|  ;  A.  T.  Mahan.  Xa-ral  Strafrg,/  (1911)  ; 
J.  U.  Ricliardson,  Messages  and  I'apers  of  the 
Presidents  (1899),  I,  281,  512,  554,  IV,  442, 
470.  X.  102.  147.  1G4.  201.  204-20(5;  E.  Upton, 
Militar))  Policy  of  tlic  V.  S.  (1907),  185,  19(5, 
20:5,  204,  229-233;  Am.  State  Papers,  Mili- 
tary (1832).  I.  f)81,  741.  II.  99-103;  Am. 
Stale  Papers,  \aral  (1834)  II,  144,  343-34(5, 
424;  "Declaration  of  London"  in  Naval  .Annual 
(1911),  1(53-181,  4r)0-4.)8;  U.  S.  War  Depart- 
ment, .\nmuil  RejKjrts    (1912),  I,  70-81,  93. 

G.  C.  Calkins. 

WAR  COLLEGES.  The  Naval  War  College 
at  Nt'wjiort  was  founded  in  1880  in  order  to 
place  naval  administration  on  a  war  footing 
and  provide  higher  professional  training  for 
ollicers.  Courses  in  tactics  and  strategy,  il- 
lustrated by  reference."*  to  military  and  naval 
history,  are  connected  witli  the  solution  of  de- 
finite problems  relating  to  hypothetical  naval 
cam[)aign8.  Lectures  in  international  law  an<l 
political  history  are  also  delivered  by  eminent 
Hpecialists;  anil  the  assistance  of  .\rmy  olTicers 
i»  applied  to  problems  of  coast  defense.  It  is 
eoi'.rrlinated  with  the  General  Hoard  of  tin- 
Navy  in  |)re|)aring  plans  of  caniimign  and 
measures  for  the  prefiaration  of  the  fleet  for 
war.     The  course  of  instruction  has  generally 


tain  part  of  the  class  of  officers  detailed  to 
receive  instruction  throughout  the  year.  Ex- 
aminations for  promotion  above  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  include  an  inquiry  regarding  attend- 
ance at  the  War  College.  The  building  of  the 
Naval  War  College  on  Coaster's  Harbor  Island 
was  erected  in  1890  at  a  cost  of  .$100,000.  The 
annual  appropriation  is  about  $30,000. 

The  Army  War  College  was  founded  in  1900 
for  the  direction  of  instruction  in  the  various 
service  schools  of  application,  the  extension  of 
opportunities  for  study  in  the  Army  and 
militia,  and  the  dissemination  of  military  in- 
formation. A  new  building  was  erected  for 
its  use  at  the  arsenal  at  Washington;  and 
regular  cour.scs  of  instruction  and  lectures  are 
provided  for  a  class  of  20  officers,  most  of  them 
majors  and  captains.  The  college  is  command- 
ed by  a  brigadier-general,  and  he  is  assisted 
by  10  officers  of  the  General  Staff.  The  build- 
ing of  the  college  cost  about  $1,000,000,  and 
$10,000  anually  is  required  for  its  mainten- 
ance. Graduates  of  the  college  have  a  note 
to  that  effect  attached  to  their  names  in  the 
Army  Register,  a  form  of  distinction  not  prac- 
ticed in  the  Nav'y. 

See  Education.  Military  and  Naval;  War, 
Carrying  On;  Officers,  Military  ^nd  Naval. 

References:  S.  B.  Luce,  "U.  S.  Naval  War 
College"  in  U.  S.  Naval  Institute,  Proceed- 
ings (1910)  II,  559-586,  III,  083-690,  -War 
College  and  Line  Officers,"  in  ibid  (1911), 
III,  785-799;  U.  S.  Navy  Department,  Nary 
Register  (1911),  237;  Nary  Regulations 
(1909),  17,  Annual  Reports  (1910).  121, 
(1912),  1.34:  P.  Pulsifer,  Navy  Yenrhooh 
(1912),  108,  055.  713;  U.  S.  War  Department, 
Annual  Reports  (1910),  I,  55,  (1912),  15,  282, 
Military  I.aws  (1908),  502,  12.39;  Army  Regis- 
ter   (1911),  114.  C.  G.  Calkins. 
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See     Dbxtlara- 


WAR  DEMOCRATS.  The  immediate  efTect 
of  tlie  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  April  14.  1861, 
was  to  rally  all  loyal  citizens  in  the  North,  re- 
gardless of  party,  to  the  support  of  Lincoln 
[see]  and  tlie  Union  cause.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  Stephen  A.  Douglas  (see)  called 
upon  T>incoln  and  pledged  himself  "to  sustain 
tlie  President  in  the  exercise  oi  all  his  con- 
stitutional functions  to  preserve  the  Union, 
maintain  the  Government,  and  defend  the  fed- 
eral capital."  The  significance  of  his  support 
was  perceived  when  it  was  reinemlKTed  that  in 
the  election,  tlie  previous  November,  Douglas, 
as  the  Democratic  jtresideiitial  candidate  on 
a  l^nion  platform,  had  polled  in  the  northern 
!ind  lK)r<ler  stat«'s.  with  California  anil  Oregon. 
1.304,873  votes  against  1.866.452  for  Lincoln. 
On  April  19,  Buclianan  wrote  to  John  A.  Dix, 
who  had  been  his  Secretary  of  the  Trc>asury 
from   January    11   to   March   4:     "The    North 
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will    sustain 

man;  and  it  ought  to  be  sustainod  at  all  haz- 
ards." William  Sprague  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
only  nortliorii  Democratic  governor  east  of  the 
Kocky  Mountains,  vied  with  his  Republican 
associates  in  energj',  and  himself  led  the  first 
Rhode  Island  troops  to  Washington.     The  Dem- 


tlie    administration    almost    to    a  <  and  Zackariah  Chandler  to  speak  for  him,  and 

elected  him  by  a  majority  of  101,000.  The 
nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, in  1804,  was  the  climax  of  tiie  Republican 
policy  of  fraternization.  When  the  regular 
Democratic  convention  at  Chicago,  August  29, 
nominated  McCIellan  and  Pendleton,  it  insured 
a  division  of  the  War  Democrats,  and  held 
many  of  them  to  party  loyalty  notwithstanding 
-McClellan's  repudiation  of  the  platform.  With 
tiie  election  of  Lincoln  the  War  Democrats 
ceased  to  exercise  independent  influence  either 
in  politics  or  in  legislation. 

See  Democratic  Party;  Republican  Party. 

References:  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of  tiie  U.  S. 
(1S93-1U05),  III.  IV.  passim;  E.  Stanwood, 
Hist,   of   the  Presidency    (1898),   ch.   xxii, 

William  MacDonald. 


ocratic  governors  of  California  and  Oregon  al- 
BO  responded  promptly;  while  in  New  York 
City,  which  had  gone  against  Lincoln  in  No- 
vember by  29,000,  the  departure  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment  was  attended  with  great  enthusiasm. 
At  Chicago,  May  1.  Douglas  adressed  a  great 
audience  in  support  of  the  administration. 
The  death  of  Douglas,  June  3,  deprived  the 
War  Democrats  of  their  national  leader,  al- 
though his  place  in  Illinois  was  capably  taken 
by  William  A.  Richardson,  a  leading  promoter 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill    {sec). 

In  the  first  session  of  the  Thirty-seventli  Con- 
gress, convened  July  4.  the  Democrats  held  no 
caucus  for  Speaker  and  nominated  no  candi- 
date; and  tliey  joined  tlie  Republicans  in  vot- 
ing men  and  money  for  the  war.  Lincoln's 
course  in  setting  aside  the  action  of  Fremont, 
who  assumed  to  free  slaves  in  Missouri,  con- 
tributed further  to  win  Democratic  support. 
The  War  Democrats,  however,  were  unwilling 
to  discredit  their  party  by  committing  them- 
selves in  general  to  Republican  declarations  of 
policy;  and  although  they  supported  the  res- 
olution declaratory  of  the  nature  and  object 
of  the  war,  adopted  July  22,  they  consented  re- 
luctantly to  the  validation  of  Lincoln's  militar%' 
acts,  proclamations,  and  orders,  especially  the 
suspension  of  habeas  corpus. 

In  the  fall  elections  of  1861,  efforts  were 
made  by  the  Republicans  to  induce  the  Demo- 
crats to  unite  in  the  nomination  of  coalition 
tickets,  on  platforms  limited  to  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  Union  and  tlie  prosecution  of  the 
war.  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  a  supporter  of 
Breckinridge  in  1860,  headed  a  coalition  ticket 
in  New  York  and  carried  the  state  by  107,000. 
David  Tod,  a  Douglas  Democrat,  was  elected 
governor  of  Ohio  on  a  coalition  ticket  by 
55,000.  Elsewhere  the  suggestion  of  union 
was  rejected,  and  regular  Democratic  candi- 
dates were  nominated  on  platforms  which. 
while  approving  of  the  war,  criticized  Lin- 
coln's habeas  corpus  policy. 

The  issuance  of  the  emancipation  proclama- 
tion, in  September,  1862,  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  for  the  War  Democrats  to  maintain 
an  independent  attitude.  Many  Democrats  in- 
sisted that  the  war  was  no  longer  being  fought 
for  union,  but  for  abolition;  and  "the  Constitu- 
tion as  it  is  and  the  L'nion  as  it  was"  became 
a  slogan.  The  fall  elections  went  against  the 
Republicans,  although  the  diminished  following 
of  War  Democrats  generally  voted  with  them 
on  what  were  called  Union  tickets.  In  1863 
the  L'nion  party  of  Ohio  nominated  .John 
Brough,  a  War  Democrat,  for  governor,  secured 
such   stalwart   Republicans  as   John   Sherman 


WAR,  DEPARTMENT  OF.  The  Depart- 
ment of  War  exercises  jurisdiction  not  only 
over  the  military  establishment,  l)ut  also  over 
the  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  At 
its  head  is  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  ranks 
third  in  the  order  of  Cabinet  precedence,  and 
third  after  the  Vice-President  in  the  order  of 
presidential  succession.  He  is  charged  by  law 
with  the  duty  of  preparing  estimates  of  ap- 
propriations for  and  supervising  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  department ;  he  has  oversight  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point  and  of  educa- 
tion in  the  army  war  college  at  Washington; 
and  the  publication  of  the  voluminous  Official 
Records  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  is  in  his 
charge.  Questions  relating  to  bridges  over 
navigable  streams  and  tlie  establishment  ©f 
harbor  lines  are  settled  by  him.  An  assis- 
tant secretary  decides  cases  which  involve  no 
questions  of  policy  or  do  not  establish  or  re- 
verse precedents.  The  enormous  mass  of  work 
which  falls  on  the  department  is  despatched 
by  a  large  staff  of  military  officers  detailed 
for  the  purpose,  as  well  as  by  a  body  of  civil- 
ian clerks  and  employees. 

The  Army. — The  President  is  the  com- 
mander-in-cliief  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy;  and 
in  times  both  of  war  and  of  peace  he  con- 
cerns himself  largely  with  general  military 
policy,  as  indeed  he  is  compelled  to  do  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that,  since  the  establisliment 
of  the  department  in  1789,  the  average  term 
of  service  of  a  Secretary  has  been  less  than 
two  and  one-half  years.  Under  his  direction, 
the  General  Staff  Corps  prepares  plans  fox 
national  defense  and  the  handling  of  military 
forces  in  time  of  war;  investigates  questions 
as  to  army  efficiency,  and  renders  professional 
aid  and  assistance  to  the  Secretary  and  to 
general  officers.  The  Chief  of  Staff  acts  under 
the  direction  of  the  President  or  the  Secre- 
tary in  matters  of  command,  discipline 
and  administration;  he  performs  the  duties 
which,  before  1903,  devolved  on  the  Gen- 
eral Commanding  the  Army.  The  General 
Staff  consists  of  a  major-general  as  chief,  and 
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twenty-eight  other  oflRcors  detailed  for  short 
terms  from  each  grade  down  to  and  including 
captain.  The  object  is  to  place  the  control  of 
the  Army  in  the  hands  of  a  body  of  trained 
men,  whose  duty  is  to  secure  efficiency  and  co- 
ordination. Althongli  no  war  test  has  been 
made  of  the  system,  it  cannot  fail  to  bring 
about  some  degree  of  preparedness,  a  condition 
which  has  been  lacking  at  tiie  outbreak  of 
every  war  in  which  this  country  has  engaged 
(see  Army,  Standing). 

The  Militia. — A  Division  of  Military  Aflfairs 
exists  for  the  purpose  of  relating  the  militia 
to  the  army.  With  this  end  in  view  camps  of 
instruction  are  held,  at  which  the  militia  arc 
trained  side  by  side  with  regular  soldiers.  In 
1!)10,  the  number  of  militia  so  trained  was 
40,000  men.  and  of  regulars  25.000. 

Military  Bureaus. — The  Adjutant  Oeneral 
has  charge  of  orders  issued  to  and  reports  made 
by  officers  of  the  Army.  His  office  contains  the 
military  and  medical  record  of  every  soldier 
ever  in  service,  including  soldiers  of  the  War  of 
the  Revolution;  and  these  records  are  im- 
mediately available.  The  records  of  the  Con- 
federate States  also  are  here  deposited.  The 
Inspector  General  inspects  depots,  arsenals,  and 
all  other  army  works  and  schools,  and  also 
the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers.  The 
Surgeon  General  has  administrative  control 
over  the  medical  department,  including  the 
hospital  corps  and  army  nurse  corps,  the  fa- 
mous Army  Me<lical  Museum  and  its  extensive 
and  valuable  lil)rary.  Tiie  Chief  of  Ordnance 
deals  especially  with  the  fabrication  of  guns 
and  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  improving 
the  standards  of  arms.  The  Chief  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corps  has  supervision  over  matters 
divided  iM'fore  l!ti:j  among  three  officers,  name- 
ly, the  Paymaster  General,  attending  to  the 
jjay  and  accounts  of  the  Army;  the  Commis- 
sary General,  providing  svibsistence  for  tiie 
Army;  and  the  Ouarternia.ster  General,  in 
charge  of  stores,  means  of  transportation  and 
depots. 

The  Chief  of  Kngineers  commands  the  corps 
of  engineers,  made  up  of  the  highest  grade  men 
gra<luating  from  the  .Military  .Xcadcniy.  To 
this  corps  is  entrusted  the  spending  of  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress for  the  imjirovenient  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  the  construction  of  the  Pannmu 
Canal.  The  Board  r.f  Kngiiieers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  a  permanent  body,  exists  for  the 
purpose  of  reporting  on  any  project  for  im- 
provement  referred   to   it  by   Congress. 

The  .ludge  .\dvocate  General's  Office  deals 
with  courts-martial  and  all  other  legal  matters 
pertaining  to  the  department.  The  Chief 
Signal  Officer  has  clinrge  of  telegraphs  and 
cables  and  the  information  transmitted  through 
tbi'in. 

Insular  Affairs.— The  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  acting  under  the  immediate  direction 
of    the    Secretary,    exercises    jurisdiction    over 


matters  of  civil  government  in  Porto  Rico  and 
the  Philippines,  and  is  the  repository  of  Cuban 
records. 

History. — General  Henry  Knox,  Secretary  of 
War  under  the  Confederation,  continued  in 
office  under  President  Washington.  The  de-  . 
partment  included  naval  affairs  until  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Navy  Department  in  1789; 
and  Indian  affairs  until  the  creation  of  the 
Interior  Department  in  1849.  In  peace  times 
the  Army  was  reduced  to  a  few  tliousand  men; 
so  that  war  or  threat  of  war  overwhelmed  the 
department.  The  greatest  of  War  Secretaries, 
F  M.  Stanton,  epitomized  the  history  of  tiie 
Department  when,  in  1862,  he  wrote:  "To  bring 
the  War  Department  up  to  the  standard  of  the 
times,  and  work  an  army  of  500.0(10  men  with 
machinery  adapted  to  a  peace  establishment  of 
12.000  is  no  easy  task."  It  is  small  wonder 
that  more  reputations  have  been  lost  than  made 
in  this  department.  Tlie  organization  of  the 
General  Staff,  under  Secretary  Root,  after  the 
Spanish  War,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
constant  employment  of  the  Army  in  the 
Philippines  has  tended  to  efficiency.  On  the 
recommendation  of  the  General  Staff  a  com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  Army  was  carried 
out  in  191.3.  The  Cori)s  of  Engineers  has  estab- 
lislied  a  reputation  for  faithful  work,  where 
iionesty  combined  with  administrative  efficiency 
is    reipiired. 

See   C.XBINET  OF  THE  PRESIDENT;    EDUC.\TI0X, 

Military    and    Naval;    Executive    Depart- 

.MENTS;    MILITARY    AND   NavAL    Exi'ENDITrRES ; 

Military   Law;    Posts,   Military;    Military 
Prisons;  Military  Reservations;  Militi.\. 

References:  V  S.  War  Department,  Hrports 
(aniiuul);  C.  A.  Dana,  RccoUcitums  of  the 
Civil  War  (1898)  ;  M.  L.  Hinsdale,  History  of 
the  PresidenVH  Cabinet  (1911)  ;  H.  B.  Learned, 
The  President's  Cabinet  (1911);  Am.  Year 
Book,  1910,  and  year  by  year. 

Charles  Moore. 

WAR  GOVERNORS.  A  designation  general- 
ly ap|)]ied  to  tiiat  body  of  loyal  governors  in 
the  North  wlio,  during  the  Civil  War,  ably  sup- 
ported President  Lincoln.  The  disadvantages 
in  carrying  on  war  arising  from  tli(>  dual  divi- 
sion of  power  iK'twcen  the  Fcdi-ral  (iovernmcnt 
and  the  states  were  partially  overcome  by  the 
the  sympathetic  cofiperation  and  forethought 
of  those  governors  who  went  to  the  limit  of 
their  legal  powers  to  furnish  men  and  sup- 
plies. Indeed,  there  are  instances  where  they 
assumed  powers  not  expressly  granted  them, 
as  for  example  Morton's  use  of  the  state's  re- 
.sourcea  in  the  face  of  a  hostile  legislature. 
Conspicuous  among  them  were  .John  A.  .An- 
drew of  Massachusetts;  Richard  Yates  of  Illi- 
nois; Oliver  I'.  Morton  of  Indiana;  Andrew 
G.  Curtin  of  Pennsylvania;  Edwin  D.  Morgan 
of  New  York;  David  Tod  and  .Tohn  Hrough  of 
Ohio;  and  Samuel  .1.  Kirkwood  of  Iowa.  See 
Militia;     War    Democrats;    Wars    of    the 
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United  States.  References:  'rribum-  Almanac 
(1801  to  1805);  J.  F.  Rlioilos,  Uist.  of  the 
United  States  (1907),  V,  234-5.         O.  C.  ll. 

WAR,  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 
DURING.  Definitions,  in  tiTatin<j  of  tlie  law 
of  war.  wo  have  to  tiiul  out  wliat  is  war,  wliich 
i.s  the  ti'.ibjoct  uiulor  invi'stijiatioii ;  wliat  the 
law  wliic'h  is  soujjht.  Cicero  called  war  a 
content  ioH  bv  force.  I'sage.  however,  holds 
that  not  the  action,  but  the  state,  is  in- 
dicated by  the  term,  *war,'  so  that  war  is  the 
condition  of  contention  by  force,  as  si:ch." 
(Grotius,  Dc  jure  belli  ac  pax^is.) 

Dr.  Lieber,  in  1863,  in  the  Instructions  for 
tlu'  Government  of  Armies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  Field,  defined  public  war  as  follows: 

Pulilic  war  is  a  state  of  armed  hostility  between 
sovereign  nations  or  govornments.  It  is  a  law  and 
requisite  of  civilized  existence  tliat  men  live  in 
pulitical.  continuous  societies,  forming  organized 
units,  called  states  or  nations,  whose  constituents 
bear,  enjoy,  and  sufifer,  advance  and  retrograde, 
together,  in  peace  and  in  war. 

Civil  War. — In  1862.  concerning  war  and 
civil  war  Mr.  Justice  Greer  said: 

War  has  heen  well  defined  to  be,  "That  state  in 
which  a  nation  prosecutes  its  riglit  by  force."  The 
parties  belligerent  in  a  public  war  are  independi^ut 
nations.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  constitute 
war  that  both  parties  should  be  aclinowledged  as 
independent  nations  or  sovereign  states.  A  war 
may  exist  where  one  of  the  belligerents  claims  sov- 
ereign rights  as  against  the  other.  Insurrection 
against  a  government  may  or  ma.v  not  culminate 
in  an  organized  rebellion,  but  a  civil  war  always 
begins  by  insurrection  against  the  lawful  authority 
of  the  (;'overnment.  .\  civil  war  is  never  solonmly 
declared ;  it  becomes  such  by  its  accidents— the 
numlter,  power,  and  organization  of  the  persons 
who  originate  and  carry  it  on.  When  the  party  in 
rebellion  occupy  and  liold  in  a  hostile  manner  a 
certain  portion  of  territory  :  have  declared  their 
independence  ;  have  cast  off  their  allegiance  ;  have 
organized  armies  ;  have  commenced  hostilities 
against  their  former  sovereign,  the  world  acknowl- 
edges them  as  belligerents,  and  the  contest  a  war. 
They  claim  to  be  in  arms  to  establish  their  liberty 
and  independence,  in  order  to  become  a  sovereign 
state,  while  the  sovereign  party  treats  them  as 
insurgents  and  rebels  who  owe  allegiance,  and 
who  should  be  punished  with  death  for  their 
treason. 

The  laws  of  war,  as  established  among  nations, 
have  their  foundation  in  reason,  and  all  tend  to 
mitigate  the  cruelties  and  misery  produced  by  the 
scourge  of  war.  ITence  the  parties  to  a  civil  war 
usually  concede  to  each  other  belligerent  rights. 
They  exchange  prisoners,  and  adopt  the  other 
courtesies  and  rules  common  to  public  or  national 
wars    (Prize  Cases,  1S67.  7  Black  65). 

Declarations. — In  early  times  there  were 
many  attempts  to  classify  wars,  but  classi- 
fications are  not  of  great  significance  at  present 
for  international  relations.  When  war  de  jure 
actually  exists  the  international  relations  are 
fairly  well  defined.  There  may,  however,  be  war 
de  facto,  war  in  the  material  sense,  which  may 
give  rise  to  conditions  in  which  the  legal  ob- 
ligations are  not  fully  defined  (see  Insub- 
GEXCY   IN   International   Law  ) . 

The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  agreed  upon 
a  Convention  requiring  a  declaration  of  war 
with  reasons,  or  an  ultimatum  with  a  condi- 
tional declaration  of  war  (see  Declaration  of 
War).     This  declaration  should  be  issued  prior 


to  engaging  in  hostilities,  the  obligations  of 
neutrals  to  be  depenilent  upon  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  declaration. 

War  between  states  not  only  changes  the  in- 
ternational relations  previously  existing  be- 
tween the  states,  but  also  gives  rise  to  new 
relations  on  the  part  of  other  states.  A  civil 
war  clianges  the  relations  between  the  parties 
to  it,  and  also  gives  rise  to  new  relations  on  the 
part   of  other  states.     Professor   Moore   says: 

Much  confusion  may  be  avoided  bv  bearing  in 
mind  the  fact  that  by  the  term  war  is  meant  not 
the  mere  employment  of  force,  but  the  existence  of 
the  legal  condition  of  things  in  which  rights  are 
or  may  be  prosecuted  by  force.  Thus,  if  two  na- 
tions declare  war  one  against  the  other,  war  ex- 
ists, though  no  force  wb.itever  may  as  yet  have 
been  employed.  On  the  other  hand,"  force  may  be 
employed  liy  one  nation  against  another,  as  in  the 
case  of  reprisals,  and  yet  no  state  of  war  may 
arise.  In  such  a  case  there  may  be  said  to  be 
an  act  of  war,  but  no  state  of  war. 

Congress  has  power  to  declare  war  in  the 
United  States,  The  United  States  may,  how- 
ever, become  involved  in  war  through  the  act 
of  a  foreign  state  in  levying  war  against  the 
United  States,  or  througli  an  uprising  within 
the  United   States  and   in  such   cases: 

The  President  is  not  only  authorized  but  bound 
to  resist  force  by  force.  lie  does  not  initiate 
the  war.  but  is  bound  to  accept  the  challenge  with- 
out waiting  for  any  special  legislative  authority. 
And  whether  the  hostile  party  be  a  foreign  iii- 
vader,  or  states  organized  in  rebellion,  it  is  none 
the  less  a  war,  although  the  declaration  of  it  be 
"unilateral"    (Prize   Cases,    1S62,    2   Bl<ick  668). 

Belligerency. —  When  war  actually  exists  the 
belligerent  parties,  wlietlier  or  not  previously 
recognized  states,  have  belligerent  riglits  as 
regards  those  states  by  which  they  have  been 
recognized  as  belligerents,  and  as  regards  their 
relations  witli  eacli  other. 

Effect  on  International  Relations. — The  gen- 
eral eff'ect  of  war  is  to  put  an  end  to  the 
peaceful  relations  between  the  belligerent 
parties.  If  any  international  negotiations  are 
carried  on,  such  negotiations  are  usually 
through  the  medium  of  some  state  w'hich  is 
friendly  to  both  parties.  During  the  Span- 
ish-American War  of  1898,  the  French  repre- 
sentative acted  as  a  friendly  medium  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Spain.  The  United 
States  performed  a  similiar  service  in  the 
Russo-Japanese  War  of   1904-5. 

Effect  on  Subjects. — If  the  law  of  war  is 
strictly  enforced  all  relations  between  the  sub- 
jects of  the  belligerents  are  likewise  prohibited. 
The  circular  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  April' 27.  1898, 
provided  for  the  refusal  by  port  officers  of 
the  United  States  of :  ( 1 )  clearance  to  ves- 
sels bound  to  ports  blockaded  by  the  United 
States;  (2)  clearance  to  vessels  carrying  con- 
traband to  Spanish  ports;  (3)  clearance  to 
vessels  with  coal  for  Spanish  ports;  (4)  clear- 
ance to  American  vessels  for  Spanish  ports. 

Many  treaties  provide  for  a  certain  limited 
period  during  which  subjects  of  one  state 
within   the    limits    of    the    other    at    the    out- 
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break  of  hostilities  may  close  up  their  affairs 
and  depart.  In  general,  subjects  of  one  bellig- 
erent are  legally  incapable  of  contracting 
with  subjects  of  another  belligerent  during 
hostilities  (1877,  Conrad  vs.  Waples,  9G 
U.  8.  279;  1892,  Briggs  vs.  United  States,  143 
Z7.  8.  346).  Many  contracts  between  the  sub- 
jects of  belligerents  entered  into  before  the  dec- 
laration of  war  are  suspended  or  dissolved  by 
war  though  it  has  been  held  that  the  statute 
of  limitations  does  not  run  during  the  period 
of  the  war  (1867,  Hanger  vs.  Abbott,  6  Wal- 
lace .132). 

Public  Property. — The  public  property  of 
one  belligerent  witiiin  the  territory  of  the 
other  belligerent  if  immovable  and  of  use  for 
war,  may  be  occupied  and  used  by  tlie  bellig- 
erent within  whose  territory  it  is.  This  bellig- 
gerent  may  also  enjoy  the  usufruct  of  tlie  otlicr 
public  property  but  property  devoted  to  edu- 
cational, religious  and  scientific  purposes  is 
not  to  be  injured.  Movable  public  property  of 
one  belligerent  within  the  territory  of  tlie 
other  is  liable  to  such  treatment  as  its  nature 
may  determine.  The  property  of  municipalities 
and  of  private  persons  is  generally  exempt 
except  from  such  treatment  as  may  be  due  to 
the  necessities  of  war  (see  1*rivate  Property 
AT  Sea ;  Vessels ) . 

Prisoners. — The  laws  of  war  now  provide 
for  tlie  liumane  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war. 
as  war  is  now  regarded  as  aimed  against  tiie 
state  rather  than  against  the  subjects  of  a 
state   (sec  Pkiso.nkrs  of  War). 

Effect  on  Neutrals. — The  declaration  of  war 
between  states  or  the  recognition  of  bellig- 
erency in  case  one  of  the  parties  to  the  war 
is  not  a  state,  gives  rise  to  new  relations  witli 
states  not  parties  to  the  war  (see  Neutrality, 
Tkin(iplf:s  of;  NEnRAi.  Trade,  Pkinciim.es 
OF;  Vessels).  The  belligerents  are,  as  regards 
the  war,  upon  the  same  basis  and  subject  to 
similar  treatment  and  restrictions.  As  neu- 
trality involves  in  general  non-participation  in 
the  hostilities  it  may  bind  the  neutral  to  pre- 
vent certain  acts,  as  the  use  of  its  t^-rritory 
as  a  base;  to  tolerate  certain  acts,  as  the  visit 
and  search  of  its  private  vessels  (see  Right 
OF  Visit)  ;  or  to  regulate  certain  acts,  as  trade 
in  arms. 

See  Annexations  to  the  ITnited  States; 
Akimtration  and  Peace;  PEi.LinKRENrY; 
P.lockai)e;  CV)NFHJ)ebate  Statf-s  of  Amkkic-a; 
CoyqvKHT,  Right  of;  Contraband;  Cuba  and 
Cuban  Diplomacy;  Declaration  of  Paris-. 
Declaration  of  War;  De  Facto  Government; 
Disarma.ment;  Draco  Doctrine;  Embargo; 
FiLiriu.sTERS  TO  Aid  Insurrf.<tions;  P'oreion 
I'oLUY  OF  tiie  United  Statf.s;  Free  .smrs 
Make  Free  (^Joods;  TlAofE  CoNFraiENCES; 
IlAfitR  Tribunal;  Insurgency  in  Interna- 
tional Law;  Lnternational  Law,  Influence 
of  the  United  States  on;  Maritime  War; 
Neutral  Trade,  Principles  of;  Neutraiity, 
Principles  or;   Noncombatant;   Peace,  Con- 


clusion OF;   Prisoners  of  War;    Prize  Law 

and     Courts;      Sovereignty,     Theory     of; 

Treaties     in     International     Law;      War, 

Carrying   on  ;    War  Power,   Constitutional. 

References:  J.  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  Int.  Law 

(1906),  VII,   1.52-5S3;   J.  Westlake,  Int.  Law 

(1907),  Pt.  II;   W.  E.  Hall,  Int.  Law   (1909), 

370,  et  seq.;  G.  G.  Wilson,  Int.  Law    (1910), 

241-381;    H.   Grotius,   De  jure    belli   ac  paiis 

(1625).  George  G.  Wilson. 

WAR  OF  1812.     See   Wars  of  the  United 

States. 

WAR  POWER,  CONSTITUTIONAL.  Origin. 
— At  the  tlutu  of  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution the  experiences  of  tlie  Revolutionary 
War  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  convention :  its  presiding  oHicer  had 
been  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  revolution- 
ary armies,  and  many  of  its  members  had 
exercised  military  command  in  the  continental 
line,  or  in  tlie  forces  raised  by  the  states  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  With  such  practi- 
cal knowledge  in  its  possession  the  convention 
would  have  been  remiss,  indeed,  had  it  failed 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  national 
defense,  or  to  vest  in  the  several  branches  of 
the  government  sufficient  power  to  enable  tiiera 
to  cope  with  external  violence  or  internal  dis- 
order. It  must  be  conceded,  in  the  light  tiirown 
upon  its  work  by  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
of  impressive  experience  that  the  Federal  Con- 
vention of  1787  performed  its  duty  in  that  re- 
gard in  an  able  and  satisfactory  manner. 

Distribution  of  Power. — The  power  to  pro- 
vide for  tiie  national  defense,  including  tlie 
important  power  of  initiative,  was  vested  in 
the  Congress,  and  to  that  brancii  tiie  power 
to  declare  war.  together  with  the  right — then 
regarded  as  more  important  than  at  present — 
of  issuing  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  (see), 
and  of  making  rules  for  captures  on  land  and 
water.  This  question  of  high  national  policy 
having  been  thus  satisfactorily  disposed  of, 
power  was  vested  in  tlie  Congress  to  raise  and 
support  armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy  and  to  make  rules  for  the  government 
of  the  land  an<l  naval  fnrres.  The  power  to 
establish  and  maintain  land  and  naval  forces, 
a  power  peculiarly  legislative  in  character, 
having  been  thus  vested  in  Congress,  the  au- 
thority to  organize,  train  and  instruct  as  well 
as  to  discipline  and  command  the  forces  so 
authorized — a  function  essentially  executive 
in  its  nature,  was  then  vested  in  tlie  President 
in  the  clause  making  him  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  and  of  the 
militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States    (Art. 

II.    See.    ii.   «■!). 

Declaration  of  War. — The  power  to  declare 
war,  as  it  affects  the  very  life  of  the  state, 
and  may  determine  its  politieal  existence  at 
anv    time,    is    one    which    should   be  exercised 
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with  great  caution  and  deliberation,  and  should 
be  surrounded  with  suhst-antial  and  efliciont 
safeguards.  The  formal,  ollieial  declaration 
of  war  was  regarded  as  an  incident  of  more 
serious  importance  at  the  date  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  than  is  the  case  at  present. 
The  modern  mind  assigns  greater  signilicance 
to  acts  and  to  questions  of  fact  and  their 
probable  consetiuences,  and  the  actual  outbreak 
of  hostilities  is  now  regarded  as  decisive  in 
determining  a  status  of  public  war  between 
two  independent  communities.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten,  in  this  connection,  that  most  of 
tiie  public  wars  in  which  the  United  States 
has  been  engaged  have  begun  with  acts  of 
hostility,  originating,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
with  the  opposing  belligerent.  In  such  eases 
a  previous  declaration  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  the  practice  has  been  for  Congress  to 
ri'cognize  the  existence  of  war,  by  an  appro- 
priate act  of  legislation,  to  charge  the  Presi- 
dent with  its  diligent  prosecution  and  to  fur- 
nish the  men  and  means  for  carrying  the  exist- 
ing hostilities  to  a  successful  termination. 
This  tendency  to  regard  an  act  of  hostility 
as  the  beginning  of  public  AA'ar,  rather  than 
the  formal  announcement  of  the  legislative 
will  in  that  regard  will  undoubtedly  continue 
to  prevail,  although  the  Second  Hague  Con- 
ference regarded  the  resort  to  hostilities,  with- 
out prior  declaration  or  notification,  as  an 
evil  of  sufficient  importance  to  warrant  the 
application  of  a  conventional  remedy  (see 
Declakatiox  of  War  ) . 

Forces. — In  its  power  to  raise  armies,  and 
to  pruvide  and  maintain  a  navy,  the  authority 
of  Congress  is  plenary,  and  its  conclusions  as 
to  the  strength  and  composition  of  the  consti- 
tutional military  forces  are  final  (Art.  I,  Sec. 
viii,  ^^  12-16)  ;  with  the  forces  so  furnished 
the  President  must  provide  for  the  defense  of 
the  country,  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
order,  and  for  the  prosecution  of  such  military 
and  naval  operations  as  may  be  declared,  or 
otherwise  determined  on  by  Congress.  As  the 
legislative  department  is  supreme  in  determin- 
ing the  strength  and  composition  of  the  forces 
to  be  employed  in  the  public  defense,  the  Presi- 
dent, as  the  constitutional  commander-in-chief, 
is  equally  independent  in  his  employment  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces  so  provided ;  and 
acts  done  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  military 
command  are  not  reviewable  by  other  branches 
of  the  government. 

Protection  against  Domestic  Violence. — The 
constitutional  convention  was  not  satisfied 
with  having  worked  out  fields  of  appropriate 
activity  for  Congress  and  the  President  in  the 
exercise  of  the  war  powers  with  which  they 
were  respectively  invested.  The  experience  of 
the  colonies  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
war  powers  of  the  Crown  had  been  exercised 
was  too  recent  and  important  to  permit  the 
purposes  of  their  exercise  to  remain  without 
statutory  regulation.     With  a  view,  therefore. 
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to  impose  a  reasonable  restriction  upon  the 
executive  in  respect  to  the  undertakings  in 
which  the  land  and  naval  force  might  law- 
fully be  employed,  they  were  made  the  subject 
of  precise  enumeration  in  a  clause  providing 
that  the  militia,  might  be  used  for  three  pur- 
poses, these  were:  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel 
invasions.  Under  the  first  head — to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union — fall  two  rather  widely 
separated  occasions  for  tiie  employment  of 
military  force.  A  declaration  of  war  is,  in 
form,  an  act  of  Congress  wliich  requires  for 
its  validity  the  approval  of  tlie  President;  a 
declaration  of  war  would  thus  seem  to  be  a 
"law  of  the  Union"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Constitution,  and  tlierefore  binding  on  all 
parts  of  the  Union.  The  same  is  true  of 
organized  opposition  to  the  execution  of  the 
laws  in  any  part  of  the  Union;  and  tliis  oppo- 
sition may  be  met  and  overcome  whether  it 
be  addressed  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
generally — as  in  the  case  of  the  Civil  War — 
or  to  particular  classes  of  laws  as,  for  example, 
those  regulating  the  collection  of  the  revenues, 
or  the  movement  of  interstate  commerce.  The 
power  to  suppress  insurrection  and  repel  in- 
vasion inheres  in  every  civilized  state  as  in- 
surrection and  invasion  constitute  attempts 
against  the  life  of  the  body  politic  and  must, 
for  that  reason,  be  vigorously  met  and  resisted. 
With  a  view  to  enable  the  President  to  act 
with  the  necessary  promptness,  especially 
where  the  troops  constituting  the  regular  army 
are  so  widely  scattered  as  not  to  be  immedi- 
ately available,  he  is  authorized  by  statute 
to  call  forth  the  militia  of  the  states  nearest 
to  the  point  at  which  its  services  are  required. 

Rules  of  War. — Congress  is  not  only  charged 
with  the  decision  of  all  questions  relating  to 
the  strength  and  composition  of  the  land  and 
naval  forces  but  is  vested  with  power  to  pre- 
scribe rules  for  their  government  and  regu- 
lation. If  individual  citizens  are  to  enter 
the  military  service  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  rules  of  discipline  and  con- 
duct under  which  they  are  to  live  should  be 
made  known  to  them,  and  that  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  officers  who  are  to  command  them 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  exact  statutory 
regulation.  This  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished, as  to  the  Army,  by  the  enactment  of  a 
code  of  rules,  known  as  the  Articles  of  War 
(■fee),  and  as  to  the  Xavy  by  the  similar 
enactment  of  the  Rules  for  the  Government  of 
the  Xavy. 

Implied  Powers. — But  very  considerable 
powers  are  exercised  by  the  President  and  by 
Congress,  in  time  of  war,  which  are  not  made 
the  subject  of  exact  description  in  the  Con- 
stitution, but  which  are  obtained  from  that  in- 
strument by  necessary  implication  from  powers 
already  granted.  The  power  to  declare  war, 
for  example,  involves  the  power  to  conduct 
hostile    operations    against    the    enemy    and, 
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equally,  to  invade  his  territory  and  to  estab- 
lish there  a  government  by  military  occupa- 
tion. Congress  may  legislate  in  that  regard, 
as  was  the  case  in  the  reconstruction  acts  of 
1867;  but  the  practice  has  been  to  commit  the 
government  of  such  territory  to  the  President 
and  his  subordinate  military  commanders.  In- 
deed, such  legislation  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
powers  and  duties  of  generals  in  chief  com- 
mand of  occupied  territory  are  regulated 
rather  by  treaties  and  by  the  law  of  nations 
than  I)y  tin-  re<|uirt'm('nts  of  the  Constitution. 

Annexed  Territory. — Where  territory  is  ac- 
quired by  purciiase,  or  by  treaty,  possession 
is  taken  by  the  executive  and  very  extensive 
powers  are  exercised  within  such  territory  by 
the  President  pending  its  assimilation  by  tlie 
operation  of  an  appropriate  act  of  legislation 
by  Congress.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  in  the  early  part  of  tlie 
nineteenth  century,  and  with  tiie  acquisition 
of  territory  from  the  State  of  Panama  {see 
under  Territory),  for  the  construction  of  an 
intoroceanic  canal. 

See  Annexations  to  the  United  States-, 
Abmy,  Standing;  Belligerency;  Blockade; 
Declaration  of  War;  Enlistment.  Naval 
and  ^Iilitary;  Insurgency  in  International 
Law;  Martial  Law;  Maritime  War:  Mili- 
tarism; Neutrality.  Principles  of-.  Peace, 
Conclusion  of;  Prisoners  of  War;  War. 
Inter.national  Relations  During;  War  i 
Powers  of  the  President. 

References:  \\.  \\  lilting.  War  Poic^ers  Under 
the  Constitution  (1910),  912-020;  H.  C.  Black, 
Constitutional  Law  ( 1895) ,  9r)-9S;  C.  M.  Clode, 
Military  Forces  of  the  Crown,  (1S09).  ch. 
xxxvi;  J.  N.  Pomeroy,  Constitutional  Law, 
(10th  ed.,  1888);  J.  B.  Moore.  American  Di- 
plomacy (1905)  ;  A.  C. 
World  Poicer    (1908), 


Coolidge.    V.    S.   as   a 
George  P>.  Davis. 


WAR  POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 
Several  important  war  powers  are  vested  in 
the  President  by  the  Constitution,  either  ex- 
pressly or  by  necessary  implication;  these  re- 
late to  the  chief  command  of  the  iaiul  and 
naval  forces,  and  to  tlie  power  to  wage  war 
which  has  been  regularly  declared  by  Con- 
gress; he  may  also  use  military  force  to 
execute  the  laws  of  tlie  I'nion,  to  snpress  in- 
surrection and  repel  invasion;  where  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  is  tlireatened,  or  tlic 
lives  or  property  of  its  citizens  are  endan- 
gered, he  may  take  the  necessary  st»'ps  to  pro- 
tect them,  using  force,  where  otlier  methods 
have  failed,  until  the  pleasure  of  Congress  can 
be  learned.  Accordingly,  as  in  184(5,  the 
President  can  practically  place  the  army  in  a 
jiosition  leading  to  war.  In  the  exercise  f)f 
the  powers  thus  granted  the  authority  of  the 
President  is  plenary;  he  may  direct  military 
and  naval  operations  to  be  uiideilnken.  within 
the  means  jilaced  at  his  ilispoHul  iiy  Congress, 
and  may  resort  to  such  measures  witli  a  view 


to  harass  and  destroy  the  enemj'  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  war  (Const.  Art.  II,  Sec.  ii,  ^  1,  Sec. 
iii).  Within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  law 
of  nations  he  may  cause  the  private  property 
of  the  enemy  to  be  taken  for  the  use  of  the 
Array,  by  way  of  requisition  or  contribution, 
and  may  direct  that  the  private  property  of 
enemy  subjects,  not  contraband  of  war,  shall 
be  liable  to  capture  on  the  high  seas  or,  in  his 
discretion,  may  allow  it  to  pass  to  its  desti- 
nation free  from  molestation.  In  a  case  in 
which  such  a  course  will  conduce  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  he  may  issue  instructions 
that  certain  classes  of  property  shall  be  de- 
prived of  that  quality — such  instructions  were 
contained  in  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  of 
1803 — may  exercise  similar  powers  in  a  case 
of  intervention  in  the  execution  of  a  treaty, 
as  in  the  Cuban  intervention  of  1906;  and  his 
ord(>rs  and  proclamations  in  such  territory 
have  the  force  of  law  and  may  be  executed,  if 
need  be.  by  a  resort  to  military  force. 

See  Commander-in-Chief;  Habeas  Corpus; 
Martial  Law  -.  ]\Iilitia  ;  Rebellion  ;  War, 
Carrying   on;    War   Power.   Constitutional. 

References:  J.  Buclianan,  James  Buchanan's 
Administration  (1806);  D.  K.  Watson,  Con- 
stitution of  the  V.  S.  (1910),  II,  912-920; 
II.  C.  Black,  Constitutional  Law  (1895),  95- 
98;  C.  M.  Clode,  Military  Forces  of  the  Crown 
(1869),  II,  ch.  xxxi;  J.  N.  Pomeroy,  Consti- 
tutional Law  (10th  ed.,  1888),  372-377;  W. 
Wliiting.  War  Powers  of  the  President  (1910). 
66-82;  War  Powers  under  the  Constitution 
(1910),  95-98;  bibliography  in  A.  B.  Hart, 
Manual   (1908),  §  159.  '       G.  B.  Davis. 

WAR,  SECRETARIES  OF.  Under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  licnjamin  Lincoln  (Oct. 
1781-1783)  and  Henry  Knox  (Mar.  1785- 
1789),  served  as  Secretaries  of  War.  Follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  Secretaries  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Department  under  the  Constitu- 
tion: 


ITSn    (Sept.  12)-1794   (Dec.  31).  Henrv  Knox. 

17!t5  .FiMi.  2)-17rtfi  (.Tnn.  27 1 .  Timotliv  IMokorinc 
(Sec.    of   Stiilc;    ml    int.    after    I  >cc.    Id.    ITilSl. 

17%  (.Ian.   27)-lXi)0    (.May    U) .   .Tnincs   McHenrv. 

ISIK)  (Ma.v  13l-lS(il  (.Mar.  5i.  Samuel  Uextor  (Sec. 
of   Ti-eiisur.v  :   (III   int.    after   Jan.    1.    ISOl). 

isno  (.June  1),  Henjanibi  .Stoddert  (Sec.  of  Nnvy  ; 
ad  hit). 

1W)1    (Mar.    .5)1X00    (  Fet>.    16t.    Henrv    Denrl.orn. 

IWd   (  Kil).  17).  .lolin  Siiillli   (Clilei"  clerk  :  <i>l  iut.). 

my.)  (Afar.    7I-1S12    (  1  »ec.    31».    William    KnslU. 

1X13  (.Ian.  1).  .lames  Monroe  (Sec.  of  State;  ad 
int.). 

1S13  (.fan.  13)-1S14   (Aiii:.  30>.  .Tolin  ArmstronK. 

ISH  (.\iiK.  301.  .Fnme.s  .Monroe  (Sec.  of  State;  ad. 
int.). 

1814  (Sept.  27)-lS15  (Mar.  14),  .lames  Monroe 
(Sec.  of  Slate:   nd  itit.  afler   Kel).  2X,   isiSt. 

1K15  (Mar.  14),  Alexander  .F.  I>nllas  (Sec.  of 
Trensiirv  :   ad  int. ) . 

isir>  (.\iik'.  l)-lXlfi  ((let.  21).  William  II.  Oawford. 

1X1(5  (Oct.  22),  Ceorp-  (Jralinm  (Clilef  Clerk:  ad 
int.). 

1X17  (Oct.  8)-lX25  (Mnr.  3),  .John  C.  Cnlhoiin  (re- 
<-om missioned    Itec.    1(5.    1X17 >. 

ixit-,   (Mar.    7I-1X2X    ( Mnv    24).    .Fames    llnrbonr. 

1X2X  (Ma.v  2f.),  Sumnel  !>.  Southard  (Sec.  of 
Navy  ;    ad   int.). 
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1S2S  (Mav  26)-lS29   (Mar.  3>,   Toter  n.   roiter. 

1^29  (Mar.  9>-lS31   (.Iiiuo  ISt.  John   II.  Katon. 

li-31  (.June  20),  Philip  G.  Uandolph  (Chief  Cleric; 
ad   int.). 

1S31  (July  21),  Roger  B.  Taney  (Atty.  Gen.;  dd 
int.). 

1S31  (Alia:.  1)-1S36  (Oct.  4),  I.*wis  Cass  (recom- 
niissioued    Doc.   30.   1831). 

1S36  (Oct.  5t,  larey  A.  Harris  (Commissioner  of 
Indian   .\(fairs;   </</   int.). 

ls;>G  (Oct.  26)-lS37  (Mar.  7),  Rcujamin  F.  Rutlor 
(Altv.  Gen.;  ad  int.,  recommissioned  (id  int.  Mar. 
3.    18^7). 

1837  (Mar.  7)-lS41   (Mar.  3),  Joel  K.  Toinsett. 

ISJl  (.Mar.   Si-lMl    (S.pt.   lit.  John   Hell. 

1S41  (Sept.  l2i-l!S41  (Oct.  12),  Albert  M.  Lea 
(ihicf  Clerk  :  «(/  int.). 

IMl  (Oct.  12)-1S43  (Mar.  7),  John  C.  Spencer  (re- 
comini.<»ioned   Ucc.  2ti,  1J>41). 

1M3  (Mar.   S)-1S44    (  Keh.   15),  James  M.   Porter. 

1544  (Feb.    15>-1S45    (Mar.    6),    William    Wilkins. 

1545  (Mar.  6i-l!S49    (.Mar.  7i,   William   L.   Marcy. 
1S49  (Mar.  S),  Reverdy  Johnson    (Atty.   Gen.;  ad 

int.). 

1549  (Mar.  S)-1S50  (July  22».  Georso  W.  Crawford. 
1850  (July  23),  Samuel  J.  Anderson   (Chief  Clerk; 

ad    int.). 

iN'x"  (July  24).  Winfleld  Scott  (Maj.  Gen.  U.  S.  A. ; 
ad   int.). 

1550  (Aug.  15)-1S.53   (Mar.  7),  Charles  M.  Conrad. 
1S.'>3  (Mar.   7i-lS."i7    (Mar.   3),   Jeffeison    Dayis. 
1S57  (.Mar.   3),   Samuel   Cooper    (Adjt.  Gen.    U.   S. 

A. ;   ad  int.). 

1S57  (.Mar.  6)-lS60   (Dec.  31),  John  B.  Floyd. 

1861  (Jan.  11-1861  (Jau.  17),  Joseph  Holt  (Post- 
master (Jen.;   ad   int.). 

1861  (Jau.  1S)-1S61   (Mar.  5),  Joseph  Holt. 

1861  Mar.  5)-lS62    (Jau.  15),   Simon  Cameron. 


1862  (Jan.  151-1867   (Aug.  12),  Edwin  M.   Stanton. 

1867  (Aug.  12),  Ulysses  S,  Grant  (Gen.  of  the 
Army  ;   ad   int. ). 

1868  (Jan.  14)-1868  (May  26),  Edwin  M.  Stanton 
(reinstated,  not  recognized  by  President  after  Feb. 
21,   1868). 

1868  (Feb.  21),  Lorenzo  Thomas  (Adit.  Gen.  U. 
S.   A.;  ad.  int.). 

1868  (May   28 1-1869    (Mar.   11),  John  M.   Schoficld. 

1869  (.Mar.  11)-1869   (Sept.  6),  Jolin  A.  Kawlins. 
1869   (Sept.  91-1869   (Oct.  251.  William  T.   Sherman. 
1869  (Oct.   25)-1876   (Mar.  2».   William   W.  Belknap 

(recommissioned  Dec.  8,  1869:  .Man  h  17,  1873). 

1876  (.Mar.  2),  George  M.  Robeson  (Sec.  of  Navy; 
ad   int.). 

1876  (Mar.   8) -1876   (May  22),   Alphonso  Taft. 

1876  (May  221-1877   (  MaV.  Ill,  James  D.  Cameron. 

1877  (Mar.  12)-1S79  (Dec.  lOi,  (Jeorge  W.  McCrarv. 
1879  (Dec.    101-1881    (Mar.   5),   Alexander    Uainsey. 
18S1  (Mar.  5)-lSS5    (Mar.   6i,    liohert  T.  Lincoln." 
1885  (Mar.  6)-lS89   (Mar.  5i,   William  C.  Endicott. 
1889  (Mar.   5) -1891    (Dec.   5).    Kedlield    Proctor. 
1891  (Dec.    6),    Lewis    A.    Grant    (Asst.    Sec.;    ad 

int.). 

1891  (Dec.  22) -1893   (Mar.  6),  Stephen  B.  Elkins. 

1893  (Mar.   6)-]897    (Mar.  5i.   Daniel   S.   Lamont. 

1897  (Mar.   5)-1899    (Aug.    1),    Kussell   A.   Alger. 

1899  (.Vug.  1)-1904  (Feb.  li,  Elihu  Root  (recom- 
missioned   Dec.    6,    1899:    March    5,    1901). 

1904  (Feb.  1)-1908  (June  30),  William  H.  Taft 
(recommissioned   March  6.   1905). 

1908  (July  1)-1909  (Mar.  4),  Luke  E.  Wright  (re- 
commissioned Dec.  9,  1908). 

1909  (Mar.  5) -1911  (May  15).  .Jacob  M.  Dickinson. 
1911     (May   15)-1913    (.Mar.  5),  Henry  Lewis  Stim- 

^son. 
1913  (Mar.  5)-   Lindley   M.  Garrison. 

A.  B.  H. 
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Relations  to  Government.  —  Although  the 
United  States,  since  its  foundation  lia.s  been 
able  to  keep  out  of  European,  Asiatic  and  Afri- 
can wars,  and  has  but  once  been  called  upon  to 
defend  its  territory  against  an  invader,  war,  the 
Army  and  Navy,  and  the  territorial  accessions 
following  war,  have  played  a  great  part  in 
developing  the  nation.  It  was  born  in  the 
midst  of  war,  and  the  Federal  Constitution 
bears  the  mark  of  provisions  for  military  dan- 
gers, and  contains  numerous  clauses  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  national  forces    {see  Army). 

In  fact  the  United  States  was  at  war  before 
there  was  a  formal  United  States.  The  second 
Continental  Congress  in  May,  1775,  created  a 
national  army,  soon  followed  by  a  national 
navy,  and  made  rules  for  maritime  wartare. 
Congress,  on  July  6,  1775,  voted  what  was  sub- 
stantially a  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain:  and  at  the  end  of  the  struggle,  Con- 
gress authorized  and  ratified  the  treaty  of 
peace. 

Revolutionary  War. — The  conduct  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain,  commonly  called  the 
Revolutionary  War,  revealed  structural  difficul- 
ties which  continue  to  the  present  day.  Con- 
gress, through  which  alone  a  general  war  could 
be  waged,  and  a  general  military  system  carried 
out,  was  flanked  by  the  states,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  the  troops  enlisted  were  completely 
responsible  to  the  central  government.  This 
confusion  of  authority  and  interest  probably 
doubled  the  money  cost  of  the  war.  The  sys- 
tem of  raising  soldiers  was  particularly  defect 
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ive,  for  at  least  four  kinds  of  revolutionary 
troops  were  raised :  ( 1 )  the  continental  line, 
a  small  body  of  national  troops;  (2)  the  state 
lines,  being  regiments  regularly  enlisted  and 
officered  by  the  state,  but  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  continental  general  officers;  (3)  occa- 
sional levies  of  militia,  organized  in  companies 
or  small  parties  operating  under  the  orders 
of  the  states;  (4)  irregular  border  troops,  per- 
haps not  enlisted  at  all,  and  owing  no  obed- 
ience to  the  regular  military  authority,  often 
nothing  better  than  marauders.  The  total  num- 
ber of  troops  of  all  kinds  was  probably  about 
150,000  individuals  in  actual  service  under 
autho^-ity  during  the  war. 

The  main  characteristics  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War  were  as  follows :  ( 1 )  the  narrow 
limits  of  most  of  the  operations,  inasmuch  as 
they  were  mostly  confined  to  a  strip  along  the 
sea  coast;  (2)  complete  failure  of  the  two  Brit- 
isli  attempts  to  penetrate  the  country,  under 
Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis;  (3)  frontier  war- 
fare, with  Indian  allies,  which  exasperated  both 
sides  and  gave  no  military  advantage;  (4)  oc- 
cupation of  the  southern  Illinois  country  by 
George  Rogers  Clark  {see  Xorthwe.sterx 
Boundary  Controversy)  ;  (5)  destructive  pri- 
vateering on  both  sides;  (6)  the  final  success 
of  the  United  States  through  Frencli  alliance 
(.see)  (7)  the  defeat  of  professional  and 
experienced  British  officers  by  generals  who 
had  never  previously  commanded  anytliing 
stronger  than  a  few  companies  of  raw  militia; 
(8)    the   defeat   and   capture   of   British   ships 
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by  the  one  American  naval  genius  of  the  war, 
John  Paul  Jones. 

Indian  Wars  from  the  Revolution  to  1815.^ 
During  and  aftor  the  Uovolution,  there  was  a 
succession  of  wars  with  Indian  tribes,  who  were 
sufficiently  numerous  and  brave  to  be  danger- 
ous enemies.  Sullivan's  expedition  of  1779 
completely  crushed  the  Six  Nations  (see),  who 
for  a  century  and  a  half  had  been  a  formidable 
military  power.  At  the  end  of  tiie  Revolution 
the  Federal  Government  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility to  the  Indians  (see  Indians,  Constitu- 
tional AND  Legal  Status  of)  for  their  pos- 
session of  their  lands,  their  commerce,  their 
civilization  and  their  good  order.  Georgia 
was  a  frontier  comnninity  which  undertook  to 
fight  the  Indians  without  the  consent  and 
against  the  wishes  of  the  national  Govern- 
ment. At  various  periods  from  1790  to  1820, 
particularly  in  1795,  1814  and  1818,  Georgia 
and  Tennessee  militia,  acting  independently  of 
the  Federal  Government,  attacked  the  warlike 
Cherokees,  Creeks  and  Seminoles,  all  of  whom, 
by  1825,  were  practically  out  of  condition  to 
keep  up  a  war. 

A  similar  state  of  things  was  brought  about 
in  the  Northwest  by  successive  campaigns  from 
1790  on  to  the  campaign  of  Tippecanoe  in  1811. 
The  usual  result  of  these  troubles  was  the 
cession  of  land  by  the  Indians,  and  the  placing 
of  the  tribes  on  reservations  (see)  which  were 
not  part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  within 
which  they  lay,  nor  subject  to  state  law.  This 
gave  rise  to  serious  difficulty  with  Georgia  in 
the  twenties  (see  Indian  Policy  of  the 
United  States).  Most  of  the  Indian  wars 
were  carried  on  by  state  militia  called  out  for 
brief  periods. 

War  Measures  and  Petty  Wars  Down  to 
1811. — During  the  first  decade  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, a  test  was  made  of  the  war  powers 
in  several  different  directions.  A  War  De- 
partment was  created  in  1789,  and  May  8, 
1792,  a  feeble  statute  was  passed  for  the 
training  of  a  state  militia.  In  1794,  when 
rupture  with  Great  Britain  seemed  likely,  Con- 
gress laid  an  embargo  on  shipping,  passed  the 
first  measures  for  fortifications  and  for  build- 
ing a  navy,  and  threatened  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  British  subjects.  The  crisis  was 
removed  by  the  Jay  Treaty  (see)  ;  but  a 
breach  with  France  led  to  a  new  series  of 
military  measures.  In  1798  the  Na^y  Depart- 
ment was  separated  from  the  War  Department; 
naval  vessels  were  completed;  the  enlistment 
of  troops  and  the  raising  of  a  large  militia 
army  were  authorized;  and  July  7,  1798,  Con- 
gress declared  its  three  existing  treaties  with 
France  to  be  no  longer  in  force,  and  about 
the  same  time  authorized  the  capture  of  French 
cruisers  and  eventually  of  privateers.  Though 
there  was  no  formal  declaration  of  war,  there 
was  a  little  fighting  at  sea,  and  plans  were 
made  for  seizing  Louisiana  as  the  property  of 
an  ally  of  France.     These  hostilities  were  ter 
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minated  by  tlie  treaty  of  1800    (see  France, 
Diplomatic  Relations  with). 

From  1802  to  1805,  the  United  States  was 
at  war  with  Tripoli,  the  real  issue  being  a 
question  of  paying  tribute  to  Tripoli  in  order 
to  prevent  the  pirates  from  seizing  American 
vessels.  An  effective  little  fleet  was  sent  out 
and  the  Tripolitans  at  last  yielded  and  gave 
up  the  claim  for  tribute.  One  etTect  of  the 
war  was  the  training  of  several  hundred  naval 
officers;  and  another  was  showing  the  world 
that  there  was  no  longer  any  need  of  buying 
off  the  Barbary  pirates.  Morocco  and  Tunis 
ceased  their  depredations  as  did  Algiers  after  a 
little  brush   in  1815. 

War  of  1812.— The  country  nearly  went  to 
war  over  the  capture  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake 
by  the  British  frigate  Lcapard  in  1807,  but  the 
crisis  drifted  by  until  the  summer  of  1812. 
The  principal  grievances  against  Great  Britain 
were  impressment,  and  captures  of  neutral 
merchantmen;  the  real  grievance  was  the 
contemptous  tone  and  disdainful  action  of  the 
British  Government.  The  immediate  purpose  of 
the  war  was  the  conquest  of  Canada,  to  be  held 
i-  order  to  force  a  guaranty  of  better  treatment. 
Hostilities  lasted  two  and  a  half  years,  during 
which  the  war  was  badly  administered,  the 
Army  was  badly  conducted,  the  soldiers  were 
badly  armed  and  equipped,  and  the  resources 
of  the  country  were  badly  applied. 

At  sea,  American  ship  owners  lost  1700 
merchantmen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  not 
a  public  ship  bore  tlie  American  flag  on  the 
Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  American  cruisers 
and  privateers  captured  2500  British  merchant- 
men, and  of  sixteen  ship  duels  the  Americans 
were  victorious  in  twelve.  This  success  amazed 
the  British  and  secured  better  terms  of  peace 
than  could  reasonably  have  been  hoped  for. 

On  land  the  Americans  were  defeated  in  all 
but  one  of  their  numerous  efforts  to  invade 
Canada.  Washington  was  captured  and  burned, 
part  of  Maine  and  the  little  trading  post  of 
Astoria  in  Oregon  (see)  went  into  British  pos- 
session; but  the  Americans  at  Plattsburg  and 
New  Orleans  beat  off  well  organized  British 
armies,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  war  there 
was  a  feeling  of  elation  over  the  supposed  su- 
periority of  the  American  army. 

From  a  governmental  point  of  view,  the 
War  of  1812  is  full  of  national  lessons.  The 
President  delegated  a  call  for  the  state  militia 
to  General  Dearborn,  and  several  of  the  New 
England  states  refused  to  permit  their  militia 
to  march,  partly  because  the  call  did  not  issue 
directly  from  the  President,  partly  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  "invasion,"  partly 
on  the  allegation  that  militia  were  not  obliged 
to  serve  outside  the  United  States.  Subse- 
quently, in  the  case  of  Martin  vs.  Mott  (12 
^Vheat.  19)  the  Supreme  Court  overruled  these 
contentions  of  the  states.  The  militia  system 
worked  almost  as  badly  as  in  the  Revolution; 
the  army  was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  un- 
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disciplined  and  ill-armed  men.  The  public  debt 
increased  within  three  years,  from  $40,000,000 
to  $120,000,000. 

Xeverthclcss,  the  War  of  1812  did  much  to 
arouse  national  spirit  and  to  promote  national 
unity.  Means  of  communication  were  im- 
proved, a  new  currency  and  banking  system 
provided,  domestic  manufactures  encoura;icd. 
Great  Britain  made  a  favorable  peace,  and  from 
that  time  on  looked  upon  the  Republic  with 
manifest  respect. 

Indian  "Wars,  1815-1875. — For  thirty  years 
after  the  War  of  1812,  tliere  was  a  succession 
of  exasperating  hostilities  with  the  Indians  on 
the  western  frontier.  The  warlike  Creeks  and 
Cherokees  were  moved  across  the  ^lississippi 
in  the  thirties.  Since  the  Black  Hawk  War 
(see)  of  1832,  and  the  Seminole  War,  there 
has  been  no  serious  trouble  with  Indians  east 
of  the  Mississippi  river. 

After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
there  were  constant  hostilities  with  the  tribes 
on  the  lines  of  transcontinental  land  communi- 
cation. The  fiercest  of  these  were  the  Apaches, 
wlio  for  forty  years  harassed  the  Southwest. 
The  powerful  and  warlike  Sioux  in  Minnesota 
rose  in  18G2.  Long  hostilities  in  the  north 
culminated  in  the  annihilation  of  General 
Custer's  command  in  187G.  The  last  notable 
Indian  wars  were  the  Modoc  War  of  1872-73, 
Sioux  War  of  1870,  and  hostilities  with  the 
Apaches  till  1886.  Since  that  time  all  of 
the  wild  Indians  have  gone  on  fixed  reserva- 
tions. These  little  wars  have  been  fouglit  al- 
most exclusively  by  United  States  regulars, 
the  experience  in  handling  and  provisioning 
troops  and  in  field  tactics  in  these  petty 
struggles  proving  of  much  value  to  a  con- 
siderable number  of  officers  in  the  Civil  War. 

Mexican  War. — In  1846  war  was  declareil 
with  Mexico  (see  Mexico,  Diplomatic  Rela- 
tions with),  the  object  being  the  conquest  of 
California,  and  of  tlie  intermediate  stretcli  of 
New  Mexico.  The  war  is  an  illustration  of  tlie 
President's  ability  to  involve  the  country  in 
hostilities  (see  President,  Authority  and  In- 
fluence of).  The  main  reliance  was  again  on 
state  militia  mustered  into  service  under  fed- 
eral general  officers.  Sr)mc  civilians  were  ap- 
jiointed  to  commands;  and  nearly  all  of  the 
successful  generals.  Wool,  Taylor  and  Scott, 
were  not  West  Pointt-rs;  but  some  l)rilliant 
young  regular  oflieers,  such  as  U.  S.  Grant  and 
Uoiiert  E.  Lee,  won  their  spurs  in  this  war. 
'Hu!  movements  of  the  troops  were  well  planned 
and  the  army  well  siipplied.  General  Scott 
was  ordered  to  live  upon  the  country,  biit 
found  it  imj)08sible. 

The  military  expeditions  to  New  Mexico  and 
California  were  wi-ll  managed  ( xrr  Terkitory, 
Statith  ok  Acqiirkj)).  For  a  time  the  an- 
nexation of  the  whole  of  Mexico  seemed  likely 
(firr  GiADEHi'E  lliDAix;<),  Trkaty  ok).  Aft<T 
the  treaty  of  1848  was  ratified,  a  question  arf)He 
as  to  the  status  of  territory  transferred  to  the 


United  States  but  not  yet  organized.  By  Su- 
preme Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Cross  is. 
Harrison  (16  Houard  164),  it  was  held  that 
the  military  authority  of  the  President  con- 
tinued in  force  until  Congress  acted;  and  the 
general  acts  of  Congress,  such  as  the  tariff, 
tool<  effect  in  the  annexed  regions  as  soon  as 
the  annexation  was  completed;  a  decision  re- 
versed in  litno  (see  Insular  Cases). 

The  Civil  War. — From  the  end  of  the  Mexi- 
can War  to  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War,  five 
successive  naval  expeditions  were  sent  to 
Japan,  tlie  last  in  1854;  and  four  times  Ameri- 
can forces  acted  in  a  hostile  fashion  in  China, 
A  civil  war  was  threatened  for  a  time  in  Utah. 
The  main  service  of  the  Army  was  tlie  protec- 
tion of  the  frontier  and  of  communication 
across  the  continent. 

Wlien  tlie  Civil  War  broke  out  in  1861  the 
United  States  had  a  regular  Army  of  16,000 
men  actually  under  the  colors;  and  the  Navy 
liad  90  steam  and  sailing  craft  in  commission 
and  available  for  use,  with  about  5,000  sailors 
and  marines. 

Both  sides  were  confronted  by  the  necessity 
of  improvising  an  army;  both  sides  went  back 
to  the  discredited  system  of  state  militia  regi- 
ments. In  the  course  of  the  struggle  about 
2,000,000  men  and  boys  were  enrolled  on  the 
Federal  side,  and  from  1,100,000  to  1.200,000 
on  the  Confederate  side.  The  early  enlistments 
were  short;  later,  veterans  reenlisted  for  three 
years  or  the  war.  Iiuompett-nt  officers  were 
weeded  out  and  promotion  was  rapid,  so  that 
cases  are  recorded  of  men  entering  the  army  as 
privates  and  coming  out  a  few  years  later  as 
^lajor  Generals. 

Before  the  end  of  the  war,  both  sides  pos- 
sessed hardy  and  disciplined  armies,  guided  by 
seasoned  commanders.  With  few  exceptions 
the  successful  general  officers  on  both  sides 
were  graduates  of  West  Point.  The  federal 
Army  was  probably  the  best  fed  and  the  best 
provided  army  ever  put  into  the  field  up  to 
tliat  time.  The  southerners  had  to  contend 
against  poor  transjiortation  and  weak  adminis- 
trative organization. 

The  war  seriously  affected  the  governments 
of  both  North  and  South,  by  throwing  great 
responsibility  on  them,  and  especially  on  the 
executives  (sec  Civil  War,  Influence  ok; 
ON  American  Government;  Conkedkjjate 
States),  and  involved  immense  expenditures  of 
money  and  of  life.  The  casualties  were  no  less 
than  385,000  killed  and  wounded  on  the  north- 
ern side;  on  the  southern  side,  320,000.  The 
campaigns  gave  a  splendid  military  training 
to  soldiers  and  ofiicers,  an<l  produced  a  military 
feeling  which  was  reflected  after  the  struggle 
was  over  by  a  general  creation  of  interest  in 
military  history,  the  establishment  of  military 
schools,  military  societies  and  orders,  and  by 
a  preferenre  for  military  men  in  i)ublic  life. 
The  Fiiieral  Governnu-nt  iia  a  working  machine 
came   out   of   the   struggle   much    invigorated ; 
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and  the  wostorn  state  governments  were 
also  strengthened  by  tlieir  elTorts  throughout 
tlie  war  to  second  the  work  of  the  Union  (see 

W.VK    Go\l':U{.NORS). 

The  United  States  built  or  bought  the  vessels 
for  a  blockading  fleet,  numbering  about  111 
ships;  for  a  river  flotilla  numbering  about  21 
craft;  and  for  powerful  naval  sipuulrous  which 
took  Newbern,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  New 
Orleans,  and  Mobile  Bay.  The  South  was  not  a 
ship-building  region,  but  built  or  rebuilt  some 
powerful  ironclads,  and  sent  out  or  purchased 
abroad  several  fast  cruisers  (see  Alabama 
Controvebsy).  The  name  "privateer"  com- 
monly applied  to  these  vessels  was  a  misnomer 
except  in  the  first  months  of  the  war;  they 
were  regularly  doeuuK-iited  ships  of  war.  The 
large  commercial  fleet  of  the  Nnited  States  was 
a  favorite  object  of  attack,  and  258  merchant 
ships  were  captured  by  the  Confederates  dur- 
ing the  war. 

Spanish-American  War.  —  For  thirty-three 
years  after  the  Civil  \\'ar  the  nation  was  at 
peace,  though  threats  and  rumors  of  war  arose 
over  the  neutrality  of  Great  Britain  (sec 
Alabama  Controversy),  over  the  Cuban  strug- 
gle (see  ViRGiNius  Episode)  ;  and  over  the 
second  Cuban  insurrection  (see  Cuba  and 
Ci'BAX  Diplomacy).  Sympathy  in  the  United 
States  for  the  Cubans  rose  to  a  fever  height 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Maine  (see),  and 
the  trouble  culminated  in  the  autliorization  of 
the  President  to  use  armed  force  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  of  April  20,  1898,  which 
was  followed  immediately  by  a  declaration  of 
war. 

Hostilities  ended  August  12,  1898,  with  a 
protocol  by  which  Spain  agreed  to  give  up 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Further  details  were 
adjusted  by  a  treaty  of  peace  signed  in  Paris, 
December  10,  1898,  in  which  Guam  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  were  also  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  The  treaty  was  ratified  by  tlio 
Senate,  April  11,  1899,  and  formally  proclaimed 
April  14,  1899. 

The  war  involved  many  important  govern- 
mental and  international  questions,  such  as  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  intervene  in  a  war  between 
a  friendly  power  and  a  part  of  its  subjects  in 
rebellion;  due  notice  of  hostilities  to  an  en- 
emy's merchant  vessels;  the  effect  of  military 
operations,  such  as  the  capture  of  ^Manila, 
after  the  signing  of  the  protocol ;  the  right  or 
otherwise  of  the  United  States  to  occupy  re- 
mote places  in  the  Philippines  while  the 
treaty  was  still  pending;  the  power  of  the 
President  to  authorize  the  making  of  tariffs 
and  other  statutes  in  occupied  territory  by  the 
military  power;  the  President's  authority  over 
annexed  territory  after  the  signing  of  a  treaty 
and  before  Congress  had  acted ;  the  question 
whether  annexed  territory  is  thereby  incorpor- 
ated into  the  United  States;  the  question 
whether  inhabitants  of  annexed  regions  auto- 
matically become  subject  to  the  Federal  Con- 


stitution,  and   entitled   to   the   personal   privi- 
leges which  the  Constitution  secures. 

See  Arms,  Right  to  Bear  ;  Army,  Standing  ; 
belligt:kency ;  blockade;  boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  Exterior;  Boundaries  of  the 
United  States,  Interior;  Civil  Was,  Influ- 
ence OF,  ON  American  Gomjrxment;  Cl^vims, 
International;  Coast  Defense,  Strategic 
Principles   of;    Conquest,   Right  of;    Con- 

SCUIPTION       AND       DbAFT;        COURTS       MaRTIAL; 

Ciha  and  Cuban  Diplomacy;  Enlist- 
ment, Naval  and  Military;  Filibusters 
to  Aid  Insurrections,  Foreign  Policy 
of  the  United  States;  Habeas  Corpus;  In- 
dian Policy  of  the  United  States;  Insur- 
gency IN  International  Law;  Insukkkctions, 
History  of;  Insurrections,  Suppression  of; 
Intervention;  Marine  Corps;  Maritime 
War;  :Martial  Law;  ^Iilitary  and  Naval 
Expenditures;  Military  Law;  Militarism; 
Militia;  Naval  Vessels;  Navy,  Depart- 
ment OF;  Officers,  Military  axd  Naval; 
Peace,  Conclusion  of;  Pensions,  Military 
AND  Naval;  Philippine  Annexation;  Prison- 
ers OF  War;  Revolution,  American,  Signifi- 
cance OF;  Secession  Controversy;  Soldiers, 
Quartering  of  ;  South  ;  Territory,  Acquired, 
Status  of;  Unitted  States  as  a  Fe2)eral 
State;  Treason;  War,  Carrying  on;  War 
Colleges;  War,  Departjient  of;  War,  Inter- 
nation^u,  Relations  in;  War  Pow^r,  Consti- 
tutional; Diplomatic  relations  with  hostile 
countries  by  name. 

References:  J.  B.  McMaster,  Hist,  of  the  U. 
.S'.  ( 1883-1907 )  ;  J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of  the  U. 
S.  (rev.  ed.,  1894-99)  ;  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.  (1893-1906);  W.  Wilson,  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.  (1902);  Ward,  Prothero,  Leathes, 
Eds.,  Cambridge  Modern  History,  VII  ( 1904 )  ; 
E.  M.  Avery,  Hist,  of  the  V.  8.  (1904- 
1910);  G.  W.  Greene,  Hist.  Vieio  of  the 
Am.  Revolution  (1865)  ;  L.  C.  Hatch,  Admin- 
istration of  the  Revolutionary  Army  (1904); 
The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation  (1909- 
1910)  ;  G.  R.  Clark  and  others.  Short  Hist,  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy  (1911);  E.  C.  McClay,  Hist. 
of  the  U.  8.  Navy  (1901-1912)  ;  J.  R.' Spcers, 
Hist,  of  Our  Navy  (1897-1898)  ;  T.  Roosevelt, 
Naval  ^Yar  of  1812  (3d.  ed.,  1883);  T.  A. 
Dodge,  Birdseye  View  of  our  Civil  War  (rev. 
ed ,  1897)  ;  War  of  the  Rebellion:  a  Compila- 
tion of  the  Official  Records  of  the  Union  and 
Confederate  Armies  (1880-1901);  Records  of 
the  Union  and  Confederate  Navies  (1894  in 
progress)  ;  H.  E.  Flack,  Span.-Am.  Diplo.  Rela- 
tions Preceding  the  War  of  1898  (1906)  ;  F.  E. 
Chadwick,  Relations  of  the  U.  8.  loith  Spain 
(1910)  ;  A.  T.  Mahan,  Lessons  of  the  War  irith 
Spain  (1899)  ;  A.  B.  Hart,  Ed.,  The  American 
Nation  ( 1904-1908 ) ,  see  index,  Foundation  of 
Am.  Foreign  Policy  (1901),  ch.  ii,  Nationnl 
Ideals  Historically  Traced  (1907),  ch.  xviii; 
bibliography  in  Channing,  Hart  and  Turner, 
Guide  to  Am.  History   (1912). 

Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 
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WARDEN.  An  official  title  applied  to  offi- 
cers with  various  functions.  In  England,  the 
warden  of  the  cinque  ports  exercised  admiralty 
jurisdiction;  and  tlie  churchwardens  fornntl 
a  prudential  or  administrative  committee  for 
parish  aflairs.  In  the  United  States,  there  is 
a  board  of  wardens  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia; 
tlie  name  is  regularly  used  for  the  officer  in 
charge  of  a  prison  or  penitentiary;  and  the 
chief  officer  of  a  borough  in  Connecticut  is 
called  a  warden.  See  Borough.  References: 
Bouvier's  Law  Dictionary  (1897),  II,  1210; 
EncyclopcEdia  Brittanica  (1911),  XXVIII,  322. 

J.  A.  F. 

WARDS  IN  CITIES.  A  term  used  to  desig- 
nate territorial  sul)divisions  of  a  city.  It 
originated  from  the  old  Teutonic  term  "war" 
meaning  to  protect  or  defend,  and  was  formerly 
applied  in  England  to  a  unit  of  the  military 
organization  of  a  borough  or  city  responsible 
for  the  defense  of  a  gate.  Today,  city  wards 
are  districts  of  cities  established  for  specific 
civic  purposes,  such  as  units  of  representation 
in  the  city  council,  and  election,  police,  and 
taxing  districts.  Tiiey  are  also  important  units 
in  the  organization  of  political  parties.  See 
Districts,       City;       Machine,       Political. 

O.  C.  II. 

WARDS  OF  THE  NATION.  The  census  of 
I'.IJU  gives  tlie  Indian  population  of  the  United 
States,  exclusive  of  Alaska,  as  304,950,  count- 
ing as  Indians  all  persons  with  a  recognizable 
proportion  of  Indian  blood.  A  large  majority 
are  still  wards  of  the  nation,  legally  incom])et- 
cnt  to  manage  their  own  alTairs.  As  tlieir  direct 
road  to  full  citizenship  lies  through  tiie  land 
allotment  system,  as  allotments  are  proceed- 
ing at  the  rate  of  about  10,000  a  year,  as  a 
patent  in  fee  issues  to  about  one  in  every  ten 
ailotees,  and  as  the  rising  generation  arc 
starting  life  with  a  common  school  education, 
tiie  end  of  tlie  era  of  Indian  wardship  is  fairly 
in  sight.  See  Citizkxsiiip  in  the  United 
States;  Indians,  Con.stitutional  and  Legal 
Status  of.  References:  .7.  CJ.  ..mes.  Report  on 
Condition  of  Mission  hiflians  in  California 
(1X74);  U.  S.  O'UHUs  Bureau,  lirport  on  In- 
ilians  Taxed  and  \ot   Taxed    (1894). 

F.  E.  L. 


WAREHOUSE  SYSTEM.  There  are  both 
poverniiient  and  private  warehouses,  the  latter 
being  subject  to  Rovernment  regulation  when 
used  by  the  public.  The  riovemmeiif  inaiiilaiiis 
warehouses  to  facilitate  (hi-  import  and  export 
tradi'.  to  aid  in  enforcing  itw  internal  revenue 
laws,  and  to  lighten  tlw  biinlens  of  the  customs 
.ind  excise  duties.  An  importer  who  does  not 
wish  to  flcll  his  poods  immediately,  nr  who 
wishes  to  grade,  blend,  repack  or  otherwise 
change  them  before  putting  them  u|»on  the 
market,  may  place  them  in  a  government  ware- 
house,  if  there  be  one,  or  in  a  private  "bonded"  '  or  affirmation  and  particularly  describing  the 
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wareliouse  sealed  by  a  government  customs  offi- 
cial. Duty  is  not  paid  until  the  goods  are 
taken  from  the  warehouse;  and  merchandise 
may  remain  "in  any  public  or  private  bonded 
warehouse"  for  three  years. 

Tobacco  and  liquors,  both  of  which  are  sub- 
ject to  excise  duties,  may  be  placed  in  bonded 
warehouses  until  the  goods  are  marketed. 
There  are  several  bonded  warehouses  in  the 
United  States  in  which  tobacco  products  of 
various  kinds  are  manufactured.  Likewise,  it 
is  customary  for  wholesale  liquor  merchants 
to  bottle  their  "liquors  in  bond." 

The  public  warehouses  of  chief  importance 
to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  are  those 
in  wliich  grain,  cotton  and  certain  otiier  staple 
comiiiudities  are  stored  and  graded  in  transit. 
It  is  necessary  for  each  state  to  regulate  care- 
fully the  business  of  public  warehousemen. 
1  he  commodities  that  pass  through  the  public 
warehouses  are  the  great  staples  of  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  and  it  is  especially 
desirable  that  the  regulations  of  the  states 
should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible.  Up  to 
1911,  nineteen  states  had  adopted  a  uniform 
wareliouse  receipts  act.  See  Biix  or  Lading; 
Railroad  Commissions,  State;  Tkansporta- 
Tio.v,  Rp:(;ui.ation  of. 

References:  The  Payne-AIdrich  Tariff  Act 
(1910)  ;  Commissioner  of  Corporations,  Report 
on  the  Tobacco  Industry  (1909),  Pt.  1.  304; 
A-.i:  Year  Book  1910,  131. 

Emory  R.  Johnson. 

WARMING  THEIR  TOES.  The  expression, 
"taking  in  the  boys  and  warming  their  toes" 
dates  from  about  1S90  and  signifies  the  giving 
of  offices  or  personal  advantages  to  party 
workers  who  have  helped  carry  an  election. 

O.  C.  H. 

WARRANTS.  One  of  the  most  serious 
grievances  of  the  colonies  was  the  assertion 
and  exercise  of  a  prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
issue  general  warrants  for  searching  private 
premises  in  order  to  obtain  evidence  of  politi- 
cal ofTenses.  This  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy in  England  and  was  nmde  the  basis  of 
a  protest  in  Massachusetts  by  James  Otis 
against  writs  of  assistance  which  were  in  ef- 
fect general  warrants.  The  princijile  contend- 
ed for  was  that  the  privacy  of  the  ilwelling 
house  should  not  be  invadf^d  by  public  ofllcers 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  save  for  (ho 
purpose  of  making  an  arrest  for  a  crime  alleged 
fo  have  been  committed,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
seizing  property  obtained  by  crime,  or  made  use 
of  in  its  commission.  The  result  of  the  im- 
proper exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative 
was  the  embodiment  in  state  constitutions 
and  in  an  amendment  to  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution of  a  provision  that  warrants  of 
search  and  seizure  shall  issue  only  upon  ft 
showing  of  probable  cause  supported   by  onth 
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j>lai'e  to  be  searched  and  the  persons  or  things 
to  be  seized  (Amend.  IV).  The  guaranty 
is  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures 
and  only  those  autliorized  under  a  ^var^ant 
speeilic  as  to  place  and  object  are  regarded  as 
reasonable.  The  protection  afl'orded  by  the 
constitutional  jirovisions  is  against  attempts 
under  the  guise  of  public  process  to  pry  into 
private  affairs  on  mere  suspicion  that  a  crime 
has  been  conunitted  or  contemplated.  The 
principle  of  this  guaranty  is  violated  if  the 
postal  autiiorities  open  sealed  letters  in  the 
mail  to  discover  whether  improfier  use  of  the 
mails  is  being  made.  It  is  also  violated  by 
compelling  the  production  of  private  papers  of 
the  defendant  in  a  criminal  prosecution.  But 
under  proper  warrant  the  premises  of  one 
charged  with  larceny  or  receiving  stolen  goods 
may  be  searched  in  order  to  take  possession  of 
the  stolen  property,  and  similarly  proper 
search  may  be  made  for  intoxicating  liquors 
kept  for  sale  in  violation  of  law,  for  appliances 
used  in  gambling  as  prohibited  by  law,  for 
smuggled  goods,  for  goods  concealed  in  evasion 
of  the  internal  revenue  laws,  and,  indeed,  in 
a  great  variety  of  cases  where  the  possession  or 
use  of  property  is  in  contravention  of  police 
or  fiscal  regulations. 

The  common  law  rule  is  that  the  dwelling 
house  cannot  be  entered  even  by  public  officers 
against  the  owner's  consent  for  service  of  civil 
process,  that  is,  in  proceedings  to  recover  a 
money  judgment,  although  it  may  be  thus 
entered  to  make  an  arrest  under  criminal  pro- 
cedure. A  warrant  is  not  always  necessary 
for  arresting  an  individual.  For  example,  a 
police  officer  does  not  need  a  warrant  in  order 
to  arrest  a  person,  violating  in  his  presence 
a  municipal  ordinance  or  a  person  who,  he 
has  good  reason  to  think,  is  guilty  of  having 
committed  a  felony.  Moreover,  any  person, 
whether  a  police  officer  or  not,  would  have  the 
right  to  arrest  another  person  whom  he  detects 
in  the  act  of  committing  a  crime  in  hia 
presence. 

See  Houses,  Private,  Constitutional  Pro- 
TECTiox  of. 

References:  T.  E.  ^lay,  Constitutional  His- 
tnn/  of  England  (new  ed.,  1899),  ch.  xi;  T.  M. 
Cooley,  Constitutional  Limitations  (7th  ed., 
100.3)",  424-4.34:  Ex  parte  .Jackson  (1877), 
06  U.  S.  727;  Boyd  vs.  United  States  (1886), 
116  ^.  8.  616.  As  to  writs  of  assistance  in 
Massachusetts  Colony,  see  appendix  to  Quincy's 
Reports,  39.5  et  seq.  E.  McC. 

WARRANTS,  GENERAL.  Warrants  au- 
thorizing searches  and  seizures  not  specific  as 
to  the  place  to  be  searched  or  the  person  or 
property  to  be  seized,  and  therefore  called 
general  warrants,  are  prohibited  by  provisions 
found  in  the  various  state  constitutions  and 
in  the  Federal  Constitution  (Amendment  IV). 
See  Houses,  Private,  Constijutioxal  Pro- 
tection of;  Wabeants.  E.  M.  C. 


WARWICK,  THE  KING  MAKER.  A  so- 
briquet bestowed  upon  Marcus  A.  llanna  (see) 
by  the  Democratic  pri'ss,  because  of  the  con- 
summate skill  he  manifested,  as  national  Re- 
publican chairman,  in  effecting  the  nomi- 
nation and  election  of  William  McKinley  in 
1S9G  and  1900.  The  original  bearer  of  the 
sobriquet  was  Richard  Nevill,  Earl  of  War- 
wick   (cir.  1428-1471).  0.  C.  H. 

WASHBURNE,  ELIHU  BENJAMIN.  Elihu 
B.  Washburne  (1S1(J-1SS7)  was  born  at 
Livermore,  ^Maine,  September  23,  1816.  In 
1S40  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and 
began  practice  at  Galena,  111.  In  1848  he 
was  a  Whig  candidate  for  Congress,  but 
was  defeated.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Whig  national  convention  in  1852,  and  the 
next  year  was  elected  to  Congress,  remaining 
a  member  of  the  House,  first  as  a  Whig  and 
then  as  a  Republican,  until  1869.  He  was 
most  conspicuous  in  Congress  for  his  opposition 
to  corrupt  attacks  upon  the  treasury  and  to 
extravagant  land  grants  to  railroads.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State 
under  Grant,  whose  warm  friend  he  was,  but 
resigned  in  a  few  days  on  account  of  ill  health. 
He  was  shortly  aj^pointed  minister  to  France, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  courage  and 
tact  in  dealing  with  the  diplomatic  situation 
in  Paris  occasioned  by  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  In  1877  he  resigned  his  post  and  settled 
at  Chicago,  where  he  died,  October  22,  1887. 
See  Republican  Party.  References:  E.  B. 
Washburne,  Recollections  of  a  Minister  to 
France  (1887);  J.  F.  Rhodes,  Bist.  of  the 
V.  8.  (1893-1905),  VI,  VII;  R.  C.  Winthrop, 
"Career  of  Elihu  B.  Washburne"  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Society,  Proceedings.  IV,   (1889). 

W.  MacD. 

WASHINGTON.  Territorial  Settlement  of 
Boundaries. — Washington  was  a  part  of  the 
Oregon  country  and  as  such  had  a  part  in  the 
romantic  experiences  of  discoverers,  explorers, 
fur  traders,  Indian  fighters,  and  empire  build- 
ers. The  first  settlements  were  made  by  the 
Northwest  Company  of  Montreal  (1807)  in 
British  Columbia  and  the  next  by  the  Ameri- 
cans (The  Pacific  Fur  Company)  at  Astoria, 
Oregon  (1811)  with  subsidiary  posts  at  Okano- 
gan and  Spokane  in  Washington.  During  the 
War  of  1812  the  American  posts  were  sold  to 
the  Northwest  Company,  but  under  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  Astoria  was  restored  as  an  American 
possession.  However,  the  British  companies  re- 
mained in  occupation  during  the  fur-trading 
period.  The  treaty  of  joint  occupancy  with 
Great  Britain  was  made  in  1818;  there  was  a 
renewal  of  its  provision  in  1827  and  the  final 
settlement  of  boundaries  was  reached  in  1846. 
Spain  relinquished  her  claims  (1795)  under  the 
terms  of  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention  (see) 
(1790)  with  Great  Britain.  Russia  in  the 
Ukase  of  1821  asserted  her  claim  to  the  entire 
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coast  of  the  Oregon  country.  This  claim  was 
disputed  by  Monroe's  famous  message  to  Con- 
gress embodying  the  "Monroe  Doctrine"  which 
declared  that  the  time  was  past  for  furtlier 
colonization  by  European  powers  on  American 
soil.  The  next  year  (1S24)  a  treaty  was  made 
by  Russia  and  the  United  States  fixing  the 
boundary  of  their  claims  at  54°  40'.  In  the 
following  year  a  similar  treaty  was  made  by 
Russia  and  Great  Britain.  These  transactions 
left  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  as 
the  surviving  claimants.  There  was  not  then 
a  single  American  settler  in  the  wliole  region. 
The  British  fur  traders  were  in  possession  but 
still  the  Treaty  of  .Joint  Occupancy  remained 
in  force.    American  missionaries  to  the  Indians 


give  nearly  all  of  what  is  now  Washington  to 
the  British.  At  tliat  time  there  was  but  one 
small  colony  north  of  the  Columbia  River 
yet  the  Treaty  of  184G  was  secured  with  tiie 
4!)th  parallel  as  the  boundary  {see  Fifty- 
Four,  Forty  or  Fight). 

Territorial  Government.  —  The  provisional 
government  (1843-1848)  and  the  territorial 
government  created  eight  counties  north  of  the 
Columbia  River.  These  counties  had  acquired, 
in  1853,  a  population  of  3,065.  With  this 
slender  showing  Congress  was  persuaded  to 
create  the  territory  of  Columbia  but  while 
the  bill  was  on  its  final  passage  the  name  was 
clianged  to  Washington.  Isaac  I.  Stevens  be- 
came the  first  governor.     Under  his  guidance 
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made  their  appearance  beginning  in  1834. 
I'romintiit  among  them  were  Jason  Lee  and 
Cusiiing  Kdls  i)iit  tiie  most  famous  was  Dr. 
Marcus  Whitman  who  was  slain  by  the  Indians 
in  the  Whitman  Massacre  (1847).  The  mis- 
sionaries were  followed  by  many  American 
Hottlers,  notably  the  large  caravans  of  1843, 
in  which  year  the  provisional  government  of 
Oregon  was  formed. 

During  that  critical  period  came  the  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1844  with  the  successful 
war  cry  of  "Fifty-four,  Forty,  or  Figlit!" 
Prenident  Polk  at  once  began  negotiations  on 
that  issue.  The  Hritish,  realizing  th.it  sr-ttlers 
gave  better  foundation  for  claims  of  occupation 
than  did  fur  trndi-rs.  relinquished  claims  to 
what  is  now  Oregon  but  insisted  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  as  the  boundary.     That  would 
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the  legislature  was  convened  and  the  govern- 
ment was  begun  witli  vigor.  .Judicial  and 
legislative  districts  were  defined,  a  system  of 
common  schools  was  provided  for,  a  movement 
was  begun  for  a  territorial  university  roads 
were  planned,  a  state  library  was  begun  and 
plans  were  laid  for  quieting  the  Indian  title 
to  the  lands  by  a  series  of  treaties.  The  three 
district  judges  consented  to  serve  as  a  commis- 
sion to  help  the  legislators  frame  the  first  body 
of  laws.  In  the  first  session  of  the  legislature 
attempts  were  made  to  enact  laws  for  prohibi- 
tion and  for  woman  siilTrage,  and  Congress  was 
memorialized  to  aiinex  tlie  "Sandwich  Islands." 
Throughout  the  territorial  i)eriod  Washington 
manifested  an  enlightened  spirit  in  laws  ami 
toward  natioTial  alTnirs.  It  was  a  memorial 
from  the  Washingtou  legislature    (1800)    that 
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spurred  on  Secretary  of  State  Seward's  nego- 
tiations for  the  purchase  of  Alaska.  The  terri- 
tory took  vigorous  ground  in  the  dispute  con- 
cerning tlie  possession  of  the  San  Juan  Islands 
a  dispute  which  was  concluded  successfully 
for  the  Anioricaiis  by  the  arbitration  of   1871. 

State  Constitution. — The  people  were  early 
ambitious  for  stateliood.  In  1878  there  con- 
vened in  Walla  Walla  a  convention  to  frame 
a  constitution.  The  document  was  formally 
approved  by  the  people  but  Congress  refused 
admission  at  that  time.  The  Enabling  Act  of 
1S8!)  included  Washington  among  the  four  new- 
states  to  be  admitted  (Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Washington).  Pursuant 
to  that  act  the  present  constitution  of  the 
state  was  framed  by  a  convention  assembled 
in  Olympia.  It  was  ratified  by  the  people, 
approved  by  Congress,  and  the  new  state  began 
its  career  as   an   integral  part  of  the  nation. 

The  Legislature. — The  constitution  provides 
a  bill  of  rights  in  the  thirty-two  sections  of 
Article  I  and  then  declares  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  government  shall  consist  of  a 
iiouse  of  representatives  of  not  less  than 
sixty-three  nor  more  than  ninety-nine  members 
to  serve  for  two  years  and  a  senate  of  not 
more  than  one-half  nor  less  than  one-third 
the  nural>er  of  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, to  serve  for  four  years.  In  the 
present  legislature,  1913,  there  are  ninety-six 
representatives  and  forty-two  senators.  No 
member  of  the  legislature  may  be  appointed 
or  elected  to  any  civil  office  during  the  term 
for  which  he  was  elected  as  a  legislator. 
Special  legislation  is  prohibited  and  no  bill 
shall  embrace  more  than  one  subject  and  that 
shall  be  expressed  in  the  title.  The  legislature 
is  prohibited  from  authorizing  any  lottery  and 
from  granting  any  divorce.  In  territorial  days 
many  legislative  divorces  were  granted.  An- 
nual or  continuing  appropriations  are  pro- 
hibited. All  unexpended  appropriations  or 
fractions  thereof  lapse  into  the  treasury  of  the 
state  at  the  end  of  each  biennium.  Alien 
ownership  of  land  is  prohibited. 

The  Executive. — The  executive  department 
shall  consist  of  a  governor,  lieutenant  gover- 
nor, secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  auditor,  at- 
torney general,  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  a  commissioner  of  public  lands — 
all  elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  gov- 
ernor is  clothed  with  ample  executive  and  ap- 
pointive powers.  The  lieutenant  governor  pre- 
sides over  the  meetings  of  the  senate  and  suc- 
ceeds to  the  governorship  in  case  of  vacancy. 
Twice  since  statehood  (1901  and  1909)  such 
succession  has  occurred. 

The  Judiciary. — The  judicial  power  of  the 
state  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  superior 
courts,  justices  of  the  peace  and  such  inferior 
courts  as  the  legislature  may  provide.  At 
present  (1913)  there  are  nine  justices  of  the 
supreme  court  and  forty-four  judges  of  su- 
perior  cpurts.     These   two  higher   courts   are 


courts  of  record.  A  casting  of  lots  determined 
the  varying  terms  of  the  first  justices  of  the 
sui)reme  court  after  which  vacancies  have  been 
filled  for  the  full  terms  of  six  years.  The 
justice  having  the  shortest  term  to  serve  i3 
chief  justice.  This  court  has  original  juris- 
diction in  habeas  corpus,  and  (juo  warranto 
and  mandamus  as  to  all  state  officers;  it  has 
ai^pellate  jurisdiction  in  all  actions  and  pro- 
ceedings but  not  to  civil  actions  at  law  where 
the  sum  involved  does  not  exceed  two  hun- 
dred dollars,  unless  the  action  involves  the 
legality  of  a  tax,  import,  assessment,  toll, 
municipal  fine,  or  the  validity  of  a  statute. 
There  is  a  superior  court  in  each  county,  the 
judges  being  elected   for   terms  of  four  years. 

Local  Government. — The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  township  organization  if  desired. 
Thus  far  it  has  not  been  used  except  in  Spo- 
kane county.  The  county  is  the  local  unit. 
There  are  thirty-nine  counties,  each  having 
its  officers  consisting  of  auditor,  sheriff,  clerk, 
treasurer,  prosecuting  attorney,  assessor,  su- 
perintendent of  schools,  engineer,  coroner, 
superior  court  judge,  and  county  commis- 
sioners. Counties,  cities,  and  towns  are  classi- 
fied according  to  population  and  their  powers 
are  graded  accordingly.  Many  of  the  cities 
have  used  their  bonding  power  in  great  pub- 
lic improvements.  Seattle  is  availing  itself 
of  a  recent  law  to  organize  the  port  of  Seattle, 
using  the  power  of  the  County  of  King  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  harbor  facilities.  Some  of 
the  cities  and  rural  districts  have  complied 
with  the  local  option  laws  to  make  prohibi- 
tion districts.  Several  of  the  cities  have  also 
adopted  the  recall   (see). 

Education.  —  Generous  provision  has  been 
made  by  Congress  and  the  state  for  the 
maintenance  of  schools.  These  include  kinder- 
gartens in  cities,  graded  schools,  high  schools, 
three  normal  schools,  the  state  college  (Agri- 
culture, Mechanic  Arts,  etc.)  and  state  uni- 
versity. Tuition  is  free  as  are  textbooks  in 
many  of  the  graded  and  high  schools.  The 
state  also  maintains  a  school  for  the  blind, 
another  for  defectives,  and  a  reform  school. 

Parties. — Through  most  of  its  history  as 
territory  and  state,  Washington  has  been  Re- 
publican in  politics.  The  direct  primary  law 
was  in  operation  at  the  election  of  1910,  when 
one  United  States  Senator  and  two  of  the 
three  Congressmen  chosen  were  "Insurgent" 
Republicans.  At  that  same  election  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  was  adopted  giving 
the  suffrage  to  women. 

Population. — The  population  has  increased 
rapidly  in  recent  years.  The  territory  began 
with  3,965  in  1853!  In  1890  the  population  of 
the  state  was  349,300  and  in  the  census  of 
1910,  1,141,990.  In  1912  the  seven  electoral 
votes  were  cast  for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Pro- 
gressive candidate. 

See  Constitutions,  State,  Characteeistics 
OF;  State  Governments,  Chabactebistics  of. 
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References:  C.  M.  Barton,  Legislative  Manual 
of  Washington  (1889-1894);  E.  S.  Meany, 
Hist,  of  the  State  of  Washington  (1909);  F. 
N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
(1909),  \T;I,  3963-4010. 

Edmond  S.  Meaxy. 

WASHINGTON,     BOOKER     TALIAFERRO. 

Booker  T.  Washington  (c.  185H-  )  was 
born  a  slave  near  Hale's  Ford,  Va.,  about 
1859.  He  was  educated  at  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  where  he 
graduated  in  ISTo,  and  at  Wayland  Semi- 
nary, Washington.  He  taught  at  Hamp- 
ton from  1879  to  1881,  and  was  then  chosen 
principal  of  the  Tuskcgee  Institute,  Ala.,  of 
which  institution  he  is  still  (1914)  the  head. 
His  aim  has  been  to  fit  the  negroes  for 
citizenship  by  making  them  efficient  farmers 
and  industrial  workers;  and  the  influence  of 
the  school  upon  the  life  and  ideals  of  the  race 
has  been  very  great.  In  1892  he  establislied 
the  Tuskegee  conference,  an  annual  gathering 
of  negroes  for  report  of  progress;  and  in  1900 
organized  the  National  Negro  Business  League. 
He  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  and  articles 
on  various  phases  of  the  negro  question,  the 
most  important  being  The  Future  of  the  Amer- 
ican Xegro  (1899),  Up  from  Slavery:  Auto'bio- 
graphy  (1901);  Tnslcgee  and  Its  People 
(190.5),  Life  of  Frederick  DougUiss  (1907), 
The  Story  of  the  Negro  (1909).  See  Negro 
Problem.  W.  MacD. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  The  seat  of  govern- 
ment of  the  I'nited  States;  first  called  the  Fed- 
oral  Cit.v;  originally  that  portion  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  comprised  in  the  L'Enfant 
|)lan  of  1792;  now  coterminous  with  the  Dis- 
trict. The  plan  of  the  streets  and  avenues  of 
the  original  city  has  been  extended  over  the 
entire  territory.     See  District  of  Colt'mbia. 

C.  M. 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE.  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington (  I7:i2-17!t'.i),  (ir>t  l'r<'si<I<-nt  of  the 
I'nited  States,  was  horn  at  Bridges  Creek, 
Va.,  February  22,  17.32.  He  served  on  the 
stafT  of  Braddock  in  17.5.5,  and  later  com- 
manded colonial  forces  employe<l  in  defending 
the  frontier.  In  1700  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  burpesses,  and  in  the 
preliminary  struggle  witli  Great  Britain  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  patriot  cause.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  the  first  and  second  con- 
tinental congresses.  1774-177.5,  and  .Tune  1.5, 
177.5,  was  elected  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Arneriran  army.  He  took  command  .July  3,  at 
Cambriiige,  M.n><s.,  and  remained  at  the  liend  of 
the  army  until  December  23,  1783,  when  h<« 
resign«'d.  In  tlie  disnisHion  and  correspond- 
ence looking  to  nn  improvement  of  tlie  form 
of  national  government  he  took  nn  active  pnrt. 
y)reHidi(I  over  the  federnl  convention  of  17S7. 
and   used   his   influence  to  aecurc   the   ratifica- 


tion of  the  Constitution.  In  1789  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  receiv- 
ing the  whole  number  of  electorial  votes,  69. 
In  1792  he  was  unanimously  reelected.  Al- 
though not  strictly  a  party  man,  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  Federalists,  and  his  sup- 
port insured  the  success  of  their  policies. 
He  upheld  the  dignity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  his  treatment  of  Genet  (1793),  paved 
the  way  for  friendly  commercial  relations  with 
England  by  the  Jay  treaty  (1794),  and  assert- 
ed the  federal  authority  in  repressing  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  (1794).  He  declined  to 
be  a  candidate  for  a  third  term,  and  retired 
to  Mount  Vernon,  where  he  died,  December  14, 
1799.  See  Appoi.ntmexts  to  Office;  Execut- 
ive AND  Executin'e  Reform  in  American  Sys- 
tem; President,  Altiiority  and  Influe^'ce 
OF;  Rir\OLunoN,  Ajibirican,  Significance  of. 
References:  J.  Marshall,  Life  of  George  Wash- 
ington (1804-07),  and  atlas;  P.  L.  Ford,  True 
George  Washington  (1896);  H.  C.  Lodge, 
George  Washington  (rev.  ed.,  1899)  ;  W.  C. 
Ford,   George  Washington   (1900). 

w.  :macd. 

WATCH  DOG  OF  THE  TREASURY.  Name 
applied  to  William  S.  Ilolman.  Representative 
in  Congress  from  Indiana  at  intervals  from 
18.59  to  1895;  otherwise  called  "The  Great 
Objector."  He  made  it  a  point  to  object  to 
all  novelties  in  appropriation  bills  and  thus 
to  defeat  them  when  unanimous  consent  was 
needed.  A.  B.  H. 

WATER  BOUNDARIES.  In  open  waters, 
oceans,  gulf.s,  straits,  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
state  is  \isually  held  to  extend  to  three  miles 
from  the  low  water  mark  {sec  Jurisdiction 
over  Water.s  ) ,  though  there  is  a  tendency  to 
extend  this  limit.  In  case  of  rivers  and  other 
narrow  waters  in  absence  of  conventional 
agreements,  the  boundary  is  the  middle  of  the 
wat<'r,  or  in  ca-se  of  navigable  waters,  the 
middle  of  the  main  channel  or  thalireg  (Iowa 
vs.  Illinois.  147  U.  S.  1.  1S93).  The  boundary 
may  gradually  change  through  the  slow  change 
in  the  course  of  a  river  by  wearing  away  of  its 
banks  and  alluvial  deposits.  When  a  river 
suddenly  changes  its  course  and  leaves  the 
old  channel,  the  boundary  still  remains  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  channel.  The  boundary  line 
in  the  Great  Lakes  in  America  and  in  some 
other  large  water  areas  is  fixed  by  conven- 
tional agreement.    See  Bays  and  Gri.F.s,  JiRis- 

nU'TTON     OVER;      BoiNDARIKS     OF     THE     ITmtED 

State.s,  Interior;  Navioation  of  Interna- 
tional Rivers;  NEWFtiuNOLANn  Fisiierik.s 
Dispute;  Northeastern  Boundary  ('<)Ntr<>- 
VKRSY:  Northwestern  Boi^ndahy  Contro- 
versy. References:  W.  M.  Malloy.  Trrndrn 
and  Conrnitions  (1910).  I.  020-723 :  J.  B. 
Moore,  l>if/rst  of  Int.  Law  (1906),  T.  616^ 
621;  J.  M.  Callahan,  Xeutrality  of  the  Am. 
Lnkes   (1808).  G.  G.  W. 
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WATER  CURE. 


A  term  commonly  referred 
to  as  denoting  the  method  of  torture  occasion- 
ally used  by  the  United  States  soldiers  during 
the  IMiilippine  insurrection,  lS!tS-r.H)2,  to 
force  Filipinos  to  disclose  desired  information. 
The  practice  is  said  to  have  consisted  in  pump- 
ing the  victims  full  of  water  until  the  evidence 
demanded  was  given.  0.  C.  H. 

WATER  POWER.  CONTROL  OF.  Under 
the  constitutional  power  to  regulate  in- 
terstate commerce  (Art.  I,  Sec.  viii,  \  3)  the 
national  Government  has  assumed  the  right  to 
control  navigable  streams  and  development  of 
water  powers  along  such  streams  to  the  extent 
of  preventing  any  obstruction  to  free  naviga- 
tion. Streams  flowing  through  the  territories 
where  all  the  lands  belong  to  the  public  do- 
main are,  of  course,  subject  to  the  absolute 
control  of  the  national  Government;  but  when 
a  territory  is  erected  into  a  state  the  unnavi- 
gable  streams  therein  pass  into  the  control  of 
the  state,  and  the  Federal  Government,  as  the 
owner  of  public  lands,  has  only  the  same 
riparian  rights  as  private  land  owners. 

Under  most  of  the  states  the  titles  to  lands 
along  unnavigable  streams  extend  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stream,  and  the  streams  themselves 
thus  become  the  property  of  the  land  owners, 
subject,  of  course,  to  certain  statutory  provi- 
sions, one  of  which  prohibits  the  diver- 
sion or  use  of  water  to  the  detriment  of  other 
riparian  owners.  The  use  by  a  landowner,  of 
water  for  generating  power,  after  which  it  is 
all  returned  to  the  channel  of  the  stream,  does 
not  violate  this  restriction  unless  the  dams 
flood  the  lands  of  other  owners,  or  interrupt 
the  regular  flow  of  water  to  the  extent  of  in- 
juring landowners  below.  These  water  power 
developments  do  not  infringe  upon  the  rights, 
or  A'iolate  the  statutes  of  the  state,  which, 
therefore,  has  no  direct  control  over  them. 

The  status  above  outlined  seems  to  have 
been  well  established  by  the  courts,  and  until 
quite  recent  years,  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
national  and  state  governments.  But  the 
growing  importance  of  the  turbine  water  wheel 
as  a  prime  motor,  the  development  of  power- 
transmission  over  long  distances,  thus  concen- 
trating it  at  points  of  vantage  for  industrial 
purposes,  and  the  fear  that  the  great  water 
powers  of  the  country,  and  particularly  those 
located  in  the  public  domain,  may  fall  into 
the  monopolistic  control  of  great  corporations, 
has  lead  to  a  reopening  of  the  question  of  the 
ownership  and  control  of  water  powers;  and 
the  theory  is  advanced  that  natural  water- 
power  sites  are  a  part  of  the  public  resources 
of  the  country,  belonging  of  right  to  the  public 
at  large,  and  should  therefore  be  under  govern- 
mental regulation  and  control;  so  that  fran- 
chises for  the  development  and  use  of  water 
power  should  be  granted  only  for  limited 
periods  of  time  and  upon  adequate  com- 
pensation to  the  public.     It  is  urged  particu- 
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larly  that  this  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ac- 
quirement and  monopolizing  of  these  water 
powers    by    large    corporations  (see    Consebva- 

TIO.N  ) . 

On  tiie  otluT  liaiul  it  is  argued  that  tiiere 
is  not  now,  nor  is  tliere  likely  to  be  in  tlie 
future,  any  necessity  for  government  con- 
trol; that  if  monopolistic  corporations  should 
obtain  control  of  great  water  powers  for  im- 
proper purposes,  they  may  be  dealt  with  as  are 
other  combinations  of  like  character;  that  the 
conunercial  and  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  demand  that  the  rapid  development 
of  these  sources  of  power  should  be  unrestrict- 
ed; and  that  their  early  development  and  use 
will  tend  to  conserve  the  coal  supply  of  the 
country.  It  is  also  argued  that  if  the  invest- 
ment of  private  capital  be  hampered  by  op- 
pressive conditions,  such  development  is  likely 
to  be  discouraged  and  greatly  delayed. 

See  Conservation;  Power  fob  Industry; 
Public  Works,  National,  State  and  Munici- 
pal; Water  Sxipply. 

References:  R.  Tavernier  and  M.  0.  Leigh- 
ton,  "Public  Utility  of  Water  Powers  and 
Their  Governmental  Regulation"  in  U.  S.  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Water  Supply   (1910),  Xo.  238. 

Samuel  Wiiineby. 

WATER  SUPPLY.  Quantity.— The  import- 
ant requisites  for  a  municipal  water  supply 
are  that  it  shall  be  sufficient  in  quantity  and  of 
satisfactory  quality,  not  only  for  domestic 
use,  but  for  industrial  purposes.  The  quantity 
of  water  used  in  different  American  munici- 
palities varies  greatly  with  the  population  and 
other  conditions.  The  common  unit  employed 
to  express  the  rate  of  consumption  is  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  required  for  each  inliabitant  per 
day,  usually  expressed  as  the  daily  per  capita 
consumption.  This  quantity  varies  from  50  to 
80  gallons  in  the  smaller  cities  and  from  75 
to  150  gallons  in  the  larger  cities.  In  the 
average  city  of  100,000  or  more  population  the 
consumption  does  not  ordinarily  exceed  from 
100  to  150  gallons.  This  includes  not  only  the 
water  actually  required  for  public  and  private 
use  but  that  wasted  and  the  leakage  from  the 
distributing  pipes.  In  ordinarj'  residences  30 
to  50  gallons  daily  per  occupant  is  an  abund- 
ant supply  for  all  domestic  purposes.  In 
foreign  cities  the  consumption  is  very  much 
less  than  in  this  country.  Thus,  the  total  daily 
per  capita  consumption  in  London  and  in 
Paris  is  only  about  40  gallons.  Some  of  this 
large  difference  is  due  to  the  freer  use  of  water 
in  American  cities,  but  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  due  to  carelessness  and  waste. 

Quality. — The  quality  of  the  water  supply 
for  municipalities  is  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance, since  upon  it  may  largely  depend 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Impurities  in 
water  are  of  two  general  kinds:  inorganic  or 
dead  organic  matter,  and  living  organisms. 
The  former  usually  consists  of  earthy  matter 
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or  decaying  vegetable  matter  held  in  suspen- 
sion, or  of  various  minerals  such  as  lime,  mag- 
nesia and  iron  held  in  solution.  The  impuri- 
ties held  in  suspension  if  in  sufficient  quantity, 
make  the  water  turbid  or  unclean,  and  if  in 
excess  may  render  the  water  unwholesome  and 
unfit  for  some  industrial  purposes.  Minerals 
held  in  solution  may  not  attect  the  appearance 
of  the  water  but  may  cause  the  property 
called  hardness  Mhich,  if  excessive,  makes  tlie 
water  unsatisfactory  for  laundry  and  steam 
boiler  use.  But  neitlicr  the  turbidity  nor  the 
hardness  of  water  may  be  injurious  to  persons 
drinking  it. 

Living  organisms  in  impure  water  consist 
largely  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals,  of 
a  low  order,  not  usually  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  they  may  not  affect  its  clear  and 
sparkling  appearance.  Tliey  can  be  discovered 
only  by  biological  examination  under  the 
microscope.  The  great  majority  of  these  or- 
ganisms are  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  injurious 
to  health,  though  some  of  the  minute  plants,  as 
they    mature    and    decay,    may    impart   to    the 


water  a    disagreeable    smell    and    taste. 


But 


some  of  the  bacteria  are  known  to  be  the  direct 
cause  of  specific  diseases.  Thus,  it  is  now  def- 
initely known  that  typhoid  fever  is  caused  \>\ 
a  specific  germ,  which  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  enters  tlie  iiuman  system  tlirough  the 
medium  of  drinking  water;  and  nuist  of  tlie 
great  epidemics  of  tliat  disease  have  been 
traced  to  the  use  of  water  containing  that 
germ.  In  a  number  of  American  cities  wliere 
this  disease  had  been  especially  prevalent  the 
cases  and  deaths  have  been  ri'duccd  to  a  small 
fraction  of  tlieir  former  number  after  tlie 
water  supply  had  been  properly  purified. 

Purification. — Impure  water  may  be  purified 
by  clicmical  treatment,  or  by  filtration,  or  by 
a  combination  of  tlie  two.  Tlie  chemicals 
mostly  used  are  sulpliate  of  copper  or  hypo- 
ciiloride  of  lime  for  destroying  organisms,  or 
sulphate  of  alumina  for  coagulating  and  pre- 
cipitating the  suspended  matter  tliat  causes 
turbidity.  Where  tlie  water  is  objectionably 
hard  it  may  be  treated  with  lime,  soda  or 
otiier  chemicals,  as  may  l)e  indicated  in  <'ach 
case,  to  precipitate  the  minerals  held  in  solu- 
tion. 

Filtration  is  accomplished  by  passing  the 
water  tlirough  beds  of  selected  sand  which 
not  only  strains  out  the  suspended  matter 
but  also  removes  the  miinite  or<:anisnis  or 
hacti-ria  contained  in  tiie  water.  I'iitration  is 
very  effective  for  tlie  latter  purpose.  In  good 
practice  from  00  to  HI)  per  cent  of  the  bacteria 
may  be  thus  removed. 

Two  methods  of  sand  filtration  are  in  com- 
mon use;  in  the  one,  called  slow  sand  filtration, 
the  water,  usually  witiioiit  pn-vious  treatment, 
is  allowed  to  percolate  slowly  through  a  bed 
of  sand  which  is  removed  and  denned  nt  long 
intervals.  In  the  other,  called  mechanical  fil- 
tration, the  water  is  first  treated  with  a  coagu 


lant  (usually  alum)  and  then  passed  through 
beds  of  sand  at  a  comparatively  high  velocity, 
the  sand  beds  being  frequently  cleaned  or 
washed  by  mechanical  means  without  remov- 
ing the  sand  from  the  containing  basins.  In 
some  cases  the  coagulant  used  is  lime  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  the  former  of  which  has  the 
etlect  of  removing  a  part  of  the  hardness  of 
the  water  as  well  as  other  impurities. 

The  water  of  rivers  tiowing  through  thickly 
populated  districts  or  through  cities  whose 
sewage  is  discharged  into  them,  is  usually 
more  or  less  contaminated  and  should  not  be 
used  for  domestic  purposes  without  purifi- 
cation. This  is  true  also  of  water  from  shal- 
low wells  in  thickly  populated  regions  or  in 
towns  and  cities. 

Public  Water-Works. — In  a  large  majority 
of  American  cities  the  water  supply  is  owned 
and  op'erated  by  the  municipality.  This  is 
true  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  the  case  of 
otlier  public  utilities.  Since  a  pure,  abuiulant 
and  reliable  water  supply  is  one  of  the  most 
important  requisities  of  urban  life,  it  is  im- 
portant that  tlie  supply  should  be  wholly  under 
the  care  and  control  of  the  municipal  authori- 
ties, and  this  condition  can  be  best  secured 
where  the  municipality  owns  and  operates  the 
entire  plant. 

The  cost  of  constructing  water  supply  plants 
is  usually  met  b\-  the  sale  of  municipal  bonds. 
To  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest  and 
sinking  fund  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of  main- 
tenance and  operation,  consumers  are  charged 
for  the  water  supplied  to  them  in  accordance 
with  an  established  scale  of  "water  rates"  in 
each  city. 

Measuring. — Two  methods  are  in  use  for  de- 
teniiiiiiiig  the  quantity  of  water  supplied  to 
consumers,  each  having  its  apjiropriate  scale 
of  water  rates.  In  the  first,  a  meter  is  placetl 
upon  each  supply,  and  the  actual  (]uantity  of 
water  consumed  is  thus  ascertained  and 
charged  for;  In  tlie  second  the  charge  is 
based  iijKin  tlu'  numl)er  and  character  of  the 
fixtures  in  each  residence  tlirougli  which  the 
water  is  used,  or  ujion  the  number  of  persons 
living  in  each  house.  This  method  assumes 
that  two  houses  equipped  with  similar  fixtures 
or  occupied  by  the  sam(>  number  of  persons 
will  consume  the  same  quantity  of  water.  In 
practice,  however,  this  is  found  ttS  be  far 
from  true,  as  one  family  may  use  water  more 
freely  than  another  or  may  actiially  waste 
large  quantities,  and  if  each  is  charged  the 
same  sum  it  may  be,  and  usually  is,  inc<iuit- 
able. 

For  this  reason  the  meter  system  is  more 
just  and  reasonable,  since  under  it  each  con- 
sumer pays  for  the  actual  quantity  de1ivere<l 
to  him  and  no  more;  the  practice  of  metering 
each  hou.se  is  therefore  growing,  and  meter 
charges  are  destined  to  sujiersede  all  other 
methods  of  taxation  for  water  privileges.  It 
is  sometimes  argued  against  the  meter  system 
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that  it  is  likely  to  restrict  unduly  the  use  of 
one  of  tlic  prime  necessities  of  life,  particularly 
aniDiig  the  poorer  classes.  To  this  it  niuy  be 
replied  that  the  rates  are  so  low  as  to  make 
water  even  when  very  freely  used,  one  of  tlie 
cheapest  commodities  of  livinfr;  and  with  tlie 
general  use  of  meters,  the  enormous  waste  of 
water  is  likely  to  be  prevented,  so  that  the 
rates  charged  to  all  consumers  may  be  mater- 
ially reduced. 

Water  Franchises. — Where  water  is  supplied 
to  a  city  by  a  private  corporation  or  company, 
under  a  franchise  or  contract,  tlicre  are  usually 
provisions  allowing  the  municipality  to  take 
over  the  plant  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  years 
at  a  valuation  to  be  agreed  upon;  but  in  too 
many  cases  the  method  of  arriving  at  this 
valuation  is  not  set  out  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness and  detail  and  in  a  great  majority  of 
cases  where  the  municipality  has  undertaken 
to  exercise  this  right,  complications  and  dis- 
agreement has  arisen  as  to  the  proper  valua- 
tion of  the  property,  tangible  and  intangible, 
to  be  surrendered.  Questions  of  this  character 
have  usually  to  be  settled  by  reference  to  the 
courts  or  to  a  board  of  arbitrating  commis- 
sioners. It  is,  therefore,  important  in  grant- 
ing franchises  for  water  supply,  to  state  very 
clearly  and  explicitly  how  the  value  of  the 
property  shall  be  determined  in  case  it  is 
taken  over  by  the  municipality.  In  these  fran- 
chises the  maximum  water  rates  to  be  charged 
are  usually  stated,  and  there  should  be  a  pro- 
vision for  revising  these  rates  at  stated  times 
in  case  conditions  make  it  desirable  or  neces- 
sary to  do  so. 

See  Aqueducts;  Conservation;  Health, 
Public  Regulation  of;  Municipal  Owner- 
ship; Power  for  Industrt;  Public  Works, 
National,  State  and  Municipal. 

References:  H.  E.  Turneaure  and  H.  E.  Rus- 
sell, Public  Water  Supplies  (2d  cd.,  1911)  ; 
A.  P.  Folwell,  ^yate}•  Supply  Engineering  (2d 
ed.,  1909)  ;  Allen  Hazcn,  Clean  Water  and 
how  to  Get  it  (1907)  ;  J.  T.  Fanning,  Treatise 
on  Water  Supply  Engineering  ( 17th  ed., 
1909)  ;  W.  P.  Mason,  Water  Supply  from  the 
Sanitary  Standpoint  (3d  ed.,  1909)  ;  Am.  Year 
Book,  1911,  456-458,  ibid,  1912,  287-289. 

Samuel  Whinebt. 

WATERLOO.  A  defeat  at  the  polls  which 
because  of  its  decisiveness  nullifies  all  further 
political  ambition  of  the  loser  and  ends  his 
political  career.  The  term  obviously  origi- 
nated from  the  fact  that  Napoleon's  political 
ambitions  were  ended  at  Waterloo. 

0.  C.  H. 

WATERWAYS,  ARTIFICIAL.  See  Canals 
and  Other  Artificl\l  Waterways. 

WATERWAYS,  NATURAL,  REGULATION 
OF.  Legislative  and  Executive  Methods. — The 
national    Government   has   jurisdiction,   as   re- 


gards  navigation,  over  all  the  waterways  in 
the  United  States  that  may  be  used  in  inter- 
state commerce  (see  RivEits,  Jurisdiction  and 
Navigation  of).  The  River  and  Harbor  Ap- 
propriations Act  dates  from  1870.  From  that 
time  until  1910  the  act  was  usually  passed 
upon  alternate  years,  the  only  appropriations 
for  river  and  harbor  work  during  interveninjr 
years  being  those  included  in  the  Sundry  Civil 
Bill  to  pay  for  work  previouslj'  authorized  by 
a  river  and  harbor  act.  In  1910,  the  policy 
of  passing  an  annual  river  and  harbor  act  was 
adopted. 

Each  River  and  Harbor  Act  calls  upon  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  survey  and  report  upon 
projects  for  improving  inland  waterways. 
These  surveys  are  made  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army.  The  engi- 
neer officer  in  charge  of  a  particular  survey 
makes  a  report  to  the  chief  of  Engineers  who 
submits  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
for  Rivers  and  Harbors,  created  by  the  law 
of  June  13,  1902.  The  opinions  of  this  board 
together  with  the  views  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
ncers  are  submitted  by  him  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  who  transmits  the  report  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Tlie  House  committee  on 
rivers  and  harbors  prepares  a  bill  making  ap- 
propriations for  such  new  works  as  in  its 
judgment  are  meritorious  and  commercially 
justifiable,  a'nd  for  the  continuance  of  such 
improvements  as  have  previously'  been  author- 
ized. 

The  execution  of  works  authorized  by  Con- 
gress is  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  War, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Engineer  Corps. 
Usually  the  United  States  has  its  work  done 
by  contract. 

Technical  Methods. — \^lien  the  current  of  a 
river  is  not  strong  and  when  the  depth  of 
channel  at  low  water  is,  or  can  be  made,  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  navigation,  the 
river  is  regulated  by  dredging  of  the  channel, 
by  revetment  of  the  banks  when  needed,  and 
by  the  construction  of  cut-offs  at  sharp  bends 
in  the  stream.  Open  river  navigation  is  pro- 
vided for.  When  the  river  has  a  relatively 
steep  gradient,  slack  water  navigation  is  se- 
scured  by  construction  of  dams  and  locks  at 
various  points.  There  are  two  general  types 
of  dams  employed  for  increasing  the  depth  of 
rivers — fixed  and  movable  dams.  The  movable 
dam  favored  in  the  United  States  is  con- 
structed in  small  sections  that  may  be  lowered 
to  the  bottom  of  the  stream  during  the  periods 
of  high  water  and  may  be  raised  into  position 
during  the  lower  stages  of  water.  Vessels  then 
use  the  locks  to  pass  the  dam. 

Atlantic  Waterways. — The  inland  waterways 
of  the  L'nited  States  include  the  Great  Lakes 
and  four  groups  of  rivers — the  Atlantic,  Gulf, 
and  Pacific  groups,  and  the  Mississippi  sys- 
tem. All  the  important  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Atlantic — the  Hudson.  Delaware,  Potomac, 
James,    Savannah,    St.    John,    and    numerous 
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sliorter  ones — have  boon  iinjirovod  in  tlu'ir 
tidal  portions,  so  as  to  establish  ship  channi'ls 
from  the  sea  to  important  seaports.  Few  of 
tlie  rivers  tributary  to  the  Athmtic  are  now 
much  navigated  above  their  tidal  sections;  al- 
tliouL'li  many  of  tliem  are  used  to  some  extent. 

Gulf  Waterways. — Of  the  rivers  tributary 
to  the  Gulf,  the  most  important  are  those  that 
discharge  their  waters  into  ^lobile  Bay.  The 
Alabama  River  has  been  made  navigable  as 
far  as  Montgomery,  for  vessels  drawing  three 
and  one  half  feet  of  water.  The  Tombigbee 
River  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  three  feet 
draft  from  Columbus,  Miss.,  to  the  Bay,  a  dis- 
tance of  341  miles.  Its  tributary,  the  War- 
rior (called  the  Black  Warrior  in  its  up')er 
reaches)  reaches  the  Alabama  coal  fields.  The 
Warrior  and  Tombigbee  Rivers  are  being  canal- 
ized and  slack-watered  by  the  construction  of 
locks  and  dams  that  will,  in  the  near  future, 
establish  a  permanent  six-foot  waterway  from 
the  Birmingham  district  to  Mobile.  The  rivers 
of  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas,  other  than 
the  Mississippi  River — which  will  be  spoken 
of  separately — are  of  minor  importance  above 
their  tidal  sections. 

Pacific  Waterways. — There  are  two  impor- 
tant river  systems  discharging  their  waters 
into  the  Pacific,  the  Columbia  system,  and  the 
California  rivers.  In  the  California  valley,  the 
San  Joaquin  River  flows  northward  into  San 
Francisco  Bay,  and  the  Sacramento  drains 
the  northern  half  of  the  great  valley.  The  San 
Joaquin  River  has  been  deepened  to  nine  feet 
as  far  as  Stockton,  forty-five  miles  from  its 
mouth.  The  Sacramento  River  has  been  given 
a  seven  foot  low-water  channel  to  the  city 
of  Sacramento,  sixty-one  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

The  principal  river  of  the  Pacific  Coast  is 
the  Columbia  which  has  two  important  af- 
fluents— the  Willamette  and  the  Snake  rivers. 
From  Portland,  on  the  Willamette  twelve 
miles  from  the  Columbia  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  from  the  sea,  the  original  channel 
of  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  depth  has  been  deep- 
ened to  twenty-five  feet.  At  the  Cascades  of 
the  Columbia,  a  canal  has  been  built  and  at 
The  Dalles,  a  canal  8i  miles  in  length  is 
being  constructed.  From  Celilo  Falls  above 
The  Dalles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Snake  River, 
a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty -four 
miles,  the  river  has  been  improved.  The  Snake 
River  for  two  hundred  and  sixteen  miles  has 
been  made  navigable  and  works  now  in  pro- 
gress will  give  the  river  a  low-water  depth  of 
five  feet. 

Mississippi  System. — The  Mississippi  River 
and  its  tributaries  furnish  nearly  14.000  miles 
of  river  navigation;  2,500  miles  of  this  distance 
now  provide  channels  six  feet  or  more  in  depth 
during  low  stages  of  water.  At  and  above 
The  Passes,  for  320  miles,  the  river  is  30  or 
more  feet  deep.     For  the  remaining  790  miles 


channel  depth  of  nine  feet.  The  river  during 
most  of  the  jear  now  has  a  depth  of  eight 
feet  througliout  the  182  miles  from  Cairo 
to  St.  Louis.  Above  St.  Louis,  during  some 
portion  of  each  year  it  is  less  than  six  feet. 
The  United  States  Government  is  now  improv- 
ing the  river  with  a  view  to  establishing  an 
all-tlie-year-round  channel  with  a  minimum 
depth  of  six  feet  from  St.  Paul  to  St.  Louis, 
of  eight  feet  from  St.  Louis  to  Cairo,  and  of 
nine  feet  below  that  point  (see  Lakes-to- 
GuLF- Waterway;  Mississippi  and  Missouri 
River  Commissions). 

The  engineering  problems  connected  with  the 
control  of  the  Mississippi  River  are  exception- 
ally difficult.  In  many  portions,  depth  of 
channel  can  be  secured  only  by  narrowing  the 
river;  in  many  sections  the  banks  must  be 
protected  by  revetment,  from  erosions  while 
in  the  lower  portions  of  the  river  expensive 
levees  must  be  constructed  and  maintained. 
Fortunately  the  revetment  and  levee  works 
have  been  so  successful  during  recent  years  as 
to  aff'ord  much  encouragement.  The  river  is 
subject  to  great  variations  in  volume.  With 
a  view  to  reducing  floods,  at  least  slightly, 
and  increasing  the  flow  of  water  during  the 
dry  season,  five  dams  have  been  constructed 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  river  in  northern 
Minnesota,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  volume 
of  water  thus  far  impounded  has  had  little 
or  no  efl'ect  in  the  regulation  of  floods  or 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  navigable  channel. 

An  eff'ort  is  now  being  made  to  regulate  the 
Missouri  eff"ectively  for  navigation  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis.  The  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1911  appropriated  $600,000  to  begin  work 
"with  a  view  to  securing  a  permanent  six- 
foot  channel  between  Kansas  City  and  the 
mouth  of  the  river." 

Ohio  System.— The  United  States  is  now  at 
work  upon  a  project  that  will  give  the  Ohio 
a  minimum  channel  from  Pittsburg  to  Cairo 
of  nine  feet  in  lowest  stages  of  water.  Fifty- 
four  dams  and  locks  are  being  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  $63,000,000  (see  Canals  and  Other 
Artificial  Waterways).  The  Monongahela 
River  by  means  of  dams  and  locks  has  been 
converted  into  a  slack  water  channel  as  far 
as  Fairmount,  West  Virginia,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  miles  from  Pittsburg.  The  Alle- 
glieny  River  has  been  made  a  slack  water 
stream  of  eight  feet  depth  for  twenty-five 
miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Great  Kanawha  has  been  converted  into 
a  slack  water  stream  six  feet  deep  for  ninety 
miles.  The  Little  Kanawha  has  been  similarly 
treated  for  forty-eight  miles;  the  Muskingum 
River  for  ninety-one  miles.  The  Cumberland 
River,  during  eight  months  of  the  year  has 
a  navigable  channel  three  feet  deep  as  far 
as  Nashville;  light  draft  vessels  ascend  as  far 
as  Burnside,  Ky.  The  Tennessee  River  has  a 
channel  five  feet  in  depth  from  Chattanooga  to 


to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  there  is  a  minimum  I  Riverton,  Alabama,  and  of  six  feet  from  River 
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ton  to  its  mouth.  Serious  obstructions  to  the 
river  at  shoal  places  in  northern  Alabama  have 
been   overcome   by   lateral   canals. 

Great  Lakes. — The  navigation  of  the  Great 
Lakes  has  been  improved  by  constructing  and 
deepening  harbors,  by  constructing  a  canal 
with  locks  on  each  side  of  the  St.  Mary's 
River,  and  by  deepening  the  channel  througli 
tlie  St.  Clair  flats  and  the  Detroit  River  (see 
Lakes,  Jurisdictiox  and  Navigation  of). 

Difficulties. — The  effectiveness  of  waterway 
iiiiprovenients  in  the  United  States  has  suffered 
l>ecause  of  the  absence  of  a  general  system  or 
plan  in  their  development  of  our  waterways. 
The  number  of  works  undertaken  is  too  large 
to  permit  of  tlie  .si)ei'dy  completion  of  the  pro- 
jects of  greatest  importance.  Thus  far  there 
has  been  but  little  co<)p('ration  between  tlie 
Federal  Government  and  tlie  states  in  carry- 
ing out  a  program  of  waterway  development. 
There  should  be  a  distribution  of  the  burdens 
among  the  nation,  the  states,  the  cities  and 
the  beneficiary  private  organizations.  If  this 
can  be  brought  about,  the  work  may  be  car- 
ried on  much  more  rapidly. 

See  Canals  and  Other  Artificial  Wate:r- 
WAYS;  Discrimination  in  Railroad  Rates; 
Elkins  Act;  Erie  Canal;  Interstate  Com- 
merce CoirMissioN;  Monopolies;  New  York; 

Pl'UI.IC  SERnCJ:  CoRI'ORATIONS  ;  TR.VNSP0RTA- 
TION,     PvEGl'LATION     OF. 

References:  U.  S.  Chief  of  Engineers,  Annual 
I\f ports;  V.  S.  Commissioner  of  Corporations, 
licport  on  General  Conditions  of  Transpor- 
tation by  Waters,  Transportation  by  Water  in 
the  V.  S.  (lOOS),  Pt.  II:  E.  R.  Johnson, 
Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation 
(inOG),  Inland  Waterirnys,  Their  Relation  to 
Transportation    (1893). 

Emory  R.  JonNSON. 
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WATSON,  THOMAS 
E  Watson  (  l.s.Ki 
lumbia  (now  McDuffie) 
her  5,  IS.^fi.  In  1875 
the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  ficorgia 
house  of  repn'sentatives  in  1882-83,  and  in 
18H8  a  Deniocratie  [iresidcntial  elector  at 
large,  lie  shftrtly  joined  the  I'opulist  i)arty. 
and  in  the  Fifty-second  Congress,  1891-93. 
wan  a  member  of  the  House.  He  failed  of 
rei'leetion  in  1892,  and  again  in  1894,  though 
claiming  in  each  eaae  to  have  lieen  rejected 
because  of  a  fraudulent  count.  From  1891  to 
18!l4  hi-  edited  tlie  People's  Party  Paper,  pnb- 
Ji.Hhed  weekly  at  Atlanta.  In  1890  the  I>(.pu- 
iist  national  convention  at  St.  Ixiuis  nominated 
him  for  Vice-Fresident.  In  1904,  when  an 
effort  was  ma<le  to  revive  the  Populist  move- 
UH-nt,  he  was  nominated  by  the  People's  piirty 
for  Fn-sirlent,  and  re<'eived  114.7">3  votes.  In 
19n.'>  he  established  in  New  York  City  Tom 
Watson's  Magazine,  and  later  publishi-d  Wnf- 
non's  Jrffrrsonian  Magazine  and  the  WirlJy 
■feffrrsonian.     He  has  written  a  Ijife  of  Thomas 


Jefferson  (1900)  and  Life  and  Times  of 
Thom^is  Jefferson  (1903).  See  Populist 
Party.  W.  ]\L\cD. 

WEALTH,  NATIONAL.  Income  Tax  Meth- 
od.— Tliree  methods  of  statistically  measuring 
the  wealth  of  a  country  have  been  experi- 
mented with.  The  first  is  that  of  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Giffen  who  estimated  the  income 
and  wealth  of  Great  Britain  on  the  basis  of 
the  income  tax  returns  for  each  kind  of  prop- 
erty, which  he  capitalized  at  a  given  rate. 
Land  was  taken  as  worth  twenty -six  times  its 
annual  value,  houses  fifteen  times,  quarries, 
mines,  etc..  four  times,  gas  works,  twenty-five 
times,  railroads,  twenty-eiglit  times,  etc.  The 
capitalized  value  in  Great  Britain  in  1885,  of 
the  incomes  then  returned,  was  fixed  at  £7,619,- 
7.")1,000,  to  which  was  added  certain  other  sums 
which  escaped  taxation,  making  the  total  in- 
come bearing  capital  £8,-577,430,000.  Property 
not  bearing  income,  such  as  furniture,  art 
works,  etc.,  and  government  and  local  property, 
were  added  to  bring  the  total  to  £10,037,- 
640,000.  Many  elements  of  uncertainty  whicli 
enter  into  the  calculation  Giffen  admitted  and 
explained. 

Inheritance  Tax  Method. — The  second  metliod 
was  used  by  M.  de  Foville  who  estimated  the 
wealth  of  France  on  the  basis  of  the  inherit- 
ance taxes  (article  "Richesse"  in  Dicti^mnaire 
des  Finances),  calculating  that  the  mean  inter- 
val between  generations  is  about  thirty-six 
years.  This  would  mean  that  one  thirty-sixth 
of  the  total  wealth  of  France  passes  by  suc- 
cession or  donation  each  year;  and  on  this 
basis  225.000,000,000  francs  was  figured  as  the 
total  private  wealth  of  France.  This  basis 
obviously  omits  many  items  which  go  to  make 
up  the  wealtli  of  tlio  country. 

General  Taxation  Method. — In  the  absence 
of  uniform  income  or  inheritance  taxes,  ncitlier 
of  these  methods  of  estimating  the  national 
wealth  is  applicable  to  the  United  States.  The 
finst  official  attempt  to  estimate  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  was  made  in  connection 
with  the  census  of  1850.  The  estimate  has 
since  been  continued  with  each  census,  and 
again  in  1904.  The  results  of  these  estimates 
mav  roughlv  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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In  othi'r  words,  while  the  population  of  the 
United  Stjites  increased  a  little  nior<>  than 
tlireef(dd  in  the  fifty  years  from  1850  to 
inOO.  the  wealth  is  shown  to  have  increased 
Momefhing  over  tlMrteenfr)ld :  while  the  in- 
crease on  the  per  capita  basis  wa.s  fourfold. 
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Tlie  actual  wealth  of  the  country,  meaning 
the  tangible  value  of  its  assets  and  immedi- 
ately available  resources,  has  increased  in  the 
half  century  to  a  much  greater  exttnit  than 
these  tigures  indicate. 

The  elements  entering  into  the  calculations 
of  the  earlier  censuses  are  not  definitely  known, 
althougli  they  are  supposed  to  be  about  the 
same  as  those  used  in  the  later  censuses,  as 
indicated  in  tlie  following  tables  from  reports 
of  the  Census  Office: 


sented  in  any  of  the  items  cited  as  a  lien 
upon  tlicm.  The  capital  stock  of  the  banks 
and  trust  companies  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  accuinuhited  surplus  may  be  cited  as  an 
illustration.  This  capital  was  $1,957,138,888 
in  1910,  with  a  surplus  of  $1,980,822,386 
(Comptroller's  Bcport,  J 9 10).  There  were  de- 
posits of  $15,859,583,644,  of  wliich  sum 
$4,070,480,246  were  deposits  in  savings  banks. 
More  or  less  of  these  great  sums  represent 
amounts  duplicated  in  the  above  analysis,  but 


Form  ol"  Wealtli 


Total  — 

Ucal  property  taxed   

Koal   property   exempt   

Live  stock  

Farm   implements  and  maehinory   

Gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion  

Manufacturing  machiniTy,  tools,  etc.  

Uailroads  and  their  equipments 

Street  railways,  etc.   (A)   

All  other   (B)   

(A)   Street   railways,   etc.   

Street  railways  

Telegraph  systems 

Telephone  systems   . 

Pullman  and  private  cars  

Shipping  and  canals  ^. 

Privately   owned   waterworlis  

Privately  owned  electric  light  and  power  stations 

(B^    All  other  

.Agricultural  product:;  

Manufacturing  products  

Imported   merchandise  

Mining  products  

Clothing  and  personal  ornaments  

Furaituie,   carriages,   etc.    


1900 

19U4 

$88,517,306,775 

$107,104,211,917 

46.324,8.39.234 

55.510.247,564 

6,212.788.930 

6,831,244,570 

3,306.473,278 

4,073,791,736 

749.77.').9T0 

844.989,863 

1.677..379.825 

1.998,603,303 

2,541,046.639 

3.297.7.54.180 

9.035.732.000 

11,244,7.52.000 

3,495,228,359 

4.S40.546.909 

15,174,042,540 

18,462,281,792 

3,495,228,359 

4,S40..546.909 

1,576,197.160 

2,219.906.000 

211.650.000 

227.400.000 

400.324.000 

585.840,000 

98.836.600 

123,000,000 

537.849.478 

846,489.804 

267. 7.52. 46S 

275.000,000 

402,618,653 

562,851,105 

15.174.042,540 

18.462,281.792 

1.455,069.323 

1.899.379.652 

6.0S7.151.108 

7.409,291.668 

424.970.592 

495.543.685 

326.851.517 

408.0fi6,7S7 

2,000.000,000 

2,500,000,000 

4,880,000,000 

5,750,000.000 

Michael  Mulhall.  in  his  Industry  and  Wealth 
of  Xations,  estimating  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States,  and  including  practically  the  same 
items,  places  the  total  value  of  property  at 
$79,567,275,000  in  1900,  a  per  capita  wealtli 
of  $1,125.  For  the  same  year  Mulhall's  esti- 
mates place  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  at 
$57,453,899,000— per  capita,  $1,455;  France,, 
$47,156.385,000— per  capita,  $1,228;  and  Ger- 
many, $39,185,058.000 — per  capita,  $751.  He 
suggests  that  the  only  satisfactory  method  of 
arriving  at  the  actual  and  comparative  wealth 
of  the  principal  nations  would  be  by  a  co<Vper- 
ative  or  collective  undertaking,  to  which  four 
or  five  of  the  nations  should  appoint  commis- 
sioners, who  would  agree  upon  a  uniform 
basis  of  valuation.  Mulhall's  figures  do  not 
agree  with  thos^  commonly  accepted,  which 
give  to  France  the  highest  per  capita  wealth 
of  any  nation. 

Defects  of  the  Calculations. — Neither  of 
the  three  methods  above  outlined  can  be  re- 
garded as  satisfactory  or  conclusive.  They  are 
all  based  upon  the  physical  and  tangible  evi- 
dences of  wealth,  and  do  not  include  all  of 
these.  From  the  wealth  of  the  United  States. 
as  above  indicated,  are  omitted  such  tangible 
items  as  forest  products,  the  fisheries,  and  the 
accumulations  of  personal  property  not  rcpre- 


by  no  means  all  of  them.  The  profits  on  im- 
ported merchandise  are  not  represented; 
neither  are  the  profits  on  the  manufactured 
goods  and  agricultural  products  sold — the 
values  given  being  those  at  the  factory  and  on 
the  farm.  Indeed,  all  the  earnings  of  industrial 
enterprises  are  omitted,  including  railroads, 
tlie  latter  representing  dividends  of  $275,289,- 
000  in  1910.  There  is  no  estimate  of  the  value 
of  accumulated  stocks  of  goods  and  products. 
So  also  with  individual  earnings,  which  repre- 
sent an  enormous  sum,  some  of  it  elsewhere 
included  and  much  of  it  consumed  as  it  is 
earned,  but  not  all  of  it  by  any  means.  No 
estimate  of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  can  ap- 
proach completeness  which  fails  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  earning  capacity  of  the  people. 
Indeed  the  individual  energy  of  the  people,  as 
represented  in  wages,  salaries  and  profits,  is 
the  source  of  all  wealth,  outside  of  natural 
resources.  There  are  also  potential  values 
existing  in  forests,  mines,  quarries  and  water 
powers,  difficult  to  estimate,  but  none  the  less 
real,  and  constituting  a  large  part  of  the  tangi- 
ble wealth  of  the  country  and  in  many  in- 
stances held  as  such  with  a  view  to  future 
development.  It  is  diflficult  to  understand  why 
the  shipping  and  canals  of  the  country  .should 
be    included    in    such    an    estimate,    while    the 
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value  of  the  docks  and  wharves  is  omitted. 
Improvements  on  rivers  and  harbors,  represent- 
ing the  expenditures  of  large  sums  of  money, 
add  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  none 
the  less  so  because  they  are  as  a  rule  con- 
ducted and  paid  for  by  the  Government.  But 
government  property,  which  appears  to  be 
wholly  omitted  from  the  estimate,  except  in 
the  case  of  coin,  and  bullion,  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  nation's  wealth  as  though  it  was 
privately  owned.  It  is  not  income-earning 
property  as  a  rule;  but  the  same  is  true  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  privately  owned  prop- 
erty. Other  omitted  items  are  the  value  of 
patents,  of  copyrights,  of  public  franchises, 
and  the  good  will  of  business — representing  an 
enormous  total,  but  beyond  the  power  of  the 
statistician  satisfactorily  to  estimate.  Tliere 
are  held  in  this  country  foreign  government 
bonds  and  stocks  of  foreign  corporations,  ag- 
gregating great  sums.  A  lack  of  proper  classi- 
fication in  the  reports  renders  it  impossible 
to  discover  whether  other  forms  of  wealth, 
which  suggest  themselves,  such  as  the  endow- 
ment of  colleges  and  universities,  are  included 
or  omitted.  One  great  source  of  wealth,  which, 
since  it  earns  wealth,  must  be  defined  as 
wealth,  is  credit,  upon  which  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  business  of  the  country  is  car- 
ried on.  Finally,  there  remains  what  is  com- 
monly described  as  the  unearned  increment  of 
real  property,  which  largely  escapes  taxation, 
and  which  is  not  included  in  the  value  of 
real  property,  as  stated  in  the  above  table. 
The  value  of  real  property,  as  given  is  based 
upon  the  assessed  values  prevailing  in  difTerent 
sections,  corrected  and  increased  as  the  result 
of  special  inquiries.  These  corrected  values 
are  far  below  the  potential  and  actual  values 
which  exist  in  most  of  the  larger  municipalities 
of  the  country,  and  which  are  increasing  in  a 
much  faster  ratio  than  that  indicated  in  the 
census  reports  for  1900  and  1004.  The  con- 
clusion is  inevitable  that  the  wealth  of  tlie 
United  States,  actual  and  potential,  has  been 
very  greatly  understated  in  tlie  census  reports. 
See  AssE.ssMENT  of  Taxes;  Banking 
■MKTirons;  Bankrittcy  and  Commkrciai, 
Faih  ki:h;      Conservation;      Deht,      riiu.ic, 

PrIXCIPLE.S    OF;     LABOR    AND     WaOES  ;     MONEY, 
TlIEOUY     OF;      Pflil.K'     PrOPEUTY;      REPtniATION 

OF    Public    Debts;    Statistics;    Statistics, 
Officiai.    Collection    of;    Taxation,    Prin- 

flPI  KS    OK. 

References:  R.  CifTen,  Clrowth  of  Capital 
(18!)7)  ;  M.  O.  IShilhall,  Indufitrics  and  Wealth 
of  \ationn  (ISOO)  ;  V.  S.  Census  Bureau,  Re- 
port of  Truth  Crnmis  on  Valuation,  Taxation, 
and  J'uhliv  IndihtrdnrnH  (1884),  Report  of 
Elrrrnth  f'msufi  nn  Wealth,  l>rht.  and  Ta.ration 
(1802-1 81(5).  Report  of  Twelfth  CenfUin  On 
Wraith,  Deht,  and  Taxatirm  (1007);  Am. 
\rar  /fooA-,  JUIt,  20-32,  271,  327,  il>id,  ]9I2, 
311-303. 

S.  N.  1).  N'oRiii. 


WEATHER  BUREAU.  The  Weather  Bureau, 
one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  {see  Agrictiltube,  Department 
of),  is  under  the  direction  of  a  Bureau  Chief. 
The  main  work  of  the  Bureau  falls  into  two 
divisions:  the  prosecution  of  scientific  research 
into  the  problems  of  weather  and  weather- 
forecasting;  and  the  Weather  Signal  Service. 
The  Weather  Bureau  also  conducts  special  cli- 
matological  and  meteorological  investigations 
into  such  matters  as  the  flow  of  water  in 
streams,  irrigation  (see)  and  reclamation 
{see)  projects,  and  problems  of  forest  and 
plant  growth.  The  scientific  research  of  recent 
years  has  dealt  with  the  exploration  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  by  means  of  kites  and 
balloons,  with  the  study  of  atmospheric  elec- 
tricity and  magnetism,  solar  radiation  and 
evaporation,  and  the  preparation  and  publica- 
tion of  pilot  and  meteorological  charts  of  the 
oceans  and  great  lakes.  The  Weatlier  Signal 
service  attempts  to  forecast  changes  in  the 
weather,  and  especially  t-o  forecast  the  ap- 
proach of  hurricanes,  and  to  give  due  notice 
to  mariners  and  other  interested  members  of 
the  public.  Daily  forecasts  are  prepared  and 
published  both  independently  by  the  Bureau 
in  the  form  of  station  weatlier  maps,  and  by 
the  newspapers  in  the  form  of  "commercial 
weather  maps."  Since  !March,  1910,  regular 
weekly  forecasts  liave  also  been  published, 
which  have  proved  valuable,  particularly  in 
connection  with  the  breaking-up  of  continued 
drought  or  the  approach  of  cold  waves  or 
heavy  snows.  Special  storm  signals  are  dis- 
played to  warn  mariners  of  impending  storms 
along  the  coast  and  at  sea,  and  special  flood- 
warnings  are  sent  out  to  persons  liable  to 
damage  by  impending  river  floods.  The  basis 
of  the  work  of  weather-forecasting  consists  of 
over  fifty  oflicial  weather  stations  scattered 
over  the  I'nited  States  at  which  regular  obser- 
vations are  taken  and  telegraphed  to  the  head 
office  of  the  Bureau  at  Washington. 

The  publications  of  the  Weather  Bureau 
comprise  tlie  daily  weather  maps  issued  at 
Washington,  and  at  stations  throughout  the 
country;  the  National  Weather  Bulletin,  issued 
inontlily  from  October  to  Marcli,  and  weekly 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  at  Wash- 
ington; the  f^noir  and  lec  Bulletin,  issued 
weeklj'  during  the  winter;  tlie  montiily 
Weather  Review,  the  quarterly  Bulletin  of  the 
Marine  Wrnthi^r  OliNrrralnri^:  the  Annual  Re- 
ports,  and  occasional  bulletins  dealing  with 
miscellaneous  topics. 

See  Agricui.ti're,  Relations  of  Govern- 
ment to;    NaVIOATION,   KKCilLATION  OF. 

References:  Department  of  Agriculture,  ^dn- 
vu/il  Rrp,,rts\  Cliiff  of  tlie  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau,  Annual  Reports.  A.  N.  II. 

WEBSTER,  DANIEL.  Daniel  Webster 
(  17S2-1S.")2)  was  liorn  at  Salisbury.  X.  H., 
January  18,  1782.     In  1805  he  was  admitted 
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to  the  bar  at  Boston,  but  in  1807  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  From  1813  to  1817  he  was 
a  niembor  of  Con|iross,  opposing  the  War  of 
1812.  Returning  to  Boston,  he  sat  in  the 
;Massachusetts  constitutional  convention  of 
1820,  and  from  1823  to  1827  represented  the 
Boston  district  in  Congress.  He  opposed  tiie 
tariff  of  1824,  and  supported  Crawford  for 
the  presidency.  In  1827  lie  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  retaining  liis  seat  until  1841.  Follow- 
ing a  change  of  public  opinion  in  New  Eng- 
land, he  supported  the  tariff  of  1828.  II is 
arguments  in  the  Dartmouth  College  case  (see), 
1818-19,  and  in  numerous  other  leading  cases 
in  wliich  he  appeared,  and  his  Bunker  Hill 
address  of  1825,  together  with  his  reply  to 
Hayne,  in  1830,  stamped  him  as  the  greatest 
American  orator  and  constitutional  lawyer  of 
liis  time.  He  was  a  Whig  aspirant  for 
the  presidency  in  1836,  but  received  onl\^ 
tlie  electoral  vote  of  ^Massachusetts ;  and 
lie  failed  of  renomination  in  1840.  From 
1841  to  1843  he  was  Secretary  of  State, 
and  concluded  the  Ashburton  treaty  of  1842 
with  Great  Britain,  thus  settling  the  Maine 
boundary  controversy.  From  1845  to  1850 
he  was  again  in  the  Senate,  before  which,  on 
March  7,  he  made  his  memorable  speech  on 
behalf  of  the  compromise  measures.  In  the 
same  year  he  again  became  Secretary  of  State, 
and  died  in  office,  October  24,  1852,  at  Marsh- 
field,  Massachusetts.  See  Compromise  of 
1820:  Great  Britain.  Diplomatic  Relations 
With;  Whig  Party.  References:  G.  T.  Cur- 
tis, Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (1870);  J.  W. 
Mclntyre,  Ed.,  Writings  and  Speeches  of  Dan- 
iel Webster  (1903)  ;  P.  Harvey,  Reminiscences 
and  Anecdotes  of  Daniel  Webster  (1877)  ; 
H.  C.  Lodge,  Daniel  Webster  (rev.  ed.,  1898)  ; 
J.  B.  McMaster,  Daniel  Webster  (1902). 

W.  MacD. 

WEED,  THURLOW.  Thurlow  Weed  (1797- 
1882)  was  born  at  Cairo,  N.  Y.,  November  15, 
1797.  He  served  as  a  private  in  the  War  of 
1812.  In  1817  he  became  assistant  editor  of 
the  Albany  Register.  After  further  newspaper 
experience  he  entered  the  office  of  the  Rochester 
Telegraph,  which  supported  DeWitt  Clinton 
and  John  Quiney  Adams,  and  in  1825  bought 
the  paper.  The  next  year  he  established  the 
Anti-^lason  Enquire^-,  and  presently  became  a 
leader  of  the  Anti-Masonic  movement  (see). 
In  1830  he  founded  the  Albany  Evening  Jour- 
nal, of  which  he  retained  the  editorship  and 
control  until  1865.  Opposing  both  Jackson 
and  the  nullification  Democrats,  he  contri- 
buted powerfully  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Whig  party,  and  was  for  many  years  one  of 
its  most  influential  leaders.  He  was  a  master 
in  party  argument.  With  the  help  of 
Seward  and  Greeley,  he  broke  the  power  of 
the  Albany  Regency  (see),  but  severed  his 
relations  with  Greeley  on  a  question  of  office. 
He  aided  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republi- 
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can  party,  and  in  1860  urged  the  candidacy  of 
Seward;  but  he  supported  Lincoln  after  the 
hitter's  nomination,  and  again  in  18G4.  In 
ISOl  he  was  scut  to  Europe  as  an  unofficial 
agent  in  the  interest  of  the  Union  cause.  He 
died  in  New  York  City,  November  22,  1882. 
See  Boss  and  Ik)ss  Rule;  New  York;  Rei»u«- 
LICAN  Party.  References:  Thurlow  Weed,  Au- 
tobiography (1883)  ;  T.  W.  Barnes,  Memoir  of 
Thurlow  Weed  (1884);  A.  S.  Alexander,  Pol. 
Hist,  of  the  State  of  New  York   (1906). 

W.  MacD. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES,  STANDARDS 
OF.  The  people  gave  Congress  power  to  "fix 
the  standard  of  weights  and  measures"  and 
"to  make  all  laws  whicli  shall  l)e  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers"  (Const.  Art.  I.  Sec.  viii,  HH  5, 
18),  thus  making  plenary  the  federal  control  of 
weights  and  measures.  Congress  has  never 
fixed  the  national  standards  by  law  in  a  man- 
ner satisfactory  to  metrologists  (compare  the 
model  laws  of  Denmark  or  Switzerland)  but 
has  taken  several  steps  in  that  direction. 

(1)  A  statute  of  Mar.  2,  1799,  required  the 
surveyor  of  each  port  to  standardize  his  mea- 
sures to  comply  with  the  customs  clause  "all 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States"  (Art.  I,  Sec. 
viii,  \\  1). 

(2)  A  statute  of  May  19,  1828,  adopted  the 
troy  pound  brought  from  London  by  Gallatin 
as  the  standard  for  coinage  (now  superseded 
by  an  act  of  I\Iar.  4,  1911,  by  the  troy  pound 
of  the  Bureau  of  Standards). 

(3)  A  statute  of  June  14,  1836,  ordered  that 
all  states  and  custom  houses  be  supplied  with 
sets  of  standards  made  and  adjusted  by  the 
Office  of  Standard  Weights  and  Measures  of 
the  Treasury  Department. 

(4)  A  statute  of  July  28,  1866,  legalized  the 
metric  system  for  all  purposes;  and  under 
resolution  of  July  27,  1866,  all  the  states  were 
provided  with  standards  of  the  international 
metric  system  (like  provision  was  later  made 
Mar.  3,  1881,  for  the  so-called  "land  grant  col- 
leges" ) . 

(5)  A  statute  of  March  3,  1901,  established 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for  the  con- 
struction, custody,  and  verification  of  standards 
and  for  investigations  involving  precise  mea- 
surements. 

As  Congress  had  not  adopted  a  single  "uni- 
versal standard  to  which  the  wise  and  the 
honest  can  repair"  a  chaos  of  weights  and 
measures  resulted  from  the  assimilation  with- 
in our  domain  of  local  standards —  the  Spanish 
vara,  French  toise,  English  yard,  and  inter- 
national meter.  Many  laws,  state  and  nation- 
al, fixed  units  and  standards  for  local  or 
special  uses  and  diversity  arose,  especially  as 
to  capacity  measures.  Even  the  common 
weights  and  measures  of  colonial  times,  sup- 
posedly British,  showed  confusing  differences. 
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In  1824,  the  English  Standards — deposited 
in  the  Houses  of  Parliament — were  destroyed 
by  fire.  An  approximate  restoration  has  been 
effected.  England,  however,  abandoned  the 
old  bushel  and  the  troy  pound,  and  adopted  a 
larger  gallon  so  that  all  American  capacity 
measures  now  differ  from  those  of  England 
and  Canada.  The  act  of  18G6  gave  rise  also  to 
a  value  for  the  American  yard  slightly  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  England  and  changes  were 
detected  in  the  old  bronze  standard  of  the 
American  yard.  Hence  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment decided  (April  5,  1893)  to  derive  the 
yard  and  pound — and  necessarily  all  other 
units — from  the  newly  received  international 
meter  and  kilogram — the  world's  most  perfect 
standards  of  length  and  mass.  Hence  these 
are  now  the  fundamental  standards  of  measure- 
ment for  the  United  States. 

The  standard  weights  and  measures  of  the 
United  States  are  those  of  the  metric  system 
and  the  pound,  yard,  gallon,  bushel  and  their 
derivatives.  The  exact  values  of  the  older 
units  were  left  by  Congress  to  be  fixed  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  legal  length  of  the 
American  yard  is  exactly  .3600/3937  interna- 
tional meter,  and  the  inch,  100/3937  meter. 
The  American  standard  gallon  is  231  cubic 
inches  thus  derived,  and  the  standard  bushel  is 
2150.42  cubic  inches.  The  avoirdupois  pound 
is  .4.53.59243  kilogram  and  the  troy  pound 
5760/7000  of  this  value.  The  tables  based  on 
these  units  are  given  in  textbooks  and  in 
their  complexity  sharply  contrast  with  the 
simple  decimal  units  of  the  metric  system. 

From  the  units  having  exact  values  fixed 
by  the  national  Government  are  derived  many 
groups  of  units  accepted  only  by  local  us- 
age. Many  of  these  are  ambiguous  and  ob- 
scure, others  vary  with  the  industry  or  local- 
ity. Of  still  less  sanction  are  the  colloquial 
units  having  only  the  homely  uses  of  the  rule 
of  thiinib  such  as  the  "hands  high."  While  the 
Government  tolerates  any  useful  measures  in 
industry  and  trade  if  not  conducive  to  fraud 
or  confusion,  usage  tends  to  become  restricted 
to  a  few  legally  defined  units  based  upon  in- 
ternational  standards. 

Tlie  fundariicntal  standards  of  the  United 
States   are   deposited    in   the   National    Bureau 


of  Standards,  They  are  made  available  to 
the  public  through  the  standards  supplied  to 
tlie  states  by  the  Federal  Government.  For 
more  precise  uses,  the  Bureau  of  Standards 
also  directly  calibrates  manufacturers'  stand- 
ards of  all  kinds,  thus  ensuring  accuracy  of 
products  at  the  outset  in  the  factory  and  the 
laboratory.  Commercial  and  trade  standards 
are  regulated  through  state,  county,  and  city 
laws  and  ordinances,  enforced  more  or  less  ef- 
ficiently by  local  officials. 

In  all  phases  of  the  subject  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  cooperates  to  maintain 
the  highest  efficiency  whether  in  local  inspec- 
tion of  trade  measures  or  the  most  refined 
measurements   known  to  science. 

See  Business,  Govkknment  Restriction' 
OF;  Coinage  and  Specie  Currency  in  the 
United  States.  Henry  D.  Hubbakd. 

WELFARE  SYSTEMS.  Welfare  systems 
comprise  the  organized  efforts  of  employers  to 
render  services  to  their  employees  over  and 
above  the  payment  of  wages.  All  large  estab- 
lishments now  have  some  such  efforts  organized, 
as  for  example  lunch  rooms,  rest  rooms,  swim- 
ming baths,  training  scliools  for  promotion  in 
the  service,  sick  and  retirement  funds,  funds 
for  small  loans,  vacation  homes,  medical  serv- 
ice and  a  great  variety  of  other  services.  The 
object  is  somewhat  analogous  to  profit  shar- 
ing, namely,  to  hold  and  de\elop  efficiency  and 
loyalty  in  a  body  of  workers  firmly  attached 
to  the  business.  The  National  Cash  Register 
Co.  (Dayton,  Ohio)  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
expanding  such  work,  and  the  National  Elec- 
tric Liglit  Association  and  the  American  Iron 
and  Steel  Institute  represent  newer  develop- 
ments in  extensive  plans  for  welfare  work  for 
groups  of  federated  industries.  Department 
stores  and  some  large  manufacturers  employ 
highly  paid  superintench'uts  of  welfare  de- 
partments who  are  charged  with  full  responsi- 
bility and  given  large  discretionary  powers  in 
hiring,  diseharging,  and  providing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  employees.  References:  W.  H.  Tol- 
man.  Social  Engineering  (1909);  National 
Civic  Federation,  Confcrenrr  on  Wrtfarc  Work 
(1904);  E.  L.  Earp,  The  Sociol  Enuinecr 
(1911).  S.  McC.  L. 
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Colonial  West. — The  West  ns  a  factor  in 
[lolitics  may  l>e  said  to  have  appeared  with  the 
contests  between  the  interior  rural  element 
and  the  coastal  settlements  ns  the  colonies 
[irogressed.  It  became  more  obvirius  after 
the  oeeupntion  of  the  region  beyond  the  head 
of  tide-water  which  was  cut  off  from  the 
coast  by  the  falls  of  tin-  rivers  and  by  the 
southern    line    of    pint-    barrens.      Tliis    region 


Ih-tween  the  Alleghanies  and  the  coastal  plaTii 
was  occupied  in  the  course  of  tlie  eigliteentli 
century  by  a  society  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  merchants  aii<l  ])lanters  of  the 
coast.  It  included  a  large  frartion  of  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterians  and  Germans  of  many  sects 
{sec  Rack  KiemisNTs).  and  was  a  deninernry 
of  pioneer  farmers  and  cattle  raisers  witliout 
slaves. 
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Social  and  economii.'  contrasts  and  physical 
separation  prodnced  tlioir  natural  results  in 
political  dilTcroncos.  In  practically  all  of  the 
colonies  the  eastern  si-ttlcnients  retained  pre- 
dominance in  government  by  declining  to  ap- 
portion their  legislatures  according  to  free 
population  as  the  back  country  was  settled; 
by  monopolizing  the  principal  colonial  offices, 
by  imposing  taxes  which  operated  to  tlie  dis- 
advantage of  the  interior  counties;  and  by 
tardily  extending  the  judiciary  to  the  back 
country.  These  political  grievances,  as  well 
as  the  engrossing  of  the  better  lands  by  the 
leading  men  in  the  East,  resulted,  in  practic- 
ally every  colony,  in  political  contests.  The 
"up  country"  expressed  its  opposition  by  the 
Regulator  movement  in  the  Carolinas  from 
1769  to  1771.  In  Virginia  prolonged  disputes 
arose  between  the  tidewater  and  upland  coun- 
ties, which  found  their  most  noteworthy  ex- 
pression in  the  Virginia  Convention  of  1829, 
and  finally  resulted  in  the  separate  state  of 
West  Virginia  (see)  in  18G3.  Pennsylvania's 
local  political  history  was  chiefly  tliat  of  the 
conflicts  between  the  three  old  Quaker  coun- 
ties about  Philadelphia  Avith  the  back  country. 
The  so-called  Presbyterian  constitution  of  1776 
marked  the  political  ascendency  of  the  inter- 
ior. Even  in  New  England  there  were  contests 
between  the  eastern  and  western  elements  such 
as  the  attempt  of  the  western,  or  river,  coun- 
ties of  New  Hampshire  to  join  with  the  revo- 
lutionary state  of  Vermont,  and  finally  the 
outbreak  known  as  the  Shays'  Rebellion  of 
1786  (see). 

Although  the  gradual  assimilation  of  the 
cis-Alleghany  interior  to  the  coast  reduced 
these  antagonisms,  it  is  possible  to  trace  a 
real  political  section,  wliich  may  be  called  the 
Old  West.  This  subdivision  tended  to  support 
the  national  and  western  policies  well  down 
into  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  the  strong- 
hold of  the  movement  for  separation  of  church 
and  state,  and  in  general  the  support  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies. 

In  the  Revolution. — The  passage  of  the  West 
across  to  the  ^Mississippi  Vallev  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary era  brought  still  more  pronounced 
w'estern  influences  to  politics.  Grievances  of 
lack  of  specie,  the  legal  medium  in  which  to 
pay  taxes  and  buy  lands,  dissatisfaction  over 
the  indifi'erence  of  the  East  to  protection 
from  the  Indians,  and  failure  to  provide  satis- 
factory local  governments,  as  well  as  opposition 
to  the  speculative  engrossment  of  western 
lands  by  eastern  capitalists,  were  among  the 
grounds  of  complaint  by  western  pioneer  so- 
ciety against  the  conservative  eastern  control. 
The  most  significant  expressions  of  western 
political  interests  at  this  time  were  the  eff"orts 
of  the  transmontane  counties  of  various  sea- 
board states  to  acquire  political  autonomy 
(see  Kentucky;  Fraxklin,  Self-Constituted 
State  of;  Transylvania)  ;  the  liberal  pro- 
visions  for  admitting  new  states   in  the  Fed- 
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eral  Constitution;  and  the  separatist  tend- 
encies exhibited  in  the  controversy  over  the 
free  navigati'.n  of  the  Mississippi.  To  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution  the  agricul- 
tural communities  were  in  general  opposed, 
but  there  were  notable  exceptions  to  this  in 
jiarts  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  western 
Virginia.  Federalist  leaders  like  Gouverneur 
Morris  voiced  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion the  eastern  fears  of  western  political 
power  and  made  various  unsuccessful  prop- 
ositions for  limiting  the  admission  and  repre- 
sentation of  new  states  with  a  view  to  retain- 
ing the  control  in  the  seaboard  (see  Federal 
Convention). 

Under  the  Federalists.— In  the  federalist 
period  the  West  was  an  important  influence 
in  foreign  relations  during  the  intrigues  of 
France,  England,  and  Spain  to  separate  our 
western  borders  and  to  acquire  the  control 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  the  debates  over  the  public  land  policy 
(see),  the  East  had  held  back  because  cheap 
western  lands  in  small  offerings  would  draw 
off  her  labor  population  and  decrease  land 
values.  Partly  a  separatist  tendency  and  part- 
ly a  western  distrust  of  the  Federalist  policy 
led  to  the  support  by  Kentucky  of  the  Vir- 
ginia state  rights  policy  in  the  form  of  the 
Kentucky  Resolutions  of  1798  and  1799  (see). 
The  Federalists  steadily  lost  what  western 
following  they  had  possessed. 

Alliance  of  West  and  South. — The  triumph 
of  the  Democratic  party  under  Jefferson 
marked  the  ascendency  of  allied  southern  and 
western  interests  to  the  disadvantage  of  New 
England,  resulting  in  the  Louisiana  Purchase 
(see),  the  embargo  (see),  and  the  War  of  1812, 
all  of  which  were  made  possibly  by  the  growth 
of  settlement  and  political  power  in  the  West 
and  were  accompanied  by  urgent  protests  from 
Xew  England.  But  all  were  satisfactory  to 
the  agricultural  and  expansionist  West,  eager 
to  hold  both  flanks  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  in- 
cluding the  Gulf  and  Canada,  and  indifferent 
to  the  navigating  and  shipping  interest.  West- 
ern political  influence  in  the  War  of  1812  (see 
Wars  of  the  L^nited  States)  under  leaders 
like  Clay  and  Grundy,  and  western  military 
victories  under  Harrison  in  the  north  and  Jack- 
son in  the  south,  still  further  increased  the 
influence    of   the   trans-AUegliany    section. 

Alliance  of  West  and  North. — The  stimulus 
to  western  settlement  under  the  influence  of 
improved  transportation  by  means  of  the  newly 
invented  steamboat,  and  the  growth  of  the 
cotton  industry  in  the  Gulf  region,  which  pro- 
duced an  additional  market  for  the  foodstuffs 
raised  by  the  old  Northwest,  resulted  in  an 
increasing  western  surplus  production.  The 
loss  of  the  former  European  markets  by  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  and  by  the  Eng- 
lish corn  laws,  led  to  efforts  on  the  part  of 
western  statesmen,  especially  of  Henry  Clay, 
to  develop  a  system  of  internal  improvements 
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in  order  to  break  down  the  Alleghany  barrier, 
arid  a  protective  tariff  to  develop  a  home  mar- 
ket. The  American  system  {see),  as  it  was 
called,  resulted  in  producing  a  concert  of 
political  action  between  the  manufacturing 
areas  of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  on  the 
other.  The  votes  of  the  Ohio  Valley  were 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  protec- 
tive tariff  bills   from   1816  to  1832. 

The  West  Dominant.  —  Western  political 
power  grew  rapidly  in  this  era.  The  admis- 
sion of  Ohio,  Louisiana,  Indiana,  Mississippi, 
Illinois,  Alabama,  and  Missouri  between  1802 
and  1821  greatly  increased  the  relative  in- 
fluence of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  L'p  to  the 
War  of  1812  this  valley  had  six  Senators, 
against  ten  from  Xew  England,  six  from  tlie 
Middle  States,  and  twelve  from  the  South 
Atlantic.  By  1840  the  Mississippi  Valley  sent 
twenty-two  Senators,  which  was  a  larger  num- 
ber than  that  of  any  other  single  section, 
more  than  the  Senators  from  all  the  North 
Atlantic  states  and  nearly  twice  the  number 
of  those  from  the  South  Atlantic.  In  the 
House  it  had  more  representatives  than  had 
any  other  section,  more  than  those  of  the 
entire  North  Atlantic  group  and  more  than 
New  England  and  the  South  Atlantic  states 
combined. 

This  trans-Alleghany  democracy,  still  deeply 
marked  by  frontier  traits,  eagerly  seeking  its 
advantage  by  the  most  direct  methods,  less 
concerned  over  refinements  of  law  and  the 
Constitution  than  in  promoting  the  liberty  and 
equality  of  the  common  man,  and  indifferent 
to  old  traditions  and  vested  interests  had  come 
to  power  in  the  presidency  of  its  typical  man, 
Andrew  Jackson  (see  Jacksonian  Democracy). 

His  triumph  represented,  however,  not  only 
the  rural  western  democracy  that  found  its 
center  in  Tennessee,  but  also  the  increasing 
influence  of  the  working  classes  in  the  East. 
Men  of  Tennessee  origin,  like  Benton,  Grundy, 
Bell,  White  and  Polk  ruled  the  nation.  Old 
forces  of  conservative  political  control  pave 
way  before  the  western  tide  of  nationalistic 
democracy.  The  attitude  of  the  debtor  West 
(whirh  confused  the  need  of  capital  with  the 
need  of  an  inflated  currency)  toward  the 
control  exercised  by  the  United  States  Bank 
{srr  Bank,  FMTKn  Stat>:s^  resulted  in  the 
"Jackson's  War  on  the  Bank."  His  success 
revealed  not  only  the  antipathy  of  the  West 
in  general  toward  the  bank  as  an  "engine  of 
aristocracy."  but  also  the  sjispicion  of  tlie 
nionied  centern  of  the  East  which  pervaded 
the  West,  and  whicli  has  been  a  persistent 
characteristic  of  western  politics  (.src  Sii.vkr 
CoiNACK  CONTBOVKRSY  ;  fjRANOKRS).  When  the 
crisis  of  18.37  revealed  the  weakness  of  the 
state  hanks,  the  rural  classes  of  tlie  West,  be- 
lieving with  their  lender  that  they  were  being 
nuule  "hewers  of  woo<l  and  drawers  of  water  for 
the    monied    aristocracv."    turned    to    support 
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hard  money  and  government  divorce  from 
banks,  under  a  suspicion  of  the  entire  credit 
system.  In  this,  however,  they  met  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  commercial  centers  of  the  West. 

Rivalry  for  Commerce  with  the  West. — 
Meantime  tlie  industrial  and  political  growth 
of  the  West  occasioned  rivalries  among  the 
eastern  sections  for  the  support  of  this  new 
sectional  power.  As  seaboard  cities  like  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore  and 
Charleston  turned  their  attention  from  the 
European  market  to  that  of  the  interior,  they 
began  to  struggle  for  respective  spheres  of 
influence  in  that  great  region,  and  each  sec- 
tion tributary  to  these  commercial  cities  began 
to  press  for  transportation  sj-stems  to  the  West 
that  would  bind  that  region  to  itself  by  ties 
of  interest.  Diplomatic  issues  were  subordi- 
nated to  sectional  domestic  politics  in  which 
the  development  of  the  interior  played  the 
leading  role. 

Tiiis  was  illustrated  in  the  great  debate  in 
the  Senate  in  1830  ever  Foot's  land  resolution, 
when  Hayne  for  the  South  and  Benton  for 
the  West  denounced  New  England's  opposition 
to  western  interests,  and  Webster  defended  his 
section.  Usually  cited  only  as  a  landmark  in 
the  constitutional  struggle  between  state  sov- 
ereignty and  nationalism,  it  is  evident  that 
the  underlying  contest  in  this  debate  was  a 
sectional  one,  and  that  the  West  was  the  bone 
of  contention. 

A  similar  condition  is  exhibited  in  Calhoun's 
attempts  to  win  the  West  to  southern  policies. 
Having  failed  in  his  attempt  in  1828  and  18.32 
to  defeat  the  protective  tariff  system  by  bring- 
ing southern  votes  to  the  aid  of  western  in- 
terests, thus  destroying  New  England's  ad- 
vantage, he  finally  proposed  his  nullification 
policy  as  a  means  of  checking  the  growing 
national  majority  against  Southern  interests. 
But  he  realized  that  it  was  more  important 
to  effect  substantial  connections  between  the 
West  as  the  growing  part  of  the  nation  and 
the  South. 

Land  Question. — This  led  him  to  attempt  to 
extend  South  Carolina's  economic  influence  into 
the  West  by  securing  funds  for  the  Cincinnati 
and  Charleston  railroad  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  surplus  revenue,  while  he  also  made 
his  bid  for  a  southern  and  western  alliance 
by  renewed  offer  of  the  cession  of  the  public 
lands  to  the  states  within  which  they  lay. 
'I'he  West  itself  was  divided  between  the  policy 
of  preemption,  graduation  and  donation  of  the 
pul)lic  lands  favored  iiy  Benton  and  the  newer 
states  (sec  PuBMC  Lands),  and  the  policy  of 
the  older  western  states,  urged  by  Henry  Clay 
in  alliance  with  norllienst^rn  forces,  for  the 
distribution  of  the  not  |)roceed9  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  among  nil  the  states. 

.Already    inci])ient   eastern   labor   for<'es   were 

|)res8ing  forward  the  ideas  of  free  homesteads 

and    land    limitation    in   the   interest   of  higher 

wages  and  greater   industrial   freedom  of  labor 
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to  be  produced  by  the  option  of  occupying 
free  lands  in  the  West. 

It  is  because  the  land  question  was  deeply 
connected  with  the  whole  social  and  industrial 
structure  of  the  American  democracy  that  this 
western  question  became  so  important  a  sec- 
tional and  national  question.  Manufacturing 
New  England  and  Pennsylvania  were  attached 
to  their  tariff  interests  and  desired  the  sup- 
port of  the  West.  The  South  was  desirous  of 
procuring  western  support  for  reduction  of 
the  tariff  and  for  slavery.  The  West  was 
seeking  cheaper  lands  for  its  settlers,  more 
easy  access  to  markets,  and  an  expansion  of 
credit  in  support  of  its  undertakings.  Politics 
involved  sectional  bidding  to  procure  these 
various  objects  by  alliance  and  concession. 

Finance  and  Banking. — Meantime  the  West 
was  undergoing  various  transformations  which 
affected  its  political  attitude.  The  develop- 
ment of  industrial  towns  and  denser  settle- 
ment along  the  Ohio  Valley  and  in  the  more 
fertile  parts  of  Tennessee  and  the  lower  South 
increased  the  power  of  commercial  forces  and 
banks  in  those  regions,  and  attracted  them  to 
the  Whig  policy.  The  old  Jacksonian  democ- 
racy, resting  on  the  basis  of  the  pioneer  farm- 
ers, found  its  support  in  the  sparsely  settled 
farming  regions.  These  political  divisions  were 
clearly  seen  in  the  divided  attitude  of  the  West 
on  the  question  of  the  recharter  of  the  na- 
tional bank,  and  on  the  independent  treasury 
issue. 

The  \Miigs  abandoned  the  avowed  support  of 
the  national  bank  and  appealed  to  the  former 
Jacksonian  democracy  in  1840,  through  the 
nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  as 
another  western  military  hero  and  man  of 
the  people,  favorable  to  simplicity  and  econo- 
my in  government,  and  to  subordination  of  the 
executive.  Aided  by  the  effects  of  the  panic  of 
1837,  they  added  to  their  western  following  and 
elected  tlieir  candidate. 

Slavery. — On  the  question  of  the  extension 
of  slavery  the  West  had  been  divided  from 
the  beginning.  The  national  habit  of  expan- 
sion was  as  old  as  the  beginnings  of  our  his- 
tory. This  habit,  especially  congenial  to  the 
westerners,  now  came  into  collision  with  the 
divergent  interests  of  the  rival  free  and  slave 
sections  which  were  advancing  across  the  con- 
tinent. Both  North  and  South  realized  that 
the  contest  was  one  for  sectional  power  in  the 
Union,  and  that  its  outcome  depended  upon  the 
form  of  society  which  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  West.  The  annexation  of  Texas  {see 
Tt;xas,  Annexatiox  of)  in  the  forties,  the 
Mexican  War,  as  well  as  the  acquisition  of 
Oregon  under  the  Tennesseean,  President  Polk, 
were  expressions  of  the  continued  movement 
of  western  expansion  and  western  political  in- 
fluence rather  than  primarily  a  southern  slave- 
holding  policy. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
forces    of    interstate    migration    and    economic 


conditions  liad  brought  al)i)ut  a  horizontal  di- 
vision of  the  West  into  zones  {sec  Section- 
alism IN  Ameuiican  Government):  (1) 
A  zone  settled  chiefly  by  New  York-New 
England  people  became  increasingly  op- 
posed to  slavery  expansion  because  by  its  so- 
cial and  industrial  life  it  became  bound  to  the 
Northeast.  {2)  A  compromise  zone  embracing 
both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  settled  chiefly  by  soutii- 
ern  upland  people,  felt  less  antagonism  to  sla- 
very. (3)  Lower  down  the  Mississippi  Valley 
was  another  zone  of  southern  uplanders,  which 
held  few  slaves  and  was  keenly  alive  to  south- 
ern sectional  interests.  (4)  In  the  Black  Belt, 
an  aristocracy  of  great  planters,  largely  of  low- 
land origin,  was  based  on  slavery. 

Parties  and  Slavery. — This  situation  explains 
western  politics  in  the  era  between  1850  and 
the  Civil  War.  The  southern  Mississippi  Val- 
ley increasingly  lost  its  western  quality  and 
turned  to  common  action  with  the  cotton 
states.  It  became  the  "Lower  South,"  the  seat 
of  the  power  of  the  southern  Democrats,  and 
for  a  time  the  most  important  political  group 
in  the  nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  New  York -New  Eng- 
land zone  of  settlement  about  the  Great  Lakes, 
with  its  idealistic  German  element  became  in- 
creasingly restive  under  these  conditions.  The 
campaign  of  1848  showed  western  political  in- 
fluence in  the  Democratic  nomination  of  Lewis 
Cass  for  the  presidency,  on  his  support  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  which  was  the  application 
of  a  well-seasoned  western  doctrine  to  the 
slav'ery  issue.  Western  influence  was  exhibit- 
ed, also,  in  the  alliance  between  western  anti- 
slavery  men  and  the  New  York  "Barnburners" 
(see)  in  the  nomination  of  Van  Buren  by  the 
newly  formed  Free  Soil  party. 

The  compromise  of  1850  fashioned  by  Clay, 
who  remained  the  leader  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
Whigs,  was  followed  by  the  reopening  of  the 
question  in  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  {see) 
by  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  leader  of 
the  western  democracy;  which  found  its  sup- 
port largely  among  the  upland  southern  set- 
tlers of  the  Ohio  Valley  zone.  Douglas  with 
his  characteristically  western  policies  of  ex- 
pansion, political  development  of  the  new  terri- 
tories, and  squatter  sovereignty,  was  unable  to 
attract  the  support  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
Valley  for  his  presidential  aspirations.  After 
the  Republican  party  had  superseded  the  Free 
Soil  party  as  the  exponent  of  the  alliance  be- 
tween the  Northeast  and  its  colonies  in  the 
West;  and  when  the  events  in  Kansas  and  the 
Dred  Scott  decision  had  awakened  the  West 
to  the  real  significance  of  the  contest,  Doug- 
las' debates  with  Abraham  Lincoln  of  Illi- 
nois brought  a  new  leader  to  national  promi- 
nence as  an  exponent  of  western  antislavery 
ideas. 

Crisis  of  1860.— Shortly  before  1860  rail- 
road trunk  lines  had  connected  the  Great 
Lakes    and   the   upper   Mississippi    with    New 
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York  and  Boston,  ensuring  the  decline  of  New 
Orleans  as  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  The  leaders  of  the  cotton 
kingdom  failed  to  perceive  the  full  strength 
of  the  ties  of  invested  capital,  transportation 
systems,  markets,  and  racial  and  social  con- 
nections between  the  Northwest  and  the  Xortli- 
east.  Some  of  theiu  claimed  ultimate  southern 
ascendency  over  the  Mississippi  Valley  and 
found  in  it  the  guaranty  of  southern  success; 
while  Seward,  of  Xew  York  declared  to  the 
voters  of  the  northwest,  '"We  resign  to  you  the 
banner  of  human  rights  and  liberty  on  this 
continent." 

In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1860  the 
West  had  two  candidates.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
strength  lay  in  the  northern  zone,  but  his 
career  and  family  history  were  the  embodiment 
of  the  western  movement  from  New  England 
tiirough  Pennsylvania,  along  the  Piedmont,  into 
Kentucky  and  across  the  Ohio  to  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois,  a 
migrated  Vermonter,  found  his  support  more 
directly  in  the  border  zone.  When  the  Con- 
federacy was  organized,  Jefferson  Davis  of  ^lis- 
sissippi  was  called  to  its  presidency.  His  career 
is  the  complement  to  that  of  Lincoln,  for  he 
also  was  born  in  Kentucky,  but  settled  in  the 
Lower  South  where  he  represented  the  aggres- 
sive combination  of  its  western  and  southern 
elements. 

Post  Bellum  Parties. — In  its  western  aspects 
the  Civil  War  was  a  contest  between  the  men 
of  the  lake  and  prairie  plains  of  the  North- 
west against  the  men  of  tiie  Gulf  plains.  The 
freeing  of  the  Mississippi  under  General  Grant 
of  Illinois  and  Sherman  of  Ohio  determined 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie 
latter  general,  who  declared,  "WTiatever 
power  holds  that  river  can  govern  this  con- 
tinent." 

In  national  councils  the  influence  of  the  West 
was  exercised  througli  an  administration, 
which,  besides  tlie  President  included  in  the 
Cabinet  a  group  of  western  statesmen,  of 
whom  Chase  was  the  most  famous.  The  grow- 
ing economic  and  political  power  of  the  North- 
west during  and  after  the  War  made  tliat  sec- 
tion especially  powerful,  as  is  illustrated  by 
the  selection  as  President  in  close  succession 
of  Grant,  Hayes,  Garfield,  Harrison  of  Indiana 
and  McKinley  of  Ohio.  The  Rci)ii1>lipiin  party 
was  composi'd  of  an  allied  capitalistic  Nortli- 
east  and  an  agricultural  Northwest,  saturated 
witli  the  nationalistif  frcliiig  of  tin-  war.  and 
••xpanding  its  inliuence  under  the  political 
leadership  of  the  returned  soldiers  and  officers 
into  the  new  prairie  stati-s  of  the  trans-Mis- 
Hissippi  region.  This  combination  kept  tlie 
Republican  party  in  power  until  the  election 
of  Clcvfland   ns    Democratic   i'r'sidcnt   in    1SH4. 

Western  Agrarian  Movements.  In  the 
meantime  the  West  iM'gan  to  show  dissatis- 
faction with  tliis  eastern  alliance.  There  ap- 
peared a  growing  distrust  of  the  banking,  c>ir- 
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rency,  and  transportation  influences  upon  the 
Republican  party.  This  was  expressed  in  two 
noteworthy  political  movements  especiallj' 
strong  in  the  agricultural  and  debtor  regions 
of  the  West.  The  Greenback  (see)  movement, 
while  influential  among  the  laboring  classes 
and  debtor  farmers  of  the  East,  found  especial- 
ly congenial  soil  in  the  western  regions  of 
mortgaged  farms.  It  was  antagonistic  to  the 
bondholders,  bankers  and  stockholders  of  the 
Northeast.  The  Granger  (see)  movement, 
characteristically  western,  reached  its  height 
about  1874.  This  resulted  in  independent  par- 
ties in  various  states  of  the  Middle  West  and 
Pacific  coast,  and  led  to  state  regulative  com- 
missions and  state  laws  fixing  maximum  rail- 
road rates,  as  well  as  to  propositions  in  Con- 
gress for  federal  regulation  of  interstate  com- 
merce. The  courts  supported  the  right  of  gov- 
ernment to  regulate  common  carriers  and  these 
decisions  later  became  the  legal  basis  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  farm- 
ers' movement  also  strengthened  the  anti-tarifl" 
sentiment  in  the  West,  and  tended  to  support 
the  opposition  to  restriction  of  the  volume  of 
the  currency. 

The  decline  of  agricultural  prices  (largely 
the  result  of  the  overproduction  which  fol- 
lowed the  rush  to  the  new  wlieat  fields  of  tiie 
prairie  states),  and  the  alleged  appreciation  of 
money  under  the  gold  .standard,  were  contem- 
poraneous with  the  opening  up  of  great  silver 
deposits  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  region.  In 
these  facts  lies  the  explanation  of  another  ini- 
])ortant  era  of  western  political   influence. 

Silver  Currency. — The  visible  sufferings  of 
tlie  railroads  in  the  panic  of  1873  put  a  stop 
to  the  Granger  attacks  upon  western  trans- 
portation system;  their  cooperative  associa- 
tions also  failed.  But  a  new  farmers'  move- 
ment, chiefly  western  and  southwestern,  grad- 
ually took  shape.  This  made  an  appeal  for 
legislation  to  redress  agricultural  depression, 
and  a  protest  against  payment  of  mortgages 
in  what  was  believed  to  be  an  appreciating 
currency  which  v.orked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  eastern  centers  of  capital.  With  four  ex- 
ceptions all  Senators  west  of  the  Alleghanies 
voted  for  the  Bland-Allison  silver  purchase 
(■(mipromi.se  in  187S;  and  only  one  of  the 
New  England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  Sen- 
ators was  in  active  ()pj)osition  to  it.  The  House 
of  Representatives  passed  the  Bland  bill  (sec) 
for  free  coinage  of  silver  by  a  vote  of  163 
to  34.  Much  the  same  alignment  was  exhibited 
in  the  vote  forbidding  the  further  retirement 
of  greenbacks  in  1878.  For  over  a  decade 
tliereafter  sectional  voting  was  more  signifi- 
cant than  party  voting,  in  view  of  tlie  int*>rnal 
party  divisions  on  currency  and  tariff.  Be- 
tween 1880  and  ISOO  west  of  the  Alli>ghanie9 
more  than  eight  million  souls  were  added,  wiiilc 
the  old  eastern  states  increased  by  but  half 
that  number.  The  political  power  of  tlie  West 
was    formally    recruited    by    the    addition    of 
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seven  new  agrieultural  ami  mining  states,  Colo- 
rado (1S76),  Xoitli  Dakota.  South  Dakota, 
Washington  and  Montana  (1889),  and  Idaho 
and  Wyoming  (ISOO).  The  free  silver  forces 
were  thus  greatly  increased  in  the  Senate,  at 
the  same  time  that  there  was  overproduction  in 
agriculture  and  silver  and  low  prices  for  all 
commodities  prevailed.  . 

Signs  of  the  new  political  influence  of  the 
West  were  soon  evident.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  of  1887  was  due  in  large  part  to 
western  votes,  as  were  the  Anti-Trust  Act  of 
1800,  and  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act 
of  the  same  year;  indeed  a  free  coinage  meas- 
ure passed  the  Senate  by  the  votes  of  western 
members. 

Populism.^ — The  silver  convention  at  St. 
Louis  in  the  fall  of  1889  and  the  convention 
at  Omaha  of  the  Populist  party  in  1892  gave 
evidence  of  the  same  western  temper.  The 
Omaha  platform  illustrated  the  gi'owing  ten- 
dency of  the  former  individualistic  West  to 
appeal  to  legislative  remedies  for  social  and 
economic  ills,  as  the  free  land  era  came  to  its 
close.  It  denounced  the  "conspiracy"  of  east- 
ern capitalists,  the  tendency  to  "breed  tramps 
and  millionaires,"  and  demanded  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver:  the  expansion  of 
the  currency,  to  be  issued  directly  to  the  peo- 
ple, postal  savings  banks;  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads,  telegraphs  and  telephones;  a 
graduated  income  tax;  and  commended  the 
initiative  and  referendum.  The  effective  power 
of  the  Populists  lay,  however,  rather  in  their 
effect  upon  public  opinion  and  in  spreading 
alarm  and  dissension  within  the  older  parties 
than   in   their  actual  votes. 

Split  in  the  Democratic  Party. — The  panic 
of  1893  increased  the  general  unrest  and  fos- 
tered the  tendency  of  the  growing  eastern  labor 
movement  to  unite  with  these  other  forces  of 
discontent.  The  Democratic  administration 
failed  to  pass  remedial  tariff  legislation  in 
1894  (see  Wilson-Gorman  Tariff),  owing  to 
the  bipartisan  combination  chiefly  of  eastern 
protected  interests  in  the  Senate.  Tlie  "gold 
purchases"  made  by  Cleveland  to  protect  the 
treasury  still  further  alienated  the  western 
wing  of  his  party,  and  the  income  tax  of  1894 
was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court  (see  Pollock  vs.  Farmers'  Loan  and 
Trust  Co.,  158  U.  S.  618.) 

The  campaign  of  1896  marked  a  realignment 
of  parties;  the  Republicans  standing  firmly 
for  the  gold  standard  and  a  protective  tariff, 
were  met  by  the  Democratic  party  revolution- 
ized by  the  triumph  of  western  and  southern 
forces  under  Bryan  of  Nebraska.  His  cam- 
paign of  1896  was  waged  in  behalf  of  free 
silver  and  he  rallied  to  his  cause  the  silver 
producing  states  of  the  far  West  as  well  as 
the  Populists  of  the  prairie  states.  The  older 
states  of  the  Middle  West,  however,  refused 
to  accept  free  silver,  and  thus  this  Avestern 
revolution  failed. 


Prosperity. — A  tide  of  prosperity  set  in 
about  1898  wiiich  allayed  western  discontent 
and  increased  the  political  influence  of  the 
East.  Thanks  to  the  newly  opened  mines  of 
Alaska,  new  processes  in  ore  extraction,  and 
tiie  new  mines  of  Africa,  the  world  production 
of  gold  vastly  increased  and  calmed  the  com- 
plaint that  there  was  an  inadequate  standard 
for  the  currency.  Agriculture  becoming  better 
organized  and  prosperous,  many  farms  were 
freed  from  mortgage.  Tlie  business  revolution 
which  resulted  from  combinations  of  capital, 
'•high  financie'-ing,"  and  the  exploitation  of 
new  sources  of  iron  and  coal  by  improved 
methods  all  tended  to  turn  attention  from  poli- 
tical ills  to  economic  gains.  At  the  same  time 
the  Spanish  American  War  captured  the  popu- 
lar imagination.  This  era  of  prosperity  lasted 
nearly  a  decade  before  new  western  political 
movements  made  manifest  the  reaction. 

Progressivism.  — In  various  western  states 
and  cities  reform  movements,  characterized  by 
an  attempt  to  check  the  influence  of  public 
service  corporations  and  professional  politi- 
cians of  the  "regular"  organizations,  were  in 
action  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. Governors  like  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin, 
Folk,  of  Missouri,  and  Cummins  of  Iowa  won 
fights  for  better  railway  regulations,  destruc- 
tion of  corrupt  politics  and  more  equitable  tax- 
ation. The  movement  for  direct  primaries, 
followed  by  the  "Oregon  system"  of  initiative, 
referendum  and  recall,  and  the  demand  for 
po^nilar  government  in  general,  were  growing. 
In  the  period  of  Roosevelt's  presidency  (1901- 
1909)  these  demands  took  on  a  national  aspect 
and  were  accompanied  by  efforts,  strongest  in 
the  West,  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  trusts; 
to  give  more  effective  control  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  (see)  ;  to  lower  the 
tariff;  and  to  break  down  the  conservative 
control  in  the  Senate  through  popular  election 
of  Senator ;  and  in  the  House  by  overturning 
the  power  of  the  speaker.  A  group  of  western- 
ers, especially  La  Follette  and  Cummins,  came 
into  the  Senate  with  startling  disregard  for 
the  traditions  of  that  body,  according  to  which 
the  seniors  in  office,  chiefly  from  the  East, 
controlled  the  machinery  and  dictated  the 
policy. 

President  Roosevelt  wlio  had  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  cattle  country  of  the  West,  and 
had  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  its  atti- 
tude, lent  a  qualifled  aid  to  those  tendencies 
and  in  his  conservation  policy  raised  a  new 
western  issue  to  primary  importance.  Alarmed 
by  the  diminution  or  monopolization  of  the 
supplies  of  public  lands,  minerals,  forests,  water 
power,  and  irrigation  opportunities  by  eastern 
capital,  the  Middle  West  emphasized  its  col- 
lective attitude.  The  general  radical  poli- 
cies once  held  by  Grangers,  Populists  and 
Bryan  Democrats  now  spread  in  more  or  less 
modified  form  among  the  regions  where  these 
forces  had  been   strong,   and  also  appealed   1o 
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eastern  labor  for  support.  The  movement  for 
woman  suffrage  gained  an  increasing  follow- 
ing in  the  same  regions. 

Out  of  these  conditions  came  the  Insurgent 
Republican  (see),  and  then  tlie  Progressive 
(see),  movements,  the  strongholds  of  which 
were  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific  slope. 
The  mountain  states  and  the  Northeast,  aflili- 
ated  by  invested  capital,  were  the  reliance  of 
the  conservative  elements.  The  dissenting  Re- 
publicans holding  the  balance  of  power  in 
President  Taft's  administration,  combined  with 
the  radical  Democrats  to  destroy  the  '"rule' 
of  Speaker  Cannon  (see  Insurgents  in  Con- 
GBESS;  Speaker  of  the  House),  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  East  in  the  Senate,  and  to  shape 
legislation  in  respect  to  large  business  interests 
in  accord  with  western  ideas.  The  attempt  to 
reduce  protective  duties  was  checked  in  the 
Payne-Aldrich  (see)  tariff  of  1909;  but  the 
elections  of  1910  marked  a  western  landslide 
against  the  regular  Republicans. 

Third  Party  Movement  of  1912. — The  candi- 
dacy of  La  Follette,  of  Wisconsin,  the  cham- 
pion of  these  forces  in  the  Senate,  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  President  gained  a 
notable  western  following  until  in  the  midst 
of  the  campaign  he  fell  ill  for  a  time  and  ex- 
President  Roosevelt,  who  had  already  been 
proclaiming  a  "new  nationalism"  (see)  that 
sliould  control  trusts,  improve  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  masses,  and  restrain  the  judiciary 
from  blocking  popular  movements  for  social 
reform,  announced  his  candidacy  and  drew  tlie 
following  of  masses  of  the  Progressive  Rc- 
puljlicans.  In  the  disruptive  contest  of  the 
rvO])ublican  convention  at  Chicago,  western 
leaders  were  most  active  in  combatting  tlie 
forces  of  the  Republican  organization,  under 
its  old  time  eastern  leaders,  who  supported 
the  administration  and  in  the  later  Cliicago 
Convention  of  the  Progressive  party  the  West 
was  particularly  influential,  although  as  in 
the  days  of  Jackson  the  popular  movement 
acquired  a  national  aspect  by  the  following 
which  it  secured  among  eastern  radicals  and 
politicians. 

In  the  Democratic  convention,  likewise,  Mr. 
P.ryan  championed  western  interests  in  a  de- 
fiant attack  upon  the  New  York  wing  of  the 
party  and  by  his  strategy  rendered  possil)le 
tlie  nomination  of  Wilson  on  a  platform  ac- 
cejitable  to  western   Dt-niocrats. 

Summary. — Thus  in  successive  stages  the 
\N'est  has  bet-n  highly  innnential  ujion  American 
diplomacy,  economic  jKjlicy  and  pulitical  insti- 
tutions. In  diplomacy  it  has  tended  steadily 
to  ex|)ansion;  in  economic  matters  it  has  ex- 
hibited successive  iiprisings  in  favor  of  dclitor 
as  against  crwlitor  classes,  and  an  inflated  as 
against  a  contracted  cum-ncy.  and  a  desire 
to  control  the  large  fiiiniicial  interests;  in 
political  activity  its  aim  lins  been  to  promote 
deiiiocrney  and  prfividc  the  machinery  for  popu- 
lar   participation    in    government.      1  he    most 
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noteworthy  change  in  western  political  senli- 
ment  has  been  the  tendency  to  pass  from  a  tra- 
ditional devotion  to  individualism  and  dis- 
trust of  governmental  agency  to  a  reliance  up- 
on government  to  promote  its  social  aims  and 
preserve  its  social  ideals.  This  has  taken  place 
almost  at  equal  pace  with  the  realization  that 
the  c^"a  of  free  lands  was  terminating.  As  in 
earlier  periods  also,  the  West  tends  to  divide 
within  itself  on  urban  and  agricultural  lines, 
the  cities  becoming  increasingly  reflective  of 
eastern  conditions. 

See  Boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
Interior;  Conservation;  Far  West;  Farm- 
ers' Alliance:  Frontier  in  American  De- 
velopment; Greenback  Party;  Grangers; 
Indian  Policy  of  United  States;  Initiative; 
Jeffersonian  Democracy;  Middle  West;  Pa- 
cific Slope;  Party  Organization  in  Cali- 
fornia; Physics  and  Politics;  Populist 
Party;  Primary;  PROGRESsm-is ;  Public 
Lands  and  Piblic  Land  Policy;  Referen- 
dum; Sectionalism  in  American  Govern- 
ment. 
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Frederick  Jacksox  Ttjrxek. 

WEST  FLORIDA.  In  1763,  England  for 
purposes  of  administration  divided  her  newly 
acquired  Florida  possessions  by  the  Apalachi- 
cola  River.  That  section  west  of  the  river  was 
called  West  Florida.  This  province  was 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Lake  Pontchartrain, 
Lake'  Maurepas  and  the  Mississippi,  and  north 
by  the  tliirty-first  parallel  of  latitude.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 176-f,  the  parallel  of  32°,  28',  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Yazoo  River  east  to  the  Chat- 
tahoochee was  fixed  as  the  northern  boundary. 
L'nder  England's  rule  liberal  offers  were  made 
to  colonists,  roads  were  built,  a  large  export 
trade  was  founded  and  prosperity  abounded. 
The  governor  of  \A'est  Florida  was  authorized 
to  summon  general  assemblies  as  in  the  north- 
ern colonies.  Laws  were  to  be  enacted  by  the 
governor  with  the  approval  of  his  council  and 
the  popular  representatives.  Until  satisfied 
that  the  province  was  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  governor  exercised  the  pow'er  of 
law  making  in  conjunction  with  his  council. 
In  1773  Governor  Chester,  concluding  to  call 
an  assembly,  issued  notices  setting  forth  the 
qualifications  of  voters  and  representatives 
and  the  method  of  holding  the  election  as  well 
as  the  date  for  convening  the  assembly  at 
Pensacola.  The  term  of  office  for  legislators 
was  fixed  at  three  years  but  the  majority 
voted  in  favor  of  a  one  year  term.  Since  they 
adhered  to  this  objection  and  the  governor 
refused  to  compromise  no  general  assembly 
ever  met  in  West  Florida.     The  province  re- 


mained loyal  to  the  British  Crown  during  the 
American  Revolution,  hut  in  1780  was  attacked 
by  the  Spanish  w  lio  within  two  years  expelled 
the  British. 

When  England,  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the  United 
States  she  agreed  to  the  retention  of  Florida 
by  Spain,  but  in  a  secret  clause  provided  that 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  new  nation  should 
be  the  thirty-first  parallel.  Spain  refused  to 
evacuate  that  portion  of  West  Florida  between 
31°  and  32°,  28'  on  the  ground  that  since  she 
had  driven  the  British  from  that  province 
before  tlie  conclusion  of  the  treaty  England 
had  no  right  to  cede  this  district.'  This  re- 
sulted in  a  bitter  dispute  between  Spain  and 
the  United  States  whicli  threatened  hostilities. 
In  1795  Thomas  Pinckney  negotiated  a  treaty 
with  Spain  by  which,  in  consideration  of  the 
settlement  of  all  spoliation  claims,  the  thirty- 
first  parallel  was  acknowledged  as  the  north- 
ern boundary  of  West  Florida. 

In  1803  the  United  States  insisted  tliat  that 
portion  of  West  Florida  west  of  the  Perdido 
River  was  included  in  the  newly  purchased 
Louisiana  territory.  Spain  declared,  and 
France  upheld  her,  that  since  she  had  not  re- 
ceived the  district  from  France  but  had  con- 
quered it  from  England,  it  was  not  a  part  of 
Louisiana  and  could  not  have  been  purchased 
by  the  United  States.  In  1810,  while  Spain 
was  prostrated  by  European  wars,  that  part 
of  West  Florida  located  between  the  Perdido 
and  Mississippi  Rivers  revolted  and  declared 
itself  an  independent  nation  under  the  name 
of  the  Republic  of  West  Florida.  A  president 
was  elected,  a  constitution  adopted  and  a 
miniature  standing  army  raised.  This  so- 
called  republic  was  seized  by  the  United  States 
after  a  short  and  decisive  campaign  against 
the  revolutionists.  The  region  west  of  the 
Pearl  River  was  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Orleans  (see).  By  acts  of  Con- 
gress of  April  8  and  April  14,  1812,  the  terri- 
tory embraced  in  this  short-lived  republic  was 
added  to  the  new  state  of  Louisiana  and  the 
territory  between  the  Pearl  and  the  Perdido 
was  annexed  to  the  Mississippi  Territory,  al- 
though at  that  time  the  city  of  Mobile  was 
held  by  Spanish  troops. 

During  the  War  of  1812  the  English  used 
the  Floridas  as  a  base  of  operations  against 
the  Ignited  States.  General  Wilkinson  was 
ordered  to  :\Iobile  and  April  13,  1813,  the 
Spanish  commandant  surrendered.  In  1814 
General  Jackson  invaded  the  balance  of  the 
original  Spanish  province  of  West  Florida, 
drove  out  the  British  and  captured  the  town 
of  Pensacola.  After  the  cessation  of  hostitlities 
the  territory  lying  east  of  the  Perdido  was 
evacuated  pending  diplomatic  negotiations  with 
Spain.  In  the  Seminole  War  Jackson  again 
invaded  this  district  in  pursuit  of  the  hostile 
Indians,  occupied  Pensacola  where  they  were 
sheltered,   and   received   the  surrender   of   this 
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portion  of  the  original  Spanish  province  of 
West  Florida.  Jackson  appointed  a  civil  and 
military  governor,  named  a  collector  of  the 
port  of  Pensacola  and  extended  the  civil  laws 
of  the  United  States  over  the  country  "until 
Spain  could  furnish  a  sufficient  military  force 
to  properly  administer  its  affairs."  In  Septem- 
ber, 1819,  this  portion  of  West  Florida  was 
again  delivered  to  the  Spanish. 

Meanwhile  negotiations  for  the  purcliase  of 
both  Floridas  were  successfully  terminated 
and  July  17,  1821,  Spain  formally  ceded  to  the 
United  States  all  her  claims  to  West  Florida. 
In  1822  an  act  of  Congress  created  civil  au- 
thority and  established  the  territory  of  Flori- 
da embracing  within  its  limits  that  portion  of 
tlie  original  province  east  of  the  Perdido. 

See  East  Florida;  Florida;  Louisiana 
Annexation;  Orle.\ns,  Territory  of. 

References:  G.  R.  Fairbanks,  Hist,  of  Florida 
(1871);  H.  B.  Fuller,  Purchase  of  Florida 
( 1906)  ;  E.  L.  Green,  Hist,  of  Florida  (1898)  ; 
H.  Adams,  Hist,  of  U.  8.  (1890). 

Hubert  Bruce  Fulles. 

WEST   INDIA  TRADE,   1783-1833.     In   de- 
claring  their    independence   the    states    of    the 
American    L'nion    sacrificed    the    unrestricted 
trade    with    the    British    West    Indies.        The 
treaty    of    1782    contained    no    stipulations    on 
commerce:   and  in  178."?,  by  Orders  in  Council, 
trade   in   and  out  of  the   British   West   Indies 
was    declared    restricted    to    the    British    flag. 
Therefore  all  Spanish  and  British  ports  on  this 
continent   were   closed   to   American   trade.      A  i 
slight  concession  obtained  by  Jay  in  the  treaty  | 
of  1794  (see  Jay  Tre.\ty)  was  stricken  out  by  ' 
the  Senate. 

After  the  War  of  1812  efforts  to  secure  con- 
cessions were  renewed,  but  without  success. 
Congress  then  a(l()j)te(l  a  policy  of  "counter- 
vailing legislation,"  and  by  tlie  acts  of  April 
18,  1818,  and  May  If),  1820,  closed  American 
ports  to  I'.ritish  ships  coming  from  tin-  West 
Indies.  This  caused  Parliament,  in  1822,  to 
open  West  Indian  ports  to  foreign  vessels 
under  certain  restrictions,  i)ut  with  a  differen- 
tial duty  in  favor  of  the  products  of  British 
North  America.  The  United  States  then  de- 
manded to  l)c  put  on  tlie  same  footing  in  the 
West  India  trade  as  tiic  Uritish  cf>lonies  of 
North  America.  This  (IcinaiHl  was  refused  and 
both  cotnitries  contirnird  tlif  |i<ilicy  of  retalia- 
tion until  all  direct  trade  of  a  lawful  cliaracter 
fame  to  an  end.  The  Americans,  however, 
resf>rte(i   again  to  snuiggling. 

Jackson's  followers  made  political  ca|)ital 
out  of  the  diplouiatie  deadlock,  and  when  he 
became  I'residcnt  he  rcce(|ed  from  the  extrciin' 
position  taken  by  the  Adams  administration. 
The  British  Gov<'rnment  expressed  its  willing- 
ness to  come  to  terms,  and  on  .May  29,  l.s:{(l, 
Congress  authorized  the  President  to  deelnre 
the  retnlintfiry  acts  repealed,  and  to  admit 
British  veaacls  from  the  colonies  <>n  flic  smne 
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terms  as  American  vessels  from  the  same 
quarter.  The  British  Government  then  extend- 
ed reciprocal  privileges  to  American  vessels 
in  her  West  Indian  ports. 

See  Colonies,  International  Relations  of; 
CiBA  and  Cuban  Relations:  Great  Britain; 
Piracy;  Spain;  West  Indies,  Diplomatic 
Relations  with. 

References:  W.  G.  Sumner,  Andreu-  Jackson 
(1890),  lG-l-170;  J.  B.  Moore,  Am.  Diplo- 
macy (1905),  105-119;  J.  B.  McMaster,  Hist. 
of  the  U.  S.   (1907),  V,  483-487. 

John  H.  Latan^. 

WEST  INDIES,  DIPLOMATIC  RELATIONS 
WITH.  At  the  close  ol  the  American  Revo- 
lution Spain  was  still  dominant  in  the  West 
Indies;  she  held  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  San  Domin- 
go, and  Trinidad,  as  well  as  all  the  continental 
sh.ores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean 
^on.  Her  power  was,  however,  on  the  point 
of  decline.  She  soon  lost  through  revolution 
her  continental  colonies,  out  of  which  the 
United  States  gained  Louisiana  in  1803,  the 
Floridas  in  1819,  and  Texas  in  1845.  Thus 
American  relations  with  the  West  Indies  be- 
came closer.  During  the  same  period,  however, 
the  influence  of  Great  Britain  steadily  increased 
and  she  secured  practical  naval  control  of  the 
AVest  Indies,  The  United  States  naturally 
opposed  the  transfer  of  territory  in  the  West 
Indies  from  one  European  power  to  another, 
and  its  policy  was  practically  to  guarantee 
to  Spain  her  existing  possessions.  Ater  the 
acquisition  of  Texas  the  United  States  was 
eager  to  purchase  Cuba,  but  Spain  refused  to 
sell. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  United  States  and  England  began  the  long 
controversy  over  the  control  of  the  isthmian 
canal.  After  the  Civil  War  Secretary  Seward 
sought  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  the  West  Indies  by  the  acquisition  of 
San  Domingo  and  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
October  24,  1807,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Denmark  providing  for  the  cession  of  St. 
'I'lioinas  and  St.  Jolin  for  .$7,500,000  on  condi- 
tion that  the  inhabitants  should  by  popular 
vote  give  their  consent.  This  was  obtained 
and  in  1808  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
Danish  Government,  but  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  Senate  could  not  be  obtained. 
In  1892  and  1890  a  renewal  of  the  offer  to 
sell  was  made  by  the  Danish  Government  niul 
in  1902  a  new  treaty  was  signeil,  but  this  time 
the  upper  house  of  the  naiiish  Higs<lag  with- 
held  its  consent. 

West  Itiilian  diplomacy  has  always  been 
particularly  trying  to  the  United  States  be- 
cause a  case  arising  in  one  of  the  islands  af- 
fecting the  interests  of  .American  citizens  would 
be  referred  to  Washington,  then  transferred  to 
one  of  the  European  capitals,  then  referred 
back  to  the  island  f<ir  information  or  explan- 
ation, necessitating  exasperating  delays. 
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After  a  century  of  great  forbearance  in  re- 
gard to  Cuba  came  the  Spanish  War  of  1898, 
resulting  in  the  withdrawal  of  Spain.  Porto 
Rico  was  annexed  by  the  United  States  and 
Cuba  became  a  protectorate.  San  Domingo 
(see)  has  since  come  under  the  financial  su- 
pervision of  the  United  States,  and  the  same 
fate  in  all  probability  awaits  Hayti.  By  the 
Hay-Paunccfote  treaty  of  1901  England  gave 
up  all  claim  to  an  equal  voice  with  tiie  United 
States  in  the  control  of  the  isthmian  canal, 
This  treaty  was  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
British  armaments  in  the  West  Indies.  Amer- 
ican naval  supremacy  in  the  Carribean  Sea 
is  now  firmly  established.  In  their  trade  re- 
lations the  West  Indies  are  growing  more  and 
more  dependent  on  the  American  market. 

See  Commercial  Policy  and  Relations  of 
THE  United  States;  Cuba  and  Cuban  Re- 
lations; West  India  Trade;  and  Great 
Britain,  Hayti,  San  Domingo,  DiPLOiiATic 
Relatfoxs  with. 

References:  J.  B.  Moore,  Dig.  of  Int.  Law 
(1906),  I,  601-610;  F.  Bancroft,  Wm.  Seward 
(1900),  II,  479-491;  A.  C.  Coolidge,  U.  S.  as 
A  World  Poicer  (1908),  112,  113,  190,  267- 
280.  J.  H.  Latan^;. 
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WEST  VIRGINIA.  Settlement  and  Early 
Conditions. — Tlic  tians-AUc^liciiy  territory  in- 
cluded in  West  Virginia,  tlie  home  of  few 
civilized  men  before  1750,  after  1703  furnisiied 
new  inducements  to  setthMncnt  which  were 
followed  at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  by  a  rapid  expansion  movement 
resulting  by  1790  in  a  total  trans-Allegheny 
population  of  100,000 — widely  separated  into 
many  isolated  local  groups,  intensely  individ- 
ualistic in  spirit  and  witli  frontier  conditions 
which,  retarding  the  development  of  its  vast 
resources,  largely  continued  to  exist  until  the 
formation  of  the  new  state. 

Sectionalism  in  Virginia. — Considering  the 
dillerences  in  j)oj)ulation,  jihysiograpliy  and  in- 
terests, the  formation  of  the  new  state  by 
separation  from  tlie  mother  state  was  the 
logical  result  of  tlie  half-century  of  sectional 
controversy  b«-twei'n  East  and  West  in  r«'gard 
to  ineinialities  untler  the  constitution  of  1776 
which  were  only  partially  renirdied  by  the 
constitutional  conventions  of  1829-30  and 
1850  51.  The  secession  of  Virginia  t)nly  fur- 
nished the  occasion  and  tlie  opportunity  to  ac- 
complish separation  by  legal  fiction  and  revolu- 
tionary procoHfl. 

Separation  from  Virginia.  The  first  irregu- 
lar Wheeling  eonventi(»n  of  .May  13,  1861,  ini- 
tiated steps  toward  separation.  A  second 
which  mot  June  11  formed  the  "reorganized" 
government  of  Virginia.     After  a  iiojiuiar  vote 
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on  October  24  in  favor  of  the  new  state  (18,489 
against  781),  a  third  convention  (41  counties 
represented)  met  at  Wheeling  on  November  26 
and  on  February  18,  1862,  completed  a  consti- 
tution which  was  ratified  early  in  April  by 
a  vote  of  18,162  to  514.  The  new  state,  erected 
by  consent  of  the  "reorganized"'  government 
and  the  consent  of  Congress,  revised  its  con- 
stitution ( February,  1863 )  to  meet  the  condi- 
tion of  Congress  requiring  gradual  abolition  of 
slaver}',  and  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
June  20,  1863.  In  1866  it  rejected  the  over- 
tures of  Virginia  for  reunion. 

Constitution  of  1863. — The  first  constitution 
provided  for  white  male  suff'rage,  a  ballot 
system  to  replace  the  aristocratic  system  of 
viva  voce  voting,  annual  legislatures,  popular 
election  of  governor  and  judiciary,  change  of 
election  from  May  to  October,  a  township 
system  of  local  government,  and  a  system  of 
free  schools.  Amendments  before  they  could 
be  submitted  to  the  people  required  the  ap- 
proval of  two  legislatures.  The  governor  still 
had  no  veto,  and  the  office  of  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor was  abolished. 

Constitution  of  1872. — The  second  constitu- 
tion, which  is  still  in  force  (1913),  was  adopted 
in  1872  and  exhibits  marks  of  the  post-bellum 
period  of  partisanship  w'hich  preceded  it. 
Among  its  most  important  changes  were  in- 
crease of  gubernatorial  term  from  two  to 
four  years,  authorization  of  the  executive  veto, 
biennial  legislatures,  increase  in  the  size  of 
eacii  house  and  in  the  term  of  office  of  members, 
abolition  of  the  township  system,  and  rein- 
statement of  the  old  Virginia  county  system 
of  government  by  justices  of  the  peace,  and  the 
proiiibition  of  registration  laws  and  of  special 
legislation  in  a  long  list  of  specified  cases. 
It  contained  some  antiquated  or  imperfect  pro- 
visions which  have  retarded  or  prevented  gov- 
ernmental adjustments  necessary  to  meet  new 
conditions.  Among  these  is  the  clause — 
jieeuliar  to  this  state — which  provides  that 
"the  voter  shall  be  left  free  to  vote  by  either 
open,  sealed  or  secret  ballot." 

The  constitution  provides  for  amendment 
either  by  popular  vote  (at  the  general  election) 
on  jirnposed  changes  submitted  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  of  each  house  for  ratification,  or 
by  a  constitutional  convention  which  may  be 
called  after  jiroposal  by  a  majority  vote  of 
eacii  iiouse  ratified  by  jiopular  majority.  By 
the  first  method,  amendments  were  8ecure<l 
in  1881,  1883.  1902  and  1912.  Every  executive 
since  1900  has  suggested  the  need  of  a  ctuisti- 
tutional  convention,  the  chief  objection  to 
which    is   the  expense. 

State  Government. — The  executive  depart- 
ment consists  of  the  governor  and  six  other 
ofiieials  eleet«'d  at  the  president i.il  elect i(U)  for 
a  term  o(  four  years  U-ginning  .Mardi  4  fol- 
lowing. The  governor  is  ineligible  for  re- 
election for  the  four  years  next  succeeding  the 
term  for  which  he  was  elected.     In  case  of  his 
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disability  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  tonn,  the 
jiresident  of  the  senate  acts  as  governor,  and 
after  him  the  speaker  of  the  house.  Although 
ho  may  veto  the  separate  items  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  any  bill  may  be  passed  over  his  veto 
by  a  majority  of  the  total  membership  of 
each  house.     He  has  no  pocket  veto. 

Among  the  state  officials  and  administrative 
boards  appointed  by  the  governor  that  of  tlie 
first  importance  is  the  rotary  lK)ard  of  control 
(created  in  1909)  consisting  of  three  persons 
($5000  each)  serving  for  six  years,  to  super- 
vise and  approve  the  expenditures  of  appro- 
priations to  state  institutions  and  to  various 
boards  and  bureaus.  Its  creation  illustrates 
the  recent  tendency  toward  centralization  of 
administration.  The  office  of  tax  commissioner 
was  created  in  1004  and  a  public  service  com- 
mission in   1913. 


the  county  court,  and  the  clerk  of  the  county 
court,  v,-ho  also  acts  as  recorder,  are  elected  for 
six  years.  The  county  court  is  no  longer  com- 
posed of  trial  justices  (since  1881)  but  is 
largely  an  administrative  board  for  county 
business  affairs,  cliiefly  police  and  fiscal. 
Each  county  is  divided  into  magisterial  dis- 
tricts varying  from  3  to  10  corresponding  to 
the  township  wliich  was  adopted  in  1863  and 
abolished  in  1872.  Each  district  elects  mag- 
istrates (justices  of  the  peace)  and  constables, 
and  a  board  of  education. 

Present  Political  Conditions. — A  majority  of 
tlie  voters  in  the  new  state  until  1870  were 
Republicans.  In  that  year  control  passed  to 
the  Democrats  ("Conservatives")  who  retained 
it  for  a  quarter  century,  although  their  ma- 
jority steadily  declined  after  1880.  The  Re- 
publicans,   who   by    1882    almost   ceased    oppo- 
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The  legislature  (30  senators  and  86  members 
of  the  house  of  delegates)  meets  in  January 
of  odd  years.  Its  sessions  of  45  days  may  be 
extended  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers elected  to  each  house.  After  its  adjourn- 
ment an  appropriation  bill  cannot  be  vetoed. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  supreme  court 
of  appeals,  22  circuit  courts,  several  courts  of 
limited  jurisdiction  (generally  criminal),  the 
county  court  of  three  commissioners  (whose 
judicial  powers  are  confined  to  such  business 
as  probate),  justices  of  the  peace;  and  city 
courts.  There  are  no  chancery  courts,  but 
courts  of  record  have  equity  jurisdiction. 

County  Government. — The  county  is  the  unit 
of  local  government.  The  sherift',  elected  for 
four  years,  also  acts  as  tax  collector  and 
treasurer.      Three   commissioners,   constituting 
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sition,  won  the  legislature  a  decade  later,  and 
obtained  complete  control  by  the  election  of 
the  entire  ticket  in  1896.  In  the  face  of  their 
increasing  strength  they  endangered  their  pros- 
pect of  success  at  the  polls  in  1908  by  party 
dissensions.  Although  Taft  (1908)  received  a 
plurality  of  26.450,  and  the  Republican  gov- 
ernor and  state  officers  were  elected  by  a 
smaller  majority,  the  Democrats  won  the 
legislature.  In  1912,  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
Democratic  candidate,  received  all  the  elec- 
toral votes;  but  the  Republicans  elected  the 
governor  and  a  majority  of  the  legislature. 
An  equal  division  in  the  senate  resulted  in  a 
long  contest  for  election  of  a  presiding  officer. 
Since  1900  the  largest  political  questions  re- 
late to  tax  reforms,  the  extension  of  state 
regulation  or  supervision  (especially  to  prob- 
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lems  of  health  and  safety  and  industrial  in- 
terests), greater  efliciency  of  administrative  or- 
ganization, methods  of  party  organization  and 
control,  the  growing  demands  for  a  primary 
election  law,  a  prohihition  amendment  (rati- 
fied  in   1912),  and  the  Virginia  debt  case. 

Population.— In  1000  and  1910  West  Virginia 
ranked  in  population  as  tlie  twenty-eighth 
state.  The  population  was  .376,688  in  1860, 
442,014  in  1870,  762,794  in  1890,  1,221,119  in 
1910. 

See  Constitutions,  States,  Characteris- 
tics OF;  State  Go\'ernments,  Characteris- 
tics OF;  Virginia. 

References:  C.  H.  Ambler,  Sectionalism  in 
Virginia  (1910);  Appleton's  Annual  Cyclo- 
pedia (1861-1902);  M.  F.  Callahan,  Evolution 
of  the  Constitution  of  West  Virginia  (1909); 
R.  E.  Fast  and  H.  Maxwell,  Hist,  and  Gov. 
of  West  Virginia  (1908);  Auditor  of  West 
Virginia.  Report,  190!)-10  (biennial)  ;  State 
Board  of  Control,  Report,  1910  (biennial). 
F.  N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions (1909),  VII,  4011-4064;  J.  M.  Callahan, 
Semi-Centennial  History  of  West  Virginia 
(1913).  James  Morton  Callahan. 

WESTERN  RESERVE.  The  state  of  Con- 
necticut, by  an  act  of  May  11,  1786,  ceded  to 
Congress  its  claim  to  the  western  lands  {see 
Cessions  by  States).  It  reserved,  however, 
a  strip  running  along  the  southern  sliore  of 
Lake  Erie,  bounded  by  the  international  bound- 
ary, on  the  east  by  Pennsylvania,  on  tlie  south 
by  parallel  41°,  and  on  the  west  by  a  meridian 
one  hundred  twenty  miles  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania's western  boundary.  This  cession  was 
accepted  by  Congress.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  century  Connecticut  disposed  of  the  land. 
An  act  of  1792  granted  500,000  acres  to  tlie 
inhabitants  of  the  Connecticut  towns  whose 
property  had  been  destroyed  by  the  British 
troops  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  or  to  their 
legal  representatives  if  the  original  sufferers 
were  no  longer  living,  and  to  their  heirs  and 
assigns.  These  are  known  as  the  '"Fire  Lands." 
In  1795  the  legislature  sold  the  lands  undis- 
posed of  to  thirty-five  purchasers.  This  grant 
purported  to  convey  all  riglits.  titles,  and 
interest,  "juridical  and  territorial."  The  gran- 
tees might  well  have  tliought  themselves  pro- 
prietors possessed  of  full  rights  of  self-govern- 
intnt;  they  actually  appear  to  have  thought 
that  they  could  become  a  new  state.  Natural- 
Iv,  difiTiculties  arose  with  the  administration  of 


the  Northwest  Territory.  Before  long,  how- 
ever, the  settlers  were  willing  to  surrender 
their  claim  to  jurisdiction.  In  1800  an  act 
was  passed  by  Congress  providing  that,  to 
quiet  title  and  thus  protect  the  actual  owners, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  should  re- 
lease and  convey  to  Connecticut  all  claim  to 
the  land,  provided  that  the  state  give  up  claims 
to  land  west  of  the  boundary  between  Connec- 
ticut and  New  York  except  the  Reserve,  and 
should  give  the  United  States  jurisdictional 
riglits  in  the  Reserve.  Connecticut  acted  ac- 
cordingly and  the  Western  Reserve  was  merged 
in  the  Northwest  Territory.  See  Cessions  bt 
States:  Northwest  Territory;  Ohio. 
References:  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  Old  Northwest, 
(1888),  ch.  xix;  T.  Donaldson,  Public  Domain 
(1884),  72-75;  J.  Winsor,  Westward  More- 
mcnt  (1897),  265-266,  500-504;  State  Papers, 
Public  Lands,  I,  94.  A.  C,  McL. 

WET.  A  term  applied  both  to  those  opposed 
to  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  and  to  the  territory  in 
which  it  is  manufactured  or  sold.  See  Prohi- 
bition. O.  C.  H. 

WHARTON,  FRANCIS.  Francis  Wharton 
(1820-1889)  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  March 
1,  1820.  In  1843  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  practiced  until  1856,  when  he  became 
professor  in  the  Episcopal  Tiieological  School 
lege.  In  1863  he  resigned  his  professorsliip 
to  become  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Episcopal 
Church  at  Brookline,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
until  1866.  In  tlie  latter  year  he  became  a 
professor  in  tlie  Episcopal  Theological  School 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  the  same  time  professor 
of  international  law  in  the  Boston  law  school. 
His  fame  as  a  jurist  and  publicist  led,  in  1885, 
to  his  appointment  as  solicitor  of  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  which  office  he  retained  until  his 
death  in  1889.  His  publications,  all  of  them 
standard  authorities  in  their  several  fields,  in- 
clude State  Trials  of  the  United  States  during 
the  .\dministratio7is  of  WasJiington  and  Adams 
(1849)  :  Conflict  of  Laws  (1872)  ;  Digest  of  the 
Intcnuitional  Law  of  the  United  States 
(18H(i,  rev.  ed.  by  J.  B.  Moore,  1906);  and 
Revolutionary  Diplomat  ix"  Correspondence 
(1889).  He  died  at  Washington,  February  21, 
1889.  See  Law,  Constititional.  American. 
References:  J.  B.  Moore,  "Sketch  of  the  Life 
of  Francis  Wharton"  in  Rev.  Dipl.  Cnrrrsp. 
(1889),  I,  chs.  xi-xxvii.  W.  MacD. 
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Origin. — The  Whigs,  a  party  composed  of 
elements  in  opposition  to  the  "Democrats," 
as  the  followers  of  Andrew  .Tn(ks(m  became 
fully  known  by  18.'12,  with  their  ow?i  consent, 
came    into    being    about    1H33,    following    Hie 
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final  downfall  of  the  "National  Republicans" 
{sec)  in  (he  jiresidential  election  of  1832. 
Whigs  and  ncnuicrats  conJfiided  thencefnr- 
ward  in  nntional  politics  until,  in  the  canipaij^n 
of  1852,  the  Whigs,  as  a  national  party,  went 
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ilown  to  disastrous  defeat,  and  new  ami  \m- 
expet'tod  issues  led,  two  years  later,  to  a  new 
political  alifrnment. 

Daniel  Webster,  whose  influence  in  New 
England  was  potent,  had  urged  Henry  Clay  in 
1S30  to  form  national  parties  anew  on  the 
issues  of  tarilV  and  internal  improvements. 
Clay  and  Jackson  had  been  personally  antago- 
nistic, under  President  Monroe,  long  before 
their  political  ditlerenoes  had  developed  at  all. 
There  was  little  opportunity  for  a  newly  or- 
ganized opposition  until,  in  1833,  Jackson's 
daring  removal  of  the  deposits  {see)  from  the 
United  States  Bank  revealed  the  depth  of  his 
hostility  to  the  institution  and  gave  to  politics 
a  new  and  exciting  issue. 

The  Name. — The  name  "Whig"  thus  came 
into  our  politics,  as  symbolizing  an  opposition 
to  the  high  prerogative  or  toryism  of  Pres- 
ident Jackson — "King  Andrew,"  as  his  enemies 
now  called  him — in  absorbing  the  functions  of 
state  in  his  own  person.  His  free  exercise  of 
the  veto  power,  too,  was  resented.  A  nev; 
party  name,  coined  in  the  1834  elections 
of  Connecticut  and  New  York  City,  was  quickly 
and  spontaneously  adopted  throughout  the 
Union.  Old  families  of  New  England,  never 
partial  to  Jetfersonian  traditions,  hailed  the 
style  of  Whig.  Even  state  rights  men  at  the 
South  were  attracted;  for  Hayne's  famous 
gpeech  had  praised  the  Revolutionary  Whigs. 
and  so  had  Jefl'erson  in  one  of  the  last 
letters  he  ever  wrote.  Into  this  new  fold 
were  gathered  the  National  Republicans  (see) 
whom  Clay  had  led  to  a  last  defeat;  Anti- 
Masons  (see  Axti-Masonic  Party),  whose 
party  was  already  in  the  throes  of  death;  and 
southern  men  who,  for  one  cause  or  another 
broke  away  from  Jackson's  leadership,  as  his 
political  plans  developed.  Into  this  chaos 
of  opposition  Calhoun  and  his  nullifiers  might 
have  entered  as  a  final  ingredient;  but  Cal- 
houn maintained  a  personal  independence,  for 
the  most  part,  after  his  breach  with  Jackson ; 
and  South  Carolina  was  slow  to  affiliate  with 
any  national  party.  Yet  in  most  of  the 
border  slave  states  the  WHiigs  gathered 
strength,  and  elsewhere  in  the  South  had  a 
large  and  respectable  following;  thus  vindicat- 
ing claims  to  be  considered  a  party  of  the  whole 
Union,  knowing  no  sectional  differences.  Yet 
notwithstanding  the  justice  of  this  claim, 
the  stronghold  of  Whig  power  was  at  the  North 
and  among  the  free  states. 

Campaigns  of  1836  and  1840. —  Jackson's  im- 
mense popularity  towards  the  close  of  his  ad- 
ministration convinced  the  Whigs  that  op- 
position would  be  useless  to  the  election  of 
Van  Buren,  the  warrior's  designated  successor. 
Hence  no  Whig  national  convention  was  called 
in  1836,  as  an  offset  to  that  of  the  Democrats. 
But  various  states  put  forward  Whig  candi- 
dates of  their  own.  William  H.  Harrison  of 
Ohio,  Hugh  L.  White  of  Tennessee,  Daniel 
Webster  of  Massachusetts  were  tluis  presented : 


Willie  P.'Mangum  of  North  Carolina  receiving 
the  vote  of  South  Carolina.  Van  Buren's  total 
vote  in  the  electoral  college  was  170  and  he  be- 
came President;  but  no  one  having  a  majority 
of  the  votes  cast  for  \'ice-President,  the  Senate 
chose  Richard  IM.  Johnson  of  Kentucky,  who 
had  received  the  largest  number  of  electoral 
votes. 

Van  Buren's  administration  ushered  in  com- 
mercial disaster,  following  a  feverish  specu- 
lation which  the  financial  errors  of  his  prede- 
cessor had  promoted.  Ruin  was  wide  spread. 
No  regTilation  of  exciianges  or  the  currency 
existed.  Jackson's  pet  state  banks  went  into 
insolvency  with  the  rest;  and  for  these  and 
other  abuses  of  the  patronage,  now  fully  re- 
vealed, the  party  in  power  bore  the  blame. 
With  the  nation  once  more  in  debt  and  the 
people  suffering  disti-ess  and  depression,  the 
Whigs  held  a  national  convention  at  Harris- 
burg,  December  4-7,  1839,  to  prepare  for  the- 
presidential  contest  of  1840.  Henry  Clay  was 
the  favorite;  but  the  incessant  warfare  he  had 
waged  in  the  Senate  made  political  managers 
uneasy,  and,  under  a  peculiar  rule  which  sifted 
secretly  the  preferences  of  the  delegates,  the 
chief  nomination  went  to  Harrison.  John 
Tyler,  who  was  at  this  convention  and  wept 
at  Clay's  defeat  for  presidential  nominee,  was 
readily  given  the  second  place  on  the  ticket, 
locality,  the  wish  to  attach  southern  Democrats 
already  alienated  from  Jacksonism,  and  his 
warm  advocacy  of  Clay,  all  operating  in  his 
favor.  The  convention  dissolved  with  harmo- 
nious expression  but  no  platform.  The  Demo- 
cratic convention  named  Van  Buren  and  Jolm- 
son  for  reelection. 

The  presidential  campaign  of  1840  was  a 
remarkable  one  for  picturesqueness  and  en- 
thusiasm (see  Log  Cabix  Campaigx).  From 
March  to  November  returns  from  the  several 
states  gave  presage  of  a  Whig  victory;  yet 
the  sum  total  of  success  astonished  the  most 
sanguine  of  this  new  opposition  party.  The  peo- 
ple, with  contagious  emphasis,  pronounced  for 
an  entire  change  in  rulers  and  a  ruling  policy. 
Harrison  and  Tyler  swept  the  whole  Union, 
except  for  seven  states,  mostly  southern.  They 
had  234  electoral  votes  in  all,  against  60  for 
Van  Buren,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  Vir- 
ginia, which  went  Democratic.  The  Whig 
popular  majorities  in  the  states  were  immense 
beyond  precedent,  being  increased  by  the  com- 
posite and  diverse  character  of  the  forces  op- 
posed to  them. 

Whig  Administration,  1841-45. — But  with 
this  great  national  victory  the  misfortunes 
of  the  national  Whig  party  commenced.  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  the  kindly  military  hero  and 
civilian,  thus  promoted  to  the  presidency  was 
sixty-eight  years  of  age  when  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington, to  assume  the  honors  and  responsi- 
bilities of  supreme  station.  His  inaugural 
address  manifested  an  honest  purpose  to  do 
right  and  to  correct  existing  evils.     He  chose 
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a  Cabinet  in  which  the  various  Whig  elements, 
North  and  South,  were  fairly  represented; 
with  Daniel  Webster  for  Secretary  of  State  and 
Thomas  Ewing  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Francis  £.  Granger  of  the  Anti-^Iasons  was 
made  Postmaster  General.  Clay  had  declined 
Cabinet  honors  for  himself,  but  named  Ewing 
and  John  J.  Crittenden  as  his  friends.  Dur- 
ing the  ensuing  strife  for  the  lesser  patron- 
age the  President,  March  17,  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  for  May  31,  reciting  rev- 
enue and  finance  as  the  special  subjects  for 
legislation.  On  the  fourth  of  April  Harrison 
died  at  the  White  House,  after  a  brief  illness, 
having  served  a  month  and  Tyler  immediately 
took  office. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  our  history  tliat 
a  presidential  incumbent  had  failed  to  live 
out  his  term  of  office :  and  a  bereaved  people 
were  yet  to  learn  what  the  successorship  of 
a  Vice-President  actually  meant.  A  states- 
man but  little  known  or  considered  in  the  free 
states  hitherto,  John  Tyler,  with  a  good  sena- 
torial experience  and  agreeable  manners,  was 
well  equipped  for  the  usual  dignified  but  ir- 
responsible functions  of  Vice-President.  He  was 
a  man  of  the  best  Virginia  pedigree,  courteous 
in  manner,  happy  in  compliment,  cheerful  and 
even  hilarious  among  intimates,  and  suscep- 
tible at  all  times  to  the  influences  prevalent 
among  gentlemen  of  polite  breeding.  In  feel- 
ing he  was  a  southerner,  w-edded  to  the  social 
and  economic  systems  of  his  own  section,  a 
state  rights  rather  than  a  national  man  in 
association  and  sympathy,  an  independent 
Democrat  who  had  broken  with  Jackson  on 
certain  points  of  policy,  and  yet  with  respect 


Columbia,  but  compromised  as  to  requiring 
state  assent  for  the  operation  of  branches. 
Tyler  vetoed  the  bill  and  it  was  lost.  A  second 
bill  was  prepared,  upon  full  consultation  and 
what  seemed  a  clear  approval  by  President  and 
the  whole  Cabinet.  This  bill  Tyler  also 
vetoed,  killing  the  measure,  and  his  rupture 
with  the  Whig  party  was  manifest. 

Harrison's  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of 
Webster,  resigned,  and  their  testimony  to 
Tyler's  bad  faith  was  convincing.  But  the  hope 
of  forcing  this  President  to  resign  by  leaving 
him  without  a  Cabinet  failed.  With  Webster's 
aid  a  full  list  to  fill  vacancies  was  sent  to 
tiie  Senate,  which  consistency  compelled  that 
body  to  confirm  just  before  the  adjournment 
on  September  13.  Webster's  own  rivalry  with 
Clay  had  influenced  him  in  remaining;  but  im- 
portant negotiations  with  Great  Britain  fur- 
nished the  controlling  reason.  Meanwhile  the 
Whigs  of  Congress  liad  appealed  to  the  country 
denouncing  their  promoted  Vice-President. 
Clay  was  widely  proclaimed  the  standard  bear- 
er of  the  party  for  1844,  and  Tyler  was  burned 
in  effigy  and  execrated.  Henry  Clay's  prompt 
and  courageous  leadership  in  this  exigency 
saved  the  Whig  party  from  disintegration, 
but  the  progress  was  toilsome  and  self-sacrific- 
ing, with  the  patronage  left  in  the  hands  of  a 
recreant  President,  who  used  it  to  the  utmost 
for  his  own  political  advantage. 

Though  left  with  no  real  following  but  that 
of  the  national  office-holders — for  Tyler  was  no 
organizer  in  politics — the  President  fought  his 
own  cause  with  coolness  and  intrepidity.  A 
Whig  revision  of  the  tarifl"  became  needful  for 
revenue;    and   here  the  presidential   veto  com- 


ic the  common  people  a  democrat  in  no  sense    pelled  a  loss  of  land  distribution  to  the  states 


of  the  word. 

Tyler  began  his  presidency  with  a  harmo- 
nizing disposition  and.  like  Harrison,  he  was 
pledged  to  let  a  Whig  Congress  work  out  its 
own  legislation  witliout  interposing  the  veto 
power,  as  Jackson  had  done.  But,  as  his  sons 
and  biographers  have  later  shown  us,  a  clique 
of  intimates  of  his  own  state  persuaded  him 
presently  to  lead  the  Whig  party  with  a  new 
programme,  become  his  own  successor,  ousting 
rivals,  and  restore  Virginia  to  the  lead  in  af- 
fairs, as  in  earlier  days.  His  clash  with  Clay 
came  just  as  Congress  met,  and  Clay  left  the 
White  House  divining  his  purpose.  Webster 
was  to  be  kept  as  a  possible  ally  of  Tyler's 
ambition,  or  else  disposed  of  diplomatically. 
Congress  assembled  in  extra  session  with  a 
Whig  majority  in  both  branches;  and  Clay,  as 
Whig  leader  in  that  body,  j)rodncc(l  a  pro- 
gramme whose  chief  purport,  after  abolishing 
Van  Buren's  subtreasury,  was  to  reestablish  a 
United  States  Bank  of  some  kind.  Such  liad 
been  the  general  expectation;  but  after  the 
subtreasury  repeal  President  Tyler's  state 
rights  scruples  bccann'  manifest  and  Clay's 
plan  was  modified  to  mret  them.  The  bill  first 
passed  locate*!  the  new  bank  in  the  District  of 


— another  Whig  measure  on  which  Clay  had 
set  his  heart.  This  was  a  Congress  of  much 
wasted  energy;  and  Clay  himself  had  resigned 
from  it  in  March,  1842,  partly  from  disgust 
and  disappointment  and  partly  so  as  to  con- 
duct his  new  canvass  more  advantageously. 
Tyler  with  his  Virginian  clique  took  up  Texas 
annexation  secretly,  to  make  a  diverting  issue. 
Upon  the  assembling  of  the  Twenty-eighth  Con- 
gress, whose  Senate  was  still  controlled  by 
the  Whigs,  tliough  the  new  House  was  Demo- 
cratic, President  Tyler  sprang  his  surprise.  In 
April,  1844.  a  completed  treaty  for  the  im- 
mediate annexation  of  Texas  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  and  published.  Army  and  Navy  orders 
being  called  for,  the  President  was  shown 
ready  to  guaranty  tlu'  safety  of  Texas  by  a 
hostile  array  against  Mexico  (see  Annexatio.ns 

TO    TIIK    T'.    S.  »  . 

Campaign  of  1844.— Both  parties  in  Con- 
gress resolved  that  Tyler  should  not  win  the 
stakes  for  himself.  The  Senate  rejected  his 
treaty  and  the  House  discountenanced  this 
whole  project.  But  Tyler  succeeded  in  play- 
ing his  trump  ear<l  on  the  very  eve  of  the 
presidential  contest.  The  whole  country  was 
aroused  on  the  subject.     Both  Clay  and   \'an 
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Buron,  the  rocogiiizod  adversaries,  pronounoeil  ;  sonal  character — bhifT,  honest,  manly  and  pa- 
triotic— and  tiie  outcome  of  northern  revolt 
against  him.  Whigs  like  Webster,  who  de- 
clared the  nomination  "not  fit  to  be  made," 
lent  their  reluctant  support  at  the  last;  while 
bolting  Whig  delegates  who  joined  Democrats 
in  a  Free  Soil  (see)  convention  at  Buffalo  in 
August  made  ex-President  Van  Buren  tiieir 
nominee;  and  he,  with  a  score  of  his  own  to 
settle  with  Cass,  divided  the  Democracy  and 
gave  the  empire  state  to  the  Whigs.  As  in 
1844,  New  York  state  decided  results,  and 
Taylor  and  Filmore  won  bv  163  electoral  votes 
to  127. 

Whig  Administration,  1849-1853.— The  ter- 
ritories wrested  from  ^Mexico  were  under  the 
new  President's  control  from  his  inauguration, 
IMarch,  1849,  until  Congress  met  in  December. 
Of  these,  California  (see)  had  suddenly  be- 
come a  full-fledged  state  in  population,  because 
of  the  gold  discovery  in  1848.  Taylor  loved 
his  country  and,  altliough  brought  up  a  slave- 
holder, had  no  wish  to  see  slavery  extended. 
With  his  official  sanction  a  California  conven- 
tion met  at  Sacramento,  in  early  autumn,  and 
framed  a  free  state  constitution  which  the 
people  adopted.  With  less  occasion  the  new 
administration  encouraged  the  people  of  New 
Mexico  to  take  a  similar  course.  Southerners 
who  had  sustained  the  war  with  Mexico  for 
extending  the  area  of  slavery  viewed  the  un- 
expected situation  with  alarm.  Though  four 
slave  states  might  yet  be  made  of  Texas  under 
her  compact  of  annexation,  free  California 
would  at  once  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  sec- 
tions and  make  freedom  dominant  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Thirty-first  Congress  met  in  angry  turb- 
ulence, December  3,  sectional  dissension  on  the 
increase.  With  southern  Whigs  insolent  and 
northern  Whigs  insistent,  that  party  lost  con- 
trol of  the  House,  and  after  a  three  weeks'  bal- 
loting for  speaker,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
sixty-third  ballot  should  decide  by  a  plu- 
rality. And  thus  was  Howell  Cobb  of 
Georgia  barely  chosen  against  Robert  C.  Win- 
throp  of  Massachusetts,  the  speaker  of  the 
previous  House.  President  Taylor  pressed 
sensibly  to  have  California  admitted  without 
conditions.  Courteous  but  not  confidential  with 
Clay  and  Webster,  he  made  a  younger  Whig, 
William   H.   Seward,  his   chief  counsellor. 

Clay,  in  disregard  of  tlie  President's  wishes 
but  with  patriotic  ends  in  view,  proposed, 
January,  1850,  a  grand  compromise  scheme  for 
pacifying  the  sections  and  settling  forever  the 
moral  rivalries  of  the  Union.  Historical 
speeches  were  made  in  March ;  that  of  Web- 
ster, on  the  fourth  after  a  silence,  deliberate 
and  profound,  approving  in  essence ;  Calhoun 
voiced  southern  discontent,  and  Seward  pleaded 
for  California's  admission  without  extraneous 
conditions.  Seward's  appeal  to  a  "higher  law" 
(see)  displeased  Calhoun,  who  died  that  same 
month.    A  grand  committee  of  the  Senate  took 


against  Texas  annexation.  Clay  carried  the 
Wliig  convention  readily,  but  when  the  Demo- 
crats met,  ^'an  Buren  lost,  and  James  K.  Polk 
of  Tennessee  was  made  the  cixndidate  with  a 
^platform  demanding  both  Texas  and  Oregon. 
Unfortunately  for  Clay's  candidacy,  the  "Lib- 
erty" or  anti-slavery  party  (see  Liberty 
Party)  had  been  revived,  the  year  before, 
and  nominated  James  G.  Birney  (see)  for 
President.  And  now,  with  the  Texas  furor 
wild  in  the  South,  Andrew  Jackson  strongly 
favoring  annexation,  while  the  moral  sense  of 
the  North  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  more  slave 
soil,  the  contest  became  close.  Clay,  eager  in 
his  quest,  trimmed  on  this  new  issue  to  make 
votes  in  a  section  sure  to  go  against  him, 
and  in  two  "Alabama"  letters  weakened  his 
first  anti-Texas  position.  This  course,  in  con- 
trast to  Polk's  reticence,  cost  Clay  the  elec- 
tion; for  enough  of  Birney's  strength  in  New 
York  went  against  him  to  give  that  state  to 
the  Democrats,  and  New  York's  vote  decided 
the  election.  Some  Whig  states  voted  later 
than  New  York,  knov\Mng  that  the  field  was 
lost  already.  Polk's  electoral  total  was  170 
to  Clay's  105. 

When  Congress  reassembled,  a  uniform  day 
throughout  the  Union  was  fixed  for  future  elec- 
tions. As  to  Texas,  a  joint  resolution  gave 
the  President  an  option  either  to  propose  im- 
mediate union  or  to  negotiate  and  submit  a 
new  treaty.  Tyler  himself  took  quickly  the 
option  which  was  meant  for  his  successor,  and 
in  March,  just  as  his  term  was  closing,  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Texas  under  the  first 
alternative.  Polk  allowed  him  the  odium  of 
an  initiative;  and  Tyler,  in  return,  placed  upon 
Polk  the  odium  of  a  war  with  Mexico,  which 
speedily  followed. 

Campaign  of  1848. — The  Whig  party,  and  es- 
pecially northern  ^^^ligs,  opposed  as  a  minor- 
ity the  war  with  ^Mexico,  which,  though  success- 
fully  waged,   brought   into  the  Union  a  great 
expanse    of   new    territory,   besides    Texas,    by 
which  slavery  hoped  to  profit.     The  antagonism 
3f  sections  entered  into  the  presidential  cam- 
paign   of    1848.      The    Democratic    convention 
nominated  Lewis  Cass   (see)   of  Michigan;  but 
i  secession  of  "Barnburners"   (see),  or  Wilmot 
: Proviso  (see)  men,  among  tlak  New  York  dele- 
;;ates    presaged    trouble.      The    Whigs    met    at 
Philadelphia,     and     nominated     Zachary     Tay- 
or   (see),  a  Whig  commander  of  the  Mexican 
A  ar.  on  the  fourth   ballot.     Millard   Fillmore 
^^  e )    of    New    Y'ork    was    named    for    second 
)lace;  his  choice  gave  the  only  Whig  assurance 
o    the    ticket.      For    won    by    Taylor's    great 
)opularity,  notwithstanding  he  was  a  warrior 
vith  no  civilian   experience,  a  Louisiana  man 
ind   a    slaveholder,   this   convention   adjourned 
n  great  confusion,  adopting  no  platform  what- 
1.    resolution    after   resolution   having  been 
oted  down.     Two  things  favored  Taylor's  can- 
lidacy   as   the   campaign    progressed:    his   per- 
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Clay's    plan    into    consideration    and    reported 
in   May    an   "omnibus   bill"   to   give    it   effect. 

Worried  over  the  difficulties  of  his  adminis- 
tration, Taylor  succumbed  to  a  fever,  caused 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  at  a  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
bration at  the  capital,  and  died  the  ninth. 
A  second  time  were  the  Whiss  baffled  and 
divided  by  the  death  of  their  President  at  a 
critical  time  and  the  succession  of  their  Vice- 
President.  Millard  Fillmore  was  no  renegade, 
but  a  man  of  the  full  party  faith,  honest  and 
sound.  Conservative,  however,  by  temperament 
and,  withal,  a  jealous  rival  of  his  fellow  Whig 
of  western  New  York,  Seward,  his  preferences 
tended  to  Clay's  pacification.  He  made  up  a 
Cabinet  of  his  own  with  Webster  at  the  head, 
repelled  Seward's  advice,  palliated  Texas, 
and  showed  himself  not  unwilling  to  saddle 
the  other  territories  upon  California,  to  block 
or  delay  her  admission  as  a  state.  Something 
of  the  dead  warrior's  stubborn  courage  stirred 
for  the  moment.  Clay's  "omnibus  bill"  was 
set  aside,  July  31,  and  by  a  large  majority 
the  Senate,  next  day,  took  up  the  California 
admission  bill  by  itself.  Clay  still  appealed 
for  "reunion  of  the  Union,"  with  kind  be- 
seeching, but  denounced  all  attempts  in  his 
section  to  try  military  strength  against  the 
government.  He  left  for  the  seashore  to  re- 
cuperate; and  presently,  with  no  lead  but  that 
from  the  White  House,  Congress  carried  the 
Clay  measures  in  separate  bills  which  reached 
the  President  for  signature  as  a  sort  of  mu- 
tual compact  (see  Compromise  of  1850). 

Congress  adjourned  Septt^mber  30.  Neither 
in  this  nor  the  final  session,  nor,  indeed,  dur- 
ing the  succeeding  Congress,  was  any  other 
legislation  of  historical  consequence  carried. 
Sectional  passions  yielded  gradually  to  this 
Compromise  of  1850,  soon  assumed  and  as- 
serted to  he  final  and  immutable,  through  mere 
h'gislation.  Disunion  elements  in  the  South 
were  appeased.  But  the  North  had  two  ob- 
jections to  this  sectional  compact:  that  op- 
tion "with  or  without  slavery"  in  the  new 
territorial  bills  as  a  precedent;  and  the  strin- 
gent fugitivo-slavf  act.  The  former  d(>ferr(Nl 
its  mischief  until  1853;  but  that  of  the  other 
was  felt  at  once.  Riots  arose  in  New  York 
City,  Detroit,  Boston  and  *'Isewhere  when 
peaceful  black  citizens  were  torn  from  liome 
and  family  by  the  deputy  marshals  of  the 
Union.  Pul)Iic  mr<-tings  protested  against 
the  kidnajiping  features  of  this  new  act,  and 
many  states,  as  time  went  on,  made  counter 
legislation  in  "personal  liberty  laws"  {.tec). 
^'et  it  is  fair  to  say  that  slave  linblcrs  rare- 
ly, if  I'ver,  caused  a  false  arrest,  but  "ought 
real  fugitives,  nuiny  of  whnni  had  long  lireatlied 
tiie  air  of  freedom    {tier  Kr(iiTiVF,  Slavks). 

Effort  was  made  by  the  Whig  leaders  to  se- 
j'ure  n('i|uieHrence  in  the  comprorTiise.  Despite 
all  tiirbulenci-  they  presently  succecdid.  Fringe 
public  meetings  wore  called  in  lending  cities,  in 
favor  of  the  "peace  measures,"  in  which  lend- 


ing men  of  both  Whig  and  Democratic  ante- 
cedents took  part  together,  as  speakers  or 
writers  of  letters,  and  northern  conservatives 
joined  hands  to  put  down  radicals  and  agi- 
tators. Meanwhile  the  fall  elections  of  1850 
generated  great  bitterness,  and  by  the  dissen- 
sions of  "cotton"  and  "conscience"  Whigs  the 
Democrats  profited.  A  Whig  convention  in  New 
York  developed  bitter  feud  between  the  Seward 
and  Fillmore  Whigs  (see  Silver  Gbays).  In 
Massachusetts  a  coaliton  of  Democrats  and 
Free  Soilers  prevailed  against  George  N. 
Biiggs,  who  for  seven  placid  Whig  years  had 
held  the  office  of  governor.  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  showed  Whig  losses.  Slow- 
ly, however,  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
people,  both  North  and  South,  came  to  sustain 
the  compromise  measures,  as  a  settlement 
final  and  comprehensive.  A  congressional 
manifest  headed  by  Clay,  the  next  January, 
counselled  strict  adherence  as  the  only  pledge 
of  national  harmony.  In  the  fall  elections  of 
1851  tranquility  succeeded  turbulence,  and  in- 
tegrity of  this  Union  was  the  accepted  watch- 
word of  the  two  great  parties. 

Campaign  of  1852. — '1  he  national  party  con- 
ventions were  both  held  at  Baltimore  in  June, 
1852.  In  that  of  the  Democrats,  June  1-5, 
the  two-thirds  rule  cut  off  chief  competitors, 
and  Franklin  Pierce  of  New  Hampshire  was 
nominated  on  the  forty-ninth  ballot.  He 
was  a  man  of  amiable  manners  who  had  a  fair 
record  in  the  House  and  had  served  as  a  sub- 
ordinate general  in  the  Mexican  War.  With 
no  two-thirds  rule  at  all,  the  Whig  convention, 
June  16-21,  showed  a  fierce  struggle  of  candi- 
dates. Clay,  near  to  death's  door,  was  strong 
enough  to  give  preference  for  Fillmore,  as 
one  true  and  tried.  But  Seward  \A'higs  and 
such  as  believed  less  in  the  settlement  were 
for  General  Winfield  Scott,  while  Webster  im- 
proved his  last  opi)ortunity  for  a  reward  due 
to  his  long  and  immeasurable  services.  I'pon 
a  first  balloting  Fillmore  had  133.  Scott  131 
and  Webster  20;  and  so  the  relative  strength 
fairly  continued.  The  friends  of  President 
and  premier  awaited  the  withdrawal  of  one  in 
tlic  other's  favor.  But  no  sucli  courtesy  came, 
and  the  exhausted  convention,  true  to  Whig 
prejiossession,  yielded  to  the  military  candidate 
on  tile  (ifty-third  and  (]<'cisive  ballot.  William 
A.  Graham  of  North  Carolina  was  nominated 
Vice-President. 

But  while  both  parties  had  voted  to  sustain 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  only  the  Democratic 
platform  was  «'xplicit.  The  Whigs  had  equi- 
vocated by  an  admission  that  time  and  ex- 
perience might  show  the  necessity  of  fur- 
ther legislat  i(U).  Scott,  moreover,  made  a  non- 
committal accejitance  of  his  nomination  "with 
the  resolutions  annexed."  All  this  called  forth 
an  nngry  protest  from  southern  Whigs,  repu- 
diating the  ticket.  Northern  Fre*-  Soilers,  a 
hopeless  minority,  prefere<l  assertion  under  ft 
presidential  candidate  of  their  own.    Clay  and 
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iVebster,  the  ablest  men  of  the  party,  died  dur- 
ng  tlio  caniprti<;n.  The  Whig  party,  or  rather 
ts  remnant,  marched  in  November  to  a  Water- 

00  defeat.  Pierce  polled  254  electoral  votes 
jgainst  42  for  tlie  Whigs,  and  the  covenant  of 
L850  was  confided  by  the  people  for  keeping 
;o  others  than   its  party  originators. 

Conclusion. — The  Whig  party  could  not  sur- 
vive its  two  greatest  leaders  and  orators.  It 
nspired  national  fraternity  while  it  lasted.  It 
Irew  to  its  standard  the  conservative  and  res- 
)ectable;  broad-minded  men,  those  of  the  pro- 
essions,  scholars,  merchants,  bankers,  manu- 
acturers,  men  of  capital  and  such  as  projected 
;reat  enterprises  or  thrived  by  them;  leaders 
n  society  and  those  of  social  aspiration.  But 
■adical  zealots,  manual  toilers,  or  the  down- 
rodden  from  abroad,  were  little  attracted.  In 
letails  of  government,  state  or  national,  Whigs 
idministered  ably,  with  wise  and  honest  men 
n  authority,  taking  pride  in  good  results.  But 
n  comprehensive  policies  they  sought  concil- 
ation  too  much  for  definiteness  of  principle. 
_'nlike  Federalists,  the  ancestors  of  so  many 
►f  them,  Whigs,  though  patrician,  were  fairly 
;rustful  of  the  people.  But  the  Federalists  in 
;heir  day  had  been  constructive  in  politics, 
vhile  the  WTiigs  left  nothing  permanent  in 
listory,  except  for  one  or  two  treaties.  The 
'arly  death  of  each  of  their  two  Presidents, 
vith  a  vice-presidential  sudcession,  frustrated 
he  policies  intended.  Even  the  Compromise 
)f  1850,  as  a  compact  of  North  and  South,  was 

1  glorious  illusion,  lasting  less  than  four 
•ears.  In  fine,  the  drift  of  American  politics 
lad  been,  while  this  great  party  lasted,  with 
ts  splendid  rank  and  file,  toward  sectional 
trife  over  slavery,  and  for  guidance  through 
uch  perils  Whig  pleaders  proved  too  humane 
o  steer  in  the  one  direction  and  too  faint- 
earted  to  take  the  other.  Tlie  party  fell  by 
issension  and  by  its  terrible  propensity  to 
lisfortunes;  but  it  loved  the  Union  as  it  was 
nd  sought  sincerely  to  uphold  it. 

See  Democratic  Party  ;  REPt^BLicAx  Party  ; 
LA  VERY  Controversy. 
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WHIGS.  The  Whig  party  was  the  popular 
irty  in  the  American  Revolution.  As  a  Revo- 
tionary  party  it  had  different  antecedents  in 
fferent  colonies.  In  Xew  York  for  example 
le  Livingston  faction  in  the  local  politics 
nbraced  the  Revolutionary  principles,  though 
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its  leader  was  as  aristocratic  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  opposition,  the  DeLancey  party. 
In  the  royal  colonies  in  general,  it  was  the 
party  which  had  all  along  opposed  the  measures 
of  tlie  royal  governors,  which  in  the  pre-Revo- 
lutionary  controversies  with  the  British  min- 
istry opposed  it  most  vigorously.  The  num- 
erical strength  of  the  party  varied  greatly  ac- 
cording to  the  measures  which  it  embraced  or 
opposed.  In  its  opposition  to  the  Stamp  Act 
it  had  the  support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people.  In  its  opposition  to  the  Townshend 
Act,  it  encountered  few  enemies  outside  of  the 
royal  colonial  officers,  tiieir  immediate  friends 
and  adherents,  and  the  conservative  aristocracy 
which  did  not  like  resistance  to  establisiied 
authority.  When  Whig  resistance  went  so  far 
as  to  summon  a  Continental  Congress,  the 
number  of  the  party  opponents  greatly  in- 
creased, and  the  maximum  of  opposition  was 
reached  when  the  leaders  of  the  W^hig  party 
proposed  independence.  Therefore,  when  the 
party  was  at  the  height  of  its  accomplishment 
— if  we  except  the  actual  treaty  of  peace  and 
the  securing  of  independence — it  was  numeri- 
cally the  weakest,  and  encountered  the  greatest 
number  of  active  opponents. 

As  soon  as  the  principles  of  the  party  became 
defined,  it  appeared  as  a  weak  government 
party  opposed  to  a  strong  imperial  system.  It 
favored  the  principle  of  local  self-government, 
and  it  showed,  in  the  state  constitutions  made 
under  its  auspices  the  strong  emphasis 
it  placed  on  the  rights  of  the  individual.  It 
should  be  remembered,  however,  that  many 
men  who  were  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
independence  were  not  so  sympathetic  with  the 
democratic  political  reform  carried  out  in  the 
heyday  of  revolution.  Neither  Washington  nor 
Hamilton  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment to  put  all  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  masses. 

An  incomplete  statistical  study  of  some  three 
hundred  leaders  of  the  Revolution  in  the  sev- 
eral colonies  discovers  some  interesting  facts 
as  to  the  character  of  individuals.  Over  75 
per  cent  of  them  seem  to  have  been  young  men, 
under  45  years  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 
About  50  per  cent  came  of  the  middle  or  lower 
classes  in  colonial  society,  as  far  as  we  may 
determine  by  their  vocation  or  that  of  their 
fathers.  Fully  75  per  cent  belonged  to  some 
dissenting  sect  in  religion,  the  remaining  25 
per  cent  coming  for  the  most  part  from  south 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  Over  33  per 
cent  were  college  graduates,  the  great  major- 
ity from  Yale,  Princeton,  William  and  Mary 
and  Harvard.  These  percentages  must  be  read 
in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  colonial 
custom  to  leave  political  management  to  men 
of  established  social  position,  and,  more  impor- 
tant still,  that  only  the  men  who  attained  the 
greatest  prominence  in  the  Revolution  are  in- 
cluded in  the  data  used.  No  little  significance 
must  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  Loyalist 
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literature  is  full  of  assertions  that  tlie  Whigs 
are  recruited  from  the  lower  classes,  from  the 
mob,  while  the  Patriot  literature  is  just  as  in- 
sistent that  the  Loyalists  are  aristocrats,  un- 
sympathetic with   the  people. 

See  Loyalists;  Revolution,  American, 
Caises  of. 
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WHIGS,  BRITISH.  Whig  traditions  and  in- 
fluence still  survive  in  the  Liberal  party,  par- 
ticularly when  Liberals  are  in  otlice.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  there  is  today  a  Whig  party, 
or  a  well-defined  Wliig  group  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  for  there  is  no  Wliig  organization, 
no  Whig  press,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
discover  voters  wlio  would  describe  themselves 
as  Whigs,  The  term  gradually  ceased  to  be 
used  in  the  parliamentary  poll  books  after  1832 
— after  the  terms  Liberal  and  Conservative 
came  into  service.  It  survived  in  Parliament, 
on  the  platform  and  in  the  newspapers  until 
the  general  election  of  1874.  But  except  when 
used  by  Radicals,  Nationalists  and  Labor  poli- 
ticians as  an  expression  of  distrust  or  con- 
temi)t  applied  to  moderate  Liberals,  Wliig  is  a 
term  that  fell  into  desuetude  after  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  in  1885  and  the  realign- 
ment of  political  parties  that  resulted  from 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  bill  of  1880.  With  few 
exceptions  tlie  Whigs  then  grouped  themselves 
with  the  Liberal  Unionists,  and  by  1895  tliere 
had  ceased  to  be  any  distinction  between  Lib- 
eral Unionists  and  Conservatives.  The  mi- 
gration of  the  Whigs  from  the  Liberal  to  the 
Conservative  party  in  1880  and  tlie  disappear- 
ance since  1880  of  nearly  all  the  few  \\'liigs 
who  adhered  to  Gladstone,  has  had  a  marked 
elTect  on  tlie  Liberal  party.  It  lias  made  it 
more  Liberal,  and  made  Liberal  cabinets  less 
exclusive  and  less  aristocratic  than  they  were 
from  the  time  the  cabinet  system  was  estab- 
lislifd  until  rUadstonc's  last  a<lministration  in 
1892;  for  until  1886  Whigs  who  were  of  the 
House  of  Lords  had  dominated  administrations. 

The  Whigs  rcprcscntrd  the  .section  of  tlie 
governing  class  that  was  not  Tory  or  Con- 
servative— chiefly  territorial  families  identified 
with  the  revolution  of  1088.  To  the  last, 
"Whigs  were  a  cult  rather  than  a  political 
party.  They  were  ever  mindful  of  their  order; 
Beldom  actiintfd  by  democratic  syinpiithies;  ;iiid 
seldom  incline<l  to  propaganda  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  their  onler  in  the  constitu- 
encies or  in  I'arl lament.  After  18.^2,  when 
nomination  boroughs  Ix-eame  fewer  and  the 
coTitrol  of  county  elections  less  easy,  the 
Whigs,  to  some  degree,  associated  themselves 
with  popular  cauHes  advocated  by  Lil)eraiH  ■nn<l 
Radicals,  not  to  bring  new  men  into  the  Whig 


cult,  for  it  was  one  into  which  men  had  to 
be  born,  but  to  add  to  the  House  of  Commons 
strength  of  a  Whig  government  or  opposition. 
Lil>eral  and  Radical  support  was  desired  by  the 
W  liigs,  provided  that  no  representation  in  the 
ministry  was  demanded,  and  that  the  Liberals 
were  content  to  accept  Whig  measures  and  to 
wait  until  the  Whigs  were  ready  to  make  con- 
cesions  to  democracy.  Nevertheless  English 
political  development  owes  much  to  the  Whigs. 
They  established  parliamentary  government  on 
its  present  basis  at  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
They  contributed  much  between  1688  and  1760 
to  the  formation  of  the  cabinet  system.  Tliey 
kept  the  established  church  in  check  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Tliey 
stood  for  freedom  of  speech  and  of  print  dur- 
ing the  era  of  the  countermovement  to  Parlia- 
mentary reform  lietween  1793  and  1820.  They 
advocated  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  the 
removal  of  Catholic  disabilities;  and  led  by 
Grey,  Russell,  Durham,  Graham,  and  Althorp, 
they  carried  the  country  through  the  crisis  of 
1831-32,  and  enacted  the  Reform  Bill. 

See  Conservative  Party;  House  of  Com- 
mons; LiBER^VLs;  Party  Government  in 
Great  Britain. 

References:  T.  E.  May,  Constitutional  Hist. 
of  Eng.    ( 1899 ) .  Edward  Porritt. 

WHIP,  PARTY.  Though  but  recently  in- 
troduced into  Congress,  the  party  wliipjier-in. 
or  whip,  is  essential  to  the  English  ParliaTuent 
The  whip  is  chosen  by  the  party  leader,  wliosi 
henchman  he  is.  His  duties  are:  (1)  to  in 
form  the  leader  of  the  state  of  party  opinion : 
(2)  to  count  the  vote  in  every  division  and  re 
port  the  results  to  the  Speaker;  (3)  to  inforn 
members  when  important  divisions  are  ex 
pected  and  detain  them  until  the  division  '" 
curs;  (4)  to  obtain  pairs  for  those  who  mu-; 
be  absent;  (5)  to  tell  members  how  to  voti 
The  government  whip  must  also  "keep  a  house," 
or  a  quorum,  when  government  business  is  be 
ing  transacted.  In  Congress  the  caucus  com 
mittee  usually  gives  the  entire  party  a  "call" 
to  vote  on  an  important  measure.  But  in  190t 
the  congressional  caucus  {see  Caucus,  Leois 
lative)  of  each  party  chose  a  whip  whos< 
duties  are  to  canvass  the  party  on  all  doubt 
fill  issues  and  to  inform  the  leader  how  nian\ 
votes  may  be  depended  on.  This  odice  of  tht 
tactful  persuader  has  been  adopted  to  meet 
the  needs  of  more  piMsonal  party  leadershi|! 
in  Congress.  References:  .T.  Bryce,  Am.  Com 
monu'calth  (4th  ed.,  1910),  I,'  203.  note  .1. 
204;  A.  L.  Tvowell,  (iorernmcnt  of  Ft)(flatui 
(1908),  I,  254,  297,  322,  448-457.         .T.M. 

WHISKEY  FRAUDS  ON  THE  REVENUE. 
Tnnuediately  following  the  Civil  War  there 
were  extensive  frauds  in  the  evasion  of  inter 
nal  revenue  duties  on  whiskey.  The  high  rate 
of  duty,  $1.50  ])vr  gallon  in  1864-186.'),  and 
■$2.00  per  gallon,  or  800  per  cent  on  the  cost. 
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in  1S6G-1S67,  proved  too  strong  a  temptation. 
Administrative  regulation  also  was  careless 
and  crude.  According  to  David  A.  Wells, 
revenue  commissioner  for  several  j'ears  after 
the  war,  and  historian  of  the  whiskey  fraud 
episode,  there  wore  repeated  instances  wliere 
distillers  manufactured  and  fraudulently  sold 
^  spirits  varying  in  quantity  from  20,000  to 
80,000  gallons.  The  tilling  of  barrels  was  done 
without  supervision,  and  sometimes  distillers 
were  made  inspectors  of  their  own  products. 
Later,  government  officials  were  involved :  un- 
til there  was  organized  a  formidable  Whiskey 
Ring  which  for  a  time  controlled  elections  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  openly  defied 
the  government.  In  1875  Secretary  Bristow  of 
the  Treasury  Department  collected  evidence 
which  led  to  the  exposure  of  the  frauds.  See 
Revexi'E,  Ixterxal.  References:  D.  A.  Wells, 
Practical  Ecc^nomics  (1885),  194-234;  J.  Mc- 
Donald, Secrets  of  the  Great  Whiskey  Ring 
(1880).  D.  R.  D. 

WHISKEY  INSURRECTION.  An  outbreak 
in  western  Pennsylvania  in  1794  against  the 
enforcement  of  a  federal  excise  law  on  domes- 
tic spirits  is  commonly  called  the  Whiskey 
Insurrection.  Excise  had  always  been  an 
odious  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom;  and  its 
introduction  into  the  colonies  met  with  bitter 
opposition. 

The  legislatures  of  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania  exhibited 
strong  dislike  to  the  excise  when  enacted  by 
Congress  in  1791;  but  it  was  in  western  Penn- 
sylvania that  opposition  was  most  violent. 
Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  began  the 
circulation  of  threats  calculated  to  discour- 
age citizens  from  accepting  any  offices  connected 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  excise,  and  from 
complying  in  any  way  with  its  provisions.  The 
next  step  was  a  pretense  of  discontinuing  the 
operation  of  registered  stills.  Then  followed 
neighborhood  meetings  and  conventions,  in 
which  intemperate  resolutions  were  frequently 
passed,  resulting  in  violent  acts  against  the 
revenue  officers.  In  1792  the  President  ap- 
proved "an  act  to  provide  for  calling  forth  the 
militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  sup- 
press insurrections  and  repel  invasions,"  a 
measure  directed  in  part  against  the  lawless 
spirit. 

The  grievances  of  the  protestors  west  of  the 
Alleghenies  were:  (1)  no  action  at  law  could 
be  brought  in  their  own  local  courts  for  of- 
fenses committed  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  that  they  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia 
for  trial;  (2)  whiskey  was  the  only  valuable 
article  in  small  bulk  with  which  they  could 
purchase  commodities;  (3)  the  law  afforded 
them  neither  redress  nor  protection.  June  5, 
1794,  the  President  approved  an  act  intended 
to  remedy  some  of  the  complaints.  Mean- 
while disturbances  of  a  riotous  nature  oc- 
curred   in   several    localities,    and   writs   were 


issued  against  non-complying  distillers.  This 
led  to  the  burning  of  the  house  of  Gen- 
eral Neville,  the  inspector,  on  July  17 
and  other  outrages.  Proclamations  were 
speedily  issued  by  the  President  and  the  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania  and  federal  and  state 
commissioners  in  vain  tried  to  secure  tlie  yield- 
ing of  disaffected  people.  The  President  there- 
upon called  out  15,000  militia;  notwithstand- 
ing mass  meetings,  and  resolutions  that  the 
civil  authority  could  enforce  the  law,  he  ordered 
the  army  to  advance.  The  insurgents  offered 
no  resistance,  and  the  troops,  after  making  a 
few  arrests,  withdrew.  The  effect  of  the  whole 
movement  was  to  strengthen  the  national  Gov- 
ernment. See  Excise  Tax;  Insurrections, 
HiSTOEY  OF.  References:  Pittsburg  Carnegie 
Library,  Monthly  Bulletin  (July,  1906);  Pa. 
Archives  (1876),  2d  Ser.,  IV;  H.  H.  Bracken- 
ridge,  Incidents  of  the  Insurrection  (1795)  ; 
W.  Findley,  Hist,  of  the  Insurrection  (1796)  ; 
H.  Adams,  Writings  of  Gallatin  { 1879 ) ,  HI, 
1-67.  J.  K.  Lacock. 

WHISKEY  RING.  A  group  of  conspirators 
composed  of  internal  revenue  officers  and  dis- 
tillers— principally  in  St.  Louis — and  certain 
federal  officials,  at  Washington  which,  from 
about  1870  to  1875,  defrauded  the  Government 
of  the  excise  tax  on  a  large  amount  of  whis- 
key. It  was  broken  up  by  the  investigation 
instituted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Benjamin  H.  Bristow.     See  Whiskey  Frauds. 

0.  C.  H. 

WHITE  HOUSE.  The  popular  name  for  the 
executive  mansion  in  Washington.  Roosevelt 
while  President  substituted  White  House  for 
Executive  Mansion  as  the  official  name  of  the 
presidential  residence.  0.  C.  H. 

WHITE,  JOHN.  .John  White  (1805-1845) 
was  born  in  Carter  county,  Tenn.,  February 
14,  1805.  The  family  removed  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  became  manager  of  valuable  salt 
works  owned  by  his  father.  In  1823  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  practising  at  Richmond, 
and  by  1825  was  a  leader  in  his  profession  in 
the  state.  From  1835  to  1845  he  was  a  Whig 
member  of  the  national  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  the  Twenty-seventh  Congress, 
1841-43,  was  speaker.  His  most  notable  rul- 
ing was  on  March  23,  1842,  when  his  decision 
established  the  rule: 

That  when  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  shall 
rise  and  report  that  it  finds  itself  without  a 
quorum,  and  upon  a  vote  or  count  of  the  house 
immediately  thereafter  it  shall  be  ascertained  that 
a  quorum  is  present,  it  is  not  then  in  order  to 
move  a  call  of  the  house,  but  that  the  committee 
of  the  whole  must  be  immediately  resumed. 

On  his  retirement  from  Congress  he  was  ap- 
pointed judge  of  the  nineteenth  judicial  dis- 
trir't  of  Kentucky.  He  committed  suicide  at 
Richmond,  September  22.  1845.  See  Spela.ker 
OF    THE    House.      References:     A.    C.    Hinds, 
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Precedents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
(1909),  IV,  §  2968;  M.  R.  Follett,  Speaker 
of  the  House  (1896).  W.  MacD. 

WHITEWASH.  A  farcial  investigation  of 
official  corruption  or  wrong  doing  in  which 
facts  are  disregarded  or  so  colored  that  a  re- 
port of  exoneration  results.  0.  C.  H. 

WIGWAM.  An  appellation  given  to  a  large 
building  in  which  political  gatherings  are  held, 
particularly  to  the  structure  in  which  national 
nominating  conventions  meet.  Also  a  Tam- 
many  (see)  gathering  place.  0.  C.  H. 


WILD  CAT  BANKS. 
Cat. 


See    Banks,    Wild- 


and  one  of  the  assistants  of  the  colony.  He 
died  at  Providence  in  1683.  See  Religious 
Liberty;  Rhode  Island.  References:  R.  \Yil- 
liams,  "Collected  Writings"  in  Narragansett 
Club,  Publications  (1866-74);  H.  M.  Dexter, 
.l.s  to  Roger  Williams  (1876)  ;  O.  S.  Straus, 
Roger  ^YiUiams,  the  Pioneer  of  Religious  Lib- 
erty (1894)  ;  J.  B.  Richman,  Rhode  Island:  a 
Study  in  Separatism    (1905),  ch.  ii. 

W.  MacD. 

WILMOT  PROVISO.  President  Polk  {see 
Polk,  James  K.)  began  the  Mexican  War 
with  the  expectation  of  acquiring  a  consider- 
able cession  of  territory  from  Mexico.  This 
intention  was  publicly  avowed  in  his  message 
of  August  8,  1846,  requesting  of  Congress 
an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  to  be  used 
in  acquiring  the  territory  desired.  The  ques- 
tion at  once  arose  whether  it  should  become 
slave  or  free.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  making  the  desired  ap- 
propriation, providing,  in  effect,  that  slavery 
should  never  exist  in  the  territory  to  be  ac- 
quired. Broadly  stated,  the  issue  was  whether 
slavery  should  permanently  be  confined  to  its 
existing  limits,  or  whether  it  should  begin  a 
career  of  expansion  over  the  territories  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  In  1847  Congress 
passed  the  appropriation  bill  without  the  pro- 
viso, and  the  following  year  California  was  ac- 
quired with  no  restriction  upon  slavery.  By 
tlie  Compromise  of  1850  (see)  part  of  this 
territory  became  the  free  state  of  California, 
and  from  the  remainder  the  territories  of  Utah 
(see)  and  New  Mexico  (see)  were  organized, 
with  no  determination  of  the  status  of  slavery 
therein.  The  final  decision  of  the  broader  i.s8ue 
raised  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  reached  only 
through  the  Civil  War.  See  Slavery  Contro- 
versy. Reference:  J.  Schouler,  Hist,  of  U.  S., 
IV  (1889),  543;  V  (1891),  66,  95  et  scq. 

M.  M.  Q. 

WILSON-GORMAN  TARIFF.  This  tariff 
was  enacted  in  1894,  receiving  its  name  from 
\\illi;ini  L.  Wilson,  Democratic  Re])rescntative 
from  West  Virginia,  and  chairman  of  tlie  com- 
mittee on  ways  and  means;  and  from  Arthur 
P.  Corman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  finance.  The  Democrats,  owing  to  tlie  revolt 
against  the  high  duties  of  the  McKinley  tariff, 
were  successful  in  the  elections  of  1890  and 
1892.  The  panic  of  1893  delayed  immediate 
legislation;  and  as  finally  enacted,  the  tariff 
was  by  no  means  what  the  electorate  expected; 
the  House  bill  showed  an  honest  purpose  to 
remove  some  of  the  burdensome  charges  of  the 
McKinley  tariff,  but  the  protective  sentiment 
of  fh<'  Senate,  with  which  Cornian  and  a  few 
Rhode  Island  and  founded  Provid.nce.  In  1643  Democratic  followers  were  in  full  sym|)athy,  do- 
he  went  to  England,  and  tlircmgli  the  influence  1  stroyed  all  hopes  of  tariff  reform.  President 
of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  obtained  a  pat<'nt  for  j  Cleveland  refused  to  sign  the  bill,  and  allowed 
Providence  Plantations.  lie  was  one  of  the  it  to  In-conie  a  law  only  by  passive  neglect, 
grantees  of  the  Rhode  Island  cluirter  of   l(i(i3. 1  saying,   "Senators   have  stolen   and   worn    the 
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WILLIAMS,  JOHN  SHARP.  John  Sharp 
Williams  was  born  July  30,  1854,  at  Memphis, 
Tennessee;  he  was  educated  in  private  schools 
and  at  the  Kentucky  Military  Institute,  the 
University  of  the  South.  L'niversity  of  Vir- 
ginia and  at  Heidelberg,  Germany.  He  began 
the  practice  of  law  in  Tennessee  in  1877  but 
moved  to  Yazoo  City,  ilississippi,  in  1878 
where  he  became  a  lawyer-planter  after  the 
old  Southern  fashion.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  national  convention  in  1892 
and  was  a  representative  in  Congress  from  Mis- 
sissippi from  1893  to  1909  and  leader  of  the 
Democratic  minority  in  the  house  from  1903  to 
1909  in  which  position  he  was  distinguished 
for  keenness  of  debate  and  the  greatest  alert- 
ness as  a  parliamentarian.  He  was  elected  to 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1908  but  did  not 
take  his  seat  until  1911;  he  is  already  a  lead- 
er in  that  body  (1913).  See  Democratic 
Party;  Mississippi. 

W.  E.  D. 

WILLIAMS,  ROGER.  Roger  Williams  (c. 
1603-1863)  was  born  in  London  about  1603. 
He  graduated  from  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1626,  and  presently  took  episcopal 
orders.  In  1631  he  arrived  in  Massachusetts, 
and  was  chosen  minister  of  the  church  at 
Salem.  From  the  first  his  views  regarding 
liberty  of  conscience  and  separation  of  church 
and  state  brought  him  into  sliarp  antagonism 
to  the  colonial  leaders.  In  1632  he  went  to 
Plymouth,  but  in  1634  was  invited  back  to 
Salem,  where  he  reasserted  his  religious  views 
and  attacked  the  validity  of  the  charter.  In 
October,  16.35,  he  was  tried  as  a  seditious 
person,  and  sentenced  to  leave  the  colony  witli- 
in  six  weeks;  the  time  being  later  extended 
until  spring.  As  he  <(iiitinued  to  express  his 
opinions,  he  was  in  January,  1036,  ordered  to 
lie   arrested   and    sent    to   Kn^dand.      Tie   fled   to 


WILSON,  JAMES— ^^■IXTI^ROP,  ROBERT  CHARLES 


livery  of  Democratic  tarilY  reform  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Republican  protection."  Wool  was  placed 
on  the  free  list,  and  duties  reimposed  on  sugar. 
More  important  was  the  inclusion  of  an  income 
tax  {sec),  a  provision  which  proved  fruitless, 
as  it  was  sptvdily  declared  unconstitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court.   See  Sixtkkntii  Ame.nd- 

MENT;    T.VRIFF  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES; 

Tariff  Rei-xirm.  References:  F.  W.  Taussig, 
Tariff  History  of  the  V.  S.  (1010).  2S4-;{20; 
E.  Stanwood,  Am.  Tariff  Cotitroversies  (1!)03), 
II,  29G-359;  J.  L.  Laughlin  and  H.  P.  Willis, 
Reciprocitt/  (1003),  230-260.  D.  R.  D. 

WILSON,  JAMES.  James  W'ilson  was  born 
in  Scotland  September  14,  1742.  Having 
studied  at  Scotch  universities  he  came  to 
America  in  1763.  Here  he  studied  law.  In 
1775  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress.  Wilson  and  some  of  the 
other  members  from  the  middle  states,  appre- 
ciative of  the  divided  opinions  of  the  people 
of  that  region,  naturally  were  less  eager  for 
an  announcement  of  the  independence  than  were 
the  leaders  from  Virginia  and  New  England. 
When  the  time  came,  however,  and  a  vote  was 
finally  necessary,  Wilson  voted  for  independ- 
ence: without  his  vote  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation would  have  been  evenly  divided  (see 
Declaration  of  Ixdepexdexce).  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress,  1775-1777,  and  again  a 
member  in  1783  and  1785-86.  He  was  one  of 
the  great  leaders  in  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787.  No  man  saw  more  clearly  what  was 
needed  or  strove  more  valiantly  for  a  strong 
constitution  and  a  real  national  government. 
He  worked  diligently  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  by  Pennsylvania.  In  1789  he  be- 
came associate  justice  of  the  federal  Supreme 
Court.  He  was  a  learned  lawyer  and  writer; 
he  died  in  1798.  See  Federal  Convention; 
Sltreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
References:  J.  DeW.  Andrews,  Woi-ks  of 
Wilson  (1896)  ;  A.  C.  McLaughlin,  "James  Wil- 
son in  the  Philadelphia  Convention"  in  Pol. 
Sci.  Quart.,  XII  (1807),  1-20;  J.  M.  Harlan, 
"James  Wilson  and  the  Formation  of  the 
Const."  in  Am.  Laic  Rev.,  XXXIV  (1900), 
481-504;  B.  A.  Konkle  and  others  in  Am.  Law 
Register,  LV  (1907).  A.  C.  McL. 

WILSON,  WOODROW.  Woodrow  Wilson 
(1856-  ),  twenty-eighth  President  of  the 
L^nited  States,  was  born  at  Staunton,  Va.,  De- 
cember 28,  1856.  From  1882  to  1883  he  prac- 
tised law  at  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  was  professor 
of  history  and  political  economy  at  Bryn  Mawr, 
1885-88,  and  of  the  same  subjects  at  Wesleyan, 
1888-90.  He  was  then  called  to  Princeton, 
where  he  was  successively  professor  of  juris- 
prudence and  political  economy,  1890-05,  of 
jurisprudence,  1805-07,  and  of  jurisprudence 
and  politics,  1897-1002.  From  1902  to  1910  he 
was  president  of  Princeton,  resigning  to  be- 
come governor  of  New  Jersey.    As  governor  he 


secured  the  passage  of  corrupt  practices  and 
direct  primaries  acts,  a  workmen's  compen- 
sation act,  and  an  act  for  state  control  of  pub- 
lic service  corporations.  He  successfully  op- 
posed the  candidacy  of  James  Smith,  Jr.,  for 
tlie  United  States  Senate  on  a  high  tarilT  plat- 
form. In  1912  he  was  nominated  for  President 
by  the  Democrats  on  the  forty-sixth  ballot,  and 
elected,  receiving  435  electoral  votes  against 
88  for  Roosevelt  and  8  for  Taft,  but  his  popu- 
lar vote  was  only  6,286,214  in  a  total  of 
15,031,169.  His  writings  inchule:  Congressional 
Government  (1885),  The  State  (1880),  Di- 
vision and  Reunion  (1893),  History  of  the 
American  People  (1902),  and  Constitutional 
Government  in  the  United  States  ( 1908 ) . 
References:  Am.  Year  Book,  1911,  1912, 
Cong.  Directory,  63  Cong.,  1  Sess. 

W.  MacD. 

WINTHROP,  JOHN.  John  Winthrop  was 
born  in  Groton,  England,  January  12,  1587,  and 
died  March  26,  1649.  In  1629  he  was  made 
governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
and  the  following  year  came  to  America  as  the 
leader  of  the  "Puritan  Migration,"  settling  at 
Boston.  He  was  reelected  governor  until  1634 
and  served  in  that  office  1637-40;  1641-43; 
1646-49.  His  influence  was  dominant  in  es- 
tablishing the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  He 
advocated  the  establishment  of  government 
which  would  protect  the  state  church.  The 
form  of  aristocratic  republic  which  he  favored 
was  portrayed  in  the  well-known  letter,  to 
Thomas  Hooker,  1638,  in  which  he  spoke  of 
"the  iinwarrantableness  *  *  of  referring 
matters  of  Counsel  or  judicature  to  the  body 
of  the  people  of  which  the  best  part  is  always 
the  least,  and  of  that  best  part  the  wiser  part 
is  always  the  lesser.".  According  to  his  plan 
officers  once  chosen  were  really  not  responsible 
to  the  people.  See  Colonial  Corporation; 
Massachusetts.  References:  J.  Winthrop, 
Hist,  of  New  EngUnul  (1908),  "Winthrop 
Papers"  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  Collections  (1863), 
4th  Ser.,  Ill,  VII;  5th  Ser.,  I  (1871); 
J.  Twichell,  John  Winthrop  (1891);  R.  C. 
W^inthrop,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Winthrop 
(1864-1867).  J.  A.  J. 

WINTHROP,  ROBERT  CHARLES.  Robert 
C.  Winthrop  (1800-1804)  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, May  12,  1809.  He  was  a  lineal  descend- 
ant of  Governor  John  Winthrop  (see).  He 
studied  law  with  Daniel  Webster,  and  in  1831 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  From  1834  to  1840 
he  was  a  member  of  the  INIassachusetts  general 
court,  serving  as  speaker  from  1838  to  1840. 
He  was  then  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  sat, 
save  for  a  brief  interval  in  1842,  until  1850. 
In  1847,  the  Whigs  having  a  majority  in  the 
House,  he  was  chosen  Speaker.  He  was  again 
a  candidate  for  Speaker  in  1849 ;  but  after  62 
ballots,  there  being  no  party  majority,  owing 
to  the  defection  of  Giddings,  Howell  Cobb,  a 
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Democrat,  was  chosen  by  plurality  vote.  On 
the  resignation  of  Webster,  in  1850,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Senator  for  the  remainder  of  the  term ; 
but  a  combination  of  Democrats  and  Free- 
Soilers  prevented  him  from  obtaining  an  elec- 
tion in  1851.  In  the  same  year  he  was  un- 
successful as  the  Whig  candidate  for  governor, 
and  thereafter  took  no  active  part  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  for  thirty  years  president 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and 
published  a  number  of  addresses  and  historical 
works,  the  most  important  being  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  John  Winthrop  (1869).  He  died  at 
Boston,  November  16,  1894.  See  Speaker  of 
THE  House;  Whig  Party.  References:  R.  C. 
Winthrop,  Jr.,  Memoir  of  Robert  C.  Winthrop 
(1897);  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  Tributes  to  the 
Memory  of  Robert  C.  Witithrop  (1894);  T.  C. 
Smith,  Parties  and  Slavery  (1906). 

W.  IklAcD. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.  The  Wireless 
Ship  Act  of  June  24,  1910,  enacted  by  Con- 
gress provides  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
ocean-going  steamer  carrying  passengers  and 
carrying  fifty  or  more  persons,  including  pas- 
sengers and  crew,  to  U-ave  or  attempt  to  leave 
any  port  of  the  United  States  unless  such 
steamer  shall  be  equipped  with  an  efficient 
apparatus  for  radio-communication,  in  good 
working  order,  in  cliarge  of  a  person  skilled  in 
tiie  use  of  such  apparatus,  which  apparatus 
shall  be  capable  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
messages  over  a  distance  of  at  least  one  hun- 
dred miles,  night  or  day.  This  does  not  ap- 
ply to  steamers  plying  between  ports  less 
than   two  hundred   miles   apart.     As  a   direct 


result  of  the  Titanic  disaster  {see  Accidents, 
Railroad  and  Steamship),  a  bill  was  signed 
by  President  Taft,  July  23,  1912,  amending 
the  act  of  June  24,  1910.  In  addition  to  the 
provisions  of  the  original  act,  this  bill  provided 

The  radio  equipment  must  be  in  charge  of  two    5 
or    more   persons    skilled    in    the    use    of    such    ap- 
paratus,   one    or    the   other    of   whom    shall    be    on 
duty  at  all   times  while  the  vessel   is  being  navi- 
gated. 

The  obvious  relation  of  government  to  wire- 
less telegraphy,  first  of  all,  concerns  the 
establishment  of  foreign  wireless  telegraph 
stations  in  the  United  States.  The  Attorney 
General  ruled    (XXIV   Op.   A.   G.   101):    tha't 

Apart  from  this  specific  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  may  refer  you  to  the  carefully  considered 
opinion  of  this  Department  (22  Op.  13).  in  whicB 
the  inherent  authority  of  the  I'rosident  to  control 
the  landing  of  foreign  submarine  cables  on  the 
shqres  of  the  United  States  was  set  forth.  The 
conclusions  therein  reached  are  not  affected  by  the 
means  employed  to  transmit  the  messages,  for 
whether  transmitted  by  the  ordinary  telegraph 
wires,  by  submarine  cables,  or  by  any  of  the  wire- 
less systems,  the  power  of  Government  to  regulate 
commerce  and  to  preserve  the  territorial  integrity 
of  this  country  depends  not  upon  the  means  em- 
ployed but  upon  the  end  attained. 

See  Accidents,  Railroad  and  Ste.\mship; 
Telegraph,  Regulation  of;  Submarine 
Cakles,  Regulation  of. 

References:  Co7ig.  Record,  61  Cong.,  2  Sess. 
(1910)  ;  International  Wireless  Telegraph  Con- 
vention, Proceedings    (1909). 

G.  W.  Pierce. 

WIRE-PULLING.  Underhand  management 
and  intrigue  made  use  of  by  political  leaders 
in  guiding,  controlling  and  manipulating  a 
political  party  organization.  0.  C.  H. 
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Early  History. — Nicolet,  in  1634,  was  the 
first  European  to  visit  the  territory  now  known 
a.s  Wisconsin.  Temporary  French  settlements 
date  back  to  1660;  permanent,  from  1717. 
Immigration  of  Americans  began  to  be  impor- 
tant about  1820,  of  Germans  in  the  forties,  of 
Norwegians  in  the  fifties,  and  later  that  of 
Bohemians  and  Poles,  and  an  unusual  number 
of  other  nationalities.  Tiiis  territory  belonged 
to  France  until  1763.  From  176:5  to  1774  it 
was  under  the  Briti.sh  Crown,  but  without 
organized  government.  From  1774  to  1783  it 
was  officially  a  part  of  the  |)r(ivince  of  (Que- 
bec. Ceded  to  the  United  States  in  1783,  it 
remained  under  British  control  until  1796, 
and  wan  not  etreetively  occupied  by  the  .Ameri- 
can government  until  after  the  War  of  1812. 
In  the  meantime,  it  was  ciaiiiieil  by  ^'irginia 
until  1784,  and  by  MasHachusetts  until  17H.">. 
In  1787  it  fell  under  the  provisions  of  tlie 
Northwest  Ordinance  (srr  Ordinance  of 
1787).  On  .May  7.  1800,  it  became  part  of 
Indiana  Territory,  and  in  1803  the  first  justicpH 


of  the  peace  were  appointed.  On  February  3, 
1809,  it  lK>came  part  of  Illinois  territory, 
and  on  April  18,  1818,  of  Michigan  territory. 
In  1818,  by  Michigan  authority,  county  govern- 
ment was  established,  and  in  1821  the  Michi- 
gan code  succeeded  the  coutiimr  dc  Paris,  which 
iiad  i)revailed.  On  April  20,  1836,  it  became 
an  organized  territory,  including  at  first  Iowa 
and   i)ther  areas  Im'voikI   tlie   Mississippi. 

Constitution  and  Amendments. — The  Wiscon- 
sin Enabling  Act  was  passed  August  10.  1846. 
The  constitution  first  drawn  up  was  rejected 
in  1847.  The  second  was  adopted  March  13, 
1848.  aceept«'d  by  Congress.  May  29.  1848,  and 
is  still  in  force.  Article  T  consists  of  a  "Decla- 
ration of  Rights.''  containing,  in  addition 
to  the  customary  provisions,  the  following: 
the  truth  is  a  defense  in  cases  of  li- 
liel:  leases  of  agricultural  land  may  not  ex- 
tend to  over  fifteen  y«'ars;  debtors  may  have 
a  "reasonable"  amount  of  property  exempted 
from  seizure;  and  no  public  money  may  be 
granted  to  religious  institutions.     By  a  judi- 
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cial  interpretation  of  a  certain  section  of  this 
article,  the  supreme  court  decided,  1890,  that 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools 
is  unconstitutional. 

Article  III,  gives  the  suflfrage  to  all  white 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  foreigners 
who  have  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
such,  and  to  civilized  Indians;  all  subject 
to  the  limitations  of  being  over  twenty-one 
years,  and  iiaving  one  year's  residence  in  the 
state.  All  elections,  except  in  townships,  are 
to  be  by  ballot.  The  legislature  is  empowered 
to  extend  the  sullrage,  subject  to  popular  ap- 


days.  In  1899  women  were  given  the  privilege 
of  voting  at  all  elections  relating  to  schools. 
Article  IV  provides  for  a  legislature  consist- 
ing of  a  assembly,  to  number  between  54  and 
100;  and  a  senate  to  be  between  a  third  and  a 
fourth  as  numerous.  Districts  were  to  be 
arranged  in  accordance  with  population  as 
ascertained  by  the  national  decennial  censuses, 
and  by  state  censuses  taken  in  the  middle  of 
the  intervals.  By  amendment  in  1910  the 
quinquennial  census  and  apportionment  were 
abolished.  Districts  are  to  be  as  compact  as 
possible,  and  representatives  and  senators  are 
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proval,  expressed  by  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  election.  This  provision  was  the 
result  of  a  vigorous  agitation  on  the  subject 
of  negro  suffrage,  and  in  1849  this  question 
was  submitted  at  the  general  election  to  the 
people.  The  bulk  of  the  voters  did  not  cast 
ballots  on  the  proposition,  believing  that  tlie 
"majority  of  votes  cast"  referred  to  the  total 
number  cast  at  the  time.  As  a  result  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  on  this  particular  proposal 
were  affirmative.  The  state  government,  fol- 
lowing the  popular  interpretation,  held  it  lost. 
In  1866,  however,  a  court  decision  decided 
that  it  had  been  carried,  and  negro  suffrage 
became  a  fact.  An  amendment  of  1882  allows 
the  legislature  to  fix  a  residence  requirement 
for  the  election  district,  not  to  exceed  thirty 
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to  be  qualified  electors  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts. At  first  the  legislature  met  annually, 
representatives  being  elected  annually,  and 
senators  biennially,  one-half  retiring  each 
election.  By  amendment  in  1882,  sessions  and 
representative  terms  were  made  biennial,  and 
senators'  terms  four  years.  Counties  of  900 
square  miles  and  over,  can  be  divided  only  by 
a  majority  of  all  legal  voters  therein;  private 
bills  may  treat  of  one  subject  only;  the  legis- 
lature may  not  authorize  a  lottery,  nor  grant 
divorce.  By  amendments  in  1871  and  1902,  no 
private  laws  may  be  passed  making  private 
incorporations,  etc.  It  may  delegate  power  to 
county  supervisors. 

Article  V  provides  for  a  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor,  to  hold  office  two  years.    The 
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governor  must  return  bills  he  wishes  to  veto 
within  three  days.  To  pass  them  over  his  veto 
requires  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  secretary  of 
state,  treasurer,  and  attorney  general,  are 
elected  biennially.  County  sheriffs  are  in- 
eligible for  reelection.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides for  supreme,  circuit,  and  probate  courts, 
and  justices  of  the  peace,  and  authorizes  muni- 
cipal and  inferior  county  courts.  No  special 
supreme  court  justices  were  provided  for  until 
an  amendment  in  1871.  In  1909,  the  court  was 
increased  from  five  to  seven.  By  amendment 
in  1889,  the  justice  with  the  longest  term  of 
service  is  made,  ex-offieio,  chief  justice.  ^lem- 
bers  of  the  supreme  court  are  elected  for  ten 
year  terms.  Circuit  judges  hold  for  six  years, 
and  must  be  residents  of  their  districts.  Jud.tres 
may  be  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  botli 
houses  of  the  legislature.  By  amendment  of 
1882,  clerks  of  court  are  chosen  by  election  bi- 
ennially. All  officials  may  be  impeaclied  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  the  members  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  are  not  to  exercise  their  functions 
during  their  trial  by  the  senate. 

The  constitution  provides  for  an  elected  sup- 
erintendent   of   public    instruction,    chosen,   by 
amendment  of  1904,  every  four  years.     A  state 
university  must  be  maintained.     The  rejected 
constitution  of  1846  forbade  the  incorporation 
of   banks;    the  constitution  of   1848   contained 
a  similiar  prohibition,  but  allowed  the  legisla- 
ture to  submit  the  question  to  the  people  under 
certain   restrictions.     In   1852,  a  popular  vote 
authorized  banks,  and  in   1902  an  amendment 
was  adopted   allowing  the  establishment   of   a 
more   extended    banking   system,   subject   to   a 
two-thirds   vote   of    all   the   members    of  both 
houses.     Other  corporations  were  to  be  incor- 
porated under  general  laws,  unless  it  appeared 
tliat  special  charters  were  absolutely  necessary; 
by   the   before   noted    amendment   they    cannot 
now  be  incorporated  by  special  law.     The  state 
can  contract  only  .$100,000  debt,  except  for  war 
purposes,  and,  by  amendment  of  1908,  for  higli- 
ways.      To  create   such   debt   requires   a   tliree- 
fiftlis  vote  of  all   members  of  the   legislature. 
The  credit  of  the  state  cannot  be  given  to  in- 
dividuals, associations  or  corporations.     Taxes 
arc  to  be  uniform,  but  an  anieiidnicnt  of  1908, 
permits   a  graduated   income  tax  with   exemp- 
tions.    Amendments  must  be  adopted  by  a  ma- 
jority of  all  tlic  members  of  both  liousos,  pub- 
lished three  months  before  tlie  next  legislative 
election,   passed   by   that   legislature,   and   sub- 
mitti'd    to    the    people.     A    ci>nstitutionaI    con- 
vention may  be  called  if  demanded  by  one  legis- 
lature and  a  popular   vote,  but  none  has  ever 
met.      IxK'ul    goverinnent,    the    form    of    which 
i.4   only   to  l)c   inferred   from   the   constitution, 
consists   of   townships,    scliwil    districts,    ineor- 
pornted    villa^'es,    citii-s,    and    counties.         I?y 
amendment  of  1874,  the  borrowing  caimcity  of 
these    iKxlies    is    liniiteil,    and    tin-    Irgislature 
is  enipoweri'd     to  limit  tlirir  taxation.     A  con- 
Htitutional    amendment    of    1902    forbade    tin- 


granting  of  passes  on  railroads,  and  in  1910 
another  authorized  the  legislature  to  undertake 
a  policy  of  acquiring  a  forest  reserve  for  the 
preservation  of  water  power. 

Constitutional  Interpretation  and  Admini- 
strative Expansion. — The  liquor  agitation  has 
always  been  of  importance,  the  net  result  being 
comparatively  high  license,  which  local  au- 
thorities can  raise  but  not  lower;  certain 
forms  of  local  option  (see),  and  certain  pro- 
hibited areas,  such  as  that  about  the  state 
university    (see  Liquor  Legislation). 

There   have  been  two  especially    interesting 
periods  of  legislative  activity.     The  first  was  in 
tlie    late    sixties    and    early    seventies.        This 
"Granger"    (see    Graxgers)     agitation    culmi- 
nated  in   1874   in   the  passage   of  the  "Potter 
Law"  wliich  created  a  board  of  commissioners, 
with  power  of  regulating  railroad  rates.     This 
law  was  sustained  by  the  state  supreme  court, 
and    in    part    by    the    United    States    District 
Court.     It  was,  however  repealed  in  1876.     The 
second  period  began  about  1900  and  saw  almost 
a   revolution    in   governmental   methods.        Its 
most  notable  feature  was  the  wide  extension  of 
tlie  commission  form  of  control  for  state  activi- 
ties.    Boards    to    administer    public    property 
and  institutions  such  as  the  board  of  control, 
managing  the  charitable  and  penal  institutions, 
and  the  boards  of  regents  of  the  state  univer- 
sity and  normal  schools  had  long  been  in  exis- 
tence.    The  characteristic  of  the  more  impor- 
tant of  the  new  commissions  is  the  power  of 
regulating  or  investigating  the  conduct  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate.    In  1899  a  tax  commission  was  created, 
and  in  1903  it  was  charged  with  the  physical 
valuation  of  railroads.      In   1903   the  banking 
department    was    reorganized    and    the    com- 
mission   was    given    greatly    enlarged    powers. 
In    190.5    a    railroad    commission    was    created 
with  wide  powers,  to  which  in  1907  were  added 
powers   over   other   public   utilities    (see  CoM- 
Mis.sioNs  IN  American  Government).     Great 
use    has    been    made    of    such    expert    ser\'ice 
along  the   line  of  what   is  now   known   as  the 
"coiis(>rvation"    (see)    movement.      In    1899    a 
fishery  commission  and  a  geological  and  natural 
historv  survev  were  provided;   in  1901.  a  board 
of  health,  a  board  of  agriculture  and  live  stock 
sanitary  board;  in  1905,  lM)ard  of  forestry,  and 
commissions    on    tuberculosis,    and    grain    and 
warehouses.     In  1909  a  rigid  pure  food    (see) 
law  was  passed,  and  a  commission  j>rovided  to 
enforce  it.     Along  the  line  of  echication,  a  free 
library    commission    was   established    in    1899. 
The  establishment  of  a  civil  service  commission 
is  but  one  of  a  nunilx-r  of  attempts  to  purify 
and    8inij)lify    the    nuichinery    of    politics.     In 
1897    a    rigorous    corrupt    practices    act    was 
passed    which    was    strengtluncd    in    1911:     in 
1H09   an   act  for  the  registration   of   Inbhyisls, 
wliich    was   strengthi'iied    in    190,5;    in    19(IH    iiii 
elaborate    |)riniarv    election    law    was    atioptcfl. 
In    1909  a  commission   was  ap])ointed  on   uni- 
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form   legislation,  and   in   1911   ono   on   "public 
affairs." 

The  state  has  also  engaged  actively  in  foster- 
ing research  and  betterment,  Ixith  upon  its 
own  initiative  and  by  subsidizing  institutions 
already  in  existence.  In  1S99  appropriations 
were  made  to  associations  of  firemen,  and 
cheesemakers ;  in  1901,  to  the  horticultural 
society  and  the  dairymen's  association;  in 
1903,  aid  was  given  to  associations  of  butter- 
makers,  and  poultrymen,  and  an  agricultural 
experiment  station,  and  a  bureau  of  labor  and 
industrial  statistics  were  established.  Appro- 
priations have  for  a  long  time  been  made  to 
the  state  Historical  Society,  tlie  Wisconsin 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  assisted,  and 
in  1909  a  state  history  commission  was  estab- 
lished. 

Parties. — The  Democratic  party  was  former- 
ly strong,  but  for  the  last  fifteen  years  in- 
terest has  centered  in  the  factional  conflicts 
within  the  Eepublican,  party,  between  the 
"Half  Breed"  or  "Progressive"  followers  of 
Senator  La  FoUette  {see)  and  the  "Stalwarts" 
or  "Regulars."  The  former  have  been  success- 
ful in  the  main.  The  Socialist  party  in  1910 
won  control  of  Milwaukee.  It  lost  the  city 
at  the  next  election,  but  is  still  influential  in 
the  legislature.  In  1912  the  Democrats  won 
the  electoral  vote ;  the  Republicans  stood  sec- 
ond; the  Progressives  cast  about  fifteen  and 
one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  vote,  and  the 
Socialists  something  over  eight  per  cent. 

Population. — In  1850  the  population  was 
305,591;  in  1880,  1,315,477;  in  1900,  2,069,042; 
in  1910,  2,333,  860. 

References:  F.  E.  Baker,  "Bibliographical 
Hist,  of  the  Two  Wisconsin  Constitutional 
Conventions"  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc,  Proceedings 
(1898),  123-159,  "Brief  Hist,  of  the  Elective 
Franchise  in  Wisconsin"  in  ibid  (1894),  113- 
130;  M.  D.  Hammond,  "Financial  Hist,  of 
Wisconsin  Territory"  in  ibid  (1894),  131- 
167;  F.  L.  Holmes,  "First  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  Wisconsin"  in  ibid  (1896),  227- 
251;  L.  P.  Kellogg,  "Organization,  Boundaries, 
and  Xames  of  Wisconsin  Counties,"  in  ibid 
(1904),  184-231;  V.  Mason,  "The  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in  Wisconsin,  with  Reference  to 
Xullification  Sentiment"  in  ibid  (1896),  117- 
144;  T.  C.  Smith,  "Free  Soil  Party  in  Wis- 
consin" in  ibid  (1895),  97-162;  J.  B.  San- 
born, "The  Impeachment  of  Levi  Hubbell" 
in  ibid  (1905),  194-213;  R.  G.  Thwaites, 
Wisconsin  (1908);  C.  R.  Fish,  "The  Public 
Archives  of  Wisconsin"  in  Am.  Hist.  Assoc, 
Report,  I  (1905),  377-419;  G.  W.  Peck,  Ed., 
Cyclopedia  of  Wisconsin    (1906). 

Carl  Russell  Fish. 

WITNESSES,  In  judicial  procedure  a  wit- 
ess  is  one  who  is  duly  called  upon  to  testify 
under  oath  as  to  matters  within  his  knowledge. 
By  rules  of  procedure  some  persons  are  dis- 
qualified from  testifying  on  account  of  want 
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of  mental  capacity,  as,  for  instance,  idiots, 
insane  persons,  and  infants  who  have  not  at- 
tained the  age  of  discretion.  Others  who  are 
qualified  to  testify  may  be  of  such  character 
that  their  testimony  is  not  entitled  to  the 
weight  which  should  be  given  to  a  fully  quali- 
fied witness.  Furthermore,  the  witness  may  be 
so  related  to  the  subject  matter  or  the  parties 
as  that  in  the  particular  case  his  testimony 
should  not  be  received  or  should  be  received 
under  limitations  as  to  its  credibility  and 
weight.  And  finally  the  competency  of  the 
testimony  given  or  ofi"ered  as  determining 
whether  it  shall  be  considered  as  evidence  is 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  evidence  fixed  by  law. 
Under  constitutional  guaranties  of  religious 
freedom  the  religious  belief  of  a  witness  can 
not  be  made  a  ground  for  his  disqualification 
to  testify  (see  Religious  Liberty),  As  to 
criminal  prosecutions,  it  is  usually  provided 
in  state  constitutions  as  it  is  in  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Amendments  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion that  the  accused  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  be  a  witness  against  himself  and  that  he 
has  a  right  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses 
against  him  and  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor.  These 
are  privileges  which  the  accused  may  waive. 
See  Trials.  E  McC. 

WIZARD  OF  KINDERHOOK.  A  sobriquet 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  (see)  in  recognition  of 
his  political  adroitness;  Kinderhook,  X.  Y., 
was  his  birthplace  and  for  a  time  his  place  of 
residence.  0,  C,  H, 

WOLCOTT,  OLIVER.  Oliver  Wolcott  (1760- 
1833 )  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  January 
11,  1760.  He  saw  minor  service  in  the  Revo- 
lutionary army,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1781,  and  for  the  next  few  years  held  financial 
offices  under  the  state.  In  1788  he  became 
state  comptroller  of  public  accounts.  On  the 
organization  of  the  federal  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, in  September,  1789,  he  was  made  audi- 
tor, and  in  1791  comptroller.  In  February, 
1795,  he  succeeded  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  and  acted  virtually  as  a  lieuten- 
ant of  Hamilton.  A  staunch  Federalist,  he 
was  charged  by  the  Republicans  with  pecula- 
tion, the  evidence  of  which  the  Federalists 
were  accused  of  destroying  by  burning  the 
treasury  building.  He  demanded  an  investi- 
gation, but  could  not  obtain  satisfaction,  and 
in  November,  1800,  resigned.  He  w^as  im- 
mediately appointed  judge  of  the  newly-created 
second  district,  and  held  the  place  until  legis- 
lated out  of  office  by  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary 
act,  in  1802.  In  1817  he  was  elected  governor 
of  Connecticut,  and  retained  the  office  by  suc- 
cessive elections  for  ten  years.  In  1818  he 
presided  over  the  Connecticut  constitutional 
convention.  He  died  at  New  York  City,  June 
1,  1833.  George  Gibbs's  "}femoirs  of  the 
Administratiom     of     Washinffton    and     John 
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Adams"  (1846)  is  based  upon  Wolcott's 
papers  in  the  Connecticut  Historical  Society. 
See   Tbeasuky   Depabtmext.     References:    D. 


R.  Dewey,  Financial  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  ( 1907 ) , 
ch.  v;  R.  Hildreth,  Hist,  of  the  U.  8.  (1849- 
52),   IV-VI.  W.  2^lAcD. 
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Present  Status. — The  most  general  statement 
concerning  the  basis  of  suffrage  is  thus  put 
in  the  American  and  English  Encyclopedia  of 
Law   (2d  ed.,  1899,  611)  : 

The  right  of  suffrage  may  be  regulated,  modified 
or  withdrawn  by  the  authority  which  conferred 
it.  It  is  not  a  natural  right  of  which  a  person 
cannot  be  deprived  but  a  privilege  which  may  be 
granted  or  denied  bv  the  people  or  by  the  depart- 
ment of  government  to  which  they  have  delegated 
power  in  the  matter,  as  general  policy  may  require. 
"In  nearlv  all  countries  the  right  has  been  denied 
to  women,  minors,  aliens  and  persons  non  compos 
tnentis"  (AmaUan  and  Enylish  Encyclopedia  of 
'Law,  2d  ed.). 

Women  exercise  full  political  power  in  nine 
states    (1913):      Wvoming    (since   1869),   Col- 
orado  (since  1893),  Utah    (since  1896),  Idaho 
(since  1896),  Washington    (since  1910),  Cali- 
fornia   (since    1911),    Arizona     (since    1912), 
Kansas  (since  1912),  and  Oregon  (since  1912), 
and     in     the     territory     of     Alaska     (1912). 
They    possess    a    limited    suffrage    in    twenty- 
two     other     states.      They     have     some     form 
of    school    suffrage    in    the    following    sixteen 
states:      Connecticut      (since     1893),     Illinois 
(since    1891),   Kentucky    (1838-1901),   Massa- 
chusetts   (since  1879),  Michigan    (since  1875), 
Minnesota      (since     1875),     Nebraska      (since 
1883),    New    Hampshire     (since    1878),    New 
Mexico  (since  1910),  New  Jersey  (since  1887), 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  (since  1887), 
Ohio  (since  1894) ,  Vermont  (since  1880),  Wis- 
consin    (since    1900),    and    Oklahoma     (since 
1890)  ;   a  certain  tax-paying  suffrage  in  Iowa 
(since  1894)    and   in  Louisiana    (since  1898); 
while   in   three   other   states,   Michigan    (since 
1875  for  school  and  1908  for  municipal),  Mon- 
tana  (since  1887),  and  New  York   (since  1880 
for    school    and    1901    for   municipal),    women 
enjov  both  school  and  tax-paying  suffrage.     In 
Mississippi    and    Arkansas    thoy    have    minor 
fragments  of   the   franchise.     In   Illinois   they 
have  been  granted  the  right  so  far  as  the  legis- 
lature can   confer   it;    they  are,   siijce  July   1, 
1913,  entitle<l  to  vote  for  presidential  electors, 
for    all    officers    of    cities,    villages   and    towns 
except    police    magistrates,    for    a    number    of 
count V  and  state  officers,  and  on  all  questions 
Bubmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  electors. 

Women  vote  for  all  officers  including  mem- 
hers  of  Parliament  in  Hosnia.  Finland,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia.  Iceland,  tl.c  Isle 
of  Man,  New  Zealand,  and  Norway.  More 
limited  riglits.  including  mnnici|)al  suffrage, 
however,  have  been  extended  to  women  in  Den- 
mark. England.  Ireland,  Scotland.  Canada,  and 
Sweden.     In   Russia  women   householders  elect 


members  to  the  village  council ;  in  Italy  and 
France  women  engaged  in  trade  may  vote  for 
the  tribunal  of  commerce;  and  similar  privi- 
leges are  enjoyed  by  women  in  Belgium,  women 
with  real  estate  in  Hungary,  women  farmers 
in  Wiirtemberg,  and  tax-paying  women  in 
several  other  European  countries. 

Early  Efforts  to  Secure  Woman's  Suffrage.— 
Tlie  effort  to  secure  the  right  of  suffrage  for 
women   in   the  United   States  may  be   said   to 
have  assumed  organized  form  w-.tli  the  holding 
of  the  Seneca  Falls  Convention  on  July  19  and 
20,   1848,  and  to  have  been  one  aspect  of  the 
movement  towards   the  more  general   recogni- 
tion of  human  rights,  which  characterized  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.     Tliere  had 
been  prior  to  that  time  protests  by  individuals 
against  the  limitations  surrounding  the  activ- 
ities   of    women.      During    the    revolutionary 
struggle,    Mercy    Otis    Warren    and    Abigail 
Adams,  among  others,  had  urged  the  recogni- 
tion   of    women    in    the    establishment    of    the 
new  government;  Mary  WoUstonecraft's  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Rights  of  ^Yomen,  published   in 
England    in    1790,    had    been    widely    read    in 
America;  the  limitations  placed  by  the  common 
law    about    the    acting    capacity    of    married 
women  with  reference  to  their  property,  their 
earnings,   and   their   children,   were   the   occa- 
sion of  many  protests  resulting  in  legislative 
enactment  in  a   number  of   states,   notably   in 
New  York  in   1848.     The  lack  of  educational 
opportunity,    both    cultural    and    professional, 
had  called  forth  the  efforts  of  Emma  Willard, 
Mary  Lyon,  the  founders  of  Oberlin   College, 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  and  others.     Lucy  Stone, 
after   1847,  lectured  elcKpiently  and  effectively 
on  woman's  rights  throughout  a  large  part  of 
the    United    States    and    in    Canada.      Foreign 
visitors,    especially     Frances    Wright     (1818- 
1820)     and    Harriet    Martineau     (18.34-1836) 
flirected  attention  to  the  obvious  inconsistency 
l)etw(HMi    the  princi]>les   enunciated    in    the   De- 
claration of  Independence  and  the  practice  fol- 
lowed   by    the    government    supposedly    basctl 
u|if)n    those    principles.      Indeed,    as    reform    in 
many  of  these  fields  of  women's   interest  can 
be   accomplished   only   through    legislation,   tlie 
effort   to   secure   for   women   the   riglit  to   edu- 
cation, marital   equality,  professional   and    in- 
rlustrial  opportiinKy.  has  often   seemed    identi- 
cal with  tlie  effort  to  secure  jiolitical  equality; 
and  the  terms  "women's  rights"  and  "women's 
suffrage"  have  been  almost   int<<rcliangeal)Ie. 
I      The  early   efforts   in   helialf   of  women   were 
I  likewise  closely  associated  with  the  efforts  in 
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behalf  of  negro  emancipation.  Many  of  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  abolitionists  {sec) 
were  women,  and  in  many  instances  those 
whose  first  interest  was  in  tlie  negro  gave  a 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  support  to  the  claims 
put  forth  by  the  women.  Notable  among  tliese 
were  Wendell  Philips  (see),  who  pleaded  tiie 
cause  of  women  delegates  before  the  World's 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  held  in  London  in 
1840,  which,  however,  resisted  his  appeal  and 
rejected  the  women;  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son (sfc),  who  refused  to  sit  in  that  conven- 
tion because  women  were  not  admitted;  Henry 
B.  Blackwell,  Robert  Purvis,  Frederick  Doug- 
lass, and  others. 

The  rejection  of  women  delegates  by  the 
Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  1840  was  the 
occasion  for  planning  a  convention  devoted  to 
the  proclamation  of  women's  rights;  and  such 
a  convention  was  called,  though  not  until  eight 
years  later,  by  some  of  those  rejected  delegates, 
together  with  others  who  had  observed  their 
rejection.  In  July,  1848,  Lucretia  Mott,  Martha 
Wright,  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Mary 
Ann  McClintock  issued  a  call  in  Seneca  Falls 
for  a  convention  '"to  discuss  the  sooial,  civil, 
and  religious  conditions  and  rights  of  women." 
James  Mott  presided  over  the  convention,  which 
adopted  a  Declaration  of  Sentiments  modeled 
in  form  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
proclaiming  the  equality  of  men  and  women 
and  enumerating  many  of  the  wrongs  that 
women  were  alleged  to  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  men.  Among  those  grievances  were 
the  usurpation  of  all  governmental  power,  the 
refusal  to  grant  to  women  the  elective  fran- 
chise, the  subjection  of  women  to  laws  that 
they  had  no  part  in  making,  the  elevation  of 
ignorant  and  degraded  men  above  intelligent 
women,  the  marital  oppression  of  women,  tax- 
ation without  representation,  the  monopoly  of 
business  and  professional  employment,  the 
withholding  of  education  from  women,  the 
adherence  on  the  part  of  men  to  a  different 
code  of  morals,  and  their  assumption  of  the 
right  to  assign  to  women  a  "proper  sphere  of 
action."  On  the  basis  of  these  grievances,  in 
anticipation  "of  misconception,  misrepresenta- 
tion and  ridicule,"  a  demand  was  put  forth 
"for  immediate  admission  to  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,"  in- 
cluding the  elective  franchise. 

The  first  National  Woman's  Rights  Conven- 
tion, which  marked  the  launching  of  the  na- 
tional movement,  was  held  two  years  later 
Oct.  23  and  24,  1850,  in  Worcester,  Mass.  The 
call  to  this  convention  was  issued  by  Lucy 
Stone  and  55  other  women  as  well  as  by  33 
men,  among  whom  were  Wendell  Phillips, 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  William  Lloyd  Garri- 
son, Thomas  Wenthworth  Higginson,  William 
Henry  Channing,  Adin  Ballou,  Gerrit  Smith,  A. 
Bronson  Alcott,  Samuel  J.  May,  William  Elder 
and  Oliver  Johnston,  Lucretia  Mott,  Elizabeth 
Cadv    Stanton,    Mary    Grew,    Elizabeth    Smith 
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Miller,  ElizalK>th  Buffum  Chase,  Jane  G.  Swiss- 
helm,  and  Harriot  K.  Hunt.  Tlie  convention, 
at  which  Mrs.  Paulina  Wright  Davis  presided, 
was  attended  by  men  and  wt)men  from  thirteen 
states.  The  call,  said  in  part: 

The  tyranny  which  degrades  and  crushes  wives 
and  mothers  sits  no  louj,'cr  lightly  on  the  world's 
coiisi'icuoe — the-  heart's  home- worship  fei'ls  the 
stain  of  stooping  at  a  dishonored  altar.  Manhood 
heg-ins  to  feel  the  shame  of  muddying  the  springs 
from  which  it  draws  its  highest  life;  and  woman- 
hood is  everywhere  awakening  to  assert  its  di- 
vinely charted  rights,  and  to  fulflll  its  noblest 
duties. 

Organizations. — There  are  now  a  number  of 
different  organizations  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
secure  full  political  ecjuality  for  women.  In 
most  communities  in  the  United  States  there 
are  found  more  or  less  vigorous  "equal  suf- 
frage" associations.  In  every  state  there  is  a 
state  association  in  which  the  local  groups 
find  representation.  In  addition  there  is  a 
National  American  Woman  Suffrage  Associ- 
ation, whose  organ  is  the  Woman's  Journal, 
issued  weekly  in  Boston.  The  methods  adopted 
by  these  organizations  have  been  the  usual 
forms  of  propaganda,  educational  work  of 
various  kinds,  and  appearance  before  the  var- 
ious legislative  bodies.  Attention  should  be 
called  also  to  the  Equal  Suffrage  Party,  repre- 
sented by  state  organizations  in  at  least  eleven 
states  and  by  a  national  organization,  which 
adopts  the  party  form  of  organization  and 
applies  its  energies  exclusively  to  influencing 
the  personnel  of  legislative  bodies. 

In  addition  to  such  organizations  as  these, 
devoted  exclusively  or  chiefly  to  obtaining 
equality  in  government  for  women,  many  or- 
ganizations having  other  purposes  endorse  the 
movement.  The  federation  of  women's  clubs 
in  a  number  of  states,  the  Progressive  (see), 
Socialist  (see),  and  Prohibition  (see),  parties, 
the  National  Women's  Trade  Union  League, 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  have  de- 
clared for  the  movement.  There  are  also  in 
several  states,  notably  Massachusetts  and  New 
York,  organizations  that  have  been  formed  to 
oppose  the  extension  of  the  franchise  to 
women. 

Arguments  For  and  Against.— Various  argu- 
ments are  advanced  by  those  who  seek  the 
enfranchisement  of  women.  It  is  argued  in  the 
first  place,  that  women  are  citizens,  bearing 
most  of  the  burdens  of  citizenship.  They  own 
property,  pay  taxes,  and  suffer  from  the  con- 
sequences of  corrupt  or  inefficient  government. 
They  do  not,  like  other  disfranchised  groups — ■ 
infants,  idiots  and  criminals — lack  the  ability 
to  vote  honestly  and  intelligently;  and  they 
therefore  have  a  natural  and  civil  right  to 
claim  this  political  right. 

It  is  also  argued  that,  for  certain  aspects 
of  governmental  service,  women  have  a  pecu- 
liar ability  and  should  be  allowed  to  make 
their  peculiar  contribution.  Attention  is  called 
to  the  fact  that  the  care  of  the  young,  the 
aged,  the  poor,  the  dependent,  and  the  defective 
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has  always  been  peculiarly  the  privilege  of 
women ;  and  that  women,  notably,  of  course, 
but  not  exclusively  in  family  life,  have  been 
entrusted  with  the  safe-guarding  of  those  in- 
terests which  have  to  do  with  the  comfort  and 
well-being  of  the  community.  This  argument 
applies  especially  to  participation  in  municipal 
government,  the  maintenance  of  cleanliness  and 
decency  in  the  city  streets,  the  exercise  of 
proper  health  functions,  the  administration  of 
tliat  larger  housekeeping,  which  is  perhaps  the 
chief  function  of  the  modern  city.  It  is  not, 
however,  inapplicable  to  the  state  and  federal 
government  in  so  far  as  these  governments  are 
assuming  constantly  such  additional  functions 
as  control  over  the  working  conditions,  espe- 
cially of  women  and  children,  better  care  of  tlie 
dependent  and  defective  groups,  closer  watch 
over  child  and  adolescent  life,  regulation  of 
the  preparation  and  manufacture  of  food  and 
clothing,  education  adapted  to  the  actual  needs 
of  children,  provision  for  play  and  supervision 
of  play,  the  guardianship  of  young  persons 
in  early  working  life.  It  is  urged  that  for 
domestic  women,  especially,  who  liave  under- 
taken to  administer  in  competent  ways  the 
affairs  of  any  family  in  a  modern  community, 
the  ballot  has  become  a  domestic  necessity. 
In  so  far  as  women  have  become  wage-earners 
they  need  the  ballot,  it  is  said,  in  order  that 
they  may  express  directly  their  judgment  upon 
matters  which  affect  the  demand  for  tlieir 
labor,  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  per- 
formed, and  possibly  the  wages  paid. 

It  is  claimed  too,  that  to  extend  the  bal- 
lot to  women  would  counteract  to  a  consider- 
able extent  the  influence  of  the  recent  im- 
migrant vote,  since  more  men  than  women  are 
added  by  immigration  to  the  foreign  groups 
in  this  country.  And  it  is  moreover  asserted 
that  tlie  foreign  women,  especially,  feel  the  con- 
sequences of  corrupt  and  incompetent  munici- 
pal government,  and  from  tln'iii  may  be  ex- 
pected rational  and  sound  judgment  upon  such 
questions  as  housing,  disposal  of  waste,  the 
control  of  markets,  the  care  of  the  streets,  the 
alioiitioii  of  (lang('rf)us  ff)rniH  of  recreation,  and 
other  (|ue8tionD  tearing  directly  \ipon  decent 
living  in  the  crowded  quarters  of  American 
cities. 

Attention  is  especially  called  to  the  alliance 
that  often  exists  between  the  political  "ma- 
chine" and  the  two  interests  most  hostile  to 
Hound  physical  and  social  life,  the  li(|uor  in- 
terest and  the  interest  of  organized  vice.  It 
is  particiilarly  urged  tliat  decent  women  have 
always  been  especially  charged  with  the  main- 
tenanee    of    sound    faniilv    life.      Tt    is    claimed 


groups:  (1)  those  who  oppose  extension  of  the 
suffrage  on  the  ground  that,  till  the  problem  of 
the  ignorant  and  of  the  immigrant  vote  and  of 
the  negro  and  the  corrupt  vote  of  the  degraded 
wiiite  American,  has  been  more  nearly  solved, 
the  extension  of  the  ballot  to  any  untried  group 
is  a  perilous  experiment;  (2)  those  who  claim 
that  women  are  unfitted  for  political  life  and 
governmental  action,  that  they  can  accomplish 
their  ends  by  influence  and  persuasion  better 
than  by  the  use  of  the  ballot,  and  that  politi- 
cal life  has  become  so  corrupt  and  degraded  as 
to  be  unfit  for  the  participation  of  decent 
women,  who  would  inevitably  suffer  loss  of 
charm  and  womanliness.  They  urge  that  to 
women  belongs  the  home;  to  men  the  state; 
and  tiiat  to  add  political  diities  to  the  natural 
domestic  obligations  of  women  is  to  overbur- 
den them  in  wajs  that  are  neither  normal  or 
fair;.  (.3)  in  addition  to  the  considerable  num- 
ber of  women  who  take  this  latter  position, 
tliere  are  a  considerable  number  who  deny  the 
general  interest  of  women  in  governmental 
matters.  They  admit,  however,  the  interest  of 
special  groups  of  women,  such  as  tax-paying 
women  or  property-holding  women,  or  the 
interest  of  all  women  in  special  subjects,  such 
as  tlie  control  of  public  education. 

Constitutional  Difficulties  in  Securing  Wom- 
an's Suffrage.  —  The  difficulties  involved  in 
securing  to  women  the  right  to  vote  have  been 
very  great.  The  most  obvious  difficulties  are 
perhaps  those  of  a  constitutional  nature.  Tlie 
qualifications  of  electors  in  both  federal  and 
state  elections  were  determined  within  limits 
set  by  the  United  States  Constitution  (Art. 
V)  by  the  various  states.  Moreover,  the  right 
of  suffrage  is  held  to  be  not  a  privilege  of 
citizenship  but  a  governmental  right  expressly 
bestowed  by  the  sovereign  authority.  There- 
fore, although  women  have  always  been  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  they  can  enjoy  this  right 
only  by  express  grant.  And  no  such  grant 
resulted  from  the  ado])tion  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  (Elinor  vs.  Happer- 
sett.  21  WaUacc  102;  U.  S.  r.s.  Anthony,  11 
lilatchfnrd  200;  Van  Valkenberg  vs.  Brown, 
43  Cnlifornia  43).  The  right,  except  so  far 
as  it  a|i|)iies  to  offices  not  named  and  (]uestion8 
not  regulated  by  the  Constitution,  must  be 
ol>tnined  therefor  either  by  amendment  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  expressly  granting  this 
right  to  women  or  by  obtaining  express  legis- 
lation in  each  of  the  separate  states.  .And  in 
the  states,  in  so  far  as  suffrage  is  regulated 
by  till'  state  constitution,  constitutional  amend- 
ment an<l  not  merelv  legislative  action  is  neces- 


tliat   probably   only   by   the   direct   int!u<'nce  of     sary.     This   necessity  of  securing  constitution 


women    can    government   be    reclaimed    as    the 

protector  of  the  home  and  of  sound  morals 
instead  of  remaining  the  protector  of  the  sa- 
loon  and   the   disorderly    bouse. 

Thfise   who  are   opposed    to   tlie  extension   of 
full  political  power  to  women  belong  to  three 


al  amendment,  which  involves  action  either  on 
the  part  of  successive  legislatures  (Delaware 
Constitution,  18H7,  .Art.  X\')  or  submission  to 
the  lawful  voters  in  addition  to  legislative 
artion  ( r.  fj.,  Kansas  Constitution  .Art.  \I\'K 
renders    the    undertaking    jieculiarly    difficult. 
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Under  recent  constitutional  amendments  in  cer- 
tain states,  c.  g.,  Wisconsin,  it  is  possible  to 
substitute  the  referendum  for  the  process  of 
the  oonstitiitional  cliange. 

Political  Difficulties  in  Securing  Woman's 
Suffrage. — In  many  cases  the  dilliciilties  are 
not  only  constitutional  but  political.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  the  brewing  and  distill- 
ing interests  are  strong  politically  in  most 
states.  Recent  investigations  have  shown  a 
similar  alliance  between  organized  vice  and  tlie 
governmental  machine.  The  liquor  interest, 
then,  brewers,  distillers,  saloon  proprietors, 
and  those  who  profit  from  the  organization 
and  control  of  the  immoral,  have  been  always 
opposed  to  every  elVort  on  the  part  of  women  to 
secure  the  ballot.  This  has  meant  that  the 
women  have  had  at  every  point  to  confront  a 
persistent,  skillful,  practised,  and  wealthy 
lobby.  Moreover,  in  the  submission  of  the  ques- 
tion of  amendment  to  the  voters,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  some  states  to  obtain  a  majority,  not 
of  all  votes  cast  on  the  particular  question, 
but  of  all  votes  cast  at  the  election.  This 
means  that,  if  the  movement  is  to  succeed,  it 
must  do  so  by  prevailing  not  on\j  against  cor- 
ruption but  against  inertia  and  against  pre- 
judice. The  result  has  sometimes  been  success 
in  one  house  of  the  legislature  with  defeat  in 
the  other,  or  success  in  both  houses  with  defeat 
at  the  polls.  For  example,  an  amend- 
ment has  twice  been  submitted  unsuccessfully 
in  Kansas  (1867  and  1894),  in  Oregon  five 
times  (1884,  1900,  1906,  1908,  and  1910),  and 
South  Dakota  three  times  (1890,  1898,  and 
1910).  In  Washington,  where  the  right  was 
exercised  by  the  women  under  territorial  or- 
ganization and  taken  away  by  questionable 
judicial  interpretation  (Bloomer  vs.  Todd,  3 
Wash.  T.  599)  the  question  was  twice  unsuc- 
cessfully submitted  to  the  voters  (1889  and 
1898)  before  the  right  was  reacquired  in  1910. 
The  question  has  likewise  been  unsuccessfully 
submitted  in  Michigan  (1874  and  1912), 
Nebraska  (1882),  New  Hampshire  (1903), 
Oklahoma  (1910),  and  Rhode  Island  (1887); 
and  municipal  suffrage  obtained  in  Michigan 
by  legislative  act  was  lost  by  judicial  inter- 
pretation. When  obtained  in  Colorado  (1893) 
and  in  Idaho  (1896)  the  effort  was  endorsed 
by  all  political  parties  and  secured  with  their 
permission. 

Use  of  the  Ballot  by  Women. — The  use  of 
the  ballot  by  women  should  be  briefly  discussed 
from  several  points  of  view :  ( 1 )  the  extent  of 
which  they  have  become  office-holders;  (2)  the 
extent  to  which  they  have  controlled  office- 
holding  by  men  according  to  peculiar  principles 
of  any  kind;  (3)  the  kind  of  legislation  if  any 
in  which  they  have  been  expecially  interested. 

(1)  Election  of  Women  to  Office. — A  few 
women  have  been  elected  to  the  legislature  in 
Idaho,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Colorado,  to  the 
office  of  mayor  in  Kansas,  and  to  many  posi- 
tions of   a  municipal   character,   or   connected 


with  the  school  system,  not  only  in  the  states 
in  which  they  exercise  tlie  full  sull'rago  but 
in  those  in  which  a  fragmentary  right  has  been 
secured.  Women  have  likewise  sat  as  delegates 
in  the  national  party  conventions.  In  other 
countries,  women  office-holders  have  been  more 
frequently  chosen  than  in  the  United  States. 
In  Finland  a  considerable  number  of  women 
have  been  elected  to  the  Parliament.  There 
have  been  women  mayors  in  England,  Aus- 
tralia, and  New  Zealand.  Women  city  coun- 
cilors have  been  elected  in  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Iceland. 

(2)  Influence  on  the  Selection  and  Election  of 
Men  Candidates. — As  has  been  noted,  a  so-called 
Women's  Suffrage  party  has  been  organized  in 
eleven  states,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  secure 
the  election  of  officers  who  favor  and  the 
defeat  of  those  who  oppose  the  admission 
of  women  to  political  equality.  But  in  the 
suffrage  states  the  women  have  acted  in  gen- 
eral with  the  two  great  political  parties.  In 
three  notable  instances,  however,  they  have 
acted  independently  of  party  and  in  a  manner 
to  indicate  their  peculiar  interests.  In  Colo- 
rado they  are  responsible  for  the  election  in 
opposition  to  both  parties  of  a  juvenile  court 
judge  in  whose  hands  the  interests  of  chil- 
dren were  believed  to  be  safe;  and  the  right 
of  recall  has  twice  been  exercised  in  Seattle, 
1911,  and  Tacoma,  1911,  to  remove  municipal 
executives  who  were  believed  to  be  dominated 
b     the  organized  vice  of  the  community. 

(3)  Influence  upon  Legislation. — With  ref- 
erence to  the  legislation  in  which  women  voters 
have  been  especially  interested,  it  may  be 
noted  that  they  have  been  concerned  to  obtain 
or  to  improve  laws  bearing  on  the  marital 
equality  of  women  as  well  as  laws  giving 
larger  protection  to  girls,  especially  those  deal- 
ing with  the  so-called  age  of  consent  and  the 
care  of  illegitimate  children,  non-support  laws, 
child  labor  and  compulsory  school  laws,  and 
other  social  legislation. 

See  Ballot;  Election  System  in  U.  S.; 
Suffrage;  Women,  Legal  Rights  of. 
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SOPIIONISBA   p.    BeECKIXEIDGE. 

WOMAN'S  RIGHTS  PARTY.  This  party 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  party,  probably,  if 
the  term  connotes  a  fully  organized  body  of 
participants  in  elections  and  in  partisan  war- 
fare. But  it  put  forth  candidates  in  1884  and 
1888.  In  the  former  campaign  it  nominated 
Belva  A.  Lockwood  for  President  and  Marietta 
L.  Stow  for  Vice-President.  Its  platform,  be- 
sides a  declaration  in  favor  of  woman's  suf- 
frage, advocated  various  other  reforms.  In 
1888  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  again  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  and  Alfred  H. 
Love  for  the  vice-presidency.  See  Woman 
Suffrage.  Reference:  T.  H.  McKee,  Xational 
Conventions  and  Platforms  (1901),  226-229, 
256.  A.  C.  McL. 

WOMEN,  LEGAL  RIGHTS  OF.  In  respect 
of  legal  rights,  as  distinguished  from  political 
and  professional  rights,  there  has  never  been, 
in  the  English  system  of  law,  any  very  con- 
siderable discrimination  against  women  on  the 
ground  of  sex  alone.  The  privilege  of  voting 
and,  generally,  of  holding  office  has  been  denied 
to  women  till  recent  years  (see  Woman  Suf- 
frage), and  while  women  were  formerly  barred 
from  most  professions  and  trades,  the  present 
tendencv  of  the  law  is  not  only  to  give  them 


home,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  household, 
and  to  direct  the  conduct  of  all  its  members  in- 
cluding the  wife.  The  services  of  the  wife,  as 
well  as  her  society,  were  at  the  command  of  the 
husband;  he  could  take  her  earnings  and  could 
sue  any  person  who,  by  injuring  her  or  by 
enticing  her  away,  deprived  him  of  her  serv- 
ices or  society.  In  converse  to  these  rights 
of  the  husband  were  certain  duties  on  his  part: 
lie  must  support  her  in  proper  style,  and  if  he 
did  not,  she  could  buy  necessaries  on  his  credit; 
having  the  power  to  direct  her  actions,  he  alone 
was  liable  for  torts  and  crimes  committed  by 
her  in  his  presence,  the  law  presuming  that 
she  acted  under  his  coercion.  On  marriage, 
the  wife's  property  or  the  effective  control  of 
it  passed  to  the  husband.  Her  choses  in  pos- 
session became  his  at  once,  and  he  had  the 
power  to  take  her  choses  in  action  and  her 
personal  estates  in  realty  (such  as  leases)  and 
make  thom  his  by  reducing  them  to  his  pos- 
session. The  title  to  her  realty  remained  in 
her,  but  the  control  of  it,  and  the  right  to 
take  all  the  profits  arising  from  it,  passed  at 
once  to  the  husband,  and  continued  during  their 
joint  lives,  or,  if  a  child  was  born,  the  husband's 
right  (called  curtesy)  lasted  during  his  life. 
Tlie  wife  got  no  right  in  the  husband's  person- 
alty, but  on  his  death  she  received  her  dower — 
an  interest  lasting  for  her  life — in  one-third 
in  value  of  all  the  lands  owned  by  him  at  any 
time  during  the  marriage.  As  the  husband 
thus   got    all   of   the   wife's    property,   he   was 


equal  privileges  with  men,  but  to  extend  some  |  held  liable  for  her  ante-nuptial  contracts  and 
privileges  and  protections  not  given  men  {see  \  for  her  torts.  She  was  held  to  have  no  power 
Lakor.  Women's,  Lfx;islative  Coniiiol  of)  .  '  to  contract  in  her  own  behalf,  either  with  her 
Under  the  English  common  law,  an  unmarried  iuisband  or  with  third  ])ersons,  because  her 
woman  was  entitled  to  practically  the  same  |  legal  existence  was  merged  in  that  of  her  hua- 
rights    and    privileges    as    a    man:    she    could    band.      For  the   same   reason   neither   husband 


hold  and  convey  real  and  personal  property, 
she  could  contract  freely  and  effectively,  and, 
with  some  exceptions,  arising  generally  out  of 
her  inability  to  bear  arms,  she  stood  legally 
on  an  equal  footing  with  man.  The  rules  of 
male  heirship  and  of  benefit  of  clergy  were 
perhaps  the  most  important  exceptions  to  this 
general   rule  of  legal  equality. 

In  the  case  of  married  women,  however,  the 
common    law    strongly    discriminated    against 


nor  wife  could  sue  the  other  at  law,  nor  could 
either  testify  for  or  against  the  other. 

In  Equity. — Witli  the  passing  of  the  social 
and  political  conditions  which  had  brought 
forth  the  common  law  of  husband  and  wife,  the 
al)Solute  control  by  the  husband  became  un- 
necessary and  unjust.  The  courts  of  equity 
took  upon  themselves  the  protection  of  the 
wife  in  the  enjoyment  of  lier  property,  and 
if  property  was  given  to  a  woman  for  her  sepa- 


them  and   in  favor  of  their  husbands,  both  as  rate  use,  equity  would  not  permit  the  husband 

to  personal   status  and   as  to  property   rights,  to  exercise  his  common-law  rights  over  it  but 

Equity  later  relieved  the  property  of  married  would  allow  the  wife  to  control  it.     Equity  did 
women  from  their  husbands'  control  under  cer-  |  not  entirely  remove  the  wife's  common-law  dis- 

tain  circumstances,  and   modern   statiites  have  ability  to  contract,  but  subjected  her  separate 

now  practically  ended   the   inferior  legal   posi-  estate  to  contracts  regarding  it.      Kquity  also 

tion   of   married    women,   both    as   to   personal  protected  the  wife's  property  in  another  way: 

status  and  as  to  property  rights.  if    a    Inisband    found    it    necessary    to    go    into 

At   Common   Law. — The   common    law   as   to  equity  to  obtain   his  marital   rights   in  any  of 


husband  and  wife  arose  from  the  social  and 
political  circumstances  of  the  time,  which  re- 
quired that  the  family  and  its  resources  be 
governed  by  a  powerful  and  responsible  head. 
The  husband  was  this  head,  and  the  wife's 
legal  existence  was  practically  merged  in  his. 
He    had    tlie    sole    right    to    choose    the    family 


his  wife's  property,  equity  would  assist  him 
only  on  condition  that  lie  make  a  suital)Ie  pro- 
vision for  tlie  wife's  separate  use  out  of  the 
property  thus  obtained.  Equity  also,  when 
necessary,  ilisregarded  the  coninionlaw  unity 
of  Imsband  and  wife  wliicli  prevented  contracts 
i)etween  them,  and  would,   in  proper  cases,  en- 
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force  such  contracts  (sec  Law,  Common; 
Equity  ) . 

Under  Modern  Statutes. — Tlioso  oqiiitablo 
priiuipk'S  ami  ovi'ii  inori'  lil)c'ral  rules  have  now 
beeoine  a  part  of  the  statute  law  of  England 
ami  the  United  States.  The  American  statutes 
ditlVr  greatly  in  detail.  They  practically  every- 
wliere  provide  that  a  wife  shall  retain,  as  her 
separate  estate,  free  from  any  control  hy  her 
husband,  all  property  she  owned  at  the  time  of 
the  marriage,  and  usually  all  that  comes  to 
her  after  marriage.  She  is  given  power  to 
contract  with  reference  to  this  separate  estate 
and  in  most  states  to  contract  generally  as  if 
she  were  unmarried,  though  in  many  states  she 
is  expressly  denied  the  power  to  become  a 
surety.  In  many  states  husband  and  wife  can 
now  contract  directly  with  each  otlier.  In 
some  states  the  husband  retains  his  right  of 
curtesy  in  his  wife's  realty,  but  in  many  this 
right  has  been  abolished,  thus  depriving  the 
husband  absolutely  of  any  interest  in  any  of 
his  wife's  property ;  the  wife  almost  every- 
wliere  retains  her  dower  interest  in  his  i-ealty 
and  in  some  states  her  interest  has  been  in- 
creased. As  the  husband  no  longer  gets  his 
wife's  property,  he  is  generally  relieved  from 
liability  for  her  ante-nuptial  contracts  and 
for  her  torts,  but  the  presumption  of  his  coer- 
cion (though  abolished  by  statute  in  some 
states)  generally  serves  still,  in  the  absence 
of  affirmative  proof  that  she  acted  of  her  own 
free  will,  to  make  him  liable  for  torts  and 
crimes  committed  by  her  in  his  presence, 
and  to  relieve  her  from  li'ability  for  them. 
Tlie  wife  is  very  generally  given  the  right  to 
her  earnings,  but  the  husband  is  still  bound  to 
support  her,  and  she  can  therefore  still  buy 
necessaries  on  his  credit;  a  few  states  make 
both  husband  and  wife  liable  for  necessaries 
purchased  for  the  family.  The  general  result 
of  the  statutory  changes  has  been  decidedly  to 
the  advantage  of  married  women ;  the  husband's 
rights  in  the  wife's  property  have  been  largely 
obliterated,  while  her  rights  in  his  have  been 
retained  and  sometimes  increased,  and  many 
of  his  common-law  obligations  and  responsi- 
bilities are  still  binding  on  him. 

See  Labor,  Women's;   Woman  Suffrage. 

References:  W.  Blackstone,  Commentaries, 
I,  442-445,  II,  213-216,  43.3-36,  IV,  367-360; 
J.  Schouler,  Domestic  Relations  (1895),  chs. 
ii-xi;  E.  Peck,  Domestic  Relations  (1913), 
chs.  ii-viii.  Evans  Holbrook. 

WOMEN'S  LABOR.      See  Labor,  Women's. 

WOMEN'S  PRISONS.  See  Prisons  for 
Women. 

WOOD,  LEONARD.  Leonard  Wood  (1860-  ) 
was  born  at  Winchester,  N.  H.,  October  9, 
1860.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  assistant 
surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.    In  the  same  year  he  served 


under  Lawton  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Apache  Indians.  lie  was  nuide  a  captain  in 
1891.  May  8,  1S!)8,  lu'  was  commissioned  colo- 
nel of  the  First  United  States  Volunteer  Caval- 
ry, familiarly  known  as  the  "Rough  Riders"; 
was  made  brigadier  general,  July  8,  for  his 
services  at  Las  Guasimas  and  San  Juan  Hill; 
and  December  7  became  a  major  general.  In 
1901  he  was  appointed  brigadier  general  in 
the  regular  army,  and  in  1903  major  general, 
with  the  position  of  chief  of  staif.  He  was 
military  governor  of  Santiago  in  1898-99,  and 
thereafter  of  Cuba  until  tlic  withdrawal  of  the 
American  troops  in  May,  1902.  He  waa 
shortly  transferred  to  the  Philippines,  where 
he  was  governor  of  Moro  province  from  1903 
to  1906,  and  commander  of  the  Pliilippine  di- 
vision from  1906  to  1908.  He  becanu'  Chief 
of  Staff  in  1910.  An  attempt  to  legislate  him 
out  of  office  in  1912  was  vetoed  by  President 
Taft.  See  Cuba  and  Cuban  Diplomacy; 
Philippine  Annexation.  References:  Secre- 
tary of  War,  Annual  Reports  (1898-1912); 
A.  G.  Robinson,  Cuba  and  The  Intervention 
(1905).  W.  MacD. 

WOOLSEY,  THEODORE  DWIGHT.  Theo- 
dore D.  Woolsey  (1801-1889)  was  born  at  New 
York  City,  October  31,  1801.  He  studied  law 
at  Philadelphia,  theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J., 
and  Greek  in  Germany.  From  1831  to  1846 
he  was  professor  of  Greek  at  Yale,  and  was 
then  elected  president,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1871,  when  he  resigned.  After  he  became 
president  he  turned  his  attention  to  political 
science  and  international  law,  in  the  latter 
field  becoming  the  leading  American  authority. 
His  numerous  publications  include  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  International  Laxo 
(6th  ed.,  1891);  Political  Science,  or 
the  State  Theoretically  and  Practically  Con- 
sidered (2  vols.,  1878)  ;  and  Communism  and 
Socialism  (1880).  He  edited  Francis  Lieber's 
Civil  Liberty  and  Self -Government  (1875),  and 
the  same  author's  Manual  of  Political  Ethics 
(2  vols.,  1881)  ;  and  was  one  of  the  founders, 
and  for  a  number  of  years  the  editor,  of  the 
yew  Englandcr.  He  died  at  New  Haven,  July 
1,  1889.  See  Influence  in  Government; 
International  Law.  References:  J,  H. 
Thayer  in  Atlantic  Monthly,  LXIV  (1889). 
557-562;  T.  Dwight  in  Isleio  Englander,  LIII 
(1890),  69-81.  W.  IVlAcD 

WORCESTER  vs.  GEORGIA.  In  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia  it  was  determined  in 
a  criminal  prosecution  that  Worcester  had 
violated  the  laws  of  the  state  by  residing  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  Cherokee  nation  which 
was  included  in  the  state  boundaries  without 
the  license  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  such 
residence  being  prohilnted  by  statute.  On  his 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (1832,  6  Peters  515)  on  the  ground  that 
the  decision  of  the  state  court  was  in  deroga- 
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tion  of  rights  and  privileges  claimed  by  him 
under  treaties  between  the  United  States  anil 
the  Cherokee  Nation  and  that  the  state  stat- 
ute was  repugnant  to  the  treaties  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  held,  first,  that  the 
Cherokee  nation  was  an  independent  nation, 
recognized  in  treaties  between  it  and  the 
United  States  as  having  the  sovereign  author- 
ity to  make  treaties  of  war  and  peace,  exer- 
cise the  powers  of  local  self-government,  and 
assert  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  its  territory, 
subject  only  to  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  which  being  accepted,  prevented  inter- 
ference on  the  part  of  other  foreign  govern- 
ments; and,  second,  that  the  state  of  Georgia 
within  whose  limits  such  territory  was  situated 
liad  no  power  to  legislate  as  to  the  rights  of 
wliite  persons  residing  witliin  such  territory; 
with  the  result  that  the  conviction  of  Wor- 
cester of  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  the  state 
for  residing  in  such  territory  without  the 
license  of  the  governor  of  the  state,  was  with 
out  authority  and  void.  References:  W.  W. 
\\  il  lough  by.  Const  it  utiunai  Lam  (1910),  ch. 
XX ;  G.  F.  Canfield,  in  Am.  Law  Rev.,  XV 
(1881),  21;  J.  B.  Thayer,  in  .Atlantic  Monthly, 
EX VIII   (1891),  540,  070.  E.  McC. 

WORKERS,  POLITICAL.  A  term  used  to 
designate  the  immediate  subordinates  of  tlie 
boas  {see)  in  the  political  ring  (see),  who 
"work  the  political  machine"  in  their  several 
localities,  manipulate  primaries,  and  carry  out 
the  orders  of  the  leaders;  also  used,  without 
derogatory  significance,  of  those  who  work 
at  elections  or  during  campaigns.        0.  C.  II. 

WORKHOUSES.  See  Houses  of  Correc- 
tion. 

WORKINGMEN'S  INSURANCE.  This  term 
is  u.sed  to  cover  wliat  is  now  more  generally 
called  "social  insurance"  and  comprises  the 
various  plans  for  insurance  against  the  losses 
or  misfortunes  befalling  workingmen  through 
industrial  accidents,  occupational  diseases, 
sickness,  disablement  wliether  temporary  or 
permanent,  total  or  partial;  and  involuntary 
unemployment.  Germany  has  led  the  way 
and  tried  the  most  extensive  experiments  in 
this  field  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  though  all 
industrial  states  have  now  adopted  some  part 
of  the  programme  of  social  insurance,  and 
are  making  rapid  progress  in  its  extension. 
See  iNst  KANCK  AND  SoriAi.  Wklfare;  Insur- 
ance,  Industrial:    Insurance,    Eeoai,   Basis 

AND    Rf/3UI,ATI0N    OK;    Ql.D    AoE    PENSIONS    AND 

Qi.D  AoE  Tnsikance;  Savincih  Bank  Insuk- 
ANCE;  Unemim.oyment.  References:  L.  K. 
Frankel  and  M.  M.  Dawson.  Workitipmm'H  hi- 
suranrr  in  Europe  MOIO)  ;  V.  W.  Lewis,  ^tate 
Inaurnnrr  (1909);  It.  !!.  Seager,  Sorial  hufur- 
nnt-r  (1910);  ('.  K.  Henderson,  fiidiistrial 
/nHurame  in   the  United  Statin    (1909). 

S.   McC.    L. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION.  That  the 
cost  of  protection  against  industrial  injuries 
should  be  a  charge  upon  industry  and  be  borne 
by  the  consumer  like  other  costs  of  produc- 
tion, has  been  fully  accepted  in  most  countries 
of  the  civilized  world  save  the  United  States; 
and  the  common  law  of  emploj'ers'  liability  has 
been  superseded  by  workmen's  compensation 
acts  which  compel  the  employer  to  idemnify  his 
workmen  for  injuries  not  caused  by  wilful 
misconduct  of  the  victim  himself. 

No  stronger  movement  of  constructive  legis- 
lation has  taken  place  in  recent  years  than 
that  toward  a  radical  reform  of  the  law  of 
employers'  liability.  Commissions  appointed  by 
the  legislatures  of  the  leading  industrial 
states  Iiave  made  careful  and  extended  studies 
into  tiie  legal,  economic,  and  social  problems 
involved,  and  have  recommended  radical  de- 
partures from  the  preexisting  common  law 
principle  of  employers'  liability  based  on  fault. 
The  principle  of  compensation,  which  has  been 
sul)stituted  tlierefore  involves:  (.1)  payments 
for  injuries  or  death,  irrespective  of  fault  or 
negligence,  except  where  caused  by  wilful  mis- 
conduct; (2)  a  Ijenefit  payable,  bearing  a  direct 
relation  to  the  former  earning  capacity,  sub- 
ject to  minimum  and  maximum  amounts,  and 
not  intended  to  give  full  indemnity;  (3)  pay- 
ment of  the  benefit  in  periodical  instalments; 
(4)  denial  of  compensation  during  a  brief 
initial  period,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  great 
mass  of  insignificant  injuries,  but  liln^ral  pro- 
vision for  medical  treatment;  (5)  encourage- 
ment of  arbitration:  (G)  abrogation  of  the 
riglit  of  action  at  common  law,  except  where 
tlie  fault  of  the  employer  is  aggravated.  The 
comi)ensati(m  may  Ix'  provided  for  either 
tlirougii  an  obligation  falling  on  tlie  employer 
of    the    injured    person    or   through    insurance. 

See  Employers'  Liahii.ity:  Factory  LEfiis- 
lation;  Inuustuiai.  Injuries;  Lahor,  Pro- 
tection TO;   Labor,  Relation  of  the  State 

TO;    OCCI'PATIOXAL    DISEASES. 

References:  A.  T.  Saunders,  Comp.,  Con- 
ference of  Commissions  on  Compensation  for 
hulustrial  .Accidents  (1910);  L.  K.  Frankel 
and  i\I.  Dawson,  Workmen's  Insurance  in 
Fluropc  (1910);  Schwedtman  and  Emery,  Am. 
Labor  Legislation  Rci\,  I  (1911),  No.  .3,  96- 
114,  II  (1912),  No.  3.  407-47"!.  No.  4,  III 
(1913),  No.  2;  A.  Shadwell.  Indu.ttrial  Ef- 
ficiency (1906),  II.  147-170:  L.  1).  (lark,  Lnir 
of  tlw  Empljoymcnt  of  Labor  (1911).  187-204; 
C.  R.  Henderson.  Industrial  Insuraiwe  in 
the  U.  S.  (1909);  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  "Workmen's  Insurance  and  Compen- 
sation Systems  in  Europe"  in  2ith  An- 
nual Report  (1909):  G.  Zaeher.  Die  .\rheiter 
Versieherung    im    Ausland    (1900-1907). 

C   F.   Getfemt. 

WORLD  POWER,  UNITED  STATES  AS  A. 
General  Application.  Literally  speaking,  every 
nation  is  a  world  power  in  so  far  as  it  under- 
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takes  to  protect  its  citizens  and  to  further 
tlicir  commercial  interests  in  all  parts  of  tlie 
world.  This  the  United  States  lias  done  from 
tlie  beginning.  For  instance,  from  its  earliest 
days  it  has  been  interested  in  the  Far  East; 
it  has  negotiated  treaties  there;  it  has  exact- 
ed reparation  for  outrages  committed  against 
Americans;  and,  when  need  be,  it  has  sup- 
ported its  demands  by  a  show  of  force.  In 
Africa  it  has  liad  what  Secretary  Freyling- 
huysen,  in  18S4,  called  "a  quasi-parental  re- 
lationship" to  the  negro  republic  of  Liberia. 
In  South  America  it  has  not  only  exercised  a 
well  known  friendly  and  protecting  influence, 
but  wlien  it  has  had  grievances  to  be  redressed 
it  has  actually  sent  military  expeditions,  as 
to  the  Falkland  Islands  in  1831,  and  to  the 
Paraguay  River  in   1850. 

The  term  "world  power"  as  currently  ap- 
plied today  means  not  merely  a  state  possess- 
ing wide  interests,  but  more  especially  one 
that  claims,  and  is  strong  enough  to  enforce 
its  claim,  to  be  consulted  wherever  those  inter- 
ests may  be  affected  directly  or  indirectly.  As 
the  world  gets  more  closely  knit  together  into 
a  single  community  of  nations,  w'hat  touches 
one  touches  all,  and  international  politics 
inevitably  tend  to  become  world  politics,  in 
which  every  great  state  takes  part. 

In  this  sense  the  United  States  has  only  re- 
cently grown  to  be  a  world  power;  indeed,  a 
cardinal  feature  of  its  foreign  policy,  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  (see),  is  based  on  the  opposite 
conception,  namely  that  America  and  Europe 
are  separate  continents  whose  political  affairs 
are  distinct  and  should  be  kept  so.  The  United 
States  has  remained  faithful  to  this  theory  on 
its  negative  as  well  as  on  its  positive  side; 
and  has  up  to  the  present  day  kept  carefully 
out  of  immediate  European  politics  and  compli- 
cations. Asia  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  the  question  whether  the  doctrine 
applied  to  that  continent  was  not  raised  until 
the  annexation  of  the  Philippines,  and  was 
then  promptly  answered  in  the  negative  by  the 
American  people. 

Effect  of  Spanish  War. — It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  United  States  assumed  the 
position  of  a  world  power  as  a  consequence 
of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1898.  Although 
that  was  not  the  primary  reason  for  a 
development  which  rested  on  fundamental 
causes,  and  must  have  been  asserted  in  any 
case  within  a  short  time.  What  the  war  did 
was  to  reveal  to  other  nations  the  resources 
for  offense  as  well  as  defense  possessed  by  the 
American  people;  still  more  it  awakened  the 
Americans  themselves  to  a  livelier  sense  of 
their  own  strength.  It  gave  them  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  another  hemisphere;  it  broadened 
their  outlook  and  enlarged  their  ambitions.  At 
the  same  time  the  rapid  development  of  their 
industries  stirred  up  a  desire  for  new  com- 
mercial outlets,  and  the  tremendous  political 
changes  occurring  in  the  Far  East  forced  them, 
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now  that  they  held  territory  there,  to  assume 
a  decided  attitude.  Secretary  Hay's  "Open 
Door"  (see)  Circular  of  September  6,  18!)!>, 
may  be  taken  as  a  first  assertion  that  the 
United  States  intended  henceforth  to  occupy  a 
prominent  place  in  the  politics  of  the  Far  East. 
It  has  maintained  that  place  ever  since. 
Whether  in  connection  with  the  Boxer  troubles 
or  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  tlie  develoinnent 
of  Cliina  or  the  Manchurian  question,  no  one 
lias  disputed  the  claims  of  America  to  speak 
with  authority. 

Relations  with  Europe. — In  other  parts  of 
the  globe  the  present  attitude  of  the  United 
States,  if  somewhat  illogical  in  itself,  tends 
none  the  less  to  confirm  its  position  as  a  world 
power.  While  favoring  Pan-Americanism  and 
resenting  everything  that  looks  like  intrusion 
on  the  part  of  Europe  in  the  western  hemi- 
sphere, the  American  people  reluctantly,  and 
to  a  great  extent  unconsciously,  are  taking  a 
more  active  part  in  European  and  African  af- 
fairs. Secretary  Hay's  circular  to  the  powers 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Rou- 
mania  (1902),  and  his  despatch  to  the  Rus- 
sian government  in  regard  to  the  Jews  in 
Russia  (1903),  however  justified  by  humanity, 
were  acts  of  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
European  powers.  As  for  Africa,  as  early  as 
1880  the  United  States  participated  in  the 
^ladrid  conference  about  Morocco,  and  there- 
fore, naturally,  did  so  at  the  far  more  impor- 
tant one  at  Algeciras  in  1906,  where  its  reore- 
sentative  played  a  considerable  role  in  the 
final  settlement.  Also  in  1885  it  shared  in  the 
Berlin  conference  respecting  the  partition  of 
Africa;  and  in  its  benevolent  intervention  in 
Liberia  (see)  in  1909,  it  has  assumed  what 
looks  suspiciously  like  the  beginning  of  a  pro- 
tectorate over  African  territory — territory,  too, 
where  naval  officers  have  recommended  the 
establishment  of  an  American  coaling  station. 
These  acts  may  not  have  been  of  great  impor- 
ance  in  themselves,  and  most  Americans  realize 
that  active  interference  on  their  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  old  world  would  weaken  the 
moral  strength  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Never- 
theless, the  United  States  finds  it  increasingly 
diflficult  to  keep  as  clear  of  European  politics 
as  it  has  in  the  past,  and  some  day  abstention 
may  become  impossible.  The  position  of  a 
world  power  means  not  only  profit  and  great- 
ness— it  also  implies  new  responsibilities  and 
perhaps  the  necessity  for  painful  sacrifices. 

See  Arbitration  and  Peace;  Drago  Doc- 
trine; Commercial  Policy  and  Relations 
OF  the  United  States;  Foreign  Policy  of 
THE  Unitbh)  States:  Influence  in  Govern- 
ment; International  Law;  International 
Unions;  Monroe  Doctrine;  Open  Door; 
Treaties  of  the  United  States. 

References:  A.  C.  Coolidge.  U.  /?.  as  a  World 
Power  (1908);  A.  B.  Hart,  Foundations  of 
Am.  Foreign  Policy  (1901),  eh.  i;  J.  B.  'Moore, 
Am.  Diplomacy   (1905),  passim;  Digest  of  In- 
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temational  Law  (1906)  ;  J.  H,  Latanf.  Am. 
as  a  World  Power  (1907);  A.  T.  Mahan, 
"Growth  of  Our  National  Feeling"  in  M'orld's 
Work,  III,  Feb.,  1902,  1763;  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  U.  S.  (annual),  passim. 

A.   C.   COOLIDGE. 

WRIT  OF  ASSISTANCE.  A  writ  provided 
for  by  a  statute  of  Cliark's  II  and  confirmed  by 
later  statutes.  In  England  it  issued  from  tiie 
court  of  exchequer.  In  America  during  the 
French  war  (1755-1763)  such  writs  were  is- 
sued as  means  of  enforcing  the  revenue  law. 
They  gave  authority  to  board  a  ship  in  port 
and  to  search  for  smuggled  goods,  and  also  to 
enter  vaults,  warehouses,  and  other  places. 
Directed  to  the  "Justices  of  the  Peace,  Sheriffs, 
Constables  and  all  other  our  Officers  and  Sub- 
jects," the  writ  directed  them  to  "be  aiding, 
assisting,  and  helping"  the  customs  ofiicer  in 
the  execution  of  his  duty.  On  application  for 
a  writ,  in  1761,  a  groat  discussion  arose  before 
the  Massachusetts  superior  court.  Oxenbridge 
Thacher  and  James  Otis  appeared  in  opposition 
to  the  writ.  Otis,  John  Adams  tells  us,  was 
"a  flame  of  fire."  He  eloquently  declaimed 
against  the  legality  of  the  writ,  declaring  that 
an  act  against  the  Constitution  and  natural 
('(piity  was  void.  After  some  delay  the  writ 
was  issued.  Otis's  declamation  against  general 
warrants — warrants  which  do  not  specify  the 
place  to  be  searched  or  the  person  or  thing 
sought — ^was  in  part  doubtless  a  foundation 
for  the  later  constitutional  provision  against 
them.  See  Warrants.  References:  .7.  Quincy, 
Reports  (1865),  Appendix  I;  W.  MacDonald, 
Select  Charters    (1899),  258.  A.  C.  McL. 

WRIT  OF  ERROR.  A  writ  by  which  a  su- 
perior court  coiiiiiiands  an  inferior  court  of 
record  to  transmit  to  it  for  review,  the  record 
of  a  suit,  which  has  reached  final  determination 
in  tlie  court  b«'lo\v.  In  tliia  country  it  may 
also  be  issued  under  some  circumstances,  as 
when  a  question  conoerning  the  In'deral  Con- 
stitution or  laws  is  invalid.  It  lies  only  to 
correct  errors  of  law.  See  Appeals  from 
Legal  Decision's;  Cei4Tior.\ri.  H.  M.  B. 

WRITS,  COMMON  LAW.  A  written  precept 
or  coniiiiiiiid  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  other 
public  officer,  or  directly  to  the  person  whose 
actirm  it  is  desired  to  command,  directing  the 
doing  or  refrnining  from  doing  some  act. 
Originally  it  issued  in  the  name  of  the  king  or 
of  some  one  for  him;  but  in  modern  practice 
many  officers  are  authorized  to  issue  writs. 
Tluwe  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Crown  or  gov- 
ernment are  original  writs.  Judicial  writs  are 
issued  under  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  nlate 
to  Home  step  or  proceeding  in  a  case  at  law  or 
in  equity.  H.  M.  B. 

WYANDOTTE  CONSTITUTION.  A  consti- 
tution   of    Kansas    under    whicli    she    was    ad- 


mitted to  the  Union,  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  it  was  adopted  (1859)  at  Wyandotte. 
See  Kansas.  0.*  C.  H. 

WYOMING.  Wyoming's  territory  was  visit- 
ed by  fur  traders  as  early  as  1743-44,  when 
Verendrye  and  his  sons  traversed  the  region, 
John  Colter,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  exi>edition,  discovered  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  and  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains 
in  1807.  In  1811  the  overland  party  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company  crossed  the  region. 
Thereafter,  trappers,  traders,  and  explorers 
followed  the  natural  trails  of  its  valleys  and 
passes,  making  the  Oregon  Trail  a  great 
pioneer  highway  to  the  Pacific.  Hostility  of 
Indians  led  to  appropriations  by  Congress,  be- 
ginning in  1846,  for  posts  to  succor  and  pro- 
tect the  traveling  immigrants.  Fort  Kearny 
was  built  in  1848  and  Fort  Laramie  was  pur- 
chased in  1859.  A  Mormon  settlement  was 
made  in  1853  on  Green  River  but  abandoned 
in  1855.  Settlements  of  any  significance  were 
delayed  until  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1867. 
A  population  of  20,789  in  1880  iiad  increased  to 
145,905   in   1910. 
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BOL'.NDARIES    OF    TUB    STATE    OF    WTOMINQ 

The  greater  part  of  Wyoming  was  acquired 
by  the  I'nited  States  with  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  in  1803.  It  was  successively  includ- 
ed in  the  District  and  Teritory  of  Louisiana, 
the  Territory  of  Missouri,  tlie  Indian  Co\intry, 
the  Territory  of  Dakota.  Tliat  smaller  portion 
of  Wyoming  lying  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains was  jiartly  accpiired  with  the  Oregon 
Country  and  ])artly  by  war  witli  Mexico.  The 
Territory  of  Wyoming  was  organized  in  1S6S. 
The  state  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  July 
11,  1S90,  under  a  constitution  adopted  Novem- 
ber 5,  1889. 

The  constitution  divides  the  powers  of  gov- 
ernmt'iit  into  three  "<listinct"  departments, 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legis- 
lature is  composed  of  a  smate  and  house  of 
representatives  aTid  units  in  regular  se>*sion 
biennially  ami  not  exceeding  forty  days.  Sen- 
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ators  arc  cloctod  for  tonus  of  four  years,  in 
such  nmiiner  that  one-lialf  are  hoUlovers.  Rep- 
res^entativi's  are  oK'fted  for  terms  of  two  yours. 
Kaeli  county  is  both  a  senatorial  and  a  repre- 
sentative district,  entithnl  to  at  least  one  sena- 
tor and  one  representative.  The  entire  ninnhor 
of  representatives  shall  never  bo  less  tlian  twici' 
nor  more  than  three  times  the  total  number 
of  senators. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
elected  for  a  four  years'  term.  Other  elective 
state  orticers  are  the  sot  rotary  of  state,  auditor, 
treasurer,  superintemlent  of  public  instruction, 
all  elected  for  terms  of  four  years.  The  gov- 
ernor is  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia. 
Under  regulations  made  by  law,  he  has  power 
to  remit  fines  and  forfeitures,  and  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons.  He  has  a  suspensive 
veto  on  legislation,  including  items  of  appro- 
priation bills,  which  may  be  overcome  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  all  members.  The  governor, 
secretary  of  state,  state  treasurer,  and  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  constitute  a 
board  of  land  commissioners  to  administer 
public  lands.  The  state  auditor,  treasurer, 
and  secretary  of  state  constitute  a  board  of 
tax  equalization. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  the  senate  as 
a  court  of  impeachment,  a  supreme  court,  dis- 
trict courts,  justices  of  the  peace,  courts  of 
arbitration,  and  municipal  courts.  The  su- 
preme court  has  general  appellate  power,  and 
a  general  superintending  power  over  all  in- 
ferior courts.  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
number  three,  and  are  elected  for  terms  of 
eight  years.  District  judges  are  elected  for 
terms  of  six  years. 

The  legislature  provides  by  general  law  for 
the  organization  of  coimties,  and  for  township 
organization  and  government.  The  organiza- 
tion  and   classification   of   municipal   corpora- 


tions is  also  i>rovided  for  l)y  general  laws. 
Sheridan  and  Cheyenne  have  adopted  (l!)!."}) 
coin  miss  ion  goxi'rninonts. 

Political  rights  and  privileges  are  exercised 
without  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  sex. 
Women  have  voted  in  the  territory  since  1800. 
No  person  is  entitled  to  vote  unless  able  to 
road  the  state  constitution. 

The  system  of  public  education  includes  free 
schools  of  every  grade  and  a  university.  The 
university  is  governed  by  a  board  of  trustees 
appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  and  tho  president 
of  the  university  as  members  ex  officio.  Funds 
derived  from  public  lands  largely  support 
the  educational   system. 

In  national  politics  the  state  voted  for  Re- 
publicans in  1892,  1900,  1004,  and  1908,  and 
for  the  Democrats  in  1896  and  1912,  The  state 
administration  has  been  controlled  by  Repub- 
licans from  1890  to  1892,  by  Democrats  and 
Populists  from  1892  to  1895,  and  by  Repub- 
licans from  1895  to  the  present.  But  the 
governor  in  1913  was  elected  by  a  fusion  of 
Democrats  with  independent  Republicans,  and 
he  afterwards  joined  the  Pi-ogressives. 

Political  issues  in  recent  years  have  included 
regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic,  corrupt  prac- 
tices acts  {see),  reforms  of  assessment  and 
taxation,  commission  government  for  cities 
{sec  Comrissiox  System  of  City  Goverx- 
ment),  initiative  {see),  referendum  (see), 
and  recall  {see),  and  the  direct  primary  {see 
Primary,  Direct). 

See  CoNSTiTunoxs,  State,  Characteristics 
OF;  State  Goverxmexts,  Characteristics  of. 

References:  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Nevada,  Colo- 
rado, and  Wyoming  (1890),  659-806;  G.  R. 
Hebard,  Government  of  Wyoming  (1904):  F. 
N.  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions 
(1909),  VII,  4105-4155.         C.  A.  Duxiway. 
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X  Y  Z.  In  1797  three  commissioners, 
Charles  C.  Pinckney,  John  Marshall,  and  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  were  sent  from  the  United  Statea 
to  France  to  seek  to  arrange  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  countries.  Soon  after  reach- 
ing Paris  they  were  approached  unofficially  by 
several  persons  from  the  French  foreign  of- 
fice. These  messengers  made  various  proposals, 
saying  that  France  would  expect  a  loan  from 
America,  and  suggesting  that  a  gift  of  some 
$240,000  to  the  Directory  would  be  of  material 
service  in  the  negotiations.  They  said  they 
wanted  money;  "It  is  expected  that  you  will 
ofi"er  money."  The  American  commissioners 
replied     "No,     no;      not     a     sixi)ence."       Tlie 


Americans  soon  left  Paris,  Gerry  unwisely  re- 
maining behind  for  a  time.  When  the  des- 
patches of  the  commissioners  were  published  in 
America,  three  of  the  emissaries  were  desig- 
nated as  X,  Y,  and  Z.  On  the  publication  of 
the  despatches  containing  information  of 
these  unworthy  demands,  there  was  much 
excitement  in  America  and  strong  feeling 
against  France.  The  names  of  three  emis- 
saries were  Hottinguer,  Bellamy,  and  Hautral. 
See  France,  Diplomatic  Relations  with; 
Marshall,  John;  Pinckney,  Charles  G. 
References:  J.  S.  Bassett,  Federaiist  System 
{ 1906 ) ,  ch.  xvi ;  Am.  State  Papers,  Foreign 
ReI<itions,  II,  158.  A.  C.  McL. 
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YANKEE.  A  term  with  the  following  ap- 
plication in  United  States  history:  (1)  in- 
habitants of  Xew  England;  (2)  natives  of  the 
United  States,  so  called  by  Europeans;  (3) 
soldiers  of  the  Union  army,  so  called  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  seceded  states  during  the 
Civil  War.  It  is  of  uncertain  origin,  but 
commonly  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  Eng- 
lish colonists  by  the  Massachusetts  Indians. 

0.  C.  H. 

YARDS  AND  DOCKS,  BUREAU  OF.  The 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  is  one  of  the 
bureaus  of  the  United  States  Xavy  Depart- 
ment (see).  It  is  charged  with  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  navy  yards  (see), 
naval  stations  and  floating  dry  docks.  It  is 
also  charged  with  the  preparation  of  plans  for, 
and  the  supervision  of,  the  construction  of 
naval  hospitals  and  marine  barracks. 
References:  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Annual 
Report;  J.  A.  Fairlie,  Xational  Administration 
of  the  U.  S.    (1905),  159.  A.  N.  H. 

YAZOO  FRAUDS.  In  1789  Georgia  sold 
25,40(1.000  acres  of  western  lands,  in  tiie  region 
of  the  Yazoo  River,  to  three  companies  for 
$207,580.  The  contracts  were  not  carried  out. 
In  1795  some  35,000,000  acres  in  tbe  same  gen- 
eral region  were  sold  to  four  companies  for 
$500,000.  Charges  of  fraud  caused  the  rescind- 
ing of  tlie  contract  by  the  next  legislature. 
After  Georgia  ceded  her  western  lands  to  the 
United  States,  in  1802.  tlie  above  mentioned 
companies  sought  relief  from  Congress,  and 
under  the  act  of  Mar.  31,  1S14,  a  board  of  com- 
missioners apportioned  $5,000,000  among  the 
claimants  of  1795.  See  Pi  ni-ic  E\xd  and  Pin- 
i.ic  TvAND  Policy;  Pihlic  Lands,  State. 
Reference:  C.  H.  Ilaskins,  "Yazoo  Land  Com- 
panies" in  .\ni.  Hist.  Assoc,  Papers,  V  (1901). 

P.  J.  T. 

YEAS  AND  NAYS.  See  Votiko  in  Legis- 
lative ]5oi>lii.s. 

YOUNG,  BRIGHAM.  Brigham  Yoimg  (1S01- 
1877).  rliicf  a|iostle  and  prophet  of  tlie  Mormon 
church  in  the  United  StatcH.  was  born  ntWhit- 
ingham,  Vt.,  .Time  1,  isni.  In  1832  he  1m^- 
came  a  convert  to  Mormonism,  was  ordained 


an  elder,  and  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Canada. 
In  1834  he  went  with  the  "Zion's  Camp"  expe- 
dition to  Missouri,  and  the  next  year  became 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  sect.  On  the 
death  of  Joseph  Smith,  in  1844,  he  was  chosen 
prophet.  In  1846,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Mormons  from  Xauvoo,  111.,  he  led  his  followers 
across  the  plains  to  Utah  (see),  and  founded 
Salt  Lake  City.  He  was  chosen  governor  of 
the  so-called  State  of  Descret  in  1849,  and  in 
1851  was  appointed  governor  of  the  territory 
of  L'tah,  holding  that  office  until  1857,  when 
he  was  removed.  He  was  twice  arrested  for 
bigamy,  but  on  each  occasion  the  ease  was  dis- 
missed. Under  his  leadership  much  of  the 
desert  was  reclaimed,  but  he  resisted  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Federal  Government  to  influ- 
ence aff'airs  in  Utah,  and  liis  long  rule  was  at- 
tended by  incidents  of  violence  and  terrorism. 
He  died  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Augu.st  29,  1877. 
See  Polygamy;  Utah.  References:  E.  \V.  Tull- 
bridge.  Life  of  Bngham  Young  (1876);  H. 
Bancroft,  Hist,  of  Utah  (1889).      W.  MacD. 

YOUNG  HICKORY.  A  sobriquet  given  Mar- 
tin \  an  Bmen  (.src)  about  1836  when  as  Demo- 
cratic presidential  candidate  he  became  the 
political  heir  to  "Old  Hickory,"  Andrew  Jack- 
son. Also  said  to  have  been  applied  to  James 
K.  Polk  (see). 

YUKON.  An  administrative  district  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  comprising  the  territory 
lying  northward  of  British  Columbia,  westward 
of  tbe  district  of  Mackenzie,  and  eastward  of 
Alaska.  It  has  an  area  of  196.976  square  miles, 
and  a  population  of  about  50,000.  The  politi- 
cal history  of  the  district  began  with  the  in- 
flux which  followed  the  discovery  of  the  Klon- 
dike gold-fields  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  ajirl  the  establishment 
of  a  separate  civil  government  for  the  district 
by  act  of  the  Canadian  l*arl lament  in  1903 
(2  IJdw.  VI r.  c.  34).  The  territory  of  Yukon 
is  represented  in  the  federal  parliament  by  one 
member  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Its  local 
government  consists  of  a  commissioner  aj)- 
pointfd  by  the  governor  general,  and  an  ex«'cu- 
tive  council  of  ten  members  of  whom  five  are 
apj>oint(' 1  and  li\e  elected.  The  seat  of  gov- 
ernment ib  ut  Dawsou  City.  VV.  B.  M. 
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Abattoirs,  I,  1 

Aliateiuout  of  nuisances,   li,  564 

Abe.  llouost  Old.   ii,   127 

Abloniau    la.    Hooth    (fuRitive   slaves),    i,   239,   G85 

Abolition  In  Democratic  Party,  i,  5CG 

At>olitiouist   Hei)ublicans,   iii,   190 

Abolitionists,  i.  1 

—  American  Convention  of,  i,   34 

—  Convention,  1,   2 

—  and  slavery  controversy,  iii,  320 
Abominations,  Tariflf  of.  iii,  47G 
Aborigines.  American,  i,  2 
AbrasioD  of  coinage.  1,  310 

Abrasives  in  resources  of  Xortli  America,  iii.  20.5 
Absinthe,  restriction  upon,  in  Switzerland,  iii,  406 
Absolute  monarchy,  ii,  459 
Absolutism,  1.  2 

—  arbitrary  government  as,  i,  64 
Abstension  from  voting,   i.  3 

Abtheilungen.  legislative  system  in  Europe,  ii,  341 
Abyssinia,  diplomatic  relations  with,  i,  14 
Academic  decrees,   i.  559 
Acadia  and  New  France,  ii.  526 

—  and  Nova  Scotia,  ii,  504 
Acceptance  in  banking  methods,  i,  112 

—  letter  of,   ii,  344 

Accessory   after   the   fact,    ii,   318 

—  before  the  fact,  ii.  31S 

Accidents,  automobile,  liability  for.  i.  98 

—  and  child  labor,  i,  255 

—  to  employees.     See  Employers'  liability  ;  Indus- 

trial  injuries. 

—  public   service    commissions   and,    iii,    109 

—  railroad  and  steamship,  i.  3 
Accretion,  in  international  law,  ii.  209 

—  of  territory,   iii,  528 
Accountants,    certified  public,  i,   241 

—  regulation  of  practice  of.  iii.  73 
Accounting  and  business  statistics,  iii,  422 

—  uniform,   iii,   592 
Accounts.  Bureau  of,  i,  4 
• —  public,  iii,  S7 

—  uniform,  and  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

ii,  223 

public  service  commissions  and,  iii,  109 

and  purchase  of  supplies,  iii,    121 

Achfean   leagues,   ii,   100 

Ackerman,  Amos  T.,  i.  95 

Acquisition  of  territory  bv  a  state,  iii,  528 

Act  of  Settlement,   i,  S,  404 

—  courts  and,   i,   500 

Act   of   T'nion    (Canada),   iii,    207 
Acts  of  Congress,  i,  4 

—  of  Trade,  i,   5 

—  and  resolves,  state,  iii.  426 
Actions  in  personam,   i,    12 

—  in  rem.   i,  12 

Adams,  Brooks,  on  jurisprudence,  11,  265 

—  Charles  Francis,   in  Alabama  controversy,  i,  23 
biography  of,  i,  6 

and   Free  Soil  party,  ii,  52 

in  Geneva   arbitration,   ii.   73 

—  Henry  C,   quoted  on  Jefferson,   i,   579 
quoted  on  public  debts,  i,  407 

quoted  on  functions  of  government,  i,  483 

—  Herbert   B.,   iii,   599 

—  John,   administration,   and   National  Republican 

party,  ii,  493 

biography  of,   i.  6 

on  Boston  massacre,  iii,  228 

— -  —  quoted  on  caucuses,  i,   401 

and  Declaration  of  Independence,   i,  554 

quoted   on   the    Federal    Convention,    i,   721 

and   Fedoralist   party,   i.    721,   723 

political  theories  of,  ii,  720 

—  —  Thoughts  on  Govrrnmrnt,  iii.  392 

Tripolitan  negotiations  with.  1,   13 

and   Twelfth  Amendment,   iii,  583 

as    Vice-President,    iii,    616 

vote  for,   iii.   13,  14.   15,   16,  26 

—  John  Quincy,   biographv,   i,   6 

sre  Blifil  and   Black 'George,  i,    134 

cabinet  officer,  i,    106 

quoted   on   French  treaty,  ii,  35 

and   Monroe,  i,    580 

-—Doctrine,    ii.   466 

and  National  Republican  party,  ii,  493 


Adams,  John  Quincy.  and  Netherlands,  diplomatic 
rclatiniis  with.  ii.  51',t 

as   Old    Man   Eloquent,    ii.   579 

S(C  Scrub   race   for   the  presidency,    iii.    274 

Secretary   of   State,   iii,    402 

and  Straight   Denioirats.    iii,  A'.V2 

and  tariff  i)olity  of  liiitcil  States,  iii,  478 

and  Tariff  of   Abominations,    iii,   470 

and   treaty   of   Ghent,   ii,    82 

third  term,    iii,    535 

vote  for,   iii,   13,    18,   19,   20 

—  Samuel,  as  American  Cato,  i,  34 
biography  of,  i,   6 

—  —  his  committees  of  correspondence,  i,  361 
in   Continental  Congress,   i,   451 

and  Declaratitm  of   Independence,   1,  554 

-man  of  the  Revolution,   ii,  390 

political   theories  of,  ii,   719 

vote  for,  iii.   15 

Adams  Express  Co.  rs.  Ohio  State  Auditor  (inter- 
state commerce),   ii,  221 
Adamson  act    (railroad  valuation),   iii,    141 
Ad  valorem   duties,    i,   617 

—  see   Tariff   rates,   iii,   482 

Adair   vs.    United   States   (contract),   i,   456 

"Address  on  the  relations  which  the  states  and 
general  government  bear  to  each  other"  (nul- 
lification   controversy),    ii,    566 

Address   to   the  people  of   the   United  States,  Mc- 
Duffie.   George,  ii.  382 

Addresses  of  public  officials,  i,  7 

Addyston  Pipe   Case,   i,   7 

Adee,  A.   A.,   Secretary  of  State,   iii,  402 

Adirondack  tract,   iii,   153 

Adjoints,    France,   and   mavor 
ii,   415 

—  and    municipal    government 

rope,    ii,    478 
Adjourn,  in  parlimentary  law. 
Adjournment,    i,  7 
Adjutant-General,   state,  1,  8  ; 

—  of  the   United   States,   i,  8 
"Administration,"    the,  i,    199 
Administration,  in   Europe,  i,  8 
Administrative  centralization,  and  removal  of  pub- 
lic  officials,    iii.    179 

—  courts  and   tribunals,   i,   505 

—  decisions,  i.  11 

—  economy,   Jefferson  and,  i,  579 

—  and  international  law,   private,  ii,  211 

—  law,   ii,  310 

—  officers,   functions  of,   i, 
legal  liabilities  of,  i, 

—  tribunals,   ii,   257 
Admiral  of  the  navv,  ii,  572 
Admiralty,    ii,   309 

—  British,  i,   689 

— -and    maritime   jurisdiction,   i,    11 
— •  —  federal,  i,  514 
— •  jurisdiction,  i,   36 

—  —  law,  civil,    ii,   313 

—  high   seas,   ii.   122 

—  and  law,   administrative,   ii,  310 

—  See  also  under  War. 

Adoptions,   see  Textbook  laws,   iii,   533 

Adriatic.   Queen  of  the,  and  mare  clausum,  il,  395 

Adulteration,    ii,   229 

—  Agriculture.  Dept.  of.  i,  18 

—  see  pure  food,  iii,   122 
Advisory  initiative,    iii.    629 

—  legislation,   direct,   ii,   332 
Advisory   council,   of  governor, 

—  opinions,   i,    12 
see  also  State  judiciary,  iii, 

—  recall,   iii,  158 
Aeneas  Sylvius,   and  political  theories. 


in 


in 


n. 


111 


European  cities, 
continental    Eu- 
619 
381 


9 
507 


1. 


486 
397 


ii,  718 


111. 


Aerial   domain,   in   international    law,    ii,   209 
528 

—  navigation,  regulation  of.  i,  13 
Aesthetic  interest,  and  police  power,  ii,  707 
Affairs,  board  of.  iii.  121 

Africa,  diplomatic  relations  with,  i,  13 

—  and  open  door.  ii.  582 

African  conference,  1884-188.5.  i,  381 

—  slave  trade  and  liquor  traffic,   ii,   216 
Agrarian   law,    1,   19 

—  movements,   sec  West  as  a  factor  in   American 

politics,  iii,  672 
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Agana,    ii,    102 

Agassiz  school,    iii,  269 

Aga warns,    the   cobliler  of,    ili,    253 

Agent,  diplomatic,   i,  591 

Agents,    colonial,    i,   315 

Agnew-Ilait   bills    (racing),    iii,   13C 

Agreement  of  the  people   (England),  i,  434,  562 

—  and  right  of  revolution,  iii,  223 
Agreements  between  states.     See  States, 

between. 
Agricultural   colleges,  Morrill   grant  for. 

—  credits,  and   Federal  Reserve  Act,   iii, 

—  education,   i,   630 
— •  experiment    stations,    i,    15 

—  fairs,  i,  709 

—  law  i.   19 
Agriculture  Board  of   (British),  i,  689 

—  colleges   for,   and   federal  expenditure 

—  Department   of 
42 

Bureau 


compacts 

ii,   471 
202 


1. 
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Bureau  of   Animal  Industry,    i, 
132 


of  Biological  Survey,  1 
of  Chemistry,  i,   251 
of  Entomology,  i,  671 
of  Plant   Industry,  ii,   695 
of   Soils,    iii.    350 
—  Weather  Bureau,    iii,   666 

experiment   stations,  office  of,  1,  698 
-    -    •       ■  '■  ■    693 


Bureau 

Bureau 

Bureau 

Bureau 


and  federal  expenditures,  i, 

—  —  and   public  health,    ii,   117 

■ and   adiiiinisiiative   law.   ii.   311 

organization  of,    i.   16 

and    pharmaceutical    legislation,    Ii,    675 

public  roads,   office  of,  iii,   108 

sef  also  Roads,   iii,  232 

see  Salaries,  tables  of,   ill,   248 

—  in  economic   development   of   United    States,    i, 

624 

—  educational   statistics,   1,  649 

—  federal   services   to,    i,    20 

—  and   industrial   schools,   iii,   261 

—  and    mechanical   colleges,    iii,    266 

—  and   mines  and  mining,   relation  of  government 

to,   11,  443 

—  national  and  state,   ii,   25 

—  relations   of  government   to,  i,   19 

—  ser  also  Resources  of  North  America,  iii,  205 

—  Secretary  of.  report  of,  iii,   182 

—  secretaries   of.   i.    20 
Aguinaldo,    and    imperialism,    ii,    152 
Airships,   regulation  of.  1.   13 

Air  zone,   in   international   law.  In,  528 
Ais-la-Chapelle,  Congress   of,    i,    589 

—  treatv  of,    ii,   203 

Akerman.   A.   T.,   cabinet  officer,   1,    197 
Alabama,    boundaries   of    (map  I,    1.   21 

—  srr  Canals  and  other  artiticial  waterways,  1,  220 

—  Civil    War   and    reconstruction    in,    i,   21 

—  Constitution  of   1875,    i,   22 
19(tl.    i.    22 

—  constitution;il   amendment   in,    i,   437 

—  Creek    War    in,    i.    20 

—  earlv   growth   and   development,    i,  21 

—  early  history  of.   i.   20 

—  first  constitution  of.  i,  21 

— ■industrial    devilopment    of,    i,    22 

—  inlendant    in.    ii,    197 

—  laws    of,    i,    21 

—  letters,   «ri-   Whig  party,    ili,   683 

—  liiiuor   question   in,    i,   22 

—  parlies  in,   i.  22 

—  River,    Iii.   603 

—  BC   (tlHO   South,    iii.   353 

—  and  neutrality,    principles  of.   ii.   521 
Alabama   Case,  as  nn   lnt<rnational  claim,   i,  291 

—  claims,    arbitnition,    I,   68 

and   expenditures,    federal,   I,    692 

Inlluence  of.    on    arliitr.'itlon,    II,   205 

—  CfHitroversy.    I.    23 

Hrr  flenc'va    arbitration.   II.   73 

Alamance,   battle  of,    ii,    194;   III,  281 
Al.iska.   I.   24 

—  acfpilslllon  of.    II,   38 

—  flnni'xatlon   of.    i.    26.    46 

—  hoiiiidarv  controversy.  I,   27 
iirbltrntlon  of.   I.   68 

djjilotnatlc  relations  ns  to,   1,   176 

—  cojil    latirls   In.    I,    25 

—  corles   of.    I.    2!"> 

—  comnil>isloiicr   of   edncntlon   and.    Ii.    190 

—  ns  depen<lency   of    Cniied    States,    I,    582 

—  discoverv    and    selllenient    of,    i,    24 

—  districts"  of.   1.    166 

—  early   neglect   by  United   States  of,   I,   24 

—  edncfitlon   In.    I,    26 

—  flsherles  of.    II,    21 

—  fnr   resfiiirces   of,    II,   21 

—  Crent    Britain  and.  II.  98 

—  Industrial  conditions   In,   i,  25 

—  land  boundary,    I,    157 


Alaska  and  Monroe  Doctrine,   ii,  467 

—  as  an   organized  territory,   iii,   526 

—  population    of,    i,    26 

—  present   government  of,   i,   25 

—  railroad,    public   ownership   of,   iii,    147 

—  railroads   in.    i,    25 

—  see  also  Salaries,   tables  of,  iii,  249 

—  salmon  fishery,   ii,   23 

—  see  Territory,    acquired,    status   of,  iii,   524 

—  territory  or  district,    i,   25 

—  treaty  for  purchase  of.  Senate  and  the,  iii.  288 

—  Yukon   Pacific   Exposition,    i,   701 
Alaskan    commercial    company,    iii,    274 

—  road   commission,   i.  26 
Albany,   capitol  at.   iii,   91 

—  plan   of   union,    i,    28,    320 

and  ordinance  of   1787,  ii,  585 

—  Regency,   i,    28 

Alberta,    Canadian   province,    i,    28,    214 
Albemarle,   Carolina   colony,   I,    230 
Alcalde,   in  Spain,   ii,  416 
Alcatraz   Island,    military    prison,    ii,    438 
Alcohol,    government    monopoly,    in    Switzerland, 
iii,    466 

—  f!rr  under  Liquor,  intoxicants 

—  and   health,    public,    ii.    ]2<t 

Alcorn,    General,   and   Mississippi,    ii,   454 
Aldermen,   i,  29 

—  and  corruption,  i.  477 

—  board  of.   legislation  and  legislative  problems  in 

cities,  ii.   326 

—  in  county  council  in  Great  Britain,  i,  490 
Aldrich.    Nelson   W.,   biography,   i.   29 

—  and    Republican  partv.    iii.   109 
Aldrich-Vreeland  Act  (banking),  i,  116,  536,  585 
Aleutian   Islands,   i,   125 

—  and   boundaries  of  United   States,   i.  150 
Alexandria,   see  District  of  Columbia,   i,  001 
Algeciras  conference,   i.    14,   122 

^  and  open   door.   ii.   582 

Alger.   Russell  A.,  cabinet  officer,   1,   197 

—  Secretary  of  War.   iii.   649 

Algiers,  diplomatic  relations  with.  i.  122 

—  and  near  east,  diplomatic  relations  with,  ii,  507 

—  negotiations  with,  i,  13 
Algonkian  Indians,   i.  2 
Alien,   definition,   i.   29 

—  Enemies  Act.  i,  30 
of   1798.    i.   703 

—  Friends   Act.    179S.    i,   703 

—  immigration,  ii,  30 

—  labor,  ii,  284 
— •  paupers,   i.  246 

—  and    Sedition   Acts.   i.    30 

and    Democratic-Republican  party,   I.   578 

see    Virginia    and    Kentucky    Resolutions,    III, 

620 
Aliens,  constitutional  status  of.   i,  31 

—  in   Alaska  fisheries,   ii.   23 

—  see  Citizenship  in  United  States,  I.  271 
— 'See  Qualifications  for  office,  iii,   124 
Alimony,  and  international  law,  private.  Ii,  212 
Allegiance,  i.  'M 

—  in    Am.    Insurance    Co.    vs.    Canter,    I,   36 

—  in  Civil  War.  i,  288 

—  see  (jrcat  Britain,  diplomatic  relations  with,   11. 

96 

-indefeasible,  ii,  155 

and   "Once   an    Englishman,   always  an   Eng- 
lishman," 11.  580 

—  indelible,  i.  690 

^  and  nationality,  ii,  495 
.Mien,  and  Ohio  idea.  ii.  576 

—  vs.    I'ullnian's    Palace   Car   Company    (interstate 

commerce),  ii.   221 
Allgever    is.    State    of    Louisiana    (liberty,    civil), 

11.  347 
Alliance  Holy.   il.  125 
Alliances,  entangling,  i.  671 
Allisrm.  William   B.,  1,  32 
Allotment   of   land   t"   Indians,   i,  32 
Almshouse  care,   i,  24(! 
Alsace-Lorraine,     and     diplomatic     relations    with 

Gertnanv.  Ii.  79 
Althtisius.   .lobannes.   II.   729 

—  quoted    on    sovereignty,    ill,    362 
.Mternates.   I,  .'{2  ;   ili.  S.'") 
.Mternative.  counting  in    the.    I,  488 
.\ltn  Peru.  I.  141 

Alverstone.  Lord,  and  Alaskan  boundary,  11,  Uo 

-on  International  law,  11,  207 
,\inazon.  ill.  .■i.''it*> 

nnvigallon   of.  II.  502 
.\inliassndois.  In  diplomacy.  1.  33,  589 
iin<l   extraterritoriality.   1.   705 
-  proi-eedlngs  against.  1.  515 
Amendment  of  legislative  measures,  1,  33 

—  mode  of,  In  constitutions,  I,  432 
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Amendments   to   Constitution   of   United   States   1, 

417 
America.  1,  34 
Ameriian  abolitionists,   convention  of,   1,  34 

—  aborigines,  i,  2 

—  Anti-Masonic  Society,   1,   37 

—  Anti-siavery  Socioty.   iii.  320 

—  Arclueolosiical  roinmissiou,  ii,  COS 

—  ardiivcs,   iii,    117 

—  Association    for    the    Advancement    of    Science, 

iii,  423 
for    tlie    Extension    of    University    Teaching, 

iii,  59!) 
for  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  iii,  581 

—  Banlj  of  t)range  r.s-.   Mct'omb.   iii,   5!>1 

—  Bar    Association,    and    uniform    legislation,    Iii, 

5S9 

—  Breeders'   Association,   and  eugenics,   ill,  331 
— Cato.   i.  34 

—  character,   and   economic  history.   1,  G22 

—  cities  service   comjiany,   ii.   124 

—  Colonization   Society,  i,   34.   323;  iii,  319,  346 

—  Convention,   i,   34 
and  slavery,  iii.  317 

—  Economic   Association,    iii,    423 

—  and   Eng.    Enc.   of  Law,   quoted  on  suffrage,   Hi, 

094 

—  Ethnology,   Bureau  of,   iii,  323 

—  Fabius.   1,  35 

—  Federation  of  Catholic  Societies.  1,  2C8 

—  Federation  of  Labor,  see  Gonipers,  il,  85 
labor  organizations,   ii,   291 

—  and   foreign   anti-slavery  society,   iii.   320 

—  Fraternal  Congress,  and  fraternal  orders,  ii,  584 

—  government  and  geography,  i,  35 

—  Historical  Association,  ii.  320 

—  Humane  Association,   i.   530 

—  Institute  of  Architects  and  building  laws,  1,  186 
and  city  planning,  i.   280 

—  Ins\irance  Co.    rs    Canter    (admiralty),   i,   36 
(Indians),  ii.   171 

(territorial  status),  iii,  523 

(territorv,    constitutional    questions    of),    HI, 

525 
(territorial    government L    Hi,    526 

—  International  Bureau,  ii.  603 

—  Iron   and    Steel   Institute,   and   welfare   systems, 

iii.  668 

—  labor  union,  ii.  217.  293 

—  National  party,   i.  37 

—  party,  see  Know-nothing  party,  ii,  281 
-and  Democratic  party,  i,  568 

vote  of.  see  Tables,  iii,  35 

^  Peace  Society,  i,  66 
and  militarism,  ii.  433 

—  Political   Science  Association,   iii,   423 
Review,   ii,   720 

—  Protective  Association,  i.  51 
See  also  A.   P.   A.   Party. 

—  or  Protectionist  League,  ii.  711 

—  Prohibition  party,  i.  37;  iii,  77 

—  race,  native,   ii.   495 
and  nationality,  i.  38 

—  Railroad  Association,  iii.  131.  137 

—  Railway  Engineering  Association,  iii,  137 

—  registry  of  vessels,  iii.  305 

—  republics,    the    general    assembly    of    the,    and 

Panama   congress,   ii,   602 

International    Bureau    of,    See    Pan-American 

I'nion. 

—  science,  the    (sociology),  iii,  344 

—  shin,   definition   of.  i.   340 

—  Society  for  Labor   Legislation,   ill.   423 

—  Sociological  Association,    iii,   423 

—  Statistical  Association,   iii.  423 

—  Sugar  Refining  Co.    (trust),  iii.   580 

—  Surety  Company  vs.  Nebraslia  (insurance  rates), 

ii.  192 

—  svstem.  i.   39 

^Clay  and  the.  i,  293 

—  as  a  term   for  the  United  States,  i,  34 

—  Tobacco  To.,  dissolution  of,  i,  473 
and  night  riders,  ii.  547 

—  —  see  Restraint  of   trade,   iii,   208 
(trust),  iii.  580 

—  tvpe.    and    party    government,    comparative,    il, 

"627 
Ames,   Adelbert.   and   Mississippi,   ii.    454 
Amity  and  commerce,  treaties  of,  iii,   567 
Amnesty,  i.  39 

—  Act  of  1872,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  11, 

40 

—  proclamation  of.  i.  39 

and  reconstruction,  iii.  165 

Amphyctionic  League,   ii.  207 
Amusements,  public,  i.  39 

—  regulation   of.   i.  40 
Anarchism,  and  socialism,  iii,  334 
Anarchist-communists,  i.   364 


-Vnarchists,  exclusion  of,  1,  41 
Anarchy,   i.  41 

—  and   coinmunism,  distinguished,   I,   364 

—  doctrines  of,   see  also   Police  power,   il,   706 
Ancient  order  of  United  Worijmen,  ii,   584 
Andean  mountain  system,  iii,   354 
Anderson  school,   iii,  26il 

—  S.  J..   Secretary  of  War,  HI,  649 

—  vs.    Dunn    (investigations,   legislative),   il,   235 
Andrew,   .lohn   Albion,   i.   41  ;   iii,   (;44 

Andros.  Sir  Edmund,  and  New  England,  British 
province,    ii.   526 

Angell.  .lames  B..  i,  42,  262 

Anglo-American  conventions  of  1818  and  1827,  iii, 
527 

Anglo-French  convention  of  1904,  and  Newfound- 
land,   ii,   545 

Anglo-tJerman  conference,  1889,  on  Samoa,  Hi,  250 

Anglo-Indian  law,  codification  in,  i,  303 

Anglo-Saxon  America,  i,  34 

Anhalt,   ii.   SO 

Animal    industry,   1,   18 

—  Bureau  of,  i,  42 

public  health  and,  ii,  117 

Animals,  bounties  for  destruction  of,  1,  168 

—  cruelty  to,  i,  530 

—  interstate  transportation  of,  ii,  221 

—  see   Resources  of  North  America,   iii.   206 
Annals,   and  observatories,   public,   ii.   568 
Annapolis  Convention,  i.  42 

—  see  Education,  military  and  naval,  1,  638 

—  officers,  military  and  naval,  at,  ii,  570 

—  Naval  Academy  at.  ii.  498 
Annexation  of  Canada,  i.  174 

—  diplomatic  principles  of,  1,  42 
Annexations  to  I'nited  States,  Alaska,  i,  46 

—  California  and  New  Mexico,  i,  45 

—  chart  of.  1,  44 

—  completion  of,  of  contiguous  territory,  I,  46 

—  expansion,  an  early  American  policy,  i,  43 

—  Florida,  i.  45 

—  Gadsden  Purchase,  i.  46 

—  Guam,  i,  46 

—  Hawaii,  i,  46 

—  Louisiana,  i.  43 

—  of  non-contiguous  territory,  1,  46 

—  Philippines,  i.  46 

—  Porto   Rico.   1.  46 

— ■  Texas  and  Oi-egon,  i,  45 

—  Tutuila.   i.  46 

—  Wake  Island,  i.   46 
Annual  franchise  tax.  ii,  47 

Anson,  W.   R.,  quoted  on  prerogative,   ii,   773 
Antelope.  The   (equality  of  states),  iii,  418 
Anthropology  and  political  science,  ii,  715 
Anti-cigarette  league,  iii.  538 
Anti-constitutionalists,  in  Pennsylvania,  ii,  663 
Anti-federal  .Tunto,  i,  48 
Anti-federalism,   i,   577 
Anti-federalists,  i.  47 

Anti-imperialism  and  Democratic  party,  i,  574 
Anti-imperialistic  League,  ii,  152 
Anti-imperialists,   i.   48 
Anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  i,  48 
Anti-Masonic  party,  i,  49 

Anti-militarist  movement,  and  militarism,  il,  433 
Anti-monopolv  Convention,  i.  50 
Anti-Nebraska    Democrats    and    Republican    party, 
iii,  189 

—  men.  i.  50 

—  opposition  and  Democratic  party,  1.  568 

—  Whigs,  and  Republican  party,  iii,  189 
.Anti-rent   riots,   i,  50;   ii.  196 
Anti-saloon   League,  i,   50 

Anti-slavery  League,  see  Slavery  controversy 

.\nti-snapoers.  i,  50 

Anti-social   acts.    See   under  Crime 

Anti-trust  acts,  see  Corporations,  Bureau  of,  i,  4(4 

Anti-war  Democrats,   i,  50 

A.  P.  A.  party,  i,  51 

Apaches,  war  with.  iii.  652 

Apartment  hotel,  ii.   128 

Apartment  houses,  iii.  514 

"Apex"  minine  law.  ii.  44.3    ^.,    ^.    .         ,        „    ___ 

Appalachian  Highlands,  and  North  America,  II,  555 

—  Valley,  ii.  685 

Appeal,  after  .iury  trial,  ii,  2(0 

—  see  Functions  of  iudge  and  .lury.   ii,  270 
Appeal  to  the  World,  Adams,  ii,  719 
Appeals  in  law,  .see  Removal  of  causes,  in,  176 

—  from  legal  decisions,  i,  51 
Appellate  court,  i.  498 

—  courts,   in  state  judiciary,  in,  39o 

—  jurisdiction,  i,  51  ... 
Ap'pleton,  Nathaniel,  and  slavery,  ni,  317 
Appointment,  council  of.  i,  487 

—  of  members  of  Congress  to  otnce,  i,  51 
Appointments,  Bureau  of,  i,  52 

—  confirmation  of.  i,  380 
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Appointments,  Division  of,  i,  52 

—  by  governor  of  the  state,  ii,  91 

—  to  office,  i.  52 

act  of  appointment,  i,  52 

exercise  of  appointing  power,  1.  52 

federal  appointments,  i,  52 

liistory  of  appointing  power,   i,   52 

municipal  ai>pointnients,   i.  54 

■  officers    and    employees,    distinguished,    i,    52 

period   of   reform,    i.   53 

spoils  system,  period  of,   i,  53 

state  appointments,  i,  54 

Apportionment   acts,    1.    55 

—  commission  system  and,  1,  57 

—  of  congressmen,  i,  54 

• —  gerrymandering   and.    i,    55 

—  House  of  Kepreseniatives  and,  i,  5G 

—  municipal  legislators  and,  i,  57 

—  negro  and.  i,  55 

—  of    representation,    constitutional  amendment  as 

to,  i,  418 

—  state  legislators,  i.  56 

Appraisal   of   imported   goods   for  duties.    1.   57 
Appraisement,   difficulties   of,   in    tariff   administra- 
tion, iii,  470 
Appraisers,   General  Board  of.   i,   58 

—  of  duty,   i,  58 

—  in  tariff  administration,  iii,  470 
Apprenticeship,    i,   58 
Appropriation,   permanent,    il,  (>72 

—  of   property,   i,   58 
Appropriations,   American   system   of,   i.   59 

annual   appropriations  under,  i,   59 

book  of  estimates  In.  I.  59 

coercive  appropriations  in.  i,  01 

Comptroller  of   the   Treasury   in,    i.   62 

conference  committee  in.  i.  61 

contracts  for  the  future  and.  i.  62 

Committee  of  Aiii)T-oprlati()ns  in,  i,  59 

deficiency  bills  In.   i.  (il 

deficienc.v  estimates  in,  i,  61 

economy  in,  I,  62 

lack  of  harmony  between  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  In.   i.  62 

municipal  practice  as  to.  i.  6.*? 

perniitnent    annual   appropriations,   i.   60 

permanent  specific  appropriations,  i.  60 

practice  as  to  new  legislation  under,  i,  GO 
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iii,  2 

boards,   i,   141 

classified    service   in.    i.    293 

Commission,   see   Pendleton   Act,    ii.   661 

federal,    i.    283 

and  contract   system   of  public  works,    i,   460 

and    employees   of   sovernment,    i,    667 

examinations,  i,    283 

federal,  i.  284 

.Tackson   and   the,   i.    565 

laws,  city  and  state  in.  i. 

see   Morit   system,    ii,    418 

municipal,   i,   287 

and    New    Y'ork    City,    ii, 

-relation  of.    to  parties,   i. 

promotions   in    the,    iii.    78 

Reform    League,    and    non-partizan    political 

organizations,   ii.  554 

appointments   to  office  and,   i,   53 

see    Patronase,    ii,    652 

police,  ii,  704 


274 


544 

286 


36G 
367 


during,    ii. 


Civil  Service  rules,  and  state  esecutive,  iii,  384 

and    the    spoils    system,    iii,    374 

state,    i,    286 

—  township,    iii,    544 
livil    War.   iii,   652 

—  impossilpility    of    compromise    In,    1, 

—  compromises  proposed,   1860-1,S61,   i, 

—  conliscation    acts    after,    i,    380 

—  constitutional  tiuestions  of,   i,   288 
— -aiul  Democratic  j)arty,  i,   569 

—  diplomatic    relations"  with     France 

43 

—  draft  riots,   i,  609 

^and   expenditures,    federal,    i.    691 

— -  inlUience  of.  on   American  government,   i,   289 

—  and   military   and    naval  expenditures,   ii,   434 

—  and  militia,   ii.  4-10 

—  and   neutrality,   principles  of,   ii,   521 

—  paper   money   during   the,   and   paper   money   in 

the   United    States,    ii,   606 

—  pensions,    ii,    669 

—  sec  also  Reconstruction,  iii,  163 

—  see  also  South,  iii,  353 

—  and  spoils  system,  iii,  373 

^  in   tariff  policy  of   United  States,   iii,   479 

—  and   treason,    convictions    for,    ii,    196 

—  see  also   War.    carrying  on,   iii,   638 
Clark,    Abraham,    i,    554 

—  Champ,    and    Democratic    party,    i,    576 
speaker,    i.   392;    iii,   371 

—  Edgar    E..     ii,    225 

—  George    Rogers,    ii.    139;    iii,    649 
biography,    i,    293 

and    Indiana,    ii,    158 

see    Kentucky,     ii,    278 

— ■  —  and    Michigan,    ii,    425 
in   northwest   country,   i,   155 

—  John.    iii.    224 

— -  Governor,  and  Mississippi,   ii.   454 

—  William    A.,    contested    election    of,    iii,    290 
Clarke,     .lames,     ii,     238 

—  John,   ii,   77 

(federal   law),   ii,  309 
annexation,    ii,     378 
62 

291 
191 
States 


Clafiin  vs.  Houseman 
Claiborne,  Louisiana 
Claim   associations,    ii, 

—  for    public    lands,    i. 
Claims,   boards  of,   i,   2 

—  Court    of,   see   also 


as   parties   to    suits, 
department     of,    iii. 


controversy,    i,    23 


opinion.    111 


taxation 
,    293 


historv    of, 
iii.     334 

i,  498 


334 
105 

i,    562 


i,  39 


.  iii.    415 

— -examiner    of,     and     state 
379 

—  Federal   Court   of.    i,   502 

—  international,   i,   291 

—  against  states,   i,  219 
Clarendon,    Lord,    in    Alabama 

—  constitutions  of.   iii,  67 
Class  consciousness  and  socialism,   iii, 
— -feeling    and    popular 

—  legislation,    i,    673 

—  rule   and    democracy, 

—  war.     and    socialism. 
■"ClassifDcation."   in 
Classified    service, 

—  federal,   i,   284 
Claxton.    Philander  P.,    i.    635 
Clay   Henry,   and  American  system, 
— ■  tiiographv.    i.    293 

—  sec  Blifil"  and  Black  George,  i,  134 

—  cabinet    officer,    i,    196 

— -and    Compromise    of    1850.    i,    367 
— -on  Cuban  occupation,  i.  532 
— -as  the   great   commoner,   ii.   99 

—  and    Treaty    of   Ghent,    ii.   83 

— -quoted  on  instructions  to  Senators,  iii,  288 

—  censure   of   Jackson,    ii,    246 

—  and   Kentucky,    ii.  279 

—  Mill-boy  of  the  slashes,   ii,    441 

—  and   Monroe,   i,   580 

—  and    National     Republicans,     i,    581 

—  and  Omnibus  Bill.  ii.  580 

—  as   peacemaker,   ii.   658 

—  see  Scrub  race  for  the  presidency,  iii,  274 

—  as  speaker,  i,  389:  iii.  3T0 

—  Secretarv   of   State,    iii.    402 

—  and    tariff    policv    of    United    States,    iii,   478 

—  vote    for.    iii.    13,    19.    21,    22,    25 

—  and    Whig   party,   iii,   681 

—  Whies.    i.    293 

Clav's    Distritmtion   Bill,    iii.    95 
Clayton-Buhver   treaty,   i.   294 

—  and    canal   diplomacy,    i.   216 

—  as   an    entangling    alliance,    i.    671 

—  and   international    law,   ii.    208 

—  and    Monroe    Doctrine,    ii,    467 

—  and  Mosquito  protectorate,  i,  237 

—  withdrawal   of,    i.   217 
Clavton.    John    M..    i.    294 

—  cabinet  officer,  i.  196  ;  iii,  402 
Clean   sweep,   i,   294 
Clearing-house,    i,    294 
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Clearing-houso  loan  certificates,  i,  295 

—  trausactions  of  New   York,   ii,   14 
Clements.  Jiidson  C.  ii.  225 
Clerg}-,    privileged    status    of,    iii,    G7 
Clerk    of    bills,    i,    610 

—  and   legislative   reform,  ii,   342 

—  to   the   House   of    Representatives,   i,   295 
Cleveland,    .Muses,    and    Ohio.    ii.    57:} 
Cleveland,   Stephen  Grover,  biography,  i,  297 

—  and   Chicago   riots,   iii,  4 

—  and  Democratic  party,  i,  572 

—  ••innocnous    desuetude,"    ii,    182 

—  ••man    of   destiny,  "    ii,    3;>0 

—  mayor  and  executive  power 

ii,  413 

—  and  Mugwumps,  ii,  474 

—  and    ••offensive    partis.ius,"    ii,    509 

—  on    p(^rnicious    activity,    ii,    G72 

—  ••public   odice  is  a    public    trust,"    iii,    100 

—  and    railroad   strike    in    Illinois,    ii.    197 

—  and  re(iuest  of  Seuate  for  information,  ii,  179 

—  and    tariff    legislation,    iii,    475 

—  on    tariff    reform,    iii,    484 

—  on    tax    refund,    iii,    508 

—  see    Third    term,    iii,    535 

—  vote  for,  iii,  13,  30,  37,  38 

—  on    Wilson-ciurman    tariff,   iii,    688 
Cleveland.   Ohio,   i,   295 

—  budget  of,    i,    183 

—  civic   center,    i,   281 

—  plan    of   proportional    representation,    iii,    81 

—  street    railroad    franchise    in,    iii,    149 

—  C.  C.   &  St.    Louis  Railway  Co.    r«.   Illinois    (In- 

terstate   commerce),    ii,    220 
Clifford,  Nathan,  i,  95  :  iii,  462 

—  cabinet   otlicer,   i,    196 
Climate,    i,    29S 

—  NIC  (it HO    IMivsics    and    politics,    iii,    686 
Clinton,    DeWitt,    biography,    i,    29.S 

—  and    the    lii'piiblicau    schism,    i,    580 

—  vote   for,    iii,    17 

Clinton,   Ceortre,   as   an  Anti-federalist,    i,   577 

biography,   i,   298 

ami    I'"c(lt'ral    Republicans,    i.    717 

and    first    Republiciiu    ;i(lniinistration, 

and    the    Republican    schism,    i,   580 

vole    for,    iii.    i:{,    14.    15,    16,   17 

^■ice-I'rcsident,  iii,  616 

Cliiitonians.  i,   298 
Cliuton^s   ditch,    i.    298 
Closed   i)rimary,  iii.   50 
Closed    seas,    .and    International 
Closed   shop,  ii,   291 

—  open  and.   11,  582 
Closure.  I.  Ii98 

—  by   coTupartments.   i,   299 

—  in    House   of    Representatives,   Ii,    134 

—  rule,  and    tillbusteriiig,    i,    730 
Clubs,    iiolilicnl.     ii.     71() 

—  and  social  reform.   III.   330 
Clyatt    VK.    T'lilted    Stales    (peonage),    II,    671 
Cly<le   iiJivlgation,    ii,    110 
Clymer,    (ieorge,    i,    554 

Coal  deposits  on  the  iiubllc  domain.   II,   443 
Co.-il    field,     e.nnal    connections    with,     1,    221 

—  lands,    1,   299 

—  mines,   ownership  of.   by   railroads.    Ill,   156 

—  In    resources   of    North    America,    ill,    204 

—  xre    (iIhi>    Sotitb,    ill,    353 

—  tariff    on,    111,    483 
Coaling    stations,    I.    290 
Coast    arllllery.    I,   3(t1 

—  defensi'.   strategic  principles  of.   I,   300 

—  and     geodetic    survey,     I.     299,    336 

—  survey,    11,    73 
— .  —  Hrr  American   Rovernment  and   geography,   i, 

36 
Coasting  Irado,   I.   301  :  III.  30.'', 
Coastal    waters.    «<c   Three  lulle    limit,    III,   536 
Cobb,    Howell,   c.ibliiet    olficer,    I,    19(!;    III.   566 

—  siieiiker,    I,    39(t 
Cobb.     Thomas    R.     U.     and 

const  11  ut Ion.    I.    371 
Cobbett.    William.    Ill,    253 
"Cobbler  of  Agawams,"    III,    _ 
Cockburn.    Sir    Alexainler,    In    (Jeneva    arbitration 

II,  73 
Cockrell    Commission,    I.   354 

—  F''rnncls    M..    II.    225 
Coddlngton.    William.   III.   224 
Code,  Kcr   Revised   statutes.   III,   218 
Codex    TlieodoslanuH,    I,    .302 
Codlllciitlon.    I.    302 

—  of   Acts  of  Congress,  I.   5 

Cr,e    yx.    Krrol     (Interstate    commereet.    II,    221 
Coodur-alloii     and     coru-illnate    edtieiitlon,     I,    ,'in5 


i,    579 


fisheries,    ii,   22 


Confederates    States 


;53 
(Jeneva 


—  HCi    oImii    Stale    universities.    Ill, 
Coercion   of   Indlvldu.'ils,    I,   :!<t7 

—  of    slates.    I,    3(tH 

—  In  strikes.   III,  438 


4  1  .'t 


1. 


Coffee,  tariff  on,   iii,   483 

CotBn,  r.y.  CoRin   i. parliamentary  privileges),  iii,  67 

Coffin,    hand  bills,   i,  308 

Cohens    vs.    Virginia    (constitutional),    i,    308 

— '  (Eleventh    Amendment),    i,    660 

—  (jurisdiction),   i,   512 

—  (obiter  dictum),   ii,   568 
Cohong,    the,    i,   260 

Coinage,    economic    principles    of,    i,    311 

—  free,   i,    311 

—  gratuitous,    i,    312 

—  aiul  mint  of  the  United  States,  ii,  451 

—  subsidiary,    i,   312 

—  and    specie    currency    in    the    United    States, 

309 

—  token,    iii,   539 
Coining    money,    i,    312 

Coin's   I'indiiciul  Scltoul,   iii,   312 

Coins,  foreign,  value  of,  312 

Colbert,    and    codification,    i,    303 

Colt,    Dr.    Stanton,    iii,    300 

Cold  storage  laws,   ii,  184 

(I'oleman,  Norman  J.,   cabinet  officer,  i,  20,  197 

Colfax,     Schuyler,    biography,     I,    313 

—  speaker,    i,    391;    iii.    .'{TO 

—  Vice-1'resideut,    iii,    616 

—  vote    for,    iii,    31 

CoUamer,   Jacob,   cabinet  ofiicer,    i,    196;    il,   767 
Collateral    attack,    i,    471 

—  and    deposits   of    public    funds,    i,    585 

—  inheritances,    tax   on.    iii,    494 
Collection,    in    banking   methods,    1,    113 

—  at  the  source  (income  taxi,  iii,  491 
Collective    bargaining     (labor 

291 
Collectivism,    1,    313 

—  in   England,   iii,  104 
Collector  of   Customs,   i,    313 

—  intermil    revenue,    i,    314 

—  the    port,    and     navigation, 

503 

-in    tariff    administration. 

College,    1,   314 

— -settlements,    iii,   300 

—  towns,    sulTrage   in,    i,    604 
Collegi's.    iii.    598 

—  colonial  public,   iii,  409 

—  exempt  ion    from    taxation, 
Ct)llegi:il    s.vstem,    i,    187 
Collier  service,  iii,  553 
Colliers,  and  naval  vessels.  II.  500 
Collins  vs.  New  Ilainpshire   (police  power),  ii 
Cologne.    League   of,    11,    110 
Coloiubia,    i,    314 

—  diplomatic  relations  with.  Iii.  356 
Colombian   canal    treaty,    i,   315 

—  treatv    of    1846,    and    I'.inama    railroad,    II 

ii.    600 


I 


organizations),     il, 


regulation    of, 
470 


ii, 


11, 


ill,     499 


60i 


i, 
319 


317 


Revolution,    1, 
International 


339 
law. 


Colon,    and    Panama    canal. 
Colonial    agents,    i,    315 

—  charters,    i,    315 
— -corporation,    i,    316 

—  goods,    i,    5 

—  goveninieut.    proprieliiry, 

—  Inleriiational  relalions.  I, 

—  land    banks.    Ii,    305 

—  office     (Rritish).    I.    689 

—  policy    (British),   I,  621 

—  protectorate,    iii,    83,    527 

—  sectiomilism.     iii,     282 

—  status  of    Indians,    il,    170 

—  suffrage,    iii,    444 

—  svstem.    breakdown    of.    III. 

• ^(lirllish).    and    American 

Colonies   and    dependencies.    In 

III,    527 
Colonization  by  CJreat   Rrltain  i 

—  of    negroes,    I,    323 

—  iirliiciples   of,    I,    324 

—  of    voters,    ill,    629 
Colorado,    I.    328 

—  and    iiarty   finance,    II,   626 

—  recall  of  judicial  decisions, 

—  River,    bound.arv    of    the.    I, 
Colqtdt,    Alfred    H.,    vote    for 
Colter,    .Tohn,    111,    702 
Columbia     bill,     and     commission 

•146 

—  College, 

—  plate.'iu, 
2H4 

—  River,    III,    603 
navigation    of,    II. 

—  territory    of.    Ill,   656 
Columbian    Institution    for   the 

1!».S 
-  r.rder.    111.    467 
Columbus  memorial  library,  and  Ran  American  con 

gresses.    II.    ri(t4 
Columbus.    Ohio.    II.    .574 
CohvcII,    Stephen,   111,    472 

720 


III. 
sec 

III. 


410 
Sectionalism 


',02 


America.  I,  320 


111.    15S 
1 50 
III,    31 


government,     I, 


In    United    States.    III. 


deaf  and    dtimt).    II, 


INDEX 


Combines.    1,   330 
Co  meo  liter,    1,    330 
Couiitiie,    in    Uonie,    II,    735 
Coniiiy,    feileral,    i,    330 

—  inteinaciunal  ;nul  iuierstate,  1,  330 

—  interstate,    ii,    1130 

—  in  private  inieiiiational  law,  ii,  210 
Comma  nder-in-eliief,     i,    330 

Commeree,    Ameriean,    lutivement    of,    1,    331 

—  :i{;aiust   ajirieiilt ure,  sec  Sectionalism   in  United 

States,    iii,    2^2 

—  Biuian  of  Fonif^n  and  Domestic,  Manufactures, 

lUireau   of,  ii,   3!t3 

—  eliamliers   of,    i,   334 

—  clause,    i,    334 

—  Court,     i,    4',iS 
as    an    administrative    tribunal,    i,     506 


commissions  in  American  government,  i, 


212 


and 

352 

—  l>ei)artment  of,  i,  334 

-and    administrative   law.   ii,   311 

Hureau     of     Corporations,     i,    474 

Hureau  of   I'lslieries,   ii,  20 

Hureau    of    XaviLcatiou,    ii,    501 

Hureau    of    Standards,     iii.    37G 

chart  of  orsauization.  i,  ;^35 

Coast  and  Geodetic   Survey,    i,   299 

and    pid>lic    health,    ii.     117 

s(C   Kevenue   cutter   service,    iii, 

sec    Salaries,   tables   of,    iii,   248 

solicitor   for,    ii,    271 

—  —  steamboat   inspection,   iii,  427 

—  foreijru.    ii,    35 

—  jiovernmental    control    of,    i,     336 

—  international,    i,    338 

—  and    Labor,    Department    of,    i,   333 

and  expenditures,   federal,   i,   693 

Lighthouse    Bureau,    ii,    353 

secretaries  of,    i,    333 

— ■re;;ulatiou    of,    and   tariff,    iii,   481 

—  schools  of.  iii,  266 
and    technical    education,    i,    642 


of  the  American  republics,  ii, 


— ■  what  is.   i.  337 
Commercial  bureau 

603 
Commercial -domicil.   ii.  211 

—  high   schools,   i,   641  ;   iii.    259 
— -paper,    registry   of.    i,   527 

— ■  —  sec   Reserve  act,  federal,   iii,   202 

—  policy  and  relations  of  the  United  States,  i,  339 

—  relations  i,  446 
Commissary  general,   i,    344 
Commission   on   country    life,   i,   488 

—  government  and  ceiitralization.   i,  241 
civil    service    under,     i,    287 

-and   democratic   government,   i,    564 

— ■  —  and    executive,    i,    684 

in    Kansas,    ii,    275 

and   the   primary,   iii,   50 

of  Washington,  D.  C.  i.  227 

and  purchase  of  siipplies.   iii,  121 

—  and    ofBce     distinguished,     iii.     101 

—  plan,  in  development  of  municipal  government, 

ii.   482 

effect    of,    libraries,    public,    ii,    349 

and    apportionment,    i,    57 

of    city    government,    i,   344 

Commissioned     officers,     active     list  :     authorized 

number  and  relative  rank,  ii.  572 
Commissioner    of    schools,    iii,    270 

—  system,    in    development    of    municipal    govern- 

ment, ii,  481 
Commissioners,  sre  Boards,  municipal,  i,  137 

—  county,    i,    496 

—  delegated    by    Congress,    i,    512 

—  and    officers   in    city    government,    ii,    570 

—  special,   in  diplomacy,   i.   589 

—  in    town-county    system,    iii.    541 
Commissions,    on    administrative    methods,    i,    351 

—  in  American  government,    i.   350 

—  to    recommend    constitutional    amendments,     i, 

438 

—  jury,    ii,    268 

Committee   on   credentials,   i,   355 
in  political  conventions,   i.  463 

—  the  Conduct  of  the   (Civil)  War,  i.  290;  ill,  638 

—  of    Fifteen     (white    slave),     iii.    327 

—  House  of   Representatives,    and   party  organiza- 

tion   in    legislative   bodies,    ii,    633 

—  on  rules,  in  Congress  of  United  States,  i,  386 

—  of  Seventy,   1871.   iii,  468 

—  of  the  States,  i,  83 

—  on   Style,    in    constitutional    conventions,    i.    428 

—  system  and   growth  of  Constitution,   i,   421 
in    the   UnitPd    States,    i,   355 

—  of  Wavs  and  Means,  i,  387 

—  of  the  Whole,  i.  355.  357 

—  see  also  Commissions  in  American  government, 

i,   351 

—  in    constitutional    conventions,    i,    428 


Committees,    In    Continental 
—  of  correspondence,  i.  ;UU 


Congress,    I, 
360 


452 


136 
390 


In    i;uropeau    legislalive    bodies,    i, 

—  House  of    Representatives,    ii.    V.Vl 
Commillees.    in   legislalive  investig.u  Ions,   II, 

—  of   legislature,    in    slate    government,    111, 

—  and  i)arliaineutary  law,  ii,   618 

—  l»arly,    I,    261 

—  reiiorts    of.    iii,    181 

—  .sec   alxit   Rules   of   Congress,   iii,    237 

—  of    Safety,    i,    361 

colonial,    I,    554 

Commilmeut,    arrest    and,     ii,    318 
Comniodiiies  clause,  and  interstate  commerce  leg- 
islation,   ii.    228 

— •  —  and    rebates,    ill,    150 

statute,    in    iiitersiiite  commerce,    ii,    221 

—  government    insiiectlou   of,    ii,    183 
Commodity    rales,    ii,    do 
Common    carriers,    i,    36.'5 

—  see   I'rices  and  charges,   regulation  of, 
— ^regulation    of,    iii,    556 

—  telephone  companies  as,   iii,   512 

—  council,   1,   364 

—  legislation  and  legislative  problems  in  cities,  1 

326 
^  lands,    i,   364 

—  law,   ii,  314 
adnnnistration  of,  by  the  courts,   ii,  309 

—  —  marriage,    ii,    399 

—  —  and    marriage  and   divorce,   ii.    399 
—  see  also   State  judiciary,    iii.   397 

crimes,  law,  criminal,  ii,  318 
i,    503 
u,   iii,    267 

599.  719 
Independence,    i,    554 


iii,   48 


and  statutorv 

—  Pleas.    Court    of. 
— -  schools,    grading 
Common   Sense,   Raine's,   ii 
and    Declaration    of 


sociology,     iii, 
98 


1. 

509 


Eu- 


Commou   stock,   see  Trusts,   iii,   578 
Commoner,    great,    ii,    99 
Commons.   House  of,  ii,  128 
Commonwealth,    the,    and    applied 

348 
Commonwealth   rs.   Boyd    (automobile), 
— ■  rs.    Caiou     (unconstitutionality),    i, 

—  in  state,  theory  of.  ill,  409 

—  see  also  States,  classification  of,  iii.  417 
Communal    registry.    France,    and    mayor    in 

ropean  cities,   ii,  415 
Communes,    in    France,    ii,    478 

—  and    municipal    government    in   continental    Eu- 

rope,   ii.    478 
Communications,  privileged, 
Commtiuism.    i.   364 

—  and   political    theories,   ii. 
Communistic  experiments,   i. 
Communists,   in   political   theory. 
Commutation    of    sentence,    and 

tional  principles  of.   ii.  (IdS 
Compact,   and  political   thc^ories. 

—  and   sov(>reignty.    iii.   404 

—  see  Virginia  and  Kentucky   Resolutions, 


iii,   67 

723 
623 
ii. 


730 
pardon, 

ii.   717 


constitu- 


iii,  021 


Compacts,   in  international  law,   iii,   5i0 

—  between   states,    ill.    418 
Companies,   holding,   ii,    124 
Company   or  Gothenburg  system,    ii.   87 

—  of    one    hundred    associates,    and    New    France. 

ii,    526 

—  stores,  see  Wages,   regulation  of.  iii.  637 
Comparative   costs   in   international   trade,    ii,   53 

—  party  government,  ii.  626 
Compensating  dulies.  .see  Tariff  rates,  iii.  482 
Compensation  of  members  of  Congress,   1,   384 
Compensatory  duties,  i,  617 

Competition,   i,    305 

—  economic  and  political,  and  socialism,  state,   iii, 

337 

—  interstate  commerce  decisions,   ii,   226 
— -effects  of   immigrant,    ii.   144 

—  limiting,   and  police  power,  ii,   708 

—  and   prison    labor,   iii.   60 

—  and    socialism,    iii,    332 

—  in   transportation,   iii.   555 

Competitive  system,  and  distribution,   economic,   i, 
598 

—  tariff,   in  tariff  policv  of  United   States,   iii,  481 
Competitor,   the.    ill.    368 

Compiled  statutes.   Hi.   218 
Composite  state,   i.   366 

—  and  personal  union,  ii,  674 
Compound  duties,   i.   617 

—  in  tariff  policy  of  United  States,  iii,  478 

—  see  Tariff  rates,   iii.  482 
Compounds,   see   I'ure  food.   iii.   122 
Comprehensive   Plans  Bureau,   ii.   678 
Compromis,   in   arbitration,   i,   65 
Compromise,    i.   366 

—  the  great,  i.  715 

—  of  1820,   i,   366 
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cabinot, 
i.  372 
ii.  GG7 
3r.9 


War,   i.  2S8 


Compromise,  1850,  i,  366 

and   Democratic   party,    i,   568 

and  Wtiig  party,  iii,  G84 

—  tariff,   iii.   478 

Compromises,    in    Constitution    of    United    States, 
i,   -119 

—  proposed   1S60-1S61.   i,  367 
Comptroller  of  the  currency,  i,  367 

—  and  New   Vorii  City,  ii,  543 

—  state,  i,  368 

—  in  state  accounts,  iii.  89 

—  in  state  systems  of  finance,  ii,  5 

—  of  ttie  treasury,  i.  308 
and  appropriations,  i.  62 

■ as   government    inspector,    ii,    183 

Compulsory    arbitration,    see    Reform    movements, 
iii,    171 

—  education,   i,   636 

—  —  laws,    iii,    209 

—  military  service,   ii.  438 

—  voting,   iii,   631 

Comte,  August,  and  sociology,  iii,  341 

Conant,  Charles  F.,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  iii,  566 

Concert  of  powers,   i,   308 

Concerts,  and  music,  public,  ii.  490 

"Concessions."  and  New  Jersey,   ii.   530 

Conciliation   with   America,   ii,    720 

—  in  interstate  commerce  legislation,  ii,  229 

—  tribunals  of.  in   Indiana,  ii.  100 
Concord  school   of  philosophy,    iii.   209 
Concurrent  county  and  city  government,  i.  488 

—  jurisdiction,    i.   368 
of  equity,   i.   674 

of  federal  and  state  courts,   i.   512 

—  majority,    and    nullilication    controversy,    ii,   567 

—  powers,   i,  309 

—  resolution,    i.    309  :   ii.   253 

in  Congress,  iii.  204 

Condemnation  of   land,  i,   369 
Condominium,  iii,  527 
Condorcet,   ii.   730 
Confederacy,  see  under  Civil 
Confederate  cabinet,  i,   372 

—  Congress, 

—  pensions. 

—  States,   i. 

of  America,  belligerency   of,  i,   124 

recognition  of.   i,   375 

Confederation,    i.   375 

—  Act.  Canada,   iii.  127 
of  1807.  and  Ontario,  ii,  581 

—  Articles  of.  i.  81 
Confederation    generaie    d«    travail, 

ism.    iii.   400 
Confederation.    1781-1789.   i.   376 
Conference  committee,  and  deadlocks  in  legislation, 

i.  541 

—  committees,    i,   358 
I.    379 

—  as  a   factor  in  government,  i.  370 
Conferences,    international    congresses   and,    ii.   202 
Confession,    law,   criminal,   ii.   319 
Confidential    circulars.    Bureau    of    Manufactures, 

ii.   393 
Confirmation    of   appointments,    state,    i,   380 

—  by   the  Senate,   i.  380 
Confiscation   acts.   i.   380 

—  of  lSOl-02.  and   rebellion,  ii,   17;   iii.   1.-7 

—  in    Civil    War.    i.    200 

Confiscation  and  due  process  of  law,  1,  616 
Conflict,    irrepressible,    ii.   239 

—  of  laws.   I,   380;   il.   207,   210 
Congestion   In  cities.   I.  3H0  ;  ii,   476 

—  New  York  committee  on,  i,  280 
Congo  Free  State,   i,   318 
Congrr'ss.   Acts  of,   I.  4 

—  under  Articles   of  Confederation.    1,   83 

—  itee   nlxn   Canctis.   I.    2.'{3 

—  concurrent   resf>lutlon   of.  i.  .309 

—  and  cr)rrntitlon.   legislalion.   I.   477 

—  contested   elections   in.    I.   050 

—  In  elecfornl   count   for  I'resident.   I.  058 

—  executive   and.    I.   OHO 

—  conference   committees    in.    I,    379 

—  Jiidiclarv  and.   Ii.   2.-.9 

—  lands,   and   Ohio.   II.  573 

—  nunllflcntlons   for.    Hi.   124 

—  represenlnllves    In.    Hi.    180 

—  resf.liitlons    In.    ill.    204 

—  rules   of.    III.    2.30 

—  sepnratkm   of  cabinet   from.   I,   199 

—  of  the  I'nited   States.  1,  2iiZ 

political   parties  In.   I. '388 

Congress   of   Vienna.   I.   33 
Congresses    and 

392 

—  International,   and 

—  provincial.   1,   424 


and    syndlcal- 


mventlon    In    the    RevohitloD, 
conferences,   il. 


202 


475 
of,   on 


caucuses,  i,  232 


,   i.   397 
.  iii.  080 

408 
'    theory 


of    reconstruction. 


i,  196 


Congressional    campaign    committee    and    RepublU       || 
can  party,  iii,  190 

—  caucus,  and  nomination  of  the  President,  ii,  550 

—  committee,    i,    302 
Congressional    Directory,    iii,    116 
Congressional    documents,    iii,    116 

—  government,    i,    393 

cabinet  government  and.  i,  192 

committee  system  in,  i,  358 

— •  printing    office,    iii.    58 

—  reconstruction   acts,   iii,   166 
Congressional  Record,  i,   395 

for   House   of  Representatives,    ii,   133 

as  a   public  record,   iii.   108 

see   Publications,  governmental,   iii.   116 

—  township,   iii.   544 
Congressmen,   apportionment  of.    i,   54 

—  election  of.   and  district  system,  i,  603 

—  resignation   of,   iii,   204 
Conklin,  Roscoe.  and  boss  system,  i,  145 

—  on  slavery,   iii,   195 

—  quoted  on   Fourteenth  Amendment,  i,  239 
— -and    (iarfield,   ii.    70 
Connecticut,   i,    396 

—  blue   laws  of,  i.    136 

—  corporation  tax  in.  i. 
— ■  Fundamental   tJrders 

—  reserve,  i.  242 
^  and   Ohio,   il,   573 

—  Toleration    party  in, 

—  see  Western  reserve, 
Connolly,   Richard,   iii, 
"Conquer(>d    provinces 

iii,    164 
Conquest,  right  of,  i,  398 
Conrad.   Charles  >!..   cabinet  oflScer 

—  Secretary  of  State,   iii,   402 

—  Secretary   of   War,   iii.   049 
Conrad  r.s.  Waples   (war),  iii.  646 
Conscript  law  of  1802.  in  Confederate  States,!,  372 
Conscription  and  draft,   i.  398 
"Consequential    damages."    i,    23 
Conservation,   i,   ."99  :  ii.  64 

—  Agriculture,   Department  of,  i, 

—  at  conference  of  governors,  ii, 

—  see    Desert   land,    i,   580 

—  in  economic  history  of  United 

—  in    far    west,    i,    710 

—  In   financial    polic.v   of   United 

—  forest   service,   ii,  38 

—  interior,  ii.  199 

—  policy  and  pul)lie  property,  iii. 

—  and    public   lands,    reservation 

—  see    West  as   a   factor   in   Aiue 

073 
Conservative  party  in  England,  i 

—  and  i)arty  government  in   (ireat 

—  Kritish.    see   Tories,    iii.    540 
— 1834-:{5,    and    Democratic   party 

—  in   T'nited    States,    i.   402 
Consolato  del   mare.    ii.  213 

—  and    maritime   war.    ii,   397 
Consols  of   1920.   i.   545 
Conspiracies,    coiumissioners   of, 
Conspiracy,  I,  402 

—  and   mob  rule,  ii,  458 
Constable.   1.   402 

—  deputy,   legal   authority  of,   1 
Constabulary,    state,    i.    402 
Construction   Construed,   iii.  500 
Construction   and    interpretation.    I,    444 

—  and   Repair,    Riireau   of,   i.   445 
Constitutio   Criminalis   Carolina,   i.   303 
Constitution,   ambiguities  of   fed<"ral.   1.   508 

—  amendments    to,    Department  of   State,   and,   ill, 

379   — 

—  in   the   Rrlflsh   sense,   i,   403 

—  controversies  under.   I.  401 

—  distribution   of  powers  in.   I 

—  essential    parts  of  a.   i,  439 

—  Fxpounder  of,  I,  7t>l 

—  Father  of   the.   I,   712 

—  follows  the  flag.   I.  403 

nee    Territories,    ill,    521 

Constitution    (frigate).    I,    403 

—  and    Old    Ironsides,    II,    579 
Constitution,   growth  of.   I.   420 

—  law   and   cu>»tTrm   of.   I.    404 


18 
92 

States, 

States, 


624 
6 


106 

of.   Iii.    98 
lean    politics. 


iii, 


401 
Britain, 

i,    500 


iii,    393 


il,  629 


\ 


586 
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—  making  in   United    States.    |,   404 

—  the,    and    state    sovereignfj'.    111.   405 

—  and   sntTrnee.   Ill,  444 

—  of  the   United    States,   text  of,   I.   408 

amendments    to,    I.    417 

see   Bill   of   Rights.   I,   129 

coniprjynlses  of.   I,   419 

a    covenant    with    death    and    an 

with  bell.   I.  420 
preamble  to,  I.  422 

—  —  pr«ntll)itlons  In,    I.   422 
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INDEX 


•  Constitution  of  tlio  Unitoil  States,  sources  of,  1,  423 

—  writti'U.   and   fodoral   stale,   i,   71S 
Coustitulional  Aet   (Canadian),  i,  -\'2 

—  ameuduu-nt,   in  popular  govoruuiont,  il,  738 
Cousiitutidiial  auieuilmonts  and  state  senate,  lit, 292 
-^  basis  of  tiuanciai  powers,  ii,     8 

—  Convention,   i,  4iI4 

to  amend   Constitution,   i,   404,   4;?5 

—  conventions,    growtli    in    importance   of,    ill,   389 
proceedings   of,    iii,    117 

during  tlie   Revolution,   iii,  391 

—  law,   American,   ii.  .'Uo 

law,   administrative,   ii.  310 

^'^c  ulxu   cases   by   name. 

law,   fundamental,    ii,   ol9 

—  monarchy,    ii,    459 

—  Ueform  Society    (Canadian),  iii,   207 

—  and    statutory   organization,    1.    4:52 

—  Union  guards,  sci'  Ku  Klux  Klan,  ii,  282 
partv  in  (.Jeorgia,  i,  431;  ii,  77 

—  I'nionist,  i.  402 

and   Republican  party,   iii.   194 

Constitutionality,   advisory   opinions   upon,   i,    12 
Constitutions,   classilied.    i.    431 

—  conventions  of  the.   i.   4(55 

—  construction   and    interpretation    of,    i,    445 

—  federal  or  unitary,  i,  433 

—  growth  of,   i,   434 

—  monarchical  and   republican,   i,  434 

—  see   Schedule,    iii.    254 

—  state,  amendment  of,  i,   435 

characteristics  of,  i.   438 

limitations  in.   i,   441 

—  submission  of.  to  popular  vote,  i,  428 

—  written  and  unwritten,  i.  432 
Consul,   exequatur  of,   i.   689 

—  general,   in  diplomacy,   i,   589 

in   London,  and  fee  system,   i,   728 

Consular  agents,  i,  450 

—  Bureau.  1,  445 

—  clerks.   1.  448 

—  officers,    i.    449 

—  Convention  of  1853.  ii,  43 

—  regulations  of  United  States,  1,  446 

—  reports,   1.  446 

—  service  of  the   United    Sfates,   1,   447 
Consulates,   as.vlum    in.    i.    91 

Consuls,   and  extraterritoriality,    1.   705  ;   ii,   705 

—  general,  1,   449 
at  large,  i.  449 

—  judicial  powers  of,  i,  449 

—  and   shipping   regulation,   iii,   306 
Consumer,  and   taxation,  iii,  504 
C'onsumptibles.   i.  626 
Contagious  diseases,   i,   450 

—  in   schools,   iii.    257 
Contempt,  i,   451 

— •  in  equity,  i,  674 

—  in   legislative    investisrations,    ii,    236 
Contested  elections,   i,  65.5 
Continental  Congress,  i.  451 

—  journals   of   the.    iii.   117 
Continental  police,  ii,  700 

—  system.   1803-1815,  i.   453 

— -Wall  Paper  Co.  vs.  Voight  (restraint  of  trade), 

iii.   155 
"Continentallst,"    ii.    719 
Contingent  debt  of  Massachusetts,   i.   547 
Continuation  schools,   i.  637  ;   iii.   258 
Continuing  appropriations,   i,  454 
Continuous   voyages,   i,    454 
Contraband,   i.   455 

—  and  Declaration  of  Paris,  i.  556 
■ —  money  as,   ii.  432 

—  negroes,    i.    191.    455 

—  and   neutral   trade,   principles   of,   ii,   520 

—  and  private  property  at  sea.  iii.   65 

—  of  war.   and  commerce,   international,   i.   338 
Contraet   beds   in   sewage  disposal,   iii,   301 

—  freedom  of.  i.  456 

—  impairment  of.  i.  456 

and  debt,  public,   repudiation  of.  1.   552 

see    Legal  aspects   of   corporation   franchises, 

ii.   45 

and  the  police  power,  ii.  708 

and    retrospective    legislation,    iii,    210 

—  labor   law,   i.   459 

—  laborers,  and  immigration,  ii,  146 

—  system   of  convict  labor.   1,   466  ;  iii,   60 
of  public  works,  i.  459 

—  theory  of  government,   ii,  90 
Contracting  out  of  labor  laws,  i,  461 
Contracts,  competitive,   for  public  supnlies,  iii.  121 

—  impairment    of.    Charles    River   Bridge   vs.    War- 

ren  Bridge,  i,  247 

—  and  international  law.  private,  ii.  212 
Contractual   rights,   iii.   227 
Contributory   negligence,    i.    461.    668 

—  rule,  and  interstate  commerce  legislation,  ii,  229 


Control.   Board  of,  state,   i.   1.38 

—  Boards   of,   i,    141 

Controller  as  government   insjiector.    ii,   182 
Controversies  and  cases,  disiingulshed.   i,  511 
Controversies,    under    the    Constitution,    i,    461 
Conventions  of  burghs,  and  nicdiieval  city   leagues, 
ii.   417 

—  constitutional,  i,  424 

—  the,  and  nomination  of  the  President,  ii,  550 

—  political,  i.   461 

—  system  and  primary,  iii,   49,   51 
Conventions,     city    aiid     county,    and    nominating 

systems,   ii,  549 

—  of  the   Constitution,   i,  465 

—  credentials  of  delegates   in.   i,   518 

—  in  international  law,  iii.  570 

—  national,   i,    4(13 

—  in   the  Revolution,   i.   392 

—  see  also   Temijorary   chairman,   ill,   513 
Convict  immigrants,   i,  465 

—  labor,   i,   466 

relation  of  the  state  to,  ii,  301 

sec   also    Prison   industries,  iii,   59 

on   roads,   iii,  232 

Convicts,   in   colonial  days,   i,  021 
Conway  cabal,  i,  467 

—  and   Stamp  Act  agitattion,    ill,   375 
Coode's  insurrection,  ii,  194 
Coodies,  i,  467 

Coody,  Abimaleck,   i,   467 

Cooke,  Jay.  and  Company,  and  Public  Debt,  i,  546 

Cooley.   Thomas  McI..   biography,   i.   467 

—  quoted   on   constitutional   prohibitions,   i,  267 

—  (interstate   commerce    commission),    ii,    225 

—  quoted  on  liberty,  ii.  348 

—  quoted    on    minorities,    rights    of,    ii,    449 

—  quoted  on  political  theories,   ii,   723 

—  quoted    on    republican   form   of   government,    iii, 

188 

— . —  returning  boards,   iii,   211 

"Cooley-Adams"  method  in  taxation  of  railroads, 
iii,  501 

Cooley  vs.  Board  of  Wardens  (interstate  com- 
merce),  ii.   219 

Coolie   immigration,   ii.   146 

—  Indentured,    and   colonization,    i,    326 

—  system,    iii.    536 

—  trade,  i,  467 

Coon,    Charles   E.,   Secretary  of  Treasury,   iii,    566 
Cooper,   Dr..   and  nullification   controversy,   ii,   565 

—  Peter,   and   (Greenback   party,    ii,    101 
vote  for,  iii,  34 

—  Samuel.   Secretarv  of  War,  iii,   649 

—  (satirist),  iii.  253 

Cooper  vs.  Telfair    (fines),   ii.    17 

—  (unconstitutionality),  i,  508 
Cooperation,    i.    468 

—  and  competition,   i,   365 

—  labor  organizations,  ii.   291 
Cooperative  course,   in  education,   i,   638 

—  societies   and   social   reform,    iii,   330 
Copper,   tariff  on.   iii.   482 
Copperheads,  i.   51,  468 

—  and   Democratic  party,   i,   569 
Copyright  i,   468 

— ■  library   of  Congress   and,   ii.   350 

Copyrights,  and   monopolies,   ii.  46.3 

Corcoran  art  gallery,  and  museums,  public,   ii,  490 

Cordilleran  Highlands,  and  North  America,   ii.  555 

Corfleld    vs.    Coryell    (privileges  and   immunities  of 

state   citizenship),    iii,    69 
Corinth    Canal,    and    neutralization    of    canals,    ii, 

522 
Corporal's  guard,  i.  470 
Corporate  accounts,   publicity  of,  iii,   119 

—  capital,  i,   225 

—  earnings,  tax  on,  iii,  490 

—  excess,  and   franchise  tax,  ii,  47 
Corporation  charters,  i.  470 

—  and   dissolution,    i.    473 
Corporation    commissions,   iii,   109 

—  and   railroad   commissions,  state,   iii,  134 
Corporation   counsel,  i.  276;   iii,  352 

— •  franchises,    financial   aspects  of.   ii,   44 

—  see  Person,    legal  sense  of,   ii,   672 

—  public,   i,   473 

—  sfcurities,   see   Blue  sky  law.    i.    136 

—  sole,  and  parish  vestry  in  I'^ngland.  ii.  609 
— •  tax,   see  also    Revenue,    internal,    iii.   213 

—  — cases,    and    constitutional    basis    of    taxation, 

iii.   498 
law.  iii.  119 

—  taxes  in  state  systems  of  finance,  ii,  4 
Corporations.   Bureau  of,  i,  334,  474 

—  by-laws  of,   i.    191 

—  constitutional   limitations  as  to,  i,  442 

—  directors  of.   i.   595 

—  foreign,    and    interstate    law,    ii,    231 

—  franchise  tax,   ii,  46 
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Corporations,  Kovernment  restrictions  upon,  i,   189 

—  see  Holding  t-ompanies,   ii,   124 

—  influence    of,    ii.    177 

—  and   international   law,   private,   ii,  212 

—  and    the  police   power,   ii,   708 

—  profits  of.   and  internal  revenue,   iii,  213 

—  quasi,  1,  474 

—  quasi-public,   iii.    125 

—  see   also   Stock    issues,    rcj^ulation  of,   iii,   428 

—  see  Taxation,   subject  of,   iii,   506 

—  taxes  of,   i.  474 
on,  as  indirect  taxation,  ii,  9 

—  see  Trust   companies,   iii,   575 
^  see  Trusts,   iii,  57(> 

—  see   Ultra   vires,   iii,    585 
Corpus   Juris   Cirilis     i,   303 

—  law.   civil,   ii,   312 
Corn   belt,   and   sectionalism   in   United   States,   iii, 

281 

—  see  South,   iii,  353 
Cornbur.v  charter.  New  York  City,  ii,  541 

—  Lord,  and   New  Jersey,  ii,  531 
Corn   crackers,  i.   4(i9 
Corners   in   commodities,   i,   4G9,   G79 
Coroner,  i,  409 
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—  Treaty  of.  and  Astoria,  iii,   655 

—  Treaty    of,    1814,    and    northeastern    boundarr 

controversy,  ii,  500 
Giant.  Little,  ii.  300 
Gibb9ns  i_s.  Ogden   (construction  of  Constitution), 

—  (interstate  commerce),  ii,  S3,  218 

—  steamboat   navigation,   Ii,   301 
Giddings,  Joshua  R..  ii,  83 

—  F.  H.  quoted  on  sociology,   ill,  346 
(Mddings'    Resolutions,    ii.    83 

•  Jiffen.   Sir  R..  and  national  wealth,  iii,  664 
<;ifts   for  public  purposes,   ii,   84 

(judicial  power,   theory  of),  11, 
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Giles    vs.    Harris    (Fourteenth 

—  (suffrage),    iii,    446 
Gillhaus,    August,    ill.    338.    339 

—  vice  presidential    candidate,  iii,  46 

—  vote   for,    iii.   44 

Gilman  vs.   Sheboygan   (taxation),  ill,  498 
Gilmer,  Thomas  ^V.,  cabinet  officer,  i,  196  : 
Ginn.  Edward,  and  militarism,  ii.  433 
Girard   College,  assets   of.   ill,   258 
Girls,  feeble-minded,  iii,  262 
Glacial  invasion  of  United  States,  11,  690 
Gladden.    Washington,   and  the  A.   P.   A.,   1, 
Gladstone,  and  boss  system,  i,  145 

—  and  nationalists,  ii.  494 

—  quoted  on   prime  minister,  iii,   56 
Glasgow.     Scotland,     experiment     with     municipal 

ownership,   ii.   486 
Glass  Banking  and  Currency  Act,  iii,  202 
Glass,    Carter,    and    Federal   Reserve   Act,    iii,    202 
Glick,  G.  W.,  ii,  274 
Gneist,  ii.  731 
God.  as  origin  of  state,  iii,  408 

—  see  Theocracv.   ill.   533 
Goddard.  Daniel  C.  ii,  199 
Godkin,  E.  L..  iii.  253 
Goebel,   William,    ii.   279 
Goethals.   Col.   G.   W..  and  Panama  canal, 
Goff.    John   W.,    11.    236 

—  Nathan.    Jr.,   cabinet  officer,   I,    197 :   11, 
Gold  as  bullion,  i.  186 

—  certificates,   and  notes.   United  States,   ii, 

(finance),  ii,   84 

and    paper    money    in    the    United    States,    Ii, 

605,   006 
and   public  debt,  i,   545 

—  and  crisis  of   1857,    i,   528 

—  Democrats  and  Republican  party,  lii,  198 

—  holdings  of  the  treasury,  ii,  12 

—  imports  and  exports  of,   ii,   12 

—  and  monetary  conferences,  international,  II,  460 

—  in   payment  of  public  debt,    i,   547 

—  production   of,   see  West  as  a  factor   In  Ameri- 
can politics,   iii,  673 

—  reserve,   ii.   85 
— -  —  inadequacy   of.    i,    107 

-and  public  debt.   i.  546 

— ■  in   resources  of  North   America,   111,   205 

—  Standard  Act  of  1900.  iii,  311 

— • and   treasury   notes,    iii.   565 

boss  system  and  controvers.v  on,  I,  147 

—  —  see  Treasury,  federal,  iii,  564 

—  see  Standard   money,   iii,   376 

—  supply  and  cost  of  living,  i.   485 
Golden   Bull  of  Hungary,   i,  434 

—  Circle,   knights   of  the.   ii,    281 
Goldsborough,    Charles   W.,    Secretary  of  Navy,   11, 
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Gomez,  Maximo,  1,  534 

—  Miguel,   1,  534 
Gonzales   vs.    Williams    (citizenship),    1,    273 

—  (territorial   status),   iii.   524 
Good  behavior  of  prisoners,   ii,  85 

—  character,    see   suffrage,    iii.    446 
"Good   enough    Morgan    till   after   election,"    11,    86 
Good  government  clubs,  see  Goo  goos,  ii,  87 
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Good  roads  movement,  ii,  86,   123  ;  iii,  233 

(Joddloe,    William   ('..    iii.   .■!72 

Uoodnow.  F.  J.,  and  puliiical  theories,  ii.  722 

—  guoii'd   on   st-paration   of   powers,   iii,    29tj 
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iii.    298 
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cil, ii.  52(i 

(Jothenburg  system,   ii,  87.  360 

Gove    Insurrection,    ii.    104 

—  system   of  proportional  representation,   iii,  81 
Government,   ii,  88 

—  the.   ii.    88 

—  aid.  and   I'acific  railroads,  ii,  597 

—  confused,   party   and.   ii.   592 

—  cost  of  in   Initcd   States,   1,  483 

—  democratic,  i.  5t>4 

—  effect  on.  of  public  opinion,  iii,  103 

—  influence    in.    ii.    177 

—  by    injunction,    ii.    88 

—  iiispcction   as  a    function   of.    il,    182 
"Government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  iii,   296 
Government  monopolies,  ii.  4t)3 

—  ownership   and    transportation,   iii,    55G,    558 

—  philosojihy  of.  during  the  Revolution,   iii,   392 

—  Ijopular   i)articipation   in,   i,   407 

—  j)rinting  olfice,  ii,  88 

—  regulation  of  public  service  corporations,  iii,  112 

—  residuary   powers  of,   i.  432 

—  spheres  of.   iii.   ."72 

—  and  state,  distinguished,  iii,   406 

—  theory   of.   ii.   S9 

Governmental   functions,   separation  of,  i,  9 
Governor,   i.    tis." 

—  colonial,  and  Hevolution.  iii.  219 

—  and  constitution  making  in  United  States,  i,  406 

—  deputy,    i.    5St> 

—  under   federal    appointments,    ii,    92 

—  general  of  Canada,  iii.  207 
and    Parliament.   Canadian,   ii,  615 

—  of  the  state,   ii.  91 

—  nee   alxo  Territories,   of   United    States,    iii.    520 
Governor's   council,   i.   486 
Governors.    Conference   of,    ii,   92 

—  roval.  i.   35 

—  of  states,  nee  also  Salaries,  tables  of,  iii,  249 
Governor's  veto.   iii.   til 4 
Grade  crossings  elimination,   ii. 
Grading,    in   schools,   iii,    207 
Gradualists,    i,   1 
Graduated    lands,    ii.    93 

—  taxation,    iii,    505 
Graft,    ii.    94 

—  honest,    ii.    127 
Graham.  George,  cabinet  ofBcer 

—  .John.    iii.   402 

—  Senator,  in  Conf<'dc>rate   States,   i 

—  William  A.,  cabinet  otlicer,  i,  196 

vole  for,   iii.   27 

Grain   elevators,   i.  660 

—  ins[)ection    of.    ii.    184 
Granadine    Confedi-ration.    i.    315 
Grand    Army   of    the    Uepublic,   and   militarism,    ii. 
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Grand  Canyon,   ii. 
Grand    committee,    ii.    94 

—  jiirv.   ii.    268 

—  list",    ii.   94 
"Grand   Portage."  iii.  549 
fjraiidfather    clause,    ii.    94 

—  in   Alabama,   i.   22 

—  and   negro   suffrage.    Ii.   518 

—  and   party  organi/ntion   in  the  South,   ii  638 

—  ner    Suffrage,    ill.   446 
r;  rand  father's    hnt.    ii.   94 
(Jranger  cases.    I'.   94 

— Francis,   cabinet   ofilcer,   i,    196;   11,    767 
vole   for.    Hi.    21 

—  moveineiif    and    party    organization    in    Califor- 

nia.  11.  631 

nnri   sectionalism   In   T'niled   Slates.   III.   284 

j^re    West   as   a   factor   In    American    politics, 

HI.  672 

—  organlzalbm.   and   transportation,    regulation   of. 

III.    556 

—  see   nlMO   Reform    movements.    III.    172 
fJrnnt.   I-ewls   A..   Secretary  of  War,    ill.  649 

—  Ulysses  S.,   arbitrator  over   Lew  Chew   Islands, 

I',  262 

biography.   II.  95 

nnrI  his  cabinet.   I.  200 

cabinet   ofllcer.   1.    197 

and   Republican  pari  v.   1868,  III.  190 

Soeretarv    of    War,    lil.    6»!l 

are  Third    term.   HI.  535 

see   Three   hundred   and    six,   111,   530 

vote   for.   III.    i:t.  :!1.    32 

(Sraimrle    ln(|uesl.    le.    H.    2<'.H 
Graves,   Jobo  Temple.   II,   ICCi 


Graves.  John  Temple,  vice-presidential  candidate, 
iii,   45 

Gray,  Captain,  and  northwestern  boundary  contro- 
versy,  ii.   562 

—  Horace,   iii.   4»;2 

—  on  international  law.  ii,  214 
quoted  on  responsible  government  in  Canada. 

iii,   208 

—  J.    C,    definition   of    the   law.    ii,   308 
"Gray    wolves."    and    non-pariizan    political    organ- 
izations,   ii.    554 

(Jreat   American   desert,   ii.   686 

—  Britain,  absence  of  written  constitution  in,  ii, 
315 

army  and  navy,  i.  76 

budget   system   of.    i,    180 

cabinet  government  in,  i,  193 

city  planning  in.  i.  278 

colonization   by.   in  America,   i.    320 

and  Confederate  States,  recognition  of,  i,  375 

diplomatic  relations   with,   ii,   96 

See  also    under    England. 

executive  s.vstem  of,   i.   688 

and   exi)atriation.   i.  690 

financial  s.vslem  of.  ii,  1 

judicial  system  of.  ii.  258 

nominations    in.    ii,    552 

and   officers,    military   and   naval,   il,   571 

party  government   in,    ii.   628 

and  Samoa,  iii.  250 

iand   subsidies   to  shipping,   iii.   440 

—  case  of  monopolies,  iii,   155 

—  Commoner,   ii.   99 

—  compromise,   the  1.   419.   715 

—  expedition  in  Alaska,  i.  24 
— •  Lakes,    boundaries    of.    i.    150 
highlands  and  plains,   ii.  c.SO 

—  —  jurisdi<tion    and    navigation   of,    ii,   304 
traffic  upon.  i.  ?,?.:i 

—  —  training  station,  iii,  549 
— ■  —  as    waterways,    iii,    664 

—  Meadows,    i.    319 

—  Northern,   and   I'acific  railroads,  ii.  123,  597 

—  Objector,    the,    iii,    658 

—  seal.    iii.   275 
Greek   economic   theories,   i,   625 

—  federations,   ii.  99 
Greeley.    Horace,    ii.    100 

—  and   Democratic  party,  i,  571 

—  Liberal    Rei)ublican    party,    ii.    345 

—  and   Rei)ubli<an   party,  iii.  192 

—  vote   for.    iii.    13.   .'{2 
Greenback  heresy  and  Democratic  party,  i.  570 

—  movement  and  sectionalism  in  Uniled  States, 
iii.   284 

see    West   as   a   factor   in    American    politics, 

iii.  672 

—  Labor   party,   ii.   101.  296 

—  party  and  Democratic  party.  I.  572 

vote    of,   see    Tables,    iii.    13    et   seq. 

Greenbackism.    and    money,    theory    of,    Ii,   462 
Greenbacks  (finance),  ii.  102 

—  legal  tender  controversy,  ii.  323 

—  sec  also   Rag  baby.    iii.   l.'il 

—  see  Treasury   notes,    iii.   56.') 
Greenhew  vs.   i'oindexter  (stale  debt).  I.  552 
Greenleaf.    In    Washington.    I).    C,   i,   602 
Greenville.   Treaty  of.   ii.   171 
(Jreer.   .lauK-s    R..   in    .\meriean   convention,   I,   34 

—  vice-i)residi'ntial    candidate.    Hi,    37 
firegorius.    «-ode    of.    1.    .■!02 
Crenville's   Stamp   .\cl.    iii.    37.5 
Gresham.    Waller  Q..    iii.    4ii2 

—  cabinet  oihcer.  I.  197:  ii.  767:  HI.  560 
Grief.    Robert.    Hi.   462.   645 
(;rievanees.    Seventh    Report    on     (Canadian),    iii, 
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■Criffon."   and   Michigan,   II.   425 
Criggs.    .John    W.,   I.   95 
— •  cabinet   otlicer.    i.    197 

Grlswold    vs.    Hepburn,    legal    tender,    II,    .".22 
CroeslxM-k.    W.    S.,    vole    for.    III.    31 
Grosseiliers.  and   Michlgnn.   II.   425 
Crosvenor    ship   subsidy    bill.    ill.    440 
Crollus.   antl  development   of  International    law,   II, 

207.    214 
Jurisprudence.    II.    2ii6 

—  finoteil  on    iiiMilrnlltv.   principles  of,    II,   521 

—  politbiil    theories  of,    II.    729 

—  (inoted    on    rlirht    of    trade,    I.    338 

—  quofi'd    on    sovereignly.    HI,    .'563 

—  quoted   on   war.   Hi.   645 

—  see  also  Slates.  ei|ualHy  of,  ill,  418 
rjrow.  G.   A.,  speaker.   I.  .'(91 
Grundv.    Felix.    I.    95 

.iibinet   odlcer.    1.    196 
Gundalou))!'    ( ( '"ilorado  i ,   I.   328 

—  Hidalgo.  Trentv  of.   II.   102 
California  auuexud  under.  I.  203,  207 
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tions witli,  ii,  4J-1 
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ami  uaval   staiious.   ii,  4i»i» 

—  and    Tutuila.  as  deneudeucios  of   Initod   States, 
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liiaiui   Islands,   ii,   103 

—  annexation   of,   i,   4;{ 

-and    l)oiiudaries  of    I'nited    States,    i,    153 
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iii.  5:i5 

tuaniauanio    (eoalins   station),    i.   299 

-and  naval  stations,  ii.  4!>9,  507 

liuardian  and  ward,  and  international  law,  pri- 
vate, ii,  :.'lli 

iuatemala.    ii.    10:5 

—  t'ougress  in,  i,  I'.id 

-and   foreign   poliey  of  United  States,   ii,   37 
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—  highland,    iii.    355 

Juild.   nei.sjhboihood.   iii.   300 

inilds.   labor,   relation   of   the  state  to,   ii,  299 

Juillotine  in  debate,    i,    298 

—  procedure   and    lilibusterinjr,   i,   730 
Inlfs.  jurisdiction  over.   ii.  204 
Jumplowicz.  SIC  State,  theory  of,  iii,  406 
iunnien,    and    machine,    political,    ii,    384 
Jurteen,    S.    H.,    i,    244 

Juthrie.   James,   cabinet  officer,   i,   190;   iii,  506 
-and    (Oklahoma,    ii,    577 

Jwinnett.  llmton,  and  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, i,  554 
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—  Act,    ii,   315 
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—  suspension   of,   and    Democratic   part.v,   i,   569 
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ladley,  Arthur  T.,  quoted  on  minorities,  rights 
of.  ii.  450 

3agenbach-Bischof,  and  proportional  representa- 
tion,   iii.    81 

3ague   Conference,    First,    ii,    203 

-Second     (1907).     ii,     203 

Court  of  Arbitral  Justice,  i,  64 

—  and   Drago   Doctrine,    i,   611 

good    olflces    and    mediation,    ii,    86 

and    neutrality,    ii,    522 

and  states,  equality  of,   iii,  419 

and    maritime    war",    ii,    397 

—  Conferences,    ii,    100 

and  international  usages,  ii,  213 

—  Convention,    and    declaration   of    war,    i,    556 

—  tribunal,    ii,    107 

-see   Pious    fund   arbitration,    ii,    693 
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—  see    Treasur.v     Department,     iii,     563 

—  and   tariff  policy  of  United   States,  iii,  477 

—  in  W^ashington's  cabinet,  i,  199 

—  quoted   on   federal    .ludiciary,    ii,   260 

—  sec    Federalist,    i,    720 

—  see   Federalist    party,   i,    721 

—  quoted  on  judicial  tenure,  ii.  256,  261 

—  political    theories    of.    ii,    719 

—  and  party  organization,   ii.  591 

—  quoted   on    resulting   powers,    iii.    209 
aamilton,  Henry,  and  Michigan,  ii,  425 
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—  I'aul,    Secretary    of    Navy.    1,    195;    ii 
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Hards,  in  Democratic  party,  i,  Otj.S 

Hare,  Thomas,  on  proportional   representation,  iii. 
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— ■  John    M..    iii.    402 
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— • —  vice-presidential  candidate, 
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—  vote   for.    iii,    13.    37,    38 
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Tippecanoe   and   Tyler   too.    iii.    538 

and    northwest   territory,    ii,    562 

vote  for.   iii,   13,  23,  24 

sec   West    as   a   factor   in   American    politics, 

iii,   671 

and  Whig  party,  iii,  681 

Hart,    Hastings    H..    and   juvenile    court,    i,    500 

—  John,  i,   554 

Hartford    vs.    Bennett     (office,    obligation    to    ac- 
cept),   ii,    570 
Hartford  Convention,   ii.   112 

—  and   Federalist   party,  i.   725 

—  see  Sectionalism    in   the   United   States,  iii,   282 
Hartley,    John    F.,    iii.    566 

Harvard   ("ollege,   iii,  410 

—  University,    bureau    for    research    in    municipal 

government   at,    ii,    488 

Harvey,    William    H.,    and    silver   coinage   contro- 
versy,   iii,    312 

Hatch  Act  (agricultural  experiment),  iii,  272 


326 
111,    42 
338 
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Hatton,  Frank,  cabinet  officer,  i.  197  ;  ii,  767 
Haul,    long   anil    short,   il.    26,   371 ;   iii,   555 
Hautral  and  X  Y  Z.  iii,  703 
Haver   is.    Yaker    (negotiation   of   treaties  by   the 

United  States),  ii,  512 
Hawaii    vs.    Manliichi    (insular),    ii,   187 

—  (territorial    status),    iii,    524 
Hawaiian  Islands,  ii,   112 

—  annexation   of,    i,   46;   ii,  114 

—  and    international    law,    ii,    208 

—  bird   reservation    of,    i.    153 

—  as  dependency  of  I'nited   States,   i,   582 


States,    ii,   38 


—  in    foreign    j)olify   of    United 

—  navy  yard,  in,  ii.  5U7 

—  and    Pacitic    islands,   diplomatic   relations   with, 

ii,    506 

—  protectorate    over,    iii,    84 

—  reciprocity    treaty    with,    i,    343 

—  see  also    Salaries,    tables   of,   iii,   249 

—  see  Territories  of   United   States,    iii,   521 

—  Sfc  also   Territory,    acquired,    status   of.    iii,    524 

—  see   also   Territory,   constitutional   questions   of, 

iii,    525 

—  treaties    and    reciprocity,    iii,    160 
Hav,   Charles,    Secretary   of   Navy,   ii,   506 

—  John,    ii,    114 

cabinet    officer,    i,    197 

see  Russia,  diplomatic  relations  with,  iii,  243 

as  secretary  to  the  I'resident,  iii,  280 

on  treaty  negotiations,  iii.  288 

Hay-Bond   Treaty   of   1904,   i.   175,   177 
Hay-Herbert   Triaty,    190:i,    i.    176 
Hav-Herran  convention,  i,  218  ;  iii.  569 
llay-I'auncefote    Treaty,    i,    217,    94 ;    ii,    115 

—  and    international    law,    ii,    208 

—  see    West    Indies,    iii,    678 

Hayburn's  case  (separation  of  powers),  iii,  298 

—  (unconstitutionality),    i,    508 
Havden,    survevs    bv.    ii,    75 
Haves.    Max,    iii,    338 

—  Rutherford  B.,  ii,   115 

and  canal  diplomacy,   i,   216 

and   electoral    commission,    i,    657 

and  Republican  party,   iii,   196 

vote   for.    iii,    13,   34 

—  S.    S..    iii,    472 

Hayne,   Robert  Young,   il,  115 
Hayti.   ii.    115 

—  diplomatic   relations   with,    ii,    116 

—  and   Monroe    Doctrine,    ii,  468 

—  and  negro  problem,  ii,  513 

—  ni'gro   settlement  at.   i,   323 

—  protectorate  over,   iii.   84 

—  see    also     San     Domingo,     diplomatic    relations 

with,    iii,    250 

—  see  also  West  Indies,   ill,  678 

Hazardous  employment,  federal  legislation  as  to, 
ii.    189 

—  child  labor  in,  i,  255 
Head.    Sir    Kdmtind.    iii.    208 
Headlands    theory,    ii.    116 

—  in    international    fisheries.    11,    21 
Health.   Board  of,   1.   140,  604 

—  powers  of  a,   i,    253 

—  and  contagious   diseases.   1,   450 

—  and    garbage    removal,    ii.    70 

—  labor,    hours    of,    ii.    290 

—  and   morals  of  Apprentices  Act    (England),   111, 

99 

—  officer,  as  cotintv  officer,  I,  494 

—  public,    international    ofHce    of,    11,    203 
regulation   of,    II.    117 

—  and   safptv,    and    hours   of   labor,    ii.    290 
Hearst,    Will'lam    R.,    his    Independence   League,    11, 

155 
Hedging.    In    political    platforms,    II,    696 
Heelers,    11.    121 
Hegel,  II.  7.''.1 

—  and   sofiology.   ill.    342 
Hegcmonv.  ami  Monroe  Doctrine.  11.  467 
Holght    of    buildings,    laws    as    to,    I,    186 
Hempstead,    and    New    York    City,    II,    540 
Henchmen.    II.    121 

Henderson    Bridge   Company   vs.    Kentucky    (fran- 
chises),  II.    46 

—  D.    R.,   speaker.    1,    392 

—  vs.  Mavor  of  New  York  (Interstate  commerce), 

II,   220 

—  Richard.    III.    559 
Kontufky.    II,    277 

Hendricks,    Thomas    A.,    and    Democratic    party, 
I.   573 

—  and    ob'Ptoral   eommlsslon.   I,  657 

—  VIre  I'resident.    Ill,    616 

—  vote    for.    III.    32.    34.    36 
Hennepin  Cnnnl.  I,  221 
HenncsHi-y.    Mayor,    II,    245 

Hennlngton  t«.  Georgia  (Interstate  commerce),  il, 
220 


and  Mugwumps, 
theory  of,  ii, 
impeachment. 


Henry  documents,   ii,   121 

—  John,  ii,   121 

—  Patrick,    ii,    121 

on  Federalism,  i,  47 

— ■  —  see  Kentucky,  ii,  278 

and    I'arsons    Cause,    ii,    620 

and    Stamp    Act    agitation,    iii,    375 

vote  for,    iii.    15 

Heushaw,    D.,    cabinet   officer,   i,    196 

—  Secretary  of  Navy,  ii,  506 
Hepburn    Act,    ii,    227 

—  and    express    companies,    i,    703 

—  interstate    commerce,    ii,    221 

—  Bill    (Nicaraguan    Canal),    i,    217 

—  vs.  Griswold    (legal  tender  cases),  ii.  322 
Herbert.   Hilary  A.,  cabinet  officer,   i,  197  ;   ii,   50G 
Hereditary  monarchy,  ii.  459 

Hermandad.    lynching,   ii,  380 
Hermeneutics,  i,   444 
Hermitage,   ii,   122 
Hermogenianus,   code  of,  i,  302 
Herzegovina,    under  Austria,   i,   97 
Hesse,    ii,    80 

Hetch    Hetchy   Valley,   iii,   252 
Hewes,   Joseph,   i,    554 
Hewitt,    Abram    S.,     i.    491 

—  and  independent   movements  in  politics,  ii,   150 
Heyward,    Thomas,   jr.,   i,   554 

Hickory    pole    canvass,    ii,     122 
Hides,  tariff  on,  iii,  483 
Higginson,    Thomas   Wentworth, 

ii,   474 
High    cost    of    living,    and    monev, 

462 

—  crimes    and    misdemeanors,    and 

ii,  150 

—  license,    in  liquor  legislation,  il,  356 

—  schools,  iii,  259 

statistics   of.   i,    649 

Higher  law,   ii,    122 
Highway,    ii,    122 

—  commissioner,   state,    ii,   123 

—  tax,    iii.   230 
Highways,  ii.  655 

—  sec  also   I'ublic  works,   iii.    113 

^  and  canals  in  1830   (map),  iii.  231 
sec    Public    works,     iii,     115 

—  and  eminent   domain,    i,   665 
Hildreth,    Richard,    ii,    123 

Hill,  Benjamin  11.,  and  secession  of  Georgia,  il,  77 

—  David    B.,    ii,   123 

and  Democratic  party.  1,  574 

and    middle   states,    ii.    428 

and    Snappers,    iii,    324 

—  Isaac,  and   New    Hampshire,   ii,   529 

—  James   Jerome,    ii,    123 

—  roads,    iii,    131 
Ilillquit.    Morris, 

339 
Hilton  vs.  Guyot    (International  law), 
Hipolite    Egg    Co.    vs.    United    States 

commerce),    ii,    221 
His   Majesty's   opposition,    il,   632 
Hisfcen.   Thomas  L.,  ii,   155 

—  vote    for.    iii,    44 
Hispanola,    ii,    115 

Historic   relics,    public   ownership   of,   ill,    153 
Historical    societies,    ii,    320 

—  theory    of    state,    11.    721;    ill.    409 
History,    materialistic  Interpretation  of,   ill,   335 

—  and     political     seicnee.     ii,     714 

—  and   sociologv,    Iii,    348 
Hitchcock,   Ethan  A.,  11.   199 

—  cabinet    officer,    i,    198 
Hitchcock,    Frank    Harris,   il,    124 

—  cabinet   officer.   I,  198 

—  Postmaster-iJeneral,    il,    767 

Hoadlv.  Bishop,  quoted  on  interpretation  of  laws, 

ii;    317 
Hoar,   Ebenezer    R.,    I,   95,    197 

—  George    Frisble,   11,   124 
Ill,    290 

Ilohart,    Garret    A.,    Vice-President,    III.    016 

—  vote    for.    III.    39 

llobbes.   Thomas,   political  theories  of,   II,   725 

—  on    state,    theory    of.    ill.    4<».S 

Hobble,  Selah   R.,   Postmaster-tJeneral,  II.    767 

Iloblionse,    and    soelologv,    iii,    344 

Hodgklns    fund.    Ill,    323' 

Hoe    &    Company     (trade    school).    III.    271 

Hoke  I'*.  Henderson  (due  process  of  law),  1,  615 

-  (pulillc    offieers).     III.     100 
Holdeii    r.t.     Hardy    (contract),    I,    456 
Holding    companies,    II.    124;    ill,    579 
Holidays,    legal.    II,    125 
Holland,   see    Netherlands,    II,   519 

—  purchase,    II,    125 

Ilollerlth   system,   In  census,   I,  235 


quoted    on    Socialist    party,    ill, 


11.  207 
(Interstate 
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Hollinjjsworth  vs.  Virginia   (constitutional  amend- 

uii'ut),    i,   419 
Holliiian,   Ex  parte    (Tliirteeutli   Ameudiueut),    Hi, 

IIoliuuu,    William   S.,   iii,    UoS 

Holuies,    Oliver    Wendell,    and    Old    Ironsides,    ii. 

579 
Holmes,  O.   W.,  supreme  court  United  States,  Hi, 

4t>i' 

—  quoted,   on   primary,  direct,  iii,   51 
Holmes    rs.    Waltou,    i,   509 

—  (eoustitutioual    liinitaiioiis),    i,    442 
Hoist,   Hermauu   iCdwanl  von,   ii,   125 

Holt,   Josopti,    cabinet    ollicer,   i,    190;   iii,   049 

Holy    Alliance,    ii,    125 

Holy    Uoman    Empire,    ii,    125 

—  and    Monroe    Doctrine,    ii,    465 

Ilomans.   Benjamin.   Secretary  of  Navy,   ii,  506 
Home    Departmeut,     federal,    ii,     198 

—  and   law,   administrative,   ii,   311 
Home   market,   the,    ii.   56 

—  Otlice    (lOuglaud).   i.    0S9 

—  rule    charter   system,    i,    249 
for    cities,    i,    274 

and    municipal    government    in    the    United 

estates,   ii,   4S4 

and    ordinances,    municipal,    ii,    587 

in  development   of  municipal  government,   ii, 

481 

—  safety  of,  ii,  134 

Homestead    Act    and   economic   history    of   United 
States,     i,     622 

—  exemptions,  ii.   126 

—  laud  grants,  ii,  305 

—  law  and  public   lands,  iii,  95 
of   Texas,    iii,    531 

—  legislation  and  labor  organizations,   ii,   293 
Homestead  strike,   and   Republican  party,   iii,   197 
Homesteads   on   public  lands,  ii,   126 
Honduras,    ii,    126 

—  and   canal  diplomacy,   i,    216 

—  diplomatic  agreement  with,  i,  591 

—  and  foreign  policy  of  United  States,  ii,  37 

—  independence    of,    i,    237 

—  and  Mosquito  Question,   ii,  472 

—  protectorate    over,    iii,    84 
Honest  graft,   ii,    127 
Honest  Old  Abe,  ii,  127 

Hondt,  Victor  d',  and  proportional  representation, 

i,  81 
Hooker,  Richard,  ii,  724 

—  and  social  compact   theory,   iii,  325 
Hooker,   Thomas,    and  political   theories,   ii,   718 
Hookworm,    and   health,    public,    ii,    121 
Hooper,    William,    i.    554 

—  vs.    California     (insurance),    ii,    192 
Hoosac   tunnel,    iii,    148 

Hopkins,    Stephen,    i,    554 ;    ii,    127 

—  political   theories   of.    ii,    719 
Hopkinson.    Fraser.  i,   554  ;   iii.   253 
Horseshoe  reef,   and  boundaries  of  United  States, 

i,    153 
Horton,   S.   Dana,  and  silver  coinage  controversy, 

iii,  311 
Hospitals,    exemption   from   taxation,    iii,   499 

—  public,    ii,    127 
Hostilities,   opening  of,   i,   556 

Hotels  and   lodging   houses,    regulation   of,   ii,    127 
Hottinguer,    and   X    Y    Z,    iii,    703 
Hour    rule,    ii,    128 
Hours  of  labor,   ii,  289 
for    trainmen,    i,    4 

—  of  railroad   employees,   in  interstate   commerce, 
■      ii,    221 

—  service,    and   transportation,    regulation    of,    iii, 

557 
House  of  Burgesses,   iii,    617 

—  of  Commons,   ii.   128,  614 

committees    of,    i,    360 

— • — and  Parliament,  ii,  614 
-Canadian,    ii,    615 

—  of  delegates,  and  legislative  problems  in  cities, 

ii,  326 
see  also    State   assembly,    iii,    377 

—  of  governors,   and   railroad   commissions,   state, 

iii,    134 

•  and    statutes,    state,    iii.    426 

• —  inspection,    and   social   reform,    iii,   329 
— ■  leader    of   the,    ii,    320 

—  of    Lords,    ii,    614;    iii.    258 

legislation.    British   system  of,   ii,   330 

—  numbering,    iii.   435 

—  of  refuge,   New   York,    ill.   260 

—  of  Representatives,   ii,  129 

apportionment   of.    i.   56 

clerk    of  the,   i,    295 

committees,   appointment  of,   i,    355 

election    to.    iii.    ]S6 

of    President    by,    iii,    10 

—  — mediocrity  of  members  of,  explained,  Hi,  187 


House  of  Representatives  and  order  of  business  In 
legislative    bodies,    ii,    584 

representation  in   the,   i,  382 

see  Revenue,  bills  for  raising,  iii,   211 

sec    Salaries,    tables    of,    iii,    i>48 

sec  also   State   assemblv,    iii,   377 

sec  also    State   legislature,    iii,    398 

in    tariff    legislation,    framing    of,    iii     474 

—  — vacancies    in,    iii,    004 

—  of  correction,  ii,  lo4 

—  of    ill    fame,    and    social    reform.    Hi,    330 

—  private,  constilulional  protection  of.  ii.   134 
Household    arts,    manual     training,    ii     392 
Housing,     muuieipal.     ii,    480 

—  of    the   w-orkiug    classes,    Loudon    connty    coun- 

cil,   II,    370 
Houston.  David  F.,  i,  20 

—  cabinet   officer,    i,    198 

Houston    i-s.    Moore    (concurrent   powers),    i,    309 

—  Samuel,  ii,  135 

and   Indians,   ii,  172 

Howard,    Jacob    M.,    and    Republican    party,    iii, 

—  vote   for,    iii.    18 

Howard  vs.   Hlinois  Central  R.   R.   Co.    (interstate 
commerce),   ii,    221 

—  University,    ii,    198 

Howe,    Joseph,    and    Nova    Scotia,    ii,    564 

—  F.  C,  quoted  on  revenue,  internal,  iii,  212 

—  S.    G.,    i,    639 

—  T.    O.,    cabinet   officer,   i,   197  ;    ii,    767 
Howland  Island,   ii,    135 

—  and  boundaries  of  United   States,   i,   153 
Hubbard,    Samuel    D.,    cabinet    officer,    i,    196 ;    ii, 

767 

Huddersfield,    England,    experiment    with    munici- 
pal ownership,  ii,  486 

Hudson  Bay,  and  international  fisheries,  ii,  22 

—  Company,  ii,    135 

and  boundaries  of  United  States,  i,   155 

-charter  of,   i,   213 

and    Manitoba,    ii,    392 

Huelsemann  episode,  ii,  136 

Huerta,    Victoriana,    and    Mexico,    diplomatic    re- 
lations  with,    ii,    424 
Hughes.  Charles  Evans,   ii.  136.  iii,  462 

—  on  administrative  system  in   New   York,   i.   353 

—  on  independent  movements  in  politics,  ii,   157 

—  on  messages,  executive,  ii,  419 

—  and   party   leadership,   ii.    630 

Hull,  Governor  William,  and  Michigan,  ii,  425 
Humboldt,    Wilhelm   von,   ii,    731 
Hume,     David,    political    theories    of.    ii,    726 
Humphreys,   Governor,    and   Mississippi,   ii,   454 

—  West  H.,   impeachment  of,  ii,  149 
Hundred,   ii,    136 

—  in    Delaware,    i.    498,    561 
Hunkers,   and  Democratic  party,  i,  567 
Hunt,   Ward,   iii.   462 

— ^Washington,   iii.   312 

—  William  H..   cabinet  officer,   i,   197  :   ii,   506 
-judge  of  Commerce  Court,  i.   499 

Hunter,   R.   M.   T.,  as  Confederate  cabinet  officer, 
i.   372 

—  William.    Secretary  of  State,   iii,    402 
speaker,  i,   390 

Huntington.     Samuel,     and    Declaration    of    Inde- 
pendence,  i,   554 

—  vote   for,   iii,   14 

Huntington  vs.  Attrill   (penal  laws),  ii,   658 
Kurd,  Harvey  H.,  i.  500 

—  John   Codman,    ii,   136 

Hurtado    vs.    California    (due   process    of   law),    1, 

616 
Huse  vs.   Glover   (admission  of  states)   iii,  415 
Hustings,    ii,    137 
Hutchinson.  Thomas,  ii,   137 
Hyde,  Sir  Edward,  and  New  Jersey,  ii,  531 
Hydrographic    Office,    maps   of.    ii,    74 
Hygiene,   and   health,   public,    ii,    121 

—  school,    iii,    257 

—  in   schools   and   health,   public,    ii,    120 

—  see  also  Tuberculosis,  iii.  581 

Hylton  vs.  United  States   (direct  taxes),   iii,   498, 
508 

Icarian   community,   i,   365 

Ice  cream,  state  inspection  of,  ii,  184 

—  supplv,  and  health,  public,  ii,  119 
Idaho,  ii.   138 

Ide,    William    B.,    founds    Bear    Flag    Republic,    1, 

123 
Identic  notes,   in   international   law.  iii,   570 
lie  Royal,  and  Nova  Scotia,  ii.  564 

—  St.   Jean,   and   Nova   Scotia,   ii,   564 
Illegitimate  children,  i,  257 

Illinois,   ii.   139 

—  building  code  of.  i,   186 

—  child  labor,  in,  i,  256 
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Illinois,   depedendent  children,   in,  i,  257 

—  Industrial   University,   ii,   141 

—  legislative    voters'    league,    ii,    342 

—  and   Middle  West,   ii,   4J9 

—  minority    representation    in,    ii,   451 

—  oHice  and   commission  in.   iii,   101 

—  public  opinion    law,    iii.   (529 

—  state  owned  railroad  in,  iii,  147 

—  territory,   ii.   158 

—  I'niversity   of.    iii,   412 
Illiteracy,  ii,   142 

—  and   immigration,   ii,   144 

—  sulTragc,    iii.    445 
lUuminati.    ii,    142 

Imitations,  see   Pure  food,  iii.    122 
hiniKinurl   case    (continuous  voyages),   i,   454 
Immigration,    ii,    143 

—  administratite  decisions  on,   i,  11 

—  American    convention    against,    i.    .'?4 

—  American  race  and  nationality  and,  i,  38 

—  Bureau    of,   ii.    148,   288 
Immigrants,   convict,   i,   405 

—  and   crime,    i,   520 

—  hiad   tax   on.   ii.    143 

—  Ilcallh   I'.ureau  and.   ii.   117 

—  hospitals   for,    ii.    127 
Imnilgralion.   and  aliens,   11,  30 

—  and    charities.    1,    246 

—  Commission,    ii,    148 

and  contract  labor  law,  i,  459 

—  and    decay    of    executive    power     in     American 

cities,   ii,   411 

—  Japanese,  into  Canada,  i.  21.3 

—  .see  Japan.  di[)lomatic  relations  with,  ii,   249 

—  and    Naturalization,    Bureau    of,    ii,    498 

—  and   population  of   United   States,   ii,   741 

—  ncc   Kace   elements,    iii,    130 

—  regulation     of,     and     expenditures,     federal,     1, 

(i!)2 
Immunities   and   privileges,  of   citizens,    iii,    68 
luuimnitv.   ii.    148 

—  bath.  ii.   148 

—  baths,    and    Interstate    Commerce    Commission, 

ii,    224 

—  from  prosecution,  ii,   148 
Impairjnent.  what  constitutes  an,  i,  458 
Impeacliment,    ii,    149,    235 

—  .Sfc   Constitution   making   in    I'nited   States 

—  of  judges,  ii,  254 

—  of  legislators,    iii.    101 

—  Hcc  Removal   of  public  officials,   Iii,   178 

—  Senate  and.   iii.   289 

Imperial   chancellor    (German),   ii.   81 

—  federal   order  and   American  lievolution,  Hi,   222 
Imt)crlallsm.  ii,  151 

—  in    i:ngland.   i.   402 

—  and    Hawaiian  annexation,   11,   114 
Implied   powers,   ii.   l.'J2 

—  and    Democratic-Republican   party,    I,    57G 
Imports,    i.    :'.:!! 

—  a|)|)raisal   of,    1.   57 

—  not  iirr  hc  a   cause  of  loss,   Ii,  54 

Im|)ost  duties.  Hic  Taxation,  subject  of,   111,  50G 
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Levy  vs.   Magnolia   Lodge    (societies),  iii,   340 

Lew  Chew  Islands,  1,  262 

Lewis  and  Clark,   expedition  of,  i.  35 

— -and  northwestern  boundary  controversy,  ii,  562 

— •  Portland  Exposition,   i,   701 

Lewis,    Frans,    i,    554 

— •  Sir  George,  quoted  on  dependencies,  i,  324 

—  Meriwether,  iii,  280 
Lex   actus,   ii.    212 

—  domicilii,    ii.    211 

—  fori,  ii.  211.  344 

—  loci.    ii.    344 

solutionis,    ii,    212 

—  patria;,    ii,   211 

—  personalis,   ii.  211 

—  situ.s.    ii.    212 

—  talionis,    i.    521 

—  terrae,    i,    614 

Lexow  committee.  1893.  and  party  finance,  ii,  625 

—  investigation,    ii,    236 
T  ib-1.  ii.  57.  344 

—  and  slander,  and  privileged  communications,  iii, 

67 
liberal   party   in   Great   Britain,   ii,   629 

—  Renublican  party,  ii.  344 

—  Renublicans  and  Democratic  party,  i,  571 

—  T'nionists.    ii.    345 

in   England,   i.    402 

Liberals,  British,  ii,  345 
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I  Liberator,   the,    ii,   71  :   iii,   319 
Liberia,    i,   3(! 

—  colonization  in,   i,  32.3 

. —  as  dependent  state,   i,  585 

—  diplomatic   relations   with,   ii,   340 

—  protectorate  over,  iii.  X4 

—  and   United   States  as  a   world  power,  iii,   701 
Liberty,   civil,    ii.   347 

—  Congress  (1000),   i,  48 

—  and  due  i)ioce.ss  of  law,  i,  616 

—  laws,  i)eisonal,   ii,  673 

—  League,    ii.    347 

—  legal  signilicance  of,   ii.   347 

—  as  the  object  of  jurisprudence,  ii,  264 

—  paity,   Ii,   348 

and  Democratic  partj',  1,  567 

vote,    iii,  25 

—  political,   ii,   712 

—  religious,    iii.    175 

Librarian,    state,    learned   societies,   ii,   320 
Libraries,   public,  ii,  349 

—  state,    iii.   401 

Library  commissions,   state,  ii,   350 

—  of   Congress,   ii,   ;!50 
archives  of.  i.  69 

—  hall   association,    ii.    554 

—  of  legislative  reference,  and  statutes,   state,   iii, 

426 
License  cases    (interstate   commerce),   ii,   219,    220 

—  to  solemnize  marriages,  ii,  351 

—  taxes,    iii.    491 

—  —  on  occupations,  ii,  350 

Licenses,  Bureau  of,  in  regulation  of  amusements, 
i,  40 

—  see    also    Revenue,    public    sources    of.    iii.    216 

—  for   callings,    ii.    351 

Licensing   in    professions   and   callings,    iii,   73 

—  systems  of  different  states,  ii,  358 
Lieber,    Francis,    ii,    205 

—  quoted    on    civil    liberty,    ii,    347 

—  political   theories  of.   ii,   721 
Lien    for    wages,    iii,    (537 
Lieu   land,   ii,  306 
Lieutenant-governor,   ii.   91.   351 

—  see  also  State  executive,  iii,  383 

—  see  also  State   governments,    characteristics    of, 

iii,  388 
Life,  protection  of.  ii.  352 
Life-saving  apparatus,  i,  4 

—  service,  ii,  352 

see  Revenue  cutter  service,  iii,  212 

Light  and  air,  iii,  434 

—  Railways  Act   (England),  i,  491 
Lighthouse   board,   and   public   works,    iii.    114 

—  Bureau,    of   the    Department   of   Commerce    and 

Labor,   ii,  353 

—  establishment  and  expenditures,  federal,  i,  692 

—  system,   ii,   352 
Lighthouses,   Bureau  of.  i,  336 
Lighting,   electric,   ii.   353 

—  franchises    (electric),   ii.    '"4 

—  street,  expenditures  for.       695 

Lily  White  Republicans,  auii  party  organization  in 
the  South,  ii.  639 

—  Whites,  ii,  354 

Limitations  on  actions,  as  impairments  of  con- 
tract,  i,   458 

— ■  statute  of,  and  international  law,  private,  ii, 
213 

—  in  war,  iii,  646 
Limited   monarchy,   ii.   459 

—  town  meeting,  and  Newport  system  of  city  gov- 

ernment,  ii.    546 
Limon   Bay,  and   Panama  Canal,  ii,  600 
Lincoln.  Abraham,  ii.  355 

—  amnesty  proclamation  of.  i.   308 

—  and  "coercion  of  states."  iii,  278 

• — see  under  Confederate  States,  i,  371 

—  and  Democratic  party,  i,  569 

—  Douglas  debates,  i.  209 

and  Democratic  party,  i.  569 

—  Emancipation   Proclamation,   i.   66.S 

—  executive  proclamations   of.   iii,   71 

—  as  Father  Abraham,   i,  712 

—  as  Honest   Old  Abe.   ii.   127 

—  inaugural,  on  secession,  iii.  164 

—  and   Middle  West,   ii    430 

—  and  negro  suffrage,   grant  of.   ii.   517 

—  and   patronage,   ii.   653 

—  on  popular  government,  ii.   735 

— -presidential   reconstruction  under,  iii    164 

—  on  right  to  retake  federal  forts,  i.  308 

—  and    rotation    in   ofBce.   iii     2M."i 

—  quoted   on    slavery,    iii.    102 

—  quoted   on   spread   of   slavery,   iii.    101 

—  ten  per  cent  plan  of  reconstruction,  iii.   194 

—  vote  for.  iii.  13.  20.   30 

—  see  West  as   a  factor   in  American  politics,   iii, 
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Lincoln,   Benjamin,   Secretary  of  War,   i,  377  ;   iii, 

C48 
vote  for,   iii,   14 

—  Levi,   i,   95 

cabinet  officer,  i,  195  ;  iii,  402 

—  Robert   T.,    cabinet    officer,    i,    197  ;   iii,    649 
Lincoln-Koosevelt   clubs,    ii.    711 

—  Republican    League,    and    party    organization    in 

California,   ii.  032 
Lindsey.  Ben  B..  and  juvenile  court,  i,  500 
Linens,   in    I'nderwood  Tariff,  iii,   5S7 
Lippe.   ii.   80 
Liquor  dealers,  taxes  on.  ii,  351 

—  (impairment  of  contract),  i,  459 

—  laws  and  public  opinion,  iii,  104 
see  also   I'robibition,   iii,   70 

—  legislation,   ii.   355 

and  due  process  of  law.   i,  616 

see  Gotbeuburg  system,  ii,  87 

• see   also    lieform    movements,    iii,    171 

See  also  States   by   name. 

—  licenses,    ii,   358 

• see  also   Revenue,    public,   iii,    216 

in  state  systems  of  finance,  ii,  5 

—  monopolies,   ii.   463 

—  see  also  under  Prohibition. 

—  question,    drunkenness,    regulation    of,    i,    013 
and   inebriate   asylums,    ii,    175 

see  Temperance  agitation,   iii,   513 

—  sale  to  Indians,  iii,  519 

—  selling,  local  oi)tion  and.  ii,  366 
public,   ii.   358 

—  state  dispensary    of,    ii.    300 

—  tils,  sre  also  Raines  Law,  iii.  150 

—  trade,    restrictions    on.    i,    189 

—  traffic  and  fee  system,  i,  727 
see   also    I'olice,    ii,    705 

—  in   bond.   iii.   <i54 

—  and  revenue,  inti-rnal.   Hi.  214 

—  see  Taxation,   subjects  of,    ill,   500 

List  system,  of  proportional   representation,  iii,  80 
Literacy,  in  criminology,  i.  524 
Little  vs.  Barrenie    (executive),  i,  685 
Little    Oiant.    11.    360 

—  Mac.   ii.   301 

—  Magician,  ii.  301 

—  Phil.   ii.   301 

Live    stock    bglslation.    ii,    301 
Liverpool   harbor   system.    Ii.    110 

—  Insurance    Co.    is.    Massachusetts    (insurance), 

il.    192 

—  Lord,  ii.  121 
Living,    cost   of.   i,   485 

—  standards  of.   ii,   708 

—  wage.    ii.   301 

child   labor  and   a,   1,   255 

Livingston.    Brf)ckholst,   iii,   462 

—  Kdward.    II.    3f!l 

—  —  cabinet   officer,  i,  190  ;  ill,  402 

—  Philip,  i.  554 

—  Robert    R..    ii,   .301 

• as   foreign   secretary,   1.   377 

as  Secretarv  of  Stati-.  iii.  402 

Loan    Association   vs.    Topeka    (taxation),    II,    362, 
392 

—  sharks,   regulation  of.  Ii.  460 
Loans  on   collateral,   i.   112 

—  and   Currency.    Division   of,    II,   302 
. —  Scr     1)1  bt.     i)nblic. 

—  and   taxation,    iii.    500 

Lobbies  In  tariff  legislation,   iii,  475 
Lobby,   ii.   3<;2 

—  legislature  and  legislative   reform.    II,   342 

—  see    Third    house.    Ill,    533 
Lohliying  and  cnl)lnr>t   government.  I.   192 

—  and    legislative    corruption.    I.    478 
Lobbvlsf.    In    state    governmi^nt.    III.    390 

Locai    flovernment    Act    (i;ngllsh),   sec   L'rban   dis- 
trict   cfinncll.    ill.   001 

—  of  1894    (Prltlsh).   ill.  241 

—  —  and   r>arlsh   council   In    Kngland.   II.   ('>09 
Local  government  board    (British*.   I,   490,  689 
■ —  and    the   district    svstera,    I,   603 

—  In    Kngland.    II.   305 

—  local    option    In.    II.    306 

—  and    the   states.    II.    303 
Local  otition.    Kentucky.   II.  279 

—  liquor    leglslnilon.    II.   .'{57 

—  Srr  also  under   Liquor. 

—  and    llqur.r    s.Ollng.    II.    300 

—  In    local    gr)vernment.    II.    306 

—  Srr   various    states    by   name. 

—  system.    II,    367 

—  srr    Town    meetings.    III.    543 
Local    self  government.    II.    307 

—  srr  Cent  mllzntlon  In   Isiirope, 

—  «rc  Centnillz.'itlon.   I.   L"'!!* 
Local  Tdxiitlon 

—  veto    In    New 


Act    (Kngbind), 
York.    I.    274 


.   10 
491 


iii.    120 
ii,   110 


Location  and  society,  iii,  342 

Locbner   is.   New   York    (contract),   i,   456 

—  (due   process   of   law),   i.   014 
— •  (labor,  freedom  of),  ii.  289 
i—  (labor,  hours  of),  ii,  290 

—  (labor,    protection   to),    ii.    297 

Locke.    John,    doctrines    of,    in    Declaration   of    In- 
dependence,  i,    555 

—  quoted  on  law  of  nature,  ii.  319 

—  and    political    theories,   ii,    718.    725 

—  quoted  on  right  of  revolution,   iii,  223 

social    compact    theory,    iii,    325 

sovereignty,   iii.   302 

Locker  rs.   New  Y'ork    (police  power),   ii,   709 
Lockouts,    ii,    308 
Loco-Foco,  i,  672  ;  ii,   368 
Lodge,   Henry  Cabot,  ii,   369 

—  in   Alaska   boundary   controversy,    i,   28,    176 

—  extension    of   Monroe    Doctrine,    ii,    468 
Lodging  in   station   house,   ill.   420 

—  houses,    municipal,    ii,    486 
public,   ii.   309 

regulation  of  hotels  and,  ii,  127 

Loeb,   William.  Jr.,   ii,   369 

—  as  secretary  to  the  President,  iii,  280 

—  and    sugar    frauds,    iii.    459 

—  and  undervaluations,  iii,  585 

Loewe    rs.    Lawler    (anti-trust  act),    iii,   304 

—  (boycott ).    i,    170 

—  (unfair    list ).    iii.    589 

Loftus  vs.  I'ullman  (  Pullman  cars) 
Log  cabin  and  hard  cider  campaign, 
Log-rolling,    ii.    309 

—  see  Bills,  titles  of.  1.  131 
< — and    cabinet   government,    i.    192 

—  in    House    of    Representatives,    ii.    133 

—  and    li^glslatlve   corruption,    i,   478 

—  legislature  and   legislative  reform,   il,  342 

—  on    public   works,   iii.    114 
Logan.    John   A.,  i.    133 

—  and    Decoration   Day,    i,   557 

—  vote   for.    iii.    30 
I-ombard  League,   il.   417 
Lombroso  and  criminology,  i,  524 
Lome,   Dei)uy  de,   iii,  308 
London   Company,   ii.   370 

—  county    council,    ii.    370 

—  Declaration  of.  on  blockades,  1,  135 

and    continuous   voyages,    i,    454 

— ■  —  and    <-ont  raltand.    i.   4.">i'> 

and    iiiaritlnie   war.    ii.   397 

and    militarism,    il.    4:5.3 

—  government   act.    ii.    .■!70 

—  and  local  govei'nnient.   ii.   365 
— -  traffic   commission,    iii,   4.3.5 

—  Treaty    of.    II.    203 
LoiK-   Wolf   and    Indian   lands,    ii.   109 
Long   Island,  and   New   York  City,  ii,  539 
Long.    .lolin    Davis,    ii.    371 

—  cabinet    officer,    i.    198;    ii,   500 
I.,ojiez    expedition.    I.    7.31 
Long   and    short    haul.   ii.    222.    371 
Lopez.    .Narclso.    I.    532  :    iii.   .307 
Lord  chamlierlaln.  department  of  the.  1,  089 
— •  chancellor,  and    Parliament,   ii.  014 
r..ords   proiirietois  of   Carolina   Colonv.   I,   230 

—  spiritual,    and     Parliament,    II,    614 

—  of   trade,    ii.   371 

privy  council   in  colonial  affairs,  iii.   09 

Lorlmer.    William,    and    minority   representation 

Illinois.    11.    451 
— -see    Bribery.    I.    171 
Lome.   Lord,   III.  207 
Los   Angeles,   II,   372 

—  charter,  on  recall,  iii,  157 

—  harbor,   il.   110 

—  water  stipjdy.   i.  63 
Lotteries.    Ii.    .373 

—  as   gambling.    II.    68 

—  and    the   police  power.   II.   709 

—  restrictions  on.   I.    189 

Lottery    case    ( inlerst:ite   commerce),   II,   210 
' — and    Impairment    of   contrai-l.    I.    459 

—  tickets,    commei-ce    clause    and.    I.    337 

srr  Objectlonalile  employments,   II,   289 

Loulsburg  and   Nova  Scotia,   il,   .504 

Louisiana.    Ii.    .''.74 

—  ac(|nisiiion  of.  and  Federalist  party,  I.  724 

—  annexation.    II.    .370 

—  boundaries   of.    I.    157 

—  boiindarv    controversy.    II.    .377 

—  civil    law    of.    II.    312 

—  constitnti<Minl    amen<lmenl     in,    1. 

—  as   dependency    of   Cniled    Slates 

—  In   dljilomallc    relations    with    I'lnnce 

rrllorv.   II 


In 


—  district   of.   and   Orleans   T( 

—  Incori)oraf Ion   of   ti'rrltory. 

—  and    New   Krnnce.    II.    520 

—  police  jury    In,    II,    705 
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I.   581 

II.   43 
5<.»3 


II,    154 


INDEX 


Louisiana,    pnrcliaso    and    tlio    oal>inot,   I,    201 
— - — in   tirst    lu-publiian   aduiiiiistratlou,   i,   579 
in  foit'ifjn   policy  of  rnitcd   States,  ii,  30 

—  radical    Kovornnii'nt    of,    ii,    1"JG 
• — Tivaty.    isd.i.   iii.    otiT 

—  SCI'  (jlno  Sonili,  iii.  li't'S 
Louisvillo  (.anal,   i,   '2'20 
Low.   Sotli.   ii.   .'ITS 

—  and    independent  movements   in  politics,   11,   150 
Lowell.    James    Kussell.    ii.    37!) 

Lower  Soutii.  iii,  353.  071 
Loyal  I'nion  Tarty,  iii,  195 
Loyalists,    il.    379 

—  in    tlie   American    Uevoliition.   ii.   379 

—  in    Continental    (^'onjiress.    i.   554 

—  during   the   Uevolution,   iii.   393 
Loyalty    to   class    consciousness,    ill,    334 

—  l)arty.   ii.   380 

^and  reconstruction,  iii,  104 

I.ulteclv.  ii.   S<t.   109 

Lucas.    HolHMt.    ii.    238 

Ludlow.  Roger,   i,  397 

Lumher.  otlicial  grading  of,  ii,  1S4 

Lunelnirg.    ii.    109 

Lurton.   Horace  IL,  iii.  402 

Lutlier  r.v.   Horden    (political  power),  ii.  713 

—  (republican    form   of  government),   ii,   380;   iii, 

188 

Luther.  Martin,  political  theories  of,  ii,  728 

Luxemburg,    i.    584 

Luxton    rs.    North    River    Co.     (internal    improve- 
ments),   ii,    202 

Luzon,   ii.   t>SO 

Lynch  law  and  negro  problem,  ii,  510 

I-ynch.    Thomas.    Jr.,   i,   554 

Lynching,   ii.  380 

—  and  public  opinion,  iii.  104 
Lynch's  survey  of  Dead  Sea,  i,  30 

McAdoo.  William  G..  cabinet  officer,  i,  198  ;  iii,  566 

—  his   subway   system,    iii,   442 
McCardle   case    (reconstruction),    iii.    108 
McCarthy,    Ex   parte    (investigations,    legislative), 

ii.    237 

—  Justin,  and   Nationalists,   ii.   494 
McChord.   Charles   C.   ii.   225 

McClain.    Emlin.   quoted  on   taxation,   ii,   10 
McClellan.  George  B..  and  Democratic  party,  i,  569 

—  vote    for.    iii.    13.    30 
McClelland,    Robert,  ii.   199 

—  cabinet    officer,    i,    190 

McConaughy    rs.   Secretary  of  State    (constitution- 
al  ami'ndment),  i.   430 
!McCrarv,  George  W.,  cabinet  officer,  i,  197:  iii,  049 
McCray   rs.    United    States    (tariff),   iii,   481 
McCrearv  amendment,    i,    205 
McCulloch.   Hugh.   ii.   .382 

—  and  Greenback   party,   ii,   101 

—  cabinet  officer,   i,    197 

—  Secretary  of   Treasury,    iii.    500 
McCulloch   rs.   Maryland    (bank  charter),  ii,  9 

—  (internal  improvements),   ii,   202 

—  (state   bank    tax),    ii.   382 
McDill.   James   M..    ii.    225 
Macdonald.   Sir  John.  i.  213 

—  and   Canadian   national  policy,   i,    176 
McDuffie,   George,    ii.   382 

McGlynn.    Father    Edward,    ii,    290 

McGrady.   General,   i.   050 

McGuire,  Matthew,  vice-presidential  candidate,  lit, 

40 
McHenry.    James,   and   Federal   Convention,    i,    714 

—  cabinet  officer,  i.   195  :   ill,  648 
M'Kean.    Thomas,    i.    554 
McKenna.    Joseph   W..    i,   95 

—  cabinet  officer,    1,   197 

—  Supreme   Court.   United   States,    iii,    462 
McKennan,  Thomas  M.   T..   ii.   199 
McKinley.  A.  E..  quoted  on  suffrage,  iii,  444 

—  John.    iii.    402 

—  Mount,  ii.  090 

—  Tariff,  iii.   480 

—  Act.   ii.  383 

< and  Democratic  party,  i.  574 

Customs  Administrative  Act,  iii,  471 

reciprocity   under,    iii,    159 

McKinley.   William,   ii.   383 

—  and   his   cabinet,    i.   200 

—  and    Spain,    diplomatic    relations    with,    lil,    369 

—  and   tariff   legislation,   iii,   475 

—  vote  for.   iii.   13.   39.   41 

McLane.  Louis,  cabinet  officer,  i.  196;  iii,  402,  566 

—  and  removal  of  denosits.  iii,  177 
McLean.    John,    iii,    402 

—  postmaster    general,    ii.    700 
McLean  vs.   Arkansas   (contract),   i.   456 
McLennan,    on    state,   theory    of,    iii,    409 
McLeod  case.   ii.  383 

McParlan,  and  Molly  Maguires,  ii,  459 


384 
;   iii. 


95 


566 


31 

iii,  39 
11,  718 
i,  592 


MacVeagh,    Franklin,    ii. 

—  cabinet   otlicer.    i.    198  ; 
McVeagh.  Wayne.   1.  95 

—  cabinet    officer,    i.    197 
McKeynolds.  James  C..  i, 

-  cabinci   otlicer.  i.  198 
Mae.    Little,    ii,    :!(;i 
Maeken/ie.   district   of  Canada,  I,  214 

—  William    L..    I.    212 

and  Ontario.  Ii.  581 

Mably,    Abbe,    ii,    730 
Macadam,    iii.    4;!,'! 

—  see  I'avenients.   ii.   055 
Macheu.   Willis  1?.,   vote  for,   iii 
Machctte.  ("barles   II,.  vole  for. 
Machiavelli   (political  theories). 
Machine,  and  the  orgauizaliou, 

—  political,    ii.    384 
— •  voting,   iii.   (!:>;{ 

—  type,   and   party   system    in   sure  states.    11.    049 
Mack.    Julian    W.,    judge    of    Commerce    Court,    i, 

499 

—  and  .invenile  court,  i.  500 

—  vs.    I'coiile    (presentment),   Ii,   773 
Mackin    rs.    United    States    (infamous 

170 
Macon.    Nathaniel,    ii.    385 

—  speaker,   i.  389  ;  iii,  370 

—  vote  for.    iii.   21 

Mad  Anthony  Wayne,  H,  385 
Madero,   ii.  424 
Madison    Island,    ii,    596 

—  James,  ii.  385 

^~  —  cabinet   officer,    i,    195 

as  "Father  of  the  Constitution,"  i,  420,  712 

and   Federal   Convention,   i,    714 

see  Federalist,  i.   720 

^  and    Henry    documents. 

on    minorities,    rights   of. 

— '  —  quoted  on   pajier  money. 
— • — • — republic,   iii.   188 

^  Secretary  of  State,  iii,   402 

quoted  on  state  sovereignty, 

and   Virginia   and    Kentucky 

020 
quoted  on  national   bank.  i. 


crime),    ii, 


11. 


121 
i.    449 

128 


lit,  404 
Resolutions, 


111, 


577 
of  powers,  i,  250 


iii,  226 

United   States  over,  iii, 
Atlantic    fisheries 


—  quoted  on  separation 

vote  for.   iii,   13,   17 

' — ■ — bis    war.    i.   580 
Madrid.   Tr.atv  of    (1795) 

—  (1880).   ii.   508 
Magazines,   jurisdiction  of 

518 
Magdalen    Islands,    and    North 

arbitration,   ii.   550 
Magellan,    ii.    080 

—  pirates,   the.   ii,  693 
Magician.    Little,    ii,   361 
Magisterial   districts,   i.   498;   iii,   242 
— • — ^  Virginia,    iii,    019 
Magistrates.    Gr(>at    Britain,    ii,    258 

—  in    police    courts,    i,    505 
Magna   Charta.   i.   404.   434;  ii,   315,  319 

—  and   jury   trial,   ii.   269 
Magnetic  arc.    lighting,  electric,   ii,   353 

—  statesman,  ii.  380 
Magyars   and    suffrage,    iii,    457 
Maflosi.   ii.   245 
Mahan.    Alfred   Thayer,    ii.   380;    iii.    274 

—  quoted  on   Monroe   Doctrine,   ii,   405 
Mahon  vs.    Justice    (extradition),  i,  705 
Mahone.    William,    iii.    153 
Mail   carriers,    subventions  to.    iii.    440 
— ■  matter,    classification    and    rat«s,    ii,    386 
second  class,   iii.   278 

—  ocean,   subsidies,   and   Bureau  of  Navigation, 

502 

—  registration  of.  iii,  175 

—  subsidies,  ii.  380 

Mails,  freedom  of  the.   ii.  58 

—  interference   with    the.   by    insurrection,    ii,    197 
■ —  misuse  of.  i.  11 

Maine.   Henry  S..  quoted  on  jurisprudence,   ii,  264 

—  political   theories   of.    ii.    727 

—  quoted  on   presidential    choice,   i,   423 
applied  sociology,  iii,  348 

state,   theory  of,  iii,  409 

Maine,  ii.  387 

—  boundaries  of.  i.  174 

—  and   boundaries  of  United   States,   1,  163 

—  law,   ii.   389 

see  Dow.  Neal.  i.  009 

(prohibition),  iii.  70 

■ see  Temperance   agitation,  iii.   513 

—  and   northeastern   boundary   controversy,   ii,   560 
Maine,  i.  533  :  ii.  388  :  iii.  309 

Maire,    France,   and   mayor  in    European   cities,   ii, 

415 
Majorities,   and   public  opinion,   iii,    103 
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Paul's  Church  (sur- 


1, 


and  Whig  partj',  iii,  G81 
711 


r,42 
Trade, 


Majorities,   theory  of,   ii,  389 
Majority    Ifadci-.    ii.    320 

—  necessaiy  lur  nomination,  iii,  53 
Malaria,    and   health,   public,    ii,    120 
Malietoa,   iii.    250 
Mall.    the.    i.   603 
Ma  Honey.   Joseph   F.,    iii,    338 

—  vote  for,  iii,  41 
Malone  vs.  St.  I'eter's  and  St 

rogates),    i,    517 
Malthus.   i,  027 
Man   of   Destinv.   ii.   390 

—  the   RevohitioD.   ii,  390 
Managua,   ii,  546 
Manchester   is.   Massachusetts    (maritime  law) 

12 

Manchuria,  and  Russia,  iii,  243 
Mandamus,  ii,  390 

—  to    ministfrial    officers,    iii,    101 

—  and   obligation   to  accept  otlice,   ii,   570 
Mandatory    (state   railroad),   commissions,    iii,   134 

—  statutes,   ii,    391 
Mangum.  Willie  1*.. 

—  vote   for.    iii.   23 
Manhattan    club,   ii, 

—  Island,   ii.   5.!9 
Manhood   suffrage,   iii.   458 
Manifest   destiny,    ii.   391 

—  and   Democratic  party,  i,  56G 
Manifests  of  vessels,   il,  391 
Manila,   ii.  391.   (ISO 

—  capture  of.  iii.  ?}53 
Manitoba,   ii,  392 

—  Canadian   province  of,   1,   214 

—  creation    of.    i,    213 
Mann.   A.   Dudley,   ii.  136  ;   ill.  464 

—  on    mission   to   Austria,    i,    97 
Mann.    Horace,    ii.    392 

—  law    (white  slavei.   iii.   327 

—  Elkins  Act  (express  companies),  i,  703 

(railroad   valuation),    iii,    141 

Manning.   Daniel,  caliinet  officer,  i,   197  ;  iii,  566 

Manoiiba   case,   ii.    107 

>Janua.   iii.  582 

Manual    training,    ii.    392 

—  and   democracy,   i.    564 

—  in    schof>ls.    iii.   268 

—  and    technieal    education,    i. 
Miinufnetures,    under  Acts  of 

—  Bureau    of.   I.   3:54  :   ii.   393 

—  In    economic    development    of 

624 

—  relation   of  government   to,   ii,   393 

—  report  on.   iii.    477 

—  —  by   Hamilton,  ii.  108 
Maps,  geographical  surveys  and,  11,  73 
Marble.   .John    H..   ii.   225 
Marbury  vs.   Madison,   i.  508. 

—  (commissions),    i.    .355 

—  (constiiniional    law),    ii.    317 

—  (executive   and   judulary).   i.   685 

—  (unconstitutionality  I.    ii.    395 
Marcy.   William   Learned,   ii.   395 

—  and   spoils   system,    ill.    373 

—  Secretary  of   Slate.    111.   402 

—  quoted    on    privateers.    111,   66 

—  spoils   svstem.    I.    53 

—  Si'cretarv    of   War.    iii.   649 

—  cabinet   offleer.    I.    196 
Mare   Island,  navv   yard.   ii.   507 
Maro  clausum,   11,  20.S.  395 

—  Krr  (ilsii   Seal   fisheries,    iii,   274 
Mare   liberum.    il.    208 
Margin,    buying   and    selling   on,    ill,    430 

—  purchases  on.   I,  679 
Marginal    cost.    I.    482 

—  lands    and    rent.    ill.    180 

—  powers  and   ri'Ut.  III.   ISO 

—  prodiirtlvltv   and   wages,   ill.   636 

—  utilltv  and    rent.   Ill,   181 

—  want.    i.   67S 

Mnrin    (priz.e  law  and  cf>urts).  ill,   70 
Mariana,   or    l.ailrone    Islands.    II.    102 
Mariana.    .Tuan    de,    II.    720 
Marietta,    and    oblo    Company.    Ii,    570 
Marine  corps.    II.   .'196 
--  band.    (he.    and    music,    public.    II,    490 

—  hospital,    Inlt'd    Stales,    III,    276 

—  —  fund.    III.   92 

Hervlce.    III.    92 

— . health.    T'tibllc.    and.    II,    118 

—  hospitals.    11.    127.    306 

—  -  merchant.   II.   41 S 
Mariners.  Hiatus  of.   III.   275 
Mnrltline  boundary  case,   II.   107 

—  ci.nference  <.f  LSn."!.  II.  203 

—  domain    In   international    law,    II,   209 

—  neutrality.    II.    522 

—  U8age8.  and   International   law,   II,   213 


i,   5 
T'nited    States, 


i, 


Maritime   war,    il,   397 

.Maikby,   W..   quoted   on  legislation,   ii,   323 

Market   price,   i,   t>7S 

—  see  Supply  and  demand,   iii,  401 

Maikets.   and  municipal  government,   functions  of, 
ii.   476 

—  and   municipal  trading,   ii,  488 

—  ))ublic,  ii.  398 

— ■  regulation    of,    ii,    398 

Married    women    in    trades,    iii,    329 

Marque  and  reprisal,   ii.  398 

—  letters   of.   ii.   .■!44  :    iii.   646 
Marquette,  and   Michigan,   ii.  425 
Marriage,  annulment  of  a,   ii,  400 

—  and  divorce,  ii,   398 

see  Vital  statistics  in  United  States,  iii,  625 

—  see  Family,  i.  709 

—  license,   ii.  399 

to    solemnize,    ii,    351 

—  and   impairment  of  contract,   i,   457 

—  and  nationality,  ii,  495 

—  .vce    rnit'uiin   state    legislation,    iii,    591 

Mars  Hill,  and  boundaries  of  United  States,  i,   155 
Marsh,  (ieorge  1'.,  ii,  245 
Marshal,    federal,    ii,   402 
Marsball,  Alfred,  on   rent,   iii,  180 

—  .lames  W..   caliinet   officer,   i,  197  ;   ii,  707 

—  John,   biograiihy  of.   ii.   402 
cabinet    otficer,    i,    195 

-2— r-and  centralized  judicial  control,  i,  239 

-chief    justice,    i.    255 

definition  of  a  corporation,  1,  470 

in    diplomatic    relations    with    France,    ii.    42 

-as  expounder   of   the   Constitution,    i,    701 

and  Federalist  party,  i,  723 

and  growth  of  ("onstitutinn.   i,   420 

quoted    on    international    law,    ii.    215 

-judicial    power    to   declare    unconstitution- 
ality of  statute,   ii,  317 

Secretary  of  State,  Iii.  402 

— •  —  quoted    on    states,    equality    of.    iii.    418 

Supreme    Court,    I'nited    States,    Mi.    462 

quoted   on    territory,    constitutional   questions 

of.   iii.    525 

unconstitutionality  of  laws,  1,   508 

and  X  Y  Z.  iii.  703 

vote  for,   iii.    IS 

—  Thomas  H.,  and   Democratic  party,   1.  576 
— • — Vice-Pri^sident.   iii.   616 
vote    for.    iii,    45 

—  vs.     Ilarwood     (investigations,     legislative),     ii, 
237 

Marsiglio  of  Padua,  political  theories  of.    11,   402. 
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Martha's   Vineyard   summer   institute,   ill,   209 
Martial   law.   ii,   402 

—  in   Civil   War,  1,   290 
— -and   coercion  of  individuals,   i.   307 

—  and    military   commissions,    ii,    43(J 
.Martin   Act   of   1S22.    i,   530 

—  vs.   Hunter's  Lessee   (constitutional),  i,  308,  422 

—  (jurisdiction),  i,  512 
Martin,    Luther,   and   Federal  Convention,   I,   714 

—  quoted  on   recall,   iii,   157 
Martin  rx.   Mott    (War  of  1812),  111,   631 
Marx.   Karl,  il,  217 

—  political   tlieories   of,    ii,    731 

—  and   socialism,   ill,    334 
Maryland,   ii.   403 

—  attitude  of.  on  western  territory,   1,  82 

—  and   1{.  &  O.   K.   11..   ill.    142 

—  colonial    proprietary    government,    1.    318 

—  religious   motives   In   colonization   of,   1,   321 

—  see  also   South,   ill.   353 

—  see   States,    adtnlssion    of.    III.    413 
Mason,    Charles,    il,    406 
Mason   and   Dixon's   Line,   il,    406 

—  and  D<laware,  1,  S.'pO 

—  and   Maryland,   il.  404 

—  see    Penrisylvanla.    II.    662 
Mason.   I-:x  puvte    (courts  martial).   I.   517 

—  Oeorge,  and   federal   Constitution.   I,   713,  714 

—  John,  and  New  llampsliire,  II,  527 

—  John   v.,   I,   95 
cabinet    officer,   I.    196:   II.    506 

—  Jonaibnn.  Jr..  ijuoted  on  social  compact,  HI,  325 

—  and   Slldell.   ill.   571 

Mass  meeting,  a^ul   parliamentary  law,  II,   617 
--and   iKipiiIar  government,   II,   735 
Massachusetts.   11,  406 

—  ballot,   i,   101 
In   election    Rystem.    1,    652 

—  nov   colony,    II.   410 
■ — bofiv  of  liberties,  on  slavery.  III.  316 

—  cai>itnll/atlon  of  public  utiillles  In.  I,  220 

—  caucus   In.    I.    2.''.2 

—  first   clilld  labor  law  In.   I.  255 
• — rblldri'n.    dependent    In,    I,    258 

—  cummLssions  lu,  i,  351 
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Massncuusetts   Coiupany.   the,   I,    316 

—  coustiiution,   qiioti'd  ou  sucial  compact,   ill,   320 

—  constituiioual   convention    in    (1777).    i,   425 

—  contiusoni    doht    of,    i.    r>47 

—  corporation   tax   in,   I,   475 

—  Corrupt    Tractioos  Act.  i,   481 

—  hifih   license   with   restricted  sales,   il,  35S 

—  gas  and  electric  lijiht  commission,  iil,   109 

—  expenditures  per  capita,  i,  t>'.)7 

—  Institute  of  Technolosiy,  ii,  li-1 

—  religious   motives   in   colonization   of,   i,   321 

—  see  also   Uoads.   iii.   2.'{2 

—  as  a  royal  province,  iii,  S5 

—  slavery  in.  in  1041 .  ii,  170 

—  special   municiiial   charters   in.  i.   248 

—  state  owned  railroad  in.  iii,  148 
Master  Car   Builders'   Association,  iii,   137 
Matchette.    Charles    II..    iii.    3.!S 

Matriarchial   family,  and   state,   theory  of,  iii.   409 
Mather,   Cotton,  on  religious  refugees   to  America, 
Hi,    218 

—  on   slavery,    iii.    317 
Mathurians.    1,    121 
Matrons,   prison,   iii,  62 

Matthew,  Father,  Catholic  total  abstinence  socie- 
ties, iii.   513 

Matthews.    Stanley,   iii.   462 

Maurice.   Frederic  D..   iii.   300 

Maury.   James,   and   Parsons   Cause,    ii,   620 

Maximilian's    empire,    ii,    410 

Maximum  and  niinimuiu  duties  in  Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff,  ii,  657 

—  provisions   of    Pavne-Aldrich    Act    of    1909,    iii, 

160 

—  tariff,  iii,   476 

Maxwell  vs.  Dow  (constitutional  amendment),  i, 
419 

—  (due   process   of    law),    i,    616 

—  (jury  trial),  ii.  270 

—  (privileges   and   immunities   of   citizens),   iii,  68 
May  Clark  case   (labor  contracts),  ii,  286 
Mayflower   Compact,   ii,  410.   699 

—  and  state,  theory  of.  iii.  408 

Maynard.   Horace,  cabinet  officer,  i.   197  ;  ii,  767 
Mayo   rs.  Wilson    (due  process  of  law),  i,  614 
Maysville  turnpike,   veto  on,  i,  565 
Mayor,  colonial,   ii.  411 

—  in  French  city,  ii,  478 

— -  in  European  cities,  ii.  415 

—  and  executive  power  in  American  cities,  ii.  411 

—  in    municipal    government,    organization    of,    ii, 

485 

—  and  New  York  City.  ii.  543 

—  veto  power  of,  in  New  York,  i,  274 

—  of  villages,    iii.   47.    617 
Mayor's   cabinet,    i.    202 
Mayor's   veto,   iii.   615 

Mayors,  elective,  in  development  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment,  ii,   480 
Me  too,   ii.   420 
Meat  food  products,  see  Pure  food,  iii,   122 

—  inspection,  ii.  416 
Act,    ii.    229 

law,   see   Pure   food,   iii,   122 

—  service,  federal,  ii.  184 

Mechanical  and  agricultural   colleges,   iii,   266 

Mechanic's  lien.  ii.  410 

Mechanics'     and    Farmers'     P>ank    vs.     Katterjohn 

(uniform   legislation),    iii.    591 
Mecklenburg  Declaration   of   Independence,    ii,   416 
• —  Schwerin.   ii.    80 

—  Strelitz.   ii.   80 

Medals  of  honor  (accidents,  railroad  and  steam- 
shipl,  i,  4 

—  (officers,  military  and  naval),  ii,  571 
Medijeval  city   leagues,  ii.  417 
Medical  examiners  and  coroners,  i,  470 

—  inspection  of  schools,  iii.  262 

—  practice,    regulation   of,    and    health,    public,    ii, 

120 

—  schools,  iii,  266 
Medicine   men.    Indian,    ii.    164 

—  regulation  of  practice  of.  iii.   73 

—  and   Surgery.    Bureau   of,   ii,   417 

Meigs,  R.  J.,   .Tr.,   postmaster  general,   Ii,    766 
Melancthon.   Philip,   political   theories  of.   ii.   728 
Melbourne  administration   (cabinet  government),  i, 

194 
!Memminger,    C.    G.,    i.    372 
Memoranda,  in   International  law,  iii,  570 
Memorial    Day.    i.    557 
"Men   of  the  western  world,"   iii,   281 
Mending   fences,    ii.    417 

Mental  hygiene,  national  committee  for,  i,  558 
Mercantile   annraisers.   ii,    418 

—  system,    influence    of,    on    American    Revolution, 

iii.    219 

and   navigation   acts,   ii.    501 

Mercantilism,   i,    626 ;    ii,    304,    418 


Mercantilism,  see  Free  trade  and  protection,  11,  54 
Mercantilists   and   commerce.    International,    I,    338 
Merchandise,   dealers   in    (license   taxes   on   occupa- 
tions),   ii.   :iol 
Merchant  marine,  i,  624;  ii,  418;  iil,  305 
— ■  commission,  iii.  440 

—  decline  of,   reasons  for,  i,  342 

—  United  States  during  Kuropean  wars,  i,  340 
Meredith,    William   M.,    cabinet  otBcer,   i,    196  ;   ill, 

506 
Merger  of  railroads,   ii,  418 
Merit  system,   ii,   418 

—  in  development  of  municipal  government,  il,  482 

—  and   primary,   direct,   iii,   55 

—  see  Tenure  of  office,   iii,  517 
Meriwether    vs.    Garrett,    i.    273 

Merriam.    Charles    IC.    political   theories  of,   ii,   721 
Mersey   docks   and   harbor   board,   ii,   110 
Message,   executive,   ii,   419 

—  presidential,   i,    (iSl 

Messages  of  presidents  of  United  States.  1,   7  ;   iil, 

4.  117 
Metallic  minerals,  in  resources  of  North  America. 

iii.  205 
Metcalfe.   Sir  Charles,   iii.  207 

—  Victor   H.,   cabinet  officer,    i,    198,   333  ;   il,   500 

—  vice-presidential    candidate,    iii,    42 
Meteorological  observations  at  sea,   conference  on, 

ii,  203 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,   South,  iii,  276 
Metric   system,    ii.   420  ;   iii,   667 

—  union,   the,   ii.   216 
Metropolitan   police,   ii,   705 

Mexican    conquests    and    military    government,    iii, 
523 

—  empire,   and  diplomatic   relations   with    France, 

ii,    43 

—  War,  iii.   652 

—  greaser,   ii.   96 
Mexico,   ii,   420 

—  and  Central  America,  settlement  of  boundaries 

in,   ii,   421 

—  diplomatic   relations  with,   Ii.   422 

—  and  foreign  policy  of  United   States,   ii,   37 
in   1848.  ii.  38 

—  and  Gadsden  Purchase.  Ii,  67 

—  Guadalupe   Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,   ii,  102 

—  Indian  government  in.  ii,  162 

—  and  Maximilian's  empire,  ii,  410 

—  and    Monroe   Doctrine,    ii.    467 

—  see  also  Pious  fund  arbitration,  ii,  693 

—  protectorate  over.  iii.  84 

—  Pan  American  conference  in,  1901-2,  Ii,  203 

—  recognition  of  governments  of,  iii,  163 

—  see  also  States,   classification   of,  iii,   417 

—  war  with,  and  Whig  party,  iii.  683 
Meyer,    Balthasar    H.,   ii,    225 

Meyer.    George   von   L.,   cabinet   officer,    i,   198 ;    ii, 

506,  767 
Michigan,  ii.  425 

—  children,    dependent,    in.    i.   259 

—  constitution  of   1873.   i,  426 

—  constitution   on  special   legislation,  i,  444 

—  constitutional  amendment  in.  i.  436 

—  constitutional  convention  of  1908,  i,  428 

—  and    Middle    West.    ii.    429 

—  northern  and  southeru  parts  of.  1,  166 

—  public   school   of,    i.   259 

—  state-owned   railroad   in,   iii,   147 
— ■  T'niversity    of.    iii.    412 

Middle   Ages,   political    theories   of,   ii,   717 

—  of   the   Road    Populists,   ii,    757 

—  states,    ii.    427 

and    sectionalism    in    the   United    States.    Iii, 

280 

—  West.   ii.  429 

and    sectionalism    in    the    United    States,    iii, 

281 
Mlddleton,   Arthur,   i,  554 
Midnight  appointments,  i,  53 

—  .iudges.    ii.    430 
Midway   Islands,   ii.   430 

—  and   boundaries  of  United   States,    i,   153 

—  annexed,  i,   46 

Milan   decree.    Napoleon's,   and   Orders   in   Council, 

i,  453  ;  ii,  430,  585 
Mileage,  i,  667 

—  congressional,   i.   385 

—  of   legislators,   ii.   431 

—  (railroad),    iii.    135 

Milecke.    /n    re    (Thiitei^nfh   Amendment),   iii,    536 
Militarism,  ii.  431 

—  and  Democratic  party,  i.   575 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  ii,  433 

—  comtnissions.    ii,   436 

—  courts  martial,   i.  516 

—  discipline,    ii,   436 

—  government,    characteristics   of,   i,   289 

—  law,   ii,  436 
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Military   and   naval   education,    i,    638 

expenditures,   ii.   434 

pensions,    ii.   608 

officers,    ii,    570 

—  occupation,  ii.  437 
law  of,  ii,  402 

—  organizations,  legal  status  of,  iii,  340 

—  posts,  ii,  767 

—  prisons,    ii,    438 

—  reservations,  ii,  438 

—  service,  compulsory,  ii,  438 

—  substitute,  iii,  441 
Militia,   ii,    439 

—  Act  of  1792,    i,  398 

—  and   coercion   of  individuals,   i,  307 

^  constitutional  compromise  as  to,  i,  420 

—  districts  in  Georgia,  i.  498 

—  and  Force  Bill.  ii.   197 
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Novels,    of'  Justinian.    I.    303 

Noyes  Academy,  and  New  Hampshire,  II,  529 
Nuisances,  abatemi'nt  of.  il.  56-J 

—  -and   health,  public.    II.    119 

slaughter   hoiisi's  as.   I.    1 
Nulllticaflon.  Calhoun   and.   I,  203 
— -  cimtroversy.    II.   5ii.5 

—  and  Democratic  party.   I,  56,5 

I — and   Democratic  Kepubllcan  party,  I,  578 

—  and    Insurrection.    II.    197 

—  and    Interposllbin.    II.   21S 

—  srr  also   Sotitli   Carolina,   ill.  358 

—  and  tariff  policy  of  United  States,  III,  478 
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Nullification,    sec   Virginia    and   Kentucky    Resolu- 
tions,   ill.    620 
Nul  tlel  record,   ii.  255 
Nuncios,   in  diploinaey,_i,   5S9 
Nurses,   district,    ii,    5t>7 
Nursing,  and  health,  public,  il,  120 
Nutting  vs.  Massachusetts  (insurance),  11,  192 

<)  ("onnell,    Daniel,    and   nationalists,    11.    494 
o  (onnor,  (.'harlos,   ii,   290;  Hi,  432 
vote  for,  iii,  o2 

h  of  OfBce,  11,  5GS 

rlin  College,  1,  300 

iter  dictum.  1.  1^32;  ilti  568 

K-etionable  employments.  Ii,  289 
lUiligation,  sec  Rights  and  remedies,  ul,  227 
itbscene  literature,  1,  190 

—  matter,   ii,  57 
Observatories,  public,  11.  568 

'  ■' <olete  laws,  disregard  of,  ill.  104 
ila   platform,   ii.  568 
.upation  and  crime,  1,  524 
Occupational  diseases,  11,   568 

—  risk.  ii.  175  .. 
Occupations,   license  taxes  on,  ii,  3oO 
Oceana,  Harringtons,  11,  724 

'ilocracy,   11,   569 
,)ber  states.   11.   569 
.     iroi.    iii.   509 
(i*-year,    ii.    573  _ 

—  party  committees  in.  1.  362 
Offensive  partizans,   11,   569 
Office,   ii.    5r>9 

—  appointments  to.  1.  52 

—  candidacy  as  a  party.  1,  224       __, 

—  and  commission,   distinguished,  in,  101 

—  definition  of.  i.  51 

—  oath  of.   ii.   568 

—  obligation   to  accept,  ii,  5(0 

—  of  Public  Roads,  iii.  232 

—  qualifications   for.   iii.   124 

—  of  Road  Inquiry,  iii.  232 

—  vacancies  in.  iii.  604  .  ,  ^  ,  ^■.„  ..•  -.ni 
Officer  and  employee  distinguished,  1,  6((  ;  m,  lOi 
Officers,  bonding  of  public,  1.  142 

—  In  city  government,   ii.  .570 

—  commissions  to  public,  1,  354 

—  inferior,  ii,   176 

—  militarv  and  naval,  ii.  570 
Offices,   multiplicity   of.   11.   572  ___ 
Official  class,  and  rotation  m  office,  iii,  23o 

—  Gazette  of   the  United   States  Patent  Office,   ii, 

650 
Officials,  11.  573 

—  choice  of.  ii.  642 

■ —  public  addresses  of.  i-  7 
— ■  removal  of  public,  iii.  177 

—  salaries  of  public,  iii.  246  ^  ,  „  .  ..  ^^ 
Oglethorpe,  James,  and  settlement  of  Georgia,  n,  ib 
O  grab   me   act,   ii,   573 

Ohio.    il.    573  .      .    ^_., 

—  Adams  County,  bribery  in.  i,  171  ,    .   .  ^ 

—  admission   of.    and   first   Republican   admmistra- 

tlon,  1,  579 

—  building  code  of.   1,   186 

—  children,  dependent.  In,  i,  258 

—  claims  against,  i,  291 

—  Company.  11,  576 

—  —  and  Ordinance  of  1787,  n,   586 

of  1788.   1.   168  .     „^ 

and   public  lands  to,   in,   94 

—  IS.  Creamer   (state  issurance),   il,   189 

—  grant  of   public  lands,   to,   ill,   96 

—  high  license  without  restriction,  ii,  3o8 

—  idea.   ii.   576 

—  and  Middle  West,  il.  429 

— •  municipal   charters  in,  i._248 

—  purchase,   and   Ohio.   ii.   57.3 

—  River,  canalization  of,  1.  220 

—  see   also    Roads,    iii,    232 

—  state  school  examiners  in,  1,  140 

—  tax    Inquisitors    in.    i.    89 

—  Territorv  South  of  the.  iii,  529       ^    „^  ^ 

—  Valley    and    sectionalism    In    United    States,    in, 

281' 

—  and  Western  Reserve.  1.  163 

Oil  lands,  surveys  of.   ii,  75       .     ,„, 

—  government    regulation    of,__ii.  _184 

—  production,  regulation  of,  ii,  576 
Oklahoma,  ii.   576  .    ,/vn 

—  bank  deposits,  guaranty  of.  in.  i,  109 

—  constitutional  amendment  in.   1.  436 

—  constitution  of.  on  injunctions,  ii.   181       .. 

—  and  Indian  policy  of  the  United  States,  ii,   163 
Old    age    insurance,    ii,    188 

—  pensions,   ii.   579 

Old    P.nllion.    1.    125:    ii.    579  ... 

—  Guard,   and   Republican   party,   in,   199 

—  Hickory,  11,   579 


Old   Ironsides,   1,   403;  11.   579 

—  Man    Kloqiient,   ii,  579 

—  Public    Functionary,   i.    179 

—  Roman,  ill,  537 

—  tenor    bills,    11.    580 

—  York  Road,   ill,   230 
Oldenburg,   ii,  SO 
Oleomargarine,   ii,   229 

^  and    interstate    commerce,    11,    220 

—  and    police   power,    ii,   707 

—  and  prevention  of  fraud,  11,  50 

—  see   Revenue,    Internal,    Hi,   213 

—  tax,   11,   580 ;   lil,    481 
Oleron,  laws  of,  1,  12  ;  il,  213 
Oligarchy,   1,   72 

—  see   States,   classification   of,   ill,    416 
Olmsted,   Frederick  L..  and  parks  and  boulevards, 

11,  611 

—  vs.    Mavor    of    New    York    (employees),    1,    667 
Olney,  Richard,  11,  580 

—  cabinet  officer,  1,  95,  197  :  111,  402 

—  doctrine,  and  Monroe  Doctrine.  11,  467 

—  Pauncefote  Treaty,  11,  568 
(!)longapo,  navy  yard.  ii.  507 
Omnibus  bill,   i.  4 ;   11.   580' 

—  and  Compromise  of  1S50.  1,  367 

"Once  an  Englishman,  always  an  Englishman,"  11, 

580 
One  man,   one  vote,   il.  580 
Ontario,  ii.   .581 

—  Canadian   province  of,   1,   214 
— ■  see  also  Quebec,  ill,  127 
Open  arc,  ii,  353 

—  air  schools,  iii,  263 

—  and  closed  shop,  ii,  582 

—  door.  ii.  248.  582 

—  —  and  United  States,  as  a  world  power,  iii,  701 

—  -policy,  i.  262 

-American  influence  on,  il,  210 

and   Russia,   iii,  243 

—  letter,   ii,  583 

—  primary,   iii,  50 

—  shop,   ii,   291 
Opinions,  advisory,  i,  12 

Opium   Commission,   International,  ii,  216 

—  monopolies,   ii.    463 
Opportunity,   cost,  1,  482 
Opposition,  ii.   583 
Option,    buying   at,    iii,    430 

—  and   Parson's  Cause,    ii,   620 
Options,  dealing  in,  i.  679 
Orange  Free  State,  iii.  354 
Orchestra,   and  music,  public.   11.   490 
Order  of  American  Knights,  ii.  281 

—  of  business,  in  Congress,  iii.  237 

—  —  in  legislative  bodies,  11,  584 

—  call  to.   in   legislative  debates.   1,  543 

—  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  ii,  291 

—  maintenance  of,   ii.    583 

—  and  police  power,  ii.  707 

—  question    of,    ii.    619 

—  of  the   Sons  of  Liberty,    ii.    281 

—  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner,   11,  281 

—  of  the  White   Rose,   ii,   282 
Orders  in  Council,  11.  584 

and    commercial    policy   of   L  nited    States,    i, 

340  .     ,^„ 

and  the  continental  system,  i,  453 

and  Milan  Decree,  ii,  430 

—  fraternal,    ii.    584 
Ordinance  of  1784.  ii.  585 

—  of  1787.  1.  378  :  ii.  585  :  iii.  96  . 

and  dependencies  of  United  States,  i,  581 

on  educational  land,  grants,  1,  646 

— •  —  and  Michigan,  ii.  426 

—  — and   slavery,   iii,   317  ^    ...    _„„ 
— .  —  see  also  Territory,  acquired,  in,  522 

—  power  of  executive,  i.  688 
Ordinances,  see  By-laws,  i,  191 

—  executive,   ii,    586 

—  in  cities,   ii.  328 
Legislative  power,   ii,  337 

—  municipal,  ii.  587 

Ordinary,    ii.    5SS  .      ,  .  .     j^t 

—  the,    in  count.v-precinct  system,   i,  497 

—  in    Georgia.    1.    504 
Ordnance.  Bureau  of,  11,  588 

—  chief  of,  ii.   588 

Oregon,    ii,    588  ,  .     .     bah 

—  Act  of  1848    (school  lands)    i.   646 

country    and    boundaries    of    United    Mates,    U, 

1 55 

—  constitutional  amendment  in,  1,  436 

—  commissions   in,    i.    354 

—  and  Democratic  party.   1.  566  . 

—  see  Fifty-four  forty  or  fight,  i,  730 

—  Great   Britain   and.   ii.   98 
— Initiative  in.   ii.   179 

joint  occupation,  ill,  527 
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Oregon  legislation,  direct,  ii,  332 

—  limitation  of  liours  of  labor  in,  ii,  289 

—  and  Monroe  Doctrine,  ii.  400 

—  publicity  pamphlets  in,   iii,   53 

—  recall  process,  iii,  158 

—  vs.   Roy    McClallen    (recall),   iii,    158 

— •  svstem,  see  West  as  factor  in  American  politics, 
'iii.  673 

—  territory,    area    of,    i,    163 

—  trail,  see  Wyoming,   iii,   702 
Organic  law,  see  under  Constitution. 

—  theory  of  society,  ii,  591 ;  iii,  341 
Organization,   ii,   591 

Organized    territories,    iii.    526 
Original   jurisdiction,  ii,   592 

—  package,    ii,    593 

• Kansas,    ii,    274 

in    interstate   commerce,   ii,   219 

—  surveyed    township,    iii,   544 

Orinoco   Steamship  Company  case,   ii,   107 

—  vs.   Venezuela   ( claim j,  i,   291 
Orinoco  River,   iii,    357 
Orleans  territory,  i.  579  ;  ii,  593 

—  Louisiana,   ii,  374 

—  see  also  Territories  of  United  States,  iii,  520 
Orphanages,    i.    258 

—  subsidies    to.    iii.    439 
Orphans"  court,   i.  504 
Orr,  J.  L.,  speaker,  i.   391 
Osage   reservation,   ii,    107 

Osborn   i«.  Bank  of  United  States,  ii,  593 
Osgood.  Samuel.   Postmaster  General,  ii.  766 
Ossawatomie,    Kansas,    and    new    nationalism,    ii, 

534 
Ostend  manifesto,   i.   46 

—  Buchanan  and   the,  i,   M9 

—  on   Cuba.    i.   533 

—  and     Spain,      diplomatic     relations      with,      ill, 

367 
Ostrogorski,   quoted  on  House  of  Representatives, 

iii.  187 
Otis.    James,   ii.    594 

—  and  Revolution.  American,  iii,  220 

—  see   Warrants,    iii.    654 

—  and  writs  of  assistance,  iii,  702 

—  political    theories   of.    ii.    718 

Otto    vs.    .lourneymen   Tailors'    Union    (societies), 

iii.  3-10 
Ottoman  empire,  see  Turkey,  il,  507 
Outdoor  relief,  i.  246  ;  ii,  594,  769 

—  In  England,   ii.  734 
Overcapitalization,    i.    226 
Overcrowding,  and  health,  public,  il,  119 
Overflowed    lands,    iii.    161 

Overlay  on   back  taxes,  iii,  507 
Overpopulation,   ii.  739 

—  and  colonization,   i.   324 
Overseers  of  the  poor.  ii.  595 

Owen  Robert,  colony  at  New  Harmony,  I,  365 
Oyer  and  terminer,  court  of,  i,  503 
Oyster  dredging,   regulation  of.   ii,   24 

—  or  shellfish  commissions,  ii,  20,  595 

Paca,  William,  1,  554 
Pacific  blockade,   il.  590 

I'acific   coast,   and   sectionalism    in    United   States, 
iii,  281 

—  Insiir.iiicp  Co,  vs.  Soul^    (direct   tax),    ill,   508 

—  islands  annexed  to  the  United  States  (map),  il, 

597 
dirilotnatic    relations    with,    il,   596 

—  r.'iilroad    eonmiission,   ii,   2.'{7 

—  rallninds,    ii,    596 

federal    aid    to,    ill.    145 

—  railway    (war  power),   ii,  202 

—  slope,    ii.    5!)8 

—  standard    time,    ill,    376 

—  Slates    TeleplH>ne    and    Telegraph    Co.    rs.    Ore- 

gon    (legislation,     direct  I.     II.     .■i3."> 
(republican    form    of    government),    II,    380, 

189 
Paclflciitlon   of   Ohont,    III,    504 
Pacifism,   and    niilltarism,    II,    431,    433 
Package,    original,    il.    593 
P.'icking    houses,    liispeclion    of,    II,    18,3 
Paddock,   A.   S.,   and   Nebraska,    II,  509 
Padrone  system,   II,  24."  :   iii,   ."i36 

—  In    CMjiitraet    bmor   law.   I,    459 
Pagan  tribes  of  Philippinps,  1,  582 
Pago  Piigo,    ill.    •^.-.(t,    5Hli 

—  (eoiiling   station),    I,    299 

—  and    Pacific    Island.t,    diplomatic   relations    with, 

II.   596 
Paine.    Robert    T.,    and    Ileclaratlou    of    Indepen- 
flencp.   I.  554 

—  'Phonias.    11.    599 

f'onimnii  Srniir.   and  divine  right,   I,  554 

political  theories  of,  II,  719 


Pains  and  penalties,  bill  of.  ii,  600 

Pairs,  legislative,  ii.  600,  628 

Pale   Faces    (Ku    Kins   Klan),  ii,   282 

Palma,  Tomas  Estrado,  i,  534 

Palmer,  John  M.,  and  Republican  party,  iii,  189 

— •  and   Liberal   Republican   party,   ii,    344 

—  vote  for,    iii,   31,   39 
Palouse  district,  ii,  598 

I'amphlets,   publicity,   in   direct  primary,   iii,   53 
Pan    American    Congress   of    1889    (Washington), 
ii,   203,   602 

—  of    1901-2    (Mexico),    ii,    203 

—  of  1906    (Rio  Janeiro),   ii,  203 
and   Drago    Doctrine,    i.    611 

—  of  1910    (Buenos  Aires),   ii,   203 

and    census    uniformity,    i,    235 

— •  congresses,  ii,   203,  603 

and  Monroe  doctrine,  ii,   467 

^  —  and     South     America,     diplomatic     relations 
with,    iii,   357 

—  Sanitary    Union,    ii,    216 

—  Union,    ii,   604 
Pan-Americanism,    iii,    701 
Panama,    sec   also    Canal    Diplomacy,    1,    215 

—  Canal,   ii,  600 

Act,   1912,   i,   219 

and  expenditures,  federal,  i,  693 

—  —  fortification  of,  i,  301 ;   ii,  39 

French,    ii,   60 

■ "—see   Ha.y-Pauncefote  treaties,   ii,   115 

loan,    in    public   debt,    i,   545 

and  Monroe  doctrine,   ii,   467 

and    the    navy,    ii,   601 

neutralization  of,  ii.  522 

sec    Public    works,    iii,    114 

—  — ^  and     South     America,     diplomatic     relations 

with,   iii,   357 

Zone,  and  boundary  of  United  States,  i,  153 

(map),   i,    219 

paternalism   in,  iii,  337 

—  Congress,  ii,   602 
of   1826,    ii.    203 

—  and   Panama  Canal,   Ii,  600 

—  protectorate  over,  iii,  83 

—  railroad,   ii,  602  ;   iii,   553 

—  recognition  of  Republic  of,  iii,  162 
— ■  Republic    of,    ii,    602 

and  canal  diplomacy,  i,  217 

Panels  for  juries,  ii,  605 

Panic  of  undigested  securities,  i,  528 

Panics,  i,  526 

—  and  crises,  economic,  i,   528 

—  and   elasticity  of  the  currency,  i,  651 
Papal  states,  and  monarchy,  ii,  459 
Paper  blockade,   ii,   605 

— •  currency   outstanding,   11,   11 

—  money,  colonial,  I,  621 

under  the  Confederation,  I,  378 

Madison  quoted   on  evils  of,  i,   128 

in  the  United  States,  ii.  605 

Papineau,   Louis  Joseph,  1,  212 

Paqiirte  llahinin    (Federal  statute),   ii,  309 

—  (international   law),   ii,   309 
I'ar  value  of  stock,  iii,  429 
Paraguay,   il,  607 

—  diplomatic  relations   with.   111,  356 

—  River,   iii,    701 
Paramaril)o,  ii,   104 

I'ara mount    issues,  and  Democratic  party,  I,  575 
Parana   Itiver,   Iii,   ;{5t! 
Parcel  post.  ii.  607 
I'ardon.  amnesty  ;ind,  I,  39 

—  const  it  lit  i(inai    prliiei|iles  of,    II,    608 

—  and  impeacliiiieiit,  ii,    150 

—  see  (iIhii   Reprieve,   iii,    188 
Pardoning  power  of  governor,  Ii,  91 

Pardons  alloniev,   Jiisilee.   Department  of,  II,   271 

—  board   of,    i,    14(t  ;   ii.   (!0S 
-  legislative  power,    il,  338 

Paris,    Declaration  of,   I,  556:   II,   97 
^1111(1   iiileriiatioiial  law,  ii,  215 

—  and    in.irilime    war.    ii,  ;!97 

—  and  i)aper  lilockade,  il,  60.5 

—  (privateers),    ill.   ()6 

—  Treaty   of,    17<>;{,    influence   on 

Intbin.   ill.   219 
see  New    Brunswick.    II.    524 

—  —  and    Newfoundland,     Ii.    5  1.5 

—  Treaty  of,  18."i6  (international  rivers).  II.   502 

—  Treaty    of,    1898,   on    Philippine    annexation,    II, 

679" 
and    Porto  Rico,   II.  759 

—  —  (ratiflratlon    of),    ill.    151 

Spain,  diplonnitlc  relations  with.   III.  309 

-Treaty   of.    1902    (white   slave),    iii.    327 
Parish,  II,  609 

—  council   In   England,  Ii,  609 

—  In  county  government.  I,  492 

—  local  government  In  England,  II,  365 
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I'arish   vestry    in    Enfjlaml,    li,   609 
I'.irk  ceriiticates,  li,  013 
I'arker,  Alton   B.,  ii.   tJOt) 
-  auil  DfUKH-ratic  party,  I,  575 

vote  for.   iii,   13,  42 

rker,  Joel,  ii,  -'J5 

vs.  Davis  (legal  tender),  ii,  322 
!  irkhurst,  Charles  Henry,  ii.  610 
r.irks  and  boulevards,  ii,  610 

—  uatioual.   ii.   15t9 

—  and  recreation,  expenditures  for,  i,  695 
I'lirh'imiit  Bilge  (interualioDal  law),  11,  208 
r:irliament.  ii.  613 

^Act  of  1911,  i,  404:  ii,  615 

—  in   British  constitution,  i,  403 

—  Canadian,   ii.  615 

—  of  the  four  burghs,  ii.  417 

—  prorogation  and  dissolution  of,  11,  616 

—  questions  in.  iii.   128 

—  .see  Representative  government.  Hi.   185 
and  sovereignty,  theory  of,  iii,  364 

i'.irlianientary  law,  ii,  616 

—  adjourunieut,  i.  7 

—  counnittee  of  the  whole,  i,  356 

—  closure.   1,    298 

—  divisions.   1,  606     . 

—  expulsion   of   members   of  legislative  bodies,   i, 

704 

—  filibustering,  i,  730 

—  five-minute  rule,  li.  25 

—  gag  resolutions,  ii,  67 
— •  ■■guillotine"  in.  i,  298 

—  hour  rule,  ii,  128 

—  interpellations  in  continental  chambers,   ii,  217 

—  Jefferson's  Xlaiiual.  iii.  239 

—  joint  resolution,  ii,  253 

—  journals  of  legislative  bodies,  ii,  253 

—  morning  hour.   ii.  471 

■ — pairs  legislative,  ii,  600 

—  permanent  chairman,  ii,  672 

—  See  also  under  Present   but   not  voting. 

—  previous  question,  iii.  48 

—  amendment  of  legislative  measures,  i,   33 

—  recognition,  iii.  161 

—  rule,  bringing  in  a,  iii,  236 

—  rules  of  Congress,  iii.  236 

legislative  bodies,  iii.  239 

state  legislatures,  iii,  240 

—  see  White,  John,  iii,  687 
Parliamentary  privilege,  iii.  66 

—  secretary  to  the  Treasury,  ii,  629 
Parlor  caucus,  ii,  549 

I'arnell.  Charles  Stewart,  and  Nationalists,  ii,  494 
P.-irole  system,  ii,  619 

—  for  criminals,  i.  561  :  ii,  659 

—  in  prison  discipline,  iii.  58 

—  see  also  Reformatories,  iii,  173 

—  in  schools,  industrial,  iii.  261 
Parson's  Cause,   the.   li,   620 

Parsons.    Samuel    Holden    and    Northwest    Terri- 
tory, ii.  562 
Particularism,  ii.  620 
Parties,  state  and  local,  ii,  620 

—  third,  iii.  534 

Partisan  rangers,  ii,  103,  622 

—  political  organizations,  ii.  622 
Partners,  government  regulation  of,  I,  189 
Partnership  law,  see  Uniform  state  legislation,  iii, 

591 
Partnerships,  il,  673 
Party  affiliation,  test  of.  iii.  50 

—  bills  and  corruption,  i,  478 

—  circle,  ii.  622 

— •  —  and  direct  primary,  iii,  55 

—  column  ballot,  i.  101 

—  committees,  i,  361.  462 

—  expenditures,  publicity  of.  ii.  623 

—  feeling  and  public  opinion,  iii,  103 

—  finance,  li.  624 

—  government  and  cabinets,  i,  192 
— -  —  comparative,  ii.  626 

in  Great   Britain,  ii.  628 

—  and  government,  confused,  ii,  592 

—  labels,  ii.  629 

—  leadership,   ii,  629 

—  loyalty  to,  ii,  380 

—  organization  in  California,  il.  631 

in   legislative  bodies,   ii.  632 

in  Massachusetts,  ii,  634 

in  Pennsvlvania,  ii.  636,  665 

—  —  in  the  South,  ii.  638 

in  state  government.  Hi,  390 

—  organs,   ii.   640 

—  place  and  significance  of,  ii,  640 

—  platforms,  ii.  695 

—  rolitiral.  as  a  government  agency,  iii,  51 

—  in  power,  ii,  627 

—  spvBit.  1.  479 

—  system  in  doubtful  states,  ii,  645 


Party  organization   in   Europe,   11,  646 

and  patronage,  il.  6.">4 

iu  sure   states,    ii,    649 

Passenger  cases,  and  iniuiigration,  ii,  146 

—  in  Interstate  commerce,  ii,   220 
I'asseiigers'  baggage,  duties  on,  ii,  650 
Passes,   mouuiaiu,   in   United   States,   11,   655 
I'assports,  ii.  282,  650 

—  Koszia   incident,   ii,  282 
Passy,  Krederic,  11,  217 
I'asters,  ii,  650 

Pastorius,  Francis  Daniel,  II,  662 
I'asturage.  Hi,  95 
Patent  Otlice,  11,  650 

—  and  museums,  public,  11,  490 

—  and  public  science.  Hi,  272 
Patents,  ii,  651 

—  administrative  decisions  on,  I,   11 

—  commissioner  of,  Ii,  199 

—  to  land,  ii,  652 

—  and  manufacturing,  relation  of  government  to, 

ii,  394 
— and  monopolies,   ii,  463 
I'aternalism,  ii,  652  ;  iii,  337 

—  and  individualism,  theory  of.  li,  174 

—  in  I'anama   Canal  Zone,"  iii.  337 

—  In  political  theory,  ii,  90,  721 
Paterson,  William,  ii.  652 

—  and  Federal  Convention,  1,  714 
Pathfinder,  the,  ii,  60,  652 
Pathfinder  Dam   (irrigation),  ii,  243 
Patria   potestas,   i,   5:.3 

I'atriarehal  system  of  government,  ii,  89 

—  theory  of  state,  iii.  409 
Patricians  in  Rome,  iii,   67 

Patriotic  societies,  and  militarism,  11,  432 

Patrolmen,    ii.    703 

Patronage,  ii,  652 

^  and  Civil  Service,  i,  283 

—  and  corruption,  legislation,  1,  477 

—  see  Executive  and  Congress,  i,  080 

—  see  Representation,  iii,  184 
— •  sec  Rotation  in  office.  Hi,  235 

—  secretary,  and  party  government  in  Great  Brit- 

ain, 11,  629 

—  see  Seeds,  distribution  of.  Hi,  286 

—  see  Tenure  of  office.  Hi,  517 
Patrons  of  husbandry,  ii,  654 

—  of  industry,  ii,  654 

Patroouships",  and  New  Netherland,  ii,  535 

Patterson.   William,  iii,  462 

Paul  vs.  Virginia   (insurance),  ii,  190,  192 

—  (interstate  commerce),  ii,  219,  230 

—  (state  citizenship),  iii,  69 

Paulding.  James  K.,  cabinet  officer,  i,  196  :  ii,  506 
Pauncefote,   Sir  Julian  ;  see  Hay-Pauncefote  treat- 
ies,  ii,   115 
Pauper  labor,  ii,  654 
— ■  and  Immigration,  11,  145 
Pauperism,  ii.  768 
Paupers,  sec  Charities,  i,  246 
Pavements,  ii.  655 

—  street,  iii.  433 
Pawnshops,  municipal,  ii,  656 
Paymaster  general,  ii.  656 

Payne,  Henry  C,  cabinet  officer,  i,  198;  ii,  767 
Payne-Aldrich  Tariff,  ii.  656  :  iii.  480 

—  maximum  and  minimum  principle  in,  i,  344 
Pea   Patch   Island,   jurisdiction  of.  1.   101 
Peabody,  Elizabeth  P..  ii.  280 

Peace.   Algeciras  Conference  and.   i.   14 

—  and  arbitration,  i.  64 

—  Carnegie  Endowment   for  International,   ii,   433 

—  Commission,  and  Indian  Territory,  ii,  168 

—  conclusion  of.  ii.  657 

—  conservator  of  the.  Hi,  303 
— •  Democrats,  i,  50 

and  Republican  party,  iii.  193 

—  justice  of  the(  English),  ii,  273 

—  of  the  king,  i,  674 

—  movement,  and  militarism,  ii,  433 

—  societies,  see  Arbitration  and  peace,  i,  66 
Peacemaker,  ii,  658 

Peanut  politics,  ii,  658 

Pearl  fisheries,  ii.  22 

Pearl  Harbor  (coaling  station),  i,  299 

—  and  navy  yards,  ii,  507 

—  and    Pacific   islands,    diplomatic   relations   with. 

11,  596 
Pear  tree,  shaking  of,  ii,  658 
Pearse  Island,   in  Alaska  boundary  controversv. 

27 
Peck,  James  H.,  ii,  149 
Peekham.  Rufus  W.,  iii.  462 
Pedagogy,  see  under  Education 
Peddlers,  license  taxes  on  occupations,  iii,  351 
Peddlers'  tax.  and  Interstate  commerce,  ii,  219 
Pedro  Miguel,  and  Panama  Canal,   ii.  001 
Peel,  Sir  Robert,  administration  of,  I,  194 
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Peel,    Sir  Robert,   and    police,   ii,   701 

— •  quoted    on    responsible   government    in   Canada, 

iii,  207 
"Peelers,"  ii,  701 
Peik  vs.  Chicago  &  N.  W.   R.   Co.    (Granger  case), 

ii,  94 
Peirpont  government  (Virginia),  ii,  658 
IV'kin,  agreement  of  allies  at,  iii,  84 

—  opening  of,  i,  261 

—  treaty  of,  18sl,  i,  262 

Pembina  Mining  Co.  vs.   Pennsylvania    (persons), 
ii,  673 

—  and  North  Dakota,  ii,  558 

Penal  institutions,  expenditures  for,  i,  694 

—  laws,  ii,  658 

—  transportation  colonization  and,  i,  325 
Penalties  for  crime,   ii,  658 

—  and  forfeitures,   suits  for,  i,  514 
Penaltv  mail,   ii,  .386 
Pendleton  Act,  ii,  661 

—  (civil  service  I,  i.  285 

Pendleton.  George  H.,  and  Democratic  party,  i,  569 

—  and  Ohio  idea,  ii,  57G 

—  vote  for,  iii,  30 
Penitentiaries,  ii,  661 

Penman  of  the  American  Revolution,  ii,  719 
Penn,  John,  i,  554 

—  William,   ii,   662 

colonial   proprietary   government   and,    i,    318 

frame   of  government   and   rotation  in   office, 

iii,  235 

and  New  Jersey,  ii,  530 

and  Philadelphia,  i,  279;  ii,  676 

his  plan  of  union,  i,  320 

—  vs.    Lord    Baltimore    (boundaries),   i,    166 
Pennington,  W.,  speaker,  i,  391 
Pennsylvania,  ii,  662 

—  and  the  boss  system,  i,  146 

—  building  code  of,  i,  186 

—  College,  iii,  410 

—  constitutional  convention  in,  i,  425 

—  council  of  censors  in,  i,  425 

—  legislative  debates  of.  iii,  117 

—  liquor  licenses,  ii,  358 

—  and  middle  states,  ii,  427 

—  party  organization  in,  ii,  631,  636 

—  see  Quay.  Matthew  S.,  iii,  126 

—  railroad,  organization  of,  iii,  136 

—  state  constal)ulary,  i,  403 

—  state  owned  railroad  in,  iii,   147 

—  type  of  party  system  in  sure  states,  ii,  649 
Penology,  capital  punishment,  i,  226 

—  charities  and  corrections,  state  boards  of,  i,  243 

—  county  jails,  i,  497 

—  sec  unilcr  Crime. 

—  see  l)elin(iuents,  correction  of,  1,  561 

—  ser  Good  l)ehavior  of  prisoners,  11,  85 

—  srr  Houses  of  correction,  ii,  134 

—  indefinite  sentence,  ii,  157 

—  parole  system,  ii,  619 

—  SfT  Penalties  for  crime,  ii,  658 

—  police  stations  and   lockups,  ii,   710 

—  ser  under  Prisons,  Hi,  58  et  acq. 

—  arc  Reformatories,  iii,  172 

—  convict   labor,   i,  466 

Penrose,   Boise,  and  middle  states,  Ii,  428 

Pensacola,  navy  yard,  11,  507 

Pensacola    Telegraph    Ci».    r.s.    Western    Union    Co. 

(telegraphs),    ii.   218;   ill,  511 
Pension  Bureau,  II.  666 
Pensions,  civil,  II.  666 

—  In  civil  service,    i,    285 

—  commissioner  of,   II.  199 

—  Confederate,  11,  667 

—  and  expenditures,  f<>deral,  I,  691 

—  military  and   naval,  11,  668 

—  old  age,  II,  579 

—  for  teachers,   Ii,  608 

—  for  widows,  il.  7(!9 

and  out(lo(jr  relli-f,   ii,  594 

Peonage.  II.   670,  III.  536 

—  Act   of   1867.    il.   .59 

—  see  Enforcement,  I,  670 

—  labor  contracts,  ii,  286 
People,  II,  671 

Peofile  iind  n.-itlon  distinguished,  II,  492 

—  sovereignlv  of  lln'.   III.   .''.62 

—  of  the  Unilid  States,  legal  sense.  II,  671 
People  vs.  KIcrdliig    (women's  labor),   II,  30.1 

—  vs.    Keebr     (Investigations,     legislative),     II    236 

—  vs.  Kerrigan    (trials).   III.   573 

—  vs.  Mahanev    (bills,  titles  of),  I,   130 

—  vs.   Welib    (Investigations,   legislative),   II,   237 

—  vs.    Williams    (ofllce,    r>bllgatlon    to    accept),    II. 

570 
People's  banks,  and  building  nssoclntlonfl,  I,  184 
— ■  counsel,    II.   ri7'2 

People's  money,  and  Crernliack  party,  II,  101 
People's  party,  II,  672,  757 
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People's  party  in  Rhode  Island,   i,   607 
People's   rule   and   suffrage,   iii.    448 
Percy-Gray  Law  (racing),  iii,  130 
Per  diem  allowance  and  fees,  iii,  246 
Perdicaris,  ii,  508 
Perfectionists  of  Oneida,  i,  364 
Permanent  appropriation,  ii,  672 

—  chairman,  ii,  672 

—  International    Association    of    Navigation 

gresses,  ii,  216 

—  pools,  iii,  579 

—  society,  and  parliamcntarv  law,  ii,  617 
Pernicious  activity,  ii,  672 
Perpetuation  of  testimonv,  i,  674 
Perry,  Oliver  H.,  and  Michigan,  ii,  425 
I'erry,  Matthew  C,  in  Japan,  ii.  _^( 

—  sec  Treaties  of  United  States,  iii,  568 
Persia,  diplomatic  relations  with,  ii,  508 

—  extraterritoriality  in,  i,   706 

—  and  near  east,  diplomatic  relations  with,  ii,  507 
Person,  legal  sense  of,  ii,  672 

Persona  grata,  ii,  325 

—  non  grata,  ii,  197 

and  diplomatic  usage,  i,  589 

Personal  freedom,  ii,  58 

—  injuries,  and   international  law,  private,  Ii,  213 

—  liberty  laws,  ii,  673 
Personal    Liberty   party,    ii,   673 
Personal  propertv,   ii,   673 

—  —tax,  iii,  491,  496 

—  union,  ii,  674 

of  states,  i,  584 

Personation  of  voters,  ii,  674 

—  see  Voters,  registration  of,  iii,  630 
Persons,  status  of,  ii,  209 

Peru,  ii,  674 

—  diplomatic  relation  with,  iii.  356 

—  Indian  government  in,  ii,  162 
Pet  banks,  ii,  674 

"Peter   Porcupine,"  iii,   253 
Peierhoff,  The   (contraband),  1,  455 
I'etition  circulators,  ii,  335 

—  jobbing,  ii,  590 

—  nomination  by,   ii,   674;  iii.  49 

and   nominating  systems,   II,  549 

in  Massachusetts,  ii,  635 

—  right  of,  ii,  675 

Petroleum,  and  mines  and  mining,  II,  443 
— ■  people,   ii.  675 

—  in  resources  of  Nortli  America,  iii,  204 
Pewter  muggers,  ii,  675 

Pharmaceutical   legislation  and  administration,    Ii, 

675 
Pharmacists,  regulation  of.  ii,  288 
Pharmacology,  regulation  of,  ii,  118 
Pharmacopneia,  T'nlted  States,  i,  612 
I'barniacy,  schools  of,  iii.  26(5 
i'helps,  John  W.,  vote  for,  iii,  35 
Phil,  Little,  ii,  361 
Philadelphia,   ii,  676 

—  budget  of,  I,  184 

—  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  II,  554 

—  corporation  franchises  in,  ii,  45 

—  municipal  legislature,  i,  349 

—  navy  yard,  ii,   507 

—  and  parties,  state  and  local,  II,  622 

—  planning  of,  i,  279 

—  society   for   promoting  agriculture,    i.    712 

—  &  Southern    S.    S.    Co.    vx.    I'ennsylvanla    (Inter- 

state commerce),  ii,  221 
Philanthropy  and  flvo  per  cent,   II,  459 

—  Hcc  Poverty  and  \hwv  relief,  ii,  768 
Philippine  annexation,  ii,  679 

—  assembly,  ii,  (!S2 

—  Commission,   il,  682 

—  constabularv.   il,   683 

—  Islands.    11.  V.SO 

citizenship  In,  i,  273 

divisions  of.   I,   166 

Manila,  11.  301 

and   Monroe  Doctrine,  II,  468 

suiiervlslon  of  (iiiances  of,  II,  183 

and  boiuKlarles  of  I'nlted  States,   I,  153 

Sit  niso  under  Chinese. 

■and   Democratic  parly.  I.  .575 

k ns  dei)en(li'n<'li'S  of  rnltrd  .States,  1,  582 

deiK-ndent  people  In,  I,  5.s4 

dlploin.'il  Ic  relations  with   .\sla  and.  I,  84 

In   foreign  policy  of  I'niled  Slates,  II,  38 

an{l   Imperialism,  II,    152 

Incorjiorallon  of  territory,  II,  154 

and   insular  AfTairs,  Bureau  of,  II,  187 

Insurrection   In.   II,   l!t7 

law,  civil,  II,  312 

and  open   iloor,   II.  582 

^  —  srr  nlnii   Salarlt-s.    t.'lbles  of.    III,    249 

sufTrage  In,  III,  447 

Sulu  Archipelago.  III.  459 
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Philippine    Islands,    sec  also    Territory,    acquired, 

status  of,  iii,  324 
Philippovicli,   von,  quoted   on  sociology,    iii,   346 
PhiUlmore,  iiuotcd  on  neutrality,  11,  5-1 
Phillips,  David  tJiahaui,  11,  198 

—  Samuel  b\,  i,  'Jo 

—  Wendell,   ii,  GS4 
Philosophy,  politieiil,  II,  712 
Physical  education,  i,  041 

—  valuation  of  railroads,  iii,  1.''2 
Physicians,  examinations  for,  1,  677 

—  regulation  of  professions  and  callings,  ii,  288 
Physics  and  politics,  ii,  684 

Physiocrats,   1,   027 

—  iind  single  tax,  iii,  400 
Physiography  of  North  America,   ii,  687 
I'hysiology  and  political  science,  ii,  713 
I'ichiliuQue  Kay  coaling  station,   i.  299 
Pickering.  John,  impeachment  of,  ii,  149 

—  Timotnv,  ii,  091 

cabinet  officer,  i,  19.".:  ii.  766:  iii,  402,  648 

and  Ordinance  of  1787,  ii,  586 

Picketing,  ii,  091 

—  and  labor  organizations,  ii,  293 

—  see  also  Strikes,  iii,  430 

Piece  price  system  of  convict  labor,  i,  406  ;  iii,  GO 
Piedmont,  the,  ii,  687 

—  and  sectionalism  in  United  States,  iii,  281 

—  Italy,  ii,  691 

Pierce,  Franklin,  biography,  ii,  691 

—  and  his  cabinet,  i,  200 

—  and  Democratic  party,  i,  568 

—  and  New  Hampshire,  ii,  529 

—  ■vote  for,  iii,  13,  27 

—  and  Whig  party,  iii,  684 
Pierhead  line,  i.  606 
Pierrepont,  Edward,  1,  95 

—  cabinet  officer,  i,   197 
Pierpont,  Frances  H.,  iii,  619 
Pig  iron,  tariff  on,  ill,  482 
Pigeon-holing  in  committees,  i,  202,  356 
Pike,  expedition  of.  i,  35 

Pilotage,  11,  691  ;  iii,  427 

Pilots,  and  interstate  commerce,  Ii,  219 

—  see  Seamen,  status  of,  iii,  273 
rinchot.    Gifford,    ii,    244.    692 
I'inckney,  Charles  C,  i,  578 

—  biography,  ii,  692 

—  and  Federal  Convention,  i,  714 

—  and  Federalist  party,  1,  723 
— ••millions  for  defense."   ii.  442 

—  in   South  Carolina,  i,   579 

—  vote  for,  iii,   13,  15.  16,  17 

—  and  X  y  Z,  iii,  703 
Pinckney,  Thomas,  vote  for,  iii,   15 

and  Federalist  party,  i,  723 

and  West  Florida,  iii,  673 

Pines,  Isle  of,  ii,  697 

—  and  boundaries  of  United  States,  i,  153 
Pinkerton  men,  ii,  692 

Pinkney,  William,  i,  93  ;  ii,  692 

—  cabinet  officer,  i.  195 

Pious  Fund  arbitration,  ii,  107,  693 
Pipes,   laying,    ii,  320 
Piracy,  ii,  693 

—  slave  trade  and,  iii,  315 
Pitnev,  Mahlon,  iii,  462 
Pittsburgh,  ii,  694 

—  civic  commission,  i.  279 

—  Lake  Erie  waterway,  i,  220 

—  railroad  riots,  ii.  458 
Pivotal  state,  ii,  693 
Placer  Act  of  1870,   ii,  442 
Placing  out  system,  iii,   261,  351 
Plains,  central,  ii,  689 

Plant  industry,  i,  18 

—  Bureau  of,  Ii.  693 

Plant   introduction,   foreign  seed  and,   iii,  286 
Plantation.  Maine,  ii.  387 
Pl.nntations.  in  colonization,  i,  321 

—  and  slavery,  iii,  313 
Plnnter  in  colonization,  i,  323 

Planters  Protective  Association,  and  night  riders, 

ii,  547 
Platform  making  and  direct  primary,  iii,  53 

—  political,  ii,  695 

—  in  political  conventions,  i,  463 
Plato,  on  economic  theor.v,  i.  626 

—  and  political  theories,  ii,  716 
Platoon  svstem,  police,  ii,  704 
Piatt  amendment  (Cuba),  ii.  697 

—  and  Cuban  Republic,  i,  534 

—  Thomas  C,  and  "me  too,"  ii,  420 
Play  in  school  hygiene,  iii,  257 

—  theory  of,  i,   39 
Playgrounds,  i,  40,  ii,  697 

—  and  municipal  government,  ii,  477 

—  and  social  reform,  iii,  330 
Playing  cards,  see  Revenue,  internal,  iii,  213 


Plea,  arrangement  and,  ii,  319 
riedges  of  territory,   iii,  527 
rieuipotentiarles,  i",   'iS'.i 

—  and  negotiation  of  treaties  by  the  United  States, 

ii,  312 
Pleniiiotentlary,  minister,  II,  446 
Plucking   boards,  Ii,   371 
riugging  laws,  and  oil  production,  II,  376 
riumbcrs.  regulation  of,  Ii,  liSS 
I'lumed  Knight,  ii.  t;98 
Plumley  vs.  Massachusetts  (original  packages),  11, 

50 
Plumping,  ii,  698 
Plural  marriages,  and  religious  freedom.   111,  99 

—  voters,  in  IMiglaiid,  ii,   1l;9 

in  lielgium  and  Saxony,  ii.  340 

Pluralities,  see  Vote,  popular,  iii,  628 
Plurality,  ii,  09.S 

—  system  of  nomination,  iii,  53 
Plutocracv,  ii.  <>9S 
Plymouth,  ii.  698 

—  colony,  Bradford,  William,  and  the,  i,  170 
Plymouth  Company,  territorial  grant,  ii,  699 
Pocket  veto,  iii,  013 

—  of  mayor,  ii.  414 

Poinsett,  Joel  K.,  cabinet  officer,  i,  190  ;  iii,  649 
Police    administration,    city    and    state    in,    i,    274 

—  in  American  cities,  ii,  7U0 

—  commissions  and  commissioners,  ii,  699 
^  continental,   ii,  700 

—  convention,  the  South  American,  ii,  216 

—  Department,  see  Boards,  municipal,  i,  137 

—  des  mteurs.  ii.  700 

—  expenditures  for,  1.  693 

— ■  force,  and  municipal  government,  ii,  476 

—  headquarters,  iii,  420 
— •  jury,  ii,  703 

— •  —  in  county  precinct  system,  i,  497 

in  Louisiana,  i,  496 

— •  metropolitan,  ii,  703 
— ■  power,  ii,  706 

commerce,    governmental    control    of,    under, 

i,  336 
— •  —  and  due  process  of  law.  i.  615 

and  impairment  of  contract,  i,  459 

and  interstate  commerce,  ii,  220 

local,  11,  328 

and  original  package,  ii.  393 

and  public  health,  ii,  117 

and  prevention  of  fraud,  ii,  .30 

to  regulate  professions  and  callings,  iii,  72 

—  rural,  ii,  710 

—  under  state  authorities,  i,  276 

—  as  state  officers,  i,  275 

—  stations  and  lockups,  ii,  710 
Policy,  public,  iii,  105 

Political  agents  and  party  expenditures,  ii,   623 

—  arithmetic,  ii,  710 

—  assessments,  i,  89 

—  in  civil   servi<'e,    i,  285 

—  bargain,  ii.  7in 

—  campaigns,  I,  208 

—  clubs,  ii,  710 

—  committee,  i,  481 

—  convention,  i,  461 
^corruption,  1,  479 

—  disabilities,  1,  596 

—  economy,  ii,  711 

See  also  under  Economics. 

—  and  legal  sovereignty,  iii,  364 

—  liberty,  ii,  712 

—  opinions,   freedom  of,  see  also  Police  power,  ii, 

■<'06  ..    „, 

—  organizations,  effect  of  frontier  upon,  ii,  64 

—  parties,    A.   P.  A.,  i,  51 

and  direct  primary,  iii,  52 

votes  of,  see  Tables,  iii,  13  et  seq. 

— •  —  Abolitionists,  i.  1 

American  Anti  Masonic  Society,  i,  37 

— Convention,  i.  34 

— National    party,   i,   37 

— party,  i,  37 

— — — Prohibition  National  party,   i,   37 

Protective  Association,   1,   51 

Anti-federalists,  i,  47 

Anti-imperialists,  i,  48 

Anti-Lecompton  Democrats,  i,  48 

Anti-Masonic,  i,  49 


Anti-monopoly  Convention,  i, 

Anti-Nebraska  Men,  i,  50 

Anti-Snappers,  i,  50 

Anti-war  Democrats,  i,  50 

Barnburners,  i,  122 

Black  Republicans.  I,  133 

Blue  Light  Federalists,  i,  136 

Burrites,  i,  188 

Butternuts,  i,  51,  191 

Clay  Whigs,  i,  294 

Clintonians,  1,  298 
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Political  parties,  Comeouter,  i,  330 

in  Congress  of  United  States,  1,  388 

Conservatives,  i,  402 

Constitutional  Union  party,  1,  431 

Unionists,  i,  402 

Coodies,  i,  467 

Copperheads,  i,  51,  468 

County   Democracy,  i,  491 

Democrats,  Gold,  ii,  84 

Independent,    ii,    155 

Democratic  party,  i,  565 

and  direct  primary,  iii,  13  et  seq. 

Drys,  i,  613 

Equal  Rights  party,  i,  672 

Suffrage    party,    iii,    695 

Farmers'  Alliance,  i,  711 

Federal  Republicans,  i,  717 

Fire-eaters,  ii,  18 

Free  Soil  party,  ii,  52 

Fusion,  ii,   66 

. G.  O.   P.,  ii,  87 

Gold  Bugs,  ii,  84 

■ — Democrats,    ii,   84 

Goo  Goos,  ii,  87 

Grand  Old  Party,  ii,  87 

Grangers,  il,  95 

Greenback  Labor  party,  ii,  100 

partv,   ii,   101 

Half-breeds,  ii,  108 

Hards,   ii.    111 

Hearst  party,  ii,  155 

High-minded  Federalists,  ii,  122 

—  —Hunkers,  ii.  111.  136 

Independence  League,  il,  155 

Political   party   of  1908,    11,    155 

Independent  Democrats,  ii,  155 

National  party,  ii,  101 

Indu.strial  Congress,   ii,  175 

Irving  Hall,  i,  491 

Jackson  Men,  ii,  246 

•  Jacbsonian  democracy,  ii,  246 

Jeffersonian  democracy,   ii,  250 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  11,  281 

Know-nothing  party,  1.  37;  ii,  281 

see  Labor  parties,  11,  294 

party.    Greenback,   ii.   100 

Law  and  Order  party,  ii,  312 

Liberal  Republican  party,  ii,  344 

Unionists,    ii,  345 

Liberals,  British,  ii,  345 

Libertv  League,  ii,  347 

—  —  —  partv.    ii,    348 

Lily  Whites,  ii.  354 

Loco-focos.   Ii.  368 

Mugwumps.  Ii.  473 

National  Democratic  party,  11,  493 

party,    il.    493 

I{epiil)liean   party,   ii,  493 

Nationalists,  il,  494 

Nativism,  I.  37 

Orala   platform,  11,  568 

Peace  Democrats,  i,  50 

People's  party.   Ii,   672 

Personal  Liberty  party,  11,  673 

Pewter  Muggers.  Il,  675 

Populist  p.'irty,  II,   757 

Progressive  Labor  party.  Hi,  74 

party.   III.  74 

Prohibition   i)artv,   iii,    77 

Quids.   HI.  12.S 

Radical  party,  ill,   131 

Rads.   III.   131 

Readjnster.  Ill,  153 

. Republican  party.  111,   189 

pnrfv   t.lcfTcrsonlan).  ill,  202 

Seward  Wlilgs.  III.  300 

Silk  Stockings.   111.  309 

Sliver  GravH.   ill.  312 

pnrtv.    I'll.   312 

Rppiiblloans.    Ill,    312 

Snappers.  III.  324 

Social   Democrats.  III.  320 

Socialist   Labor  party.  III.  338 

pnrtv.   III.   339 

Softs,  III,  350 

Stdlwarts.  Ill,  375 

Straight   Democrats.   111.  431 

Hrr  (iThi)  under  'i'lilrd   piirlles.  Ill,  533 

Toleration  jiarty   In  Connecticut,  I,  397 

L'nlon    Labor  [tiirty,  111,   593 

partv.    III.    5!t3 

Saver.  III.  594 

TTnlt<d  Labor  jiarlv.  III.  594 

votes    of.    «r<     '^I'ilblis.    111.    13   Ct   HCQ. 

Wnr  Domocnits.   III.  040 

Whig  pnrtv.  Ill,  O«0 

Womnn  RiL'hiH  party.  III.  098 

—  phllosophv.  II.  712 

—  platform,  II,  695 


Political  power,  ii,  712 

—  questions  and  judicial  authority,  ii,  713 
— ■  reform  movements,  iii,  174 

—  rights,  1,  281 

—  ring,  iii,  228 

—  satirists,  iii,  253 

—  science,  ii,  713 

—  socialism  and  social  reform,  ill,  330 

—  state,  the,  iii,  416 

—  theories  of  American  publicists,   ii,    720 
ancient  and  modern,  ii,  716 

of  English  publicists,   ii,  724 

of  modern  continental  publicists,  11,  728 


of  public  works,   i, 
ii,  156 

732 


(income 


—  workers,  iii,  700 
Politics  and  contract   system 

460 

—  independent  movements  in, 

—  and  physics,  ii,  684 

—  regularity  in,  iii,  175 

—  trades  in,  iii,  548 
Polk,  James  K..  biography,  ii, 

—  and  Democratic  party,  i,  566 

—  see  Ratiflcation  of  treaties,  ill,  151 

—  and  Scott,  iii,  274 

—  as  speaker,  i,  390  ;  ill,  370 

—  and  tariff  legislation,  iii,  475 
— ■  vote  for,   iii.   13.   24.  25 

—  as  Young  Hickory,  iii,  704 
Polk,  Senator,  expulsion  of,  iii,  290 
Poll,  book   in  election   system,  i,  653 

—  tax,  ii,  732 

and  suffrage,  iii,  444 

dee  also  Revenue,  public,  iii,  216 

in  state  systems  of  tinance,  11,  5 

Polls,  ii,  733 

Pollock  vs.   Farmers'  Loan  and  Trust  Co 

tax),  i,  266:  ii,  732;  Iii,  492,  673 

—  (taxation),  iii,  498 
Pollution  of  inland  waters,  ii,  117 
Polyandry,  ii,  733 
— ^  and  state,  theory  of,  iii,  409 
Polybins,  and  ochlocracy,  ii,  569 
Polj/eraiieiis,  ii,  717 
Polygamy,  ii,  733 

—  and  religious  freedom,  iii,  99 

—  sec  also  Representatives,  election  of.  iii,  186 

—  see  also  States,  admission  of,  iii,  415 
Poly-nation;il  states.  Hi.  406 
Pomeroy,  Samuel  C,  I,  37 

—  and  Prohibition  party,  iii,  77 

—  vice-presidential  candidate,  iii, 
Pomona  Grange,  ii,  95 
Ponce  de  Leon,  il,  26 
Pontchartrain,  il,  425 
Pontlac  War,  ii,  425 
Pooling  in   railroads,    ii 
Pools,  railroad,  iii.  131,  548 
Poor  districts,   i,  604 

—  Law  Act  of  1834   (England) 

guardians  in   England,  ii.   733 

union,  local  government  in  England,  11,  365 

—  laws,  ii,  734 

—  man's  dollar,  ii,  735 

—  overseers  of  the,  ii,  595 

—  relief  and  poverty,  il,  767 

—  superintendent  of,  i,  494 

—  whites,  and  slavery.  III.  315 
Poor's  Railroad  Manual,  lil,   132 
Pope,  John,  ii,  77 

—  ts.  Williams  (Fifteenth  Amendment),  1,  730 
Pop-gun  bills,  i,  574 
Poi)ham.  George,  Ii.  699 
Popular  control  and  i)ubllc  opinion,  ill,  102 

—  government,  II,   735 

—  sovereigntv,  il,  738 

Cass  and,  I,  231 

and  Di-mocralic  partv.  I.  508 

see  Kansas-Nebriiska  Hill.  Ii.  270 

and  non-interference   with  slavery,  ii,  553 

In  pr)lltlcal  theory.  II,  729 

In   Roman  law,   ill,  234 

—  vole,    submission    of   constitutions   to,    I,    428 

—  will,    and    i)artv,    place    and    significance   of,    il, 
642 

Population.     See  al«o  under  Census. 

—  mr   Foreign  elements   In   United  States,   II,   31 

-  .■mil  the  frontier  line,  II.  61 

-  of  the  United  States,  II,  7;!9 
— ^  of  United   Slates  by  race,  nativity  and  parent- 
age, II,  30 

Populism,  srr  West  as  a  factor  In   American  poll- 

tl<-s.  III,  073 
Populist     movement    and    sectionalism    In    United 

Slates,   III.   2.S4 

—  parly,  II,  757 

—  —  and  Farmers'  Alliance,  I,  711 
vote  of.  III.  3S 

—  risings  of  1H!l(t.  II.  274 
Populists    and  labor  organizations,  Ii,  291 
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133;   iii,  555 
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relations  with  France, 


tiipliimiiiic  rola- 

lite.  ;   iii,  050 
Hi,  (i4'.) 

i,   582 


in 
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18T 


iii,   3G7 
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Hi,   248 

i,   278 


Pork  lianol,  i,  ;!04  ;  ii,  75S 
■ —  prodiu'is,   and  diplomatic 

il,    44 
Port  ail    I'rinct',  ii.   IK! 

—  Ko.val,  and  Nova  Scotia,  ii,  5G4 
IVirts,"  froc.    ii,    51 

—  jurisdiction   in.   ii,   7t!0 
I'ortasc   l.aici"  I'aiial,  i.  22:? 
I'ortagcs.   trails  aiui.   iii.   548 
Portor.   David,  and   Pacific  islands, 

tions    with,    ii,    5V»tj :    iii,    038 
Porter,  James  M..  cabinet  otlicer.  i, 

—  Peter  B.,  cabinet  otiicer,  i,  lt)0  ; 
Porto   Rico,   ii,   758 
• — citizenship   of,   i,    273 

—  a.s  dependency   of  United  States 

—  dependent  people  in,  1,  584 

—  divisions  of,    i.    lt!(; 

—  foreign   polic.v  of  United   States 
■ —  incorporation  of  territory,   ii,   154 

—  and   Insular  AtTairs,  Bnreau  of,  ii 

—  law.   civil,   ii.   .312 

—  and  Monroe  Doctrine,  ii,  4(>S 

—  stf  also  Salaries,   fables  of.  iii,  249 

—  and  Spain,  diiilumatic  relations  with 

—  suffrage   in,    iii.   447 

—  and  taxation  of  exports,  iii,  501 

—  ncc  also  Territory,   acquired,   status  of,  iii, 

—  sec  West  Indies,  iii.  (>7S 
I'ortsmouth  nav.v  .vard,   ii,   507 

—  Peace  of,  sre  Good  offices  and  mediation,   i 
I'orts,  prefei'ence   to.    ii.   7<il 
Portugal,  suffrage  in.  iii,  458 
I'osse  comifatus,   ii.    701 

—  ftee  also  State   iudieiary,  iii,  397 
I'ost   cards,    ii.    38t> 

—  exchanges,    ii.    707 

—  office   (British),   i.  089 

Department,    ii.    701 

■ — assistant  attorney  general  for.  ii.  271 

• — • — • — -chart   of  organization  of,   i 

■ — ■ fraud  orders  of,  ii  49 

. opening  mail   by.   iii,  655 

— ' parcel  post,  ii,  007 

■ rural  free  delivery,   iii.   242 

see  also  Salaries,  tables  of, 

' second  class   mail  matter,  i 

—  roads,  ii.  703 

Act.  and  telegraphs,  511 

Postal  aid  law,  ii,  387 

—  money  orders,   ii,   703 

—  notes,    ii,    704 

—  revenue  and  expenditures,  federal,  i,  092 

—  savings  banks,   ii.  704 
■ bonds  in  public  debt,  i,  545 

—  service,   and   expenditures,   federal'!,    09.3 

—  svstem  of  the  United  States,  ii.  704 

—  telegraph  Bill  of  1872.  iii,  511 

—  Union,  conference  of  1803,  ii,  203 

■ universal,    ii.    700 

Postmaster    general,    ii.    706 

—  administrative  decisions  of.  i 
Posts,   department  of  and 

311 
— military,  ii.   767 
Potomac   Park,   i.   603 
Pottawatomie  massacre,  i 
Potter   law.   Wisconsin,   iii 
Potwallopers.    ii,    129 
Pouvoir  reglementaire,  i,   688 

—  and  legislative  power,  i 
Poverty  and  poor  relief,  ii 
Powell,  Sir  Robert  Baden- 

—  John  Wesley,  ii,  244 
Power,   balance  of.  i,  99 

—  for  industries,   ii,   770 

—  political,  ii,  712 

- — sites,  surveys  of.   ii,  75 
Powors,    concurrent,    i.    309 

—  distribution  of,  i,  600 
in  federal   state,  i,   718 

—  division   of,   i.    605  :    iii.    295 

—  see  States,  equality  of.  iii.  419 
Practical  arts  schools,  iii,  263 
Pragmatic   sanction,    i.   90 

Pratt  vs.  Philadelphia   (markets,  public),  ii,  398 
Praver  of  twenty  millions,   iii.   193 
Preamble    to    Constitution 
422 

—  to  constitutions,  i,  432 
Precedents,  i.  230 
Precinct,  electoral,  ii.  772 

—  municipal,    ii.    772 

—  police,   ii.  703 

Preemption  of  public  lands.jii,  98 
Prefect  in   Francr-.   ii, 
' — of  police,   ii.    700 
Prefectoral    system    in 

i.  10 

146 


i,  505 
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,  11 
administrative. 


11, 


law. 


178 
692 


337 
707 
and  militarism,  Ii,  482 


of    United    States,     I, 


478. 
administration    in    Europe, 


Prefecture,  council  of  the, 
I'refertntial  ballot,  i,  104 

—  tarifl",    iii,    4.sl 

—  treatment    case,    ii,    107 

—  vote  and   proportional   representation,  iii,  81 
see   Vote,  popular,  iii,  627 

—  voting,   iii,  o;;.3 

and    primary   diriM't,    ill,    54 

Prcrcrred    slock,   .sic   Tiusls,    iii,   578 

Preliminary  canvass,  ii,   772 

— -  elections,    ii,   773 

Premier,  .sec   Prime  minister,  iii,  56 

I'reprimary  caucuses,  iii,  52 

Prerogative,    ii.   773 

—  court,  and   .\ew  Jersey,   ii,   532 
Present   but  not   voting,  i,  33;   iii,   129 
Presentment,   ii,   77:{ 

Presidency,  constitutional  compromise  as  to,  i,  420 

—  doubtful  states  and  the,  ii,  645 
— •  see  also  Thiid  term,  iii,  535 
President   of   assembly,   ii,  617 

—  cabinet  of,  i,  1!>8,^ 

—  electoral  count  for.  i,  658 

—  .sec  also    I'.xecutive  power,   i.   087 
— ^  functions  during  Civil  War,  i,  290 

—  growth   of   powers   of,    i,   421 

—  inauguration  of.  ii,   154 

—  nomination    of    the,    ii,    5.50 

—  and  party,  place  and  significance  of,  ii,  642 
— ■  protection  of,   iii,   279 

—  pro   tempore,    iii.   7 
of   Senate,    i.   386 

—  secretary  to  the.   iii,  280 

—  of   the    Senate,    iii,    1 

—  and  tariff  legislation,  framing  of, 

—  see  also  Twelfth  Amendment,  iii, 

—  of   the   Unit^^  States,   authority. 


iii,  475 

5S3 
and   influence 


%, 


i.  488 


569 


47.     See  also 


52 


of,  1 
— •  —  constitutional   power.s,   of,    iii,   5 

qualifications  for,  iii,  124 

— •  —  see   Veto,    iii,    013 

— ■ — ■  war  powers  of  the,   iii,   648 

Presidential   bee,  iii,   7 

— ■  election,    iii,   8 

— ■  —  proposal  for  a  direct,   iii.   028 

-counting  in  the  alternative  in, 

— -elector,  qualifications  of,  iii,  124 
— -electoral   college,   i,   405 

—  fever,   iii.   47 

—  government,  i,  393  ;  iii,  526 
— •  legislative    powers,    i,    081 

—  offices,   in   civil    service,   i,   284 
— •  iilan,    of   reconstruction,    iii,    194 

—  Iireference  primary,  iii,  55 
— ■  succession,    iii.   47 

-see  President  pro  tempore,  iii,  7 

President's  authority  as  to  treaties,  iii 

—  message,   ii,   419 
Presidents  and  patronage,  ii,  653 

—  of  the  United   States,  li.st  of,  iii. 
Presidents  by   name. 

— -of  villages,  iii,"  47 

Press,  freedom  of  the,  ii,  57 

—  gang  riot,  1747.   ii.  196 

—  influence  of  in  primary,  direct,  iii, 
— •  subsid.v   of,   iii.   278 
Presser  vs.   Illinois    (societies),  iii,  341 
Preston.   Martin   R..   iii,   338 
— ■  William  B..  cabinet  otficer,  i,  196  ;  i: 
Pretoria,    iii,   354 
Prevention   of   Cruelty  to   Animals,   Society 

530 

—  as  a   remedy,   iii.   227 

Previous    question,    i,    298:    ii,   618;    iii,    48 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  Alaska,  i,  24 
■ — and  boundaries  of  United  States,  i,  150 

—  sec  Seal  fisheries,  iii,  275 
Price  analysis,  i.  078 

—  control,    and    police  power,    ii,    708 

—  economic  theor.v  of,  iii,  48 

—  fixing  and  restraint  of  trade,  iii,  208 
by  state,   ii.    192 

—  and  money,  theory  of,  ii.  461 
Prices  and   charges,   regulation   of.  iii,  48 
"Priest,  press  and  politician,"  ii,  217 
Priest-king,    iii.    533 
Priest-state,    iii.    533 

Prigg  vs.   Pennsvlvania   (personal  liberty),   ii, 
Prim.  General,  iii,  368 
Primaries,  and  nomination  papers,  ii,  552 

—  direct,  in  Kansas,  ii.  275 

^  and   public  opinion,   iii,   103 

Primary,   iii,    49 

— •  committee    and    political    conventions,    i,    462 

—  direct,  iii.  51 

' — ■ — .and  nomination  of  the  President,  ii,  551 
— ^  election,   and  nominating  systems,   ii.   549 

—  —  Act  of  1903.  and  Massachusetts,  ii,  635 

—  local  caucus  and  nominating  systems,  ii,   549 
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Primary,    see   Preliminary  elections,    ii,   773 
• —  presidential  preference,   iii,   55 

■ and  direct  primary,  iii,   54 

— ■  schools,    iii,    2fi.'i 
Prime  minister,  iii.  56 

—  in  cabinet  government,  i,  192 

—  and    law   and   custom    of    constitution,    i,    404 

—  and   Parliament.   Canadian,   ii,   015 
Primogeniture,  iii.  57 

—  and  divine  right  of  kings,   i,  605 
Prince,  The,  ii,   718 
Prince  Edward  Island,  iii.  57 

—  Canadian  province  of.  i.  214 

—  and  Nova  Scotia,  ii,  504 
Princpton  College,  iii.  410 
Principal    in    the   first   degree    (law,   criminal),   ii, 

318 
Printer,    state,    iii.    57 
Printing  and   binding.    pul)lic.    iii,    57 

—  ofBce.  government,  ii,  88 

—  and   Stationery,   Division  of,   iii,   58 
Prints,   Patent  Office  and,    ii,  050 
Prison   boards,    i.   HO 

—  Congress,  the  International,  ii,  216 

—  discipline,    iii,    58 

—  Industries,   iii.   5!) 

—  inspectors,    iii,    59 

—  labor,  iii,  00 
public  account   system   of,    iii,   61 

—  laboratories,    iii.    01 

—  matrons,    iii.    02 
Prisoners,  age  of,   i.   524 

—  good  behavior,  of  ii.  85 

—  probation  of.   iii.  02 

—  of  war.  iii.  02.  04<> 
Prisons,    census  of.    1,   520 

—  military,    ii.    4.S8 

—  state  administration  of,  Ii.  185 

—  superintendent    of,    ii,    271 
• —  for  women,  iii.  04 
Privacv.   ii.   135  :    iii.   64 
Private   bills,    iii.   04 

—  legislation.    British   system   of,    ii,   331 

—  day,  iii.  05 

—  International  law,   il,  207,  210 

—  property  at  sea.  iii,  05 
Privateering,    ill.    00 

—  and   De<  larafiDn  of  Paris,   i.   550 

—  and  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  ii,  398 

—  and  maritime  war,  ii.  397 

—  and    Spain,    diijlomaiic   relations  with,   iii,   30( 
I'rivateers   In   Civil    War,   iii.   053 
Privilege,  parliamentary,  ii,  019  ;  iii,  66 

—  taxes.   Ii.   351 
Privileged    commtinications.    111.    07 

—  and    freedom    of    speech,    ii.    57 
Privileged  status  of  persons,   iii.  07 
Privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens,  ill,  68 
Privy  council,   i,  <!K!» :   iii,  09 

—  Canadian  appeals  to.  1.  214 

—  In   colf)nial   affairs,   iii.  09 

—  in  cabinet  government,   i,   194 

—  of  governor,   i,  480 

—  of  fJreat    Britain.    11.   258 

—  ner  Kesponsil)le  government  in  Canada,  ill,  206 
Privy    seal,    ill,    275 
I'rlze   cases.    III.    70 

—  admlraltv  and   maritime  jurisdiction  of,   1,   12 

—  (wan.  lil.  045 
Prize,   see   Continuous   voyages,    1.   454 

—  courts,  court  of  appeals  In  cases  of  capture,  I, 

502 
In    international    law.   II.  214 

—  fights,  and   moving  iiictures,   11,  473 

—  law  and  courts.   Iii.  70 

—  money,   i.    108  :    iii.   70 
Probate,   court   of.   I.    504 

—  and  International  law,  private,  11,  211 

—  Judge.    1.    494 

—  Jurisdiction.   II.  313 
Probation    court.    III.    02 

—  officers,  lil.   70 

—  In   penalty   for  crime.   I.   501 
Process.    rr)nfeptlon    of    life.    III, 
— ^  execution    of.    I.    080 
Proelamatlon  of  17»').''>.  I.   1<!3 
Proclamations,   executive.    III.   71 

Proctor.    Bedneld.    cabinet   offlcr.    I.    197;    III,    649 
Producer,   and    taxation,   lil,   504 
Production,    lil.   71 

—  cMunllzntlon  of  cost  of.   and  the  tarifT,   II.  55 
Productivity    theory    of    distribution.    I,    598 
T'rofesslonal  public  schools.   111.   Ut'(.5 
i'rofesHlons    and    callings,    regulation    of.    II,    288; 

111.    72 

—  commissions  conlrnlllng.    I.    35.'t 
• — examination    for   I'mployment   and,   I,   677 
Profit   sharing.   III.   7.'! 

—  and  Boclal  reform,  iii.  329 
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Profits,  iii.  74 

—  and   production,   iii,  72 

—  restrictions  as  to.  i,  190 

—  undivided,  and  capital,  i,  226 
Progress,    principle   of.    in   political   theory,   ii,   731 
I'rogresslve  Labor  party,  iii.  74 

—  movement,  and   Middle   West,   ii,   430 

—  party,   iii,   74 
and    independent   movements   in   politics,    ii, 

157 

on  injunctions,  ii,  88 

and   political  conventions,  i,   465 

and    liepublican   party,   iii,    201 

see  also  Third  parties,  iii,  534 

—  Republicans,   iii,    75 
I'rogressive    taxation,    iii,    505 
Progressives,    iii,   75 

—  London   county   council,   ii,   370 

—  and    Itepublican    party,   iii,    199 
Prohibition,    iii,   70 

—  sec  Anti-Saloon  League,  i,  50 

—  difficulties  of,   ii.   357 

—  see   Dow.    Neal.   i.   609 

—  Home  Protection  party,   iii.  77 

—  and    interstate   commerce,   ii,   220 

—  Kansas  and.   ii.   274 
— ■  law.   and   New    F.ngland.   11,   525 

—  Ii()Uor   legislation,  ii,  350 

—  See  undir  Liquor. 

—  in  Maine,  il.  3S7 

—  party,   ill.   77 

see    also    Temperance    agitation,    iii,    513 

vote   of,   see   Tables,    iii,    13,   et   seq 

—  and  police  power,  ii,   707 

—  and   public  opinion,   iii,    104 

—  Ueform    party,    iii.    77 
— 'and  revenue,   internal,  iii.  213 
Prohibitions  in  Constitution  of  United   States,    1, 

422 
Prohibitory  law,  ii.  389 
I'romotions    in    the    civil    service,    iii,    78 
Property,  appropriation  of,  i,  58 

—  in  economic   theory,   i,  625 

—  franchises   as.    ii.   46 

—  personal,    ii.    073 

—  public,  iii.  100 

—  and  public  use.   iii.  112 

—  qualifications  for  office,  iii,   125 

for  suffrage,  iii,  443 

— •  rights  of,   Iii.  79 

■ and  eminent  domain,  i.  605 

—  tax,  general,  see  Taxation,  subjects  of,  iii,  506 

ill,   505 

In  state  systems  of  finance,  ii,  4 

—  theory    of.    lil.    79 

—  in  the  T'nited   States,   value  of  all.   II.   17 
Proportional    representation,    1.    004  ;    111,   80 
— ^  Federal    Convention   on.   i,  715 
Proprietary    villages,    ill.   81 
Prorogation  of   Parliament,  ii.  010 
Prosecuting  attorney  as  county  officer,  I,  494 

—  See  District   attorney 
Proslavery,  iii,   81 
Prostitution,   laws  against,    iii.   104 

—  as  objectK)nable  em|)li>yincnt,  ii,  289 

—  and  segregaiiim.   ill.   327 

—  see  Social  evil.   iii.  :i20 
Protection   to   American   citizens  abroad.  III,   82 

—  Ameriian    system  and,   1,   .30 

—  and   Democratic  party,   I,  573 

—  In  financial  policy  of  United  States,  11,  6 

—  free  trade  and.  Ii.  53 

—  HnniilUin.    finoted   on,    II.    108 

—  McKinlev    TarifT    Act,    II.    383 

—  Bepublban    iiartv    and,    lil.    192 

—  Srr  iilnf)  under  Tariff. 
Protectionism    see    Tariff   policy    of    Tnlted    Slates, 

ill.    477 
Protective   policy,   effect   of.    since   isot,    1,   342 

—  farllT  and   l{ii)ubllcan  party,   ill,   197 
Protectorates,    ill.    83 

—  Amerban.    Iii.    83 
Protectorv.  Catbnllc.   ill.  262 
Protest.    I'larties   of.    Ill,   534 
Prothonotarv.    lil,   84 
Protocol,   ill,  84 

—  In   International  law.  111,  570 

—  see  Peace,   II.  t(57 
Protocols,     and     negotiation     of    treaties     by     the 

United   Slates.  II.  512 
Proutv.   Charles    A..    II,   225 
I'rovincher.    II.   5.^8 

Provident    I.onn    Socletv.    New    York.    II.    050 
Providence   Plantations  and   l{bod.>    Island.   Ill,  224 
Province,    royal.    In    AiinTlca.    III.    84 
Provincial   coniinlttees  of  safety,  i.  .''.•'il 

—  Congress,    .■mil    Massachusetts,   11,   407 
— •  —  and   New  York,  11,  530 

—  congresses,  i.  424 
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Proxy,   iii,  S5 
I'nidhuu,  oil  anarchv. 
I'russia,   ii,   so 

—  customs  union,   i.   5,'>7 

—  nninicipal    Kovornmont 

—  suffraf;o   in,   iii,   457 

—  treaty  with,   17S,').   ii, 
I'ruyn,    K.    11..   ii.  248 
I'sycholosical  tests  for  feeble  minded 
PsycholoKV  of  the  crowd.  Hi,  S(! 

—  and   political  science,    Ii,   714 
Public  account  system,   in  prison   labor,   ill,  GO 

—  accounting,   mc   Revenue,   public  sources  of, 
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—  accounts,   iii,   87 

boards  of,   iii,  90 

— < — Department  of,   ii,  183 
■ uniformity  of,  iii,  592 

—  buildings,   iii.   lOl! 

and   expenditures,    federal,   1,   ()92 

' federal,  state  and  municipal,  iii,  90 

> and  tbe  pork  barrel,  ii.   758 

—  callings,  regulation  of,  ii,  489 

—  credit,    1.    519 

—  debt,   in   financial   policy  of  United  States, 
in  political  platforms,  ii,  G'Mi 

—  domain,    iii,    !)2 

—  —  cessions   by  states   from,  i,  241 
see  Public  lands,   iii.   !>3 

—  health,  see  also  Sweatshops,   iii,   464 
• reports,   iii.  92 

—  —  service,   ii.  118.   188;  iii,  92 

—  indebtedness,   ii,   14 

—  lands,   iii.   106 

adniinistiative   decisions   on,    i,    11 

• coal    lands   of.   i.    299 

Commission,  iii.  96 

and  conservation,   i.   399 

in  financial  policy  of  T'nited   States,  ii, 

Foote's    resolution,    ii,    29 

see  Oraduated   lands,   ii,   93 

preemption  of.  iii,  98 

and  public  land  policy. 

— ' — reclamation  of,   iii.    161 
reservation  of,   iii,  98 

• state,   iii,   99 

—  markets,  ii.  398 

—  money,  division  of.   Hi,  99 

—  monuments,  ii,  470 

—  morals,    care  for,    iii,   99 

—  observatories,   ii,  5(58 

• — office  is  a  public  trust,   iii,   100 

—  officers,   classification  and  duties  of.   iii.   100 

—  see  Courts  and  tribunals,  administrative,  i,  507 

—  opinion    law.    Illinois,   iii.    629 
— '  —  and  legislation,  direct,  ii,  331 
■ and   popular  control,    iii,   102 

—  ownership  of  railroads,   iii,   147 

—  policy,    iii.   105 

—  printing,   expenditures,   federal,   i,   692 

—  property,    iii.    1(16 

— •  prosecutor,  as  county  officer,  i,  496 

—  records,  iii.   107 

—  regulation  of  professions  and  callings,  iii,  72 

—  Roads,  Office  of,   iii.  108 

• — safety,  director  of,  ii,  702 

—  service,  iii.   108 

commissions,     example 

American  government,  i, 

New  York  powers  of, 

■ — • and  New    Vork.   i 

—see    Publicity    of 

119 

corporations,    iii.    110 

' and  commissions  In  American  government. 

i.    352 

—  use.   iii.   112 
system   in   prison   labor,   iii,   60 

—  utilities,   ii,   329  :   iii.   112 

canitalization  of.  i.   226 

commissions,   iii,   108 

— ■ -and  railroad  commissions,  state,  iii,  134 

—  —  and    municipal    government,    functions    of.    ii, 
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— •works,  boards  of.  i.   139 

-and  buildings,  office  of.  i.  689 

' — ■ — contract   system    of.    i.    459 

national,   state,   and   municipal,   iii,   113 

state  account  system  of,   iii.   116 

and    unemployment,    iii,    588 

Publication,   iii.    116 

Publications,  governmental,   iii.  116 

Publicists,  in  international  law,  ii,  214 

Publicity,    iii.    118 

— -of  corporate  accounts,  iii.  119 

—  pamphlets  in   primary,   direct,   iii,  53 

—  of  party  expenditures,  ii,  623 
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—  and   public  service  corporations,   iii. 
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iii,   120 
property,   iii. 
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Department  of. 


"Piibliiis."   ii,   719 
PulVndorf.   Saimiel.    ii.   729 

—  his    naturalist    school    of 

214 

—  on   right  to  trade.  1,  338 

—  and  .soeial  compact  theory,  ill, 
1  uget  Sound,  arbitration  about    1 

—  boundary  of.    1,    1,50 

—  navy  yard,   ii,   507 

—  and  navy  yards,   ii,  507 

—  ports,  see  Physics  and  politics,  ii,  689 
1  ullman  cars,   regulation  of.  iii    119 

—  riots   of   1S03,    ii,   8.S 

—  sleeping  cars,   ill."   321 
Punishment,  as  a   remedy,   iii 
^  cruel  and  unusual,  iii,"  120 
Punitive   damages,    iii    2''7 
I'tipils   in   schools,    legal    rights  of 

urchase  of  public  supplies  and    ' 
Pure  food,    iii.   1J2 

—  Act,  ii,  229 

—  and  Drug  Act,  and  Agriculture 

1,    lo 

Chemistry   Bureau  of.   and 

'and    interstate   commerce,   ii 

— •  —  and  prevention  of  fraud    ii  ' 

see   Pure   food.   iii.   122 

Referee  Board,   iii.    170 

—  and  expenditure,  federal,  i.  693 
Purity  and  t|uality  of  food,  iii    l'>2 
Push-cart  vendors'  licenses,   ii,'  351 

Quadrennial  sessions  in  Alabama    i    2"^ 

—  see  Constitution  making  in  Uni'ted  slates.  i,  407 
^  of  legislature,  iii,  2".)'.)  '    ' 
Quakers,   in  Pennsylvania,  ii,  662 
Qualifications  for  office    124 

Quarantine,  ii,  117:  iii.  92.  125 

—  Agriculture.    Department   of,    i,   18 

—  and  interstate  commerce    ii    '>19 

—  see  also  Tuberculosis,  iii    581 
Quartering  of  soldiers,  iii,  351 
Quasi-contractual    rights     ii 
Quasi-corporations,  i,  474 
Quasi-judicial   functions  of 

sions,  iii,  110 
Quasi-protectorate,  i.  585 
Quasi-piil)lic  corporations. 
Quay,  Matthew  S,  iii,  126 

—  and  middle  states,  ii,  428 
Quebec,  iii,  126 
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public  service  commls- 

iii,   111,  125 


—  Act,  i,  21: 
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and  Michigan,  ii,  425 

—  Canadian  province  of,  i,  214 

—  and  Now  France,  ii,  52(> 

—  and  parliament,  Canadian,   ii,  616 
Queens  County,  and  New  York  City,  ii,  540 
Queensland,  see  under  Australia. 
"Question  of  public  poliev,"  iii,  629 

—  in  Parliament,  iii,    128 
Quids,  iii,   128 

—  and  Federalist  partv.  i,  724 

—  the  Republican  schism,  i,  580 
Qniiicy,  Josiah,  iii,   li'S 

Quitman,  John  A.,  and  Mississippi,  ii,  453 

Quit  rent,  iii.  128 

—  on  public  lands,  iii,  93 
Quorum,  iii,  128 

Quo  warranto,  iii,   129 

—  and  corporation  charters,  i,  473 
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—  in  immigration,  ii,  143 

—  and  nationality,  American,  i,  38 
— ■  questions  and  public  opinion,  iii,  103 
Race-tracks  in  New  Jersev,  ii,  531 

—  gambling,  ii.  68;  iii,  130 
Races,  restrictions  on,  i,  189 
— •  separation  of,  ii,  707 
Radical  partv,  iii,   131 

—  in    ?:nghnid.    ii,   345 
Radicals,  Louisiana,  ii,  376 
Radio-telegraphy,  iii,  131 

—  see  Wireless  telegraphy,  iii,  690 
Radisson,  ii.  425 
Rads,  iii,   131 
Rag  baby,   iii,    131 

Railroad    accounting.    uniformit.y   of,    ill,    592 
— -associations,  iii,   131.  137 
— -brotherhoods,  iii.  137 

—  building  and  crises,  economic,  i,  528 
and  roads,  iii.  230 

—  capitalization,  iii,  131 

—  commission,  in  Texas,  iii,  531 

cases,  iii.  49 

(police  power),  ii,  707 
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Railroad  commissions,   iii,  109 
state,  iii,  134 

—  Company  fg.   Husen   (interstate  commerce),  ii, 

•2J0 
vs.  Fuller  (interstate  commerce),  ii,  220 

—  control,   in  California,   ii,  U31 

—  establishuu'iit  and  niauagcnieut,  iii,  135 

—  rate,  discrimination  in.  i.  596 
and  police  power,  ii,  707 

—  see  uudi-r  Interstate  coinnierce,   ii, 

—  and  steamship  accidents,  i,  3 

—  .•>■(■(■  also  Standard  time,  iii,  376 

—  terminals,   ii,  47G 

—  tratHc.  differentials  in,  i,  588 

—  valuation  in  Texas,  iii,  141 
Knilroadinj;.  in  legislation,  iii,  138 
liailroads.  bounties  to,  i,  1G7 

—  and  California  politics,  i.  206 

—  and   canals  in   1840    (map),   iii,   142 
1800     (map),    iii,    143 

—  city-owned,    iii.    107 

—  electric,    iii.    loS 

—  elevated,    iii,    140 

—  and  eminent    domain,    i,    665 

—  jrentlemen's  agreements  between,   ii,   7 

—  and  grade  crossings,  ii.  K.'i 

—  and   internal   commerce,  i,  332 
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—  land    grants    to,    ii,    306 

—  pooling    in,    ii,    733 

—  ownership   of   coal   mines  by,   iii,    156 

—  I'acitic.    ii.    5!)6 

—  physical    valuation    of,    iii,    140 

—  public    aid    to.    iii,    141 

—  and   puljlic   lands,    iii,    95 

—  public  owncrshii)   of.   iii,   147 

—  set-  (list)    ridlin:in   cars,    regulation  of. 
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—  street,   iii.   14S 

—  taxation   of.    iii.   501 

—  SIT    Temi)eran<-e    agitation,    iii,    513 

—  sir  Trattie  agreements,  iii.  54S 
Uailway  cai)italizat ion  commission,  i,  226 

—  commissions,    i,   3 

—  mail   service,   ii.   765 

—  strikes    and    interstate    commerce    commission, 

ii,  223 
IJailways.  canal  abandonment  due  to.  i.  223 

—  giiveVnment    ownership    of,    in    Switzerland,    iii, 
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—  relations    between,    ii,    228 

—  see  Trollev   lines,  iii,  573 
Kaisuli.  ii,  508 

K;iines    Law.    ill,    150 

—  hotel,    ii.    128 
Kab'igh,    grants    to.    i,   318 
IJambouliet   Iiecrec.  i.  453 
l{;imsev,    Alex.'inilcr,    ii.    500 

—  <abiiiet    ollicer,    i,    197;    iii,    649 

Randall.  Alexander   \V.,   cabinet  otDcer,   I,   197;   11, 
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—  Samuel  .7.,  Iii,  150 
si>paker.    i.    391 

—  IS.   Krciger    (divorce),   ii,  398 
Randolph.   I'Mniund  .1..  biograidiy 

—  cabinet   offii'er.   i.  95,    1!I5 

—  and    federal    Cniistilulion,    i, 

—  as    Secri-Iarv    of    Stale,    iii,    4<>: 
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«,•«■    U.niuli  faee.    I.    COS 
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—  I'evton.   president    Continental    Congress.   1,    451 

—  I'li'illp    (i..    Secretary    of    War,    HI.    649 
Itauge,    In    surveys    of    lan<l,    ill,    463 
Kangers.    iiarllsan.    II.    ln.{.    622 

Itape.    luiil    lynehlng.    II.    2H1 

KapId   transit,  and  grade  crossings,  II,  93 

--Mir    Sul)wavs.     ill,    4  12 

—  In   rllles.  Hi.    151 

Hapler,    III    rr    (freedom    of   speeeliK    II.    58 
Itassmnssen   is.    CiHled   States    (Insular),  II,   187 

—  (organized   terrltciry).  III.   526 

—  (territorial    stiilusi.    III.    524 

—  (United   SlntcH  as  a    lerrKorlal   expression).   III. 
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Ilnle  innklnir.  bv  Interstate  commerce  commission, 
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-and    transportation.    III.    555 
Kate  wars,  railroad,  II.  7.'!3 

—  and  trnns|»ortntlon,  III,  555 


Rates,  regulation  of.  ii.  220;  iii,  151 

—  and  traffic,   in   interstate   commerce  legislation,! 
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Ratitication   by   the  people,   ii,   331 

—  of   treaties   by  the   United    States,    iii.   151 

—  see  Treaties   of   United   States,   iii,   508 
Rawle,    William,    iii,    152 

Rawlins,   John  A.,   cabinet  officer,   i,   197  ;   iii,   64J 
Raymbault,    ii,    425 
Raymond,    Henry    J.,    and    Republican    party,    iii, 
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Read,    George,    i,    554 
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Readjtisters   and    Democratic   party,    i. 
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Reagan,   John   H.,   1, 
Real    estate,    iii,    153 

—  in   cities,    iii,    5.50 

—  public  ownership   of, 

—  relation  of  transit  to.  iii,  0.1:; 
Real    and    personal    estate,    distinguished, 

—  property  and  wealth,  national,  iii,  (iOO 

—  union,   iii.    154 

of    states,    i,    584 

Reappiiriionment  committees,  in  state  governmentJ 

.     iii,    389 
Reasonable  law,  i,   615 
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—  pavements    iii.  433 

—  railway  tracks,  ii,  655 

—  railways,  and  municipal  ownership,  ii.  486 

—  signs,  iii,  435 

—  widening  in  <-it.v  planning,  i.  280 
Streeter,  Alson  J.,  and  Union  Labor  party,  iii,  593 
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Streeter,  Alson  J.,  vote  for,  iii,  37 
Streets,  iii,  434 

—  in  cities,  iii,  550 

—  construction  and  maintenance  of,  il,  476 

—  see  Pavements,  ii,  655 
Strict  construction,  i,  445 

—  constructionist,  Calhoun  as  a,  i,  203 
Strikebreakers,  and  contract  labor  law,  i,  459 

—  legislation,  i,  478 

—  legislative,  ii,  342  ;  iii,  436 

—  8<e  Lockouts,  il,  368 

—  street  car,  iii,  552 
Strikes,  iii,  436 

—  and  insurrections,  ii,  196 

—  H(e  Picketing,  ii,  691 

—  see  Pinkerton  men,  ii,  692 
Strong,  William,  iii,  462 
Stuart.  Alexander  H..  ii,  199 

—  cabinet  officer,  i,  196 

Stubbs   quoted   on  representative  government,   iii, 

184 
Student  interpreters,  i,  450 
Stump,  going  on  the,  iii,  439 
Sturgeon  Bay  Canal,  i,  223 
Sturges  r«.  Crowninshield   (bankruptcy),  i,  115 

—  (concurrent  powers),  i,  369 
Stuyvesaut.  Peter,  ii.  530 
Suarez,  Francisco,  ii,  72'J 

—  quoted  on  states,  equality  of.  iii,  418 
Subjugation  of  territory,   iii.   528 
Submarine  cables,  protection  of,  ii,  216 

—  regulation  of.  iii,  4.39 
Submarines,  and  naval  vessels,  ii,  500 
Sulipo'na,  iii.  4;{it 

Subsidiary  uiotlons  in  parliamentary  law,  ii,  618 
Subsidies,  mail.  ii.  386 

—  and  Navigation.  Bureau  of.  ii,  502 

—  to  private  institutions,  iii,  439 

—  to  shipping,  iii,  306,  440 

Subsiily  of  the  press,  and  second  class  mail  matter, 

iii,  278 
Sul>stitute.  military,  iii,  441 
Subtreasury  system,  iii.  441 
Subway  railroads,  ill,   140 

Sul)ways  and  funnels  for  city  transit,  iii,  442 
Succession  duties,  iii,  443 

—  and  international  law,  private,  ii,  211 

—  presidential,  iii,  47 

—  tax,  iii,  493 
Sucre,   i,    141 
Suez  Canal,  ill,  443 

—  neutralization  of,  ii,  522 
Suffolk  system   (banking)  i,  118 
Suffrage,   iii,  443 

—  basis  of.  ill,  (j»4 

—  and  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  1,  272 

—  in  college  towns,  i,  604 

—  conditions    in    the   United    States,    ill,   449,    456 

—  constitutional  restrictions  upon.  1,  439 

—  in  democracy,   hisfor.v  of,  i,   561 

—  nee  Domicile  and  residence,  i.  607 

—  In   Kuropean  cotinfries,  iii,  457 

—  extension  of.  iii,  417 

—  floaters,  ii.  '.'O 

—  nee  (Jrandfather  clause,  ii,  94 

—  me  Kentuckv,  ii,  279 

—  In  p:urope,  ii,  340 

—  manhood.  III.  458 

—  negro,  11,   516 

—  party   (  Hhode  Island),  111.  458 

—  during  the  Revolution.  Ill,  393 

—  woman,   in   New  .lersey.   11.  .531 

—  HiC  uIh(i  Woman  suffrage,  ill,  694 
Sugar  Act.  i.  5 

—  Hie  Bounties,   i.   167 

—  bounties,  and  expenditures,  federal,  1,  692 

—  convention,    II,   216 

—  frauds,   ill.  4."8 

—  molasses  anil  confectionery,  duties  on,  iii,  487 

—  pl.intatlons.   I.  621 
-scandals  of  lHf)4.   II,   235 

—  tariff  on.  III.  4H3 

—  ami  taxation  on  raw  materials,  iii,  503 

—  trust.  111.  57!» 

—  trust   c.-ise.   1.   7 

—  In  Underwood  TarlfT.  III.  587 
Suits,  states  ns  parties  to.  Ill,  415 
Sulu  Arelil|iehigfi.  III.  45!» 
Summary  eourt  martial.  I.  516 
Summer  sclmols.  I.  642  :  III.  209 

Summer.  Charles,  quoted  on  Alabama  controversy. 
I,  23 

—  biography.    III.   450 

—  and  the  eaueiiH.  I.  232 

—  quoted  on  Impenchment,  111,  289 

—  and   Senate   j-ominlttip   on    foreign   relations,   111, 

—  quoted  on  Htnto  nulctde.  III.  164 

Sumter  plan  of  commission  government,  1,  346 


Sun  Yat  Sen,  i,  262 
Sunday  legislation,  iii,  459 

—  observance  and  church  and  state,  i,  269 

—  School     Assembly     at     Chautauqua     Lake,     iii, 

269 
Sundry  Civil  Bill,  iii,  460 
"Sunset"  Cox,  i,  517 
Superannuation,  in  civil  service,  ii,  600 
Superintendent  of  finance,  iii,  563 

—  of  public  instruction,  i,  644 

—  of  schools,  i,  633 

—  of  streets,  iii.  432 
Superintendents  of  schools,  iii.  270 
Superior  courts,  in  state  judiciary,  iii,  395 
Supervising  architect  of  the  Treasury,  iii,  115,  460 
Supervisor  of  municipal  concerts,  ii,  (312 
Supervisors,  iii,  400 

—  boards  of.   i.  4U0.  496 

In  county-precinct  system,  i,  497 

Supplemental    credits,    i,    558 

Supplies  and  Accounts,  Bureau  of,  iii,  461 

—  purchase  of  public,  iii,  120 
Supply,  i,  678 

—  and  demand,  iii,  461 

Supreme  Association  of*the  Patrons  of  Industrv,  i, 
711 

—  Court  cases,  iii.  182 

in  state  judiciarv,  iii.  395 

of  the  United  States,  iii.  461 

^  on  injunctions,  ii,  ISl 

jurisdiction  of,  I,  515 

and  reconstruction,  iii,  168 

sec  Salaries,  tables  of,  iii,  248 

Surgeon  general,  iii,  462 

Surinam,  ii.   104 

Surplus,  and  capital,  i,  226 

—  revenue,   iii,  217 

loan  of  1837,  nee  School  funds,  stale,  iii,  250 

Surrogate  jurisdiction,  law.  civil,  ii,  313 
Surrogate's  court,  i.  504,  517 
Surtax,  HO    Income  tax.   iii.  493 
Surveyor  of  customs,  iii,  462 

—  countv,  i,  4!)4 

—  general,  land  office  orthe  United  States,  ii,  307  ; 

iii,  403 
Surveyors,  official,  iii.  463 
Surveys,  set  American  government  and  geography, 

I,  35 

—  early  national,  ii,  75 

—  of  land,  iii,  403 

—  and  maps,  geographical,  ii,  73 
Suspensive  veto,   iii,  388 

Susquehanna  Itiver,  canals  along  the,  I,  221 

Suzerainty  of  protected  states,  i,  584;  III,  463 

Swallow  tails,  iii,  404 

Swallow,  Silas  C.,  vote  for,  iii,  42 

Swamp  lands,  ii,  306  ;  Hi,  464 

—  grants,  iii,  95 

SIC  S<-hool  funds,  state,  iii,  256 

—  or  overflowed  lands,  iii.  Kil 
Swayne.  Charles,  iiiipeachmeut  of,  il,  150 

—  Noah   II..  iii,  402 
Sweatshops,  iii.  4<>4 

—  building  laws  as  to,  i,  186 

—  relation  of  the  state  to,  11.  301 
Sweden,  army  and  navy,  1,  76 

—  and  Norway,  i,  584 
Sweeny,  Peter  B.,  ill,  468 

Swift  vs.  Inited  States   (anti-trust  act),  ill,  304 

Swinging  .-i round  the  circle,  iii,  464 

Swinton,  .lohn,  il.  2!)6 

Swiss  constitution  federale,  1,  718 

Switzerl;ind.  army.  i.   76 

—  dil)lom;itlc  relation  with.  III.  464 

—  federal  government  of.  iii,  405 

—  and   non-part  Is.iii  political  organizations,  il.   553 

—  party  system  In   l-;iiroi)e.  II.  647 

Sydeiiliatn.  Loril.  quoted  on  responsible  govern- 
ment  In  Canada,  iii.  207 

.Sydney.  Algernon,   ii,  724 

Syllabus,  In  law  reports,  iii,  1,83 

Symmes,  John  Cleves,  and  northwest  territory.  11, 
562 

—  ami   public   l;inds.    Ill,  !)4 

—  purch.Mse,   ill,  406 

ami  Ohio.  II.  573 

Sympathetic  strikes.   111.  437 

Syn(llc.   in    Italian   municipal  government,   II,   416, 

470 
Svndleallsm.  III.  466 

-and  ScKJallst   Lal)or  party,  ill,  339 
System,  the,  iii,  406 

Tnlmln  nmnlfltnnn.  11.  213 
Taft,  Alphoiiso.  I,  05 

—  cabinet   om<-er    I.   107:  111.  040 
Taft    board,   and  coast   defense.  I.   300 

—  commission  on  ecipiioniy  ami  eillclency  of,  I,  354 
and  public  accounts.   111,  80 
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Taft  commission  and  purchase  of  supplies,    ill,  121 

ami  uiiifiirin  arrouiil  iiij;.  Ill,  5'.>1' 

on   riiiliii|iiiios.    ii,   tiSd 

Taft.  William  Howani.  l)iograpliy,  ill,  467 

—  (.•al>im't  t)ttici'r.  i.   UiS 

—  as  a  (.■amlidato,  i,  l':i4 

—  in  Cuba,  i,  534 

—  quoleil  i>u  touitesy  of  the  Senate,  iii,  287 

injunction  in  labor  disputes,  il,  IsO 

ju(l>:es.   recall  of.  Hi,   1.">S 

—  and  Monroe  Doctrine,  ii,  41)8 

—  in    riiilippines.   ii.   li.Sl) 

—  and  Ucpnl)lican  part.v.  iii.  200 

—  and  Uussian  comnuTcial  treaty.  111,  244 

—  Secretary  of  War.   iii.  (i4l) 

—  and  tarilf  lcj;islation.  iii,  475 

—  and  taritr  policy  of  United  States,  iii,  480 

—  vote  for.   iii.   i;?.   44.   45 
Tai  rinjr  Itevoit.  i.  2t!l 

Tallevrand,  six  Diplomatic  relations  witli   France, 

ii,  42 
Tamauend,   iii,   467 
Tauimauy,  iii,  467 

—  brave,   i.    1  7t> 

—  see  Buclitails.  i.  179 

—  sec  under  Tweed,  iii,  582 

—  Hall,  ii,  542 

• and  parties,  state  and  local,  ii,  620 

sir  votes,  canvass  of.  iii.  631 

Taney.  Roger  B.,  biojrrapby,  iii,  46'J 

—  as" attorney  general,   i,  95 

—  cabinet  oflicer,  i,  196 

—  chief  justice,  i,  255 

—  and  growth  of  Constitution,  i,  420 

—  and  judicial  centralization,  i,  239 

—  quoted  on  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens, 

iii,  68 

—  and  removal  of  deposits,  iii,  177 

—  Secretary  of  Treasurer,  iii,  566 

—  Secretary  of  War,  iii.  649 

—  Supreme  Court  I'uitid  Slates,  iii.  462 
Tarble's  case   (habeas  corpus),  ii,  106 

—  (martial  lawi.  i,  685 

Tariff  of  Abominations,  iii,  474,  476 

—  Act.  McKinle.v,   ii,  383 

—  ad  valorem  duties,   i,  617 

—  administration,  iii.  470 

appraisers  of  duties,  i.  57 

bonded  warehouses,  i,  141 

appraisers,  general  board  of,  i,  58 

—  board  of  1910.  iii.  472 

in  tariff  legislation,  framing  of.  iii,  475 

and  tariff  policy  of  T'nited  States,  iii,  480 

—  boss  system  and,  i,  147 

—  Canadian,  i,  213 

—  see  Collector  of   customs,   i,   313     ■ 

—  see  also  Commercial  policy  of  United  States,  1, 

344 

—  commissions,  iii.  472 

and  public  science,   iii.  272 

—  and  cost  of  living,  i,  485 

—  and  crisis,  economic,  i,  528 

—  and  Democratic  party,  i.  573 

—  in  financial  policy  of  I'nited  States,  ii,  6 

—  see  Free  trade  and  protection,  ii,  53 

—  infant  industry  and.  ii,  176 

—  and  internal  revenue  laws,  ii,  394 

—  legislation,  framing  of,  iii,  473 
Senate  in.  iii.  288 

—  as  a  local  issue,  iii.  472 

—  maximum  and  minimum,  iii,  476 

—  mercantile  appraisers,  il,  418 

—  minimum,  iii.  476 

—  Morrill,  ii.   471 

—  and  nullitication  controversy,  ii,  565  _ 

—  see  Passengers'  baggage,  duties  on,  ii,  650 

—  Payne-Aldrich.   ii,  656 

—  see  also  Platform,  political,  ii.  695 

—  policy  of  the  United  States,  iii,  476 

—  pop-gun  l)ills  and,  i,  574 

—  preferential,  iii.  4S1 

—  See  also  under  Protection. 

—  protective,  constitutionality  of,  iii,  481 

—  rates,  iii,  482 

—  reform,  iii,  484 

—  for  revenue  only,  iii,  473 

—  statistics,  iii.  485 

—  threat,  iii,  587 

—  see  Undervaluations,  iii,  585 

—  see  Valuation  of  imported  goods,  iii,  606 
Tattooed  man.   iii.  489 

Tax  appeal  courts,  i.  507 

—  commission,  in  Michigan,  i,  89 

—  commissioner,    iii.   489 

—  commissioners,  board  of.   i.   139 
in  state  systems  of  finance,  ii,  5 

—  and  debt  limits,   city  and  state  in  fixing,  I,   274 

—  dodging,   iii,  400 

and  tax,  property,  personal,  iii,  496 
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iii,  495 
1.  547 
495 


Tax.  dog,  iii,  490 

—  duplicate,  iii,  490 
■ ."fee   tirand   list.    11, 

—  habitation,  ill.  4!M) 

—  Incoiuf,  iii,  49(» 
graduated,    iii,   493 

—  inh(Mitan<'e,  iii.  493 

—  inipiisitors,   1,   89 

—  land  and  real  estate, 

—  loans  in  public  debt. 

—  property,  general,  iii, 
personal,   iii.   49(! 

—  qnalilication  for  suffrage,  in  Europe,  111,  457 

—  rale,  in  cities,  il,  328 

—  single,  iii,  49(i 

—  tonnage,  iii.  497 

faxation,  assessed  valuations,  comparative,  I,  85 

—  see  under  Assessment. 

—  assessment   of  taxes, 

—  SVC  Boards  of  Review,  i. 

—  constitutional  basis  of. 
^  of  corporation  ciiarlers, 
— •  of  corporations,   i,   474 
— •  double,  iii,  49.S 

and  personal  property  tax.  iii.  496 

—  of    domestic    industry  "  in     tiuaucial    policy    of 

I'nited  States,  ii.  6 

—  of  domestic  industry  of  corporate  accounts,   iii, 

119 
— -exemption  of  church  property, 

—  exemptions  from,  iii,  498 

—  see  Excise  taxes,  i.  67!) 
— ■  exclusions  from,  iii,  499 
— -of  exports,  iii.  501 

—  federal,  il,  8 

—  of  franchises,  ii,  46 
and  impairment  of  contract,  i, 


.S7 
i:{9 

iii.  497 
473 


1,  268 


459 


—  see  Imposts,  ii,  153 

—  insurance  companies,  il,  190 

—  limitations  on,  iii,  499 

—  of  land,  limit  upon  in  Tennessee,  iii,  514 
— ■  mortgage,  iii,  500 

—  and  national  wealth,  iii,  664 
— •  principles  of,  iii.  503 

—  progressive,  iii.  505 

— ■  public  purposes  of,  iii.  505 

—  and  public  use,  iii.  112 

—  of  railroads,  iii,  501 

—  of  raw  materials,  iii,  502 

—  and  religious  liberty,   iii,  176 

—  without  representation,   and  Revolution,  Ameri- 

can, causes  of,  iii,  220 

—  state  systems  of,  ii,  4 

—  see  also  Stock  transfer  law,  iii,  428 

—  subject  of,  iii,   499,  505 
Taxes,  apportionment  of,  iii,  507 

—  assessors  of,  i,  90 
— ■  back,  iii,  507 

—  classification  of,  iii.  506 
— •  collection  of.  iii.  214 

—  direct,  iii,  507 

— -  dooming  of,   iii,  509 

—  equalization  of,  iii,  509 
— ■  indirect,  iii,  509 

—  see  Revenue,  public,  sources  of,  iii,  215 

—  unpaid,  forfeitures  for,  ii,  39 
Taxing  power  and  tariff,  iii.  481 
Taxpaving  and  suffrage,  iii,  445 
Taylor,  Frederick  W,,  i,  650 

—  F,  M,,  quoted  on  standard  money,  iii,  376 

—  George,  i,  554 

—  John,  iii.  509 

and  state  sovereigntv,  iii,  402 

—  .7.  AV..  speaker,  i,  389 

—  William  S.,  ii,  279 

—  Zacharv,   Iiiographv,  iii.  510 

and  Whig  partv,  iii.  683 

vote  for,   iii,   13,  26 

—  vs.  Place   (separation  of  powers),  iii,  298 
Tazewell,   L.   W..  vote  for,  iii,  24 

Tea  Act,  and  Revolution,  American,  causes  of,  iii, 
220 

—  tariff  on.   iii.   484 
Teachers,  certificates  to.  i.  241 

—  legal  qualifications  of,  iii,  510 

—  qualifications  for,  iii,  125 

—  pensions  for.  ii.  (5C8 

—  in  schools,  public,  legal  rights  of,  iii,  264 
-  statistics  of,  i.  648 

—  too  few.  in  public  schools,  iii.  268 
Telegraph  Company  vs.  Texas,  11,  221 
— •  (telegraphs),  iii.  511 

Telegraph   and   telephone   companies,   and  eminent 

domain,  i.  665 
Telegraphic  Union,  the,  ii,  216 
Telegraphs,  regulation  of.  iii,  510 
Telephones,  recrufntion  of,  iii,  511 
Teller.  Henry  M.,  ii.  199 

—  cabinet  oflBcer,  i,  197 
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Teller  resolutions,  ill,  513 
Telfair,   Edward,  vote  for,  iii,  14 
Temperance  agitation,  iii,  513 

—  and  school  hygiene,  iii,  257 

—  movement,   liquor  legislation,  ii,   356 

—  lohby  of,  ii,   302 

—  societies,  exemption  from  taxation,  iii,  499 
Temporary  chairman,  iii,  513 

Tender,  legal,  ii,  322 

—  cases,  ii,  322 

Tenement  house  inspection,  ii,  120 

—  legislation,  i,  185 

—  regulation,  iii,  513 

—  laws,  and  municipal  housing,  ii,  486 

—  and  social  reform,  iii,  329 
Tenements,  and  uiuiiicipal  ownership,  ii,  486 

—  and  municipal  trading,  ii,  488 
Ten-forties    in    public   debt,    i,   546 
Ten-hour  day,  iii,  514 
Tennessee,  iii,  514 

—  cigarette  legislation  in.  iii.  100 

—  vs.   Davis  (federal  question),  1,  717 

—  and  public  lands,  iii,  96 

—  River,  iii.  Gt;3 

—  see  also  South,  ill,  353 

—  sfe  also  Territory  south  of  the  Ohio,  iii,  529 
Tennis  cabinet,  iii.  516 

Ten  per  cent  plan  of  reconstruction,   iii,   165,   194 
Tenure  of  office,  iii,  516 

—  Act.   iii.   517 
of  18G7.  i,  200 

—  and  removals  by  I'resident.  iii,  2 

—  SIC  Uemoval  of  public  oUicials,  iii,  179 

—  and  Senate,  iii,  2.S9 

Ten  Years'  War  in  Cuba.  i.  533 

Terminal  and  municiiial  government,  ii,  476 

Terms  of  pulilic  otliccrs.  iii.  .")17 

Terrell  election  law  (Texas),  iii,  532 

Territorial  courts,  iii,  526 

—  delegates,  i,  561 

—  jurisdiction    of    the    United    States    within    the 

slates,  iii.  51S 

—  lenses,  iii,  527 

—  legislatures,     see    also     Territories    of     United 

States,   iii,   520 
Territories,  aciinired.  status  of.  111.  522 

—  sif  also  Dependencies  of  United  Slates,  1,  583 

—  of  the  I'nited  States,  organized,  iii,  519 
Territory  annexed,  scr  War,  iii.  64S 

—  consiitntifuial  <iuestions  of,  iii,  525 

—  incorporation  of,  ii,  154 

—  Indian,  ii.  lt!8 

—  in  Iniernaiional  law,  iii,  527 

—  south  of  the  Ohio.  Iii,  529 

—  of  the  liiiied  Stales,  sir  Insular  cases,  ii.  187 
northwest   of  the   Ulver  Ohio,   see  Northwest 

territory,    11.   5(>2 
Tertlum  quid,  ill,  529 

—  SIT  Randolph,  John,  Iii,  151 
Texas,  iii,  529 

—  annex.'ifion   of,   i,   500 

—  bank  deposi(s.  guaranty  of.  in,  i,  109 

—  boundaries  of.  i.   157 

—  boundary  controversy   (map),  11.  _423 

—  Commission  government   in.  I.   .'545 

—  an<l  Compromise  rif  IK.'iO,   i.  .''lOG 

—  and    Monroe    Doctrine,   ii.   407 

—  anil  I'acitic,  and  Pacific  railroads,  11,  596 

—  protectorate  over.  111,  84 

—  question  and  war.  II,  423 

—  railroad  valuation  in.  ill.  141 
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Tippecanoe,  cimpaign  of.  111,  651 

—  and  Tyler  too.   iii.  538 
Tissue  ballots,  iii,  5.'{S 
Titles  of  nobility,  ii,  548 
Toi)acco.    duties  on.   iii.    488 

—  ami  health,  piil)lic,   ii,  120 

—  inspection    of.    ii.    184 

—  legislation   against,    iii,    100,   538 

—  and   monopolies,   ii.  403 

—  and    revenue,    internal,    ill.    214 

—  .sec    Taxation,    sulijects   of.    iii.    506 
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—  political    theories  of.   ii.  731 

—  quoted  on   Rritisii  constitution,  1,  403 
Tod.    David,    iii.    041 

—  wiir  governor.    III,    644 
Todd.    Thomas,    ill.    402 
Token   coinage,    iii.    539 
Toledo,   transfer  of.    i,   103 
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.and    Ohio,    ii,    574 
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Toil  roads,    ill.    5:{9 
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Tompkins.     Daniel    D..    Vice-President,    III.    Olfl 
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with.  il.  590 
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reciprocity   in.   iii.  .305 
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—  tax.    III.    497 

Toombs.   Roliert   A.,   biogr.'iphv.   III. 
— ■  as    Confederate    caldnel    officer, 

—  proslnverv.    III.    81 

Tordesliias.    Treaty    of    (1494),    II,    680 
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-  In    Fngland.   Ii.   3  15  :   III,   540 
Torpedo    llolllias.    il,    50(» 
Torrens   system.   Ii.   .307  ;   III.    .MO 
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Tort.    III.    540 
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Total  Abstinence.     Bee  Temperance  agitation,   Hi, 
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Toucov,    Isaac,    1,    95 

—  cabinot   otttccr.   1.   196;   ii.  500-  ill,  560 
Tousi^,    Siinou,   ii,   '2S- 

Towne,  Charles  A.,   and  Democratic  party,   1,  575 

—  and   Populist   party,    ii,    758 
Town    cleriv,    iii,    541 

—  committee,    and    party    organization    In    Massa- 

chusetts,   ii,    635 

—  county  system,  iii,  541 

—  meetihjr.iii.  ">-t2 

limited,  and  Newport  system  oi  city  govern- 
ment, ii.  546 

in  New  England,  ii,  525 

—  plannine.      Sec  City   planning. 
Towns  and  townships,  iii,  543 

—  by-laws   of.    iii,    546 
Tow'nshend    Act,    iii.    546 

—  and  Kevolution,  American,  causes  or,  111,  220 
Township,    iii,    546 

—  l)oard.    iii,    546 

—  in  county  precinct  system,  i,  498 

—  ace  n/so  "state    government,    characteristics   or, 

iii,    387 
Townsmen,    iii,    287 
Tovnbee  Hail,   iii.   300 
Tracivless  trolleys,  iii.  138 
Traction  lines,   iii,    547 
Tracy,    Benjamin    F.,    Secretary   of   Navy,   ii,   506 

—  cabinet   officer,    i,    197 
Trade.   Acts  of.   i.  5 
and    Revolution.    American,    ill,    219 

—  agreements,   and   strllies,  HI,   437 

—  balance   of,   I,    100 

—  boards  of,   I,   139 

—  See  also  under   Commerce. 

—  dollar,    i.   310  ;   iii,    547 

—  follows  the  flag,  iii,  547 

—  lords   of,    ii,   371 
Trade  mark,  ii.  651  ;  ill,  547 

—  and   monopolies,   ii.  463 

—  and  flag  of  United  States,  11,  26 

—  and    Patent    Office,    11,    650 

—  municipal,    i,    483 

—  Relations,  Bureau  of,  iii,  547 

—  restraint  of,   iii,   208 

—  schools,   i,   641  ;  lil,    270 

—  unions.     See  Trades  unions. 
Traders  on  Indian  reservations,  11,  167 
Trades  assembly,  ii,  290 

—  offensive,    ii,    120 

—  in   politics,    iii,   548 

—  school   instruction  in,   ill,  268 

—  unions,   iii,    548 

and  boycotts,   i,   169 

effect  of,    on   Immigrants,    Ii,    145 

incorporation    of,    ii,    229 

national,   11,    290 

relation  of  state  to,  il,  301 

and  social  reform,  iii,  330 

Traffic   agreements,    iii,    548 

—  will   bear,   charging  what   the,  iii,   55o 

—  and    rates,    in    interstate   commerce   legislation, 

il,   227 

—  see  Streets,   ill,  435 
Trails  and  portages,  iii,  548 
Training  and   industrial  schools,  ill,  261 

—  ships,    iii.    549 

—  stations,    iii.    549 
Trainmen,    hours    of   labor   of,    I,    4, 
Tramps.   111.    604 

—  and  vagrants,  and  fee  system,  I,  727 
Transcontinental    Freight    Bureau,    ii,    59 
Transit  in  cities,  problems  of,  iii,  549 
Transitory  civil  actions,  ii,  211 
Trans-Missouri    Freight    Association,    iii,    548 

—  case  (restraint  of  trade),  iii,  Io.j 
Transportation.     See  also  under  Canals. 

—  in  economic  history  of  United  Stales,  i,   622 

—  economic  problems  of,  iii,  553 

—  freight,    classification    of,    il,   59 

—  by  government,  iii,  553 

—  and   public  service  commissions,   iii,    109 

—  rebates  in,  iii,   156 

—  regulation   of,   iii,   556 

—  restrictions  as  to  profits  on,  1,  190 
Transvaal,    iii,    354 


Transylvania,    iii,    559 

—  Company,  ii.   277 

see  also    Clark,    G.    R.,    i,    293 

Treason,   iii,   559 

—  and   impeachment,   II,   150 

—  law,    in    criminal,   ii,    318 

—  and  mob  rule,  ii,  458 

—  misprision  of,    il,  452 
Treasurer,    city,    i,    281 

—  county,    I,    494 

—  In  local  government,  lil,  560 

—  state,  lil,  381,   560 
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Treasurer  in  state  accounts,    ill,  89 
svstoins   of   linance,   ii,    5 

—  of    the    United    States,    iii,    560 
Treasury  hoard    (colonial),  i,   140 

—  Comptroller  of  the.  i,  62 

—  Department,   Iii,    560 

Appointments,    Division   of,    1,   52 

—  —  arcliives  of,   i,    69 


Bureau     of,      1, 


auditor  of   the,   1,  95 

Bookkeeping    and    Warrants,    Division   of,    1, 

143 

chart   of  organization   of,    ill,   502 

comptroller  of  the  currency,  1,  367 

comptroller  of   the   treasury,   i,   368 

'Customs.  Division  of.  i.  537 

Engraving     and     Printing, 

670 

estimates  of,   l,   181,   3.59,   675 

see  Expenditures,  federal,  i,  690 

see   Fiuaneial   policy    of   United    States,    11,    8 

—  —  and  health,   public,   ii,  117 

and    law,    administrative,    ii,    310 

life-saving  service,  ii,   352 

loans   and   currency,   division   of,   il,   362 

on  maritime  commerce  during  war,  ill,  645 

and    paper    money    in   the   United   States,   il, 

606 

see    Public    accounts.    Hi,    87 

Public  Money,   Division  of,  iii,  99 

Printing  and   Stationery,    Division  of,    lil,   58 

register  of  the  treasury,   iii,   174 

see  Removal  of  deposits,   iii,   177 

revenue   cutter   service,    iii,    211 

see  Salaries,  tables  of,  iii,  24? 

solicitor  of,    ii,   271 

Special  Agents,  Division  of,  lil,  371 

—  —  supervising  architect,   office  of,   iii,    115.   460 

tariff  legislation,   in  framing  of,   iii,   473 

treasurer  of  the  United  States,  lil,  560 

Treasury,    federal,    lil,   564 

—  frauds  on  the,  ii,    51 

—  notes,   iii,    565 
and   paper   money   In  the  United   States,  II, 

605 

in  public   debt,  1,  545 

and    legal    tender  controversy,    11,   323 

and  notes.  United  States,  ii,  563 

in    party    government    in    Great    Britain,    11, 

628 
in  public  debt,   I,  545 

—  secretaries  of,  iii,  565 

—  Secretary    of,    and    Federal    Reserve    Act,    ill, 
203 

and    Import    trade,    HI,    124 

salary   of,    ill,    247 

—  of   the  United    States,   available  funds    In   the, 
ii,   14 

—  warrants    and    public    debt,    i,    547 
Treaties,   abrogation   of,    Hi,   569 

—  existing,   and   neutrality,   il,  521 

—  Indian,    11,    168 

—  in  international  law.  ii.  214  ;  iii.  569 

—  as  the  law  of  the  land,  iii,  566 

—  most    favored    nation    clause    in,    ii,    473 

—  negotiation  of,   bv  the  United   States,   il,   511 

—  ratification  of,  by  the  United  States,  ill,   151 

—  revenue    clauses    in,    iii,    211 

—  Senate    ratification    of,    i,    384 

—  of    the    United    States,    iii,    567 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  1878.  i,  368 

—  ]8(i3    (boundaries),   ii.   98 

—  1818    (fisheries).    1,    174:    ii,   99 

and  Newfoundland  fisheries  dispute,  11.  545 

— 1854,    and    Newfoundland    fisheries    dispute,    H, 

545 

—  Fort    Stanwis.   i,   319  .. 

—  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,   i.   203,   207;  ii,  102 

—  Indian  reservations,  ii,   167 

—  making   power   of  executive,   i,  688 

—  Paris.    1763.   i.    212 
(1856.  blockades),  i,  135 

—  of  peace,   ii,  657 

—  of  Peking  (1881).  I.  262 

—  with    Spain    (1819.    Florida),   iii.    523 
1898,  and  cession  of  territory,   11,    209 

—  system,   in  Indian  poHcy  of  the  United  States, 
"ii.    165 

— 1794    (commercial  policy  of  United  States),  i, 
340 

—  Tordesillas  (1493),  ill,  527 

—  Utrecht,   i,   213 
on  balance  of  power,  I,  99 

—  Wanghia.    1,    261 

—  Washington,  1871.  i.  157.  174;  il.   98 
Tree    claims    to   public    lands,    111,    571 
Trenholm,    G.    A.,    i.    371 
Trent    affair,    iii.    571 
Trevett  is.   Weeden    (unconstitutionality),   1,   509; 

Hi,    572 
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Trial,    law,    criminal,    li,    319 

—  right  to  counsel  at,  i,  487 
Trials,    ill,    572 

Trianon  Decree,  1,  453 

Tribe,   in  state,  theory  of,  iii,  409 

Tribunals   of   conciliation    in    Indiana,   ii,    160 

Tribunals,  administrative,  1,  505 

Tribunaux   administratifs,   i,    505 

Tribune,    New    York,    and    Republican    party,    iii, 

192 
Tributary  states,  iii,  573 
Trimble,   Robert,    iii,    462 
Trimmer,    the,    i,    366 
Tripoli,   i,   121 

—  and    near    east,    diplomatic    relations    with,    ii, 

507 

—  negotiations  with,  i,  13 

—  war   with,    i,   122  :    iii,   651 

Trist,    N.    P.,    California,    cession   of,    and,    i,    207 

—  diplomatic    instructions   of,    i,   592 

—  and   Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Treaty  of,   ii,    102 

—  and   Mexico,    diplomatic   relations   with,    ii,   424 
Trochas,  in  Cuba,  i,  534 

Trolley   roads,    iii,   138,  573 
Troppau,    Congress   of,  ii,    125 

—  Treaty    of,    ii,    203 
Troup,   George  M.,  ii,  77 

Troy,    New    York,    steam   roads  of,    iii,    148 
Truancy,  i.  636  ;  iii,  573 
Truant    officers,    iii,    70 
Truckee-Carson    (irrigation),    ii,    243 
Trumbull.    Jonathan,    as   Brother  Jonathan,    i.   178 
— •  speaker,    i.    388 

Trumbull.    Lvman,    quoted    on    coercion    of   states, 
iii.    278  ■ 

—  Liberal    Republican    party,    ii,    344 

—  and    Repul>lican    party,    iii.    189 
Trust   companies,   iii.    245,   575 

—  and    crisis    of    1907    i,    528 

Trustees   and    regents    of    state   educational    insti- 
tutions,   iii,    575 
Trusts,    iii.    57(i 

—  and  cost  of  living,  i,  485 

—  in    equity,    i.    074 

—  and  restraint   of  trade,  iii.  155 

—  and    tariff    policy   of    United    States,    iii,    480 
Tryon.   Governor,   ii.   194 

Tuberculosis,  care  and  regulation  of,  iii,  581 

—  in     I'hilippine     Islands,     ii.     683 

—  see  Schools,  open  air,  iii,  263 
Tuck,    Amos,    ii,    529 

Tnr-ker    Act.    i,    169 

—  St.  (jcorge.  political  theories  of,  ii,  720 
Tudor    monopolies,    ii,    464 

Tungsten   lamps,    ii,   353 

Tunis,    diplomatic    relations    with,    i,    13,    122;    ii, 
507 

—  protectorate  of,  iii.  83 
Tuimels    and    subways,     ill,    442 
Tupper,   Sir  Charles,   11,   583 
Turliiiifs.    ii.   771 

Tuigcnieff.  Ivan,  and  nihilism,  ii,  547 

1'urgf)t,    ii,   731 

Turkey,   army   and   navy,    i,  76 

—  emigrants    from.    ii.    508 

—  extratcrritorialit v    in,    i.    706;   ii,    507 

—  treatv   with.    1830.   iii.   567 

Turkish  empire,   diplomatic   relations  with,   il.   507 

—  recognition    f)f.     ill,     162 
Turkish   capitulations,   1.   228 

Turner,   (icorge,   in    Alaskan   boundary    dispute,    i, 

28.    176 
Turnrr    Insurrection    of    1831.    il.    195;    III.    582 

—  r«.    Miirylanti    (taxation    of   exports),    iii,    5<)1 
Turnpike   (-oinpanies,    ill.   230,   539 

Tnskegee   Iiisiltute.   111.   658 
Tutulla.   ill.   250.   582 

—  annexation    of,    i,    46 

—  (IS  dependency  of  Ignited  States  i,  582 

—  and    naval    stations,    li.    499 
Tweed,    WJllhiin    M..    III.    582 

—  and    middle   states.    II.    428 

—  sir  Tiimiiianv.  Ill,  468 

—  ring.    i.    183  :    III.    582 
Twelfili    Ameiidm.iif.    III.    58."^ 

—  and    president  liil   eleelors.   111.   8 
Twelve     tables    of    Roiiiiin     law,     I.     434 
Twentv-elght    hour  law    (live  slock    legislation).   II. 

3(!1 
Twent v-spcond   Joint   rule    (presidential   elections), 

III".    10.   584 
Twlllctit     zone.    III.    584 
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—  and    new    nntlonnlism,    II.    534 

Twin    Cllv    Itiink   vh.    Nebeker    (revenue   bills).    Ill, 
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Twining  m.    New  Jersey    (due  j^roeess  of   Inw),   I, 

616 
Twopenny    Act,   and    Parsons'   cause,    II,   620 


Two-thirds  rule,  iii,  584 

—  and  Democratic  party,  i,  566 
Tyler.    John,    biography,   iii.    584 

—  and  the  corporal's  guard,  i.   470 

—  and   Democratic  party,  i,  566 

—  \'ice-I'resi(lent.    iii,    616 

—  vot«  for.  iii,  21.  24 
^and   Wliig  partv.   iii,   681 
Tyler,     ^Vat,    ii,     286 

Tyner,    James   M.,    cabinet   officer,    i,   197 ;   ii,    767 
Typhoid  fever,  sec  Sewers,  iii.  301 

—  and    water    supply,    iii,    660 
Tyrannicide,    ii,    717,   724 

Tyranny,  m-c  Stati's.  classification  of,  iii,  417 
Tyranny  Unmasktd,  iii,   509 

Uffici,   ii,   341 

Uhl.   Kdwin  F.,  Secretary  of  State,  iii,  402 
Ulpian  and  political  theories,  ii,  717 
Ultra  vires,  iii,  585 

—  and  corporation   charters,  i,   472 
Unanimity   of  verdict,   ii,    270 
Unanimous   consent,   in  Congress,  iii,  237 

—  in  state   legislatures,  iii.   240 
Unclassiiied   (rivil)   service,  i,  285 
Uncle   Sam,  iii,   585 

Uncompahgre   project    (irrigation),   ii,   243 
Unconstitutional    law.    ii,    .316 

—  in    Kngland,    France   and    the   United    States,    ii. 
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Unconstitutionality,    see    Constitution    making    in 
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■ — .sec  Law,  ronstitutional,  American,  ii,  317 

—  of  statutes,  .sic  (Wso  State  judiciary,  iii,  397 
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Undervaluations,   iii.    585 
Underwood,   oscar   \V..  iii  585 
UndcrwoodSiniinons   Taiiff    Act.    iii,    585 
Underwood    Tariff,    iii.    481,    585 

—  and   Democratic   parly,   i.  576 
Unearned  increment,   iii,  587 
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